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+ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA; 


OR, A 


DLELGTILON AR Y 
ARTS, SCIENCES, 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE: 


Conftruéted on a Pian, 
BY WHICH 


THE DIFFERENT SCIENCES AND ARTS - 
Are digefted into the Form of Diftiné 


7 RE AT D6 soe ey Se eg, 


COMPREHENDING 


The History, TuHeory, and Practice, of each, 
according to the Lateft Difcoveries and Improvements ; 


AND FULLEXPLANATIONS GIVEN OF THE 
VARIOUS DETACHED PARTS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


WHETHER RELATING TO 
NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL Objects, or to Matters EcciesrasTICAL, 
Civiz, Minirary, COMMERCIAL, Gre. 
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throughout the WoRLD; 
A General History, Ancient and Modern, of the different Empires, Kingdoms, and States; 
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An Account of the Liv es of the. moft Eminent Perfons in every Nation, 
from the earlieft ages down to the prefent times. 
Compiled from ihe writings of the beft Authors, in feveral languages ; the moft approved Diétionaries, as well of general feience as of its partie 


cular branches ; the Tranfattions, ‘fournals, and Memoirs, of Learned Societies, both at home and abroad; the MS. Leétures of 
Eminent Profeffors on different /ciences ; and a variety of Original'\Materials, furnifbed by an Extenfive Correfpondence. 
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EDAL, denotes a piece of metal in the form 

of coin, fuch as was either current money 

attiong the ancients, or ftrack on any particular occa- 
fion, in order to preferve to pofterity the portrait of 
fome great perfon, or the memory of fonte illuftrious 
aétion. Sealiger derives the word medal from the Ara- 
bic methalia sa fort of cein’ with a human head upon 
it. But the opinion of Voflius is generally received $ 
viz. that it comes from metallum, ‘* metal ;” of which 


fubftance medals are commonly made. 


Sect. I. Utility of Medals in Hiftory, and various 
other Sciences. 


Turne are few ftudies of more importance to hif- 
tory than that of medals; the fole evidence we can 
have of the veracity of an hiftorian being only fuch 
collateral documents as are evident to every body, and 
éannot be falified. In modern times, thefe are found 
in public memoirs, initructions to ambafladors, and 
itate papers of various kinds, Such memorials, how- 
ever, are fubjeét to various accidents, and befides com- 
monly remain in the countries where they are firft 
publifhed, and cannot therefore give to the world 
at large that per-e€t and entire fatisfation which 
ought to be derived from genuine hiftory ; fo that 
more durable and widely diffufed monuments are fill 
to be wifhed for. Such are public buildings, infcrip- 
tions, and ftatues ; but thefe, excepting a few inftances 
of the two laft, are always confined to particular 
countries; fo that medals alone remain as infallible 
documents of truth, capable of being diffufed over 
all countries in the world, and. of remaining through 
the lateft ages. 

The firft’ who fhowed the importance of medals in 
afcertaining the dates, and arranging the order of 
éevents,'in ancient hiflory, by means of medals, was 
Vaillant, in “his Hiftory of the Kings of Syria, 
By medals alone, he 


‘has been cnabled to fix the chronology and 1mportant 


events of hiftory, in the three moft: ancient kmgdoms 


of the world, viz. Egypt, Syria, and Parthia. Many 


-eoins have been difcovered fice his time, which ton- 


firm the accounts he has given. He was followed 
in this method by Father Hardowin, though with lefs 
faccefs, Hardouin’s beft work is his Herodiades, or 
Series of Succeflors to Herod king of Judea. The 


fame plan was purfued by Noris, in his learned Trea- 
“tife on the Syro-Macedonian princes, and by Dayer 


‘Moa. NI. Part I, 
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in his Hittory of Ofrhoene, a8 well as by Froelich, ia 
the work intitled Annals Regum et Rerum Syria, 
Vien. 1754, and another named Kevenhullers Regum 
vcterum Numifmata Anecdota aud Perraray Vien. 1752» 
4to, of which Froelich was properly the author. Cor- 
fini and Cary likewife publithed works ofa fimilar na- 
ture; the former in 1744, De Minnifari, aliorumque 
Armenia Regum, Nummis, &c.5 the latter in 17525 
Hiftoire des Rois de Thrace, et du Bofphore Cimmerien, 
eclaircie par Tes Medailles. — j 

The ftudy of the Greek coins does not fhow the 
dates of events, though it illuftrates the chronology 
of reigns. This defect, however, is abundantly fup- 
plied by thofe of Rome, which commonly mark the 
date of the prince’s confulfhip, the year of his tri- 
bunician power ; giving alfo, upon the reverfe, the re- 
prefentation or poetical fymbol of fome grand event. 
‘The year of the tribunician power is fometimes ima- 
gined by antiquaries to be fynonymous with that of 
the emperor’s reignt but this isnot the cafe; and 
Mr Pinkerton is at fome pains to fet them right in 
this refpe@. He finds fault with Julius Ceefar, when 
he afflumed the fovereign authority, for taking upon 
him the title of Perpetual Diétator, as being fynony- 
mous with that of king or abfolute governor,. which 
the Romans abhorred. “ He ought (fays our author}, 
under the difguife of fome fupreme magiftrate of an- 
nual ele¢tion, to have lulled the people with 4 dream, 
that they mightterminate his power when they pleafed; 
or that he himfelf would refign it, when the necefiities 
of ftate which had required his temporary elevation 
had fubfided.”” ‘To this error Mr Pinkerton afcribes 
the aflaffination of the Di@tator, and commends the 


Wrility of 
them in Hi- 
ftory, &c» 
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% 
Of the 
Greek 
coins. 


5 
Method 


ufed by 


policy of Auguftus, who, with far inferior abilities, Au ruftes 
coptinued in poffeffion of the moft. abfolute authority to fecure 
as long as he lived. ‘The tribunefhip was an office of his powers 


annual eleStion ; and if put into the hands of any 
others than plebeians, muft have been the fupreme 
power of the ftate, as it belonged to that office to put 
a negative upon every public meafure whatever. Au- 
guflus, being of fenatorial rank, could not affume this 
office ; but he invefted himfelf with the tribunician 
power, which had the advantages of appearing to bé 
only a temporary fupremacy, though in truth it was 
continued during his whole lifetime. Towards the 
end of his reign, he frequently aflumed his deftined 
fucceflor, Tiberius, for his colleague, though in the 
beginning hé had enjoyed it alone. This, with his 


artifice of -refigning his power -eyery ten years, and 


re-afluming 
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Utility, of re-affuming it at the defire, as was pretended, of the 


fenate, fecured his fovereignty as long as he lived.— 
His example was followed by his fucceflors ; fo that 
moft of them have the im{cription Tribunicia Poteflate 
upon their medals, with the date affixed to it thus, 
Zr. Pot. Vil. Yet though this date generally im- 
plies the year of the emperor’s reign, it fometimes 
happens that the emperor, by fpecial favour from a for- 
mer prince, had been endowed with this title before 
he came to the throne, as being the fucceffor to that 
prince, of which we have already given an inftance in 
Tiberius. Befides the tribunictan power, the empe- 
rors very frequently enjoyed that of the confuls; and 
the date of their confulfhip is frequently expreffed in 
their coins. 

The office of Pontifex Maximus was likewife af- 
fumed by the Roman emperors in order to fecure them- 
felves in their authority ; which, Mr Pinkerton ob- 
ferves, was one of the moft efficacious artifices they 
could have fallen upon. ‘* In the Greek heroic times 
(fays he), king and prieft were carefully united in one 
perfon ; and when fovereigns arofe in Denmark and 
Sweden, the fame plan was followed, as appears from 
Snorro, and other writers. . Nothing could lend more 
fecurity to the perfon of the monarch than an office 
of fupreme fanétity, which alfo confirmed his power 
by all the terrors of fuperftition. Even the Chriftian 
fyftem was afterwards debafed by a mock alliance with 
government ; though it be clear from the whole New 
‘Teftament, that fuch an alliance is fubverfive of its 
genuine inftitution, and the greateft of all its corrup- 
tions. But the Roman Catholic clergy, in the dark 
ages, were the authors of ¢ no church no king,’ for 
their own intereft ; while the Roman emperors only 
fought to ftrengthen their power by the dark awe of 
fuperftition. ‘The title of Pontifex Maximus was fo 
important, that it was retained even by the Chriftian 
emperors tillthe time of Gratian. Its influence in the 
ftate was, indeed, prodigious. Cicero obferves, that 
to this office were fubje& temples, altars, penates, 
gods, houfes, wealth, and fortune of the people.— 
That of augur is alfo borne by many emperors ; and 
its authdrity was fuch, that by the law of the twelve 
tables no public bufinefs could be tranfacted without 
a declaration from the augur concerning its event.— 
The pro-confular power was alfo given to Auguttus 
and the other emperors. It conferred a dire& autho- 
rity over all the provinces, and implied the emperor 
to be chief pro-conful, or governor of each, and of all. 
Another fpecial power affigned to the emperors, but 
not occurring on coins, was the ‘Fus Relationis Tertia, 
Quarte, &c. or the right of making three or four mo- 
tions in the fenate on the fame day, while the fena- 
tors could only propofe one. 

Hence our author infers, that medals afford the 
moft authentic documents of the Roman hiftory, in 
particular, that could have been invented by man.— 
The hiftories of Nerva and Trajan are much better 
elucidated by medals than by authors; for the hiftory 
of Suetonius ends with Domitian, and the Hiftoria 
Mugufle Scriptores begins with Adrian: fo that the 


. xeigns of the two emperors juft mentioned are almoft 


unknown ; and Mr Pinkerton is furprifed that none of 


She learned have attempted to fupply the defect— 


Roh Be 
‘* Capitolinus (fays he), in his life of Maximinus Ju- 
nior, is quite puzzled to know if Maximus and Pu- 
pienus were two emperors, or two names for the fame. 
Had he happened on any of thofe coins which bear 
M. Cr. Purrenus Maximus Ava. he would have 
feen at once that Maximus was only another name for 
Pupienus.”’ 4 
Medals are ufeful in other fciences befides hiftory. Ufe of me- 
In geography, we find the fituation of towns de- Ae “* goo" 
termined by their vicinity to fome noted river, moun-°**P?¥-. 
tain, &c. Thus, MATNHTQN ZXIMTAOT fhows that 
Magnefia was fituated under Mount Sipylus. In like 
manner, it is fhown from a medal, that Ephefus ftood 
on the river Cayfter ; and there is extant a medal, bear- 
ing an infcription, which fignifies Alexandria on the 
Scamander ; a name given to Troy by Alexander the 
Great. The reverfe has upon it the famous Apollo 
Smintheus of Homer. In natural. hiftory, alfo, medals In dared 
are ufeful chiefly from the coins ftruck on the celebra- hiftory. 
tion of the fecular games, in which the figures of 
various animals are preferved ; and thus it may very 
often be determined whether any animal be known to 
the ancients or not. On many of the Greek medals 
are feveral uncommon plants and animals. Thus, on 
moit of the medals of Cyrene is the figure of the ce- 
lebrated Sylphium ; and on thofe of Tyre, the fhell-fith . 
from which the famous Tyrian purple was-procured. 5 
By means of medals, alfo, the exact delineations of In architec&! 
many noble edifices are preferved, though not evén ature. 
veltige of their ruins be now exifting; fo that the ufes 
of them to the archite@ are very confiderable. To,, rie fine | 
the connoiffeur they are abfolutely neceflary ; becaufe arts, : 
by them alone he is enabled to afcribe ancient buits 
and ftatues to their proper perfons, with multitudes 
of other points of knowledge which cannot be other- 
wife determined. The elucidations of obfcure paf- 
{ages in ancient authors by means of medals are fo 
numerous and well known, that it is needlefs to infift 
upon them. 
Mr Addifon has treated the connection betwixt me- 
dals and poetry at confiderable length; but Mr Pin- 
kerton finds fault with him for preferring the Latin 
to the Greek poets. He obferves alfo, that the know- 
ledge of Greek medals is moft neceflary for a fculp-  g 
tor, and perhaps an architeét ; but an acquaintance Latin me- 7 
with Latin ones is preferable fora poet, or perhaps a “als of ufe 
painter. The’ reafon of this difference is, that the °* P° 
former generally have on the obverfe the head of fome 
king, god, or goddefs, of exquifite relief and work- 
manfhip ; but the reverfe feldom affords much fancy 
of fymbol in the early Greek coins; and in the impe- 
rial Greek coins, is chiefly impreffed with the temples 
of their deities. To a perfon of poetical imagination, 
however, the Roman coins afford the greateit enter- 
tainment, from the fine perfonifications and fymbols 
to be found on their reverfes; of which our author 
gives the following inftances: 9 7 
“Happiness has fometimes the caduceus, or wand Perfonificas | 
of Mercury, which Cicero, 1. Offc. tells us was thought tionson Ro= 
to procure every with. She has-in a gold’ coin of See "meds 
verus heads of poppy, to exprefs that our prime blefs 
lies in oblivion of misfortune. 
‘“* Hope is reprefented as a fprightly girl, walkin 
quickly, and looking flraight forward. With her a. 
hand: 
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Sect. II. 


Utility of hand fhe holds up her garments, 
... dels pede the rapidity of her pace ; while in her right hand 
Y, &¢- fe holds forth the bud of a flower; an emblem infi- 


that they. may not im- 


nitely more fine than the trite one of an anchor, which 
is the fymbol of Patience and not of Hope. This 
perfonification, with fome others, muft have been very 
familiar to the ancients ; for often in this, and in a few 


more inftances, no name, as Spes Au. or the like,’ 


is inferted in the legend. 

“¢ ABUNDANCE i3 imagined asa fedate matron, with 
a cornucopia in her hands, of which fhe fcatters the 
fruits, and does not hold up her cornucopia and keep 
the contents to herfelf, as many modern poets and 
painters make her do. 

‘The Emperor Titus, having caufe to import a 
great fupply of corn during a fcarcity at Rome, that 
fupply, or the AxnonA, is finely reprefented as a fe- 
date lady, with filled cornucopia in her left hand, 
which fhe holds upright, to indicate that fhe does not, 
however, mean to fcatter it, as Abundance has a title 
to do, but to give it to Equity to deal out. This laft 
particular is fhown by her holding a little image of 
Equity, known by her fcales and hafla pura, or point- 
lefs fpear, in her right hand, over a bafket filled with 
wheat. Behind the Annona is the. prow of a ship 
decked with flowers, to imply that the corn was 
brought by fea (from Africa), and that the fhips had 
had a profperous voyage. The beft poet in the world 
would not have given us a finer train of imagery ; the 
beft painter would have been puzzled to expres fo 
much matter in fo {mall a compafs. 

“ Security ftands leaning upon a pillar, indica- 
tive of her being free from all defigns and purfuits ; 
and the pofture itfelf correfponds to her name. Ho- 
race, in defcribing the wife man, mentions his being 
teres atque rotundus ; round and polifhed, againft all 
the rules of chance: an idea feemingly derived from 
the column upon which this ideal lady reclines. 

« The emblems of Pretry, Mopesry, and the like, 
are equally appofite and poetical. 

«© The happinefs of the ftate is pictured by a fhip 
failing before a profperous breeze: an image than 
which the fuperlative genius of Gray could find none 
more exquifite ; and he has accordingly ufed it in his 
moft capital production * The Bard,” with due fuc- 
cefs. 
«The different countries of the then known world 
are alfo delineated with great poetical imagery. It 
affords patriotic fatisfaGtion in particular to a Briton, 
to fee his native ifland often reprefented upon the ear- 
liefLimperial coins fitting on a globe, with a fymbol of 
military power, the /abarum in her hand, and the ocean 
rolling under her feet. An emblem almoft prophetic of 
the vaft power which her dominion over the fea will 
always give her, provided fhe exerts her element of 
empire with due vigour and perfeverance. 

“Coins alfo prefent us with Achaia, Africa, Ala- 
mannia, Alexandria, Arabia, Armenia, Afia, Bithy- 
nia, Cappadocia, Dacia, Dardania, Egypt, Gallia, 
Hifpania, Italia, Judea, Macedon, Mauritania, Pan- 
nonia, Parthia, Phrygia, Sarmatia, Sicily, Scythia, 
Syria, and the rivers Danube, Nile, Rhine, Tyber. 
“This perfonification of provinces ‘eems to have arifen 
from the figures of provinces carried in triumphs 5 as 
the perfonification of our old poets fprung from the 
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ideal perfons aétually reprefented in the myfterial 


plays. 
< There is one colonial medal of rude execution of 
Auguftus and Agrippa, which has-an high claim to 
merit in difplaying the ancient poetical imagery. It 
is inferibed Imp. and Divi. F. and on the reverfe, the 
conqueft of Egypt is reprefented by the metapher of 
a crocodile, an‘animal almoft peculiar to that country, 
and at that period efteemed altogether fo ; which is 
chained to a palm-tree, at once a native of the coun- 
try, and fymbolic of victory. — 
' «© As the reverfes are fo 
perfonification, 
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ufeful for knowledge of de disalatas 
fymbols of countries and actions, andfultoa 


the like; fo the portraits to be feen on old coins are Painters 


no lefs important to a painter ; the high merit of a 
great number of them, in every character, juftly intitling 
them to be regarded as the beft ftudies in the werld. 
Not to mention, that; to an hiftoric painter, the {ct- 
ence of ancient medals is abfolutely neceffary, that he 
may delineate his perfonages with the features they 
really bore while in exiltence. - This can only be at- 
tained in this way, or from ftatues and butts ; any one 
of which will coft as much as hundreds of medals ; 
and indeed a colleétion of fuch is only attainable by 
princes.” : 


. The fame things which render the ftudy of medals r, a ful 
important to a painter, do ftill more fo to a fculptor ; tor. : 


and in this particular, the ftudy of the Greek coins is 
remarkably ufeful. The {kill of the Greeks in the 
art of {culpture has always been admired throughout 
the world ; and on their coins the heads of feveral dei- 
ties are reprefented in the moft exquifite alto-relievo. 
Our author therefore thinks it ftrange, that the Gre- 
cian coins fhould have hitherto been fo little attended 
to by men of learning and tafte. They may have been 
looked upon,*he fuppofes, as belonging only to the 
province of the antiquary ; but he affures us, 
that the Greek medals will afford fatisfaction to 
the perfons who value them only as pieces of work- 
manthip. In moft refpects, they greatly excel thofe 
of Rome even in its beft times ; which our author fup- 
pofes to have been from the days of Auguitus to A- 
drian. ‘ In the days of Adrian, in particular (fays 
he), the Roman mint feems to have been the very 
feat of art and genius; witnefs the vaft number of ex- 
quifite perfonifications, engraven with equal ¢ work- 
manthip, which fwarm on the medals of that prince. 
Yet from his time down to Pofthumus, coins of admi- 
rable workmanthip are to be found. ‘Thofe of the 
Fauftinas. and Lucilla deferve particular mention. 
There is one, and not an,uncommon one, of the latter 
in great brafs, which yields: to nothing of the kind. 
The reverfe is a Venus with the name around her. 
The portrait of the obverfe feems to fpring from the 
field of the coin; it looks and breathes, nay talks, if 
you truft your eyes. The coins of Tarfus are ex- 
tremely remarkable for a kind of perfpective in the 
figures, as Froelich obferves. On others are found 
triumphal arches, temples, fountains, aqueducts, am~ 
‘phitheatres, circi, hippodromes, palaces, bafilicas, coe 
lumns and obelifks, baths, fea-ports, pharofes, and the 
like. 'Thefe furnith much pleafure and inftruttion te 
the architeét, and ferve to form his tafte to the ancient 
manner; that manner which unites perfect fimplicity 
with fublimity and grace ; that manner which every 
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moft important to their country, but leave its anti: Hiftor 


age admires, in proportion ‘as it has genius to imi- 
tate.” : 


Entertainment arifing from the Study 
of Medals. 


Besrpzs the purpofes which the ftudy of medals 
anfwers in the wfeful arts, a great variety of fources of 
entertainment are to be found in it. Mr Pinkerton 
obferves, that the moft barbarous nations are more 
pleafed with the rudeft efforts of art, than with the 
moft admirable works of nature; and that in propor- 


tion as the powers of the mind are large and various, 


fuch are alfo the pleafures which it receives from thofe 
fuperlative produGions of art, which can only be the 
offspring of vaft genius. Hence works of art are 
agreeable both to the enlightened and to the ignorant. 
The chief amufement, therefore, which attends the 
ftudy of medals, originates from the ftrength and fpi- 
rit, the finifh and beauty, which the engraver has dif- 
played in the execution of them. It befices gives a 
kind of perfonal acquaintance with the perfons of whom 
they are the reprefentations. Portraits have always 
been highly entertaining to mankind ; and our author 
is of opinion, that the love of them gave rife both to 
painting and fculpture. They are no where to be 
found fo ancient, numerous, and fo well preferved as 
in medals. Amufement is alfo derived even from the 
reprefentations af ideal hheads and perfons; nay, even 
from the minuteft fymbols. Thus the Greek coins of 
Cities prefent us with heads of deities of exquifite 
workmanfhip, apparently copied from ftatues or paint- 
ings; fo that we may even guefs at the works of A- 
pelles and Praxiteles from fome of the Greek medals. 
"heir reverfes afford fill greater variety ; there being 
fearce an obje& either in art or naturé which is not 
reprefented upon fome of them: and to the fatisfac- 
tion arifing from a view of thefe, we may likewife add 
that of beholding, ina lively manner, the dreffes, man- 
ners and cuftoms, religious and civil ceremonies, of 


the ancients: fo that from medals we may obtain an. 


interefting hiftory of manners; which, though very 
lately cultivated, may perhaps afford the moft ufeful 
and entertaining of all the provinces of hiftory. 
There is a very confiderable difference betwixt the 
ftudy df medals and that of a mere antiquary. The 
latter frequently feems to take delight in coins mere- 
ly in proportion to their suft and deformity; fo that 
it is.often a recommendation of fome of their pieces, 
that neither portrait, reverfe, nor legend, can be dif. 
covered 3. at leaft in fuch mapner as can be intelligibly 


explained. ‘** The delight of the antiquarift (fays Mr. 


Pinkerton) may be called a depraved appetite of the 
mind, which feeds on trafh, and fills itfelf with empti- 
nefs. It is perhaps a mere childith curiofity mingled 
with caprice and hypochondricifm. Againft this cha- 
ratter the ridicule of Severus i8-particularly thot, but 
with little effet; for our. antiquifts exceed in vifions 
‘and nonfenfe. I fay. aatiquifts ; for the name of anti- 
guary is facred: By antiquary, in foreign countries, 
is implied a man who illuftrates their. ancient laws, 

anners, poetry, but efpecially their ancient hiftory. 
‘There, men of the moftelevated minds are antiquaries ; 
as Muratori, Leibnitz, Mentefquieu, Du Bos. Here 
men of talents will not ftoop, forfooth, te ftadies the 


quities to chance. Every thing is important but our ~ 
hiltory; and we are profound in every ancient matter 

that 1s fuperficial ; and fuperficial in what is.profeund. 

Even England cannot boat of one general hiftorian, 

but trufts to the inaceuracy of Rapin, and the igno- 

rant neatnefs of Hume. It. is therefore no wonder 

that the itudy of antiquity is here ridiculons, though 

moft important in other countries; none requiring 

greater talents, learning, or induftry. But the hifto- 

ric .antiquary has the pleafure of benefiting fociety, 

and enlightening whole nations, while the medallis has - 
only an innocent amufement. This amufement, con- 

fidered merely as rifing from antiquarian objects, has 

not been explained, though felt by mott people, and 

more by the learned, It feems analogical. with that 

which we derive from an -extenfive profpeci: for as. 
the mind delights to expand itfelf into diftant places, 

fo alfo into diftant times. We conneé& ourfelves with. 
thefe times, and feel as it were a double existence, The 

pafitons are fingularly affected by minute circumftances, 
though mute to generalities; and the reli@s of anti- 

quity imprefs us more than. its general hiftory.”? 


Secrill. Hiffory of Medals. 


Tue ftudy of medals is not of very ancient date: 
None of the claffic wfiters give any account of collec- 
tions of them; though indeed many little particulars 
are pafled without notice by them. In the times 
of the Greeks, a colleGtion of fuch coins, as then 
exifted muft have been but little regarded, : as' confift- 
ing only of thofe ftruck. by the numerous little {tates . 
which at that time ufed the Greek charaéters end lan- . 
guage. Hence they would haye had an air of 


domettic coinage, and no attention would have been . 


paid to them, however exquifite. their workmanthip. 
might have been. 
carried on betwixt the different provinces alfo, greatly 
impeded any communication ef knowledge.to thofe. 
who wrote hiftories; fo that it-is no wonder to find 
any {mall collections that might then have exited al- 
together.unnoticed by them. ; 


The Jittle intercourfe at that time .. 


Sect 1] 


y 


Almoft as foon as any communication was opened Grech oad 


between the Greeks and Romans, 


the latter treated imitated b 


the arts of the Grecks-with all due refpeét and ap, the Ro. 


plaufe. Their coins were imitated by the. Romans, ™40% 


and preferved in cabinets by the. fenators among their - 
choiceft treafures, Suetonius informs us, that on fo- 
lemn. oceafions Auguftus was accuftomed. ‘to prefent « 
his friends with medals of foreign ftates and princes, . 
along with other valuable. teftimonies of his friendthip. 
In a more. advanced period of the Roman empire, 
however, individuals would undaubtedly form collec- 
tions of coins .pecujiar to their own itate; for Dr 
Stukeley, in his Medallic Hiftory of Caraufius, in- 
forms us,. that acomplete feries of filver coins was 
lately found in Britain, containing all the emperors - 
down to Caraufius-inclufively. From: Banduri we. 
alfo know, that certain Greek coins were {pecially 
preferved bythe Romans; aad it appears from their 
code, that ancient gold and filver coins. were made afe 
of inttead of gems; .to which diftingtion: thofeof Sicily 
were particulayly intitled. From the decline of the 
Roman empire till towards the end of the sth ventas 
*J> 


Sect. IIT. 


Hiftory.. 


va 
Eclilectors 
of meda:s. 
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ry, almoft all branclies of literature were involved in 


. darknefs, and the medallic fcience among the reit. 


While the Chriftian dominion of Conftantinople lafted, 
indeed, almoft all the arts and {ciences may be faid to 
have been kept within its own boundaries; though 
the Arabs and eaftern nations had fome arts and {cl- 
ences of their own: but after the deftruction of the 


imperial city by the Turks, the Greeks were once : 


more compelled~to become fathers to the European 
Science. Even before this time, indeed, fome veltiges 
of a revival of literature had appeared in Italy; “ and 
fo intimate and neceflary a conneétion (fays. Mr Pin- 
kerton) has now the ftudy of medals with that of an- 
cient erudition, that on the earlicft appearance of a 
revival of the latter, the former was alfo difclofed.”’ 
The firft among the moderns who began to ftudy 
the medallic feience was Petrarch. Being defived by 
the Emperor Charles 1V. to’ compofe a book contain- 
ing the lives. of eminent men,,and to place-him in. the 
lift, he replied, that he would do fo whenever the em- 
peror’s life and condu&t deferved it. In confequence 
of this converfation he afterwards fent the emperor a 
colleétion of gold and filver coins bearing the repre- 
fentations of eminent men, with an addrefs fuitable to 
his former declaration. A collection of coins was 
made in.the next age by Alphonfo king of Arragon 5 
but though this monarch colleéted all that could be 
found throughout. Italy, we know that there could not 
have been very many, as the whole were contained in 
an ivory cabinet, and carried always about with him. 
A. very confiderable colleGtion was made by Anthony 
Cardinal St Mark, nephew to Eugene IV. who afcend- 
ed the pontifical chair in 1431; and foon: after the 


grand mufeum at-Florence was begun by Cofmo de. 


Medici, where a-colleétion.of ancient coins and medals 
had a-place among other: curiofities. Corvinus king of 
Hungary about the fame time. formed a noble collec- 


tion of coins along with ancient manufcripts and other. 


valuable, relicts of anttquity. 

Mr Pinkerton confiders. Agnolo Poliziano, more 
commonly known bythe name of Angelus Politianus, as 
the firft writer who adduced medals as vouchers of an- 
cient orthography: and cuftoms. He: cites different 
coins of the Medicean colleftion in his Mifcellanea 
written about-the year-1499. By:means of a cabinet 
of medals colleéted by Maximilian I. emperor of Ger- 
many, Joannes:Huttichius was enabled to publith a 


book of the lives of the.emperors, enriched with their: 
portraits, delineated from ancient coins. Itis genes - 


rally fuppofed that this book, which appeared in 1525, 
was the firft:work of the kind; but Labbe; in his 


Bibliotheca Nummaria, mentions another named JHuftri-- 


um Imagines, by one Andreas Fulvius, printed in-1517, 


in which moft of the portraits feem to be from medals.. 
About the year 1512 alfo, Guillaume Bude, a French - 


author, had written his treatife De A/r, though it was 
not printed till many years afterwards. 


different kinds of metals... After his death, his brafs 
medals. were fent to. Provence, and were about.to-be 
fent into Italy; when the king of France, having got 
information: of the teanfaction, gave orders to ftop 
them, and. purchafe the wholeat:a very high price for 


bis own cabinet ofantiquities.. M. Grollier had an af-. 


3: 
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fortment of gold and filver as well-as of brafs medals : 
the cabinet in which they were contained fell two 
centuries afterwards into the hands of M. L’ Abbe de 
Bothelin; and was known to have been that of Grol- 
lier from fome flips of paper, on which was his ufual 
infeription for his books, Foannis Grollierii, et ami- 
corum, 


who was likewife a man of rank and fortune. 
had a good colleétion of medals, and publifhed- many 
in his T'reatife on the Religion of the ancient Romans 
in 1557. In the low countries we know, from the 
letters of Exafinus, that the ftudy of medals was begun 
abeut the beginning of the 16th ceatury. About the 
middle of that century, Hubertzus Goltzius, a printer 
and engraver, travelled over moft countries in Europe 
fearching forcoins and medals, in order to publith books 
concerning them. From one of thefe works it ap- 


pears, that there were then in the log countries 200 
nf .380 


cabinets of medals; 175 in Germany, uy. 


Se 
in Italy, and 200 in France. 


{t is probablé;>..ow- 


ever, that there are now four times as many in thefe - 


countries, beGdes sco in Britain; but we are not to 
imagine that all thefe were grand collections, for of 
{ach there are not above a dozen evé®in Italy : moft 
of thofe juit mentioned were of the ei named cafkets 
of medals, containing from oo to 1900 oF 2000. 
There are few countries, Italy excepted, 


Hiftory. 


Cotemporary with Grollier was Guillaume de Choul, are af 
He cabinets. 
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in which Number of 


a greater number of coins have been found than jp coins founds 


Britain ; though we are by no means well acquainted 
with the time. when the -ftudy of them commenced. 
Mr Pinkerton fufpe&s that Cambden was one of the 
firft, if not the very firft, Britifh author who produced 
medals-in his works, and who muft have had a {mall 
colle&tion., Speed’s Chronicle, publifhed in the 17th 


in Britains. 


century, .was. illuftrated with coins from Sir Robert ~ 


Cotton’s cabinet. . Gorlzens’s colleétion was purchafed 
by Henry prince of Wales, brother to Charles I. to 


whom he left it at his death: According to Jofeph . 


Gcaliger, it confited of 30,000 coins and medals. A 


colle&tion of 5500 coins was purchafed by Archbifhop - 


Laud for L.600, and given to the Bodleian. library. 
Thomas earl of Arundel, earl-marfhal of England, 
well known from.the Arundelian tables and other an- 


tiquities which he imported from Greecg and Italy in- ~ 


to Britain, had a rich cabinet of medals collected by 
Daniel Nifum. The dukes of.Buckingham and Ha- 


milton, Sir William Pafton, Sir-Thomas Fanfhaw of . 


Ware-Park, Sir Thomas. Hanmer, Ralph Sheldon, 
Efg; Mr Selden, &c.. are enumerated by Evelyn as 
collétors of medals: Charles I. as well-as. his hilto- 
rian the earl of Clarendon, were alfo colleGors. The 
king had a very fine cabinet ; which,. however, were 
diffipated and:loft-during the civil commotions. Oliver 
Cromwell had a {mall colle@tion; and. the cabinet of 


_ Charles II. is mentioned by-Vaillant in the preface to 
M. Grollier, . 
treafurer of the French armies in Italy, during part of © 
the 16th’century, had a great: colleCtion: of coins of | 


his treatife -intitled’Nummi-in Coloniis,” &c. This 
btanch of magnificence has not been much:attended to 
by -fucceeding Britifh ‘monarchs ; though his prefent 


-majefty hes:a very” geod. colleGion of ancient gold 
» COINS. 


A great number of fine cabinets: have been 
in Britain fince the time of Evelyn. 
1720 Faym makes mention of thofe of the duke of. 
Devonfhire, the casts of Pembroke and Winchellea, . 


Sits: 


5 fy ated 
formed Britifh: 
About the year cabinetse- 
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Of what Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Andrew Fontaine, Mr Sadler, Roman filver is rather inferior to the prefent ftlandard, Of what 
and that from the very beginning; but in the time of conftructed 


Raha Mr Abdyy Mr Wren, 


x8 
Ancient 
gold coins. 
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Ancient fil- 
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Mr Chicheley, and Mr Kemp. 
At prefent there are many remarkable colleGtions ; 
but that of the late Dr Hunter is defervedly efteemed 
the moft remarkable in Europe, excepting that of the 
French king. It was not only formed at a great ex- 
pence, but with much care and ability ; many foreign 
medals offered to it having been rejeéted. The other 
remarkable colleGtions are thofe of the duke of Devon- 
fhire, the earl of Pembroke, earl Fitzwilliam, formerly 
the marquis of Rockingham’s, the honourable Horace 
Walpole, the reverend Mr Crachrode, the reverend 
Mr Southgate, Mr Townley, Mr R. P. Knight, Mr 
Edward Knight, Mr Tyfon, Mr Barker, Mr Brown, 
and feveral others. The mufeum and univerfities have 
alfo colle€tions ; as well as the lawyers library, and 
the colleges in Scotland. 


SEcr.1V. Materials of which Medals are con- 
ftructed. 


Mepats are formed of gold, filver, and the various 
modifications of copper. The gold ufually made ufe 
of in coinage is about the finenefs of 22 carats; and 
as the art of purifying this metal was very much un- 
known in former times, the moft ancient medals are 
for this reafon much more impure than the modern 
coins. Gold is never found in its native ftate above 
22 carats fine; and the very ancient medals are much 
under that ftandard. Many of them are compofed of 
a mixture of gold and filver, called by the ancients 
eledrum. ‘The gold medals were made, of much 
finer metal after Philip of Macedon became poffeffed 
of the gold mines of Philippi in Thrace, and the me- 
dals of his fon Alexander the Great are equally fine ; 
as well as thofe of fome other princes cf that age. 
Thofe of the Egyptian Ptolemies are of the finenefs 
of 23 carats three grains, with only one grain of alloy. 
The Roman coins are very pure even from the earlieft 
times; the art of refining gold being well known be- 
fore any was coined at Rome. Some authors are of 
opinion, that the Roman coins begin to fall fhort of 
their purity after the time of Titus; but Mr Pinker- 
ton denies that any thing of this kind takes place till 
the time of the Emperor Severus; and even then only 
ina very few inftances. Moft of the Roman gold 
was brought from Dalmatia and Dacia, where that 
metal is ftill to be met with. A very remarkable cir- 
cumiftance is obferved in the eaftern part of Hungary, 
which belonged to the ancient Dacia: It germinates 
in the vines of Tokay, and is found in their ftems; as 
it is elfewhere in the ftraw of corn. 

Pliny informs us, and indeed it is generally known, 
that gold and filver are found mixed together in the 
earth. When the filver amounted to one-fifth part of 
the gold, the metal was called ek@rum; but fometimes 
the quantity of filver was added artificially. he gold 
was in thofe days as well as at prefent refined by means 
of mercury: and the ancient artifts had certainly at- 
tained to great perfection in this branch of metallurgy; 
as Bodin tells us, that the goldfmiths of Paris upon 
melting one of Vefpafian’s gold coins found only 44 
part of alloy. . 

Moft of the ancient filver, particularly that of Greece, 
as lefs pure than that of f{ucceeding times; even the 


Severus, the filver appears very bad, and continues fo 
until the time of Dioclefian. - Many writers upon this 
fubjeGhave miftaken the denarii erei, “coins of brafs 
wafhed with filver,” for filver currency. Silver coins 
are extremely fcarce from the time of Claudius Gothi- 
cus tothat of Dioclefian, or from the year 270 to 284; 
in which fhort fpace no fewer than eight emperors 
reigned. Silver at that time was found moitly in Spain; 
and the commerce with that country was difturbed by 
the ufurpers who arofe in Gaul: and fuch were the 
troubles of the times, that not only the filver, but alfo 
the gold coins of thofe eight emperors, are extremely 
f{carce. There is ftill, however, fome filver extant of 
thefe eight emperors; and it is certain, that copper 
wafhed was never ufed as filver currency, but was en- 
tirely a diftin& coinage. Occafiohal depravations of 
filver had taken place long before ; as Pliny tells us, 
that Mark Anthony mixed iron withhis filver denarii; 
and Mr Pinkerton informs us, that he had feen a de- 
narius of Anthony, which was attraéted by a mag- 
net. 


red or Cyprian, which indeed is no other than copper; 
and the common yellow brafs. Qur author obferves, 
that in the Roman coinage brafs was of double the 
value of copper, and he is of opinion, that it was the 
fame among the Greeks; and the latter is the metal 
moft commonly made ufe of in the Greek coinage. 
The: Roman feftertii are always of brafs: the middling- 
fized kind are partly copper and partly brafs; the for- 
mer being double the value of the latter, which are 


the a/es. 


Mr Pinkerton next proceeds to give an account of Mixe 
In Bri- tals. 


the mixed metals ufed among the Romans. 
tain all kinds of coins made of mixed ‘metal are with- 
out hefitation alleged to be forgeries; although it is 
certain that the variety of mixed metals ufed in coi- 
nage was very confiderable. The moft valuable mix- 
ture was that of gold or filver already mentioned, na- 
med eleéfrum; the filver commonly amounting to one- 
fifth part of the gold made ufe of, or perhaps more. 
Of this mixture are many of the early coins.of Lydia, 
and fome other Afiatic ftates; alfo thofe of the kings 
of the Bofporus Cimmerius, during the imperial ages 
of Rome. 


2r 


The ancient brafs coins confift of two kinds: the gal 
raig. 
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Next to the ele¢trum were the coins of Corinthian — 


Corinthian. brafs: but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that brafs- 


not a fingle coin was ever ftruck of this metal by the 
ancients; it having been conftantly employed only in 
the fabrication of vafes or toys. It was in ufe at any 
rate only for a very fhort time; being altogether un- 
known in the days of Pliny the Elder. Our author 
therefore ridicules thofe who pretend not only to find 
out imperial coins of this metal, but to difcover three 
kinds of it; viz. one in which the gold predominates, 
another in which the filver prevails, and a third where 
the brafs is moft confpicuous. He gives Aineas Vico, 
one of the moft ancient writers on medals, as the au- 
thor of this idea; but whofe opinions were confyted 
by one Savot, a writer in the 17th century. Vico 
mentions a coin of this kind ftruck under Auguttus, 
another of Livia, and a third of Claudius. The mif- 
take, he is of opinion, arofe from the circumftance of 
the firft propagater not being able to account for the 

various 


2 
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1Of what various mixtures and modifications of brafs obfervable 
onftructedin ancient coins of the large fize; and which in fo 
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Egyptian emperors are at firft of tolerably pure filver ; 


common a metal appear very odd to the nioderns. 
Befides the authority of Pliny and other antiquaries of 
more modern date, who all declare that they never faw 
a fingle medal of Corinthian brafs, or of that - metal 
mixed with filver and gold, our author adduces another 
evidence which he looks upon to be fuperior to either; 
viz. that thofe who have given into this fuppofition, 
imagine, that the large pieces called /e/lertii, and others 
called dupondiarii, worth about twopence or a penny, 
are faid to have been compofed of this precious metal. 
It is unreafonable to think, that any proportion of 
gold or filver could have been made ufe of in thefe. 
The coins faid to have been flruck upon Corinthian 
brafs are ovly done upon a modification of common 
brafs; of which we know, that in proportion to the 
quantity of zinc made ufe of in conjunction with the 
copper, the metal affumes a variety of hues. On the 
authority of Pliny he informs us, that the coins mifta- 
ken for Corinthian brafs were no other than prince’s 
metal: | : 

The Egyptian filver coins ftruck under the Roman 
but af- 


ver coins terwards degenerate into a mixture of copper and tin 


with a little §lver. They are very. thick, but many 
of them are elegantly ftruck, with uncommon reverfes. 
There are likewife three fets of brafs coins belonging 
to this country from the earlieft times of the Roman 
emperors there. Some of thefe are of bell-metal or 
pot-metal; and after the time of Gallienus and Vale- 
rian, the coinage of brafs with a {mall addition of fil- 
ver becomes authorifed by the itate; the coins ftruck 
upon it being called denarii erei. Thofe of lead or 
copper plated with filver have been fabricated by Ro- 
man forgers. Some coins of lead, however, have been 
met with of undoubted antiquity: and an ancient wri- 
ter informs us, that tin-money was coined by Diony- 
fius; but none has been found. The lead coins of 
Tigranes king of Armenia, mentioned as genuine by 
Jobert, are accounted forgeries by Mr Pinkerton and 
other modern medallifts. Plautus, however, makes 
mention of leaden coins, and feveral of them have been 
found; but our author looks upon them to have been 
chiefly effay pieces, ftruck in’ order to let the artiit 

_ judge of the progrefs of the dye. Others are the plated 
kind already mentioned, fabricated by ancient forgers,. 
but having the plating worn off. A great number of, 
leaden coins are mentioned by Ficorini in a work in 
titled Piomli Antichi, in which he fuppofes- them to 
have ferved as tickets for guefts; and coins. of the 
fame kind are alfo mentioned by Pafleri. Inthe work: 
intitled Notitia Imperii Romani, there is mention of 
coins made of leather,, but. none of them have. ever: 
been found. 


Sect. V. Of Ancient Money. 


In confidering the different fizes, values, &c. of the 
Greek and Roman coins, our author treats of the me- 
dals as money ; a knowledge of which, he fays, is ef- 
fentially neceflary to every. reader of the claffics; info- 


much that it may almoft difpute the preference with ° 


the ftudies of ancient geography and chronology. Not- 
withftanding all that has. been written upon the fub- 


4 


jeG, however, our author is of Opinion, 
is ftill in its infancy, in as far as it relates to the real 
money of the ancients. 


that the fcience . Ancient 


N 


a 


Toney 


“The ideal (fayshe), which 4, 


is indeed the moft important province of difcuffion, Knowledge 


has been pretty clearly afcertained; and we are 
as well acquainted with the Attic mma or mina, 
the perplexing progres of the Roman //ertia, as with. 
our own pounds. But with the aétual coin of the an- 
cients the cafe is different ; and the ignorance even of 
the learned in this point is wonderful.” 

Our author now goes on, with great afperity of 
language, to particularife the ignorant manner in which 
modern authors have treated the fubje&t of medals. 


«¢ Arbuthnot and Clarke (fays he) are if poffible more. 


ignorant of medals than Budeus the very firt. The 
latter profeffes his love of medals, but quotes a con- 
fular coin with the head of Cicero; and looks upon 
one of the 30 pieces of filver, the reward of the treach- 
ery of Judas, and which was faid to. be preferved 2- 
mong fome reliéts at Paris, to be worthy of reference 
and commemoration. Arbuthnot, if we may judge 
from his book, had never feen any ancient coins; and 


Clarke, it is-well known, was quite ignorant of them.. 


The latter, with all his labour, feems even to have 


known nothing of the theoretic part of the real ancient: 


money. Indeed Dr Mead’s catalogue feems to have 
been almoft the only Jook on medals which had under 
gone his perufal. On the other hand, the ignorance 
of medallifts on this feore is no lefs profound. To 
this day they look upon the didrachms of /Egina, fo 
celebrated in antiquity, as tridrachms of /Egium; and. 
upon the early obolus as a brafs coin.. Inthe Roman 
clafs the large brafs is efteemed the as, while it fhall 
be proved that it is the /e/ertius, and worth four a/es. 
The denarius is reckoned at ten afes even in the impe- 
rial times ; whereas it only went at that rate for the 
firft. 90 years after. the coinage of filver at Rome. 
The denarius zreus is taken for filver currency; with 
other miftakes which evince that medallifts are as igs 
norant of the theory as the others are of the prac- 
tice.” , 


er: 


In his account of the ancient. Greek money,.Mr'Mo 


Pinkerton.obferves, that the light of fcience, 
of the fun, has proceeded from eaft to wett. 
moft probable (fays he), that the firft invention of 
money arofe like the other arts. and fciences.; and. 
{pread from thence into the weftern parts of the world. 


almoft of anctent 
and mo 
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In its firft fhape it appeared as mere pieces of metal tsfixt 
without any ftated form or impreffion; in lieu of rude Rates. 


which, it was regulate@ by. weight. Even. down to 
the Saxon government in England, large fums were 
regulated by weight; and in our own times every fingle 
piece is weighed in gold; though with regard to filver 
this nicety is not: minded,. nor indeed does it feem 
practicable. Among the ancients, whofe commercial 
tranfactions were lefs important. and extenfive than 
thofe of the moderns, filver was weighed as well as 
gold; nay even brafs, in fome. cafes. 


: 23": 
In Greece, large fums were determined by mune or-Greek mes- 


mine; and the moft capital fums by talents. 
country the mina is fuppofed to have contained 100 
drachme, of fmail filver coins, of that country, and 
the. talent 6c minz. 


The. mina is. fuppofed to be a> 
pound weight of the country to which it belonged. 
The Attic pound, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, con-- 
tained! 


In every ney. 


Ancient 
Money. 
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tained £6 ounces, equal to our avoirdupois pound: 
but Mr Pinkerton looks upon this as a very abfurd 
opinion, and accufes the Doétor of having adopted it 
merely that he may explain a paffage in Livy. He is 
of opinion, that the Attic pound is very nearly the 
fame with the pound Troy. The mina of Athens had 


_ at firft 73 drachms; but by Solon it was fixed at 100. 
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The ancient drachm weighed the fame which it does 
at prefent in medical weight, wiz. the eighth part of 
an ounce, ‘T’he mina or pound of 12 ounces had con- 
fequently 96 of thefe drachms; but four of them were 
given to the round fum to fupply defeés in the alloy; 
‘and indeed {f{ays our author), in confequence of a 
common practice in all ages and in all countries, of 
giving fome addition to a large weight. Thus the 
pound in weight had but 96 drachm# in fa&, while 
the pound in tale had 100; as the Roman libra in 
weight had but 84 denarii; in tale 100; and as our 
pound in tale, by an inverfe progrefs, is not a third of 
our pound in common weight.” 

Notwithftanding the very fevere criticifm on Dr 
Arbuthnot juft mentioned, however, we find our au- 


A re S. 


three talents or ftandards. «2. That of Aégina, ufed in 
moft of the more ancient filver coinages; as would 
feem in even the later of Egypt, Carthage, Cyrene, 
&c. 2. The Attic (being the Afiatic gold ftandard, 
afterwards ufed by Phidon king of Argos in eftima- 
ting gold, and called Euboic from Eubeea, one of the 
quarters of the city of Argos), ufed in Athens and 
the greater part of the world as the ftandard both 
of gold and filver. 3. 'The Doric or Sicilian talent 
of 24 nummi, each worth an obolus and an half; whence 
the talent is eftimated at fix Attic drachms or three 
darics. Thefe weights continued to be the ftandard 
of money after it began to be diftinguifhed by im- 
preffion; nay, to the Bil of Greece and prevalence of 
the Roman empire.” 

Coinage, according to Herodotus, was firft invent- 


Sect. 


haps the whole of the ancient coins of Afia, Africa, Ancient 
Greece, Magna Grecia, and Sicily, are reducible to Money. 
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Coinage 


| 


ed by the Lydians, from whom the Greeks quickly re- originates _ 
ceived it. The former could not have received it from in Lydia. | 


the Perfians, whofe empire did not begin till 570 B.C. 
though our author fuppofes that it might have: pro- 


bonts. ceeded from the Syriana, who carried on commerce in | 


very ancient times. The moft ancient Greek coins of Moit an- | 
filver have an indented mark upon one fide, and a tor-cient Gree 


thor adopting his account of the ¢alents ufed in coin- 
age in feveral countries. Thus, according to the 


Door, 


‘Tent, and filver by the Babylonian. 


‘that of AE gina. 


to have 


The Syrian talent had 
Ptolemaic - 
Antiochian 
Eubeean « 

: Babylonian 
Larger Attic 
“'Fyrian 
Egyptian 
Eginean - 
Rhodian - 100 
“Notwithitanding the conceffion made here by Mr 


15 Attic mine. 


“Pinkerton to the Doétor, he tells us, that he very 


‘much queftions this lift of talents, and that many an- 
cient writers are little to be relied upon. ‘* Writers 
on this fubjet confefs, that the numbers in all ancient 


“manufcripts are the parts moft fubje& to error, as be- 


ing almoft always contraéted. . They ought to allow 


‘that the authors themfelves muft often be liable to 


wrong information. 

“« Herodotus mentions, that King Darius ordered 
gold to be paid into his treafury by the Euboic ta- 
The Euboic is 
efteemed the fame with that called afterwards the At- 
tic; and as we eftimate gold by carats, fo it is natu- 
ral to fuppofe, that the moft precious metal would be 
regulated by the moft minute weight. But I con- 
fefs, I take the Babylonic talent to be the fame with 
Mr Raper has proved the firft coins 
of Macedon to be upon the ftandard of Aigina. Now 
the early Perfianm coins are upon that very fcale, the 
largeft tetrddrachms weighing from 430 to 440 grains. 
Fence it follows, that the Perfian filver coins were of 
the Aiginian ftandard; and the payment was certainly 
to be made according-to the ftandard of the money. 
The larger Attic talent was of 80 lefler mine; becaufe 
the larger Attic mina was of 16 ounces. The Alex- 


-andrian talent, according to Feflus, confifted of #2,c00 


denarii, bemg the fame with that ufed by the Egyp- 
‘tian fh in their coins; and is fhown by Mr Raper 

een the fame with the talent of gma. Per- 
IN° 201. 


toife upon the other; and thofe of greateft antiquity aa ee 
cCriDe@e 


have no letters upon them. 'Thofe of later date have 
AIT! marked upon them, which medallifts interpret of 
4Egium in Achaia; being led into that fuppofition by 
the tortoife, which they look upon as the fure mark 
of the Peloponnefus. But though our author agrees 
that the tortoife was fo, he thinks that they are other- 
wife very far wrong in their conclufions. gium in 
Achaia was a place of no confequence till the times of 
Aratus and the Achaian league; but there are 11 of 
thefe coins in Dr Hunter’s cabinet, which fhow that 
they muit have been ftruck in times of the moft re- 
mote antiquity, and that the place where they were 
ftruck was rich and flourifhing at the time. The coins 
we {peak of are not uncommon; but thofe which have 
the name AITEION at full length, and which may 
perhaps belong to AZgium in Achaia, are extremely 
{earce; infomuch that in all Dr Hunter’s vaft collec- 
tion there are not above one or two. They are likes 
wife conftruéted upon a fcale quite’ different from all 
other Grecian money; being of 8, 13, 153, 90, and 
about 186 grains. ‘The Grecian drachma at an ave- 
rage i866 grains; and Mr Pinkerton thinks it would 
have been ftrange if pieces had been ftruck of eight- 
tenths of an obolus, of an obolus and an half, or of a 
drachma and an half. A! gium being originally an ob- 
{eure village, could not be the firft which coined mo- 
ney : fo that Mr Pinkerton fuppofes the name 4!rt 
to have ftood for Avgialus, the ancient name of Si- 
cyon, a wealthy and powerful city; or rather AEgina, 
the mint of which was much celebrated, and perhaps 
the moft ancient in Greece. 

Other arguments in favour of thefe coins being de- 
rived from A°gina, are drawn from their weight as well 
as their workmanfhip, which are quite different from 
thofe bearing the name of Aigium at full length. 
The coinage of Aigina is known to have been different 
from that of the reft of Greece; infomuch that its 
drachma was worth 10 Attic oboli, while the Attic 
drachma was valued only at fix. Hence the drach- 
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Ancient mas of /Egina were named by the Greeks raxt:y, or 
Money, thick; a name very applicable to the coins in queftion. 
From thefe obfervations, our author is of opinion, that 
we may even diftinguifh the precife weight of the an- 
cient coins of Aigina. Accerding to the exact pro- 
portion, the drachma of this place fhould weigh ex- 
actly 110 grains; and one of them very much rubbed 
weighed above gc. The others of larger fize, which 
feem to be didrachms of /Mgina, weigh from 181 to 
194 grains; but the latter being the only one he could 
meet with in good prefervation, it was impoffible to 
form any juft medium. Even in thofe beft preferved, 
he thinks that ten grains may be allowed for a watte 
of the metal in fo long a time as 2400 years, which 
would bring the drachma of A‘gina near its proper 
ftandard. ‘The obolus of {gina was in proportion 
to its drachma of fix oboli. It is the piece of 154 
grains, and 13 when very much rubbed. The hemi- 
obolon is that of eight, and when rubbed ought toweigh 
nine. 

ae The general denomination of the Greek money is 
The drach- 3 : ; 
ma the the drachma, or eighth part of an ounce; which to this 
moft gene-day is retained in the medical weights, the Grecian 
ral denomi- coins receiving their names from the weights they bore; 
mation. though in fome inftances the weights received their 
appellations from the coins. The filver drachma, ac- 
cording to Mr Pinkerton, was about nine pence fter- 
ling; and he finds fault with thofe who make the 
drachma and denarius both equal to one another, the 
latter being no more than eight pence. ‘The didrachm 
of filver, according to the fame calculation, was worth 
18d.; but the ¢ridrachm occurs very rarely ; and Mr 
Pinkerton is even of opinion, that medallifts give this 
name to the didrachm of A‘gina. ‘Vhe largeft. of all 
the Grecian coins is the tetradrachm, which on the 
Eginean ftandard is worth five fhillings ; but in thofe 
of the other ftates only four. ‘There are, however, 
_many fubdivifions in the filver drachma; the highett 
being the tetraobolion or coin of four oboli; being in 
proportion to the drachma as our groat to a fixpence, 
weighing about 44 grains, and being in value about 
fixpence. ‘The hemidrachm or triobolion comes next 
in value, weighing about 33 grains, and worth four- 
pence halfpenny. The filver diobvlion, or third of 
the drachma, weighs about 22 grains, and is worth 
three pence. The obolus of filver weighs about 11 
grains, and is worth only three’ halfpence. There is 
fikewife a hemiobolion in filver, or half the obolus, 
of five grains and an half, value three farthings: and 
another called tetartobolion dichalcos or quarter obolus, 
which is the. moft minute coin yet met with ; and by 
reafon of its extreme fmallnefs, weighing only two 
grains and a quarter, is now very fcarce: but there 
?s one in the cabinet of Dr Hunter, and fome more 
have been lately brought from Athens by Mr Stu- 
art. Some of them are likewife met with at Taren- 
tum. It would appear, however, that there were 
fome ftill fmaller, and of value only three-fourths 
of a farthing. None of thefe have been met with ; 
and the {mallnefs of the fize renders it improbable that 
any will ever be met with; as the peafants, who com- 
monly difcover coins, would probably either not ob- 
ferve them at all, or if they did would negle& them as 

things of no value. 
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Many different names have been impofed on the Ancient 


coins belonging to the different flates of Greece: thus 
Koen, the maiden, was aname often applied to the te- 


Money. 


tradrachm, and which would feem to apply to thofe Diffoont 
of Athens; though there are coins of other cities with names of 


the head of Proferpine, and the word Kg», to which Greek 
* coins, 


it would appear more applicable in our author’s opi- 


nion. Xerwve, the hell, was the name of another coin 


from its type. A Sicilian coin was named Asuapetiov, 
from Gelon’s wife. A tetradrachm was named 
Keawatayous, and had eight «Sexs or hemidrachms. 
The tessnivv, fo called from its country Troizene, 
had Pallas on one fide and a trident on the reverfe. 
The hemiobolion wasvthe 7:savep of Lacedemon ; and 
the Kea.8@ is fuppofed to have been equal to the 
Roman feftertius or quarter drachma. The cy/ophori 
were coins with the myftic cheft or hamper of Bacchus 
upon them, out of which a ferpent rifes; and are much 
celebrated in antiquity. We are told by Livy, that 
Marcus Acilius, in his triumph over Antiochus and 
the Etolians, carried 248,000 of them; Cneius Man- 
lius-Vulfo in that over Gallo-Grecia had 250,000; 
and Lucius Emilius Regillus, in his naval triumph over 
the fleets of Antiochus, had 131,3co. Cicero like- 
wife mentions his being poffeffed of a vaft fum in them. 
The moft probable opinion concerning,them feems to 
be, that they are all filver tetradrachms; fuch as be- 
long to the cities of Apamea and Laodicea in Phry- 
gia; Pergamus in Myfia; Sardes and Tralles in Ly- 
dia; and Ephefus; but it is a miftake to afcribe any 
to Crete. Mr Pinkerton thinks it abfurd to imagine 
that Crete, a {mall ifland, fhould ftrike fuch vaft num- 
bers of coins; though Cicero mentions his being in 
poffeffion of an immenfe treafure in them at the time 
he was governor of Afia Minor. ‘ It is moft likely 
(fays Mr Pinkerton), that his wealth fhould be in the 
coin of the country to which he belonged. But what 


had thefe triumphs or Cicero’s government to do with 


Cretan money? But indeed the coins themfelves, as 
above noticed, eftablifh the fact.” 


Another fet of coins famous in antiquity were thofe 


34 


of Cyzicus in Myfia, which were of gold; but they are Coins of 


now almoft entirely vanifhed by being recoined in 
other forms. The Agiavdimov vousoue, or money of Ary- 
andes, who was made governor of Egypt by Cam- 
byfes, is made mention of by Hefychius; but none of 
them, as far as is known, have reached our times. 
They muft have been marked with Perfian chara¢ters, 
if with any. The coin of Queen Philifiis is mentioned 
by the fame writer, and many of thefe pieces are ftill 
extant; but we know not where this queen reigned, 
nor does there feem to be any method of finding it 
out. Mr Pinkerton inclines to believe, that fhe pre- 
fided over Sicily ; and as a confirmation of that fup- 
pofition, mentions fome inferiptions of BAZIAIZZAz 
PIAIZTIAOS on the Gradini of the theatre at Syracufe; 
but which appear not older than the Roman times. 
Some authors are of opinion, that fhe reigned in Cof- 
fara or Malta; which our author thinks much more 
improbable. 

The moft particular attention with regard to the 


Cyzicus 


SS, 
names and ftandard of coins is due to thofe of Athens; Athena 
and itas remarkable, that moft of them which have 
reached us are of a very late period, with the names of 

B magiltrates 
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Ancient magiftrates inferibed upon them, Some of thefe bear 

Money- the name of Mithridates; and few are older than the 
era of that prince; who, it is well known, took. the 
eity of Athens in his war with the Romans. I fuf- 
pect (fays Mr Pinkerton) that no Athenian coins of 
filver are pofterior to Sylla’s infamous deftruction of 
that city: an event the more remarkable, as Salluft 
tells us, that Sylla was learned in Greek. Indeed Ca- 
ligula, Nero, and moft of the pelts of fociety, have 
been learned men, in fpite of a noted axiom of Ovid, 


Sed ingenuas didiciffe feliciter artes 
Emollet mores, nec finit effe feros. 


It is fill more remarkable, that the fabric of Athe- 
nian coins is almoft univerfally very rude: a fingular 
circumftance, if we refle&t how much the arts flourith- 
ed there. It can only be accounted for from the ex- 
cellence of their artilts being fuch as to occafion all 
the good ones to be called into other countries, and 
none but the bad left at home. In like manner, the 
coins ftruck at Rome in the imperial times are excel- 
lent, as beiag done by the beft Greek artifts; while 
thofe of Greece, though famous at that time for pro- 
ducing miraculous artifts, are during that period com- 
monly of very mean execution. The opulence of A- 
thens in her days of glory was very great; owing in 
an eminent degree to her rich commerce with the 
kingdoms on the Euxine fea; carried on chiefly from 
Delos, which belonged to Athens, and was the grand 
centre of that trade.”? Hence it has become matter 
of furprife to Neumann, that when there are fo 
many coins of Mycene, an ifland even proverbially 
poor, there fhould be none of Delos. But Mr Pinker- 
ton accounts for this from Mycene’s being a free ftate, 
and Delos fubject to Athens. ‘* It may be well fup- 
pofed (fays he), that Athens had a mint-at Delos; 
and fuch Athenian coins as have fymbols of Apollo, 
Diana, or Latona, were {truck in this ifland.’’ 

36 The copper-money of the Greeks is next in anti- 
Greek cop- guity to the filver. Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, that 
Per money: it was not ufed at Athens till the 26th year of the Pe- 
loponnefian war ; about 404 years before Chrift, aud 
300 after filver was firft coined there. The firft cop- 
per coins were thofe of Gelo of Syracufe, about 490 
Bay 
The chalcos of brafs, of which eight went to the 
ver obolus, feems to. have been the firft kind of 

Greek coin. At firft it was looked upon as of fo little 
confequence, that it became proverbial; and to fay 
that a thing was not worth a chalcos, was equivalent 
to faying that it was worth nothing. As the Greeks 
became poor, however, even this diminutive coin was 
fubdivided into two, four, nay eight «77- er fmall 
coins; but our author cenfures very feverely thofe 
who have given an account of thofe divifions. ‘* Pol- 
lux and Suidas, copying from him (fayshe), tell us, that 
there were feven lepta to one chalcos; a number the 
moft unlikely that can be, from its indivifibility and 
imcapacity of proportion. 

«¢ Pollux lived in the time of Commodus, fo was too 
late to be of the fmalleft authority : Suidas is four or 
five centuries later, and out of the queftion. Pliny tells 
us, that there were ten chalci to the obolus; Diodo- 

~ rus and Cleopatra that there were ‘fix; Ifidorus fays 
there were foyr: and if fuch writers differ about the 
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Of the chal- Gi 
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larger denomination, we may well imagine that the Ancient 
{maller equally varied in different ftates; an idea fup. Money- 
ported by thefe undeniable witnefles the coins which 
remain. Mott.of the Greek copper-coin which has 
reached our times confifts of chalci; the lepta being 
fo fmall as to be much more liable to be loft.””?. In Dr 
Hunter’s cabinet, however, there are feveral of the di- 
lepta of Athens: and from being ftamped with the 
reprefentation of two owls, feem to be the fame with 
the filver diobolus: ‘a circumitance (fays Mr Pinker- 
ton) of itfelf fufficient to confute Pollux; for a dilep- 
ton can form no part of feven; anumber indeed which 
never appeared in any coinage of the fame metals, and 
is contradictory to common fenfe. It may be ob- 
ferved, that the whole brafs coins of Athens publithed 
by Dr Combe are reducible to four fizes, which may 
be the lepton, dilepton, tetralepton or hemichalcos, and 38 
chalcos. ‘The firft-is not above the fize of one of king “¢pton, 
James I.’s farthing tokens; the laft about that of our tia 
common farthing.”? The /pta was alfo- called K:e«, ~ 
as being change for the poor. The KJes@, perhaps 
fo called from the figure of a wolf upon it, was the coin 
of a particular ftate, and if of brafs muft have weighed 
three chalci. The other names of the copper-coins of 
Greece are but little known. Lycurgus ordered iron 
money to be coined at Sparta; but fo perifhable is 
this metal, that none of that kind of money has reach- 
ed our times. 

After the conqueft of Greece by the Romans, moft 
of the coins of that country diminifhed very much in 
their value, the gold coinage being totally difconti- 
nued: though fome of the barbarous kings who ufed 
the Greek character fwere permitted to coin gold, 
but they ufed the Roman model; and the ftandard 
ufed by the few cities in Afia who fpoke the Greek 
language in the time§ of the emperors is entirely un- 
known. Copper feems to have been the only metal 
coined at that time by the Greeks themfelves ; and 
that upon the Roman itandard, then univerfal through 
the empire, that there might be no impediment to the 
circulation of currency. They retained, however, fome 
of their own terms, ufing them along with thofe of 
ihe Romans. The afarion or affarium of Rome, the 
name of the diminifhed as, being 16 to the drachma 
or denarius, the obolus was fo much diminifhed in va- 
lue as to be ftruck in brafs not much larger than the 
old chalcus, and valued at between two and three af- 
faria; which was indeed its ancient rate as to the 
drachma.. This appears from the copper coins of 
Chios, which have their names marked upon them. 
The brafs obolus, at firft equal in fize to the Roman 
feftertius or large brafs, leffens by degrees to about the 
fize of a filver drachma. From the badnefs of the 
imperial coinage in Greece alfo, it appears that brafs 
was very fcarce in that country, as well as in all the 
cities ufing the Greek characters; being found moftly 
in the weftern countries of the Roman empire. The 4) | 
time of this declenfion. in fize of the Greek coins is Era of the} 
by Mr Pinkerton fuppofed to have been from Au- declenfion ” 
guftus down to Gallienus. He is of opinion, however, A eied a 
that the copper obolus, at firft above the fize of large age, ; 
brafs, was ufed in Greece about the time of its firft 
fubjection to Rome; and that the lepta ceafing, the 
chalci came in their room, with the dichalcus and the 
hemiobolion of brafs, 
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With refpe&t to the gold coins of the Grecks, Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion that none of that metal was 
coined before the time of Philip of Macedon, as none 
have reached our times prior to the reign of that mo- 
narch. From a paflage in Thucydides our author con- 
clues, that in the beginning of the Peloponnefian war 
the Athenians had no gold coin. Mentioning the 
treafure in the Acripolis or citadel of Athens, at the 
commencement of that war, the hiftorian mentions 
filver coin, and gold and filver in bullion; and had 
any of the gold been in coin, he would certainly have 
mentioned it. Philip began his reign about 68 years 
after the beginning of the Peloponnefian war; and 
we can fcarce fuppofe that any city would have pre- 
ceded the elegant and wealthy Athens in the coining of 

old. 

‘ Notwithftanding, however, this deficieney of gold 
coin among the Greeks, it is certain that the coinage 
of gold had taken place in Sicily long before; as we 
have gold coins of Gelo about 491 B.C. of Hiero I. 
478, and of Dionyfius I. in 4o4, all ufing the Greek 
characters; though not to be ranked among the gold 
coins of Greece, as Philip caufed his to be. Gold 
coins of Syracufe even appear of the third clafs of an- 
tiquity, or with an indented {quare, and a fmall figure 
in one of its fegments. Gold coins were ufed in the 
cities of Brettium, Tarentum, and throughout Magna 
Grecia; alfo in Panticapea in Thrace, and likewife 
Cofa in that country ; but not in Tufcany, as is com- 
monly believed, though Neumann proves that they are 
ftruck by Brutus, and are unqueftionably as ancient as 
the Greek ceins. The Thebans and Athenians pro- 
bably coined the firft gold after Philip had fet them 
the example, and when they were attempting to refift 
the projects of that enterprifing monarch. ‘The Atto- 
lians probably coined their gold during the time of 
their greateft power, about a century after Philip, and 
when they were combating the power of Aratus and 
the Achzwan league. ‘ There is (fays Mr Pinkertor) 
but one »“:xeve@ of Thebes, much worn, in Dr Hun- 
ter’s cabinet, and weighing but 59 grains; and per- 
haps not above two or three xpveo or gold didrachms 
of Athens in the world; one of which is alfo in the 
collection of Dr Hunter, and weighs 1324 grains. 
It appears to be more modern than the reign of Phi- 
lip. That monarch having got poffeffion of the mines 
of Philippi in Thrace, improved them fo much, that 
they produced him annually above a thoufand talents 
of gold, or 2,880,000]. of our money. From this 
gold the firft coins named from the monarch Philippi 
were ftruck. They were marked with his portrait ; 
and for many ages after were fo numerous, that they 
Were common in the Roman empire; whence the 
name Philippi became at length common to gold, fil- 
ver, and at laft even brafs coins of their fize. Even 
in the time of Philip gold was very fcarce in Greece ; 
but after the Phocians had plundered the temple of 
Delphos, this precious metal, which had been valu- 
ed as gems, and confeerated only to the decoration 
of the temples of the gods, began to be known among 
the Greeks. ‘The comparative value of gold and fil- 
ver, however, feem to have been at that time very dif- 
ferent from what they are nédw. Herodotus values 
gold at 13 times its weight in filver; Plato in his 
Hipparchus at 123 and even the low value of 10 to 
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1 feems to have been the ftated value in Greece, tho’ Ancient 


in Rome the plenty of filver from the Spanifh mines 
made the value of gold to be much higher ; and there 
is no reafon to think that it was ever valued in that 
city at lefs than 12 times its weight in filver. The 
Philippus, xeve@; gold piece, or flater, is a didrachm, 
and is the moft common of all the ancient coins. Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion that it went for 20 filver 
drachms on its firft appearance ; but in latter times 
for 25 Greek drachme or Roman denarii. There are 
proofs of the Philippi being didrachms, both from the 
writings of ancient authors and from numbers of the 
coins themfelves, which remain to this day ; and that 
the xevr@, or principal gold coin of Greece, was of 
the fame weight, is alfo evident from ancient writings. 
It was anciently worth about 15s. but valuing gold 
now at the medium price of 41. per ounce, it is worth 
about 20s. The »xeveG, or half the former coin, 
{carcely occurs of the coinage of Philip and Alexan- 
der, though it does of Hiero I. of Syracufe and of king 
Pyrrhus. It paffed for ten filver-drachmas, and was 
valued only at 7s. 6d. though now worth tos. There 
was another divifion of this kind worth about §s. 
There were befides fome leffer divifions of gold coins, 
which could not be worth above two drachmas. Thefe 
were coined in Cyrene; and there were befides feveral 
old gold coins of Afia Minor, the value of which is 
now unknown. Our author fuppofes that they were 
coined not with relation to their weight as parts of the 
drachma, but merely to make them correfpond with fo 
many filver pieces as was neceflary. ‘T’here are alfo 
larger coins than the xeveS the 4:xeve@ of Alexander 
and Lyfimachus being double its value. Some others 
are met with by Lyfimachus, Antiochus III. and fome 
of the Egyptian monarchs, weighing four times the 
xpve@, and now worth about 41. fterlmg. Some 
weigh even more; but this our author fuppofes owing 
to the gold being lefs pure. 

In Rome, as well as in Greece, the money was at 
firft eftimated by. weight 
by that people was copper, filver being long unknown 
in Rome; nor is it certainly known that any filver 
has ever been found in the Italian mines. In Rome 
the firft valuation of money was by the Jira gravis 
gris, or pound of heavy brafs: and in the progrefs of 
their conqueits, the little filver and gold that came in 
their way was regulated by the fame ftandard, as ap- 
pears from the ftory of Brennus: The weights made 
ufe of were the fame with thofe which continue to this 
day. The pound confifted of 12 ounces of 458 grains 
each; but the pound by which the money was weighs 
ed appears to have confifted only of 420 grains to. the 
ounce, or to have contained in all 5040 grains. This 
became the ftandard of copper; and when filver came 
tobe coined, feven denarii went to the ounce as eight 
drachms did in Greece. Gold was regulated by the 
Jeriptulum or fcrupulum, the third part of a denarius, 
and by the larger weights juft mentioned. ‘The num- 
ber 10 was at firft ufed by the Romans in counting 
their money ; but finding afterwards that a fmaller 
number was more convenient, they divided it into 
quarters ; and as the quarter of 10 is 27, they for this 
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Of the Ro- 
man pound, 


44 
reafon beftowed upon it the name of /é/lertius or “ half Settertius, 
the third;’’ to exprefs that it was two of any weights, as, &¢. 


meafures, &c. and half a third; whence the feftertius 
Ba came 
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Ancient came at laft to be the grand eftimate of Roman mo- 
_ Money: ney. The as being at firft the largeft, and indeed the 
. only Roman coin, the word /e/fertius means /eflertius as, 

or “two afes and an half.” On the firft coining of 
filver, the denarius of ten afes was ftruck in the mofk 
common and convenient denary divifion of money, or 
that by tens; the feftertius being of courfe two afes 
and an half. But the denarius being afterwards efti-. 
mated at 16 afes, the name feftertius was {till applied 
to a quarter of the denarius, though it now contained 
four afes. The term /é/ertius was applied to all fums 
not exceeding 1000 feftertii, or L.8:6:8; but for 
greater fums the mode of the feftertius was likewife 
altered, though not to exclude the former. Very large 
fums of money were eftimated by the hundred weight 
of brafs; for the Romans were at firft unacquainted 
with the talent. The hundred weight,.by way of 
eminence, was diftinguifhed by the name of pondus, 
and /efertium pondus became a phrafe for two hundred 
weight and an half. Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, 
that we may value the as Hibralis of ancient Rome at 
about eight-pence Englifh. Eftimating the as there- 
fore at a pound weight, the /e/ferteum pondus was equal 
to 1000 fefertii, or L.8:6:8 3 and by a coincidence 
which our author fuppofes to have been the effect of 
defign, as foon as the filver coinage appeared, the 
Jefertium centum denariorum was always equal to L.8, 
6s. 8d. alfo. The word /éefertium itfelf, however, feems 
to have been unknown prior to the coinage of filver 
money at Rome: the pondera gravis eris being fufh- 
cient before that time for all the purpofes of a ftate in 
which money was fo fcarce. But however this may 
be, the pondus or hundred weight of brafs was precife- 
ly worth 100 denarii, or a pound of filver. As the 
great feftertium was always valued at 1000 of the 
fmaller, or L.8:6:8, we never find one feftertium 
mentioned in authors, but two, three, or more; ten 
thoufand of them being equal to L.8,333,333:6: 8. 
45 The ftates from which the Romans may be fuppo- 


eve fed firft to have derived their coinage, were the Etruf- 
mans deri- eans and the Greek colonies in Magna Grecia and 
ved their Sicily. Jofeph Scaliger, Gronovius, &c. contend that 
toinage. 3+ was from the Sicilians that the Romans firft derived 


their knowledge of money ; but Mr. Pinkerton argues 
that it was from the Etrufcans. In confirmation of 


his opinion he appeals to the ftate of the Roman ter-. 


ritories in the time of Servius Tullius, who is looked 
upon to have been the firft who coined money at 
Rome. At that time the whole Roman dominion: 
did not extend beyond ten miles round the city ; and: 
was entirely furrounded by the Etrufcan and Latin, 
ftates; Cuma being the next Greek colony to it that 
was of any confequence, and which. was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, at about the diftance of 150 
miles. Our author: afks, Is ‘it reafonable to. think 
that the Romans received the ufe of money. from the 
Etrufcans and Latians who were their neighbours, or 
from the Greeks, who were at a diftance, and at that 
time, as far as appears from their hiftory, abfolutely 
unknown to them? ‘ If this argument (adds he) is 
itrong with regard to the neareft Grecian, colonies, 
what mutt it be with refpe& to Sicily, an.ifland 300 
miles diftant from Rome, where it was not known, at 
that time, if a boat went by land or water?” Argu- 
aents, however, for this. opinion, have been derived. 
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from the fimilarity betwixt the Sicilian and Roman 
coins; which Mr Pinkerton now proceeds.to examine. 
The Greek pound in Sicily was called »:7¢z, and con- 
fitted, like the Roman, of 12 %vy*::, or ounces; and 
Mr Pinkerton grants that the Roman /iéra was deri- 
ved from the Greek :te2, but denies that the as, or 
libra, a coin, was from Sicilian model. ‘The Sicilians. 
had indeed a coin named »rez; but it was of filver, and 
of equal value to the Eginean flandard, ten of which 
went to the Sicilian daxurireove He differs from Gro- 
novius, that the ftandard of Aégina was ufed at Co- 
rinth, and of courfe at Syracufe ; as it appears from 
Ariftotle, that the Sicilians had a talent or ftandard of 
theirown. The Sicilian obolus or 4:tg« contained al- 
fo 12 ounces or chalci, fo named at firft becaufe they 
weighed an ounce weight; but the ovy«ua: of Hiero 
weigh more than a troy ounce; and the brafs coins 
of Agrigentum are marked with cyphers as far as fix: 
the largeft weighing only 186 grains, or about one 
third of the primitive ounce.. Our author denies that 
even the Roman denarius took its rife from the Sici- 
lian 2:xaa:rgov, as many authors aflert. Were this the 
cafe, it would have weighed 180 grains; whereas the 
Roman denarii are not above the third part of the 
quantity. 

From all thefe confiderations, our author is of opie 46 
nion that the Sicilians borrowed the divifion of their Origin of 
area from the Etrufcans, or poffibly from the Romans‘? Sicilians) 
themfelves ; which our author thinks is more probable “aimed | 
than that the Romans had it from Sicily. The 
flrongeft argument, however, again{ft the Roman coin- 
age being borrowed from the Sicilian is, that though 
great numbers of Sicilian coins are to be found in the 
cabinets of medallifts, yet none of them refemble the 
as libralis of the Romans in any degree. In moft ca-. 
binets alfo there are Etrufcan coins upon the exa& 
{cale of the as libralis, and feveral of its divifions 3. 
from whence Mr Pinkerton concludes, that ‘ thefe, 
and thefe alone, muft have afferded a pattern to the 
primitive Roman coinage.”? The Etrufcans were a co- 
lony from Lydia, to which country Herodotus afcribes 
the firft invention of coinage. **Thofe colonifts (fays Mr 
Pinkerton), upon looking round their fettlements, and. 
finding that mo filver was to be had, and much /e/s gold,’? 
fupplied the mercantile medium with copper; to which 
the cafe of Sweden is very fimilar, which, as late as the 
lait century, had copper coins of fuch magnitude, that 
wheel-barrows were ufed. to carry off a fum not very 
confiderable. 

Some coins are found which exceed the as ibralis in q 

: 3 47 
weight ; and thefe are fuppofed to be prior to the.Of the moft’ 
time of Servius Tullius. Some of them are met with 29cient Ro-7 
of 34. and of 53 Roman ounces; having upon one“? SBS | 
fide the figure of a bull rudely impreffed, and upon 
‘the other the bones of a fifh, They. are moft com- 
monly found at Tudder, or Tudertum in Umbria 3. 
but they appear always broken at one end: fo that 
Mr Pinkerton is of opinion that perhaps fome might 
be ftruck of the decuffis form, or weighing ten pounds. 
Thefe. pieces, in our author’s opinion, make it evi-- 
dent, that the Romans derived their large brafs coins: 
from the Etrufeans and the neighbouring ftates : they 
are all caft in moulds; and the greater part of them: 
appear much more ancient than the Roman afes,. even 
duch as are of the greateft antiquity. 
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Mr Pinkerton agrees with Sir Ifaac Newton as to the 
time that Servius ‘l'ullius reigned in Rome, which he 
fuppofes to be about 460 B.C. His coinage feems to 
have been confined to the as, or piece of brafs having the 
impreffion of Janus on the one fide and the prow of a 
fhip on the other, becaufe Janus arrived in Italy by fea. 
Varro, however, informs us, that the very firft coins 
of Tullius had the figure of a bull, or other cattle 
upon them, like the Etrufcan coins, of which they 
were imitations. Thofe with the figure of Janus and 
the prow of a {hip upon them may be fuppofed firft 
to have appeared about 400 B.C. but, in a fhort 
time, various fubdivifions of the as were coined. ‘The 
femis or half is commonly ftamped with the head of 
Jupiter laureated ; the ¢riens or third, having four cy- 
phers, as being originally of four ounces weight, has 
the head of Minerva; the guadrans or quarter, marked 
with three cyphers, has the head of Hercules wrapt 
in the lion’s fkin; the /extans or fixth, having only 
two cyphers, is marked with the head of Mercury 
with a cap and wings; while the uncia having only 
one cypher, is marked with the head of Rome. All. 
thefe coins appear to have been caft in moulds, by a 
confiderable number at a time; and in the Britifh mu- 
feum there are four of them all united together as’ 
taken out of the mould in which perhaps dozens were 
caft together. In procefs of time, however, the f{mall- 
er divifions were ftruck inftead of being caft; but 
the larger {till continued to be caft until the as. 
fell to two ounces. Even after this time it was 
{till called Ubra, and accounted a pound of copper s. 
though there were now larger denominations of it 
eoined, fuch as the bias or double as: trefis and gua- 


ions of it druffiis of three and four afes; nay as far as decu/fis or. 


uck. 


ten afes, marked X. Olivieri mentions one in his own: 
cabinet weighing upwards of 25 ounces, and caft when. 
the as was about three ounces weight. There is likewife 
in the Mufeum Etrufcum a decuffis of 40 Roman. 
ounces, caft when [the as was at four ounces. There 
was likewife a curious decuflis in the Jefuit’s library 


at Rome, for which an Englifh medallift offered 201. ;. 


but it was feized by the Pope along with every other. 


thing belonging to the fociety. 
Mr Pinkerton contefts the opinion of Pliny. that 


so ; ? ; 
Yecreafe of the as continued of a pound weight till the end of 


he as it} 
eight. 


the firft Punic war. His opinion (he fays) is con- 
futed by. the coins which ftili remain ; and it appears 
probable to him that the as decreafed gradually in. 
weight ; and, from one or two of the pieces which 
fill exift, he feems to think that the decreafe was 
flow, as from a pound to eleven ounces, then to ten,. 


nine, &c.; but neither the as nor its parts were every 


corre@ly fized. During the time of the fecond Punic 
war, when the Romans were fore prefled by Hanni- 
bal, the as was reduced to: a fingle ounce. It is faid 
to have taken place in the 215th year before our era, 
being about 36 years after the former change. This 
as libralis, with the face of Janus upon it, is the form. 
moft commonly met with previous to its being redu- 
éed to two ounces. Our author fuppofes that the as 
libralis continued for at leaft a- century and an half 
after the coinage of Tullus, down to 300 B.C, about 
the year of Rome'452, between which aad the so2d 
year of Rome a gradual diminution of the as to two 
eunces mus have taken place. he following table 
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of the dates of the Roman coinage is 
Pinkerton. 

The libralis, coined by Tullus with the figures of 
oxen, &c. about 167 years after the building of Rome, 
according to Sir Ifaac Newton, or about the year be- 
fore Chrift 460 
As libralis with Janus and the prow ofafhip 400 
As of ten ounces > ° 309 
Eight 299 
Six 280 
Four 270 
Three ’ - 260 
Two, according to Plin 250 
One, according to the fame author es 21 


given by Mr 


About 175.B.C. alfo, we are informed by Pliny,. 


that the as was reduced to half an ounce by the Papy- 


rian law, at which it continued till the time of Pliny 


himfelf, and long after. 


After the Romans began to-have an intercourfe with: 


Greece, a variety of elegant figures appearupon the parts 
of the as, though not on the as itfelf till after the time 
of Sylla. ‘Towards the latter end of the republic alfo,. 
dupondit, or double afes, were coined, together with 
the feftertii zrei,. which came in place of the guadru/- 
Jes; when the denarius began to be reckoned at 16 afes ; 
probably at the time the latter was reduced to half an 
ounce: In fome inftances-it is to be obferved, that the. 
Romans accommodated their coins to the country where 
their army was ftationed ; whence we have many coins 
marked as Roman, which have been coined in.Magna 
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Coirs on’ 
the Greek: 
{cale marks 


Grecia and Sicily, and are evidently upon the Greek-ed as Ro- 


and not. the Roman fcale. 
republican times, alfo, the types begin to. vary; fo 
that we have a brafs coin fuppofed to be ftruck by 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, having upon it a double 
head: of that. warrior, reprefenting a Janus.. Mr Pin- 


kerton fuppofes it to have been a dupondius; which: 


indeed appears to. be the cafe from the double head. 


This.coin is of copper, and ftill weighs an.ounce, not-- 


withitanding its antiquity. 

The largeft imperial copper coin was the feftertius, 
a piece worth about two-pence, of our money. Mr. 
Pinkerton: cenfures feverely the opinion of other me- 
dallifts, all of whom fay that the feftertius was of ti- 
ver. ‘In fa& (fays he), it would be. as rational in. 
any antiquary, a thoufand years hence, to contend 
that the halfpenny. and farthing are of filver,  becaufe 
they were fo in the reign of Henry VIII.” In con- 
firmation. of his own opmion,. he quotes.the following 


paflage from Pliny :. ‘* The greateft. glory of brafs is: 


now due to the Marian, called’ alfo that .of: Cordova.- 


This,. after the Livian, moft abforbs the lapis calami~ 


naris, and imitates. the goodnels of native orichalcum. 
in our feftertii and dupondiarii, the afes. being con-. 
tented with their own copper.”? Gronovius confefles, 
that he. does: not know what to make of this. paflage,. 
and that it caufes him hefitate.in his opinion. ‘he: 
Livian mine mentioned here. by Pliny, is fuppofed to. 
have got its-name from Livia the wife of Auguftus 3, 
and it is probable that the pieces marked with her- 
portrait, intitled. Justiria, Satus, Virtus, &c. 
were dupondii from this very mine, the metal. being: 
exceedingly fine, and of the kind named Corinthian. 
brafs by the ancient medallifts. ‘* Perhaps (fays Mr: 
Pinkerton) the mine. received its name from.this very, 
a) irs - 
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of yellow 


*brafs. 


4 
Diminution : flay os 
of the fe- Alexander Severus, when it was diminifhed by one 


ftertius, 


taken from it.” ‘ 

No change took place in the Roman coinage from 
the time that the as fell to half an ounce to the 
days of Pliny: but Mr Pinkerton obferves, that be« 
fore the time of Julius Cefar yellow brafs began to 
be ufed, and was always looked upon to be double the 
value of Cyprian orred copper. There are but few 


coins in large brafs immediately before Julius Cefar, 
-or even belonging to that emperor; but from the time 


of Auguitus downward, the large coins are all found 
of brafs, and not one of them-copper. The largeft of 
what are called the middle fize are all of yellow brafs ; 


and the next fize, which is the as, and weighs half an 


ounce, is univerfally copper. What the ancients na- 
med orichalcum, or what we call bra/s, was always look- 


-ed upon to be greatly fuperior in value to the xs cy- 


prium. Procopius, {peaking of a ftatue of Juftinian, 
tells us, that brafs inferior in colour to gold is almoft 
equal in value to filver. ‘The mines of native brafs 
were very few in number, and were owing entirely to 
the fingular combination of copper and lapis calamina- 
ris in the bowels of the earth, which very feldom oc- 
curs; and the ancients were far from being well ac- 


-quainted with the method of combining thefe twd bo- 


dies artificially; fo that yellow brafs was always efteem- 
ed at double the value of copper: and hence, in the 
ancient coinages, the brafs and copper pieces were 


‘kept as diftint as thofe of gold and filver. 


Mr Pinkerton challenges to himfelf the difcovery 
that the imperial feftertius was of brafs; and is at con- 
fiderable pains to bring proofs of it. Befides the te- 
ftimony of Pliny, which of itfelf would be decifive, 
this isfupported by the ftrongeft collateral evidence of 


-other authors. rom a paflage in Julius Africanus, 


who wrote the J4lpix«, er Treatije on Medicine, it ap- 
pears that the nummus, or feftertius, weighed an 
ounce, and of confequence that it could not be filver 
but brafs; and all the large imperial Roman coins 
weigh an ounce. We know not the age in which Ju- 
lius Africanus lived ; but as he makes the denarius to 
contain 16 afes, he muft have been before the age of 
Gallienus, when it had 60. Grohovius fuppofes him 
to have been the fame mentioned by Eufebius. This 
author {peaks of a Julius Africanus who lived in the 
time of Heliogabulus, and whom Mr Pinkerton fup- 
pofes to have been the fame with him above men- 
tioned, - 
The feftertius underwent no change till the time of 


third of its weight. Tajanus Decius was the firft 
who coined double feftertil, or quinarii, of brafs; but 
from the time of ‘Trebonianus Gallus to that of Gal- 
lienus, when the firft brafs ceafes, the feftertius does 
not weigh above the third part of an ounce: the lar- 
ger coins are accounted double feftertii; and after 
the time of Gallienus it totally vanifhes.. In the time 
of Valerian and Gallienus we find a new kind of coin- 
age, mentioned by the name of denarii aris, or Philip 
pi erei. ‘Two fizes of denarii began to be ufed in the 
time of Caracalla; the larger of fix feftertii, or 24 
aflaria; the fmaller of four feftertii, or 16 affaria as 
ufual. In the time of Pupienus, the latter was redu- 
ced to fuch a fmall fize as not to weigh more than 
36 grains; though in Caracalla’s time it weighed 56. 


AM. ONS. Sect. 
After the time of Gordian III. the fmaller coin fel] Ancient 
into difufe, as breeding confufion. The larger dena: Money 
rius of fix fetlertii, though diminifhed at laft to the 
fize of the early denarius, {till retained its value of fix 
feftertii, or 24 aflaria. The Philippus ereus came at 
jength in place of the feftertius. It was alfo called 
denartus'; from which we may learn not only their 
fize, but that they were in value ten aflaria as the firft 
denarius. In the reign of Dioclefian, the place of 
the feftertius was {upplied by the /ollis, that emperor 
having reftored the filver coin to its purity, and like- 
wife given this form to the copper; but it would feem 
that this reftoration of the coinage only took place to- 
wards the end of his reign; whence we have but few 
of his filver coins, and ftill fewer of the folles, though 
the denari @rei continue quite common down to the 
time of Conttantine. The follis of Dioclefian feems 
to have weighed above half an ounce; and Mr Pin- 
kerton is of opinion, that Dioclefian defigned this 
coin to fupply the place of the denarius zreus; which 
of courfe was worth ten affarie, and fix of them went 
to the filver denarius. From this time the aflarium 
diminifhes to the fize of 30 grains; and foon after the 
follis appeared, the denarius cereus was entirely drop- 
ped, the former having gradually fupplied its place. 
Some mints appear to have retained the ufe of the de- 
narius longer than others; and in fome the change 
was preceded, and gradually brought in by wafhing 
the follis with filver or tin, as the denarius had for- 
merly been. Pieces of this kind occur in the times 
of Dioclefian, Maximian I. and II. and Conftantius L; 
that 1s, for about ten years after the follis made its ap- 
pearance. Some countries, however, retained the de- 
narius wreus; others the follis; and fome had a me« 
dium betwixt the two, or the follis wathed in imita- 
tion of the denarius. 

‘Towards the end of the reign of Conftantine I. a 55. | 
new coinage was introduced throughout the whole iid “7 

y p : ; ; ; age intro 
empire. ‘The follis coined by this prince was of half diced by. 
an ounce weight ; 24 of them going to the milliaren-Conttans 7 
fis, or larger filver coin. The word follis fignifies alfo tine I. 
a purfe, in which fenfe we fometimes find it mention- 
ed in the Byzantine hiftory. The common follis. of 
filver, when it occurs by itfelf, means a purfe of 250 
milliarenfes, as the feftertium was 250 denarii; and by 
alaw of Conttantine Ll. every man paid to the ftate a fol- 
lis or purfe according to his income. The method of 
counting by purfes continues in Turkey to this day. 

‘The dupondius was only half the value of the feftertius, 56 
or about one penny Sterling; and before the yellow Of the dw 
brafs appeared it feems to have been ftruck upon cop- Pondivs. 7 
per, and double the fize of the as. There are fome 
of this coin, {truck in the time of Julius Cefar, in yel- 
low brafs, weighing half an ounce, with a head- of 
Venus Victrix upon one fide; on the reverfe, a female 
figure, with ferpents at her feet: while others have a 
Victory on the reverfe, with Q. Oppius Pr. After the 
time of Auguitus, the dupondius was ftruck in yellow 
brafs ; which Pliny tells us was.alfo the cafe in his time. 

The word dupondiarius feemsto have been ufed by Pliny, 
and adopted, not to exprefs that the coin was dupondius, 
but that it was of dupondiary value. Neither was the 
former word contined to fignify double weight, but was 
ufed alfo for double length or meafure, as in the in- 
{tance of dupondius pes, or two feet, &c. In the ca 
peri 
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therefore, dupondius was ufed, not to fig- 
nify a coin of double the weight of the as, Sut of 
double thé value. It was one of the moft common of 
the Roman coins; and féems to have been very com- 
mon even in Conftantinople. In the time of Juf- 
tinian, it feems there was a cultom of nicknaming 
young ftudents of the law dupondit, againt{t which the 
emperor made a law ; but it 1s not known what gave 
rife to the name. The dupondius, though of the 
fame fize with the as, is commonly of finer workman- 
fhip, the metal being greatly fuperior in value. It 
continues to be of yellow brafs, as well as the feiter- 
tius, to the time of Gallienus ; but the as is always 
of copper. 

The imperial as, or @/artum, was worth only an 
halfpenny. At firft it weighed halt an ounce, and 
was always of copper till the time of Gallienus, when 
st was made of brafs, and weighed only the eight 
part of an ounce. From the time of Gallienus to 
that of Dioclefian, it continued to diminifh {till more, 
the fize being then twenty to an ounce, This was 
the fame with the lepta, or {malleit coins but the 
vousiat, which weighed only ten grains. 

The parts of the as occur but feldom ; which may, 
indeed, be well expected, confidering the low value of 
it ; though there fill occur fome of thole called femis, 
triens, quadrans, fextans, and uncia, coined in the 
times of Nero and Domitian. There is no {mall brafs 
‘from the time of Pertinax to that of Gallienus, ex- 
cepting that of Trajanus Decius; but in the time of 
Gallienus it becomes extremely common ; and the coins 
of {mall brafs, as well as the larger, are always mark- 
ed S.C. {uch as want it being univerially accounted 
and were plated with filver, though the 


forgeries, with : 
The {mall pieces tiruck: for 


plating be now worn off. >i 
{laves during the time of the faturnalia muit alfo be 


diftinguifhed from the parts of the as. ‘The 5. 
upon thefe moft probably fignifies Saturni Confulto, and 
were {truck in ridicule of the true coins, as the flaves 
on that occafion had every privilege of irony. 

The feftertius diminifhes from Pertinax to Gallienus 
fo fait that. no parts of the as are ftruck, itielf being 
fo fmall. ‘Trajanus Decius, indeed, coined fome {mall 
pieces, which went for the femis of the time. ihe 
{mall brafs coins under Gallienus were called affaria, 
fixty of which went to the filver denarius. _They are 
about the fize of the denarius, and iome ot them oc- 
cur of the coinage of Gallus and his family, of half 
that fize, which appear to have been ftruck during the 
latter part of his reign, when the affarium was dimi- 
nifhed to a {till fmaller fize. It is probable, however, 
that fome of thefe very fmall coins had been itruck in 
all ages of the empire, in order to featter among the 
people. on folemn oceafions. Mr Pinkerton is ot opi- 
though moit other me- 
dallifts think that they were medallions. “ But if fo 
(fays our author), they were certainly called myfiia a 
non mittendo ; for it would be odd 1 ine medallions 
were fcattered among the mob. It is a common cuf- 
tom juit now to ftrike counters to icatter among the 
populace on fuch occafions, while medals are given to 
peers of the kingdom ; and we may very juitly reafon 
from analogy on this occafion.” 

The a/arion or Jepton otf the Conflantinopolitan em- 
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pire was, as we have already obferved, one of the 
{malleft coins known in antiquity, weighing no more 
than 20 grains ; and the noumia were the very {malleft 
which have reached our times, being only one-half of 
the former. By reafon of their extreme {mallnefs, 
they are very fcarce ; but Mr Pinkerton informs us, 
that he has in his poffeffion.a fine one of Theodofius II, 
which has on it the emperor’s head in profile. Theo- 
dofius P. F. AV.3; onthe reverfe a wreath, having in 
the centre voT. XX.: MULT. XXX. 

The principal coin of the lower empire was the fol- 
lis, which was divided into an half and quarter, name 


by Du Cange to have been a {mall brafs coin, as the 
other is fuppofed to have been by Mr Pinkerton.— 
Befides thefe, the follis was divided into 8 oboli, 16 
aflaria or lepta, and 32 noumia, though in common 
computation it contained 4o of thefe laft. ‘This coin, 
notwithftanding fo many divifions, was of no more 
value than an halfpenny. 

Mr Pinkerton controverts an opinion, common 
among medallifts, that the largeft brafs coin or follis 
of the lower empire had 40 {mall ccins, exprefled by 
the letter M upon it ; the next had 30, exprefled by 
the letter a; the half by the letter K ; and the quar- 
ter marked I, which contained only 10. Mr. Pinker- 
ton informs us, that he has three coins of Anaftafius, . 
all marked M in large: one of them weighs more 
than half an ounce; the fecond 4o grains lefs; and+ 
the third of 160 grains, or one-third of an ounce ; but 
the fize is fo very unequal, that the laft, which is very 
thick, does not appear above half the fize of the firft. 
There are pieces of Juftinian which weigh a whole 
ounce; but the fize of copper was increafed as the 
filver became fcarcer ; and the value of the coinage 
cannot be deduced from the weight of the coins, as it 
is plain that our own coinage is not of half the value 
with regard to the metal. A great number of medal- 
lions were ftruck by Conftantius II. but there is na: 
other copper larger than the half ounce, excepting - 
that of Anaftafius, when the follis began to be {truck - 
larger. All medallifts allow the others to be medallions, - 

The metal employed in thefe very {mall coins, . 
though at firft of brafs, was always a bafe and refufe 
kind ; but copper is generally made ufe of in the parts 
of the as from the earlieft times to the lateft ; and if. 
brafs be fometimes employed, it is never fuch as ap- 
pears in the feitertii and dupondiarii, which is very 
fine and beautiful, but only the refufe. ‘¢ Yellow brats 
of the right fort (fays Mr Pinkerton) feems totally 
to have ceafed in the Roman. coinage with the fefter- 
tius, under Gallienus, though a few fmall coins of 
very bad metal appear under that hue as late as Ju- 
lian II.” 

Silver was coined in Rome only as late as the 485th 
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year of the city, or 266 B. C. Varro indeed fpeaksRoman 


of filver having been coined by Servius . Tullius, and lilver, 


the libella having been once in filver ; but Pliny’s au- 
thority muft be accounted of more weight than that 
of this author, as he miftakes the »te« of Sicily for 
Roman coins, having been. current at Rome during 
the time of the firft Punic war. Even Pliny, aecord- 
ing to our author, very frequently miftakes with regard : 
to matters much antecedent to his own time; andi 
5 among - 
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rius 44.; and the feftertius, whether filver or brafs, 2d. Ancien 
The Genarius is the coin from which our penny is dee Moxey 
rived, and was the chief filver coin in Rome for 53] 
600 years. According to Celfus, feven denarii went vy, (631 
to the Roman ounce, which in metals did not exceed the denar 
430 grains; but as all the denarii hitherto met with 21d its 
weigh at a medium only 60 grains, this would feem Pat® 


1H 
xacient among the moderns he criticifes feverely Erafmus and 
Muney- }Jume.  Erafmus (fays he), who had been in Eng- 
Jand for fome time, talks of leaden money being ufed 

here. Not even a leaden token was ftruck in the 

reign of Henry VIII.; yet his authority has been fol- 

lowed with due deference to fo great a name; for 

how could Erafraus, who muft have feen the matter 
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with his own eyes, affert a direct falfchood ? To give 
a later inftance in a writer of reputation, Mr Hume, 
in vol. yi. ‘his hiftory, has thefe words, in treating 
of the reign of JamesI. ‘ It appears that copper 
halfpence and farthings began to be coined in this 
reign. Tradefmen had commonly carried on their re- 
‘tail bufinefs by leaden tokens. ~The {mall filver penny 
was foon loft; and at this time was nowhere to be 
found.” Copper halfpence and farthings were not 
firuck till Charles I]. 1672: there were {mall tokens 
for farthings ftruck in copper by James I. but not one 
for the halfpenny. The filver farthings had ceafed 
with Edward VI. but the filver halfpence continued 
the fole coins till Charles II. It was by copper tokens 
that {mall bufinefs was carried on. ‘The filver penny 
was much ufed till the end of the rcign of George L.; 
and, fo far from being nowhere to be found, is fuper- 
abundant of every reign fince that period, not except- 
ing even the prefent reign of George III. From thefe 
inftances the reader may judge how ftrangely writers 
of all ages blunder, when treating a fubject of which 
they are entirely ignorant.”’ 

The firlt filver denarii coined at Rome, are fup- 
ofed by our author to have been thofe which are im- 
refled with the Roma; and he inclines to account 

thofe the moft ancient which have a double female 
head on the one fide, and on the reverfe Jupiter in a 
car, with Viétory holding the reins, and the word 
Roma indented in a rude and fingular manner. The 
double female head feems to denote Rome, in imita- 
tion of the Janus then upon the as. There are 15 of 
thefe in the cabinet of Dr Hunter; one of the largett 
weighs 984 grains: and the reit, which feem to be of 
greateft antiquity, are of various weights betwixt that 
and 843 the {maller and more modern weigh 58 or 
sg grains; but Mr Pinkerton is ef opinion, that the 
large ones are of the very firft Roman coinage, and 
ftruck during that interval of time betwixt the coin- 
age of the firft filver denarius and the as of two ounces. 
He takes the indentation of the word Roma to be a 
mark of great antiquity; fuch a mode being fcarcely 
known any where elfe, except in Caulonia, Crotona, 
and other towns of Italy; all of them allowed to be 
ftruck at leaft 4oo B.C. As thefe large coins are not 
double denarii, they muft have been ftruck prior to 
the {mall ones ; and Newmann has given an account of 


to make the Roman ounce only 420 grains; though 
perhaps this deficiency may be accounted for from the 
unavoidable wafte of metal even in the beft preferved 
of thefe coins: According to this proportion the Ro- 
man pound contained 84 denarii; but in tale there 
was a very confiderable excefs; for no fewer than 100 
denariit went to the Roman pound. The Greek 
ounce appears to have been-confiderably larger than 
that of Rome, containing about 528 grains; yet not- 
withitanding this apparently great odds, the difference 
in the coins was fo {mall, that the Greek money went 
current in Rome, and the Roman in Greece. The 
denarius at firft went for 10 affes,and was marked X; 
it was afterwards raifed to 16; which Mr Pinkerton 
fuppofes to have been about 175 B.C. Some are 
met with bearing the number XVI. nay, with every 
number up to CCCCLXXVI. Thefe large numbers 
are fuppofed to have been mint-marks of fome kind 
or other. After being raifed to 16 afes, it continu- 
ed at the fame value till the time of Gallienus; fo 
that till that time we are to look upon its conftituent 
parts to be 16 afes or affaria, eight dupondii, four 
brafs feitertii, and two filver quinarii. Under the 
emperor Severus, however, or his fucceffor Caracalla, 
denarii were ftruck of two fizes, one of thema third 
heavierthanthecommon; whichwe mutt of confequence 
{uppofe to have borne a third more value. This large 
piece obtained the name of argenteus, and argenteus 
Philippus, or the * filver Philip ;”” the name of. Philip 
having become common to almoft every coin. The 
common denarii now began to be termed minut? and 
argentei Philippi minutuli, &c. to exprefs their being 
{maller than the reft. Some have imagined that the 
large denarii were of the fame value with the fmall, 
only of worfe metal ; but Mr Pinkerton obferves, that 
among the few which have any difference of metal, 
the fmalleft are always the worlt. The firft mention 
of the minuti is in the time of Alexander Severus, who 
reduced the price of pork from eight minuti at Rome 
to two andto one. ‘he minutus argenteus of that age 
was about 4o grains; and from the badnefs of the 
metal was not worth above 4d. of our money. Thus 
the price of meat was by this prince reduced firft to 
8d. and then to 4d. 
According to Zozimus and other writers, the pu- 
rity of the Roman coin was reftored by Aurelian: 
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but Mr Pinkerton controverts this opinion ; thinking pity of th 
it more probable, that he only made the attempt with- Roman 
out fuccefs ; or that his reformation might be entirely coins. 


one of them recoined by Trajan, in which the inden- 
tation of Roma is carefully preferved. The firft de- 


narius was in value 10 afes, when the as weighed three 
ounces; and allowing 99 grains at a medium for one 
of thefe large denarii, the proportion of copper to 
filver muft have been as 1 to 160; but when the-as 


fell to one ounce, the proportion was as 1 to 80: 


when it fell to half an ounce, fo that 16 afes went to 
the denarius, the proportion was as I to 64, at 
avhich it remained. Copper with us, in coinage, is 
to filver as t to 40; but in actual value as 1 to 72. 
At Rome the denarius was worth 8d.; the quina- 
N° 201. 


confined to gold, on which there is an evident change 
after the time of this emperor. His fucceffor Taci- 
tus is faid to have allowed no brafs to be mixed with 
filver upon any account; yet the few coins of 
this emperor are very much alloyed. We are certain, 
however, that the emperor Dioclefian reftored the fil- 
ver to its ancient purity; the denarii ftruck in his 
reign being very {mall indeed, but of as fine filver as 
the moft ancient coins of the empire. After Gor. 
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Ancient dian III. the: {mall denarius entirely vanifhed, while 
Money. the large one was fo much diminifhed, that it refem- 
bled the minutus, or fmall one of Caracalla in fize. 
Gallienus introduced the denarii erei inftead of the /e- 
flertit. The argenteus, though reduced more than one 
third in fize, contained fix denarii aerei, the old ftand- 
ard of feitertti. According to the writers of this pe- 
riod, and fome time afterwards, the denarius or ar- 
genteus contained 60 affaria; whence it follows, that 
each denarius zreus had 10; and from this it probably 
had its name. ‘The affaria are of the fize of the ar- 
gentei already mentioned; and fhow the copper to 
have retained nearly its old proportion of value to the 
65 filver, viz. 1 to 60. 

Reforma- =A larger filver coif was introduced by Conftan- 
ion of the 444, who accommodated the new- money to. the 

ilver con 7 , y 
by Conftan- pound of gold in fuch a manner, that 1000 of the for- 
ine. mer in tale were equal to the latter in value; fo that 
this new piece from thence obtained the name of the 
milliarenfis or ‘* thoufander.”’? Its weight at a medi- 
um is 70 grains, or 70 to the pound of filver: but Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion, that it might have contained 
72 grains, of which two have now perifhed by the 
foftnefs of the filver; that the pound contained 42 ; or 
that two of the number might be allowed for coinage; 
while the alloy alone would pay for coining gold. 
The code fays, that 60 went to the pound; but the 
numbers of this are quite corrupt. The milliarenfis was 
worth about a fhilling fterling. The argentei or de- 
narii, however, were ftill the moft common currency ; 
and having been originally rated at the 100 to the 
pound of filver in tale, they from thence began to be 
called centenionales, or ** hundreders.’? Thofe of Con- 


ftantine I. and II. Conftans, and Conftantius, weigh 
from 50 grains down to 40 ; thofe of Julian and Jovian, 
from 40 to 30; and of the fucceeding emperors from 


that time to Juftinian, from 30 to 20. Under Hera- 
clius they ceafed entirely ; and from Juftinian to their 
total abolition, had been brought down from 15 
to 10 grains. A like decreafe of weight took place 
in the milliarenfis; thofe of Conftantine and Conftans 
being above 70 grains in weight; thofe of Arcadius 
not above 60; and the milliarenfis of Juftinian not 
more than 30 grains; but, from the weight of thofe 
in Dr Hunter’s cabinet, Mr Pinkerton deduces the 
medium to have been exaétly 70,8, grains. Thefe 
coins were alfo called majorine. 
Account of The {maller filver coins of Rome were, 1. The qui- 
the fmall  narius, at firft called vidoriatus, from the image of Vic- 
ah tory on its reverfe ; and which it continued to bear 
sf from firft to laft. Its original value was five afes, but 
it was afterwards raifed to eight, when the value of the 
denarius increafed to 16. According to Pliny, it was 
firft coined.in confequence of the /ex Clodia, about 
the 525th year of Rome. Some are of opinion, that 
it was called «eztv under the Conftantinopolitan 
empire, becaufe it was worth a «geriv of gold, 144 
of which went to the ounce: but this is denied by Mr 
Pinkerton, becaufe at the time that the word xtexti0v 
firft appears in hiftory, the denarius did not weigh 
above 30 grains; and of confequence, as 25 muft have 
gone to the gold folidus, of which there were fix in 
the ounce, 130 denarii muft have gone to the ounce 


of gold. He is therefore of opinion, that the word 
Var. XI. Part-I. 
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xegariov was only another name for the denarius when Ancient 
much reduced in fize; probably owing to the great Mo 
{carcity of filver in Conftantinople, though in the fame 
city there was plenty of gold ; and of confequence, the 
gold folidus was never diminifhed. ‘ For Montef- 
quieu (fays our author) has well obferved, that gold 
muft be common where filver is rare. Hence gold 
was the common regulation of accounts in the Eaftern 
empire.” ‘The Sxegarv met with in ancient authors, 
according to Mr Pinkerton, was merely an improper 
name for the milliarenfis; when, on account of the 
{carcity of filver, the denarius was reduced, and no 
milliarenfis coined: fo that the current milliarenfis of 
former reigns happened to be double to the denarius 
or centenonialis. The quinarius diminifhes in fize 
along with the other coins: thofe of Auguftus weigh- 
ing. 30 grains, of Severus 25, of Conftantine I. 

20, of Juftinian 12, and of Heraclius only 5. A 
new filver coinage feems to have taken place after the 
days of this emperor ; as the little we then meet with, 
which in the beft cabinets fcarce exceeds a dozen of 
coins, confifls entirely of large unfhapely pieces of 
coarfe metal. 6y 

2. The confular denarius had alfo four filver fefter- Divifions of 
tii, till the as fell to half an ounce, when it was thought the dena- 
proper to coin the feftertius in brafs, as it continued “"* 
to be ever afterwards. ‘ The very laft filver fefter- 
tius (fays Mr Pinkerton) which appears, is one witha 
head of Mercury, and H.S. ; on the reverfe a Caduceus 
P. SEPVLLIVS 3 who appears to be the p. SEPVLLIVS 
MACER of the denarii of Julius Cefar. If fo, as is 
moft probable, the feftertius was coined in filver down 
to Auguitus; and it is of courfe not to be expected 
that any of brafs can appear till Auguftus, under 
whom they are attually quite common. I have in- 
deed feen no coin which could be a confular brafs fe- 
ftertius; and tho’ we have certainly brafs dupondii of 
Cefar, yet it is reafonable.to infer, that the brafs fe- 
ftertius was firft coined by Auguftus. - Not one filver 
feftertius appears during the whole imperial period, 
yet we know that the feftertius was the moft common 
of all filver coins. The confular feftertii of filver, 
marked H. S. are not uncommon, nor the quinarii ; 
but the latter aré very fearce of all the emperors, if 
we except one inftance, the asta REcEPTA of Au- 
guitus. 68 

“ The Roman gold coinage was ftill later than that Roman 
of filver. Pliny tells us, that ‘ gold was coined 62 8°!4 
years after filver; and the fcruple went for 60 fefter- 
ces. It was afterwards thought proper to coin 40 
pieces out of the pound of gold. And our princes 
have by degrees diminifhed their weight to 45 in the 
pound.” This account is confirmed by the pieces 
which ftill remain ; for we have that very coin weigh- 
ing a.fcruple, which went for 20 fefterces. On -one 
fide is the head of Mars, and on the. other an eagle ; 
and it is marked XX... We have another coin of the 
fame kind, but double, marked XXX; and its triple, 
marked Y* or 603 the ¥ being the old numeral 
charaéter for 50.”? Mr Pinkerton, the difcoyerer of 
this, treats other medallifts with great afperity. Sa- 
vot and Hardouin are mentioned by name}; the Jatter 
(he fays) is “ ignorant. of common fenfe ;?? and nei- 
ther he nor Savot-could. explain it but by reading 
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Ancient backward ; put the y for the Roman V, and thus ma- 
Money. king it xy. Other readings have been given by vari 
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rich city of Palmyra, and thus becamé mafter of the Ancient 
treafures of the caft, obtained’ fuch a profufion of gold, Money. 


ous medallifts, but none have hit upon the true one 
excepting our author, though the coin itfelf led to it; 
being juit three times the weight of that marked ¥x, 
We have likewife half the largeft coin, which is mark- 
ed xxx, and which weighs 26 grains; the fmalleft is 
only 1733 the xxxx weighs 34; and the 1x or 
drachma 53. There is alfo the didrachm of this coin- 
age, of 106 grains. 

The aurei or Roman gold coins, were at firft 48 in 


the aurci. the pound; but they were afterwards diminifhed in 


number to 40, owing to an augmentation in the weight 
of each coin. In the time of Sylla, the aureus weigh- 
ed no lefs than from 164 to 168 grains, and there were 
only 30 in the pound; but fuch confufion in the 
coinage was introduced by that conqueror, that no 
pérfon could know exa@tly what he was worth. Till 
this time the aureus feems to have continued of the 
value of 30 filver denarii, about one pound fterling ; 
for about that time it was enlarged a whole third, 
that it might ftill be equivalent to the full number of 
denarii. But after Sylla had taken Athens, and: the 
arts and manners of Greece became objects of imita- 
tion to the Romans, the aureus fell to 40 in the pound, 
probably when Sylla had abdicated his diétatorfhip. 
Thus, being reduced near to the fcale of the Greek 
xeveG@, it pafled for 20 denarii, as the latter did. for 


as many drachmas, being in currency 13s. 4d. fter=. 
© This (fays Mr Pinkerton) is the more pro-- 


ling. 
bable, becaufe we know from Suetonius, that the 
great Cefar brought from. Gaul fo much gold, that it 


fold for nine times its weight of filver : but. the Gallic. 


gold was of a very bafe fort.” 

In the time of Claudius, the aureus was valued at 
100 feftertii, or 25 filver denarii, at which it conti- 
nued till the time of Heliogabalus, when it fell to about 
92 grains at a medium, or rofe in number to 55 in 


the pound. In the reign of Philip, during which-the 
city completed its thoufandth year, the aureus was 
coined of two or three fizes. Thefe are imprefled 
. with a head of Rome on one fide, and various figures 
‘en the other; but the workmanfhip is fo rude, that 
they are fuppofed to have beem firuck in fome of 
the more uncivilized provinces of the empire. The 
practice of having different gold coins, however, con- 
tinued under Valerian, Gallienus, and his fucceffors. 
In the time of Gallienus, they were of 30, 65, and 
from $6. to 93 grainss the double aurei: being from 
172 to 183 grains; but the aureus properly fo call- 
ed was from 86 to 93; thofe of 30 and 32 being the 
trientes aurei of the Hifforie. Augufte Scriptores ; while 
the larger, from 62 to 65, are'to be accounted’ double 
trientes, and. were perhaps called’ minutt aurei.. ‘The: 
value of thefe different fizes of aurei is not known. 
That Aurelian made fome. alteration, in the coin. is 


in the gold certain; but Mr Pinkerton. fuppofes it to have been 


only in the gold ; becaufe under. him: and his fucceffor 
Probus, the common, aureus was of boo. grains, a fize 
confined, to thofe emperors: there are likewife halves, 
of about 50 grains; and double aurei, commonly. of 
very fine. workmanship, of upwards: of 200 grains. 
In the time of Gallienus, the precious. metal was fo, 
common, that this emperor vied, in, magnificence wath, 
Neroand Heliogabalus, Aurelian, who plundered the 


that he looked upon’ it to be produced by nature in ° 
greater plenty than filver. It is remarkable, that du- 
ring this emperor’s reign there was a rebellion among 
the money-coiners, which could not be quelled but by 
the deftruction of feveral thoufands; which Mr Pin. 
kerton afcribes to his having ordered the gold to: 
be reftored to its former fize, but to go for ne mere 
filver than it formerly did. ‘* So very little filver (fays 
he) occurs of this period, that it is plain mo altera- 
tion in the filver produced the war with the money- 
ers: and in the brafs he made no change;: or if he 


had, it were ftrange that fuch commotions fhould arife: 


about fo trifling a metal. Buttif, as appears from the: 
coins, he ordered the aureus, which had fallen to 80 
grains, to be raifed to about 100, it is:no wonder that 
the contractors fhould be in an uproar; for a whole 
quarter of their coinage, amounting as would feem- to: - 
all their profits, was loft. Aurelian judged, that.when. 
he found gold fo common in the eaft, it was equally 
fo in the weft ; and. that the moneyers muft have made 
a molt exorbitant profit ; but his ideas on this fubje& 
were partial and unjuft: and after his fhort.reign;. 
which did not exceed five months after the alteration, 
the gold returned to its former courfe ; though a few 
pieces occur of Aurelian’s ftandard, ftruck, as would: 
feem, in the commencement of the reign of Probus his: 
fucceffor. 

From this-time to that of Conftantine'I. the aureus 
weighed between: 70 and 80 grains; but in his reign: 
it was changed for the folidus,, of which fix went te: 
the ounce of gold, which went. for 14, milliarenfes, and: 
25 denarii as before. the value of filver being now to: 
gold as 14 to. 1, This new cotn continued of the 
fame value to the final downfal of the Conftantinopo- 
litan empire ; gold being always very plentiful in that: 
eity, though filver became more and more fearce. The 
folidus was worth 12s. fterling: Here again our au» 
thor moft feverely: criticifes Mr Clarke and Mr Raper:: 
the former (he fays) with refpeét to the value of gold 
in the time of Conftantine I. ‘ has left all. his fenfes: 
behind him. In page 267. he abfurdly afferts,. that: 
20 denarii went to the folidus in the time of Theo- 
dofius I. and proceeds with this deplorable error te: 
the end of his work. He then tells us, that only 14. 
denarii went to the folidus under Conftantine I &c.”’ 
To. Mr Raper, however, he is a hittle more merciful,, 
as he owns, that. ‘‘ though: he (Mr Raper) has. ftrange«. 
ly confounded the milliarenfis with the denarius, he 
has yet kept common fenfe for his guide.’” Mr Pin- 
kerton argues, indeed with great probability, ‘* that 
had any change in the coinage taken place between: 
the time of Conftantine and Theodofius I. that is, im: 
lefs than. 50 years, the laws of that period, which are 
all in. the Theodofian’ code, muft have noticed it.” 
To this and other arguments upon the. fubje&t, Mr 
Pinkerton adds the. following obfervation: upon the va~ 
lue of gold and filver:. As. a: ftate advances:to its: 
height, gold increafes:in value ; and as:a {tate declines, 
it: decreafes, providing the metals are kept: ona par as 
to purity. Hence we may. argue, that: gold. decreafed 
in its relation to ‘hlver. perhaps four: or five centuries,. 
furnished; moft European, kingdoms with gold in. coin, 
which otherwife would, from their want of. arts,. yr 
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‘Ancient of intercourfe with the eaft, then the grand feminary 
|Money. of that metal, have almoft been ignorant of what gold 
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was. Thefe gold coins were called Bezants in Eu- 
rope, becaufe fent from Byzantium or Conftantinople; 
and were /olidi of the old fcale, fix to the ounce. In 
Byzantine writers, the folidus is alfo called nomi/ma, 
or ** the coin ;” cryfinos, becaufe of gold; Ayperperos, 
from its being refined with fire, or fromiits being of 
bright gold flaming like tire. The /ohdi alfo, as the 
aurez formerly, received names from the princes whofe 
portraits they bore ; as Michelati, Manuelati. Solidus is 
aterm ufed alfo for the aureus by Apuleius, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus the Philofopher; nay, as 
early as in the Pretorian edicts of the time of Trajan. 
It was then a diftinG@tion from the femiffis or half. 
In the time of Valerian, when aurei of different fizes 
had been introduced, it became neceffary to diftin- 
guifh the particular aurei meant. Hence in the Im- 
perial Refcripts, publifhed by the Hiforie dugufte Scrip- 
fores, Valerian ufes the term Philippeos noftri vultus, for 
the common aurei.. Aurelian ufes the fame term aus 
rei Philippet, for the aurei which he had reftored to 
their fize in fome degree. Gallienus ufes aurei Vale- 
riani for his father’s coins. Aurei Antonaniant are like- 
wife put by Valerian for coins of the early Antonini, 
of fuperior ftandard to any then ufed. 

In the firft gold coinage at Rome, the aureus was 


he aureus. divided into four parts; the femiffis of 60 feftertii ; 
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the tremiffis, or third, of 40; the fourth, the name of 
which is not mentioned, of 30; and the f{crupulum of 
zo. But in a fhort time all of thefe fell into difufe, 
except the femiffis or half, which is extremely fearce ; 
fo that it is probable that few have been ftruck. It 


is an erroneous opinion (aecording to Mr Pinkerton) 


that the femiffis was called a denarius aureus. The 
aureus itfelf indeed had this name; but the name of 
quinarius is applied to the femiflis with greater proprie- 
ty than the former. Trientes, or tremiffes of gold, 
are found of Valerian and his fon Gallienus, and weigh 


about 30 grains. ‘Thofe of Salonina the wife of Gal-- 


lienus weigh 33 grains. Under the Conitantinopo- 
litan empire, tremiffes again make their appearance ; 
and from the time of Valentinian downwards, the 
thirds are the moft common coins of gold, being worth 
about 4s. fterling. . The femiffis is likewife mention- 
ed, but none occur earlier than the time of Bafilifcus. 
The gold tremiffis was the pattern of the French and 
Spanifh gold coins ; as the filver denarius, in its dimi- 
nifhed ftate, was of the Gothic and Saxon penny. 

We fhall clofe this account.of the Roman money 


° 


ethod of With fome remarks concerning the mint, and method 


oining. 


of coinage. This at firft feems to have been under 
the dire€tion of the queftor. About the time that 
filver was firft coined in Rome, viz. about 266 B.C. 
the triumviri monetales were created. ‘They were at firft 
of fenatorial rank, but were by Auguftus chofen from 
among the equeftrian; and the title of ¢riumviri was 
continued till after the timer of Caracalla; but under 
Aurelian there was probably but one mafter of the 
mint called Ratzonalis; and Mr Pinkerton is of opi- 
nion that the change took place under Gallienus. He 
feems alfo to have permitted the provincial cities to 
coin gold and filver, as well as to have altered the form 
of the mints in the capital, and to have ordered them 
allto ftrike money with Latin legends, and of the 
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fame forms; asin his time we firft meet with coitg Anciche 


with mint-marks of cities and offices. The violent in- 
furreétion which took place in his reign has already 
been mentioned, as well as its probable caufe; and Mr 
Gibbon has fhown, that the concealed enemies of Au- 
relian took fuch advantage of this infurre¢tion, that it 
coft 7000 of his beft troops before it could be quelled. 
About this time.the procurator monete feems to have 
fucceeded the rationalis as direGtor of the mint. In 
the colonies, the direétion of the mint feems to have 
been given to the decemviri, whofe names frequently 
occur on colonial coins; “ which (fays Mr Pinkerton), 
though generally of rude invention, and ruder éxecu- 
tion, are yet often interefting and important.” 

The engraving of the ancient dyes ufed in coinage 
was a work of much genius and labour; and at Rome 
Greek artifts were generally employed in it; but it 
has been thought a matter of great furprife, that fearce 
any two ancient coins are to be found exaély the 
fame. Hence fome antiquaries have-imagined, that 
only a fingle coin was thrown off from each dye. M. 
Beauvais informs us, that the only two Roman impe- 
rial coins of thé firft times which he had feen perfect. 
ly alike were thofe of the Emperor Galba. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion of the beft judges, that a perfe& fi- 
milarity betwixt two medals is a very great reafon for 
fuppofing one of them to be forged. “ It muft alfé 
be obferved (fays Mr Pinkerton), that the differences 
in coins, apparently from the fame dye, are often {0 
minute as to efcape an eye not ufed to microfcopic ob- 
fervations of this fort. But, it would be furprifing if 
any two ancient coins were now found ftruck with the 
fame dye; for out of each million iffued, not above 
one has reached us. Dyes foon give way by the vio- 
lence of the work; and the ancierts had no puncheons 
nor matrices, but were forced to engrave many dyes 
for the fame coin. Even in our mint, upon fending 
for a fhilling’s worth of new halfpence, it will appear 
that three or four dyes have been ufed. Sometimes the 
obverfe of the dye gives way, fometimes the reverfe ; 
but among us it is renewed by puncheons, though 
with variations in the lettering or other minute ftrokess 
while the ancients were forced to recur to another dye 
differently engraven, The engravers of the dye were 
called calatores; other officers employed in the mint 
were the /pediatores, expeGatores, or nummularii. The 
melters were ftyled fu/arii, flatuarii, and flaturarii; 
thofe who adjufted the weight were called eguatores mo~ 
netarum 3 thofe who put the pieces into the dye /up- 
pofitores, and thofe who ftruck them malleatores. ce 
the head of each office was an officer named primices 
rius, and the foreman was named oftio et exaéfor.”? 

In order to affift the high relief on the coins, the 
metal, after being melted and refined, was caft into 
bullets, as appears from the ancient coins not being’ 
cut or filed on the edges, but often cracked, and al- 
ways rough and unequal. Thefe bullets were then 
put into the dye, and received the impreffion by re- 
peated ftrokes of the hammier, though fometimes a 
machine appears to have been ufed for this purpofe: 
for Boiterue informs us, that there was a_piéture of 
the Roman mintage in a grotto near Baie, where a 
machine was reprefented holding up a large ftone as if 
to let it fall fuddenly, and ftrike the coin at once, 
None of the ancient money. was caft in moulds, except- 
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ing the moft ancient and very large Roman brafs, com- 
monly called weights, and other Italian pieces of that 
fort ; all the reft being mere forgeries of ancient and 
modern times. Some Roman moulds which have been 
found are a proof of this ; and from thefe fome medal- 
lifts have erroneoufly imagined that the ancients firit 
caft their money in moulds, and then ftamped it, in 
order to make the impreffion more clear and fharp. 

The ancients had fome knowledge of the method 
of crenating the edges of their coins, which they did 
by cutting out regular notches upon them; and of 
this kind we find fome of the Syrian and ancient con- 
fular coins, with a few others. The former were caft 
in this fhape, and then ftruck; but the latter were 
crenated by incifion, to prevent forgery, by fhowing the 
infide of the metal: however, the ancient forgers alfo 
found out a method of imitating this; for Mr Pink- 
erton informs us, that he had a Roman confular coin, 
of which the incifions, like the reft, were plated with 
filver over the copper. 


Sect. VI. Of the Prefervation of Medals. 


WE now come to confider what it is that diftin- 
guifhes one medal from another, and why fome are fo 
highly prized more than others. This, in general, 
befides its genuinenefs, confifts in the high degree of 
prefervation in which it is. This, by Mr Pinkerton, 
is called the confervation of medals, and is by him re- 
garded as good and as perfed. In. this, he fays that 
a true judge is fo nice, that he will reject even the 
rareft coins if in the leaft defaced either in the figures 
or legend. Some, however, are obliged to content 
themfelves with thofe which are a little rubbed, while 
thofe of fuperior tafte and abilities have in their ca- 
binets only fuch as are in tlie very ftate in which they 
came from the mint; and fuch, he fays, are the ca- 
binets of Sir Robert Auftin,, and. Mr Walpole of 
Roman filver.at Strawherryhill. It is abfolutely. ne- 
ceflary, however, that a coin be in what is called good 
prefervation ; which in the Greek or Roman empe- 
rors, and the colonial coins, is fuppofed to be when 
the legends can be read with fome difficulty; but 
when the confervation is perfect, and the coin juft as 
it came from the mint, even, the moft common coins 
are valuable, 

The fine ruft; like varnifi, which- covers. the fur- 


copper beft face of‘brafs and. copper coins, is.found to be the beft 
preferved preferver of them; and is brought on by lying ina 


by the ruft certain:kind of foil. 


that covers 
them. 
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Different 
kinds of © 
this ruft, 


Gold cannot be contaminated 
But by iron mold, which happens when the coin lies 
in a foil impregnated’ with iron ;, but: filver is {ufcep- 
tible of various kinds of ruft, principally green and 
red; both of which yield to vinegar. In gold and 
filver coins the ruft muft be removed, as being preju- 
dictal ; but in brafs and’ copper it. is prefervative and 
ornamental’ a circumftance taken notice. of by the 
ancients. ‘* This fine ruft (fays Mr. Pinkerton), which 
is indeed a natural varnifh not imitable by: the art of 
man;.is fometimes a delicate blue,. like that of a tur- 
quoife ; fometimes of’ a. bronze brown, equal to that 
obfervable in ancient ftatues of bronze, and fo highly 
prized ;-and fometimes:of an exquifite green, a little 
on the azure hue, which laft is the moit beautiful of 
all. It is alfo found of a fine. purple, of elive, and 
ef a cream colour.or pale yellow : which laft is exqui- 


A 8. 
fite, and fhows the impreffion to as much advantage 
as paper of cream colour, ufed in all great foreign 
preffes, does copperplates and printing. The Neapo- 
litan patina (the ruft in queftion) is of a light green; 
and when free from excrefcence or blemifh is very 
beautiful. 
an upper coat of another celour, with as fine effec 
as a variegated filk or gem.’ Ina few inftances a ruft 
of a deeper green is found; and it is fometimes fpot- 
ted with the red or bronze fhade, which gives it quite 
the appearance of the Eaft Indian ftone called the 
blood-ftone. Thefe rufts are all, when the real produ& 
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Sometimes the purple patina gleams thro?” 


of time, as hard as.the metal itfelf, and preferve it . 


much better than any artificial varnifh could have done; 
concealing at the fame time not the moft minute par- 
ticle of the impreflion of the coin.” 

The value of medals is lowered when any of the 
letters of the legend are mifplaced ; as a fufpicion of 
forgery is thus induced. Such is the cafe with many 
of thofe of Claudius Gothicus. The fame, or even 
greater, diminution in value takes place in fuch coins 
as have not been well fixed in the dye, which has oc- 
cafioned their flipping under the ftrokes of the ham- 
mer, and thus made a double or triple image. Many 
coins of this kind are found in which the one fide is 
perfe&tly well-formed, but the other blundered in the 
manner juft mentioned. Another blemifh, but of 
{maller moment, and which to fome may be rather 
a recommendation, is when the workmen through in- 
attention have put another coin into the dye without 
taking out the former. Thus the coin is convex on 
one fide, and concave on the other, having the fame 
figure upon both its fides. 

The medals faid by the judges in this fcience to be 
countermarked are very rare, and highly. valued. They 
have a {mall itamp imprefled upon them, in fome an 
head, in others a few letters, fuch as AuG : N. PRO- 
Bus, &c. which marks are fuppofed to imply an al- 
teration in the value of the coin; as was the cafe with 
the countermarked coins of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary of Scotland. Some have a {mall hole through 
them; fometimes with a little ring faftened in it, 
having been ufed as ornaments; but this makes no altera- 
tion in their value. Neither is it any diminution in the 
value of a coin that it is fplit at the edges ; for coins of 
undoubted antiquity have often been found in this 
ftate,. the caufe of which has already been explained: 
On the contrary, this cracking is generally confidered 
as a great merit ; but Mr Pinkerton fufpedts that one 
of thefe-cracked coins has given rife to an error with 
re{pe&t to the wife of Caraufius who reigned for fome 
time in Britain. ‘The infcription is read or1UNA 
Ave: and there is a crack. in the medal juft before 
the O of oriuna. Without. this crack. Mr Pinker- 
ton fuppofes.that it would have been read Fortuna 
Bec. 

Some particular foils have the property. of giving 
filver a yellow colouras if it had been gilt. It natu- 
rally acquires.a black colour through time,.which any 
fulphureous. vapour will bring on in a few minutes. 
From its being fo fufceptible of injuries, it. was al. 
ways mixed by the ancients with much alloy, in or- 
der to harden it. Hence the impreflions of the ancient 


- filver coins remain perfe&t to this day, while thofe of 


On this 
acs 


modern coins are obliterated in a few years. . 
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Ms Be. -£ US: Pee 
prifing how fo few fhould now remain in the cabinets How to die 
of the curious, as the fame author informs us that the i 
whole of the different ancient coins known to us sb 0 
amount only to about 80,000, though he owns that _ feits. 


the calculation cannot be efteemed accurate. weeny 
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Preferva- account Mr Pinkerton expreffes a wifh, that modern 
tion. —_ ftates would allow a much greater proportion of alloy 
in their filver coin than they ufually do. As gold 

admits of no ruft except that from iron above mention- 

ed, the coins of this metal are generally in perfect 
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confervation, and frefh as from the mint. 

To cleanfe gold coins from this ruft, it is beft to 
fteep them in aquafortis, which, though a very power- 
ful folvent of other metals, has no effeét upon gold. 
Silver may be cleanfed by fteeping for a day or two 
in vinegar, but more effectually by boiling in water 
with three parts of tartar and one of fea-falt; on both 
thefe metals, however, the ruft is always in fpots, 
and never forms an entire incruftation as on brafs or 
copper. The coins of thefe two metals muft never 
be cleanfed, as they would thus be rendered full of 
{mall holes eaten by the ruft. Sometimes, however, 
they are found fo totally obfeured with ruft, that no- 
thing can be difcovered upon them; in which cafe it 
is beft to clear them with a graver; but it may alfo 
be done by boiling them for 24 hours in water with 
three parts of tartar and one of alum; not fea-falt as 
in filver coins. 

The high ftate of prefervation in which ancient 
coins are ufually found, is thus accounted for by Mr 
Hancarville. He obferves, that the chief reafon is 
the cuftom of the ancients always to bury one or more 
coins with their dead, in order to pay for their paf- 
fage over the river Styx. From Phidon of Argos 
({ays he) to Conflantine I. are 36 generations: and 
from Magna Grecia to the Euphrates, from Cyrene 
to the Euxine Sea, Grecian arts prevailed, and the 
inhabitants amounted to about 30,000,000. There 
died therefore, in that time and region, not lefs than 
ten thoufand millions of people, all of whom had coins 
of one fort or other buried with them. The tombs 
were facred and untouched; and afterwards neglected, 
till modern curiofity or chance began to difclofe them. 


The urn of Flavid Valentina, in Mr Towley’s capital 
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colleGtion, contained feven brafs coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Eleagabalus. Such are generally black, 
from being burnt with the dead. The bett and frefh- 
eft coins were. ufed on thefe occafions from refpect to 
the dead; and hence their fine confervation. At Sy- 
racufe a fkeleton was:found in a tomb, with a beauti- 
ful gold coin in its mouth; and innumerable other in- 
{tances might be given, for hardly is a funeral urn 
found without coins. Other incidents alfo confpire 
to furnifh us with numbers of ancient coins, though 
the above-recited circumftance be the chief caufe of 
perfe& confervation. In Sicily, the filver coins with 
the head of Proferpine were found in fuch numbers 
as to weigh 600 French livres or pounds. In the 
16th century, 60,000. Roman coins were found at 
Modena, thought to be a military cheft hid after the 
battle of Bedriacum, when Otho was defeated by Vi- 
tellius. Near Breft, in the year 1760, between 20 


‘and 30,000 Roman coins-were found. A  treafure of 


gold coins of Lyfimachus was found at Deva on-the 
Marus; and Strabo, lib. vii..and Paufan. im Attic. tell 
that he. was. defeated. by. the Geta ; at which time 
this treafure feems to haye fallen into their hands.” 
Thus Mr. Pinkerton, from the authority of ‘Mr 
Hancarville and others: but confidering thefe vait 
numbers of coins found in various places, it feems.fur- 


Se&t. VIL. How to diftinguifb true Medals from 


counterfeits. 


Tue moft difficult and the moft important thing 
in the whole fcience of medals is the method of dif- 
tinguifhing the true from the counterfeit. The value 


put upon ancient coins made the forgery of them al- . 


moft coeval with the fcience itfelf ; and as no laws in- 
flict a punifhment upon fuch forgers, men of great 
genius and abilities have undertaken the trade: but 


whether to the real. detriment of the fcience or not,. 


is a matter of fome doubt ; for if only exact copies of 
genuine medals are fold for the originals, the impofi- 
tion may be deemed trifling : but the cafe muft be ac- 
counted very different, if people take it upon them: 
to forge medals which never exifted. At firft the for- 
geries were extremely grofs ; and medals were forged 


of Priam, of Ariftotle, Artemifia, Hannibal, and moft- 


of the other illuftrious perfonages of antiquity, Moft 


of thefe were done in fuch a manner, that the fraud: 


could eafily be difcovered ; but~others have impofed 
even upon very learned men. Mr Pinkerton mentions 
a remarkable medal of the emperor Heraclius, repre- 
fenting him in a chariot on the reverfe, with Greek 


and Latin infcriptions, which Jofeph Scaliger and. 


Lipfius imagined to have been ftruck in his own time, 
but which was certainly ifflued in Italy in the 15th 
century. ,“ Other learned men (fays ourauthor) have 


been ftrangely mifled, when {peaking of coins; for to- 
be learned in one fubje& excludes not grofs ignorance © 
Budezus,. de Affe, quotes a -denarius of © 
Erafmus, in one of his Epiftles, - 
tells us with great gravity, that the gold coin of 
Brutus, ftruck in, Thrace,:koz.aNn, bears the-patriarch 
Noah coming out of the-ark-with- his two-fons, and * 
takes the Roman-eagle for the dove: with the olive © 


in others. 
Cicero, M. TULL. 


branch. Winkelman, in-his letters, informs us, that 
the {mall brafs piece with: Virgil’s head,.reverfe gpo, 


is undoubtedly ancient» Roman ; and. adds, that no * 
knowledge of.coins can be-had out. of Rome: but 


Winkelman, fo converfant: in ftatues, knew nothing: 
of coins. 


artifts as have ufed this trade ; for among them appear 


It.is from other artifts and other produc- - 
tions that any-danger of deceit arifes. And there is | 
no wonder that-even the ‘kilful-are- mifled by fuch : 
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the names of Vitor Gambello, .Giovani del-Cavino, Coins fore 


called. the. Papuan, -and’ his fon Aleflandro Bafliano, he 5 
ce 2e- 


tifts.> 


likewife. of Padua, Benvenuto- Cellini, Aleflandro 
Greco, Leo. Aretino, Jacobo da- Frezzo, Federigo 
Bonzagna, and Giovani Jacopo, his brother; .Sebaf- 


tiano Plumbo,'. Valerio. de Vicenza, -Gorleus a Ger- - 
man, Carteron of Holland, and others, all-or moft of — 
them of the 16th century; and Cavino the Paduan, . 


in the middle-: 
The forgeries of Cavino are. 


who. is. the. moft' famous, lived 
of that century. 
held ‘in no little efteem, being*‘of wonderful’ exes 
cutions His and thofe of Carteron are the moit nu» 
merous, many of the other artifts here mentioned: no® 
having forged above-two or three coins. Later forge:s 
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Tow to di-were Dervieu of Florence who confined himfelf to 
Sa ah medallions, and Cogornier who gave coins of the 30 
counter. tyrants in {mall brafs. The chief part of the forgeries 
feits, of Greek medals which have come to my knowledge 
‘wwry—~~ are of the firft mentioned, and a very grofs kind, repre- 
fenting perfons who could never appear upon coin, 
fuch as Priam, A®neas, Plato, Alcibiades, Artemi- 
fia, and others. The real Greek coins were very little 
known or valued till the works of Goltzius appeared, 
which: were happily pofterior to the zra of the grand 
forgers. Why later forgers have feldom thought of 
counterfeiting them cannot eafily be accounted for, if 
it is not owing to the mafterly workmanfhip of the ori- 
ginals, which fets all imitation at defiance. Forgeries, 
however, of moft ancient coins may be met with, and 

8x of the Greek among the retft. : 
Roman for- “ The forgeries are more confpicuous among the Ro- 
‘geriés moreman medals than any other kind of coins; but we are 
eee snie not to look upon all thefe as the work of modern 
pany artifts. On the contrary, we are affured that many 
of them were fabricated in the times of the Romans 
themfelves, fome of them being even held in mere ef- 
timation than the genuine coins themfelves, on account 
of their being plated, and otherwife executed in a 
manner to which modern forgers could never attain. 
Even the ancients.held fome of thefe counterfeits in 
fuch eftimation, that Pliny informs us there were fre- 
quently many true denarii given for one falfe one.”— 
Caracalla is faid to have coined money of copper 
and lead plated with filver ; and plated coins, the 
‘work of ancient forgers, occur of many Greek cities 
and princes; nay, there are even forgeries of barbaric 
coins. ‘ Some Roman coins (fays Mr Pinkerton) 
are found of iron or lead plated with brafs, perhaps 
trials of the fkill of the forger. Iron is the moft com- 
mon ; but ene decurfio of Nero is known of lead plated 
with copper. Neumann juftly obferves, that no hif- 
toric faith can be put in plated coins, and that moft 
faulty reverfes, &c arife from plated coins not being 
82. noticed as fuch. Even of the Roman confular ceins 
Denarius of not very many have ever been forged. The celebrated 


Brutus. —_filver denarius of Brutus, with the cap of liberty and 

two daggers, is the chief inftance of a confular coin 

-of which a counterfeit is known. But it is eafily re 

jected by this mark ; in the-true coin the cap of liber- 

ty is below the guard or hilt of the daggers; in the 

83 falfe, the top-of it rifes above that hilt.” 

i The imperial feries of medals is the grand obje& of 

medals. 


modern medallic forgeries; and the deception was at 
firft extended to the moft eminent writers upon the 
fubje&. ‘The counterfeits are by Mr Pinkerton di 
vided into fix claffes ; 

I. Such ‘as are known to be imitations, but valued 
on account of the artifts by which they are executed. 
In this clafs the medals of the Paduan rank higheft; 
‘the others being fo numerous, that a complete feries 
of imperial medals of almoft every kind, nay almoft of 
every medallion, may be formed from among them. In 
France, particularly, by far the greater part of the ca- 
binets are filled with counterfeits of this kind. They 
are di‘tinguifhed from fuch as are genuine by the fol- 
lowing marks: 1. 'The counterfeits are almoft uni- 
verfally thinner. 2. They are never worn nor damaged. 
3- The letters are modern. 4. They are either detti- 
tute of varnifh entirely, or havea falfe one, which is 
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eafily known by its being black, fhining, and greafy, How to dj 
and very eafily hurt with the touch of a needle, while Wgsane 
the varnith of ancient medals is as hard as the metal aS haba, 
itfelf. Inftead of the greafy black varnifh above  feits. | 
mentioned, indeed, they have fometimes a light green —\y——= 
one, {potted with a kind of iron marks, and is com- 
pofed of fulphur, verdigreafe, and vinegar. It mzy 
frequently be diftinguifhed by the hairftrokes of the 
pencil with which it was laid on being vifible upon it. 
5. The fides are either filed or too much {moothed 
by art, or bear the marks of a fmall hammer 6. The 
counterfeits are always exatly circalar, which, is not i 
the cafe with ancient medals, efpecially after the time 
of Trajan, * 8 9 
The Paduan forgeries may be diftinguithed from die ay Fors 
thofe of inferior artifts by the following marks: 1. The Con 
former are feldom thinner than the ancient. 2. They 
very feldom appear as worn or damaged, but the others 
very frequently, efpecially in the reverfe, and legend 
of the reverfe, which fometimes, as in forged Othos, 
appear as half confumed by time. 3. The letters in 
moulds taken froia the antique coins have the rudenefs 
of antiquity. 4. Falfe varnith is commonly light green q 
or black, and fhines too much or too little. 5. The 
fides of forged coins are frequently quite {mooth, and 
undiftinguifhable from the ancient, though to accom. 
plifh this requires but little art. 6. Counterfeit me- 
dals are frequently as irregular in their form as the 
genuine; but the Paduan are generally circular, though 
falfe coins have often little pieces cut off, in perfec 
imitation of the genuine. 7. In caft coins the letters 
do not go fharp down into the metal, and have no fix- 
ed outline ; their minute angles, as well as thofe of 
the drapery, are commonly filled up, and have not the 
fharpnefs of the genuine kind. Where the letters or 
figures are faint, the coin is greatly to be fufpected. 85 & 
The letters form the great criterion of medals, the Letters the 
ancient being very rude, but the modern otherwife ; Principal ff 
the, reafon of which, according to Cellini, is, that the viel ” 
ancients engraved all their matrices with the graver or 
burin, while the modern forgers ftrike theirs with a 
punch. 86 
According to Vico, the falfe patina is green, black, Vico’s ac» © 
ruflet, brown, grey, and iron-colour. The green iscount of — 
made from verdigreafe, the black is the fmoke of ful. faite patina. 1 
phur, the grey is made of chalk fteeped in urine, the 
coin being left for fome days in the mixture. The ruf- 
fet is next to the natural, by reafon of its being a 
kind of froth which the fire forces from ancient coins ; 
but when falfe, it thines too much. To make it they 
frequently took the large brafs coins of the Ptolemies, 
which were often corroded, and made them red hot in 
the fire; put the coins upon them, and a fine patina 
adhered. Our author does not fay in what manner 
the iron-covered patina was made. ‘ Sometimes ; 
(adds he) they take an old defaced coin, covered with 
real patina, and ftlamp it anew; but the patina is then 
too bright in the cavities, and too dull in the protus 
berances. The trial of brafs coins with the tongue 
is not to be defpifed ; for if modern the patina tattes 
bitter or pungent, while, if ancient it is quite tafte- 
lefs.’? 
Mr Pinkerton informs us, that all medallions from 
Julius Cefar to Adrian are much to’ be fufpected of 
forgery ; the true medals of the firft 14 emperors be- 
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legend, which are always altered. Though this be How to 

fometimes done with an artifice almoft miraculous, yet pal 9 

moft commonly the characters flraggle, are difunited, pe 

and not in a line.”’ feits. 
In counterfeits of this kind fometimes the obverfe ig —— ==" 

not touched, but the reverfe made hollow, and filled 

with maftic coloured like the coin, and engraven with 

fuch device and legend as was moft likely to bring a 


ect. VI I. 
low to di- ing exceedingly valuable, and to be found only in the 
Ringuith cabinets of princes. 
whit Il. The fecond clafs of counterfeit medals contains 
' feite. thofe caft from moulds taken from the Paduan forge- 
ries, and others done by eminent mafters, Thefe are 
fometimes more difficult to be difcovered than the for- 
lom the met» becaufe in cafting them they can give any degree 
laduanfor- of thicknefs: they pleafe; and, filling the fmall fand- 
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holes with maftic, they retouch the letters with a gra- 
ver, and cover the whole with varnifh. ‘The inftruc- 
tions already given for the former clafs, however, are 
alfo ufeful for thofe of the fecond, with this addition, 
that medals of this clafs are generally lighter than the 
genuine, becaufe fire rarefies the metal in fome degree, 
while that which is ftruck is rather condenfed by the 
ftrokes. 


great price; others are only retouched in fome mi- 
nute parts, by which, however, the value of the coin 
is much diminifhed. “ Againft all thefe arts (fays 
Mr Pinkerton), fevere fcrutiny muft be made by the 
purchafer upon the medal itfelf ; and the inveftigation 
and opinion of eminent antiquaries had upon its being 
altered, or genuine as it is iffued from the mint. 


V. Medals impreffed with new devices, or foldered.— Medic 
In the firft article of this clafs the reverfes have been with new 
totally filed off, and Mew ones impreffed witha dye devices, or 
and hammer. This is done by putting the face or ldered- 


In gold and filver medals there cannot be 
any deception of this kind; becaufe thefe metals ad- 
mit not of patina, and confequently the varnifh be- 
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trays the impofition. The marks of the file on the 
margin of thofe of the fecond clafs are a certain fign 
of forgery ; though thefe do not always indicate the 
forgery to be of modern date, becaufe the Romans 
often filed the edges of coins to accommodate them to. 
the purpofes of ornament, as quarter guineas are fome- 
times put into the bottom of punch laddles. It is com- 
mon to imitate the holes of medals made by time by 
means of aqua-fortis; but this deftroys the fides of 
a coin more effectually than if it had been eat into na- 
turally. The fraud, however, is not eafily diftine 
guifhed. 

III. Medals caft m moulds from an antique.—In this 


Medals caft mode fome forgers, as Beauvais informs us, have been 
em an an-fo very careful, that they would melt a common me- 
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dal of the emperor whom they meant to counterfeit, 
left the quality of the metal fhould betray them. 
“ This (fays Mr Pinkerton) has been done in the fil- 
ver Septimius Severus, with the reverfe of a trium- 
phal arch, for which a common coin of the fame prince 


has been melted ;. and in other inftanees. Putting me-. 
tals in the fire or upon hot iron tocleanfe them, gives: 


them an appearance of being caft ; for fome fpots of the 
metal being fofter than the reft will run, which makes 
this one of the worft metheds of cleaning medals.— 
The directions given for difcovering the two former 
deceptions hold good alfo in this. 


IV. Ancient medals retouched and altered.—This is a’ 


clafs of counterfeits more difficult to be difcovered 
than any other. ‘* Theart (fays Mr Pinkerton), ex- 
erted in this clafs: is aftonifhing ;. and a connoiffeur is 
the lefs apt to fufpec& it, becaufe the coins themfelves 
are in fact ancient. The aeute minds:of the Italian 
artifts exerted themfelves. in this way, when the other 
forgeries became common and known, With graving 
tools they alter the portraits, the reverfes, and the in- 
feriptions themfelves, im a furprifing manner. Of a 
Claudius ftruck at Antioch they make an Otho; of 
a Fauftina, a Titiana ; of a Julia Severa, a Didia 
Clara ; of a Macrinus, a Pefcennius, &c.. Give them 
a Marcus Aturelius, he ftarts up a Pertinax, by thicken- 
ing the beard a little, and enlarging the nofe. In fhort, 
wherever there is the leaft refemblance in perfons, re- 
verfes, or legends, an artift may from a trivial me- 
dal generate a moft f{carce and valuable one. This 
fraud is diftinguifhable by the falfe varnifh which fome- 


times: mafks it.; but, above-all, by the letters of the. 
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obverfe, whichever is not touched, upon different folds 
of pafteboard, afterwards applying the dye and ftrik- 
ing it with ahammer. The forgery in this clafs is 
very eafily difcovered, as the devices and infcriptions 
on ‘the counterfeits are known not to’ exift on true 
medals: asthe Pons /élius on the reverfe of Adrian; 
the Expeditio Judaica of the fame emperor,’ &c. 
The difference of fabrication in the face or’ reverfe’ 
will be difcovered at. the firft glance. by any perfon of: 
fkill. 

The foldered medals confift of two:halves belong-. 
ing. to different: medals, fawed through the middle and’ 
then joined with folder. This mode of counterfeiting 
is common in filver and brafs coins. ‘* They will 
take an Antoninus, for example, and faw off the re-- 
vérfe, then folder to the.obverfe which they have treat« 
ed in the fame manner.- This makes-a’medal, which, 
from an unknowing purchafer,. will bring an hundred’ 
times the price of the two coins which compofe it. 
When the deceit is ufed in brafs coins, they take care: 
that. the metals be of one’hue; though indeed fome 
pretenders in this way fometimes folder copper and 
brafs together, which at once reveals the deceit. Me-- 
dals which have a pertrait on each fide, and which 
are generally valuable, are the moft liable to a fufpi- 
cion of this fraud. To avery nice eye the minute: 
ring of folder is always vifible ; and upon inferting a 
graver, the fabrication falls into halves.” 

In the fame manner reverfes are. fometimes: foldered 
to faces not originally belonging to them; as one men- 
tioned by Pere Jobert of Domitian with an amphi- 
theatre,. a'reverfe of Titus joined to it. Another art 
ts fometimes: made ufe of in this kind of counterfeits, 
of: which there is an inftance of the temple of Janus: 
upon Nero’s:medals; where the middle brafs is taken: 
off, and:inferted in a cavity made inthe middle of a: 
large coin of that prince. In the coins of the lower 
empire, however, the reverfes of medals are fometimes 
fo connected with their obverfes,; that a fufpicion of 
forgery fometimes occurs without any foundation, 
They are met: with moft commonly after the time of 
Gallienus, when fuch a number of ufurpers arofe, that 
it was difficult: to obtain anexa& portrait of their fea- 
tures.; the coiners: had not time, therefore, to ftrike 
a medal for thefe as they could have done for other. 
emperors. who reigned longer. Hence, on the a 
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-How to di- of a medal of Marius, who reigned only three days, 
yd al there is PAcATOR ORBIs, which fhows that at that 
“counter. time they had reverfes ready fabricated, to be applied 
feits. as occafion might require. 
femmes = VI. Plated medals, or thofe which have clefts. —It has 
Plated me. DE&2 already remarked, that many true medals are 
‘Plated me- : : 1 
dals, &c, cracked in the edges; owing to the repeated ftrokes 
of the hammer, and the little degree of ductility which 
the metal poffeffes. This the-forgers attempt to imi- 
tate by a file ; but it is eafy to diftinguifh betwixt the 
snatural and artificial cleft by means of a fmall needle. 
‘The natural cleft is wide at the extremity, and appears 
to have a kind of almoft imperceptible filaments ; the 
edges of the crack correfponding with each other in 
a manner.which. no art.can. imitate. 
The plated medals which have been forged in an- 
-cient times were long fuppofed: to be capable of refift- 
ing every effort of modern imitation; but of late 
-years, “ fome ingenious rogues (fays Mr Pinkerton) 
thought of piercing falfe medals of filver with a red 
hot needle, which gave a blacknefs to the infide of 
the coin, and made it appear plated to an injudicious 
eye. This fraud is eafily diftinguifhed by {craping the 
infide of the metal.’ It is, however, very difficult to 
diftinguifh. the forgeries of rude money when not caft; 
and our author gives no other direCtion than to confult 
a fkilful medallitt. Indeed, notwithftanding all the di- 
rections already given, this feems to be a refource 
92 which cannot by any means with fafety be neglected. 
Mr Pinker- A real and practical knowledge of coins ‘is only to 
ston's direc: be acquired (fays he) by feeing a great number, and 
etions for gb y ee, B A Be 
knowing Comparing the forged with the genuine. It cannot 
emedals, therefore be too much recommended to the young 
connoiffeur, who wifhes to acquire fome knowledge in 
this way, to vifit all the fales and cabinets he can, and 
to look upon all ancient medals with a very microfco- 
pic eye. By thefe means only is to be acquired that 
ready knowledge which enables at firft glance to pro- 
nounce upon a forgery, however ingenious. Nor let 
the {cience of medals be from this concluded to be un- 
certain; for no knowledge is more certain and imme- 
diate, when it is properly ftudied by examination of 
the real objects. A mar who buys coins, trufting 
merely to his theoretic perufal of medallic books, will 
find himfelf woefully miftaken. He ought to ftudy 
coins firft, where only they can be ftudied, in them- 
felves. Nor can it be matter of wonder or implica- 
‘tion of caprice, that a medallift of kill fhould at one 
perception pronounce upon the veracity or falfehood 
of a medal; for the powers of the human eye, em- 
ployed in certain lines of {cience, are amazing. Hence 
a fludent can diftinguifh a book among a thoufand fi- 
milar, and quite alike to every other eye: hence a 
fhepherd can difcern, &c.: hence the medallift cam 
Forgeries fay in an inftant, ‘ this is a true coin, and this is a 
of modern falfe,’ though to other people no diftintion be percep 
-coins, tible.”” 
Forgeries of modern coins and medals, Mr Pinker- 
ton obferves, are almoft as numerous as of the ancient. 
The fatyric coin of Louis XII. Perpam Baxsytonis 
NOMEN, is aremarkable inftance: the falfe coin is large 
‘than the true, and bears date 1512. The rude coins 
of the middle ages are very eafily forged, and forgeries 
have accordingly become common. Forged coins oif 
Alfred and other early princes of England have ap- 
AT? 201. 
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“« The two noted Englifh pennies of Rich. I. fays our 
author, are of this ftamp ; and yet have impofed upon 
Meffrs Folkes and Snelling, who have publifhed them 
as genuine in the twe-beft books upon Englifi coins, 
But they were fabricated by the late Mr White of 
Newgate-ftreet, a noted collector, who contaminated 
an otherwife fair charaéter by fuch praCtices. Such 
forgeries, though eafy, require a {kill in the hiftory and 
coinage of the times which luckily can hardly fall to 
the lot of a common Jew or mechanic forger. But 
the practice is deteftable, were no gain propofed: and 
they who ftoop to it muft fuppofe, that to embarrafs 
the path of any fcience with forgery and futility, im- 
plies no infamy. In forgeries of ancient coin, the 
fiction is perhaps fufficiently atoned for by the vait 
fkill required; and the artift may plaufibly allege, that 
his attention was not to deceive, but to excite his ut- 
moft powers, by an attempt-to rival the ancient ma- 
fters. But no poffible apology can be made for for- 
ging the rude money of more modern times. ‘The 
crime is certainly greater than that which leads the 
common coiner to the gallows; inafmuch as it is com- 
mitted with more eafe, and the profit is incomparably 
larger.” 


Sect, VIIL. 


Of the Value of Medals. 


Ax ancient coins and medals, though equally ge- 
nuine, are not equally valuable. In medals, as well 
as in every thing elfe, the fcarcity of a coin ftamps a 
value upon it which cannot otherwife be derived from 
its intrinfic worth. There are four or five degrees of 
rarity reckoned up; the higheft of which is called 
unique. ‘he caufe is generally afcribed to the few- 
nefs of number.thrown off originally, or to their having 
been called in, and recoined in another form. T'o the 
former caufe Mr Pinkerton afcribes the {carcity of the 
copper of Otho and the gold of Pefcennius Niger; to 
the latter that of the coinage of Caligula: “ though 
this laft (fays he) is not of fingular rarity ; which fhows 
that even the power of the Roman fenate could not 
annihilate an eftablifhed money; and that the firft caufe 
of rarity, arifing from the {mall quantity originally 
ftruck, ought to be regarded as the principal.” 


4 ike 3 ‘ 94 
Inthe ancient cities Mr Pinkerton afcribes the {car- Caufes of 
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peared, fome of which have been done with great art. Valu 


Ce 


city of coin to the poverty or fmallnefs of the ftate; the fcarci 


but the fcarcity of ancient regal and imperial eoins 
arifes principally from the fhortnefs of the reign; and 
fometimes from the fuperabundance of money be- 
fore, which rendered it almoft unneceffary to coin any 
money during the reign of the prince. An example 
of this we have in the fcarcity of the fhillings of 
George III. which fhows that fhortnefs of reign does 
not always occafion a fearcity of coin; and thus ‘the 
coins of Harold Il. who did not reign a year, are 
very numerous, while thofe of Richard I. who reign- 
ed ten, are almoft unique. 

Sometimes the rareft coins lofe their value, and be- 
come common. This our author afcribes to the high 
price given for them, which tempts the poffeffors to 
bring them to market ; but chiefly to the difcovering 
of hoards ofthem. The former caufe took place with 
Queen Anne’s farthings, fome of which formerly fold 
at five guineas; nay, if we could believe the new!pa- 

pers, 
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Value. pers, one of them was fome years ago fold for g6ol. 
the latter with the coins of Canute, the Danifh king 
| Oe) of England; which were very rare till a hoard of them 
Rmetimes was difcovered in the Orkneys. As difcoveries of 
hecome this kind, however, produce a temporary plenty; fo 
yarns when they are difperfed the former fearcity returns ; 
Die. while on the other hand fome of the common coins 
become rare through the mere ‘circumitance of ne- 

al ie Pane 
_ 9s. As double the number of coppet-coins of Greek 
Bilver coins cities are to be met with that there are of filver, the 
ont Jatter ate of confequence much more elteemed: but 
fteemed. the reverfe is the cafe with thofe of the Greek princes. 
All the Greek civic coins of filver are very rare ex- 
cepting thofe of Athens, Corinth, Meffana, Dyrrha- 
. chium, Maffilia, Syracufe, and fome others. Of the 
‘Greek monarchic coins, the moft rare are the tetra- 
drachms of the kings of Syria, the Ptolemies, the fo- 
vereigns of Macedon and Bithynia, excepting thofe of 
Alexander the Great and Lyfimachus. ‘hofe of the 
kings of Cappadocia are of a {mall fize, and {carce to 
be met with. OF thofe of Numidia and Mauritania, 
the coins of Juba the father are common $ but thofe 
of the fon and nephew Ptolemy fearce. Coins of the 
kings of Sicily, Parthia, and Judwa, are rare}. the 
laft very much fo. We meet with no coins of the 
kings of Arabia and Comagene except in brafs: thofe 
of the kings of Bofphorus are in eleGtrum, and a few 
in brafs, but all of them rare; as are likewife thofe 
of Philetenis king of Pergamus and of the kings of 
Pontus. In the year 1777, a coin of Mithridates fold 
‘for L.26, 5s. Didrachms of all kings and cities 
are fcarce excepting thofe of Corinth and her colonies; 
but the gold coins of Philip of Macedon, Alexander 
the Great, and Lyfimachus, as has already been ob- 
ferved, are common. The filver tetradrachms of all 
kings bear a very high price. The didrachm of Alex- 
ander the Great is one of the fcarceft of the {maller 
Greek filver coins ; fome of the other princes are not 

uncommon, 
96 In moft cafes the copper money of the Greek mo- 
Greek COP- parchs is fearce ; but that of HieroI. of Syracufe is 
nee uncommonly plenty, as well as that of feveral of the 
Ptolemies. 

Bed _ The moft rare of the confular Roman coins are thofe 

ancon are 

falar coins. reftoged by Trajan: of the others the gold confular 
‘coins are the moft rare, and the filver the moft com- 
mon; excepting the coin of Brutus with the cap of 
Liberty already mentioned, with fome others. Some 
of the Roman imperial coins are very fearce, particu- 
larly thofe of Otho in brafs; nor indeed does he occur 
at allon any coin ftruck at Rome: but the reafon of 
this may with great probability be fuppofed to have 
been the fhortnefs of his reign. His portrait upon 
the brafs coins of Egypt and Antioch is very bad; as 
well as almoft all the other imperial coins of Greek 
cities. The beft likenefs is on his gold and filver 
coins; the latter of which are very common. The 
Greek and Egyptian coins are all of {mall or middling 
fizes, and have reverfes of various kinds: thofe of An- 
tioch have Latin legends, as-well as moft of the other 
imperial coins of Antioch. ‘They have no other reverfe 
but the SC in a wreath; excepting in one inftance or 
two of the large and middle brafs, where the infcrip- 
‘ions are in Greek. Latin coins of Otho. in brats, 
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with figutes on the reverfe, are certainly falfe; though Vatue. 

in the cabinet of D’Ennery at Paris there was an 

Otho in middle. brafs reftored by Titus, which was 

efteemed genuine by connoiffeurs. 98 
The leaden coins of Rome are very fcarce: Mofk Leaden Ra» 

of them are pieces ftruck or caft on occafion of the man coms. 

faturnalia; other's are tickets for ieftivals and exhi- 

bitions, both private and public. The common 

tickets for theatres were made of lead, as were the 

contorniatiy perpetual tickets, like the Englifh filver 

tickets for the opera. Leaden medallions are, allo 

found below the foundations of pillars and other public 

buildings, in order to perpetuate the memory of the 

founders. From the time of Auguftus alfo we find 

that leaden feals were ufed. The work of Ti¢orini 

upon this fubje, intitled Piombi Aniiochi, is much re- 

commended by Mr Pinkerton. . 
The Roman coins, which have been blundered in of coins 

the manner formerly mentioned, are very rare, and un- blundered 

defervedly valued by the connoiffeurs. The blunders 1" the mint~ 

in the legends of thefe coins, which in all probability abe 

are the mere effects of accident, have been fo far mi- 

ftaken by fome medallifts, that they have given rife to 

imagimary emperors who never exifted. A coin of 

Fauftina, which has on the reverfe sousTi. s. C. 

puzzled all the German antiquaries, till at lait Klotz 

gave it the following facetious interpretation: Sine 

omni utilitate feétamini tantas ineptias. 10 
The heptarchic coins of England are generally rate Heptarchis 

except thofe called fycas, which are very common, aswell coms of 

as thofe of Burgred king of Mercia. The coins of Al- Hing lange 

fred which bear his buft are fearce, and his other mo- 

ney much more fo. Thofe of Hardyknute are fo 

rare, that it was even denied that they had an exift- 

ence; but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that there are 

three in the Britith mufeum, upon all of which the 

name HARTHCANUT is quite legible. No Englifh 

coins of King John are to be met with, tho’ there are 

fome Irith ones; and only French coins of Richard I. 

« Leake (fays Mr Pinkerton) made a ftrange blunder 

in aferibing coins of different kings with two faces, and 

otherwife fpoiled in the ftamping, to this prince; in 

which, as ufual, he has been followed by a mifled 

number.” ror 
Coins of Alexander LT. of Scotland are rather Scarce, Septtif& 

but thofe of Alexander III. are more plentiful. Thofesoia* 

of John Baliol are rare, and none of Edward Baliol to 

be found. 


Sect. IX. Of the Purchafe of Medals. 


Mpars are to be had at the fhops of goldf{miths 
and filverfmiths, with thofe who deal in curiofities, 
&c. lbut im great cities there are profeffed dealers in 


them. The bef method of purchafing medals, ‘how- 


ever, is that of buying whole cabinets, which are every 
year expofed to auction at London. In thefe the rare 
tnedals are fold by themfelves ; but the commen ones 
are put up in large lots, fo that the dealers commonly 
purcihafe them. Mr Pinkerton thinks it would be 
better that medals were fold. one by one, becaufe a 
lot is often ‘valued and purchaféd for the fake of a 
finglle-coin‘; while the others feparately would fell for 
perhiaps four times the price of the whole lot.. “1£ 
any man of'common. fenfe and, honeity (fays Mr Pirie 
D keerton 
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Purcha’e. kerton) were to take up the trade of felling coins in 
London, he would make a fortune ina fhort time. 
This profitable bufinefs is now in the hands of one or 
two dealers, who ruin their own intereft by making 
an elegant ftudy a trade of knavery and impofition. 
tf they buy 300 coins for ros. they will afk 3s. for 
one of the worft of them! nay, fell forged coins as 
true to the ignorant. The fimpletons complain of 

want of bufinefs. A knave is always a fool.” 
ee a The gold coins of Carthage, Cyrene, and Syracufe, 
gold coins 2re worth about twice their intrinfic value as metal ; 
efCar. but the other gold civic coins from 51. to 30. each. 
thage, &c. ‘The only gold coins of Athens certainly known to 
exift are two lately procured by the king. One of 
thefe remains in pofleffion of his majefty, but the other 
was given by the queen to Dr Hunter. There was 
another in the Britith mufeum, but fufpeéted not to 
be genuine. Dr Hunter’s coin, then, if fold, would 
bear the higheft price that could be expected for a 

coin. 

The filver coins of Syracufe, Dyrrhachium, Maffi- 
lia, Athens, and a few other ftates, are common; the 
drachmas and coins of leffer fize are worth about 
five fhillings ; the didrachms, tetradrachms, &c. from 
five to ten, according to their fize and beauty; the 
largeft, as might naturally be expected, being more 
valuable than the {mall ones. The tetradrachms, when 
of cities whofe coins are common, are worth from 75. 
6d. to 11. rs. but it is impoffible to put a value upon 
the rare civic coins; ten guineas have been given for 
a fingle one. 

The Greek copper coins are common, and are al- 
moft all of that kind called /mall brafs ; the middle fize 
being fcarce, and the largeft in the ages prior to the 
Roman emperors extremely fo. The common Greek 
coins of brafs bring from 3d. to 18d. according to 
their prefervation; but when of cities, whofe coins are 
rare, much higher prices are given. ‘¢ The want ofa 
few cities, however ({fays Mr Pinkerton), is not thought 
to injure acolleGtion; as indeed new names are dif- 
covered every dozen of years, fo that no affortment 
can be perfect. ‘To this it is owing that the rarity of 
the Grecian civic coins is not much attended to.”? 

The gold coins of Philip and Alexander the Great 
being very common, bear but from five to ten fhillings 
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of Philip Se erat 
and Alexan-above their intrinfic value; but thofe of the other 


der. princes, being rare, fell from 31.to 30]. each, or even 
more. 

The tetradrachms are the deareft of the filver mo- 
narchic money, felling from five to ten fhillings; and 
if very rare, from 31]. to gol. Half thefe prices may 
be obtained for the drachmas, and the other denomi- 
nations in proportion. 

The Greek copper coins are for the moft part {car- 
cer than the filver, except the Syro-Grecian, which 
are common, and almoft all of the fize called {mall 
brafs. ‘They ought (fays Mr Pinkerton) to bear a 
a high price ; but the metal and fimilarity to the cop- 
per civic coins, which are common, keep their aQual 
purchafe moderate, if the feller is not well inftructed, 
and the buyer able and willing to pay the price of 
rarity.’? . 

_The name of weights given to the ancient Roman 
afes is, according to our author, exceedingly impro- 


pers as. that. people had weights.of lead. and brafs 
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fides, without the leaft appearance of a portrait upon Purchafeg 
them. Thefe denote the weight by a certain number 
of knobs; and have likewife {mall fleurettes engraved 
upon them. According to Mr Pinkerton, whenever 
we meet with a piece of metal ftamped on both fides 
with bufts and figurés, we may lay it down as a certain 
rule that it is a coin; but when flightly ornamented 
and marked upon one fide only, we may with equal 
certainty conclude it to be a weight. 10% 
_ The ancient Roman afes are worth from 2s. to 21. price of the 
according to the fingularity of their devices. Confu-ancient Ro 
lar gold coins are worth from 11. to 51. Pompey with man afes. | 
his fons 211. and the two Bruti 25]. + The filver coins 
are univerfally worth from a fhilling to half a crown, 
excepting that of the cap of Liberty and a few others, 
which if genuine will bring from ros. to sl. The 
confular copper bears an equal price ‘with the filver, 
but is more rare; the confular filver coins reftored by 
Trajan are worth 20s. each. 
With regard to the Roman imperial coins, it is to 
be obferved; that fome of thofe which belong to 
princes whofe coins are numerous, may yet be ren- 
dered extremely valuable by uncommon reverfes. Mr 
Pinkerton particularly points out that of Auguttus, 
with the legend C. Marius Trocvs, which is worth 
three guineas, though the filver coins of that prince 
in general are not worth above a fhilling. In like 
manner, the common gold coins of Trajan are not 
‘worth above twenty fhillings, while thofe with Bafili- 
ca Ulpia, Forum Trajani, Divi Nerva et Trajanus, 
Pater, Divi Nerva et Platina Aug. Profeiio Aug. 
Regna Affignata, Rex Parthus, and {ome others, bear 
from three to fix pounds. The ticket medals belong 
to the Roman Senate, and are worth from three to 
ten fhillings. ‘The forged coins and medallions of 
the Paduan fell from one to three fhillings each. 108 
Of the coins of other nations, thofe of Hilderic Barbaric 
king of the Vandals are in filver, and worth 105. ;coins., 
the {mall brafs of Athanaric, 5 s.; the gold of Theo- 
doric 2].; the fecond brafs of Theodahat §8.; the 
fecond brafs of Badueta rare, and worth 105.; the 
third brafs, 3s. The Britifh coins are very rare, and 
worth from ten fhillings to two guineas each, fome- 
times much more. Medals with unknown charaéters 
are always fcarce and dear. Saxon pennies of the 
heptarchy are rare, and worth from ten fhillings te 
ten pounds, according to their fearcity and preferva- 
tion. The coins of the Englifh kings are common; 
thofe of Edward the Confeffor, in particular ; others 
are rare, and worth from ten fhillings to two guineas. 
while two of Hardyknute are worth no lefs than ten 
guineas. The gold medals of Henry, in 1545, and 
the coronation of Edward, are worth 20]. each: the 
Mary of 'Trezzo, 31.; Simon’s head of Thurloe in 
gold is worth 121. ; his oval medal in gold upon 
Blake’s naval victory at fea is worth 30].; and his 
trial piece, if brought to a fale, would, in Mr Pinkere 
ton’s opinion, bring a itill higher price. The medals 
of Queen Anne, which are intrinfically worth about 
two guineas and a half, fell for about 31. each;.the 
filver, of the fize of a crown piece, fell for 10s. and 
the copper from five to ten fhillings. Datffier’s copper 
pieces fell from two to five fhillings, and a few bear a. 
higher price. 
The Scottith. gold coins fell’ higher than the Eng. - 


hith;, 
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Arrange- lifh, but the others are on a par. The fhilling of 
hent, &¢- Mary with the buft is rare, and fells for no lefs than 
soy ae l.; the half 31.; and the royal 51. 5s. The 
bold coins. French teftoon of Francis and Mary brings rol. ros. 
Scotland and the Scottifh one of Mary and Henry would bring 
501. as would alfo the medal of James IV. ‘The co- 
ronation medal of Francis and Mary is worth 2ol. 
Briot’s coronation medal fold in 1755 only for two 
guineas at Dr Mead’s fale; but would now bring 201. 
if fold according to rarity. 

The Englifh coins ftruck in Ireland are of much the 
fame price with thofe of the native country ; but the 
St Patrick’s halfpence and farthings are rather f{carce, 
and the rare crown of white metal is worth 41. The 
gun-money ef James 11. and all other Irifh coins are 
very common. 
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Seat. X. Arrangement of Medals, with the In- 
ftruétion to be derived from them. 


Havine thus given a full account of every thing in 
general relative to medals, we muft now come to fome 
particulars refpecting their arrangement, and the enter- 
tainment which a medallift may expeét from the trouble 
and expence he is at in making a colle¢tion. 

It has already been obferved, that one of the prin- 
cipal ufes of medals is the elucidation of ancient hif- 
tory. Hence the arrangement of his medals is the 
firft thing that muft occur in the formation of a cabi- 
net. ‘The moft ancient medals with which we are ac- 
quainted are thofe of Alexander I. of Macedon, who 
began to reign about 501 years before Chrift. “The 
feries ought of confequence to begin with him, and to 
be fucceeded by the medals of Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, 
Heraclia, and Pontus. Then follow Egypt, Syria, 
the Cimmerian Bofphorus, Thrace, Bithynia, Par- 
thia, Armenia, Damafcus, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus, Galatia, Cilicia, Sparta, Pzonia, Epirus, 
Illyricum, Gaul, and the Alps, including the fpace of 
time from Alexander the Great to the birth of Chrift, 
and which is to be accounted the third medallic feries 
of ancient monarchs. ‘The laft feries goes down to 
the fourth century, including fome of the monarchs 
of Thrace, Bofphorus, and Parthia, with thofe of 
Comagene, Edeffa or Ofrhoene, Mauritania, and 
Judea. A moft diftin& feries is formed by the Ro- 
man emperors, from Julius Cefar to the deftruétion 
of Rome by the Goths; nay for a much longer pe- 
riod, were it not that towards the latter part of it 
the coins become fo barbarous as to deftroy the beau-. 
ty of the colle€tion. Many feries may be formed 
-of modern potentates. 

‘By means of medals we can with great certainty 
determine the various ornaments worn by ancient 

sae princes as badges of diftinétion, The Grecian kings 
hiadem anhave generally the diadem, without any other orna- 
néicnt em ment; and though in general the fide of the face is 
lem of  prefented to view, yet in fome very ancient Greek and 
neha Roman confular coins, full faces of excellent work- 
ority. i : é 
manfhip are met with. On feveral coins alfo two or 
three faces are to be feen, and thefe are always ac- 

counted very valuable. 

The diadem, which was no more than a ribbon tied 
round the head with a floating knot behind, adorns 
allthe Grecian princes from firft to laft, and is almoft 
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the Greek princes. 
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an-infallible mark of fovereign power. Inthe Roman Arrange- 
confular coins it is feen in conjun@tion with Numa and ™¢®t, ee 
Ancus, but never afterwards till the time of Licinius, se 
the colleague of Conftantine. Dioclefian, indeed, ac- 
cording to Mr Gibbon, firft wore the diadem, but his 
portrait upon .coins is never adorned with it. So 
great an.ayerfion had the Romans to kingly power, 
that they rather #lowed their emperors to affume the 
radiated crown, the fymbol of divinity, than to wear a 

iadem ; but after the time of Conftantine it becomes 
common. The radiated crown appears firft on the 
pofthumous coins of Auguftus as a mark of deifica- 
tion, but in fomewhat more than a century became 
common. 

The laurel crown, at firft a badge of conqueft, was 
afterwards permitted by the fenate to be worn by Ju- 
lius Cefar, in order to hide the baldnefs of his head. 
From him all the emperors appear with it on their 
medals, even to our own times. In the lower empire 
the crown is fometimes held by a hand above the head, 
asa mark of piety. Befides thefe, the naval, mural, 
and civic crowns, appear on the medals both of empe- 
rors and other eminent men, to denote their great ac- 
tions. The laurel crown is alfo fometimes worn by 
The Arfacide of Parthia wear 
a kind of fafh round the head, with their hair in rows 
of eurls like a wig. The Armenian kings have the 
tiara, a kind of cap which was efteemed the badge of 
imperial power in the eaft. Conical caps are feen on 
the medals of Xerxes, a petty prince-of Armenia, 
and Juba the father, the former having a diadem 
around it. 1" 

The impious vanity of Alexander and his fucceffors Symbols of 
in afluming divine honours is manifeft on their medals, d'vimity on 
where various fymbols of divinity are met with. Some ae aad of 
of them have an horn behind their ear, either to de- sna ki al 
note their ftrength, or that they were the fucceflors of ceffors. 
Alexander, to whom this badge might be applied as 
the fon of Jupiter Ammon. . This, however, Mr 
Pinkerton obferves, is the only one of thefe fymbols 
which certainly denotes an earthly fovereign, it being 
doubted whether the reft are not all figures of gods.— 
According to Eckhet, even the horn and diadem be- 
long to Bacchus, who invented the latter to cure his 
headachs ; and, according to the fame author, the » 
only monarch who appears on coins with the horn js 
Lytimachus. We are informed, however, by Plutarch, 
that Pyrrhus had a creft of goats horns to his helmet ; 
and the goat we know was a fymbol of Macedon, 
Perhaps the fucceffors of Alexander wore this badge 
of the horn in confequence. The helmet likewife fre- 
quently appears on the heads of fovereigus, and Con- 
ftantine [. has helmets of various forms curioufly ora; 
namented. 

The diadem is worn by moft of che Greek queens, by 
Orodaltis, daughter of Lycomedes, king of Bithynia 5 
and though the Roma« emprefles never appear with 
it, yet this is m-*¢ than compenfated by the variety of 
their head-deefles. Sometimes the buit of an emprefs 
is fupported by a crefcent, to imply that fhe was the 
moon as her Yiulband was the fun of the ftates The 
toga, or veilMrawn over the face, at firft implied that 
the perfon /as invefted with the pontifical office ; and 
accordingy we find it on the bufts of Julius Cefar, 
while Pofifex Maximus. It likewife implies the au- 
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Asrange- gurfhip, the augurs having a particular kind of gown 
ment, &¢- Called /ana, with which they covered their heads when 
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obferving an omen. In latter times this implies only 
confecration, and is common in coins of empreffes, 
Tt is firfl met with on the coins of Claudius Gothicus 
as the mark of confecration of an emperor. The 
nimbus, or glory, now appropriated to faints; has been 
already mentioned. It is as ancient as Auguftus, but 
is not to be met with on many of the imperial medals, 
even after it began to be appropriated to them. There 
is a curious coin, which has upon the reverfe of the 
e@ommon piece with the head of Rome Uras Roma, 
in large brafs, Conftantine I. fitting amid viGtories 
.and genu, with a triple crown upon his head for Eu- 
rope, Afia, and. Africa, with the legend Securitas 
Roma. 

In general only the buft is given upon medals, 
though fometimes half the body or more ; in which 
latter cafe the hands often appear with enfigns of ma- 
jefty in them; fuch as the globe faid to have been in- 
troduced by Auguftus as a fymbol of univerfal domi- 
nion ; the {ceptre fometimes confounded with the con- 
fular itaff, a roll of parchment, the fymbol of legifla- 
tive power, and an handkerchief expreflive of the power 
over the public games, where the emperor gave the 
fignal. Some princes hold a thunderbolt, fhowing that 
their power on earth was equal to that of Jupiter in 
Heaven; while others hold an image of Viétory. 

Medals likewife afford a good number of portraits 
of illuftrious men ; but they cannot eafily be arranged 

in chronological order, fo that a feries of them is not 
to be expected. It is hkewife vain to attempt the 
formation ofa feries of gods and goddeffes to be found 
en ancient-coins. Mr Pinkerton thinks it much bet- 
ter to arrange them under the feveral cities or kings 
whofe,names they bear. A collection of the portraits 
of illuftrious men may likewife be formed. from medals 
of modern date, 

The. reverfes of ancient Greek and Roman coins 


Greek and afford an infinite variety of inftruction and'amufement. 


Roman 
<oins, 


They contain figures of deities at full length, with 
their attributes and fymbols, public fymbols and diver- 
fions, plants, animals, &c. &c. and in fhort almoft 
every object of nature or art. Some have the por- 
trait of the. queen, fon, or daughter of the. prince 


whofe image appears on the face or obverfe ; and thefe. 
are efteemed highly by antiquaries, not. only becaufe. 


eyery coin ftamped with portraits on both fides iis ac- 
counted valuable, but becaufe they render it certain 
that the perfon reprefented on the reverfe. was the 


wife, fon,.or daughter of him who appears om the. 


ebverfe.; by which means.they afift greatly in the ad- 
jufting of aferies. Some, however, with two portraits 
are common, as Auguftus, the reverfe of Caligula; 
and Marcus Aurelius, reverfe of Antoninus Pius. 
We find more art.and defiyn inthe reverfes of the 
Roman medals.than of the Greek: hut, on the. other 
hand, the latter have more exquifite:retuf and work- 
manfhip. ‘The very. ancient. coins have no reverfes, 
€xcepting. a rude mark ftruck into the metal refem- 
bling that of. an inftrument with four bling, poinits on 
which the coin was ftruck ; and was owng to itis ha- 
ving been fixed by fuch an inftrument \n that fide 
- to receive the impreffion upon the other, To this 
fucceeds the image of a dolphin, or fome fm’ animal, 
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Bo de. 
in one of the departments-of the rude mark, or in an 
hollow fquare : and this again is fucceeded by a mort: 
perfe& image, without any mark of the hollow {quare. 
Some of the Greek coins are hollow in the reverfe, as 
thofe of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, and fome 
other ancient cities of Magna Grecia. About Soo 
B. C. perfeét reverfes appear on the Greek coins, of 
exquifite relief and workmanfhip. ‘* ‘The very. mui- 


cles of men and animals (fays Mr Pinkerton) are feen, , 
and will bear infpeétion with the largeft magnifier as. 


ancient gems. ‘lhe ancients certainly had not eyes 
different from ours ; and it is clear that they muft have 
magnified objects. A drop of water forms a micro- 
{cope ; and it is probable this was the only one of the 
ancients. ‘To Greek artifts we are indebted’ for. the 
beauty of the Roman imperial coins; and thefe are 
fo highly finifhed, that on fome reverfes, as that of 
Nero’s decurfion, the adventus and progreffio of vari- 
ous emperors, the fundator pacis of Severus, the fea- 
tures of the emperor, riding or walking, are as exact 
as onthe obverfe. But though the beit Greek ar- 
tifts were called to Rome, yet the Greek coins under 
the Roman emperors are fometimes wel] executed, 
and always full of variety and curiofity. No Roman 
or Etrufcan coins have been found of the globular 
form, or-indented on the reverfe like the early Greek. 
The firft Greek are {mall pieces of filver, while the 
Roman are large mafles of copper. ‘The former are 
ftruck ; the latter caft in moulds. The reverfes of the 
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Roman coins are very uniform, the prow ofa fhip, a. 


car, or the like, till about the year 100 B.C. when 


various reverfes appear on their confular coins im all, 


The variety and beauty of the Roman impe- 
‘The medalliit much va- 


metals. 
rial reverfes are well known. 


lues thofe. which have a number of figures; as the, 
Puelle Fauftiniane, of Fauftina, a gold coin.no larger : 
than a fixpence, which has 12 figures ; that of Trajan, . 


regna affignata, has four; the congiarium of Nerva five ; . 


the allocution of Trajan feven; of Hadrian 10; of - 


Probus 12. , 
on both fides, as the polloni fanéo of Julian II. Such 
have not.received any peculiar name among the medals. 
lifts. 
ati,, which have. numerals I. If. &c¢. on the ob- 
verfe.”’ 


Some. Roman medals have fmall figures . 


Others have only a reverfe, as the noted /pintri- 
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The names of the deities reprefented on the. rever- Of the dei 


fes of Greek coins are never expreffed ; perhaps, 
Pinkerton-fuppofes, out of piety, a fymbolical.repre- 
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fentation of their attributes being all that they thought cy ‘ng, 


proper to delineate ;. but the Roman coins always ex- 
prefs the name, frequently with an adjunét,.as VENERI 
Victricr, &c. In others, the name of the empe- 
ror.or emprefs.is added ; as Pupicit1z AucustTa, . 
round an image of Modefty; Virtus AvGusti, a 
legend for an image. of: Virtue. 

The principal fymbols of. the divine. .attributes ta 
be met with on the Greek medals-are .as follow: 

1. Jupites is known on the coins of Alexander the 
Great by his eagle and thunderbolts ; but when the. 
figure occurs.only on the obverfes of coins, he is di- 
ftinguifhed by a laurel crown, and placid bearded coun-. 
tenance. Jupiter, Ammon is known by the. ram’s- 


. horn twifting round his ear; a fymbol‘of power and 
-{trength, affumed by fome of the fucceffors of Alex- 


ander the Great, particularly by Lyfimachus. 
2 Nep- 
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2. Neptune is known by his trident, dolphin, or be- 


Brent, Xs ine drawn by fea-horfes ; but he is feldom met with on 


the Grecian coins. : 

3. Apollo is diftinguithed by an harp, branch of 
laurel, oF tripod ; and fometimies by a bow and arrows. 
fa the character of the Sun, his head is furrounded 
with rays3, but when the buft only occurs, he has a 
fair young face, arid is crowned with laurel. He is 
frequent on the coins of the Syrian princes. 

4. Mars is diftinguifhed by his armour, and fome- 
times by a trophy on his fhoulders. His head is 
armed with a helmet, and has a ferocious counte- 
nance. 

s..Mercury is réprefented as a youth, with a fmall 
cap on his head, wings behind his ears and on his 
feet. He is known by the cap, which refembles. a 
{mall hat, and the wings. He appears alfo with the 
caduceus, or wand twinéd with ferpents, and the mar- 
fupium, or purfe, which he holds in his hand. 

6. ZEfculapius is known by his bufby beard,. and 
his leaning on a club with a ferpent twifted round 


_ it. He fometimes occurs with his wife Hygeia or, 


Health; with their fon Tele/phorus or Convalefcence 
between them. 

+. Bacchus is known by his crown of ivy or 
vine, his diadem and horn,. with a tiger and fatyrs 
around him. ; 

8. The figure of Hercules is common on the coins 
of Alexander the Great, and has frequently been mi- 
ftaken for that of the prince himfelf. He appears 
fometimes as a youth and fometimes with a beard. 
He is known by the club, lion’s fkin, and remarkable 
apparent ftrength; fometimes he has-a cup in-his hand, 
and a poplar tree, as a fymbol of vigour, is fometimes 
added to the portrait. _ : 

g. The: Egyptian Serapis is.known by his bufhy 
beard, and a meafure upon his head. 

10. Apis is delineated in the form of a bull, with a 
flower of the lotos, the water-lily of the. Nile, fup- 
pofed by:Macrobius.to be a:ifymbol of creation ; and 
Jamblichus télls us, that Ofiris was thought to have 
his throne in it. : 

11. Harpocrates;.the god ‘of Silence, appears with 
his finget on his mouth; fometimes with the fiftrum in 
his left hand.; a fymbol common to mott of the Egyp- 
tian deities. 

12. Canopus, another Egyptian deity, appears in 
the fhape.of an human head ‘placed on a kind of pitch- 
er. “ This deified.pitcher (fays Mr Pinkerton) feems 
to refer to an anecdote of ancient fuperftition, which, 
I ‘believe, is recorded by Plutarch». It feems fome Per- 
fian and Egyptian prieits had.a conteft which of their 
deities had the fuperiority. ‘The Egyptian faid, that 
a fingle vafe, facred to. Serapis, would: extinguifh the 
wholé power of the Perfian deity of fire. The expe- 
rithent was tried; and the wily: Egyptian, boring holes 
in the vafe and flopping them with wax, afterwards 


filled the vafe with:water; which, gufhing through . 


the holes as the wax-melted, extinguifhed the Perfian 
deity: Hénce.the vafe was deified.” 

13; The Holy Senate and ‘Holy People, appear fre- 
quently on Greek imperial coins, fometimes reprefent- 
éd as old men: with beards, at others as youths. 

The goddeffes reprefented on medals are, 

1. Juno, reprefented by a-beautiful young woman, 
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fometimes with a diadem, fometimes without any Arrange: 
badge, which is reckoned a fufficient diftinction, as ment ae. 


the other goddeffes all wear badges. Sometimes fhe 
appears as the goddefs of marriage ; and is then veiled 
to the middle and fometimes to the toes, She is 
known by the peacock, a bird facred to her from the. 
fable of Argus. 

2. Minerva is very common on the coins of Alex-- 
ander the Great ; and her buft has been miftaken by 
the celebrated painter Le Brun for the hero himfelf. 
She is very ealily diftinguifhed by the helmet. Her. 
fymbols are, her armour ; the fpear in her right handy. 
and the egis, with a Medufa’s head, in her left; an owl 
commonly ftanding by her. 

3. Diana of Ephefus is commonly reprefented on 
the Greek imperial coins; and appears with a great 
number of breafts, fuppofed to denote univerfal Na- 
ture. She is fupported by two deer, and carries a 
pannier of fruit upon her head. The bult of this 


goddefs is known by the crefcent on her brow, and ~ 


{ometimes by the bow and quiver at her fide. 

4. Venus is known by an apple, the prize of beau- 
ty,.in-her hand. Sometimes fhe is diftinguifhed only 
by her total want of drefs ; but is always to be known 
by her extraordinary beauty, and is fometimes adorned 
with pearls about the neck. 

_ 5. Cupid is foméetimes met with on the Syrian 
coins, and is known by his infancy and wings. 

6. Cybele is known by a turreted:.crown and lion 5 
or-is feen in a chariot drawn by lions. 

7. Ceres is known by her garland of wheat, and is 
common on the Sicilian coins ;.that ifland being re- 
markable for its fertility. Sometimes fhe-has two fer- 


pents by her, and is fometimes drawn in a chariot by ~ 
She carries in her hands the torches with-« 


them. 
which fhe is fabled to have: gone in fearch ‘of her 
daughter Proferpine. 


8. Proferpine herfelf is. fometimes met with on » 


coins with the name of *p» or the girl. 
g. The Egyptian Ifis. has # bud or flower on her 


head; a fymbol of the perpetual bloom of the inha- - 
She carries alfo a-fiftrum in her ~ 


bitants of heaven. 
hand. 


io. The: Sidonian Aftarte appears on a globe fup~ - 
ported ona chariot with two wheels, and drawn by . 


two horfes. 


Thefe are the deities moft commonly reprefented on : 


the Greek ¢oins. The more uncommon are, Saturn 
with: his fcythe,.or with a -hook..on the Heraclian 
coins ;. Vulcan with his tongs, on the reverfe of a coin 
of Thyatira, reprefented at work in the prefence of 
Minerva. Adranus, a Sicilian god, is fometimes re- 
prefented on coins with a dog. Anubis, an* Egyp- 
tian deity; has a dog’s head... Atis is known by his 
Phrygian bonnet ; Caftor and: Pollux by a ftar on the 
head of each+ -Dis, by his old face, difhevelled hair 


and:beard, and a hook Flora by her crown of flow- - 


ers; Nemefis by her wheel ; and Pan by his horns. and 
ears belonging to fome kind of beat. 
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There are likewife to bé found on -medals Many *Papie a 
different fymbols by themfelves; of the moft remark- Symyolss. 


able of which we fhall- give the: following table, with 
their fignifications : 

; Symbols. 
1.. Vafes. with fprigs,-, 


Signification. 
Selemn games, ~_ 
2. Smalk 


go 
‘Arrange- 
ment, &e. 


Symbols. 
2. Small cheft or hamper, with 


Signification. 
a  ¢Myttic rites of 


Si. 
Symbo's. 


Seat. X 


Signification.: 


f The world pre. ment, & 


Arrange 


ferpent leaping out, Bacchus. . ; ferved by the 
‘ Coin ftruck 35. Globe on an altar with three j gods for the 
; at Antioch, ftars. - - = three fons of 
3. Anchor on Seleucian medals, where an an- j Conftantine 
chor was dug Ecike 
up. 36. per and gate, - - Security. 
- Apollo on Syrian coins, on an , 37- Tribuli, a kind of Chevaux d 
4 ee Weta { Covered tripod. Piss. r : ; Unknown. 
: € Arifteus. the 38. Altar or tripod, - Piety. 
5. Bee, “. - 3 fon of Apol- 39. Dolphin, - - Apollo 
lo. 40. Leétifternia, " Dire Fettivals. 
6. Laurel, “. 2 Apollo. 41. Lituus, or twifted wand, - ‘Augurfhip. 
7. Reed, = ‘ A river. 42. Apex, or cap with {trings, Pontificate. | 
8. Ivy and grapes, . - Bacchus. 43- Thenfa, or chariot employed to ¢ Confecration of j 
Pp { Ceres and Pro- carry images, < - ; an emprefs. 
9. Poppy, 3 : ferpine. 44. Peacock, - - Ditto. 
10. Corn, - “- ~- Ceres. Confecration of 
x1. Owl and olive, - - Minerva. +5: Eagle, ‘ i an emperor. 
12. Dove, “ - Venus, 
; Diana, Ceres, The legends put upon medals are defigned as ex- 17 J 
13. Torch, z - ; or Profer- planations of them; but as the compafs of even the oo oF 
‘ pine. largeft coins does not admit of any great length of =~" * 
: “fl The fun, Belus, imfcription, it has always been found neceflary to ufe 
*4. Mudnis, or conic flone, or Venus. abbreviations ; and in readily decyphering thefe lies a 
Se kale atGlokiecen confiderable part of the difficulty of the fcience. This, 
sehen aici: Mag hi aie wi Bae however, is greater in the Roman than in the Greek 
5. Pomegranate flowers, - Rhodes. medals ; for the Greeks commonly infert as much of 
16. Owl, : s id Athens. the word as is fufficient to enable us eafily to under- 
17. Pegafus, “= 7 Corinth. ftand its meaning ; but it is common for thofe who at- 
18. Wolf’s head, “ Argos. tempt to explain letters that do not often occur, to 
19. Bull’s head, . 4 Beeotia. fall into very ridiculous errors. Of this Mr Pinker- , ee 7 
20. Minotaur’s head and labyrinth, Crete. ton gives a moft remarkable inftance in Fortunius Li- ead i 
21. Horfe’s head, > Pharfalia. cetus, a learned man, who finding upon a coin of A-t. ke of Fora! 
22. Lion, 4 5 Marfeilles. drian the letters I. 14. fignifying the 14th year of that tunius Lices: 
23. Tortoile, a - .Peloponnefus. emperor’s reign, imagined that they fignified Lucer- tus 
24. Sphinx, - - Scio. nas invenit Delta; * Delta invented lanthorns ;” and 
25. Three legs joined, as in the Ifle ‘Sicil thence afcribed the origin of lanthorns to the Egyp- 
ef Man-money, Lh tians. Tables explaining the meaning of the abbrevi- 
26. Horfe, - - Theffaly. ations found upon medals have been publithed by Pa- 
27. The crefcent, - Byzantium(a). tim, Urfatus, and others. 
28. Bull : Suppofed to be iy 
ee as i a river. Secr. XI. Of Medallions, Medalets, &c. 
€ Acolony drawn 
‘29. Enfign, with the letters cox. 5 from one le- Bersipzs the ordinary coins of the ancients, which 
gion. paffed in common circulation through the country, 


Apis, ftrength 


there were others of a larger fize, which are now term- 


30 Bull, . u or fecurity. ed medallions. Thefe were ftruck on the commence-. 
Peace and con- ment of the reign of a new emperor and other folemn 

1- Caduceus, - 3 i cord. occafions : frequently alfo, by the Greeks in particular, 
32. Cornucopia, - Abundance. as monuments of gtatitude or of flattery. Sometimes 
33. Pontifical hat, = Priefthood. they were mere trial or pattern pieces; and thofe 
54) Pexteonium ee x Baton of com- abound after the time of Maximian with the words 
: if mand. Tres Monete on the reverfe. The common opinion 


1S, 
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(a) This appears on the early coins of Byzantium, wiith the legend BYZANTIN OX, ¢ the preferver of 
Byzantium.”? The reafon of this was, that when Philip mf Macedon befieged the city, and was about te 
ftorm it in a cloudy night, the moon fhone out on a fuddem and difcovered him ; by which means the inhabi- 
tants had time to colle their forces and repulfe him. ‘The Turks, on entering Conftantinople, found this 


badge in many places; and fufpeGing fome magical power in it, aflumed the fymbol and its power to theme 
‘delves ; fo that the crefcent is now the chief Turkith enfign,, 
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WM BoD A oe : 
fome are merely ludicrous; as one which has an afs 
with a bell about his neck, and a foldier riding him ; 


ect. XI. 


Medal- js, that all the Roman pieces of gold exceeding the 
Hons, &¢. denarius aureus, all in filver exceeding the denarius, 
ay and all in brafs exceeding the feftertius, went under 


Medal- 
lions, &e: 


the denomination of medallions: but Mr Pinkerton 
thinks that many. of thefe. large pieces went in circu- 
lation, tho’ not very commonly, as our five and two 
guinea pieces, filver crowns, &c. do in this country. 
‘The fineft- medallions were prefented by the mint-ma- 
fters to the emperor, and by the emperor to his friends, 
as fpecimens of fine workmanfhip. The belt we have 
at prefent are of brafs, and many of them compofed 
of two forts of metal; the centre being copper, with 
a ring of brafs around it, or the contrary; and the 
in{cription is fometimes confined to one of the metals, 
fometimes not. There is a-remarkable difference be- 
tween the Greek and Roman medallions in point of 
thicknefs ; the latter being frequently three or four 
lines thick, while the other feldom exceed one. Very 
few ‘medallions, however, were ftruck by the Greeks 
before the time of the Roman emperors ; but the Greek 
medallions of the emperors are more numerous than 
thofe of the Romans themfelves. All thefe - pieces, 
however, are of fuch high price that few private per- 
fons are able to purchafe them. In the laft century 
Chriftina: queen of Sweden procured about 300. In 
the king of France’s collection there are 1200 ; a num- 
ber formerly fuppofed not to exift; and Dr Hun- 
_ ter’s colle€tion contains about 400, exclufive of the 
Egyptian. 

Befides thefe large pieces, there are fmaller ones of 
a fize fomewhat larger than our half-crowns; and by 
Italian medallifts are called medaghon cini, or {mall 
medallions. They are {till fcarcer than the large 
kind, 

- There is ftill a third kind, which have almoft efca- 
ped the notice of medallifts, viz. the {mall coins or 
mifilia {cattered among the people on folemn occa- 
fions; fuch as thofe ftruck for the flaves on.account 
of the faturnalia; counters: for gaming; tickets for 
baths and feafts; tokens in copper and in lead; &c. 
Thefe are diftinguifhed by Mr Pinkerton by the name 
of medalets. Many, or perhaps almoft all, of thofe 
ftruck for the faturnalia were fatyrical ; as the flaves 
had then a licence to ridicule not only their matters 
but any perfon: whatever. Mr Pinkerton. mentions 
one of the moft common pieces of this kind, which 
has on the obverfe.the head of. an old woman veiled, 
with a laurel crown; the reverfe only s. c. within a 
wreath. Baudelot is of opinion that it is the head of 
Acca Laurentia, the nurfe of Romulus, to whom a 
feftival was ordained. ‘‘ Perhaps (fays Mr Pinkerton), 
‘ it was ftruck in ridicule of Julius Cefar; for the man- 
ner of the laurel crown, and its high appearance over 
the head, perfe@ly refemble that of Julius on his coins.?’ 
Some have a fhip upon: one fide; on the reverfe T, 
or a crofs, which was the image of Priapus ; and oc- 
cafioned many falfe invectives againft the firft Chri- 
ftians, who paid fuch refpe&t to the crofs. Some pieces 
have the heads of the emperors upon one. fide ; on 
the reverfe only numerals III. IV. V. &e. and the 
noted /pintriati of Tacitus, Both thefe kinds appear 
tickets for the baths, as the number feems to denote the 
particular bath. Some have the head of a girl, with 
a, veflel ufed at the baths inher hand. The fpintriati 
are fo immodeft, that few. will bear mention. But 


another with two figures hoifting a woman ina bafket ~ “ 


into the air. Of thofe that will juft bear mention, is 
a man with titles around him, as chief of the games ; 
and a woman in ridicule of the modeft bath-girl above- 
mentioned. ‘There is alfo one marked xix, on which 
appears an imperator triumphing in a car: this car is 
placed on the back of a camel ; and behind the. impe- 
rator is a monkey mimicking him. 

A fourth clafs of medals are called contorniati from. 
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the Italian contorniato, “ encircled ;” becaufe of the Of the com» 


hollow circle which commonly runs around them. 
They are diftinguifhed from medallions by. their thin- 
nefs, faint relief, reverfes fometimes ,in: relief, fome- 
times hollow; and in general by the~inferiority in 
their workmanfhip. The opinions of medallifts con- 
cerning thefe pieces are very various; fome fuppofe 
them to have been ftruck by Gallienus.to-the memory 
of illuftrious men and celebrated athlete, at the time 
that he caufed all the confecration coins of his pre- 


deceffors to be reftored; others aferibe their invention: 


to Greece, &c. but Mr Pinkerton is of: opinion that 
they were only tickets for places at public. games. 
Many of them, notwithftanding their inferior work- 
manfhip, are very valuable on account. of their pre- 
ferving the portraits of fome illuftrious authors of an. 
tiquity, no where elfe to be found. Much depen- 


~ torniatis 


dance, however, cannot be put, on the portraits of 


Greek authors and eminent men found upon fome ot 


them ;: for though we know that the bufts of Salluft, . 


Horace, &c. muft have been: {truck when their per 
fons were frefh in the memory of the artifts, yet it 
was otherwife with Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, &o. 


which are to be found’on: fome of them. Even thefe, , 


however, are valuable, as being ancient and perhaps 
traditional portraits of thefe great men. The laft 
whofe portraits are fuppofed to have been delineated 


in this way, are Apollonius Tyaneus. who flourifhed . 


in the time of Domitian, and Apuleius in that of” 


Marcus Antoninus, Mr Pinkerton. thinks ‘it a con- 


firmation of his opinion concerning thefe medals, that. 
the reverfes always contain fome device alluding to: 
public games, as that of a charioteer driving a cha - 


riot, &c. . 


Secr. XU. Direétions for making Cabinets. . 


We mutt now proceed to the laft part of. our {ub- 


jet, viz. that of giving direétions for the formation « 


of cabinets. As we have already feen that the forma- 
tion of any one muft be attended with very confide- 
rable expence, it is neceflary for every one who at- 
tempts this to. proportion the cabinet to his own cir~ 
cumftances. There are, properly fpeaking, three kinds 
of ‘cabinets. 
every fort that has been iffued from the mint in every 
age and country ; but this, which may be called the 
large and complete cabinet, is not to be purchafed by 
private perfons. 
tioned is perhaps one of the beft private cabinets ever 
known ; and coft 23,oool. but as many duplicates 


I. Thofe meant to contain a coin of ” 


That of Dr Hunter already men-- 


were fold as coft 20001. by which means the expence - 


was reduced to 21,000 
the king of France coft upwards of 100,0001.. 


Ae 


The vaft. colleGtion made by - 
hes | 
{mallez > 


RA Sy 
sen’ 


Directions finaller cabinet may be fuppofed to’ confift only of 
‘for making’ middle and {mall Roman brafs, Englifh pennies, groats, 


cabinets, 


a , &c. with a few medals of the more valuable kind, and 


Sect. X 


quences (chronological feriés) of gold and filveramay Dire 
be arranged of all'the different empires, kingdoms, and for maki 


may be fuppofed to incur an expence of from 200 to 
roool. ‘The fmalleft kind is called a ca/bet of meglals, 
and does not confift of above a thoufand at moft of 
various kinds ; and confequently the expence mult de- 
-pend on the pleafure of the proprietor. 

In the formation of the grand cabinet, it muft be 
obferved that the Greek medals of every denomina- 
‘tion do not admit of any arrangement by the metals 
like the Roman; not any regular feries of this kind 
being met with even in the moft opulent cabinets. 
Hence in all collections the civic coins are ranged ac- 
cording to an alphabetical order; and the monarchic 
in a chronological one. The fame rule is to be ob- 
fervedin the Roman confular medals; they are ranged, 
like the coins of the Greek cities, in an alphabetical 
‘feries of the families. ‘The Roman imperial coins are 
only thofe capable of being arranged according to fizes 
and metals. Even from this muft be excepted the 
minimi, or very fmalleft coins; which. are fo fcarce, 
that the only regular feries ef them in the world is 
“that belonging to the king of Spain, which was form- 
ed by a moft {kilful French medallift, and confifts of 
-allthe metals. The arrangement of a grand cabinet, 
according to Mr Pinkerton, is as follows. ; 

«“ ‘I, The coins of cities and of free {tates in alpha- 
“betical order: whether ufing Greek, Roman, Punic, 
“Etrufcan, or Spanifh characters. 

“II. Kings in chronological feries, both as to foun- 
dation of empire and feniority of reign. 

«« T]J..Heroes, heroines, founders of empires, and 
cities. . 

«TV. Other illuftrions perfons. 

» V. Roman afes. 

‘4 VI. Coins of families, commonly called confular. 

«$¢ VIT."Imperial medallions. 

<6 VIII. Imperial gold. 

IX. Imperial minimz of all metals. 

X. Imperial filver. 

XI. Imperial firft brafs. 

XII. Second brafs. 

XIII. Third’ brafs. 

XIV. Colonial coins, which are all of brafs. 

‘¢ XV. Greek cities under the emperors, of all me- 
gals and fizes. Ina fmaller cabinet they may be put 
swith the Roman, according to their metal and fize. 

_ *Thofe without the emperor’s head go to clafs I. tho’ 
ftruck in Roman times. 

“ XVI. Egyptian coins ftruck under the Roman 
emperors, of all metals and fizes. They are moftly of a 
“pafe metal called by the French patin ; it is a kind of 
pot metal or brittle brafs. 

« XVII. Contorniati, or ticket medals. 

“ XVIII. Coins of Gothic princes, &c. infcribed 
with Roman charaéters. 

«* XTX. Coins of fouthern nations ufing uncommon 
‘alphabets ; as the Perfian, Punic, Etrufcan, and Spa 
-mifh. 

** XX. Coins of northern nations ufing uncommon 
wharacters, as the Punic and German. 

*« In the modern part no feries can be formed of 
copper that will go back above two.centuries; but fe- 
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itates, as far as their feveral coinages will allow. Thofe ‘4 het 


of England and. France will be the moft perfeét. Mo- 
dern filver is commonly arranged in three fequences ; 
the dollar, the groat, and the penny fizes. ‘The me- 
dals of each modern country ought of courfe to be 
feparated ; though “it is beit to arrange each fet in 
chronological order, let their fize of metal be what 
they will. It may be remarked here, that our modern 
medals, of the fize ofa tea-faucer, are only fo many mo- 
numents of barbarifm. The ancient medallions are 
almoft univerfally but little larger than our crown-piece, 
though three or four of them may extend to about two 
inches diameter, but very many modern medals to four 
inehes and more. A large medal always declares an ig- 
norant prince or an ignorant artift. Into the fize of a 
crown-piece the ancients threw more miracles inthis way 
than will ever appear in thefe mon{trous produétions.”’ 

Thefe directions will likewife apply to the forma- 


‘tion of a cabinet of the fecond kind: but if the col- 


lector means to form a feries of large Roman brafs, he 
will find the coins of four or five emperors fo fearce 
as not to be attainable in that feries, even at any 
price. He mutt therefore fupply their places with 
middle brafs, as is allowed with regard to Otho ; even 
in the beft cabinets, there not being above three coins 
of that emperor in large brafs known in the world; 
whereas-of the middle brafs, two or three hundred 
may exift. For this reafon Mr Pinkerton concludes, 
that in cabinets of the fecond clafs, the collector may 
mingle the large and fecond. brafs together as he 
thinks proper, in order to fave expence ; though it 
would not do fo well to unite fuch difproportionate 
‘fizes as the large and fmall. «“ In the fmall fequence, 
however (fays he), there can be no harm in his mix- 
ing gold, filver, and brafs, as chance or curiofity may 
lead him to purchafe any of thefe metals. And tho’ 
your ftarched bigotted medallift may {neer becaufe fuch 
a fequence would controvert his formal and narrow way 
of thinking, common fenfe will authorife us to laugh 
at the pedant in our turn, and to pronounce fuch a 
feries more various, rich, and interefting, than if 
the colle€tor had arranged only one metal, and re- 
jeCted a curious article becaufe he did not colle& gold 
or filver. In like manner, if, in the modern part of 
the fmaller cabinet, any coin of a feries is of high 
price, or of ‘bad impreffion, there can be no impro- 
priety in putting another of the fame reign, which is 
cheaper, or better executed, though. of a different de- 
nomination or of a little larger fize. In fhort, the 
collector has no rules but inthe Greek cities and Roe 
man families, to obferve alphabetical order and chro- 
nology in every thing elfe. 


T apres of Ancient Coins. 


The moft ancient coins, according to Froelich, are 
diftinguifhed. by the following marks, which he ac 


counts infalliblé 1. Their oval circumference, and 
globulous {welling fhape. 2. Antiquity of alphabet. 
3. The characters being retrograde, or the firft divi- 
fion of the legend in the common ftyle, while the next 
is retrograde. 4. The indented fquare already defcri- 
bed. 5. The fimple ftru€ture-of the mintage. 6. ~ 


— 


Tables. 
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Ancient of the very old coins are hollowed on the reverfe, with 


“Coins. 


-in Achaia. 


the imagé impreffed on the front. 7. The drefs, fym- 
bols, &c. :frequently of the-rudeft defign and execu- 


stion. 


“Taste I. Ancient Greek Coins. 


_ ‘1. Thofe without impreffion. 
2. With one or more hollow indented marks on one 


‘fide, and an impreffion in relief on the other.— Of Chal- 
-cedon en the Hellefpont, “Lefbos, Abdera in Thrace, 


Acanthus in Macedon, thofe faid to belong to Egium 
This clafs continues from about goo to 
700, BAC, ow 
3. With ‘an indented {quare divided into fegments, 
having a {mall figure in one of them ; the reft blank, 
with a figure in relief on the obverfe-—Of Syracufe 
and other places adjacent.—Continue from 700 to 


‘Hoo B.C. 


4. Coins hollow on the reverfe, with figures in relief 


~-on the obverfe.—-Of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, 


&c. Suppofed by fome to be alocal coinage of Magna 
Grecia; but probably of equal antiquity with the 
former. 

5. Coins in which a fquare dye is ufed on one or 
both fides——Of Athens, Cyrene, Argos, &c.—Of 
Alexander I. and Archelaus I. of Macedon. Difufed 
in the reign of the latter about 420 B.C. 

6. Complete coins, both in obverfe and reverfe, oc- 
cur firft in Sicily in the time of Gelo, about 491 
B.C. 

4. Coins of Alexander the Great and his fucceffors. 
About the time of this hero the Greek coins began to 
attain to perfection, and were ftruck of uncommon 
beauty. It isremarkable, that on the coins of this 
monarch his own image feldom occurs. ‘he only one 
yet found of Alexander with his portrait upon it, and 
ftruck during his reign, is a filver hemidrachm in Dr 
Hunter’s cabinet, which is reprefented PlateCCXCII. 
n° 3. .After his death many coins bear his portrait. 
Trebellius Pollio informs us, that fome coins, parti- 
ticularly thofe of Alexander, ufed to be worn as amu- 
lets; and many medals are met with in cabinets bo- 
red feemingly with that intention. 

8. Coins of the fucceffurs of Alexander.—Thofe of 
the Syrian monarchs almoft equal the coins of Alex- 
ander himfelf in beauty. ‘Thofe of Antiochus VI. 
are fuppofed to be the moft perfeét patterns of male 
beauty to be met with any where. Vhe Egyptian 
Ptolemies are fomewhat inferior. © 


g. The coins of the Arfacidz.of Parthia done by 


_ Greek workmen. 


fo. The Greek imperial coins, being fuch as have 
the head of an emperdr or empréfs ; fuch:as have not 
thefe impreffions| being claffed. with the civic coins, 
though ftruck under the Roman power. Notie of the 
imperial coins,occur in gold. Of filver there are thofe 
of Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Tarfus, Berytus, Ceefarea. 
Egyptian filver coins of bafe metal. Syrian filver coins, 
which fometimes bear on the reverfe the club of Her- 


cules, or the Tyrian fhell-fifh. Thofe:of Sidon bear 


the image of the goddefs Aftarte, or her chariot. 
Thofe of Czefarea jin Cappadocia of better work ‘than 
the Syrian. Lycian coins of good workmanfhip : on 
the reverfe two harps and‘an owl-itting upon them. 


Silver coins of Gelon in Sarmatia refembling the Sy- 
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rian. The fituation of this town is very much tn- 
known. It feems to have been fituated on the north 
of the Euxine fea, where fome Sarmatic or Sclavonic 
tribes were mingled with the Scythians or Goths. 
The Greek imperial brafs coins are very numerous. 
A feries of almoft all the emperors may be had from 
thofe of Antioch, with a Latin legend on the obverfe 
and Greek on the reverfe. Thofe of Bithynia and 
Phrygia remarkable for good workmanfhip. ‘The.coins 
of Tarfus remarkable for their -curious views of ob- 
jets, almoft in. perfpeétive. The Egyptian coins, 
from the time of Auguftus ‘to Nero, are -worle ex- 
ecuted than afterwards: From Nero to Commo- 
dus they are frequently of admirable workmanfhip, 
and in a peculiar ftyle, diftinét both from the Greek 
and Roman. Frem the time of Commodus they de- 
cline, and are loft after the reign of Conftantius I. 
The ‘Egyptian brafs coins of the Roman period are 
likewife of excellent workmanfhip, efpecially in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. 


-*'Tarnie I]., Roman Coins. 


I. The confular coins, called alfo the coins of fami-« 
lies, and arranged alphabetically in cabinets, accord» 
ing to the names of the families which appear on them. 
They are, 

1. Brafs Coins.—Thefe confit chiefly of large pieces 
of rude workmanfhip without any interefting imagery. 
In cabinets they are generally kept in boxes apart by 
themfelves. “The as bears the head of Janus; the fee 
mis of Jupiter with S; the triens of Minerva with four 
ciphers; the quadrans of Hercules with three ci- 
phers; the fextans of Mercury with two cyphers 5 
and the uncia bears the head of Rome with ene ci- 
pher. In all thefe pieces the prow of a fhip is cons 
ftantly the figure on the reverfe, with very few excep- 
tions. Sometimes, indeed, they have a fhell, two heads 
of barley, a frog, an anchor, or a dog, on the res 
verfe. About the time of Julius:Cefar both the obs 
verfes and the reverfes of the coins began to be al- 
tered. 

2. Silvers. Of this the denarius was the firft and 
principal coin. It was ftamped originally with X, 
denoting that the value was ten afes. On the reverfe 
was Caftor and Pollux, or a chariot of Victory. Af- 
terwards the bufts of various deities. make their ap- 
pearance; and in the feventh century of Rome the 
portraits of illuftrious perfons deceafed are met with 
but till the time of Julius Cefar no figure of any 
living perfon is to be met with ; Julius himfelf being 
the firft who aflumed that honour. The workmanfhip 
on the beft.and worft filver is much the fame. The 
reverfes are very curious, and point out many remark- 
able events in Roman hiftory ; but none of thefe oc- 
cur till about a century before the Chriftian era. The 
large denarii, with Roma, are the moi ancient ; and 
fome of thefe bear the Pelafgic A, not the Roman. 
The filver feftertii have a head of Mercury, with a 
caduceus on the reverfe. The quinarii have always 
a head of Jupiter, with a Victory on the reverfe. 

3. Gold.— Mott of thefe are of great value. The 
number of thefe exceeds not 100; thofe of brafs 200°; 
and of filver. 2000. The aureus is the general gold 
coin; but'two or three gold femiffes of families like- 
wife occur. 
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If. Roman imperial coins. 

1. Brafs.—This is of three fizes; large, middle, 
and {mall, The firft forms a moft beautiful feries, 
but very expenfive. The various colours of the pati- 
na have the fineft effet. It is the moft important of 
all the Roman coins, and exceeds even the gold in 
value. 

The middle brafs is next in value to the former; 
and in it are many rare and curious coins, particular- 
ly interefting to Britons, as elucidating the hiftory of 
the ifland. Of thefe are the triumphal arch of Clau- 
dius; the Exerc. Braitannicus of Adrian; the 
coins of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus, with 


_ a Viétory, Vicrorta Britan. : but efpecially thofe 


perfonifying the country Bairannia. ‘* The num- 


-“* ber of Roman coins relating to Britain (fays Mr Pin- 


kerton) is remarkable, more than 20 having been ftruck 
at various times ; while thofe perfonifying Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and other regions of the empire, exceed not four 
or fix at moft for each country. Only one country 
vies with Britain, and that is Dacia on the extreme 
north-eaft of the empire, as Britain on the extreme 
north-weft. No doubt this cireumftance of remete- 
nefs in thefe two countries recommended them to this 
particular attention, as more expreflive of the Roman 
ower. 

The fmall brafs feries abounds alfo with curious 
coins. ‘They are fcarce till the time of Valerian and 
Gallienus, but very common afterwards. Mr Pinker- 
ton recommends, therefore, to form a feries in filver 
as well as brafs; both being the cheapeft of all 
the Roman coins. ‘* In this feries (fays he), 
it is a common fault to arrange many coins which 
have been plated with gold or filver, the forgeries of 
ancient times, but which time has worn off either 
wholly or in part. All real brafs coins have the s. c. 
till the time of Gallienus ; as the fenate alone had the 
power of ftriking brafs, while the emperor himfelf had 
that of gold and filver. When the s.c. therefore, is 
wanting, the coin was certainly once plated; as, in 
general, the different type and fabric, being thofe of 
gold. and filver, fufficiently fhow themfelves. With 
Pertinax, A. D. 192, there isa temporary ceflation 
of {mall brafs; nor after him do any princes occur in 
that fertes till Valerian, A.D. 254; excepting Traja- 
nus Decius, A. D. 250 only. After Valerian the fe- 
ies is continuous and common. The brafs coinage 
gradually declined in fize from the time of Severus ; 
5 that parts of the as could not be ftruck, or at leaft 
it was held unneceffary to {trike them. Trajanus. De- 
cius attempted in vain to reftore the coinage ; and Va- 
Jerian and Gallienus were forced to iffue denarii zrei 
and fmall affaria. The feries of large and of middle 
brafs are of two fixed and known fizes; the former a- 
bout that of our crown, the latter of the half crown: 
though after Severus they gradually leffen. But the 
fmall brais takes in all parts of the as; and every bra‘s 
coin not larger than our fhilling belongs to this feries. 
The minimi, indeed, or very fmalleft, it is proper to 
keep apart. The coins of Julius Cefar in this fize are 
of pecuharly fine workmanfhip. They bear his por- 
trait reverfe of Auguttus, or the reverfe- has a croca- 
dile Ecyrro capra. There are feveral with Mark 
Anthony, and fome with Cleopatra; but the more 
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common pieces are thofe with only numerals on the Ancient 


obverfe, which go the length of XLEI; probably tic- 
kets for the baths. A great many occur in the time 
of Nero; of which Mr Pinkerton particularifes one 
which has “ on the reverfe a table ornamented with 
griffins and other devices. Uponit is placed a wreath 
of laurel, and a beautiful vafe, of which the embofled 
human figures are fo minute, and finifhed fo furprifing- 
ly, as to ftamp thefe coins the moft exquifite produc- 
tions of the ancient mint.” From the time of Nero 
to that of Vefpafian no {mall brafs occurs: but there 
are many of this emperor and of his fon Titus; while 
Domitian has as many as Nero, and Domitia his wife 
has almoft as many. Succeeding emperors to the time 
of Pertinax have alfo many brafs coins; but from his 
time to that of Valerian there are no real {mall brafs, 
excepting thofe of Trajanus Decius. After Gallienus 
there are a great many coins of this kind; and Mr 
Pinkerton mentions one in Dr Hunter’s cabinet, of 
an unknown perfon named Nigrianus. The coin feems 
to have been ftruck at Carthage ; and our author con- 
cludes that he was an African Ufurper, father to Ni- 
grinianus. . . 

_ 2. Silver.—This feries is very complete, and the 
cheapeft of any ; efpecially as the {mall brafs be- 
comes a fine fupplement to it : the latter being had in 
plenty when the filver becomes fcarce, and the filver 


being plentiful when the brafs is fearce. 


3- Gold.—-The Roman imperial gold coins form a 
feries of great beauty and perfeG@ion; but on account 
of their great price are beyond the purchafe of private: 
perfons. fy 

4. The colonial coins oecur only in brafs, none; 
excepting that of Nemaufus, having a right to coin 
filver. ‘They begin in Spain with Julius Cefar and 
Anthony, and ceafe with Caligula, who: took away 
the privilege of coinage from the Spaniflt colonies: 
The moft beautiful are thofe of Corinth. The other 
remarkable colonial coins are thofe of Emerita, Ilice, 
Terraco, Caflandria, Babba, Berytus, Czfarea, Pa- 
tre, Emifa, Heliopolis or Balbec, Ptolemais, Sidon, 
Tyre, Deulton, Dium, Troas, Rhefaina, Neapolis: 
of Samaria, which bears a reprefentation of Mount 
Gerizzim with the temple on it, Hippo in Africa,, 
&c. On many of thefe coins we meet with fine ree 
prefentations of temples, triamphal arehes, gods, god* 
deffes, and illuftrious perfons. _ But coins with thofe 
reprefentations are by no means common ; the colonial 
coins till the time of Trajan bearing only a plough, 
or fome other fimple badge of a colony. Camelodu- 
num is the only colony in Britain of which we have: 
any coins. 

5. The minimi.—'This ineludes the fmalleft coins of 
all denominations, moft of which do not exceed the: 
fize of a filver penny. They are the moft curious of 
all; but no feries of them was ever formed by any per- 
fon except the Abbe Rothelin, whofe colleGtion forme 
ed of all metals paffed to the queen of Spain. The 
reafon of the {carcity of thefe {mall coins is probably. 
their diminutive fize ; by réafon of which they are 
moftly loft. ree 

It is furprifing that numbers of Roman coins are. 
found through all countries once fubjeét to that power- 
Jy people. Some have been met with in the Ork- 
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and many in the moft remote parts of Europe, 
Afiia, and Africa, known to the ancients. " 


Tasre LII. 


1. The Lydians appear to have invented coinage ; 
though, perhaps, this honour may be difputed with 
them by the Greeks. 

2. The Affyrians, Medes, Babylonians, Phenicians, 
and Egyptians, had nocoins. In the mouths of the 
mummies are only thin, unftamped, and round pieces 
of gold to pay Charon’s fare. 

3. No Indian or Chinefe coins are to be met with 
till a very late period ; and even then fo rude as {carce 
to be worth notice. Voltaire mentions a collection of 
ancient Chinefe and Indian coins made by the emperor 
of China in 1700; but Mr Pinkerton fuppofes it to 
have corfifted only of the Greek and Roman money 
which had been introduced into thefe countries. 

4. The Lydian coins have no legends ; fo that mere 
conje€ture only determines the ancient coins of ele¢trum 
and filver found in Afia, and different from the Per- 
fian, to belong to Lydia. Croefus coined gold into 
a form which he called faters; and Mr Pinkerton 
mentions a very ancient gold coin in Dr Hunter’s cae 
binet, which he fuppofes to have been one of thefe. 
It has a globous figure,with indented marks on one fide, 
and on the other a man kneeling, with a fifh held out 
in the left hand, and a {word depending in the right. 
It weighs four drams ; which Jofephus tells us was the 
weight of the Lydian gold coins. In the fame col- 
le€tion are other gold coins little inferior in antiqui- 
ty ; the moft ancient of which, our author fuppofes, 
may have been coined by the cities of Afia Minor, as, 
coinage pafled through them to Greece. ‘I‘hey are of 
admirable workmanfhip, and as much fuperior to the 
beft Sicilian coins, as the latter are to all the reft in 
the world. Thefe gold coins are all extremely pale ; 
owing to the want of knowledge in refining gold. 

5. Perfian coins.—Thefe were firft ftruck by Darius 
Hyftafpes, whence they had the name of Darics. 
They are of gold, and generally have the figure of an 
archer: they weigh about four drachms; and fome 
occur with the indented mark on one fide, while 
others have figures upon both. The filver coins have 
generally a king in a chariot of two horfes, with a 
charioteer,. and fometimes another figure on foot be- 
hind on the obverfe ; while the reverfe prefents a fhip, 
fometimes a ram, bull, or other animal. The gold 
coins, which only had the title of Darics, are ex- 
tremely f{carce, having been melted down, as is fup- 
pofed, and recoined by Alexander the Great on his 
conqueft of Afia. 

There is a fecond feries of Perfian coins beginning 
with Artaxares, or Artaxerxes, who overthrew the 
Parthian monarchy about the year 210. Thefe are 
large and thin, with the king’s buft on one fide and 
the altar of Mathras on the other; generally with a 
human figure on each fide, Thefe coins continue till 
the year 636, when Perfia was conquered by the Sa- 
racens. Thefe have only Perfian letters upon them, 


Coins of other ancient Nations. 


-which have never been explained by any antiquaries. 


Mr Pinkerton fays that they feem to partake of the 
ancient Greek, Gothic, and Alanic. 
6. The Hebrew thekels, originally didrachms, but 
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moft all forgeries of modern Jews, as well as the brafe 
coins with Samaritan characters upon them. They 
have all a fprig upon one fide and a vafe on the other. 
Mr Pinkerton fays, that the admiffion of one of them 
intova cabinet would almoft be a difgrace to it. 

7. Phenician and Punic coins are very interefting 
on account of the great power and wealth of thefe na- 
tions. The alphabets have been cleared by their re- 
lation to the Hebrew and Syriac languages. 

8. The coins of Palmyra come under the fame de- 
nomination with the former, Palmyra being a Syrian 
city. 

. The Etrufcan coins have the characters of that 
nation, which have been explained by their affinity 
to the Pelafgic, or oldeft Greek and Latin. 

10. The Spanifh coins are infcribed with two or three 
alphabets allied to the old Greek or Punic; but the 
infcriptions have not been fufficiently explained. 

11. Gaulifh coins.—Thefe are numerous; but the 
moft ancient have no legends; and even after the 
Greek letters were introduced into Gaul by a colony 
at Marfeilles, the legends are very difficult to be ex- 
plained. % 

12. Britifh coins. From a paffage in Ceefar’s com- 
mentaries, it has been inferred that the Britons ufed 
fome kind of coins eveninhistime. Mr Pinkerton in- 
forms us, that fome rude coins of copper very much 
mingled with tin are frequently found in England ; 
which, he fuppofes, may be fome of the ancient Bri- 
tifh money. ‘They are of the fize of a didrachm, the 
common form of the nummus atireus among the an- 
cients. After the time of Cefar, coinage increafed 
among the Britons; and there are many found of Cu- 
nobelinus mentioned in the Roman hiftory. Moft of 
thefe have on one fide cuno, with an ear of wheat, a 
horfe, a kind of head of Janus, or other fymbol ; and» 
have frequently alfo the letters camu; fuppofed to 
mean Camelodunum. Sometimes the word Tascta 
occurs; the meaning of which has not yet been ex- 
plained. 

13. Gothic coins of France; Italy, and Spain, to 
the time of Charles the Great. Thefe have the Ro- 
man characters upon them. The Italian coins are 
mottly of the fize of {mall brafs; and in this way we 
meet with coins of Athalaric, Theodahat, Witigez, 
and other Gothic princes. Many others occur, the 
infcriptions of which, though meant for Roman, are 
fo perverted as to be illegible. 


Taste lV. Modern C a 


1, Of Japan.—Thefe are thin plates of gold and 
filver, of an oval figure, with {mall marks or figures 
ftamped on them. 

2. China.—Thefe are only copper, about the fize 
of a farthing, with a fquare hole in the middle to 
put them on ftrings. The infcriptions on them do 
not exprefs the name of the fovereign, but the year 
of his reign ; as the appy year, the illufrious year, &C. 

3. The Tartarian coins are rude, having only in- 
{criptions upon them; and they are all pofterior to 
the time of Jenghiz khan. 

4. Coins of Thibet, Pegu, and Siam, are much the 

E2 fame, 
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after the time of the Maccabees tetradrachme, are al- Ancienc 
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Modern fame, prefenting only infcriptions without any figures. 


Coins. 


They are alfo of late date. 


5. India.—Some old coins have been found in the: 


neighbourhood of Calcutta, of gold, filver, cop- 
per, and. tin, all mixed together. Thefe have com- 
monly a warrior with a {word on one fide and af In- 


dian female idol on the other, of the fame form with. 


the celebrated {culptures in the ifland of Elephanta; but 
it is impoffible to tell what antiquity they are of. The 
modern coins are the pagoda: of gold, worth little 


more than fix fhillings; the roupee of filver upwards. 


of two fhillings; and the cafh, of copper. ‘There is 
a remarkable fet of roupees, which fhow. the twelve 
firms ; a lion on one,.a bull on another, &c. but the 
oceafion on which they were ftruck is unknown, The 
other coins of India have generally Perfian.infcriptions 
upon them, 

~ 6. Perfia.—The Perfic coins fince its conqueft by 


the Arabs continue on the Arabian model. 


7. Arabia:—Some coins of the> petty princes: of. 
Arabia are met with as old'as the imperial: ages of. 


Rome ; but till the time of Haroun Alrafhid,. no re- 
gular coinage appears in the vaft empire of the Sa- 
racens. Even then the reverfe has only an infcrip- 
tion, and the obverfe is copied from- any Greek or 


Syrian coin which happened to fall in the moneyer’s 


way.- The later Arabian coins are moftly filver, with 
the name and titles: of the prince on one fide, and 
fome infcription from the Koran on the other. The 
more modern coins-of this-country are in the fhape of 
a fifh-hook, ‘with Arabic infcriptions. 


8. Turkey.—No regular coinage was formed by 


the Turks till they became mafters of Conftantinople. 


They refemble. thofe of Perfia and Arabia, having 


merely infciptions on both fides. 

9. The coins of the African ftates,. at leaft fuch.as 
profefs the. Mohammedan religion, have merely infcrip- 
tions withoutiany figures: thofe of the internal parts 
are unknown;: and no coinage was afed among the 
Mexicans-and Peruvians, the only civilized nations in 
America ;_ but-La Hontan mentions an American fa- 
yage who had afquare medal of copper depending from 
his neck. Mr. Pinkerton fuppofes-it to have come 
from’ Japan... 

10. Modern-Italic cons. Befides the Gothic prin- 
ces mentioned in the former table, the exarchs of Ra- 


venna coined money with the infcription Frrix Ra- 


venna, &c. The Lombards -iffued no coins, but there 
are fome {till extant of: Charlemagne. The follow- 
ing lift fhows the origin of the coinage in various Ita- 
lian ftates. 

Rome. Papal-coinage originates with Hadrian I. 
Size of filver pennies,. with the Pope’s name on 
one fide, and Scos Petrus on the other, No coins 
appear from 975 to 1099, excepting of Leo IX. In 
#303 appear pennies-of the fenate-and people of Rome, 
with Peter on the one fide and Paul on the other. 
There are groats of Clement V. with his portrait. 
three quarters length; but the fide-head begins with 
Sixtus V. in 1470. Gold was firft coined by John 
XXII. in 1316. The coins of Alexander VI. 
Julius II. and Leo X. are remarkable for beauty and 
elegance. 


Milan. Coinage began with Charlemagne. The. 
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firft coin of the family of Vifconti occurs in 1330 uns Moder 


der Azo.. The fet finifhes with Louis XIT. 

Naples... Comage. begins in 840 and 880,. with 
Duke Sergius and Bifhop Athanafius.. The next 
coins are of Roger of Sicily; and Roger II. in 1130, 
William I, II. and Tancred. Naples and Sicily were 
fubdued in 1194 by the emperor of Germany; in 


1255 Manfred appears ; in 1266 Charles of Provence;: 


and others till Joan in 1414::. after which. follow the 
houfe of Arragon, and later kings. 

Venice begins in the. 10th century. The firft coins 
are: filver: pennies. marked Venec1. Then follow the 
coms of Henrico Dandulo in 1192, of Ziani in 1205, 
&c. Gold-was firft comed at Venice in 1280, and 
copper in 1471 ;. but. the filver groats. are as old as 
1192. 

Florence. Silver was coined here in.the 12th cen- 
tury, or before; but in 1252 the firft gold coins 
flruck.m Europe after the 8th century made their ap- 
pearance, and were named florins from the flower of 
the lily upon them. They. were. imitated’ by the 
popes, by France, and England. 


fleur de lis, and it is not doubted that the French /leurt 


de lis took their origin from thefe coins. hey weigh: 


a drachm, and are. no lefs than 24 carats fine accord- 


ing to Italian writers, and are worth about 12 fhil-. 


lings. 

ni firft began to coin money. in t129, under 
the governnfént of Conrad. 
Savoy began in the fame century. 

Aquileia. 
-patriarchs frem 1204 to 1440. 

Ferrara. Coins of the marquifes from 1340. 

1s. French coins 
from 490 till 751, the coins are chiefly gold trientes, 
with fome /olidi and femiffes. 
workmanfhip, with the heads of kings. 
has a crofs, with the name of the town where they 
were. ftruck. 


The. coins of the fecond race begin with Pepin in. 


751, and continue till Hugh Capet in. 987. The 


coins. of the firit race are elegant, but thofe of the fe-. 


cond entirely the reverfe, being almoft all filver pen- 
nies, and feldom bearing the portrait of the king. 


Thofe of Charlemagne have only Caroxvs in the. 


field ; while the reverfe bears x. F. or fome fuch in-. 


fcription ; though one piece ftruck at Rome has a: 
‘The coins of Louis le Debonnaire - 


rude buit of him. 
are better done. 
The third race. begins with Hugh Capet in 987, 
and extends to this time. The coinage did not begin 
to improve. till 1226 under St Louis, when the groat 
appears. Its name in Italian is grofo, in French groff, 
in Englith grout, or great coin ; fo called from its fize 
in comparifon with the penny ; and it pafled from Ita- 
ly to France, to Germany, and to England. After 
the conqueft of France by the Englith, bafe coins of 
many kinds were.introduced ; and in the year 1574, 
in thé time of Henry III. copper was firft introduced 
into the French coinage. Befides thefe, the other re- 
markable coins of. France are, the blancs or billon 
groats, firft iffued in 1348; the ecus a /a couronne, o¥ 
crowns of gold, fo called from the crown on one fide, 
‘ and 


They have on one: 


fide St John the Baptift ftanding, on the other a large. 


Thofe of the dukes of” 


Coins were iffued from this city by the. 


During the race of Clovis,. 


The former are of good « 
The -reverfe. 


Coins. | 


ables. 
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Modern and begun-by Charles VI. in 1384 ;. thofe of Ann of 


} Coins. 


land. 


Bretagne in 1498: the sefon, or piece with the - 


King’s head, of Louis XII.; the Henri of Henry I. 
with Gaul ‘fiuting im armour, ‘and a Victory in her 
fiand. ‘There are: many. coins of cardinal Bourbon, 
eleGed king in r589 3 and im 1642, Louis XIV. 
takes the title of Caratonra@ Ppinceps.: The firft 
Louis d'Or made its appearance in 1640; but fuch 
was the poverty of France, if we believe certain au- 
thors, that in. 1719 the duke of Orleans regent flruck 
eopper for filver. 

12. Spanifh coins. The moft early feries of thefe 
confifts almoft entirely of trientes, finely done. On 
one fide they have the head of the king with his name, 
and on the other a crofs, with the name of the town, 
commonly in Beetica, or the fouth part of Spain, 
where there were a great many Roman colonies, and 
which was fertile to a proverb. ‘The Morefque coins 
ef Spain, like thofe of the reft of the Mohammedan 
ftates, prefent us only with infipid inferiptions on both 
fides. Indeed the Mohammedan religion, by its abfo- 
lute refufal to allow the reprefentation of any living 
ereature, has prevented the progrefs of coinage in any 
degree throughout thofe regions which it has over- 
fpread. ‘The infcriptions on the ancient Spanith 
eoins are in the Cufic or old Arabic characters. 

3. Portugal. No defeription of the coins of this 
kingdom has yet appeared. 

14. Germany. No account of the: German coins 
has been publifhed ; though it is well known that not 
only the emperors, but, many of the cities, particular- 
ly thofe called Han/e-towns, iffued money ; and many 
of the coins iffued by the cities were fuperior in ele- 
gance even to thofe ifflued by the emperors. 

15. Denmark. Here the coinage begins with Ca- 
nute the Great in ro14. The pieces are at firft ex- 
tremely rude, ornamented only with rings and runic 
characters. Thefe are fucceeded by copper pieces, 
fome of which have a crofs, others a paitoral ftaff on 
one fide, with the letter A on the other. Later coins 
have ftrokes 1111, &c. all round them; but thofe. of 


Harold, Hardicanute, and Magnus Bonus, in. 1041, _ 


are of neat workmanfhip, and have the portraits of the 
princes-at half length. ‘The coins of Nicolas or Niel, 
as he is called by the Dane:, are rude, as well as thofe 
of Waldemar-I. and the celebrated Margaret. In 
1376 Olaf caufed money to be ftruck.with a grinning 
fall face, with a crowned O upon the other fide. 
“« The Swedes (fays Mr Pinkerton) took. thefe coins 
extremely ill, as they thought they grinned at them.” 
Silver was firft coined in Denmark by Philippa 
queen of Eric, and daughter to Henry IV. of Eng- 


16. Sweden. 
im 8:8 under Biorno,.on the plan of Charlemagne. 
The coins are marked with a crofs. Next follow 
thofe of Olaf in rorg; which Mr Pinkerton fuppofes 
to have been the firft true Swedifh coins ; and that 
the art of coinage firft pafled from England into Den-. 
mark in the time of Canute the Great, and from Den- 
mark into Sweden. Thefe coins were ftruck.on the 
Englith model. During the time that Sweden was 


fubje& to Denmark, or. miferably haraffed by. the- 
Dane:, the coins of both kingdoms were the fame; . 


but after the time of Guftavus Vafa many elegant pie- 


*: 


The coinage of this kingdom: began - 
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ces appear. In 1634, dollars were coined with the 
portrait of Guftavus Adolphus, who was killed two 
years before: On the reverfe they have the arms 
of Sweden, with the chemical marks of mercury and 
fulphur.. In 1716, 1717, and 1718, Charles XII. 
being in extreme want of money, iflued {mall copper 
coins with Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. upon them, to 
go for dollars; and on account of this fcheme, Ba- 
ron Goertz, the fuggeftor of it, was brought to the 
block. 

17. Norway. The coins of this country begins 
with Olaf in 10063 after which time there are vari- 
ous coins of other princes; but copper was not coined 


till the year 1343. 


Befides the coins already mentioned, there are ec- - 
clefialtic coins of France, Germany, Denmark, Swe- 


den, Norway, &c. Thofe of Denmark and Sweden 
are numerous, but the Norwegian coins of this deno- 
mination are rare. Mr Pinkerton defcribes a filver 
one in his poffeffion as having arms and a mitre, with 
the infcription on one fide Sancrus Otaws Rex 
Norvey ; on the reverfe OLaws Der Gra. Arcep. 


Nip’sen, meaning NiprosiEnsis, or archbifhop of — 


Nidros, now Drontheim. 

18, Bohemia. ‘lhe coinage of this kingdom ap- 
pears at avery early date, viz. in the year 909, under 
duke Boleflaus 1. Thefe coins are followed by others 


of Boleflaus [I]. and Emma his wife in 970; of Bo-- 


leflaus III. in 10023; Jaromir in-to2z0; Udalrich in 


1030, and other princes.. ‘I'he braGeate money of Ot- - 


tocar I. was coined in 1197. 

19. Poland. The coinage of this country is nearly 
as ancient as that of Bohemia. ‘The coins are on the 
German model, but no particular account of them has 
been publithed. : 

20. Ruffia.. None of the Ruffian» money appears 
to be more ancient than the 13th century. . The firft 
are the kopecks or filver pennies, which have upon them 
rude figures of animals-on one fide,..and a man fland- 
ing with a bow or {pear on the other. There are like- 
wife coins of Mofcow ftruck by Ariftoteles the archi- 
te&t in 1482. The roubles or dollars and their halfs, 
There are fome of the-impoftor Demetrius in 1605, 


‘which are very fcarce. 


The firftt Pruffian -coins were ftruck 
They 


a1. Pruffia. 
at Culm by the Teutonic knights in 1230. 
were filver pennies, and: upon the German plan. 


rare. 


DOMINORUM Prussi#:-on the reverfe is a crofs fleu- 


rie, within a border of a fimilar kind, having the in- - 


{cription HONOR MAGISTRI, JUSTITIAM DILIGIT.— 
Geld coins were ftruck in -the fame century. 


filver. 


22. Englands ‘The Englifh coins are of variouskinds, . 


Thefe are only of two forts, viz. 


1ft. Heptarchic. 


the /keatta or penny of filver, and the /fyca of copper. . 
Few of the pennies appear till after the’ year. 700 5 : 
though fome are met with which bear the name of © 
At firft i 
they had only rude figures of ferpents, but in latter - 
5 times. s 


Ethelbert I. king of Kent, as old as 560. 


In 
the next century were ftruck fhillinys, groats, and - 
fchots ; the lait were the largeft, and are extremely - 
They have the Pruffian fhield, an eagle fur- - 
mounting a crofs, with a rofe-fhaped border, MonzTA ~ 


In the- 
time of: Copernicus the money was fo debated, . 
that. 12.0r-13 marks were worth but one. of pure : 
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Modern times legends were likewife added. Mott of thefe 


Coins. 


pennies have pagan fymbols upon them. The ftyca 
was only coined in Northumberland, and was a very 
{mall piece about the value of half a farthing. 

2d. Coins of the chief monarchs of England. Mr 
Pinkerton denies that an end was put to the heptar- 
chy by Egbert in 832, as is commonly fuppofed ; 
though he owns that he was chief monarch of the coun- 
try, as feveral others had been before him. Edgar, 
who reigned in 959, according to him was-the firft 
king of England; and the coins of the chief monarchs 
form almoft a complete feries from the time of Eg- 
bert to Edgar. The only chief monarch of whom 
there are no coins is Ethelbald, who reigned in 857. 
Moft of thefe coins bear rude portraits; but the re- 


’ yerfes are fometimes curious and interefting. Some 


have views of cathedrals and other buildings ; particu- 
larly one of Edward the Elder in goo ; which has the 
cathedral of York with three rows of windows, round 
arched as the other Saxon and Norman buildings; the 
Gothic arch being quite unknown till after the r2th 
century. Some coins of Anlaf king of Northumber- 
land have the famous raven, the Danith enfign; and 
thofe of other princes have frequently very curious re- 
verfes. 

3d. Ecckfiaftic coins appear of the archbifhops of Can- 
terbury, Wulfred, in 804, Ceolnoth in 830, and Pleg- 
mund in 889. 

4th. Coins of the dings of England. The filver pen- 
ny, which had begun during the heptarchy, continued 
to be the general coin after the kingdom had been 
united under one head; and extends in a continued 
feries from Egbert almoft to the prefent reign. The 
only kings wanting are Edmund Ironfide, Richard I. 
and John. At firft the penny weighed 224 grains ; 
but towards the clofe of the reign of Edward III. it 
fell to 18 grains ; and in that of Edward IV. to. 12. 
In the time of Edward VI. it was diminifhed to eight 
grains ; and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to 7733 at 
which it ftill continues, 

Halfpennies and farthings were firft ftruck in filver 
by Edward I. in 1280; the former continued to the 
time of the commonwealth, but the latter ceafed with 
Edward VI. The groat was introduced by Edward 
III. in 1354, and continues to this day, though not 
in common circulation. The half-groat or two- 
pence is of the fame date, and alfo continues to the 
prefent time. 

Shillings were firft coined by Henry VII. in 1503. 
At firft it was called te/loon, from the tefte, tete, or head 
of the king upon it; the name Shilling being derived 
from the German /chelling 3 under which appellation 
coins had been ftruck at Hamburgh in 1407. The 


crown was firft coined in its prefent form by Henry | 


VIII. Formerly it had appeared only in gold, whence 
the phrafe of crowns of gold; though thefe indeed 
were the largeft gold coins known for a long time in 
France and other countries on the continent, being 
worth about tos. fterling. They had their name from 
the crown ftamped on one fide, and were firft coined 
by Charles VI. in 1384, and continued till the time 
of Louis XIV. The half-crown, fixpence, and three- 
pence, were coined by Edward VI. In 1558 Queen 
Elizabeth coined three halfpenny, and in 1561 three 
farthing, pieces ; but they were difcontinued in 1582. 


S. 


From the year 1601 to the 

England remain the fame. 
Gold was coined in England by Henry JIL. in 
12575 the piece was called a gold penny, and was lar- 
ger than the filver one; and the execution is by no 
means bad for the time. The feries of gold coinage, 
however, commences properly from Edward III. in 
1344 this monarch firft ftruck florins, in imitation of 
thofe in Italy ; and it is remarkable, that though thefe 
coins at the time they were firft iffued bere only fix 
fhillings value, they are now intrinfically worth igs. ; 
fo much has the value of gold increafed fince that 
time. The half and quarter florin were ftruck at. the 
fame time, but only the laft has been found. ‘The 
florin, however, being found inconvenient, gave place 
to the noble of 6s. 8d. value, and exactly half a mark. 
The latter had its name from being a limited fum in 
accounts ; and was eight ounces in weight, two-thirds 
of the money pound. _ It is fometimes alfo called /e- 
bra, as being one half of the commercial pound of 16 
ounces. ‘The noble had its name from the nobility of 
the metal; the gold of which it was coined being of 
the fineft fort. Sometimes it is called Rofe Noble, 
from both fides being impaled in an undulating circle. 
It continued with the half and quarter noble to be the 
only gold coin till the angels of Edward IV. appeared 
in 1465. Thefe had their name from being itamped 
with the image of Michael and the dragon. The an- 
gelites of 3s. 4d. value were fubftituted in their place. 
In 1527 Henry VIII. added to the gold coins the 
crowrj and half-crown at their prefent value; and the 
fame year he gave /overeigns of 228. 6d. and ryals of 
11s. 3d. angels at 7s. 6d. and nobles at their old value 
of 6s. 8d. In 1546 he caufed fovereigns to be coined 
of the value of 208. and half fovereigns in proportion. 
His gold crown is about the fize of our fhilling, and. 
the half-crown of fixpence, but thin. All his coins, 
however, gold as well as filver, are much debafed 3 and 
it was not without much labour and trouble that Ed- 
ward VI. brought it back to its former ftandard. On 
the union of the two'crowns, James gave the fovereign 
the name of unite; the value continuing of 203, as 
before. He coined alfo rofe-ryals of 30s. value, fpur- 
ryals of 15s, angels of 108. and angelets of 58. . Un- 
der the commonwealth, the fovereizn got the name of 
the tqwenty-/billing piece, and continued current till the 
coinage of guineas. Thefe were fo called from their 
being coined of Guinea gold, and were at firft only to 
go for 20s. though by an univerfal but tacit confent 
they always pafled for 21s. - Half-guineas, double 
guineas, and five guinea pieces, were alfo coined du- 
ring the fame reign; which {till continue, though the 
two latter are not in common circulation. uarter 
guineas were coined by George I. and likewife by his 
prefent majefty ; but they were found fo trouble- 
fome on account of their {mall fize, that they were ftop- 
ped within a year or two when received at the bank 
of England; and thus are not to be met with at pre- 
fent. A few pieces of 7s. value have likewife been 
coined, and are known by the lion above the helmet ; 
but none have been iffued. In 1688 the guinea rofe 
to 21s. 6d. and continued to increafe in value till 
1696, when it was as high as 30s.; but after the re- 
coinage in 1697 and 1698it fell by degrees, and in 1717 
was at its old ftandard of 21s. and at that time filver 
was 


prefent time the coins of 
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was fixed at its prefent ftandard value, viz. a8 1 to 154 
in weight. 

Though the firft money coined in Britain, as we 
have already obferved, was copper, yet, excepting the 


Northumbrian ftycas, no copper coin was found in - 


England from the time of the Saxon conqueft till the 
year 1672. An averfion to a copper coinage it feems 
was prevalent throughout the nation ; and Queen Ehi- 
zabeth, who without hefitation ufed bafe money for 
Ireland, yet fcrupled at coining copper for England. 
This want of {mall coin occafioned fuch an increafe of 
private tokens for halfpennies and farthings, that it be- 
eame a ferious obje&t to government; and in 1594a cop- 
per coinage was ferioufly thought of. This year a {mall 
copper coin was ftruck about the fize of a filver two- 
pence, with the queen’s monogram on one fide, and a 
rofe on the other; the running legend on both fides 
being THE PLEDGE OF AHALFPENNY. Of this there 
are patterns both in copper and filver, but both of 
them foon fell into difufe. On the toth of May '613, 
King James by royal proclamation iflued farthing to- 
kens. They are generally of the fame fize with the 
two pence, with two fceptres in faltier furmounted 
with a crown, and the harp upon the other; with an 
intention, as it would feem, that if they were refufed 
in England they might pafs in Ireland. In 1635 
Charles 1. coined thofe with the rofe inftead of the 
harp ; but the circulation of thefe was entirely ftopped 
by the vaft number of counterfeits which appeared, 
and by the king’s death in 1648. “After this the pri- 
vate tokens began again to circulate, till put a ftop to 
by the coinage of farthings in 1672. The workman- 
fhip of the tokens is quite contemptible, In 1672 


the halfpence as well as the farthings which had been 


{truck two years before began to circulate. They 
were of pure Swedifh copper, the dyes engraved by 
Roettier ; and they continued till the year 1684, when 
fome difputes arofe about the copper lately obtained 
from the Englifh mines. Tin farthingswerecoined with 
a ftud of copper in the centre, and infcribed round the 
edge as the crown pieces, with NUMMORUM FAMULUS, 
1685 or 1686. In 1685 halfpence of the fame kind 
were coined; and the tin coinage continued till the 
year 1692, to the value of more than L.65,000; but 
next year the tin was all called in by government, and 
the cepper coinage recommenced. The farthings of 
Queen Anne are all trial pieces excepting thofe 
of 1714, the laft year ofherreign. ‘* They are (fays 
Mr Pinkerton) of exquifite workmanfhip, exceeding 
moft copper coins either ancient or modern, and will 
do honour to the engraver Mr Croker to the end of 
time. The one, whofe reverfe is Peace in a car, pax 
MISSA PER ORBEM, is the moft efteemed ; and next to 
it the Brrrannra under a portal. The other half- 
pence and farthings are lefs valuable. 

23 Scotland. Silver pennies of Alexander I. who 
reigned in 1107, are believed to exift; and there cer- 
tainly are fome of Alexander II. in 1214. There are 
likewife coins of David in 1124 ; but perhaps none of 
Malcolm IV. his fuceeffor, whofe reign was very fhart. 
There are many coins of William I. in 11653 and 
a large hoard of his pennies was found at Invernefs in 
3980. . 

The money of Scotland continued to be of the fame 
value with that of England till the country was drain- 


A oe, : 
ed by the vaft ranfom of David Il. after which it be- 


came neceflary to reduce its fize ; and fo much did-this 
diminution affe& England, that Edward III. found 
himfelf obliged to leffen the Englifh coin alfo. The 
diminution of the Scottifh coin, however, continued 
ftill to go on until it became impracticable to keep 
par with that of England: In the firft year of Ro- 
bert III. it paffed only for one half its nominal value 
in England: in 1393, Richard IL. ordered it only to 
go for the weight of the genuine metal it contained. 
In 1600 it had funk to fuch a degree as to pafs only 
for a twelfth part of the Englifh money, and conti- 
nued at that low ebb till the coinage of Scotland was 
entirely cancelled by the Union of the two king- 
doms. 

Of filver coins we have only pennies till the year 
1293, when Edward J. having coined halfpence and 
farthings, Alexander III. of Scotland coined alfo 
halfpence, of which we have a few, but no farthings 
are to be met with; but there are filver farthings of 
Robert I. and David II. The latter introduced the 
groat and half-groat, which completed the fet of Scot- 
tith filver. It continued unaltered till the time of 
Queen Mary, when they all ceafed to be coined in 
filver, on account of the high price of that metal. 
In 1553 fhillings were firft coined, with the buift of 
the queen on one fide and the arms of France and 
Scotland on the other. The filver crown was firlt 
coined in 1565, which went for» 30s. Scots; lefler 
pieces of 20s. and 10s. having likewife been ftruck, 
and marks ef filver, worth 3 3. 4d. Enghith, were alfo 
coined about the fame time. Thefe coins have upom 
them the marks xxx. xx. x. to denote their value. 
They are commonly called Cruickftone dollars, frony 
the palm-tree upon them, anftaken for a remarkable 
yew at Cruickfton near Glafgow, where Henry Darn- 
ley refided. It is defcribed, however, im the act as a 
palm, with a * fhell-padoc”’ (a tortoife) crawling up. 
This alludes to Darnley’s mirriage with the queen, as 
the motto from Propertius Dar Guioria Vires alfo 
implies. 
firft appears on the Scottiffy coins in 4578, and the in- 
vention is given to the celebrated Buchanan. In 4582, 
the crown of an ounce weight went for 4os.. Scots, 
and was accordingly marked XL. ; m 1597 the mark 
was L. the Scottifh money being then only one-tenth 
of the Englifh: the mark was LX in 1601, the value 
being then reduced to one twelfth, at which it has. 
ever fince continued. In the time of Charles I. half 
marks, 40 and 20 penny-pieces, were coined. In 1675 
the Scottith dollars firft appeared, in value 56 s. Scots, 
with halves and quarters of proportional value. In 
1686, James VIL. coined 60, 40, 20, f0; and 5s, 
pieces; but only thofe of 40 and tos. are known, 
with thefe numbers under the buft.. At the Union of 
the kingdoms, all the Scottifh coins were called in, 
and recoined at Edinburgh, with the mark = under 
the buft to diftinguifh it ; fince which there has been 


no coinage in Scotland. The Scottith filver coins are 


in general equal, if not fuperior,, ia the workmanthip 
to the Englifh. ’ 
Gold was firft iffued by Robert II. about 30 years 
after Edward LIE. of England had coined the fame 
metal in that country. The pieces were at firtt called 
St Andrew’s, from the figure of that tutclar Saint. 
Bpom 


The motto Nemo me Impune Lacesser: 
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equal to the ancient coins in this refpect. 


date than that of England. 


“tinued as late as the reign of James V1. 


‘the value of the baw-bee. 


| M8 
and ‘who appears on the obverfe with 


the arms of Scotland, and on the reverfe a lion in a 
fhield. T’he lion was another name for the largeit gold 


coin in Scotland, from the arms of the kingdom upon. 


it. The next was the unicorn, under James III. ; 


-which were followed by the bonnet-pieces of James V. 


Thefe laft are of admirable workmanfhip, being almoft 


In imita- 


‘tion of the French, the monarch we fpeak of dimi- 
‘nifhed the fize of the coin without leffening its weight ;. 
an improvement not adopted by the Englifh for a 
whole century. The laft gold coined in Scotland was 
‘the piftole and half piftole, of twelve and fix pounds. 
Scots. 'Thefe coins have the fun under the head. The 
proportion 


gold coins of Scotland fell in the fame 
with the filver. 

The copper‘coinage of Scotland is of more early 
It was preceded by mo- 
ney of dillon, or copper wafhed with filver, called black 


-money. James III. firft coined black farthings in 
y g 


1466 ; and this is recorded by hiftorians as one of his 
greateft faults. ‘Chis kind of coinage, however, con- 
In his time 
the true copper coinage began; but as the value of 
Scottifh money was now declined almoft to the ut- 
moft, the pieces fuddenly affumed a form almoft: re- 
fembling that of the French coins. The bodle, fo 
called from Bothwell the mintmafter, being equal in 
fize to the dard, and worth two pennies Scottifh, was 
ftruck. The billon coin, formerly called bas-piece, 
and worth fix pennjes Scots, was now coined:in cop- 
per, and termed the daw-bee. Thus it correfponded 


‘with the French half. fol and Englifh halfpenny, ‘the 
‘Scots: penny being now equivalent to the French de- 


nier. ‘Some pieces named Atknfons were coined by 
James VI. in 1582, when the Scottifh money was to 
the Englifh as 1'to 85 but on its being {till farther 
reduced, they went for 8 pennies, a third more than 
Befides thefe there were 
the hardie and plack, the former being worth three 
and the latter four pennies Scots. ‘This coinage con- 
tinued through ‘the reigns of Charles I. and II. but 
Scottith coins of the former are, perhaps, the fearceft 
of any.. Patt 

24. Ireland. ‘The firft. coins introduced into this king- 
dom feem to have been thofe of the Danes,and which 
have’ only a‘number of {trokes around them inftead of 
letters. Inthe tenth century, however, this coinage 
had been confiderably improved ; and in g30°and 994 
there are pennies ftruck in Dublin, with the infcrip- 
tion on Dvriror Dyri1, Duflin or Dyflin being the 
Danifh name of that city. There are likewife coins 
of the Irifh princes ‘themfelves, and of the Englith 
monarchs, ftruck in Ireland as-early\as the ninth cen- 
tury ; and it is afferted by fome, ‘that Ireland even in 
thefe days had been conquered by England ; of which; 
indeed, thefe coins feem to bea proof. None of the 
Trifh coins of Henry II. are to:'be met with, but we 
have fome of the coins of John; and from his time 
to that of Henry°V. ‘the Irith coins are known by a 
triangle inclofing the king’s head, which appears alfo 


upon the coins of other nations at this-period. The 


harp does not appear upon the Irith. coins till the time 

of Henry VIII. Till the time of this monarch, the 

Englith and ‘Irith- coins are the fame; but thefame de- 
N? 201. 
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bafement of the coin which at that time tookeplace in 
England extended alfo to Ireland ; but in 1601 copper 
halfpence and farthings were coined alfo for this king- 
dem. _Thefe circulated in Ireland when James VI. 
iffued/his farthing-tokens of copper, the latter being 
of two fizes, that if they failed in. England they might 
be fant to Ireland as pennies and halfpence. . In 1635 
a mint was eftablifhed in Dublin by Charles I. but it 
was ftopped by the Irifh maflacre, and the many dif. 
turbances which followed ; fince which time the fcheme 
has not been refumed. After the maffacre, St Pa- 
trick’s halfpence and farthings were coined by the Pa- 
pifis, bearing the legends FLorratr Rex, and on the 
reverfe Ecce Grex; on the farthing QuiescaT 
Pires. Copper-tokens were ftruck by towns and 
tradefmen, asin England and Scotland. In 1680, half 
pence and farthings were iflued by authority, with the 
harp and date. In 168g, James II. having invaded 
lreland, inftituted a mint, and coined. fhillings and 
half-crowns of all the refufe metal he could find, par- 
ticularly fome brafs guns were employed, whence the 
coinage is commonly called gun-money. Even this 
metal, however, foon became fo {carce, that a diminu- 
tion in its fize is qute apparent from June 1689 to 
July 16903 and as the month of their mintage is 
marked upon them, this decreafe is eafily perceived. 
In March 1690, pennies of lead mixed with tin were 
iflued ; and on the 15th of June the fame year, crowns 
of white metal were coined; but thefe are now very 
{carce. In 1722, the patent for coining halfpence and 
farthings was given to William Wood, which excited 
fuch difcontent in Ireland. From the fmall fize allow- 
ed by the patent to thefe pieces, it was fuppofed that 
the patentee would have gained 60,0001. but as he 
caufed them to-be ftruck of a fize fill {maller, his 
gains were eftimated at 100,000 1. The coins, how- 
ever, are of admirable workmanfhip, and very fine 
copper, bearing the beft portrait of king George I. 
to be found any where. Sir Ifaac Newton, at that 
time at the head of the mint, declared that they were 
fuperior to the Englith coins in every thing except the 
fize. In 1737 the Irifhhalfpence and farthings, with 
the harp on the reverfe, were coined, and continue te 
the prefent time.. In 1760, there was fuch a fcarcity 
of copper coin, that fome private perfons applied for 
leave to: coin halfpence, which appeared with a very 
bad portrait of George II. and the words Voce Po 
puvi around it. No gold or filver has been coined in 
Ireland fince the maflacre of 1641. 


Tasie V. Modern Medals, properly fo called. 


1. Scottifh medals. Thefe take the lead in the pre- 
fent article, the firft modern medals of gold being 
thofe:of David If. ftruck between the,years 1330 and 
1370. Only two of them now-exift; one in the col- 
leGtion of Mr Barker of Birmingham, and the other 
in that of Dr Hunter. In 1478, there is a meda! of 
James ITI. fent to the fhrine:of St Amboife in France. 
It is defcribed as of two inches and a third in diame- 
ter; the weight near two ounces; having on the .ob- 
verfe a beardlefs king,: with long. hair, fitting-on a 
throne; “holding<in one hand) a naked {word ; 1m the 
other a fhield, with the Scottifh arms.. On the bor- 
ders of ‘the -canopy above the throne is an infeription 
in Gothic; letters,- iniumieDErFEN, ibemg corrupt 
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French for Jn my defence; a common motto in the 
Scottith arms. Above the canopy is Vitta Ber- 
wici; the reverfe bears St Andrew and his crofs, 
SALVUM FAC POPULUM TUUM DomINE. ‘There is 
alfo a medal of James LV. in the collar of St Michael, 
having on the reverfe a Doric pillar furmounted by a 
young fanus, ftanding on.a hill, beyond which i the 
fea, and land on either fide. ‘This, however, is by 
fome fufpected to be a forgery. 

The moft remarkable Scottifh medals are thofe of 
the unfortunate Mary. The firft is properly French, 
having been iffued at her coronation as queen of 
France, along with her hufband king Francis II. 
On the obverfe of this piece there are’ portraits of 
Francis and Mary, face to face, with three legends 
around them, the outermoift containing their titles ; 
the middle one the following fentence: H@RA NONA 
DOMINUS J. Hs S« EXPIRAVIT HELLI CLAMANS; the 
innermoft the name of the city (Paris). On the 
reverfe are the arms of France and Scotland. Fine 
teftoons were alfo coined upon the fame plan, and are 
now fo rare that Dr Hunter gave ten guineas for one he 
has-in his colleGtion. The fame portraits appear on 
the fine crown of Mary and Henry, in 1565, which 
is fo rare as to be efteemed a medal of the higheft va- 
jue; and Mr Pinkerton imagines, that if brought to 
a fale it would bring 40 or 50 guineas. 

Another remarkable medal of Mary reprefents her 
full faced, and weeping, with the infcription, O Gop 
GRANT PATIENCE IN THAT I SUFFER VRANG. ‘The 
reverfe has in the centre, QUHO CAN COMPARE WITH 
ME IN GRIEF, I DIE AND DAR NOCHT SEEK RE- 
LIEF 3 with this legend around, Hourt nor THE 
(figure of a heart) quHais Joy THOU ART. ‘There 
are alfo many counters of this unfortunate princefs, 
being thin filver-pieces of the fize of a fhilling. “* They 
all appear (fays \ip Pinkerton) to have been done in 
France by Ma direction, who was fond of de- 
vices. Her cruel’ captivity could not debar her from 
intercourfe with her friends in France, who mutt with 
pleafure have executed her orders, as affording her a 
little confolation.”’ 

The coronation medal of Charles I. ftruck at Edin- 
burgh for his inauguration, June 18. 1663, is remark- 
able as being the only one ever coined of Scottifh gold, 
and the firft in Britain {truck with a legend on the 
edge. With refpect tothe workmanfhip, it is inferior 
to Simon’s. Of thefe medals only three are known to 
exift, of which one is in the Mufeum. It is not un- 
common in filver; in which cafe it fometimes wants 
the legend on the edge. 

2. Italian_medals. Thefe appear in the 15th cen- 
tury, and from that time fucceflively in moft Euro- 
pean countries. Vittore Pifano, a painter of Verona, 
is celebrated as the reftorer of the art, but it remains 
to be accounted for how the medals of king David al- 
ready mentioned came to exift fo long before. Mr 
Pinkerton confiders this artift rather as an inventor 
than a reftorer, his medals having no refemblance to 
the ancient coins, as being large, and all caft. They 
were firft modelled in wax, then a mould taken from 
the model in fine fand, and other ingredients. After 
a good caft was procured, it was touched up, and 
made a model for the reft. Thefe medals of Pifano 
are almoft always infcribed Opus Pifani Pidoris. ‘The 

Vou. XI. Partl. 


§. 
portraits of a great number of 
done by him in this manner ; and in the Britifh Mu- 
y 


feum is a large brafs mcdal of Pifano by himfelf.— ~ 


Other artifts were Boldu, Marefcotto, Matthzus de 
Paftus, Sperandes, Mifaldone, &c. Towards the end 
of the century, however, the medals began to affume 
a more elegant appearance ; and the Papal ones are 
not only the moft elegant but the moft ancient feries 
of all the modern medals. ‘The improvement began 
in the reign of Alexander VI. fe famous for his own 
crimes, and thofe of his nephew Cefar Borgia. His 
fucceffors, Julius If. Leo X. Hadrian VI. and Cle- 
ment VII. had many of their medals defigned by Ra. 
phael, Julio Romano, and other eminent painters, 
and the engraving executed by artifts of equal merit. 
Among thefe were the celebrated Cellini, and the noted 
Paduan forgers of Roman coins, Cavino and Baffiano. 
In 1644 Cormanni, a medallic artift, was imprifoned 
on account of a piece which reprefented the Pope up- 


on one fide, and Olympia Maidalchina, the relation of - 


his holinefs, on the other. The unfortunate Cor- 
manni poifoned himfelf. About this time the family 
of the Hamerani, originally from Germany, began to 
engrave the papal medals ; which they did with fur. 
prifing merit for feveral generations, Each of the 


daughters did a fine medal, as we are informed by . 


Venuti. ; 

Befides the papal medals, there are many iffued by 
the various ftates of Italy. ‘There are medals of 
Frederic II. of Sicily in 1501, of feveral Venetian ge- 
nerals in 1509, of Alfonfo duke of Ferrara in 1511, 
and of the celebrated Andrew Daria in 1528. 

3 French medals. ‘Till the reign of Louis XIV. 
the medals of this country are neither fine nor nume- 
rous; but this monarch exceeds.all modern princes in 
this way. Many of his pieces are well defigned and 
executed, though objectionable on account of their 
falfehood. 

4. Danifh medals. Thefe appear of Chriftian II. 
in 1516, of Frederic and Sophia in 1532, of Frede- 
ric I. and Chriftian III. in bonnets worn in the 16th 
century. The elephant of the houfe of Oldenburg is 
frequent upon Danith medals. 

5. Swedifh medals. hefe begin with Guftavus 
Vafa ; and feveral of Chriftina are likewife to be met 
with. There are alfo fome curious ones of Charles XIT. 

6. Dutch medals. Thefe begin in 5566; and many 
of them are remarkable for maps and plans, which mult 
be very interefting to pofterity. “ Had the Greeks and 
Romans (fays Mr Pinkerton) given us maps and plansy. 
what a fine fyftem of ancient geography and topo- 
graphy a cabinet of medals muft have been!’? 

7. Medals of Spain, Portugal, and Germany. The 
Spanifh medals began with Gonfalo in 503, many 
of which are curious and interefting. Under Cha V. 
there are many curious Spanifh medals; but thofe of 
Germany begin with Frederic in 1453. ‘hey are ex- 
tremely numerous; as we may eafily fuppofe from the 
greatnefs of the empire, and the various ftates which 
compofe it. There is a famous, medal of Sebaftian 
king of Portugal, famous for his unfortunate expedi- 
tion into Africa in 15783; with his buit, full face, and 
threé quarters in length. On the reverfe is a ‘hell-fith 
in the fea, with the moon and feven ttars, bear:ng the 
infcription Serena Carsa rAvent. There is alfoa 

BE curious 
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illuftrious men were Modery 


Medals. 
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“ave 3 


Modern eurious lozenge-fhaped coin of the fame with the arms 


Medals. ” of Portugal, and the king’s name and title: On the 


yeverfe is a crofs with the infcription In Hoc s1GNo 
VINCES, 1578. 

8. Satyric medals. Thefe began almoft as foon as 
the knowledge of the art of coining medals was revived. 
They feem to have been almoft unknown to the an- 
cients. One indeed of the Emperor Gallienus is fup- 
pofed to have been fatyric. It has on the front the 
emperor’s buft, with the infcription GaLuiEnz auc. 
the reverfe is Peace ina car, Pax Usique; but this 
has been proved to be only a blundered coin. Some 
other ancrent medals, however, are not liable to this 
objection. The firft modern fatyric medal publifhed 
was that of Frederic king of Sicily in 1501 againft 
hhis antagonift Ferdinand king of Spain. It has on 
one fide the head-of Ferdinand, with the infcription 
FERDINANDUS R. AR. VETUS VULPES ORBIS$; on 
the reverfe a wolf carrying off a fheep, Jvcvm Mav 
SVAVE EST ET ONVS MEVM LEVE. Many others have 
een ftruck, of which the wit would now perhaps be 
difficult to be found out: but of all nations the Dutch 
have moft diftinguifhed themfelves in this way ; and 
paid very dear for their conduét, as they brought upon 
themfelves by one or two fatyric medals the whole 
power of France under Louis XIV. 

g. Englifh medals. The firft of thefe is in the duke 
‘of Devonthire’s colleGtion. It is of a large fize, and 
done on the plan of the early Italian medals. It has 
on the reverfe the arms of Kendal, with the infcrip- 
tion TEMPORE OBSIDIONIS FURCORUM, MCCCCLXXx. 
On the other fide is a portrait with ro, KENDAL RHODI 
TVRCVPELLERIVS It was found laft century in Knaref- 
borough foreft; but Mr Pinkerton has no doubt of 
its having been done in Italy. The next is that of 
Henry VIII. in 1545, and is of gold, larger than the 
crown-piece, with the king’s head upon the obverfe, 
and three legends within each other, including his 
titles, &c. The reverfe contains two infcriptions, de- 
claring him to be the head of the church ; the one in 
Hebrew, the other in Greek. It was imitated exaGly 
by Edward VI. whofe coronation-medal is the firlt we 
bave. There are two medals of Philip and Mary, 
whofe execution is*tolerably good; but thofe of Eli- 
zabeth are very poor. ‘There. are good medals of 
James I. and his queen ; with a fine one of Charles [. 
and Henrietta, though the workmanfhip is much in- 
ferior to the antique. ‘There are many good medals 
of Charles, with various devices upon their reverfes. 
Under the commonwealth the celebrated Simon pro- 
duced medals which are defervedly reckoned the moft 
admirable pieces of modern workmanfhip. There are 
many good medals of Charles II. James II. and Wil- 
liam III. Some are alfo'found of James after his ab- 
dication. - Some fine gold, filver, and copper medals, 
were iffued in the time of Queen Anne; the two laft 
affording a feries of all the great a€tions of the duke 
of Marlborough. About the year 1740, a feries of 
medals was engraved in London by Daffier, a native of 
Geneva, containing all the kings of England ; being 
36 in number. ‘They are done upon fine:copper, and 
executed with great tafte. There are ‘befides many 


A Lb Ss, 
medals of private perfons in England; fo that it may 
juitly be faid, that this country for medals exceeds al- 
moft every other in Europe. 

To this account of modern coins and medals we 
fhall add that of another fet called fege pieces, and 
which were iffued during the time of a fiege in cafes 
of urgent neceffity. Thefe were formed of any kind 
of metal; fometimes of no metal; and Patin mentions 
a remarkable one ftruck at Leyden in 1574, when the 
place was befieged by the Spaniards, It was of thick 
paper or pafteboard, having a lion rampant, with this 
infcription, PVGNO PRO PATRIA, 1574; and on the 
reverfe, Lvcpvnvm Baravorvm. There are various 
fiege-pieces of Charles I. both in gold and filver, fome 
of the latter being of the value of 20 fhillings. 

The nummi braGeati are a {pecies of modern coins 
fomewhat between counters and money; and have their 
name from the word pracTEA, a fpangle or thin 
bit of metal. They arg commonly little thin plates of 
filver, ftamped as would feem with wooden dies upon 
one fide only, with the rude impreffion of various fi- 
gures and infcriptions. Moft of them are ecclefiattic, 
and were ftruck in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and a few in Poland. They con- 
tinued to be in ufe in Germany till the end of the 15th 


century; and fome are ftill ufed in Switzerland at this 
day. 


Table of Abbreviations ufed in the Legends of 
Medals ; from Mr Pinkerton. 


Greek Coins. 


A 

A, Athens, Argos, Aulus, A- 
fylum; prin: or firit; as 
Egeciov A. Acias, “ Ephe- 
fians, firt people of Afia” 

A. Abbaffus, Abdera, Abydus 
on Hellefpont 

AB. Abydus in Egypt 

ABY. Abydus on Hellefpont 

AO. AGE. Athens 

AIT. Aegina 

AITODIO. Aigofpotamos 

AIA. Aelius, Aelia Capitolina 

AIN. Aenos 

AK.--AKPATAN, Agrigentum 

AKI. Acilium 

AKT. Aétium 

AAE. Alexandria 

AM. Amyntas 

AMBP, Ambracia 

AM®!. Amphilochia 

AN®©. Avéuzarov, Proconful 

ANTI. Antiffa 

ANA. Anactoria 

ANT}. Antium 

AN. Ancyra 

ANT. Antoninus, Antioch 

AS. Axus'in Crete 

AON. Aonitz 

AOTE.Avenio, Pell, 

All. appius ; 

ATLA. Apamea, 

ATLO. Apollonia 

ATITA. Aptara 

AP. Aradus, Harma 

APTE, Argennos 

Apr. Argos 

API. Aricanda 


APIM Ariminum 

APZ1. Arfinoe 

APT. Aryca. 

APX. Ap yitgeus or Ap yoy, high 
prieft or magiftrate 

AZIAPX, Aftarche, prefidents 
of the games of Afia (B) 

A>. Afffum 

A. =. Ifporo: Supias, Fir of 
Syria 

ADK. Afcalon 

AT. Atabynum 


. ATAP. Atarnee 


ATT, Auguftus 

ATPHA. Aurelius 

AY. ATT. Auroxpatop, Empe- 
ror. 

ATTON. Avrovoyo, enjoying 
their own laws 

AI. Aphyta 

AP. Africanus 

AX. Achali 


Table 


Abbrev 
tions/ 
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B, Bovans, Council: Berytus: _ 


Bithynia 
BATHAAO. Bagadaonia 
BAA. Valerius 
BH. Berytus 
BITON. Bitontum 
BOI. Beotia 
BPYN. Brundufium 
BY. Byzantium 
1% 
r. rTP. rPAM. Grammaticus, or 
keeper of the records 
YT. Gaius, or Caius : 
TA. Gallus, Galerius, Gallienus 
To Fywpiov, Illuitrious 
TEA. 


a EE 


(8) There were alfo Syriarche, Lyciarche, Galatarche, Bithyniarche, Cappadociarche, &c. Morel. Spe. 


bles. 


brevia 
ions. 


TEA. Gelas 
rEP. Germanicus 


. TN. Gneius 


roPTr. Gortyna 
rPa. Gravifca 
A 
A. Decimus, Dymz 
SAK. Dacicus 
AAM, Damafcus 
AAP. Dardanum 
AH Anuoc, the people 
AHMAPX. ESOTS. with Tri- 
bunitian power 
AE. Decelia 
SEK. Decius 
AEP. Derbe in Lyeaonia 
AH. Belos 
Al. Diofpolis 
APE. Drepanum 
AYP. Dyrrachium 
E 
E Eryce 
E. EPE>. Erefus 
FAET. Eleufis 
RAEYO. ExrcvOepor, Free 
EMI. Epidaurus 
EPI. Eriza in Caria 
EPX. Erchia 
EPY. Erythre 
ET. ETO. Erovs, Year 
ET. Etennain Pamphylia 
EX. Exoucia, Power 
EY. EYBO. Eubea 
EY. Evec€nc, Pious 
EYT. Evruyns, Happy 
E®, EME. Ephefus 
Zz 
ZA. Zacynthus 
ZANKA. Zancle, Meffana an- 
ciently fo called 
H 
Hu. Elium 
HI. Hyeuovos, Prefident 
HPAK. Heraclea 
(o) 
@A. Thafus 
@E. Thefpiz 
@EX. Theffalonica 
OE. OHB. Thebz 
I 
1. IEP. Tepac, Sacred 
1EPAIT. Hyerapytha 
IKAP. Hiccara 
ZAl. Wium 
10Y. Julis a city, or Julius 
10TA. Julia 
iIlA. Hippana 
IP. lrene Inf. Pellerin. 
12. Ifus, Riza 
K 
K. Caius; Kouivros, Quintus 
K. KAYS. Cefar 
K. K. Koivov Kiarnsas, Commu- 
nity of Cilicia 
KAIA. Calius 
K AA. Chalcedon 
KAAAI, Callipolis 
KAMA. Camara 
KAN. VUanata 
KAT. Capua 
KATIN. Cappadocia 
KAP. Carrhe 
KAPT. Carthago 
raY. Caulonia 
KE. Ceos 
KE. Cephaledis 
K1. Cianus, Cibeum 
KIA. Cilbiani : 
KA. Cleonz, Claudius 
KAA. Clazomene 
Kyl. Cnidus 


Mm 2k 2 


KO. Corinth 
KOIN. Keoivov, Community 
KOA. Koaovacs, Colony, Colo- 
phon 
KOM. Commodus 
KOP. Corcyra 
KP. Cragus in Lycia 
KPA. Cranos 
KPH, Crete 
KTH. @temenz, Pell. 
KY. Cuma, Cydonium, Cyon 
KT, Cythnus 
KY. Cyprus 
KY¥P. Cyrene 
A 
A. or L. Auxabavros, Year 
A. Lucius 
AA. Lacedemon 
AAM. Lamea; Lampfacus 
AAP. Larifla 
AAPI. Larinum 
AE. AEY. Leucas 
AEON. Leontium 
AHM. Lemnos 
ALT. Lipara 
AITI. Liviopolis 
AO. AQK. Locri 
Aor. Longone 
ATT. ATK. Lyctus 


M 
M. Marcus, Malea, Megalopo- 
lis, Mazaka 
MA. Maronea, Maffilia, Mace- 
donia 
MAT. Magnefia 
MAKPO. Macrocephali 
MAM. Mamertini 
MAZz. Mafiilia 
MAZ. Mazara 
ME. Menelais, on Syrian regal 
coins 
MENEK. Menecrates 
ME. MEI. Megara, Megalopo- 
lis, Melite 
MED. Meyaaos, Great 
MEX. Meffana 
META. Metapontum 
M. MH TPO. Metropolis 
MI. Miletus 
MK. Mazaka of Cappadocia, on 
coins of Mithridates VI. 
MOP. Morgantia 
MY, Mycenz 
MYP. Myrlea 
MYTI. Mytilene 
N 
N. Naupactos 
NAS. Naxos 
NATAPX.Navep xid0s, enjoying 
a fea-port 
NE. Neméa 
N. NEQK. Neocori 
NEOII. Neopolis. 
NEP. Nerva 
NIK. Nicezum, Nicomedia 
NTE. Nyfzi, on coins of Scy- 
thopolis, Pe//. 
ce) 


Ol. Oethxi 

ON. Ovros, being. 

OTLEA. Opelius 

On. Opus 

opr. Orycus 

OPxX: Orchomenus 

OTT. or YI. Ourares or Trae 
roc, Conful 

OYTEP. Verus 

OTH. Verus 

OTESU. Velpafianus 


_OYITEA. Vitellius 


OSpT. Ophrynium 


a fF oS 
; n 
TI. Lapa, IIpoc, upon 
Hi. TIOTIA. Publius 
Il. ILA, Paphos or Paros 
YAIz. Pattum 
YIAN. Panormus 
TAP. Paropinum 
WIAPI. Paros 
APO, Parthicus 
TE. Perinthus 
THEA. Pella 
TIEP, Pergus - 
TIEPT. Pertinax. 
MIESK. Pefcennius 
Wi. TLH. Pelufium 
TIIN. Pinamytz 
TIAA. Platez 
TiO. Pontus 
MOAT. Polyrrhenum 
T10. Pofidonia 
TIPA>. Praffus 
TI. TIPY. Hpuravoc, Prefect 
TiP, TIPEX. UperCeos, Lepate 
WIPO. Procounefus 
YIPOAI, IUpodsxos, Curator 
TI. TIPQ.T. pores, Firlt 
T1T. Ptolemais 
117. Pylos 
P 
Po. Rhodes 
> 
=. ZA. Salamis, Samos, Syria 
YA. Samofate 
S AAAI. Salapia 
SAP. oardis 
SE. Seriphus, Segefte 
DEB. EcCasros, Auguitus 
SEA. Selinus, Seleucia 
SEIIT. Septimius 
1. Siphnos. 
SIA. Side 
ZINQ. Sinope 


tmMv. Smyrns 
ZTP. STPA. Erearnyos, Pra- 
tor 
© ¥ By Sybaris 
=T. SYPA. Syracufe 
=P. Syria 
=. Solz. 
T 
T. Titus 
TABAA. Tabala 
TA. TANA. Tanagra 
TAP. larentum, Tarfus 
TATP. Tauromenum 
TE. Tementis 
TEP. Terina 
TH. Tenus 
TI. T1B. Tiberiug 
TPA. Trallis 
TPI. Tripolis 
FPO. Troizene 
TYAN. Tyana 
TY. Tyndaris. 
TYP. lyre (monogram) 
Tv 


YE. TEA. Velia 
TH. THAT. Yraros, Confui 


fee) 
®. Philip; Phoftus, Philun- 
tium ; 
®A. Phafelis > 
@®AP. Pharfalus 
1. Vibius, Philippopotis 
PINE. Phineium 
MA. Flavius 
OK, Phoceum 
@OTA. Fulvia 
®Y. Phycus in Cyrene. 
x 
x. Chios 
XAA. Chalcis 
XEP. Cherfonefus 
XI. Chytri in Crete. 


. Greek Numerals 


Ie 
2. 


3 
4: 
Se 
6» 
7 
8. 


9. 
Examples. 


g ory 90. 
1isro: add A orl, and 1A makes rr: folIB, 12 


IO. 
20. 
30- 
4.0% 
50. 
60. 


70. 


80, 


100. 
200. 
300. 
400. 
500. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 


Ir, 13, &c. Kis20o, KA, 21, &c. PIA makes i111. The Eng 


sith word air marks the grand initial numerals. 


On coins the 


numerals are often placed in retrograde order; which makes no 
difference in the value, as every letcer is appropriated to its num- 


ber. 


Thus TAY or TAT imply the fame, 333. 


But this advan- 


tage being unknown to the Roman numerals and Arabic ciphers, 


is apt to puzzie the beginner. 


Roman Coins. 


A 

4. AULUS: in the exergue 
it implies the firft mint, 
as ANT. A. coined at An- 
tioch in the firft mint. 

A. A. A. F. F.Auro, Argen- 
to, /Ere, Flando, Feri- 
undo. 

a. or an. Annus. 

A. A. Apollo Auguiti. 

a.F. A. N. Auli filius, Auli 
nepos. 

Abn. Abnepos. 


‘ 


act. Adtiacus, or AGium. 

ap Frv. EMV. Ad fruges 
emundas. 

AbDiAB. Adiabenicus. 

apop. Adoptatus. 

Apa. Adquilita. 

ADy. Adventus. 

AED. Ades. 

AED. p, Addilitia poteftate. 

AED. s. /ides facre. 

AED. cvr. Addilis Curulis, 

AED. pL. Aidilis Plebis. 

AEL. Adlius, 

2 AEM, 


43 
Abbrevia- 


tions. 


Neer pommeaed 
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Abbreviae arm. oy ArmIL. Zemilius, 


tions. 


AET. /Kternitas. 

arr. Africa, or Africanus, 

ALBIN. Albinus. 

ALIM.1TAL.Alimenta Ita- 
liz. 

Ann. avg. Annona Au- 
guili. 

A.N. F. F. Annum Novum 
Fauftum Felicem. 

anic. Anicius. 

ANN. DCCCLXIII. NAT. 
VRB. P. CIR. CON. An- 
no 864 Natali Urbis Po- 
puloCircenfescon 'tituti. 

ANT. AvG. Antonius Au- 
gur. 

ant. Antonius, or Anto- 
ninus. 

ap. Appius. 

A.P.F. Argento Publico 
Feriundo. 

& POP. FRvG. ac. A Po- 
pulo Fruges Accepte. 

AQ. or AQL. Aquilius. 

AQVA MAR. Aqua Martia. 

ARAB. ADQ. Arabia Ad- 
quifita. 

ARR. Arrius, 

ave. Augur, Augufus, 
Augutta, 

Avc.p. F. Auguflus Divi 
Filius. 

avcc. Two Augufti. 

avecc. Three Augufti. 

AVR. or AVREL. Aurelius. 

, B 

B. The mark of the fecond 

’ mint in any city. 

BON. EVENT. Bonus Even- 
tus. 

B.R.P.NAT. Bono Reipub- 
licee Nato. 

BRIT. Britannicus. 

BRvT. Brutus. 
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-€, Caius, Colonia. 


c. A. Cefarea Augutta. 

C. CAE. or CAES. Ceefar. 

cAEss. Cefares. 

cartn. Carthage. 

cEN. Cevfor. 

cENs.P. Cenfor Perpetuus. 

eEst. Ceftius, or Ceftia- 
nus. 

er. con. Circum Condi- 
dit, or Circenfes Con- 
ceffit. 


CIVIB. ET’SIGN. MILIT. A. ! 


PARTH. RECVP. Civibus 
et Signis Militaribus a 
Parthis Recuperatiy. 

en. Cneius. 
@oEL. Celius. 


M EE D 
con. on. Conftantinopoli 
Obfignata, or Con.ian- 
tinopoli Officina fecun- 
da, or Conflata Obryzo, 
coL. Colonia. 
con.svo.Confervatorifuo, 
concorp. Concordia. 
cL. v. Clypeus Votivus, 
comm. Commedus. 
cLop. Clodius. 
CL. or cLavp. Claudius. 
cos. Conful. 
coss. Confules. 
corn. Cornelius. 
cvr. x. F. Curavit Dena. 
rium Faciendum. 
D 
p. Decimus, Divus, De- 
fignatus, 
pac. Dacicus. 
p. F. Dacia felix. 
p. M. Diis Manibus. 
DESs.orpEsiG. Defignatus. 
pict. Dictator. 
DomiIT. Domitianus. 
D. N. Dominus nofter, 
pip. Didius. 
p. p. Dii Penates. 
pv. Divus. 
E 
EID. MAR. Idus Martiz. 
EX. cons. D. Ex Confenfu 
Decuriorum. 
EX.s. c. Ex Senatus Con- 
fulto. 
EQ. ORDIN. Equeftris Or- 
dinis. 
Ex.A. pv. Ex Argento, or 
Auéoritate Publica. 
EXER. Exercitus. 
ETR. Etrufcus. 
F 
F. Filius, or Filia, or Felix, 
or Faciundum, or Fecit. 
FEL. Felix. 
FELIC. Felicitas. 
FL. Flavius. 
FLAM. Flamen. 


‘FORT. RED. Fortune Re 


duci. 
FOvRI. Fourius for Furius. 
FONT. Fonteius. 
FRvGIF. Frugifere (Cere- 
rt). 
FVL. Fulvius. 
FvLG. Fulgerator. 
G 
c. Gneius, Genius, Gau- 
dium. 


GA. Gaditanus. 
G. p. Germanicus Dacicus. 


GEN. Genius. 

GERM. Germanicus, 

Gu.£.R. Gloria Exercitus 
Romani: 


A oe 


Gu. Pp. R. Gloria Populi 
Romani. 

Gotu. Gothicns, ; 

G.P.R. Genio Populi Ro- 
mani. 

Gc. T. a. Genius Tutelaris 
fEgypti, or Africe. 

H 


HEL. Helvius. 

HEL. Heliopolis, 

HER. Herennius, or He. 
rennia. 

HO. Honos, 

Hs. Seftertius. 

I 

1. Imperator, Jovi, Julius, 

1AN. CLV. Janum clufit for 
claufit. 

imp. Imperator. 

impP. Imperatores. 

1,8. M. R. Juno Sofpita, 
Mater or Magna Re- 

ina. 

1T. Italia, Iterum. 

1Tz. Iterum. 

svL. Julius or Julia. 

tvsT. Juftus. 

3-1. Ss. Seftertius. 

1. O. M. sacr. Jovi Opti- 
mo, Maximo, Sacrum. 

i. vir. Duumvir. 

III. VIR. R. B.C. LT riumvir 
Reipublice Conflituen- 
dz. 

III]. VIR. A. P. F. Quatu- 
orvir, or Quatuorviri, 
Auro, or Argento, or 
Ere, Publico Feriundo. 

IVN. Junior. 

J: 

L. Lucius. 

LAT. Latinus. 

LEG. PROPR. Legatus Pro- 
pretoris. 

LEG. 1. &c. Legio Prima, 
&e. 

LEP. Lepidus. 

LENT. CvR. X. F. Lentu- 
lus Curavit Denarium 
Faciundum. 

LIBERO P. Libero Patri. 

L1B.PVB. Libertas Publica. 

Lic. Licinius. 

L. 8. DEN. Lucius Sicinius 
Dentatus. 

vc. Lucifera. 

Lvp. cir. Ludi Circenfes. 

Lvp. EQ. Ludi Equeftres. 

Lvp. saEc. F. Ludos Se- 
culares Fecit. 

M 

m. Marcus, or Marius. 

MAR. CL, Marcellus Clo- 
dius. 

m. F, Marci Filius. 


M.oTracit. Marcia Ota- 
cilia. 
MAG. or MAGN. Magnus, 
mac. Macellum, 
mMAx. Maximus. 
mar, Martia (aqua). 
MAR. VLT. Marti Ultori. 
MEs. Meffius. 
METAL. Metallum, 
mInaT. Minatius, 
MINER. Minerva. 
mM. M.1.Vv. Municipes Mu- 
nicipii Juhi Uticenfis, 
MON. or MONET, Moneta, 
N 
n. Nepos or Nofter. 
n. c. Nobiliffimus Cefar, 
NAT. vRB. Natalis Urbis. 
nEP. Nepos. 
NEP. RED. Neptuno Re- 
duci. 
O 


o. Optimo. 
oB. c.s. Ob Cives Serva- 
tos. 
or, Officina. 
open. Opelius. 
ORB. TERR. Orbis Terra- 
rum, 
le 


Pp. or POT. Poteftate. 

PAC. ORB. TER.’ Pacatori 
Orbis Terrarum. 

papi. Papius or Papirius, 

PARTH. Parthicus. 

PERP. Perpetuus, 

PERT. OF PERTIN. Pertinax.. 

pesc. Pefcennius, 

p. F. Pius Felix. 

PLAET. Pletonius. 

p. tu. N. Pecunia Londini 
Notata. 

P.LON. s. Pecunia Londini 
Signata. 

P. M. Or PONT. MAX. Pons. 
tifex Maximus. 

romp. Pompeius, 

p. p. Pater Patrie. 

PR. Pretor. . 

Pp. R. Populus Romanus, 

PRAEF. CLAS. ET. OR. MAs 
Riv. «Prefeétus Claffis 
et Ore Maritime. 

PRINC. 1VVENT. Princeps- 
Juventutis. 

Priv. Privernum. 

Proc. Proconful. 

PRON. Pronepos. 

PROP. Propretor: 

PROQ. Proquettor. 


Table 
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PROV. DEOR. Providentia. 


Deorum. 
PVPIEN. Pupienus. 


ueftor. 
Qe 
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Q 
Q. Quintus, or 


ables. 


bhrevia- Q. Cc. M. Pot, 


tjons. 


uintus Cz- 
cilius Metellus Pius Im- 
perator. 
a. DesiG. Queftor Defig- 
natus. 
e. P. Queftor Praetorius. 
©. ls ear Provincia- 
lis. 
R 
rn. Roma, Reftituit. 
recep. Receptis, or Re- 
- ceptus. 
rest, Reftituit. 
ROM, ET AVG. 
Augutto. 
x. P. Refpublica. 
y 


Romz et 


sAEC. AvR. Seculum Au- 
reum. 

SAEC.FEL. Sxeculi Felicitas. 

SAL. Salus. 

SALL. Salluftia. 

SARM. Sarmaticus. 

s. c. Senatus Confulto. 

scip. asta. Scipio A fiati- 
cus. 

SEC, orB. Securitas Orbis 

SEC. PERP. Securitas Per- 
petua. 


‘sec. remp. Securitas Tem- 


porum. 

SEN. Senior. 

sEPT. Septimius. 

SER. Servius. 

SEV. Severus. ‘ 

SEX. Sextus. 

sic. v. sic x. Sicut Quin- 
quennalia, fic Decenna- 
lia. 


Mw 2 


sic. Signis. 

s. M. Signata Moneta. 

s. P. Qc R. Senatus Popu- 
lufque Romanus. 

sTABIL. Stabilita (terra). 

svL. Sulla. 


tT. Titus, Tribunus. 

rer. Terentius, or Terti- 
um. 

TEMP. | emporum. 

rr. Tiberius, 

TR, OF TREV. Treveris. 

TREB. Trebonianus. 

TR. MIL. Tribunus Milita- 
rig. 

TR. P. OY TRIB. POT. Tri- 
bunicia Poteftate. 


v. Quintum. 


y.c. Vir Clariffimus. 
vesp. Vefpafianus. 
vis. Vibius. 
vict. Victoria. 
vil. VIR. EPVL. Septem- 
vir Epulonum. 
vit. pvB. Villa Publica. 
vir. Virtus. 
vn. Ma. Venerande Me- 
moriz. 
yor. x. MviT. xx. Votis 
Decennalibus Multipli- 
catis Vicennalibus. 


x. Decem, Denarius. 

XV. VIR. SACR. FAC. Quin- 
decim Vir Sacris Faci- 
undis. 


‘Abbreviations on the Exergue; from Banduri and Mo- 


naldini: 


a. Officina Prima. 
ALE. Alexandria. 


ams. Antiochenfis Mone- 


ta Secunde Officine. 

AN. ANT. ANTI. Antiochia. 

ans. Antiochie Secunda 
Officina: to ANH. An- 
tiochiz Oava Officina. 

A.P. L. (In officina) Prima 
percuffa Lugduni. 

aq. aan. Aquileiz. 

Ag. 0. B. Fs Aquileie Of- 
ficine Secunde Fabrica. 

ag. Pp. s. Aquileie Pecunia 
Signata. 

ag. s. Aquileie Signata. 

A. AR. ARL. Arelate. 

a.sisc. Prima (in officina) 
Sifcize. : 

B. sIRM. Secunda Sirmil. 


8. s. Lc. Secunda Signa- 


ta Lugduni. 


Pinkerton. 


c. ©- Conftantinopolt No- 
ha. 

comos. Conflata Moneta 
Obryzo. Only on gold 
or filver from a gold 
dye. 

con. Conftantinopoli. 

conos. Conflata Obryzo. 
Only on gold. 

_ cons. Conftantinopoli. 

KART. Carthago. 

K. 0. Carthaginenfis Offi- 
cina. 

L. LG. vc. tvc. Lucduni, 
Lugduni. 

L. Lon. Londini. 

L. P. Lugdunenfis vel Lon- 
dinenfis. Pecunia: 

tvc. P..s. Lugduni Pecu- 
nia Signata. 

mops. Mediolani Pecunia 
Signata. 


A L 6. 


m. kK. v.T. Moneta Karta. 
ginenfis Urbis (in offici- 
na) Tertia. 

m. L. Moneta Lugdunentfis 
vel Londinenfis. 

mostT. Moneta Officine 
Secunde ‘l'reverorum. 

mstr. Moneta SignataTre- 
veris. 

o. Officina. 

OFF. 1. const. Officina 
Tertia Conftantinopoli. 

pARL. Percufla or Pecunia 
Avrelate. 

pLon. Pecunia Londinenfis. 

pivc. Pecunia Lugdunen- 
fis. 

p. R. Pecunia Romana, or 
Percuffla Rome. 

p. Tr. Pecunia 'Treverenfis. 

Q. AR. Quinéta Arelatentis 
(officina). 

R. RO. ROM. Rome. 

RA. Ravenne. 
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rors, Rome Pecunia Sig- Abbrevia- 


nata. 

s. aR. Signata Arelate. 

s. const. Signata Cone 
ftantinopoli. 

sis. Sifciz. 

ss. P. Sifcienfis Pecunia. 

sisc. v. Silvia Urbs. 

sma. Signata Moneta An- 
tiochiz. ! 

S. M. HER. Sifnata Moneta 
Heraclez. 

$. m. N. Signata Moneta: 
Nicomediz. ; 

s.M.R. Signata Moneta 
Rome. 

s. T. Signata Treveris. 

TESOB. 1'effalonice Offict- 
na Secunda. 

THEOPO. Theopoli. 

TR. Treveris. 

pROB. ‘Treveris Officina. 
Secunda. 


A Lift a Roman Colonies whofe Coins remain ; and Abe- 


breviations on thefe Coins. 


Abdera in Spain. 
Acci in Spain. 
Achulla in Africa. 
fElia Capitolina in Judea. 
Agrippina in Germany. 
Antiochia in Pifidia. 

in Syria. 
Apamea in Bithynia. 
Arna in Theffaly. 
Aftigi in Spain. 
Babba in Mauritania Tin- 

gitana. 

Berytus in Pheenicia. 
Bilbilis in Spain. 
Boftra in Arabia. 
Bracara Auguita in Spain. 
Buthrotum in Epirus. 
Cabellio in Gaul. 
Cefar-Augutta in Spain. 
Ceefarea in Palettine. 
Calagurris in Spain. 


* Calpe in Spain. 


Camalodunum in Britain. 
Carrhe in Mefopotamia. 
Carteia in. Spain. 
Carthago in Africa. 
Carthago Nova in Spain. 
Cafcantum in Spain. 
Caffandria in Macedon. 
Celfa in Spain. 

Clunia in Spain. 

Coillu in Numidia. 
Comana in Cappadocia. 
Corinthus in Greece. 
Cremna in Pifidia, 


Culla in Thrace. 


Damafeus in Celefyria. 
Dertofa in Spain. 
Deulton in Thrace. 
Dium in Macedon. 
Ebora in Spain. 
Edefla in Mefopotamia: 
Emerita in. Spain. 
Emefa in. Pheenicia: 
Ergavica. in Spain. 
Germe in. Galatia. 
Graccuris in Spain. 
Hladrumetum in Africa. 
Heliopolis in. Celefyria.. 
Hippo Regius in Africas 
Tconium in Lycaonia. 
Herda in Spain. 
Illergavonia in Spain. 
MIleci in Spain, 
Lol in Mauritania. 
Htalica in Spain. 
Laelia in Spain. 
Laodicea in Syria 
Leptis in. Africa. 
Lugdunum:in Gaul. 
Neapolis in: Paleftine. 
Nemaufus in. Gaul. 
Nefibis in Mefopotamia: 
Norba Cefarea in. Maurr-- 
tanica. 
Obulco in Spain 
Oca in Africa. 
Olba in Pamphylia.. 
Ofca in Spain. 
Oficarda in Spain. 
Panormus in Sicily; 
Parium in Myfia. 
Parlaiss 


tions.’ 


—\y—eel 
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Abbrevite Parlais in Tycaonia, 


tions. 


am SD 
Sidon in Pheenicia. 
Singara in Mefopotamia, 
Sinope in Pontus, 
Stobi in Macedon, 
Tarraco in-Spain. 
_'Theffalonica in Macedon. 
. 'Fraduéta (Julia) in Spain, 
Troas in Phrygia. 
Turiafo in Spain. 
Tyana in Cappadocia. 
Tyrusin Phesnicia. 
Valentia in Spain. 
Vienna in Gaul. 
Viminacium in Meefia. 
Utica in Africa. 


Abbreviations on Colonial Coins. 


Patricia (Corduba) in 
Spain. 
Pella in Macedon. 
Philippi in Macedon. 
Philippopolis in Arabia. 
Ptolemais in Phoenicia. 
Rufcino in Gaul. 
Romula (Hifpalis) in 
“5 Pade 2 ny 
Rhefena in Mefopotamia. 
Sabaria in Hungary. 
Saguntum in Spain. 
Sebafte in Paleftine. 
Segobriga in Spain. 


accr. Accitana Colonia, Guadix in Spain. 

apt Adjutrix legio. 

AEL. MVNe COEL. Atlium Municipium Ceela, near Sef- 
tos on the Helle/pont. 

ast. Aftigitana, Eceja in Andalufia. 

B.A. Braccara Augulti, Brague in Portugal. 

c.A. Cefaria Antiochiz. 

‘C, A. A. Pp. or PATR. Colonia Augufta Aroe Patrenfis. 

cAb. Cabellio. 

c. A. Bvt. Colonia Augufti Buthrotum, ia Epirus. 

c. a. c. Colonia Auguita Cefarea. 

c. A. 1. Colonia Augufta Julia, Cadiz. 

c. A. E. Colonia Aug. Emerita, Merida. © 

cau. Calagurris, Calahorra in Spain. 

. A. 0. A. F. Colonia Antoniana Oea Aug. Felix, Tri- 
poliin Africa. 

-C. A. PI, MET. sid. Colonia Amelia Pia Metropolis 
Sidon. 

c. a. Rk. Colonia Augufta Rauracorum, or Colonia 
Afta Regia: Augit in Switzerland, or Aft near 
Xeres de la Frontera in Spain. 

c. c. A. Colonia Cefarea Augufta, Saragoffa in Spain. 

«. ¢. Cot. LUG. Claudia Copia Colonia Lugdunenfis. 

‘. ¢, 1. B. Colonia Campeftris Julia Babba, in Mau- 

ritania. 

c. 1. B. D. D. Colonia Campeftris Julia Babba, De- 

creto Decurionum. 

c. 1. H. Pp, As Colonia- Concordia Julia, Hadrume- 

tina, Pia Augutta. 

C. CIv. D. D. P. Corona Civica data Decreto Publico. 

.c. Nn. A. Colonia Carthago Nova Augufta. 

Cc. N.C. D. D. Colonia Concordia, Norba Czfarea- 
na, Decreto Decurionum. 

cor. Colonia Corinthus. 

c. tT. Ducentefima Remiila. 

c. 8. Colonia Claudia Sabaria, m Hungary. 

F. Pp. D. Colonia Flavia Pacenfis Develtum, Devel- 
tum in Thrace. 
G. 1. H. Pp. A. Colonia 
tiana, Augufta. 

1. C. Ae Colonia Julia Concordia, Apamea. 

-1. A.D. Colonia Julia. Augufta Dertona, Tortora 
near Milan. 

.1. av. Colonia Julia Aug. Cadiz. : 

1. AvG. F. sin. Celonia Julia Augufta Felix Sinope. 

c. 1. B. Colonia Julia Balba, in Mauritania. 

c.1.c. a. p. a, Colonia Julia Carthago Augufla Pi 


Cc. 


Ce 


Gemella Julia Hadriana, Pa- 
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Antiqua, or Corinth, or Carthago Neva, 

c. 1. cat. Colonia Julia Calpe, Gibraltar. 

c. 1. F, Colonia Julia Felix, Cadiz. 

c. 1. G, 4. Colonia Julia Gemella (c) Augutta. 

cir. t% A. Colonia Immunis LIllice -Augulta, Elche in 
Spain. ; 

c. 1. N.C. Colonia Julia Norba Cefareana, or Alcan- 
tara: fometimes it means Col. Julia Nova Carthago. 

c. 1 v. Colonia Julia Valentia, Valencia in Spain. 

c. v. Tt. Colonia Victrix Varraco. 

Cc. L. 1. cor. Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus. 

Cc. u. 1. N. Ave. Colonia Laus Julia Nova Augutta, 
Laus or Lodi in Lucania. 

c. mM. u. Colonia Metropolis Laodicea, in Cele/yria. 

co. pam. METRO. Colonia Damafcus Metropolis. 

COHH. PRET. vir. P. vi. F. Cohortes Pretoriane Septi- 
mum Piz, Sextum Felices. 

COH. 1. ck. Cohors prima Cretenfis. 

COH. PRET. PHIL. Cohors Pretoriana Philippenfium. 

COL. AEL. A.H MET. Colonia #lia Augufta Hadru- 
metina Metropolis, in Africa 

COL. AEL. cap. comm. Pp. F. Colonia /Elia Capitolina 
Commodiana Pia Felix. 

COL. ALEX. TROAS. Colonia Alexandriana Troas. 

cou. amas. or Ams. Colonia Amajtriana, in Paphlago- 
ia. 

cou. ANT. Antioch in Pifidia. 

COL. ARELAT. SEXTAN. Colonia Arelate Sextanorum, 
Arles. 

cot. ast. ave. Colonia Aftigitana Augufta, Eceja in 
Spain. 

COL, AvG. FEL, BER. Colonia Augufta Felix Berytus. 

COL. AvG. Fir. Colonia Aug. firma, Eceja. 

COL. AVG.IVL. PHILIr. Colonia Augufta Julia Philip. 
penfis. 

COL. AvG. PAT. TREVIR. Colonia Augufta Paterna T're- 
virorum, Trewes in Germany, fent From Paternum in 
Ltaly. | 

COL. AVR. KAR. COMM. P. F. Colonia Aurelia Karrhe 
Commodiana Pia Felix, or Carneatum Commagene, 
or Carrhae in Afa. 

cou. B. a. Colonia Braccara Augufta, Brague. 

COL, BRYT. L. v. Colonia Berytus Legio Quinta. 

coz. caBe. Colonia Cabellio. 

cou. cAzs. AvG. Colonia Cefarea Augufta, in Pale- 
Sfiine. 

COL. CAMALODWN. Colonia Camalodunum, England. 

cou. casitin. Colonia Cafilinum, Caftellazo in Italy. 

cou. ct. prot. Colonia Claudia - Ptolemais, Acre in 
Phenicia. 

cou. pamas. METRO. Colonia Damafcus Metropolis. 

coL. F. 1. A. Pp. BARCIN. Colonia Flavia Julia Auguita 
Pia, Barcino or Barcelona. 

COL. FL. pac. DEVLT. Colonia Flavia Pacenfis Deul- 
tum, Devel:um in Thrace. 

cou. HA. ME. T. Colonia Hadriana Mercurialis The- 
nitana, Mercuriali, Fermo in Italy, and Thenes in 
Africa. 

cou Hu. (or HEL.) Lec. x. Colonia Heliopolis Legio 
Heliopolitana. 

con. HEL. 1. 0: mM. #. Colonia Heliopolis Jovi Optimo 
Maximo Heliopolitano. 

COL, IVL. Ave. ¢. 1. F. comAN. Colonia Julia Augufta 


Concordia Invicta Felix Comanorum, drawn _jirom 
Con 


(c) Gemella implies a colony drawn from twe others. 
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Concordia in Ital; and fent to Comana in Cappadocia. 

COL. IVL. AVG. FEL. crEmNA. Colonia Julia Auguita 
Felix Cremna, in Pamphylia. 

COL. IVL. CER, SAC. AVG. FEL. CAP. OECVM. ISE. HEL, Co- 
jonia Julia Certamen Sacrum Augaitum Felix Ca- 
pitolinum Oecumenicum Lfelafticum Heliopolitanum. 

COL. IVL. ‘CONC. APAM. AVG. D, D. ‘Colonia Julia Con- 
cordia Apamea Augutta Decreto Decurionum. 

COL. IVLs PATER. NAR. Colonia Julia Paterna Narbo- 
nenfis. 

cot. eM. Colonia Nemanfus. 

coL. xiceru. cond. Colonia Nicephorium Condita, iz 
Mefopotamia. 

cor. paTR. Colonia Patrenfis or Patricia, Patras in 
Greece, or Cordova in Spain. 

cou. P. F. AVG. F. cares. MET. Colonia Prima Flavia 
Aug. Felix Cefarea Metropolis, in Pale/ftine. 

COL. P. FL. AVG. CAES. METROP. P..S. P. fame as above, 
p. s. P. is Provincie Syrie Paleftine. 

coL. pr. F. A. CAESAR. Colonia Prima Flavia Auguita 
Ceefarea, in Palefline. 

COL. R. Fs AVG. FL. c. METROP. Colonia Romana Felix 
Aug. Flavia Cefarea Metropolis The fame. 

cot. Rom. Colonia Romulea, or Seville. 

cOL, ROM. LvG. Colonia Romana Lugdunum. 

cou. RvS. LEG. vi. Colonia Rufcino Legio Sexta, Rou/- 
Jfillon in France. Cah t 

wou. sapar. Colonia Saburiz. 

cou. sabas. Sebatte in Paleftine. 

con. sER. G. NEAPOL. Colonia Servii Galbe Neapolis, 
in Palefline. 

COL. V. Ie CELSA, OF COL. VIC. IVL. CELSA. Colonia Vic- 
trix Julia Celfa, Kelfa in Spain. 

cot. vic. ivi. Lep. Colonia Victrix Julia Leptis, ix 

Africa.’ 

COL. VIM. AN. 1. or u, &c. Colonia Viminacium Anno 

primo, Widin in Servia. 
con. vip. TRA. Colonia Ulpia Trajana: Kellen, or 
Warhal in Tranfilvania. 

co. P. F: COE. METRO. Colonia Prima Flavia Cefarea 
Metropolis. 

co. p. 1%. A. Colonia Pacenfis Julia Augufta, or -Col. 
O€taviana. 

c. R. 1. F. s. Colonia Romana Julia Felix Sinope. 

c. Tt. t. Colonia Togata Tarraco. 

c. v. um. Colonia Vietrix Ilice, Elche in Spain. 

p. Decuriones. 

p.c. a. Divus Cef. Aug. 

pDERT. Dertofa. 

GEN. COL. NER. PATR. ‘Genio Colonie Neroniane. Pa- 
trenfis. 


A dL Ss. 


cg. u, s» Genio Loci Sacrum. 

M. H. ILLERGAVONIA pyaT. Municipium Hibera Iller- 
gavonia Dertofa, Tortofa in Catalonia. 

m. mM. 1.-v. Municipes Municipii Julii Uticenfis. 

m. R, Municipium Ravennatium. 

mvn. cat. ivi. Municipium Calagurris Julia, in Spain. 

mvn. crvn. Municipium Clunia, Crunna in Spain. 

mvn. FANE. £L. Municipium Faneftre Aelium. Fano. 

mvn. sros. Municipium Stobenfe, Sobi in Macedon. 

mv. tv. Municipium Turiafo, in Spain, i 

N. TR. ALEXANDRIANAE COL. BosTR. Nervize Trojane 
Alexandrianz Colonie Boftre, in Palejtine. 

SEP. COL. LAVD. Septimia Colonia Laudicea, or Lao- 
dicea. 45 

SEP. TYR. MET. Septima T'yrus Metropolis. 


Explanation of the Platese 


Fig. 1. A Perfian Daric. 

2. A-drachm of Egina. 

3. A filver hemidrachm of Alexander the Great: 

4. Tigranes the younger of Armenia, with 

fifter. 

5. One of the coins of the Arfacide ef Parthia, 

6. Acoin of the Saffanide of Perfia. Firft pub- 

lithed by Mr Pinkerton, 

7. Denarius of Cneius Pompey from Mr Pinker- 

ton, reverfe. Received by Spain. 

8. A brafs coin of Cunobelinus. 

9. Pefcennius Niger. Struck at Antioch ;_u- 
nique. In Dr Hunter’s cabinet 5 publifhed by Mr 
Pinkerton. 

io. A filver coin of Caraufius. 

11. Reverfe of Claudius in firft brafs. 

12. Reverfe of Adrian. 

13. Of Antoninus Pius. 

14, Of Commodus. 

15. Of Severus. 

16. A Saxon penny. 

17. A Saxon ftyca. 

18. 19. Ancient pennies, fuppofed to be Scottifh. 

20. A penny of William of Scotland. 

21. A penny of Robert the Great. 

22. An Irifh penny. 

23. The gold penny of Henry III. 

24. The large noble of the firft coinage of Ed- 
ward III. 

25. The gold medal of David II. of Scotland. 

26. The ryal of Queen Mary of Scotland. 

27. Letters on Anglo-Saxon coins. 

28. Abbreviations on ditto. 

29. Monetarius. 


sen 


M E D 

—Impreffions of Mrpats. See CastTincG. 
MEDALLION, or Mepauion, a medal of an-ex- 
traordinary fize, fuppofed to be anciently ftruck by 
the emperors for their friends, and for foreign princes 
and ambafladors. But, that the fmallnefs of their num- 
ber might not. endanger the lofs of the devices they 
pore, the Romans generally took care’ to-ftamp the 

{ubje@ of them upon their ordinary coins. 
Medallions, in refpeét of the other coins, were the 
fame as modern medals in refpect of modern money : 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had no 
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other value than what was fet upon them by the fancy Mede 


of the owner. Medallions are ‘fo fcarce, that there 
cannot be any fet made. of them, even though the me- 
tals and fizes fhould be mixed promifcuoutfly. 

MEDE (Jofeph), a very learned Englith divine of 
the r7th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
foon diftinguifhed himfelf to great advantage ; for by 
the time’ he had taken the degree of mafter of arts in 
1610, he had made an uncommon progrefs in all aca- 
demical ftudies. His firft appearance as a writer was 
by an addrefs to Dr Andrews, then bifhop of Ely, in 


a 
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ly approved of by that prelate, who defired him to be 
his domeftic chaplain. This Mr Mede very civilly re- 
fufed ; valuing the liberty of his ftudies above any 
hopes of preferment, and efkeeming that freedom which 
he enjoyed in his cell, fo he ufed to call it, as the ha- 
ven of all his wifhes. And indeed thefe thoughts had 
poffefled him betimes ; for when he was a {chocl-boy, 
he was fent to by his uncle, Mr Richard Mede, a mer- 
‘chant, who, being then without children, offered to 
adopt him for his fon if he would live with him: but 
he refufed the offer, preferring, as it fhould feem, a 
life of ftudy toa life of gain. 

He was not chofen fellow of his college till after he 
was mafter of arts, and then not without the affiftance 
of his friend bifhop Andrews: for he had been pafled 
over at feveral eleCtions, on account of a caufelefs fuf- 
picion which Dr Cary, then matter of the college, af- 
terwards bifhop of Exeter, had conceived of him, that 
*¢ he looked too much towards Geneva.’? Being made 
fellow, he became an eminent and faithful tutor. Af- 
ter he had well grounded his pupils in humanity, lo- 
gic, and philofophy, fo that they were able to walk 
as it were alone, he ufed to fet every one his daily 
tafk ; which he rather chofe, than to confine himfelf 
‘and them to precife hours for lectures. In the evening 
they all came to his chambers and the firft quettion 
he put to each was, Quid dubitas ? “ What doubts 
‘have you met with in your ftudies to-day?” For he 
_Suppofed, that to doubt nothing and to underftand 
nothing was juft the fame thing. This was right, and 
the beit method to make young men exercife their ra- 
tional powers, and not acquiefce in what they learn 
mechanically, and by rote, with an indolence of {pirit 
which prepares them to receive and {wallow implicitly 
whatever is offered to them. As to himfelf, he was fo en- 
tirely devoted to the ftudy of all excellent knowledge, 
that he made even the time he fpent in his amufements 
ferviceable to his purpofe. He allowed himfelf little 
mo exercife but walking; and often, in the fields or 
college garden, would take occafion to fpeak of the 
beauty, fignatures, virtues, or properties of the plants 
then in view. for he was a curious florift, an accurate 
herbalift, and thoroughly verfed in the book of na- 
ture. The chief delight he took in company was to 
difcourfe with learned friends. 

Mr Mede was a curious inquirer into the moft ab- 
ftrufe parts of learning, and endeavoured after the 
knowledge of thofe things which were moft remote 
from the vulgar track. Among other things, he fpent 
no {mall pains and time in founding the depths of a- 
ftrology, and. blotted much paper in calculating the 
nativities of his near relations and fellow-ftudents: but 
this was in his younger years, and he afterwards dif- 
covered the vanity and weaknefs of this fanciful art. 
He applied himfelf to the more ufeful ftudy of hiftery 


and antiquities ; particularly to thofe mytterious f{ci- 


ences which made the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and other nations, fo famous; tracing them as far as 
he could have any light to guide him in théir oriental 
‘{chemes and figurative expreffions, as likewife in their 
hieroglyphics, not forgetting ‘to inquire alfo into the 
oneirocritics of the ancients : which he did the rather, 
becaufe of that affinity he conceived they might have 
N° 202. 7 
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with the language of the prophets. He was a curious 
and laborious fearcher of antiquities relating to reli- 
gion, ethnic, Jewifh, Chriftian, and Mahometan : to 
which he added other attendants, neceflary for under- 
ftanding the more difficult parts of Scripture. 

In 1620, he refuled the provoltfhip of Trinity-col- 
lege, Dublin, into which he had been elef&ed at the 
recommendation of archbifhop Uther, who was his par- 
ticular. friend ; as he did alfo when it was offered to 
him a fecond time, in 1630. T'he height of his am- 
bition was, only to have had fome fmall donative fine: 
cure added to his fellowfhip, or to have been thrown 
into fome place of quiet ; where, retired from the noife 
and tumults of the world, and pofleffed of a compe- 
tency of fortune, he might have been entirely at leifure 
for ftudy and acts of piety. In the mean time, al- 
though his circumftances were feanty, for he had no- 
thing but his fellowthip and a college le@ure, his cha- 
rity was diffufive and uncommon ; and, ftrange as it 
may now feem, he devoted the tenth of his income to 
pious and charitable ufes. But his frugality and tempe- 
rance always afforded him plenty. His prudence or 
moderation, either in declaring or defending his pri- 
vate opinions, was very remarkable; as was alfo his free- 
dom from partiality, prejudice or prepoffeffion, pride, 
anger, felfifhnefs, flattery, and ambition. He was meek, 
patient, equally remote from fuperftition and licentiouf- 
nefs of thinking ; and, in fhort, poffeffed every virtue. 
This great and good man died in 163%, in his 52d year, 
having {pent above two-thirds of his time in college. 

MEDEA, in fabulous hiftory, a celebrated forcerefs, 
daughter of /etes king of Colchis. Her mother’s 
name, according to the more received opinion of He- 
fiod and Hyginus, was Idyia, or, according to others, 
Ephyre, Hecate, Afterodia, Antiope,and Negra. She 
was the niece of Circe. When Jafon camé to Colchis 
in quetft of the golden fleece, Medea became enamoured 
of him, and it was to her well-dire&ted labours that 
the Argonauts owed their prefervation. Medea had 
an interview with her lover in the temple of Hecate; 


where they bound themfelves by the moft folemn oaths — 


to eternal fidelity. No fooner had Jafon overcome all 
the difficulties which AXetes had placed in his way, 
than Medea embarked with the conquerors for 
Greece. To ftop the purfuit of her father, the tore 
to pieces her brother Abfyrtus, and left his mangled 
limbs in the way through which AMetes was to pafs. 
This a& of barbarity, fome have attributed to Jafon, 
and not to her. When Jafon reached [olchos his na- 
tive country, the return and viétories of the Argo- 
nauts were celebrated with univerfal rejoicings; but 
fEfon the father of Jafon was unable to affift at the 
folemnity on account of the infirmities of his age. 
Medea, at her hufband’s requeft, removed the weak- 
nefs of ZEfon; and by drawing away the blood from 
his veins, and filling them again with the juice of cer- 
tain herbs, fhe reftored him to the vigour and {pright- 
linefs of youth. ‘This fudden change in AZfon aflo- 
nifhed the inhabitants of Iolchos; and the daughters 


- of Pelias were alfo defirous to fee their father reftored 


by the fame power to the vigour of youth. Medea, 
willing to revenge the injuries which her hufband’s fa- 
thily had fuffered from Pelias, increafed their cvri- 
ofity ; and betrayed them into the murder of their fa- 
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ther as preparatory to his rejuvenefcence, which fhe 
afterwards refufed to accomplifh. This action great- 
ly irritated the people of Iolchos; and Medea with 
her hufband fled to Corinth to avoid their refentment. 
Here they lived for 10 years with mutual attachment, 
when the love of Jafon for Glauce the king’s daugh- 
ter interrupted their harmony, and Medea was divor- 
ced. Medea revenged the infidelity of Jafon, by cau- 
fing the death of Glauce, and the deitruCtion of her 
family. She alfo killed two of her children in their 
father’s prefence ; and when Jafon attempted to punifh 
the barbarity of the mother, fhe fled through the air 
upon a chariot drawn by winged dragons. From Co- 
yinth Medea came to Athens, where, after fhe had un- 
dergone the neceffary purification of her murder, fhe 
married king AZgeus, or (according to others) lived 
in an adulterous manner with him. From her conduct 
with A&geus, Medea had a fon who was called Medus. 
Soon after, when Thefeus wifhed to make himfelf 
known to his father, Medea, jealous of his fame and 
fearful of his power, attempted to poifon m/at a 
feaft which had been prepared for his entertainment. 
Her attempts, however, failed of fuccefs, and the fight 
of the {word which Thefeus wore by his fide convin- 
eed Aigeus that the ftranger againft whofe life he had 
fo bafely confpired was his own fon. ‘The father and 
the fon were reconciled; and Medea, to avoid the 


‘punifhment which her wickednefs deferved, mount- 


ed her fiery chariot and difappeared through the air. 
She came to Colchis ; where, according to fome, fhe 
was reconciled to Jafon, who had fought her in her na- 
tive country after her fudden departure from Corinth. 
She died at Colchis, as Juftin mentions, when fhe had 
been reftored to the confidence of her family. After 
death fhe married Achilles in the Elyfian fields, ac 

cording to the traditions mentioned by Simonides. 
The murder of Mermerus and Pheres, the youngeft of 
Jafou’s children by Medea, is not to be attributed to 
the mother, according to Elian; but to the Corin- 
thians, who aflaffinated them in the temple of Juno 
Acrea. To avoid the refentment of the gods, and 
to deliver themfelves from the peftilence which vifited 
their country after fo horrid a maflacre, they engaged 
the poet Euripides for five talents to write a tragedy, 
which cleared them of the murder, and reprefented 
Medea as the cruel affaffin of her own children. And 
befides, that this opinion might be the better credit- 
ed, feftivals were appeinted, in which the mother was 
reprefented with all the barbarity of a fury murdering 
her own fons. 

MEDEOLA, curmpinc AFRICAN ASPARAGUS, 
in botany: A genus of the hexandria order, belong- 
ing to the trigynia clafs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the rith order, Sarmentacec. 
There is no calyx; the corolla is fexpartite and revolu- 
ted; the berry trifpermous. Its characters are thefe: 
The flower has no empalement ; it has fix oblong oval 
petals, and fix awl-fhaped ftamina terminated by in- 
cumbent fummits; and three horned germina term!- 
nating the ftyle; the germina afterward turn to a 
roundifh trifid berry with three cells, each contain- 
ing one heart-fhaped feed. There are two fpe- 
cies. 

MEDIA, now the province of Guitan in Perfia, 
‘once the feat of a potent empire, was bounded, ace 
' Vou. XI. Past 1. 
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cording to Ptolemy, on the north by part of the Caf- 
pian Sea; on the fouth by Perfis, Sufiana, and A ffyria; 
on the eaft by Parthia and Hyrcania; and on the weft. 
by Armenia Major. It was anciently divided into fe- 
veral provinces, viz. Tropatene, Charomithrene, Dae 
rites, Marciane, Amariace, and Syro-Media. By a 
later divifion, however, all thefe were reduced to twot 
the one called Media Magna, the other Media Airos 
patta, or fimply Atropatene. Media Magna was bound- 
ed by Perfis, Parthia, Hyrcania, the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and Atropatene, and coutained the cities of Ecbatan, 
Laodicea, Apamea, Raga, Rageia or Ragea, &c. 
Atropatene lay between the Cafpian mountains ard 
the Cafpian Sea. 

This country originally took its name from Madat,; 
the third fon of Japhet ; as is plain from Scripture, 
where the Medes are conftantly called Madai. Among 
profane authors, fome derive the name Media, from 
one Medus the fon of Jafon and Medea; others from 
a city called Media. Sextus Rufus tells us that in his 
time it was called Medena, and from others we learn 
that it was alfo called Aria. ‘The molt probable hi- 
ftory of the Medes is as follows. 

This people lived in fubjeCtion to the Affyrians till 
the reign of Sennacherib, when they threw off the yoke, 
and lived for fome time in a ftate of anarchy. But at 
laft, rapine and violence, the natural confequences of 
fuch a fituation, prevailed fo much that they were con+ 
ftrained to have recourfe to fome kind of government, 
that they might he enabled to live in fafety. Accord- 
ingly, about 699 B. C. one Dejoces having procured 
himfelf to be chofen king, united the fcattered tribes 
into which the Medes were at that time divided; and 
having applied himfelf as much as poflible to the civis 
lization of his barbarous fubjects, left the throne to 
his fon Phraortes, after a reign of 53 years. 

~The new king, who was of a warlike and enterpri- 
fing difpofition, fubdued almoft all the Upper Afia ly- 
ing between Mount Taurus and the river Halys which 
runs through Cappadocia into the Euxine Sea. Elated 
with this good fuccefs, he invaded Affyria, the empire 
of which was now much declined, and greatly weak- 
ened by the revolt of many nations which had follow- 
ed the example of the Medes. Nebuchodonofor or 
Chyniladan, however, the reigning prince, having af- 
fembled what forces he could, engaged Phraorte:, de- 
feated, took him prifoner, and put him to death ; af- 
ter which, entering Media, he laid wafte the country, 
took the metropolis of Ecbatan itfelf, and levelled it 
with the ground. 

On the death of Phraortes, his fon Cyaxares was pla- 
ced on the throne. He was no lef; valiant and enter- 
prifing than his father, and had better fuccefs againft 
the Affyrians. With the remains of that army which 
had been defeated under his father, he not only drove 
the conquerors out of Media, but obliged Chyniladan 
to fhut himfelf up in Nineveh. To this place he im- 
mediately laid clofe fiege ; but was obliged to give over 
the enterprize on account of an irruption of the Scy- 
thians into his own country. Cyaxares engaged thefe 
new enemies with great refolution; but was utterly 
defeated; and the coaquerors over-ran not only all Me- 
dia, but the greateft part of Upper Afia, extending 
their conguefts into Syria, and as far as the confines 
of Egypt. They continued mafters: of all this vatt 
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tract of country for 28 years, till at laft Media was 
delivered from their yoke by a general maffacre at ‘the 
inftigation of Cyaxares. 


temepwee’ After this deliverance, the Medes foon repoffeffed 


themfelves of the territories they had loft; and once 
more extended their frontiers to the river Halys, their 
ancient boundary to the weftward. After this we find 
the Medes engaged in a war with the Lydians ; which, 
however, ended without any remarkable tranfaGtion : 


* but on the conclufion of it, Cyaxares having entered 


¥ 
Origin of 
medicine 
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Jews; 


into a ftrict alliance with Nebuchadnezzar king of Ba- 
bylon, returned in conjunétion with the Babylonians 
before Nineveh ; which they took and levelled with 
the ground, putting moft of the inhabitants to the 
{word. : 

After this victory the Babylonian and Median em- 
pires feem to have been united: however, after, the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, or rather in his lifetime, 
a war enfued, which was not extinguifhed but by the 
diffolution of the Babylonian empire. The Medes, un- 
der Aftyages the fon of Cyaxares I. withftood the 
power of the Babylonian monarchs ; and under Cyrus 
and Cyaxares II. utterly deftroyed their empire by the 
taking of Basyxon, as is related under that article. 
After the death of Cyaxares, the kingdom fell to Cy- 
rus, by whom the feat of the empire was transferred to 
Persia, under which article the. hiftory of Media now 
falls to be confidered, as alfo the manners, &c. of the 
inhabitants. 

MEDIANA, the name of a vein or Kittle veffel, 
made by the union of the cephalic and bafilic, in the 
bend of the elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, a double mem- 
brane, formed by a duplicature of the pleura; ferving 
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Me is the art of preventing, curing, or 
alleviating, thofe difeafes to which the human 
fpecies are {ubjeCted. 


History of Medicine. 


Tue fabulous hiftory of the ancients derives this art 
immediately from their gods; and, even among the 
moderns, fome are of opinion that it may juftly be 
confidered as of divine revelation. But without adopt- 
ing any fuppefition of which no probable evidence 
can be given, we may conclude that mankind were 
naturally led to it from cafual obfervations on the dif- 
eafes to which they found themfelves. fubjeted ; and 
that therefore, in one fenfe at leaft, it is as ancient as 
the human race. But at what period it began to be 
practifed as an art, by particular individuals following 
rt as a profeffion, is not known. The moft ancient 
phyficians we read of were thofe who embalmed the 
patriarch Jacob by order of his fon Jofeph. The facred 
writer ftyles thefe phyficians /ervants to Jofeph: 
whence we may be affured that they were not prie/s, 
as the firft phyficians are generally fuppofed to have 
been; forin that age we know the Egyptian prieits 
were in fuch high favour, that they retained their li- 
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to divide the thorax and the lungs into two parts, and Medi 


to fuftain the vifcera, and prevent their falling from 
one fide of the thorax to the other. 
Dy, LH 

MEDIATE, or Inrermepiare, fomething that 
flands betwixt and conneéts two or more terms confi- 
dered as extremes; in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to 
immediate. - , 

MEDIATOR, a perfon that manages or tranfacts 
between two parties at variance in order to reconcile 
them. The word, in Scripture, is applied, 1. To Jefus 
Chrift, who is the only interceflor and peace-maker- 
between God and man, (1 Tim. ii. 5.) 2. l'o.Mofes, 
who interpofed between the Lord and his people, to 
declare unto them his word; (Deut. v. 5. ili. 19.) 

MEDICAGO, Swait-rreroit, in botany: A 
genus of.the decandria order, belonging to the diadel- 
phia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 32d order, Papilionacee. ‘The legumerr 
is compreffed and {crewed ; the carina of the corolla 
luring down from the vexillum. There are nine {pe- 
cies, though only five are commonly cultivated in this. 
country. They are low trailing plants, adorned with 
{mall yellow flowers, fucceeded by f{mall, round, fnail- 
fhaped fruit, which are downy, and armed with a few 
fhort fpines. ‘They are all eafily propagated by feeds. 
For the properties and culture of Lucern, a fpecies 
of this genus, fee AGricuLTuRE, n° 183. 

MEDICINAL, any thing belonging to medi- 
cine. +. : 
Mepiciwat Springs, a general name for any foun. 
tain, the waters of which are of ufe for removing cers 
tain diforders. ‘They are commonly either chalybeate 
or fulphureous. See Springs and WarTeEr. 
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berty, when, through a public calamity, all the reft 
of the people were made flaves to the prince. 

Tt is not probable, therefore, that among the E- 
gyptians religion and medicine were originally con- 
joined ; and if we fuppofe the Jews not to have in- 
vented the art, but received it from fome other nation, 
it is as little probable that the priefts of that nation 
were their phyficians as thofe of Egypt. 

That the Jewifh phyficians were abfolutely diftin® 
from their priefts, is very certain. Yet as the Jews re- 
fided for fuch a long time in Egypt, it is probable 
they would retain many of the Egyptian cuftoms, 
from which it would be very difficult to free them, 
We read, however, that when king Afa was difeafed 
in his feet, ‘* he fought not to the Lord, but to the 
phyfictans.”” Hence we may conclude, that among 
the Jews the medicinal art was looked upon as a mere 
human invention ; and it was thought that the Deity 
never cured difeafes by making people acquainted 
with the virtues of this or that herb, but only by his 
miraculous power. ‘That the fame opinion prevail- 
ed among the heathens who were neighbours to the 
Jews, is alfo probable from what we read of Ahaziah 
a of Judah, who having fent meflengers to Bisa 
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of Baal-zebub god of Ekron concerning his difeafe, 
he did not defire any remedy from him or his prieite, 
but fimply to know whether he fhould recover or not. 

What feems moft probable on this fubjeét therefore 
is, that religion and medicine came to be mixed toge- 
ther only in confequence of that degeneracy into ig- 
norance and fuperftition which took place among all 
nations. The Egyptians, we kiiow, came at laft to 
be funk in the moft ridiculous and abfurd fuperfti- 
tion ; and then, indeed, it is not wonderful to find 
their priefts commencing phyficians, and mingling 
charms, incantations, &c. with their remedies. ‘Vhat 
this was the cafe, though long after the days of 
Jofeph, we are very cértain ; and indeed it feems as 
natural for ignorance and barbarifm to combine reli- 
gion with phyfic, as it isfor a civilized and enlighten- 
ed people to keep them feparate.. Hence we fee, that 
among all modern barbarians their priefts or conjurors 
are their only phyficians. 

We are fo little acquainted with the flate of phyfic 
among the Egyptians, that it is needlefs to fay much 
concerning them. They attributed the invention of 
medicine, as they did alfo that of many other arts, to 
Thoth, the Hermes or Mercury of the Greeks. He 
is-faid to -have written many things in hieroglyphic 
characters upon certain pillars, in order to perpetuate 
his-knowledge, and render it ufeful to others: Thele 
were tranfcribed by Agathodemon, or the fecond Mer- 
cury; the father of Tat, who is faid to have compofed 
books of them, that were kept in the moft facred 
places of the Egyptian temples. 
fuch a perfon, however, is very dubious, and many of 
the books afcribed to him were accounted forgeries as 
long age as the days of Galen ; there is alfo great rea- 
fon to fufpect that thofe books were written many 
ages after Hermes, and when phyfic had*made confi- 
derable advances. Many of the books attributed to 
him are trifling and ridiculous ; and though fometimes 
he is allowed to have all the honour of inventing the 
art, he is on other occafions obliged to fhare it with 
Ofiris, Ifis, and Apis or Serapis. 

After all, the Egyptian phyfic appears to have been 
little elfe than a collection of abfurd {uperftitions. Ori- 
gen informstus, that they believed there were 36 de- 
mons, or gods of the air, who divided the human body 
among them ; that they had names for all of thems and 
that by invoking them according to ,the part affected, 
the patient was cured. Of natural medicines we hear 
of none recommended by the father of Egyptian phy- 
fic ; except the herb mo/y, which he gave to Ulyfles in 
order to fecure him from the enchantments of Circe ; 
and the herb mercury, of which he firft difcovered the 
ufe. His fucceflors made ufe of venefection, cathartics, 
emetics, and clyfters. There is no proof, however; that 


’ this pra¢tice was eftablifhed by Hermes; on the con- 


trary, the Egyptians themfelves pretended that the 
firtt hint of thofe remedies was taken from fome ob- 
f{ervations on brute animals. Venefedtion was taught 
them by the hippopotamus, which is faid to perform 
this operation, upon itfelf. On thefe. occafions, he 
‘comes out of the rivet, and {trikes his leg againit a 
fharp-pointed reed.. As he takes care .to direét the 
ftroke againit a vein, the confequence muft be a con- 
fiderable effufion of blood ; and this being fuffered to 
run aslong as the creature thinks propery he at lait 
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ftops up the orifice with mud. The hint of clyfters 
was taken from the ibis, a bird which fs faid to give 
itfelf clyfters with its bill, &c. They ufed venefec- 
tion, however, but very little, probably on account 
ef the warmth of the climate; and the exhibition of 
the remedies above mentioned, joined with abftinence, 
formed the moft of their praétice. 
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The Greeks too had feveral perfons to whom they Among the 
attributed the invention of phylic, particularly Pro- Greeks. 


metheus, Apollo or Pzan, and /Efculapius; which 
laft was the moft celebrated of any. But here we muft 
obferve, that as the Greeks were a very warlike people, 
their phyfic feems to have been little elfe than what 
is now called /urgery, or the cure of wounds, frac- 
tures, &c. Hence AX{culapius, and his pupils Chi- 
ron, Machaor, and Podalirius, are celebrated by Ho- 
mer only for their fkill in curing thefe, without any 
mention of their attempting the cures of internal dif- 
eafes. We are not, however, to fuppofe that they 
confined themfelves entircly to furgery. They no 
doubt would occafionally prefcribe for internal difor- 
ders ; but asthey were mott frequently converfant with 
wounds, we may naturally fuppofe the greateft part of 
their {kill te have confifted in knowing how to cure 
thefe. If we may believe the poets, indeed, the know- 
ledge of medicine feems to have been very generally 
diffufed. Almoft all the heroes of antiquity are re- 
ported to have been phyficians as. well as warriors, 
Moft of them were taught phyfic by the centaur Chi- 
ron. From him Hercules received inftructions in the 
medicinal art, in which he is faid to have been no lefs 
expert than in feats of arms. Several plants were 
called by his name; whence fome think it pros 
bable that he found out their virtues, though others 
are of opinion that they bore the name of this re- 
nowned hero on account’of their great efficacy in ree 
moving difeafes. Arifteus king of Arcadia was alfo 
one of Chiron’s {cholars ; and is fuppofed to have dif 
covered the ufe of the drug called j/phium, by fome 
thought to be afafetida. ‘Lhefeus, Telamon, Jafony 
Peleus, and his fon Achilles, were all renowned for 
their knowledge in the art of phyfic. The laft is 
faid to have difcovered the ufe of verdegrife in clean- 
fing foul ulcers, All of them, however, feem to have 
been inferior in knowledge to Palamedes, who hinder- 
ed the plague from coming into the Grecian camp af- 
ter it had ravaged moft of the cities of Hellefpont, 
and even Troy itfelf. His method was to confine his 
foldiers to a {pare diet, and to oblige them to ufe much 
exercife, 

The practice of thefe ancient Greek phyficians, not- 
withftanding the praifes beftowed on them by their 
poets, feems to have been very limited, and in fome cafes 
even pernicious. AH the external remedies applied 
to Homer’s wounded heroes were fomentations; while 
inwardly their phyficians gave them wine, fometimes 
mingled with cheefe {craped down. A great deal of 
their phyfic alfo confifted in charms, incantations, a- 
mulets, &c. of whien, as they are common to all fu- 
perititious and ignorant nations, it 1s. fuperfluous te 
take any farther notice. 

In this way the art of medicine continued among 
the Greeks for many ages. As its firft profeflors, knew 
nothing of the animal economy, and as little of the 


theory of difeafes, it is plain, that whatever they did: 
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muft have been in confequence of mere random trials, 
or empiricifm, in the moft ftri& and proper fenfe of the 
word. Indeed, it is evidently impoffible that this or 
almoft any other art could originate from another 
fource than trials of this kind. Accordingly, we find, 
that fome ancient nations were accuftomed to expofe 
their fick in temples, and by the fides of highways, 
that they might receive the advice of every one who 
pafled. Among the Greeks, however, fEfculapius 
was reckoned the moft eminent practitioner of his 
time, and his name continued to be revered after his 
death. He was ranked amongit the gods ; and the prin- 
cipal knowledge of the medicinal art remained with 
his family to the time of Hippocrates, who reckoned 
luimfelf the feventeenth in a lineal defcent from AZ{cu- 
lapius, and who was truly the firft who treated of me- 
dicine in a regular and rational manner. 

Hippocrates, who is fuppofed to have lived 400 
years before the birth of Chrift, is the moft ancient 
author whofe writings exprefsly on the fubje& of the 
medical art are preferved; and he is therefore juftly 
confidered as the father of phyfic. All the accounts 
which we have prior to this time, if not evidently’ fa- 
bulous, are at the utmoft highly conjeCtural. Even 
the medical knowledge of Pythagoras, fo much cele- 
brated as a philofopher, can hardly be confidered as 
reiting on any other foundation. But from the time 
ef Hippocrates, medicine, feparated from philofophy 
and religion, feems to have affumed the form of a {ci- 
ence, and to have been prattifed asa profeflion. It 
may not, therefore, be improper to give a particular 
account of the ftate of medical knowledge as tranfmit- 
ted to us in his writings. The writings of Hippo- 
erates, however, it may be remarked, are even more 
than preferved. Nor is it wonderful that attempts 
Should have been made to increafe the value of manue 
{cripts, by attributing them to a name of fuch emi- 
nence. But although what are tranfmitted to us un- 
der the title of his works may have been written by 
different hands, yet the prefumption is, that moft, if 
not all of them, are of nearly as early a date, and con- 
tain the prevailing opinions of thofe times. 

According to the moft authentic accounts, Hippo- 
crates was a native of the ifland of Cos, and born in 
the beginning of the 88th Olympiad. In the writings 
tranfmitted to us as his, we find a general principle 
adopted, to which he gives the name of Nature. To 
this principle he afcribes a mighty power. ‘* Nature 
(fays he) is of itfelf fufficient to every animal. She 
performs every thing that is neceflary to them, with- 
out needing the leatt inftruction from any one how to 
do it.” Upon this footing, as if Nature had been a 
principle endowed with knowledge, he gives her the 
title of juf?; and afcribes virtues or powers to her, 
which are her fervants, and by means of which fhe 
performs all her operations in the bodies of animals: 
and diftributes the blood, fpirits, and heat, through 
all parts of the body, which by thefe means receive life 
and fenfation. And in other places he tells us, that it 
36 this faculty which gives nourifhment, prefervation, 
and growth, to all things. 

The manner in which nature a&ts, or commands her 
fubfervient power to aét, is by attraGting what is 
good and agreeable to each fpecies, and by retaining, 
preparing, and changing it; and onthe other fide in 


rejeGing whatever is fuperfluous ér hurtful, after fhe has 
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feparated it from the good. This is the foundation of ¢'4t 


the dodtrine of depuration, concoétion, and crifis in 
fevers, fo much infifted upon by Hippocrates and moft 
other phyficians. He fuppofes alfo, that every thing 
has an inclination to be joined to what agrees with it, 
and to remove from every thing contrary to it ; and 
likewife that there is an affinity between the feveral 
parts of the body," by which they mutually fympa- 
thize with each other. When he comes to explain 
what this principle called xature is, he is obliged to 
refolve it into 4eat, which,. he fays, appears to have 
fomething immortal in it. 


eat Sy 8 
As far as he attempts to explain the caufes of dif- Of the 


eafe, he refers much to the humours of the body, par- 
ticularly to the blood and the bile. He treats alfo of 
the effects of fleep, watchings, exercife, and reft, and 
all the benefit or mifchief we may receive from them. 
Of all the caufes of difeafes, however, mentioned by 
Hippocrates, the moft general are diet and air. On 


the fubje& of diet he has compofed feveral books, and | 


in the choice of this he was exaétly careful; and the 
more fo, as his practice turned almoft wholly upon it. 
He alfo confidered the air very much; he examined 
what winds blew ordinarily or extraordinarily ; he con- 
fidered the irregularity of the feafons, the rifing and 
fetting of ftars, or the time of certain conftellations 3 
alfo the time of the folftices, and of the equinoxes ; 
thofe days, in his opinion, producing great alterations 
in certain diftempers. 


fes of 
cafe. 
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He does pot, however, pretend to explain how, His divix 
from thefe caufes, that variety of diftempers arifes no 
which is daily to be obferved. All that can be ga-°"** a 


thered from him with regard to this is, that the diffe. 
rent caufes above-mentioned, when applied to the 
different parts of the body, produce a great va~ 
riety of diftempers. Some of thefe diftempers he 
accounted morta/, others dangerous, and the reit eafily 
curable, according to the caufe from whence they 
{pring, and the parts on which they fall. In feveral 
places alfo he diftinguifhes difeafes, from the time of 
their duration, into acute or fhort, and chronical or 
long. He likewife diftinguifhes difeafes by the par- 
ticular places where they prevail, wh@ther ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. The firft, that is, thofe 
that are frequent and familiar to certain places, 


he called endemic difeafes; and the latter, which. 
ravaged extraordinarily fometimes in one place,. 


fometimes in another, which feized great numbers at: 
certain times, he called epidemic, that is, popular 
difeafes; and of this kind the moft terrible is the 
plague. He likewife mentions~a third kind, the 
oppofite of the former; and thefe he calls /poradic, 
or ftraggling difeafes: thefe laft include all the diffe- 
rent forts of diftempers which invade at any one feafon, 
which are fometimes of one fort, and fometimes of. 
another. He diftinguifhed between thofe difeafes. 
which are hereditary, or born with us, and thofe 


which are contraéted afterwards; and likewife be-. 


tween thofe of a dind/y and fuch as are of a malignant 


Mature, the former of which aré eafily and frequently. 


cured, but the latter give the phyficians a great 


deal of trouble, and are feldom overcome by all: 


their care. 
Hippocrates remarked four Rages in diftempers 5- 


a Vike, 


ippo- 


ates. 


v0 
crifis. 


ftory. 
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viz. the beginning of the difeafe, its augmentation, 
its ftate or height, and its declination. In fuch 
difeafes as terminate fatally, death comes in place of 
the declination. In the third ftage, therefore, the 
change is moft confiderable, as it determines the fate 
of the fick perfon ; and this is moft commonly done 
by means of a crifis. By this word he underitood any 
fudden change in ficknefs, whether for the better or 
for the worle, whether health or death fucceed im- 
mediately. Such a change, he fays, is made at that 
time by aature, either abfolving or condemning the 
patient. Hence we may conclude, that Hippocrates 
imagined difeafes to be only a difturbance of the ani~ 
mal economy, with which Nature was perpetually at 
variance, and ufing her utmoft endeavours to expel the 
offending caufe. Her manner of ating on thefe occa- 
fions is to reduce to their natural ftate thofe humours 
whofe difcord occafions the diftubance of the whole 
body, whether in relation to their quantity,.quality, 
mixture, motion, or any other way in which they 
become offenfive. The principal means employed by 
nature for this end is what Hippocrates calls conco@ion. 
By this he underftood the bringing the morbific 
matter lodged in the humours to fuch a ftate, as to 
be eafily fitted for expulfion by whatever means nature 
might think moft proper. When matters are brought 
to this pafa, whatever is fuperfluous or hurtful imme- 
diately empties itfelf, or nature points out to phy- 
ficians the way by which fuch an evacuation is to 
be accomplifhed. The crifis takes place either by 
bleeding, ftool, vomit, fweat, urine, tumors or abf-. 
ceffes, {cabs, pimples, {pots, &c. But thefe evacutions. 
are fot to be looked upon asthe effets of atrue crifisy 
unlefs they are in confiderable quantity ; {mall difchars. 
ges not being fufficient to make a crifis. On the contra-- 
ry, {mall difcharges are a fign that nature is deprefled by 
the load of humours, and that fhe lets them.go thro’ 
weaknefs and continual irritation. What:comes forth 
in this manner is crude, becaufe the diftemper 1s yet 
too ftrong ; and while matters remain in this fate, 
nothing but a bad or imperfe& crifis isto be expected. 
This fhows that the diftemper triumphs, or. at leaft 
is equal in ftrength to: nature, which prognofticates 
death, or a prolongation of the-difeafe. In this 
laft cafe, however, nature often has an opportunity 
of attempting a new crifis more happy than the for- 
mer, after having made. frefh efforts. to advance the 
conco€étion of the humours.— It muft here be obferved, 
however, that, according to Hippocrates, concoction 
cannot be made but in a certain time, as every fruit 
has a limited time to ripen; for he compares the 
humours which nature has-digefted to fruits come to 
maturity. 

The time required for- concoction depends: on the 
differences among diftempers mentioned above. In 
thofe which Hippocrates call very acute, the digeftion 
or.crifis happens by the fourth day; in thofe. which 
are only acute, it happens on the feventh, rith, or 
r4th day; which laft is the longeft period generally 
allowed by Hippocrates in diltempers that are. truly 
acute: though in fome places he: itretches it: to 
the zoth, or 21ft, nay, fometimes to the 4oth 
er 6oth days. All difeafes that exceed this laft term. 
are.called chronical. And while in thofe difeafes that 


U 
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exceed 14 days, he confiders every fourth day as eri- 
tical, or at leaft remarkable, by which we may judge 
whether the crifis on the following fourth day will be 
favourable or not; fo in thofe which run from 20 to 


» A 
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eases, occa 


40 he reckons only the fevenths, and in thofe that ex-- 


ceed 40 he begins to reckon by 20. Beyond the 
120th he thinks that the number of days has no power 


over the crifis. They are then referred to the general 


changes of the feafons ; fome terminating about the 
equinoxes ; others about the folftices ; others about 
the rifing or fetting of the ftarsof certain conftella- 
tions s or if numbers have yet any place, he reckons 
by months, or even whole years. Thus (he fays), 
certain difeafes in children have their crifis in the 
feventh month after their birth, and others in their 
feventh or even their r4th year. : 


Though Hippocrates mentions the 2rft as one | 


of the critical days im acute diftempers, as already 


noticed; yet, in other places of his - works, he. 


mentions alfo the zoth 
this in one of thofe places of his works is, that the 
days of ficknefs were not quite entire.. In general, 


The reafon he gives for 


however, he is much attached to the odd days :: 


infomuch- that in one of his aphorifms he tells 


us, © The fweats that come out upon the 3d, sthy. 
th, oth, rith, rqth, 7th, 2ift, 27th, gift, or: 
34th day:, are beneficial; but thofe that. come out 


upon other days fignify that the fick hall be brought 


low, that his difeafe fhall be-very tedious, and that he: 


fhall be fubjeétto relapfes.”? Hie further fays, *¢ That 


the fever which leaves the fick upon any but an odd: 


day is ufually apt to relapfe.”” Sometimes, howevery: 


he confeffes that it is otherwife ; and he gives an ins. 


ftance of a falutary crifis happening: on the fixth 
day. But thefe are very rare inftances, and there- 


fore. cannot, in his opinion, overthrow the geveral. 


rule, 

Befides the crifis, however, or the change: whicls 
determines the fate of the patient, Hippocrates often: 
fpeaks of another, which only changes the fpecies of 
the diftemper, without reftoring the patient to health 5 
as when a vertigo is turned to an epilepfy, a tertian 
fever to a quartan, or to a continual, &c. 

But what: has. chiefly contributed to procure the 
vaft' refpe& generally paid to Hippocrates, is his in- 
duftry in obferving the moft minute circumftances of 
difeafes,. and his exaétnefs in nicely defcribing every 
thing that happened before, and every accident that 
appeared at the fame time with them ;.and likewifd 
what appeared to give eafe, and what toincreafe the 
malady : which is what: we call ‘writing the hiftory of a 
difeafe-—Thus he not-only diftinguifhed’ one difeafe 
from another by the figns which-properly belonged to 
each; but by.comparing the fame fort of diftemper 
which happened to feveral perfons, and the accidents 


rr 
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which ufually appeared before and after, he could. 
often foretel a difeafe before it came, and afterwards. 


give. a right judgment. of the event of it. By this 


way of prognofticating, he came -to be exceedingly. 


admired: and this he.-carried to fuch' a:height, that 
it may juftly: be faid to be his mafter-piece 5 and Cel~ 


fus, who lived after him, remarks, that -fucceeding - 
phyficians, though they found out feveral new things. 
relating to the management. of difeafes, yet were obli. 


4% 


ged! 
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Hippo- ged to the writings of Hippocrates for all that they 
new Of figns. mn 

The firft thing Hippocrates confidered, when called 

“to a patient, was his looks.— It was a good fign with 


| Hiftor 
of thofe that run upan mournful fubjeGts, than fuch as Hippa 
are accompanied with mirth, ; crates 

When a patient breathes faft, and is oppreffed, itis 5 
a fign that he is in pain, and that the paits above the fpiration 


him to have a vifage refembling that of a perfon in 
health, and the fame with what the fick man had be- 
fore he was attacked by the difeafe. As it varied 
from this, fo much the greater danger was appre- 
hended. The following is the defeription which he 
gives of the looks ef a dying man.—** When a pa- 
tient (fays he) has his.nofe fharp, his. eyes funk, his 
temples hollow, his-ears cold id i eg the fkin 


-of his forehead tenfe and dry, and the colour of his 


face tending to a pale-green, or lead colour, one may 


diaphragm are inflamed. Breathing long, or when 
the patient is a great while in taking his breath, 
fhows him to bé delirious; but eafy and natural re- 
{piration is always. good fign in acute difeafes. Hip- 
pocrates depended much on refpiration in making his 
prognoftics ; and therefore has taken care in feveral 
places to defcribe the different manner of a patient’s 
breathing. ‘Continual watchings in acute difeafes, 
are figns of prefent pain, or a delirium near at 
hand. 


give out for certain that death is very near at hand; 
unlefs the ftrength of the patient has been exhautted 
all at once by long watchings, or by a’loofenefs, or 
being a long time without eating.” This obfervation 


Hippocrates alfo drew figns from all excrements, From exa 
whatever they are, that are feparated from the. body crementifj 
ef man. His moft remarkable prognoftics, however, US difc 
were from the urine. ‘The patient’s urine, in his opi-&°* 


From the 


Z 
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‘has been confirmed by thofe of fucceeding phyficians, 


who have, from him, denominated it the Hippocratic 
face. The lips hanging relaxed and ‘cold, are like- 
wife looked upon by this author as a;confirmation of 
the foregoing prognoftic. -He took alfo his figns 
from the difpofition of the eyes in particular. When 
4 patient cannot bear the light; when he fheds tears 
involuntarily ; when, in fleeping, fome parc of the 
white. of the eye is feen, unlefs he ufually fleeps afcer 
that manner, or has a loofeneféupon him : thefe figns, 
as well as the foregoing ones, prognofticate danger. 
"The eyes deadened, as it were with a mift {pread over 
them, or their brightnefs loft, likewife prefages death, 
orepreat weaknefs, ‘The eyes f{parkling, fierce, and 


dixed, denote the patient to be delirious, or that 
he foon will be feized with a frenzy. 


When the 
patient fees any thing red, and like {parks of fire 
‘and lightning pafs. before his eyes, you may ex- 
“pect an hemorrhagy ; and this often happens before 
thofe crifes which are to be attended by. a lofs of 
blood. 

| The condition of the patient is alfo fhown by his 
pofture in bed. If you find him lying on one fide, 
his body, neck, legs, and arms, a little contra@ted, 
which is the pofture of a man in health, it is a good 
fign : on the contrary, if he lies on his. back, his arms 
ftretched out, and his legs hanging down, it isa fign. 
‘of great weaknefs ; and particularly when the patient 
flides or lets himfelf fall down towards the feet, it de- 
notes the approach of death. When a patient.ina 
‘burning fever is continually feeling about with his 
hands and fingers, and moves them up before his face 
and eyes as if he was going to take away fomething 
that pafled before them ; or on his bed-covering, as if 
he was picking or fearching. for littl: ftraws, or taking 


_ away fome filth, or drawing out little flocks of wool ; 


all this is a fign that he, is delirious, and that he will 
die... Amongft the other figns of a prefent. or ap- 
proaching delirium, he alfo adds this: When a patient 
who naturally fpeaks little begins to talk more than 
he ufed to do, or when one that talks much becomes 
filent, this change is to be reckoned a fort of delirium, 
or isa fign that the patient will foon fall into one. 


‘The frequent trembling or ftarting of the tendons of 


the wrilt, prefage likewife a delirium. Asto the diffe- 
sent forts of delirium, Hippocrates is much more afraid, 


nion, is beft when the fediment is white, foft to the 
touch, and of an equal confiftence.. If it continue fo 


during the courfe of the diltemper, and till the time of 


the crifis, the patiént is in no danger, and will foon be 
well, 
or what denotes the concoétion of the humours; and 
he obferved, that this concoGtion of the urine feldom: 
appeared thoroughly, but on the days. of the crifis 
which happily put an end. to the dittemper... “ We 
ought (faid Hippocrates);to compare the urine with 
the purulent matter which runs from ulcers... As. the 
pus, which is white, and of the fame quality with the 
{ediment of the urine we are now {peaking of, is a 
fign that the ulcer is on the point of elofing; fo that 
which is clear, and: of another. colour: than, white, 
and of an ill {mell, is a fign that the ulcer is virulent, 
and in the farne manner difficult to be cured: the 
urines that are like this we have defcribed,are only 
thofe which may be named good, all \the reft are 
ill, and differ from one another only in the degrees. of 
more and lefs.. The firft never appear but when na- 
ture has overcome the difeafe ; and area fign.of the 
concoction of humours, without which you cannot hope 
for a certain cure. On,the contrary, the laft are made 
as long as the crudity remains, and the humours con- 
tinue unconcotéted. Among the urines of this lait 
fort, the beft are reddith, with a fediment that is foft, 
and of an equal confiftence ; which denotes, that the 
difeafe will be fomewhat tedious, but without danger. 
The worft are thofe which are very red, and at the 
fame time clear and without fediment 3; or that. are 
muddy and troubled in the making. In urine there.is 
often a fort of cloud hanging in the veffel in which it 
is received ; the higher this rifes, or the farther diftant 
it is from the bottom, or the more different from the 
colour, of the laudable fediment abovementioned, the 
more there. is-of crudity. lhat which is yellow, or of 


-a fandy colour. denotes abundance of bile; that. which 


is black is the wort, efpecially if it has an ill {mell, 
and is either altogether muddy or altogether clear. 
That whofe fediment is like large ground wheat, or 
little flakes or fcales fpread one upon. another, or bran, 
prefages ill, efpecially the laf. ‘The fat or oil that 
fometimes fwims upon the top of the urine, and ap- 
pears in a form fomething like a fpider’s web, isa fign 
of a confumption of the flefh,and folid, parts, The mas 

Inge 


This is what Hippoerates called concoded urine, Urine: | 
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king of a great quantity of urine is the fign of a cri- 
fis, and fometimes the quality of it fhows how the blad- 
der is affected. We muft alfo obferve, that Hippo- 
crates compared the ftate of the tongue with the urine; 
thateis'to fay,;when the tongue was yellow, and char- 
ged with bile, the urine he knew mutt of courfe be 
of the fame colour; and when the tongue was red 
and moift, the urine was of its natural colour. 

His. prognoftics from the excretions by {tool are as 
follow.» Thofe that are foft, yellowifh, of fome con- 
fiftence, and not of an extraordinary ill:{mell, that an- 
fwer to the quantity of what is taken inwardly, and 
that are voided at the ufual hours,”are the beft of all. 
They ought alfo.to be of a thicker confiftence when 
the diftemper is near the crifis; and it ought to be ta- 
ken for a good prognoftic, when fome worms, round 
and long, are evacuated at the fame time with them. 
The prognofis, however, may ftill be favourable, though 
the matter excreted be thin and liquid, provided it 
make not too much noife.in coming out, and the eva- 
cuation be not ina {mall quantity nor too often; nor 
in fo great-abundance, nor fo often, asto make the pa- 
tient faint. All matter that is watery, white, of a pale 
green, or red, or frothy and vifcous, is bad. ‘That 
which is blackifh, or of a livid hue, is the moft 
pernicious. That which is pure black, and no- 
thing elfe but a difcharge of black bile, always 
prognolticates very ill; this humour, from what 
part foever it comes, fhowing the ill difpofition of the 
inteftines. ‘The matter that is of feveral different co- 
lours, denotes the length of the diftemper ; and, at the 
fame time, that it may be of dangerous confequence. 
Hippocrates places in the fame clafs the matter that is 


bilious or yellow, and mixed with blood, or green 


and black, or like the dregs or f{crapings of the guts. 
The ftools that confift of pure bile, or entirely of 
phlegm, he alfo looks upon to be very bad. 

Matter caft up by vomiting ought to be mixed with 
bile and phlegm; where one of thefe humours only 
is obferved, it is worfe. That which is black, livid, 
green, or of the colour of a leek, indicates alarming 
confequences. ‘The fame is to be faid of that which 
fmells very ill; and if at the fame time it be livid, 
death is not far off. The vomiting of blood is very 
often mortal. 

The fpittings which give eafe in difeafes of the lungs 
and in pleurifies, are thofe that come up readily and 
without difftculty ; and it is good if they be mix- 
ed at the beginning with much. yellow: but. if 
they appear of the fame colour, or are red, a great 
while after the beginning of the ‘diftemper, are falt 
and acrimonious, and caufe violent coughings, they 
are not good. Spittings purely yellow are bad; and 
thofe that are white, vifcous, and frothy, give no eafe. 
Whitenefs is a good fign of ‘concoétion in regard 
to fpittings; but they ought not at all to be vil- 


_ cous, nor too thick, nor 'too’clear.-- We may make 


the fame judgment of the excrements of the nofe ac- 
cording ‘to their concoétion and erndity. Spittings 
that are black, green, and red, are of very bad confe- 
quence. | In inflammations of the lungs, thofe that are 
mixed with bile and blood prefage well if they ap- 
pear at the beginning, but are bad if’ they arife not 
about the feventh day. But the worft fign in thefe 
diftempers.is, when there is no expeCtoration at all, 
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and the too great quantity of matter that is ready to Hippo- 


be difcharged this way makes a rattling in the breaft. 


After fpitting of blood, the difcharge of purulent mat- — 


ter often follows, which brings on a confumption, and 
at lait’ death. ; 


A kind good fweat is that which arifes on the day Sweat» 


of the crifis, and is difcharged in abundance all over 
the body, and at the fame time from all parts of the 
body, and thus carries off the fever: A cold fweat is 
alarming, ‘efpecially in acute fevers, for in others it is 
only a fign of long continuance. When the patient 
fweats no where but on the head and neck, it is a 
fign that the difeafe will be long and dangerous. 
A gentle fweat in fome particular part, of the head 
and breaft, for inftance, gives no relief, but de- 
notes the feat of the diftemper, or the weaknefs of 
the part. This. kind of fweat was called by Hippo- 
crates ephidrofis. 


crates. 
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The hypochondriay- or the: abdomen in general, From they 


ought always to be foft and even, as well on the right pulfe. 


fide as on the left. "When there is any hardnefs or un- 
evennefs in thofe parts, or heat and {wellings, or when 
the patient cannot endure to have it touched, it is a 
fign the inteftines are indifpofed. 


Hippocrates alfo inquired into the ftate of the pulfe, 


or the beating of the arteries. ‘Che moft ancient phy- 


ficians, however, and even Hippocrates himfelf, for a 

long time, by this word underftood the violent pulfa- 

tion that is felt inan inflamed part, without putting 

the fingers to it. It is obferved by Galen, and other 
phyficians, that Hippecrates touches on the fubjecé of 
the pulfe moré flightly than any other on which he 

treats. But that our celebrated phyfician underftood: 
fomething even on this fubjeét, is eafily gathered from 

feveral paflages in his writings ; as when he obferves, 

that in acute fevers the pulfe is very quick and very 

great ; and when he makes mention, in the fame place, 

of trembling pulfes, and thofe that beat lowly ; when 

he obferves, that in fome difeafes incident to women, 

when the pulfe ftrikes the finger faintly, and in a lan- 

guifhing manner, it is a fign of approaching: death. 

He remarks alfo, in the Coace Pranotiones, that he 

whofe vein, that is to fay, whofe artery of the elbowg. 
beats, is juft going to run mad, or elfe that the. 
perfon is at that time very much under the influ- 
ence of anger. 

From this account of Hippocrates, it will appear, 
that he was not near fo much taken up with reafoning 
on the phenomena of difeafes, as with reporting them... 
He was-content to obferve thefe phenomena accurate- 
ly,.to diflinguith difeafes by them, and judged of the 
event by comparing them exactly together. © For his 
{kill in prognottics he was indeed very rematkable, as 
we have already mentioned, infomuch that he and his 
pupils were looked upon by the vulgar as prophets. 
What adds very much to his reputation is, that he li- 
ved in an age when phyfic was altogether buried in fu- 
perftition, and yet he did not fuffer himfelf to be carried 
away by it; on the contrary, on many occafions, he ex- 
prefles his abhorrence of it. 

Havisg thus feen in what 


Hippocrates. makes the 
difference between health and ficknefs to confift, and 
likewife the moft remarkable figns from whence he 
drew his prognoftics, we muft now confider the means 
he prefcribed for the prefervation of health, and the 
Cure. 
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Hippo- .eure of difeafes. @ne of his principal maxims was 
crates. this, That, to preferve health, we ought not to over- 

! charge ourfelves with too much) eating, nor negleét 

(Mis maxims the ufe of exercife and labour. In the next place, T'hat 
for the pre- we ought by no means to accuftom ourfelves to too 
‘fervation nice and exact a method of living ; becaufe thofe who 
of health. have once begun to act by this rule, if they vary in the 
leaft from it, find themfelves very ill; which does not 
happen to thofe who take a little more liberty, and 
live fomewhat more irregularly. Notwithftanding this, 
he does not neglect to inquire diligently into what 
thofe who wes in health ufed for food in his time. 
Here we cannot help taking notice of the prodigious 
difparity between the delicacy of the people in our 
days and in thofe of Hippocrates: for he takes great 
pains to tell the difference between the fleth of a dog, 
a fox, a horfe, and an afs; which he would not have 
done if at that time they had not been ufed for vic- 
tuals, at leaft by the common people. Befides thefe, 
‘however, Hippocrates {peaks of all other kinds of pro- 
vifion that are now in ufe; for example, falads, 
milk, whey, cheefe, fleth as well of birds as of four- 
footed beafts, frefh and falt fith, eggs, all kinds of 
pulfe, and the different kinds of grain we feed on, as 
well as the different forts of bread that are made of it. 
He alfo fpeaks very often of a fort of liquid food, or 
broth, made of barley-meal, or fome other grain, 
which they fteeped for fome time, and then boiled in 
water. With regard to drink, jhe takes a great deal 
of pains to diftinguifh the good waters from the bad. 


Pict. 


The bef, in his opinion, ought to be clear, light,’ 


without fmell or tafte, and taken out of the fountains 
that turn towards the eaft. The falt-waters, thofe 


that he calls hard, and thofe that rife out of fenny 
ground, are the worft of all; he condemns alfo thofe 


that come from melted fnow. But though Hippo- 
crates makes all thofe diftinGtions, he advifes thofe who 
are in health to drink of the firft water that comes in 
their way. He {peaks alfo of alum waters, and thofe 
that are hot ; but does not enlarge upon their quali- 
ties. He advifes to mix wine with an equal quan- 
tity of water: and this (he fays) is the juft pro- 
portion ; by ufing which the wine will expel what 
3s hurtful ta the body, and the water will ferve to 
temper the acrimony of the humours. 


€xercife. For thofe that are ‘in health, and likewife for fuch 


as are fick, Hippocrates advifes exercife. The hooks, _ 


however, which treat on this fubjeét, M. Le Clere 
conjectures. to have been written by Herodicus, who 
firft introduced gymnattic exercife into medicine, and 
who ts faid by * taper himfelf to have killed feve- 
ral people by forcing them to walk while they were af- 
fitted with fevers and other inflammatory diforders. 
The advices given in them confift moftly in dire@ions 


for the times in which we ought to walk, and the con-_ 


dition we ought to be in before it ; when we ought to 
walk flowly, and when to run, &c.; and all this with 
refpect to different ages and temperaments, and with 
defign to bring the body down, or diffipate the hu- 
mours. Wreftling, although a violent exercife, is 
numbered with the reft. In the fame place alfo 
mention is made of a play of the hands and fingers, 
which was thought good for health, and called chi- 
ronomie ; and of another diverfion which was perform- 
ed round a fort of ball hung up, which they called 
N° 202. 
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corycus, and which they ftruck forward with both Hipp 
their hands. crate 

With regard to thofe things which ought to be 
feparated from, or retained in the human body, 
Hippocrates obferves, that people ought to take great 
care not to load themfelves with excrements, or 
keep them in too long; and befides the exercife 
above-mentioned, which carries off one part of them, 
and which he prefcribed chiefly on this account, he 
advifes people to excite and roufe up nature when 
the flagged, and did not endeavour to expel the 
reft, or take care of the impediments by which the 
was refifted. For this reafon he preferibed meats 
proper for loofening the belly; and when thefe 
were not fufficient, he direéted the ufe of clyfters and 
{uppofitorics: For thin and emaciated perfons he di- 
rected clyfters compofed only of milk and oily unétu- 
ous fubftances, which they mixed with a decoction of 
chick-peafe ; but for fuch as were plethoric, they only 
made ufe of falt or fea-water. 

As a prefervative againft diftempers, Hippocrates 
alfo advifed the ufe of vomits, which he direéted to be 
taken once or twice a month during the time of winter 
and fpring. The moft fimple of thefe were made of a 
decottion of hyflop, with an addition of a little vine- 
gar and falt. He made thofe that were of a ftrong and 
vigorous conftitution take this liquor in a morning faft- 
ing ; buc fuch as were thin and weakly took it after 
fupper.—Venery, in his opinion, is wholefome,  pro- 
vided people confult their ftrength, and do not pur- 
fue it to excefs; which he finds fault with on all occa- 
fions, and would have excefs avoided alfo in relation to 
fleep and watching. In his writings are likewife to 
be found feveral remarks concerning good and bad air; 
and he makes it appear that the good or bad difpofi- 
tion of this element does not depend folely on the dif- 
ference of the climate, but on the fituation of every 
place in particular. He {peaks alfo of the good and 
bad effects of the paffions, and recommends moderation 
in regard to them. 

From what we have already related concerning the 
opinions of Hippocrates, it may naturally be con- 
cluded, that for the moft part he would be contented 
with obferving what the itrength of nature is able to 
accomplith without being affifted by the phyfician. 
That this was really the cafe, may be eafily perceived 
from a perufal of his books entitled, «¢ Of epidemical 
diftempers ;”? which are, as it were, journals of the 
practice of Hippocrates: for there we find him often 
doing nothing more than defcribing the fymptoms of a 
diftemper, and informing us what has happened to the 
patient day after day, even to his death or recovery, 
without {peaking a word of any kind of remedy. 
Sometimes, however, he did indeed make ufe of re« 
medies ; but thefe were exceedingly fimple and few, 
in comparifon of what have been given by fucceed- 
ing practitioners. Thefe remedies we fhall prefently 
confider, after we have given an abridgement of 
the principal maxims on which his praGtice is 
founded, : %4 

Hippocrates afferted in the firft place, That contra- His maxi 
ries, Or oppofites, are the remedies for each tiblaens "or the 8 
and this maxim he explains by an aphorifm; in which 4 
he fays, that evacuations cure thofe diftempers which 
come from repletion, and repletion thofe that are caw 
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tes. 
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fed sy evacuation. So heat is deftroyed by cold, and 
cold by heat, &c. In the fecond place, he afferted, 
that phyfic is an addition of what is wanting, and a 


fubtra&tion or retrenchment of what is fuperfluous: an 
‘axiom which is explained by this, viz. that there are 


fome juices or humours, which in particular cafes 
ought to be evacuated, or driven out of the body, or 
dried up ; and fome others which ought to be reftored 
to the body, or caufed to be produced there again. As 
to the method to be taken for this addition or rétrench- 


‘ment, he gives this general caution, That you ought 
‘to be careful how you fill up, or evacuate, all at once, 
‘or too quickly, or'tov much; and that it is equally dan- 


gerous to heat or cool again on a fudden ; or rather, 
you ought not to do it: every thing that runs to an 
excefs being*an enemy to nature. In the fourth place, 
Hippocrates allowed that we ought fometimes to di- 
late, and fometimes to lock up: to dilate, or open the 


paflages by which the humours are voided naturally, 


when they are not fufficiently opened, or when they 


‘are clofed ; and, on the contrary, to lock up or ftraiten 


the paflages that are relaxed, when the juices that pafs 
there ought not to pafs, or when they pafs in too 
great quantity. He adds, that we ought fometimes 
to fmooth, and fometimes to make rough; fometimes 
to harden, and fometimes to foften again ; fometimes 
to make more fine or fupple; fometimes to thicken ; 
fometimes to roufe up, and at other times to ftupify 
or take away the fenfe; all in relation to the folid 
‘parts of the body, or to the humours. He gives alfo 
this farther leffon, That we ought to have regard to the 
courfe the humours take, from whence they come, and 
whither they go; and in confequence of that, when 
they go where they ought not, that we make them 
take a turn about, or carry them another way, almoft 
like the turning the courfe of a river: or, upon other 
occafions, that we endeavour if poflible to recal, or 
make the fame humours return back again; drawing 
upward fuch as have a tendency downward, and draw- 
ing downward fuch as tend upward. We ought alfo 
to carry off, by convenient ways, that which is necef- 
fary to be carried off; and not let the humours once 
evacuated enter into the veffels again. Hippocrates 
gives alfo the following inftru€tion, That when we do 
any thing according to reafon, though the fuccefs be 
not anfwerable, we ought not too eafily, or too hattily, 
to alter the manner of acting, as long as the reafons for 
it are yet good. But as this maxim might fometimes 
prove deceitful, he gives the following as a corrector 
to it: * We ought (fays he) to mind with a great 
deal of attention what gives eafe, and what creates 
pain; what is eafily fupported, and what cannot be 
endured.” We cught not to do any thing rafhly; but 
ought often to paufe, or wait, without doing any 
thing: by this way, if you do the patient no good, 
you will at leaft do him no hurt. 

Thefe are the principal and moft general maxims 
of the practice of Hippocrates, and which proceed up- 
on the fuppofition laid down at the beginning, viz. 
that nature cures difeafes. We next proceed to con- 
fider particularly the remedies employed by him, which 
will ferve to give us further inftru@tions concerning his 
practice. 


Diet was the firft, the principal, and often the only 


' refped}-Femedy made ufe of by this great phyfician to-anfwer 


diet. 
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the greateft part of the intentions above mentioned + 
by means of it he oppofed moift to dry, hot to cold, 
&c.; and what he looked upon to be the moft con- 
fiderable point was, that thus he fupported nature, 
and affifted her to overcome the malady. The diete- 
tic part of medicine was fo much the invention of 
Hippocrates himfelf, that he was very defirous to be 
accounted the author of it; and the better to make it 


appear that it was.a new remedy in his days, he fays. 


exprefsly, that the ancients had wrote almoft nothing 
concerning the diet of the fick, having omitted this 
point, though it was one of the moft effential parts of 
the art.) 3 


57 
Hippo- 
cratess 


The diet prefcribed by Hippocrates for patients la~y. 9, 
bouring under acute diftempers, differed from that acute dié 
which he ordered for thofe afflicted with chronicaleates. 


ones. In the former, which require a more particular 
exaétnefs in relation to diet, he preferred liquid food 
to that which was folid, efpecially in fevers. For thefe 
he ufed a fort of broth made of cleanfed barley ; and: 
to this he gave the name of ptifan. The manner in 
which the ancients prepared a ptifan was as follows: 
They firft fteeped the barley in water till it was plump- 
ed up ; and afterwards they dried it in the fun, and 
beat it to take off the hufk. They next ground it ;. 
and having let the flour boil a long time in the wa- 
ter, they put it out into the fun, and when it was dry 
they prefled it clofe. It is properly this flour fo pre- 
pared that is called ptifan. ‘They did almoft the fame 
thing with wheat, rice, lentils, and other grain: but 
they gave thefe ptifans the name of the grain from 
whence they were extracted, as pti/an of lentils, rice, &c. 
whereas the ptifan of barley was called fimply ptifan, 
on account of the excellency of its When they wanted 
to ufe it, they boiled one part of it in 10 or 15 of wa- 
ter; and when it began to grow plump in boiling, 
they added a little vinegar, and a very {mall quantity 
of anife or leek, to keep it from clogging or filling 
the ftomach with wind. Hippocrates prefcribes this 
broth for women that have pains in their belly after 
delivery. ‘* Boil fome of this ptifan (fays he), with 
fome leek, and the fat of a goat, and give it to the 
woman in bed.” ‘This will not be thought very 
fingular, if we refle& on what has been hinted above 
concerning the indelicate manner of living in thofe 
times. He preferred the ptifan to all other food in 
fevers, becaufe it foftened and moiftened much, and 
was befides of eafy digeftion. Ifhe was concerned in 
a continual fever, he would have the patient begin 
with a ptifan of a pretty thick confiftence, and go on 
by little and little, leffening the quantity of barley- 
flour as the height of the diftemper approached ; fo 
that he did not feed the patient but with what he 
called the juice of the ptifan; that is, the ptifan ftrained, 
where there was but very little of the flour remaining, 
in order that nature being difcharged in part from 
the care of digefting the aliments, fhe might the more 
eafily hold out to the end, and overcome the diftem- 
per, or the caufe of it. With regard to the quantity, 
he caufed the ptifan to be taken twice a-day by fuch 
patients as in health ufed to take two meals a-day, not 
thinking it convenient that thofe who were fick fhould 
eat oftener than when they were well. He alfo would 
not allow eating twice a-day to thofe who eat but once 
in that time when in health. In the paroxy{m of a 

fever 
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Hipro- fever he gave nothing at alls and in all diftempers 
cratess where there are exacerbations, he forbid nourifhment 
while the exacerbations continued. He let children 
eat more; but thofe who were grown up to man’s 
eftate, or were of an advanced age, lefs; making al- 
lowance, however, for the cuftom of each particular 
perfon, or for that of the country. 

But though he was of opinion that too much food 
ought not to be allowed to the fick, he was not of the 
mind of fome ph¥ficians who prefcribed long abiti- 
nence, efpecially in the beginning of fevers. ‘The rea- 
fon he gave for this was, that the contrary practice 
weakened the patients too much during the firlt days 
of the diftemper, by which means their phyficians were 
obliged to allow them more food when the illnefs was 
at its height, which in his opinion was improper. Be- 
fides, in acute diftempers, and particularly in fevers, 
Hippocrates made choice of refrefhing and moiftening 
nourifhment ; and amongit other things prefcribed 
orange, melon, fpinach, gourd, and dock. This fort 
of food he gave to thofe that were in a condition. to 
eat, or could take fomething more than a ptifan. 

The drink he commonly gave to his patients was 
made of eight parts of water and one of honey. In 
fome diftempers they added a little vinegar; but be- 
fides thefe, they had another fort named *vx:«7, or mix- 
ture. One prefcription of this fort we find intended 
for a confumptive perfon; it confifted of rue, anife, 
celery, coriander, juice of pomegranate, the roughett 
red wine, water, flour of wheat and barley, with old 
cheefe made of goats milk. Hippocrates did not ap- 
prove of giving plain water to the fick; but though 
he generally prefcribed the drinks above mentioned, 
he did not abfolutely forbid the ufe of wine, even in 
acute diftempers and fevers, provided the patients were 
not delirious nor had pains in their head. Befides, 
he took care to diftinguifh the wines proper in thefe 
cafes: preferring to all other forts white-wine that is 
clear and has a great deal of water, with neither fweet- 
nefs nor flavour. 

16 Thefe are the moft remarkable particulars concern- 
Dietinchro-ing the diet prefcribed by Hippocrates in acute di- 
nic difeafes, ftempers; in chronical ones he made‘very much ufe 

of milk and whey; though we are not certain whe- 
ther this was done on account of the nourifhment 
expected from them, or that he accounted them me- 
dicines. LS 

ae There were many difeafes for which he judged the 
His maxims bath was a proper remedy ; and he takes. notice of 
Ree tag all the circumftances that are neceflary in order to 
“bathing. } : ; y 

caufe the patient receive benefit from it, among which. 
the following are the principal. The patient that 
bathes himfelf muft remain {till and quiet in his place 
without fpeaking while the affiftants throw water over 
his head or are wiping him dry; for which laft pur- 
pofe he defired them to keep fponges, inftead of that 
mftrument called by the ancients. /frigi/, which ferved 
to rub off from the fkin the dirt and naftinefs left upon 
it by the unguents and oils with which they anointed 
themfelves. He mutt alfo take care not to catch cold; 
and muft not bathe immediately after eatmg and 
drinking, nor eat or drink immediately after coming 
out of the bath. Regard muft alfo be had whether 
“the patient has been ‘accuftomed to bathe while in 
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health, and whether he has been benefited or hurt by 
it. Laftly, he mutt abftain from the bath when the 
body is too open, or too coitive, or when he is too 
weak 3 or if he has an inclination to vomit, a great 
lofs of appetite, or bleeds at the nofe. The advantage 
of the bath, according to Hippocrates, confifts in moi- 
ftening and refrefhing, taking away wearinefs, making 
the {kin foft and the joints pliant; in provoking urine, 
making the noftrils open, and opening the other ex- 
cretories. He allows two baths in a day to thofe who 
have been accuftomed to it in health. 

In chronical diftempers Hippocrates approved very 
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much.of exercife, though he did not allow it in acute refpect 
ones: but even in thefe he did not think that a pa. exercifl 


tient ought always to lie a-bed; but tells us, that “we 
mutt fometimes puth the timorous out of bed, and roufe 
up the lazy.” 

When he found that diet and exercife were not 


19) 


fufficient to eafe nature of a burden of corrupted hu- His maj 


mours, he was obliged to make ufe of other means, of eal 
purgatiq 


which purgation was one. By this word he underftood 
all the contrivances that are made ufe of to difcharge 
the ftomach and bowels ; though it commonly fignifies 
only the evacuation by the belly by ftool. ‘This eva- 
cuation he imagined to be oceafioned by the purgative 
medicines attracting the humours to themfelves. When 
firit taken into the body, he thought they attracted 
that humour which was mott fimilar to them, and then 
the others, one after another.—Moft of the purgatives 
ufed in his time were emetics alfo, or at leaft were very 
violent in their operation downwards. Thefe were 
the white and black hellebore; the firft of which is 
now reckoned among the poifons. He ufed alfo the 
Cnidian berries, which are nothing elfe but the feeds 
of thymelea or chamelea; cneorum peplium, which 
is a fort of milk-thiftle; thapfia ; the juice of hippo- 
phaé, a fort of rhamnus; elaterium, or juice of the 
wild cucumber ; flowers of brafs, coloquintida, fcam- 
mony the magnefian ftone, &c. 

As thefe purgatives were all very ftrong, Hippo- 
crates was extremely cautious in their exhibition. He 
did not prefcribe them in the dog-days; nor did he 
ever purge women with child, and very feldom chil-. 
dren or old people. He principally ufed purgatives in. 
chronical diftempers; but was much more wary in 
acute ones. In his books intitled “ Of Epidemical 
Diftempers,”’ there are very few patients mentioned to. 
whom he gave purgative medicines. He alfo takes. 
notice exprefsly, that thefe medicines having been given 
in cafes of the diftempers of which he was treatings, 
had produced very bad effects. We are not, howeverg. 
from this to conclude, that Hippocrates abfolutely con- 
demned purging in acute diftempers; for in fome places 
he exprefsly mentions his having given them with fuc» 
cefs. He was of opinion, for inftance, that purging 
was good ina pleurify when the pain was feated be-. 
low the diaphragm; and in this cafe he gave black. 
hellebore, or fome peplium mixed with the juice of /a- 
Jerpitium, which is fuppofed to. have been our afafetida. 

The principal rule Hippocrates gives with relation 
to purging is, that we ought only to purge off the 
humours that are concoéted, and not thofe that are 
yet crude, taking particular care not to do it at the 
beginning ‘of the diftemper, left the humours fhould 
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ippo be difturbed or ftirred up, which happens pretty often. 
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He was not, however, the firft who remarked that 
it would be of ill confequence to ftir the humours in 
the beginning of an acute diftemper. The Egyptian 
phyficians had before obferved the fame thing. By 
the eginning of a diftemtper, Hippocrates underftood 
all the time from the firft day to the fourth complete. 

Hippocrates imagined that each purgative medicine 
was adapted to the carrying off fome particular hu- 
mour; and hence the diftinction of purgatives into hy- 
dragogue, cholagogue, &c. which is now juftly explo- 
ded. In confequence of this notion, which prevailed 
long after his time, he pretended that we knew if a pur- 
gative had drawn from the body what was fit to be eva- 
cuated according as'we found ourfelves well or ill upon 
it. If we found ourfelves well, it was a fign that the 
medicine had effectually expelled the offending humour. 
“On the contrary, if we were ill, he imagined, whatever 
quantity of humour came away, that the humour which 
caufed the illnefs ftill remained; not judging of the 
goodnefs or badnefs of a purge by the quantity of 
matters that were voided by it, but by their quality 
and the effe& that followed after it. 

Vomits were alfo pretty much ufed as medicines by 
Hippocrates.. We have already feen what thofe were 
which he prefcribed to people in health by way of 
preventives. With yvegard.to the fick, he fometimes 


advifed them to the fame, when his intentions were 
only to cleanfe the ftomach. But when he had a mind 
to recal the humours, as he termed it, from the inmoft 
recefles of the body, he made ufe of brifker remedies. 
Among thefe was white hellebore ; and this indeed he 
moft frequently ufed to excite vomiting. He gave 


. this root particularly to melancholy and mad people ; 


and from the great ufe made of it in thefe cafes by 
Hippocrates and other ancient phyficians, the phrafe 
to have need of hellebore, became a proverbial expreffion 
for being out of one’s fenfes. He gave it alfo in de- 
fluxions, which come, according to him, from the 
brain, and throw themfelves on the noftrils or ears, or 
fill the mouth with faliva, or that caufe ftubborn pains 
in the head, and a wearinefs or an extraordinary hea- 
vinefs, or a weaknefs of the knees, or a {welling all over 
the body. He gave it to confumptive perfons in broth 
of lentils, to fuch as were afflicted with the dropfy 
called /eucophlegmatia, and in other chrenical diforders. 
But we do not find that he made ufe of it in acute di- 
ftempers, except in the cholera morbus, where he fays 
he prefcribed it with benefit. Some took this medi- 
cine fafting; but moft took it after fupper, as was com- 
monly practifed with regard to vomits taken by way 
of prevention. The reafon why he gave this medicine 
moft commonly after eating was, that by mixing with 
the aliments, its acrimony might be fomewhat abated, 
and it might operate with lefs violence on the mem- 
branes of the ftomach. With the fame intention alfo 
he fometimes gave a plant called /e/amoides, and fome- 
times mixed it with hellebore. Laftly, in. certain 
cafes he gave what he called /oft or feet hellebore. 
‘This term had fome relation to the quality of the hel- 
lebore, or perhaps to the quantity he gave of it. 
When Hippocrates’ intended only to keep the body 
open, or evacuate the contents of the inteftines, he 
made ufe of fimples; as for example, the herb mer- 
cury, or cabbage ; the juice or decoétion of which he 
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ordered to be drank. For the fame purpofe he ufed Hippo- 


whey, and alfo cows and affes milk; addinga little fale ST 


to it, and fometimes letting it boila little. Ifhe gave 
affes milk alone, he caufed a great quantity of it to be 
tuken, fo that it muft of neceffity loofen the body. In 
one place he prefcribes no lefs than nine pounds of it 
to be taken as a laxative, but does not fpecify the 
time in which it was tobe taken. With the fame in- 
tention he made ufe of {uppofitories and clyfters. The 


former were compounded of honey, the juice of the > 


herb mercury, of nitre, powderof colocynth, and other 
fharp ingredients, to irritate the anus., Thefe they 
formed into a ball, or into a long cylindrical mafs like 
afinger. The clyfters he made ufe of for fick people 
were fometimes the fame with thofe already mention- 
ed_as preventives for people in health. At other times 
he mixed the decoétion of herbs with nitre, honey, and 
oil, or other ingredients, according as he imagined he 
could by that means @ttract, wath, irritate, or foften. 
The quantity of liquor he ordered was about 36 ounces; 
from which it is probable he did not intend that it 
fhould all be ufed at one time. 

On fome occafions Hippocrates propofed to purge 
the head alone. This practice he employed, after pur- 
ging the reft of the body, in an apoplexy, inveterate 
pains of the head, a certain fort of jaundice, a con- 
fumption, and the greateft part of chronical diftem- 
pers. For that purpofe he made ufe of the juices of 
feveral plants, as celery; to which he fometimes added 
aromatic drugs, making the' patients {nuff up this mix- 
ture into their noftrils. He ufed alfo powders com- 
pounded of myrrh, the flowers of brafs, and white 
‘hellebore, which he caufed them put up into tHe nofe, 
to make them fneeze, and to draw the phlegm from 
the brain. For the fame purpofe alfo he ufed what 
he calls tetragonon, that is, ** fomething having four 
angles ;’’ but what this was, is now altogether un- 
known, and was fo even in the days of Galen. The 
latter phyfician, however, conjectures it to be antimo- 
ny, or certain flakes found in it. 

In the diftemper called empyema (or a collection of 
matter in the breaft), he made ufe of a very rough me- 
dicine. He commanded the patient to draw in his 
tongue as muchas he was able; and when that was done, 
he endeavoured to put into the hollow of the lungs a 
liquor that irritated the part, which, raifing a violent 
cough, forced the lungs to difcharge the purulent 
matter contained in them. The materials that he ufed 
for this purpofe were of different forts; fometimes 
he took the root of arum, which he ordered to be 
boiled with a little falt, in a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter and oil ; diffolving a little honey in it. At other 
times, when he intended to purge more ftrongly, he 
took the flowers of copper and hellebore; after that 
he fhook the patient violently by the fhoulders, the 
better to loofen the pus. This remedy, according to 
Galen, he received from the Cnidian phyficians ; and 
it has never been ufed by the fucceeding ones, probably 
becaufe the patients could not fuffer it. 


Blood-letting was another method of evacuation His maxims 


Another aim he refpecting 
t blood let-~ 
1n 


pretty much ufed by Hippocrates. 
had in this, befides the mere evacuation, was to diver 
or recal the courfe of the blood when he imagined it 
was going where it ought not. A third end of bleed- 
ing wasto procure a free motion of the blood and fpi- 
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Hippo- rits, as we may gather from the following paflage :: 
crates, «© When any one becomes fpeechlefs of a fudden’ 


Hifto: 
be taken from the parts fartheft off, with adefign to Hippe 
divert the blood infenfibly from the feat of pain. The "tes 


(fays he), it is caufed by the fhutting of the veins, 
efpecially when it happens to perfons otherwife in 
good health, without any outward violence. In this. 
cafe the inward vein of the right-arm muft be opened) 
and more or lefs blood taken away, according to the 
age or conftitution of the patient. Thofe that lofe 
their fpeech thus have great flufhings in their face, 
their eyes are ftiff, their arms are diftended, their teeth 
gnafh, they have palpitations of the arteries, cannot 
open their jaws, the extremities are cold, and the f{pi- 
rits are intercepted in the veins. If pain enfues, it is 
by the acceflion of the black bile and fharp humours. 
For the internal parts being vellicated or irritated by 
thefe humours, fuffer very much; and the veins, being 
alfo irritated and dried, diftend themfelves extraordi- 
narily, and are inflamed, and draw all that can flow to 
them ; fo that the blood corrupting, and the fpirits 
not being able to pafs through the blood by their or- 
dinary paflages, the parts. grow cold by reafon of this 
ftagnation of the fpirits. Hence come giddinefs, lofs 
of {peech, and convulfions,.if this diforder reaches tothe 
heart, the liver, or to the great veins. From hence 


- arife alfo epilepfies and palfies, if the defluxions fall 


upon the parts laft mentioned ; and that they dry up, 
becaufe the fpirits are denied a pafflage through them. 
In this cafe, after fomentation, a vein muft be opened, 
while the fpirits and humours are yet. fufpended and 
unfettled.”’ 

Hippocrates had alfo a: fourth intention for bleed- 
ing, and this was refrefhment. So in the iliac paflion, 
he orders bleeding in the arm and in the head; to the 


end, fays he, that the fuperior venter, or ‘the breaft, 
may ceafe to be overheated. With regard to this eva- 
cuation, his conduét. was much the fame as to purging, 


in refpect of time and perfons. We ought, fays he, 
to let blood in acute difeafes, when they are violent, 
if the party belufty and in the flower of hisage. We 
ought alfo to have regard to the time, both in re{pect 
to the difeafe-and to the feafon in which we let blood. 
He alfo informs us, that blood ought to be let in great 
pains, and particularly in inflammations. Among thefe 
he reckons fuch as fall upon the principal vifcera, as 
the liver, lungs, and fpleen, as alfo the quinfy and 
pleurify, if the pain of the latter be above the dia- 
phregm. In thefe cafes. he would have the patients 
blooded till they faint, efpecially if the pain be very 
acute; or rather he advifes that the orifice fhould not 
be clofed till the colour of the blood alters, fo that from 
livid it turn red, or from red livid. Ina quinfey he 
blooded in both arms at once. Difficulty of breathing 
he alfo reckons among the diftempers that require 
bleeding; and he mentions another fort of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which he calls a {welling or tumor 
of the lungs. arifing from heat;-in which cafe he ad- 
vifes to bleed in all parts of the body; and direéts par- 
ticularly to the arms, tongue, and noftrils. To make 
bleeding the more ufeful in all pains, he direéted to 
open the vein neareft the part affe&ted; in a pleurify 
he direéts to take blood from the arm of the fide affec- 
ted; and for the fame reafon, in pains of the head, he 
directs the veins of the nofe and forehead to be opened. 
When the pain was not-urgent, and bleeding was ad- 
vifed by way of prevention, he direSted. the blood to 


higheft burning fevers, which fhowneither figns of in- 

flammation nor pain,. he does not rank among thofe 

diftempers that require. bleeding: On the contrary, 

he maintains that a fever itfelf isin fome cafes a reafon 

againft bleeding. If any one, fays he, has an ulcer in 

the head, he muft bleed, unle/s he has a fever. He fays 
further, thofe that lofe their fpeech of a fudden. mutt 
be blooded, unlefs they-have a fever. Perhaps he was 
afraid of bleeding in fevers, becaufe. he fuppofed that 
they were produced by the bile and pituita, which 
grew hot, and afterwards heated the whole bedy, 
which is, fays ne, what we call fever, and which, in 
his opinion, cannot. well be evacuated by bleeding. In 
other places alfo he looks upon the prefence or abun- 
dance of bile to be an objection to bleeding ; and he 
orders to forbear venefection even ina pleurify, if there 
be bile. To this we muft add, that Hippocrates di- 
ftinguifhed very particularly between a fever which 
followed no other diftemper, but was itfelf the original 
malady, and a fever which came upon inflammation: 
In the early ages of phyfic, the firft were only propers 
ly called fevers: the others took their names from the 
parts affected; as pleuri/y, peripneumony, hepatitis, ne- 
phritis, &c. which names fignify that the pleura, the 
lungs, the liver, or the kidneys, are difeafed, but do 
not intimate the fever which accompanies the difeafe. 
In this latter fort of fever Hippocrates conftantly or- 
dered bleeding, but not in the former. Hence, in his 
books Of Epidemic Diftempers, we find but few di- 
rections for bleeding in the acute diftempers, and par- 
ticularly in the great number of continual and burning 
fevers there treated of. In the firft and third book 
we find but one fingle inftance of bleeding, and that 
in a pleurify ; in which, too, he ftaid till the eighth 
day of the diftemper. Galen, however, and moit’o- 
ther commentators on Hippocrates, are of opinion. 
that he generally blooded his patients plentifully in the 

beginning of acute diforders, though he takes no no- 
tice of it in his writings. Buc had this been the cafe, he 

would not perhaps have had the opportunity of feeing 
fo many fevers terminate by crifes, or natural evacua: 
tions, which happen of themfelves on certain daysi 
Hippocrates, in fact, laid fo much weight upon the 
affittance of nature and the method of diet, which was 
his favourite medicine, that he thought if they took. 
eare to diet the patients before mentioned, according 
to rule, they might leave the reft to nature. Thefe 

are his principles, from which he never deviates; fo 
that his pieces Of Epidemical Difeafes feem to have 

been compofed only with an intention to leave to po- 
flerity an exact model of management in purfuance of 
thefe principles. 

With regard to the rules laid down by Hippocrates 
for bleeding, we mutft further take notice, that in al 
difeafes which had their feat above the liver, he blood- 
ed in the arm, or in fome of the upper parts of the 
body; but for thofe that were fituated below it he 
opened the veins:of the foot, ankle, or ham. If the 
belly was too laxative, and: bleeding wa; at the fame 
time thought neceflary, he ordered the loofenefs to be 
ftopped before bleeding. 

Almoft all thefe inftances, however, regard fearce 
any thing but. acute diftempers;. but we. find feveral 
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concerning chronical difeafes. ‘ A young man com. 
plained of great pain in his belly, with a rumbling 
while he was fafting, which ceafed after eating: this 
pain and rumbling continuing, his meat did him no 
good; but, on the contrary, he daily wafted and grew 
lean: Several medicines, as well purges as vomits, 
were given him in vain. At length it was refolved to 
bleed him by intervals, firft in one arm and then in the 
other, till he had fearce any blood left, and by this 
method he was perfectly cured.” 

Hippocrates let blood alfo ina dropfy, even ina 
tympany;. and in both cafes he prefcribes bleedingin 
the arm. In a difeafe occafioned by an overgrown 
fpleen, he propofes bleeding feveral times repeated at 
a vein of the arm which he calls the /plenetic; and in 
akind of jaundice, he propofes bleeding under the 
tongue. On fome occafions he took away great quan- 
tities of blood, as appears from what we have already 
obferved. Sometimes he continued the blooding till 
the patient fainted: at other times he would blood in 
both arms at once; at others, he did it in feveral pla- 
ces of the body, and at feveral times. The veins he 
opened were thofe of the arm, the hands, the ankles 
on both fides, the hams, the forehead, behind the head, 
the tongue, the nofe, behind the ears, under the breatts, 
and thofe of the arms; befides which, he burnt others, 
and opened. feveral arteries. He likewife ufed cup- 
ping-veffels, with intent to recal or withdraw the 
humours which fell upon any part. Sometimes he 
contented himfelf with the bare attraction made by 
the cupping-veffels, but fometimes alfo he made f{cari- 
fications. ae 

When bleeding and purging, which were the prin- 


ismaxims cipal and moft general means ufed by Hippocrates 


elpecuing 
Giuretics 


for taking off a plethora, proved infuflicient for that 


bn’ fudorie PUrPofe, he had recourfe to diuretics and fudorifics. 
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The former were of different forts, according to the 
conftitution of the perfons: fometimes baths, and 
fometimes fweet wine, were employed to provoke 
urine ; fometimes the nourifhment which we take con- 
tributes to it: and amongft thofe herbs which are 
commonly eaten, Hippocrates recommends garlic, leeks, 
onions, cucumbers, melons, gourds, fennel, and all other 
things which have a biting taite anda ftrong {mell. 
With thefe he. numbers honey, mixed with water or 
vinegar, and all falt meats. But, on fome occafions, 
he took four cantharides, and, pulling off their, wings 
and fect, gave them in wine and honey. Thefe reme- 
dies were given in a great number of chronical di- 
ftempers after purging, when he thought the blood 
was overcharged with a fort of moifture which he calls 
ichor ; or in fuppreffions of urine, and when it was 
made in lefs quantity than it ought. ‘There were alfo 
fome cafes in which he would force fweat as well.as 
urine; but he neither mentions the difeafes in which 
fidorifics are proper, nor lets us know what medicines 
are to be ufed for this purpofe, except in one fingle 
paflage, where he mentions {weating, by pouring upon 
the head a great quantity of water till the feet {weat 5 
that is, till the fweat diffufes itfelf over the whole body, 
running from head to foot. After this he would have 
them eat boiled meat, and drink pure.wine, and being 
well covered with clothes, lay themfelves down to reit. 
The difeafe for which he propofes the above mention- 
ed remedy is a fever; which is not, according to him, 
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produced by bile or pituita, but by mere laffitude, or 
fome other fimilar caufe; from whence we may con- 
clude that he did not approve of {weating in any other 
kind of fever. 

Other remedies which Hippocrates tells us he made 
ufe of were thofe that purged neither bilenor phlegm, 
but at by cooling, drying, heating, moiltening, or by 
clofing and thickening, refolving and diffipating. ‘Thefe 
medicines, however, he does not particularly mention ; 
and it is probable they were only fome particular kinds 
of food. ‘To thefe he joined Aypnotics, or fuch things 
as procure fleep; but thele laft were ufed very feldom, 
and, it is molt probable, were only different prepara- 
tions of poppies. 

Laftly, befides the medicines already mentioned, 
which aéted in a fenfible manner, Hippocrates made 
ufe of others called /pecifics ; whofe aétion he did not 
underftand, and for the ufe of which he could give no 
reafon befides his own experience, or that of other 
phyficians. Thefe he had learned from his prede- 
ceflors the defcendants of ARfculapius, who, being 
empirics, did not trouble themfelves about inquiring 
into the operation of their remedies, provided their 
patients were cured. 

Of the external remedies prefcribed by Hippo- 
crates, fomentations were the chief. Thefe were of 
two kinds. Theone was a fort of bath, in which the 
patient fat in a veflel full of a decoction of fimples 
appropriated to his malady ; fo that the part affected 
was foaked in the decoGtion. This was chiefly ufed 
in diftempers of the womb, of the arms, the bladder, 
the reins, and generally all the parts below the dia- 

«phragm. The fecond way of fomenting was, to take 

warm water and put it into a {kin or bladder, or even 
into a copper or earthen veflel, and to apply it to the 
part affected ;. as, for example, in a pleurify. They 
ufed likewife a large fponge, which they dipped in 
the water, or other hot liquor,.and {queezed out part 
of the liquor before they applied it. The fame ufé 
they made of barley, vetches, or bran, which were 
boiled in fome proper liquor, and applied in a linen 
bag. Thefe are called moift fomentations. The dry 
ones were made of falt or millet, 
and applied. to the part. Another kind of fomenta- 
tion was the vapour of fome hot liquor; an inftance 
of which we find in his-firft book of Womens Diltem- 
pers. He caft,. at feveral times, bits of red-hot tron 
into urine, and, covering up the patient clofe, caufed 
her to receive the fteam below. His defign in thefe 
kinds of fomentations was to. warm the part, to res 
folve or diffipate, and draw out the peccant matter, to 
mollify and afluage pain, to open the paflages, or even 
to thut them, according as the fomentations were emol- 
lient or aftringent. 

Eumigations were likewife very often ufed by Hip- 
pocrates.. In the quinfey, he burned hyffop with 
fulphur and pitch, and caufed the {moke to be drawn 
into the. throat. by. a funnel; and by this means he 
brought away abundance of phlegm through the 
mouth and through the nofg. Yor this purpofe he 
took nitre, marjoram, and cre{s-feeds, which he boiled 
in water, vinegar, and oil, and, while it was on the 
fire, caufed the patient to draw in the fteam by a pipe. 
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flux, to check it, to help conception, and to eafe pains 
in the matrix, or the fuffocation of it. On thefe oc- 
cafions he ufed fuch aromatics as were then known, 
viz. cinnamon, cafiia, myrrh, and feveral odoriferous 
plants ; likewife fome minerals, fuch as nitre, fulphur, 
and pitch, «nd caufed them to receive the vapours 
through a funnel into the uterus. 

Gargles, a kind of fomentations for the mouth, 
were alfo known to Hippocrates. In the quinfey he 
ufed a gargle made of marjoram, favory, celery, mint, 
and nitre, boiled with water and a little vinegar. 
When this was ftrained, they added honey to it, and 
wathed their mouths frequently with it. 

Oils and ointments were likewife much ufed by 
Hippocrates, with a view to mollify and abate pain, 
to ripen boils, refolve tumors, refrefh after wearinefs, 
make the body fupple, &c. For this purpofe, fome- 
times pure oil of olives was ufed ; fometimes certain 
fimples were infufed in it, as the leaves of myrtle and 
rofes ; and the latter kind of oil was in much requetft 
among the ancients. ‘There were other forts of oils 
fometimes in ufe, however, which were much more 
compounded. Hippocrates fpeaks of one called /u/- 
num, which was made of the flowers of the iris, of fome 
aromatics, and of an ointment of narciffus made with 
the flowers of narciffus and aromatics infufed in oil. 
But the moft compounded of all his ointments was 
that called netopum, which he made particularly for 
women; and confifted, according to Hefychius, of a 
great number of ingredients. Another ointment, to 
which he gave the name of ceratum, was compofed of 

An ointment which he recommends for 


wound, was made by the following receipt : “ Take 
the quantity of a nut of the marrow or fat of a theep, 
of mattic or turpentine the quantity of a bean, and as 
inuch wax; melt thefe over a fire, with oil of rofes, for 
a ceratum.’? Sometimes he added pitch and wax, 
and, with a fufficient quantity of oil, made a compo- 
fition fomewhat more confiflent than the former, which 
he called cerapiffus. 

Cataplafms were a fort of remedies lefs confiftent 
than the two former. ‘They were made of powders 
or herbs fteeped or borled in water or fome other li- 
quor, to which fometimes they added oil, "They were 
ufed with a view to foften or refolve tumors, ripen 
abfcefles, &c. though they had alfo cooling cataplafms 
made of the leaves of beets or oak, fig or olive-trees, 
boiled in water. 

Laftly, to complete the catalogue of the external 
remedies ufed by Hippocrates, we fhall mention a fort 
of medicine called collyrium. It was compounded of 
powders, to which was added a {mall quantity of 
fome ointment, or juice of a plant, to make a folid or 
dry mafs; the form of which was long and round, 
which was kept for ufe. Another compofition of 
much the fame nature was a fort of lozenge of the 
bignefs of a {mall piece of money, which was burnt 
upon coals for a perfume, and powdered for par- 
ticular ufes. In his works we find likewife defcrip- 
tions of powders for feveral ufes, to take off fungous 
flefh, and to blow into the eyes in opthalmies, &c. 

Thefe were almoft all the medicines ufed by Hip- 
pocrates for external purpofes. [he compound me- 
cicines given inwardly were either liquid, folid, or 
The liquid ones were prepared either by 
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decoction or infufion in a proper liquor, which, when 
itrained, was kept for ufe; or by macerating certain 
powders in fuch liquors, and fo taking them toge- 
ther, or, by mixing different kinds of liquors toge- 
ther. The folid medicines confifted of juices inf{pif- 
fated ; of gums, refins, or pawders, made up with 
_them or with honey, or fomething proper to give the 
neceflary confiltence to the medicine. Thefe were 
made up in a form and quantity fit to be fwallowed 
with eafe. The lambative was of a confiftence be- 
tween folid and fluid; and the patients were obliged 
to keep it for fome time to diffolve in the mouth, that 
they might {wallow it leifurely. This remedy was 
ufed to take off the acrimony of thofe humours which 
fometimes fall upon this part, and provdke coughing 
and other inconveniences. The bafis of this laft com- 
pofition was honey. It is worth our obfervation, that 
the compound medicines of Hippocrates were but very 
few, and compofed only of four or five ingredients at 
moft ; and that he not only underftood pharmacy, or 
the art of compounding medicines, but prepared fuch 
as he ufed himfelf, or caufed his fervants prepare them 
in his houfe by his direétions. 

We have thus given fome account of the ftate of 
medicine as practifed and taught by Hippocrates, who, 
as we have already obferved, has for many ages been 
juttly confidered as the father of phyfic. For when 
we attend to the ftate in which he found medicine, and 
the condition in which he left it, we can hardly be- 
ftow fufficient admiration on the judgment and ac- 
curacy of his obfervations. After a life {pent in un- 
wearied; induitry, he is faid to have died at Lariffa, 
a city in Theflaly, in the rotf year of his age, 361 
years before the birth of Chrift. 

After the days of Hippocrates, medicine in ancient 
Greece gradually derived improvement from the la- 
bour of other phyficians of eminence. And we may 
particularly mention three to whom its future progrefs 
feems to have been not a little indebted, viz. Praxa- 
goras, Erafittratus, and Herophilus. 

The firft phyfician of eminence who differed confi- 
derably in his practice from Hippocrates was Praxa- 
goras. Cvelius Aurelianus acquaints us, that he 
made great ufe of vomits in his prattice, infomuch 
as to exhibit them in the iliac paffion till the ex- 
crements were difcharged by the mouth. In this di- 
{temper he alfo advifed, when all other means failed, 
to open the belly, cut the inteftine, take out the in- 
durated feces, and then to few up all again; but this 
practice has not probably been followed by any fub- 
fequent phyfician. 

Erafittratus was a phyfician of great eminence, 
and flourifhed in the time of Seleucus, one of the 
fucceflors of Alexander the Great. According to 
Galen, he entirely banifhed venefeCtion from medi- 
cine; though fome affirm that he did not totally dif- 
card it, but only ufed it lefs frequently than other 
phyficians. His reafons for difapproving of venefec- 
tion are as follow: It is difficult to fucceed in vene- 
{ection, becaufe we cannot always fee the vein we in- 
tend to open, and becaufe we are not fure but we 
may open an artery inftead of a vein. We cannot 
afcertain the true quantity to be taken. If we take 
too little, the intention is by no means anfwered : if 
we take too much, we run a rifk of deftroying the 
patient. ‘The evacuation of the venous blood alfo is 
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fucceeded by that of the fpirits, which on that oc- 
cafion pafs from the arteries into the veins. It mut 
lieewife be obferved, that as the inflammation is 
formed in the arterics by the blood coagulated in their 
orifices, venefeCtion muft of courfe be ufelefs and of 
no effec. 

As Erafiftratus did not approve of venefection, fo 
neither did he of purgatives, excepting very rarely, 
but exhibited clyfters and vomits ; as did alfo his ma- 
fter Chryfippus. He was of opinion, however, that 
the clyfters fhould be mild; and condemned the large 
quantity and acrid quality of thofe ufed by the an- 
cients. The reafon why purgatives were not much 
ufed by him was, that he imagined purging and vene- 
f{e&tion could anfwer no other purpofe than diminith- 
ing the fulnefs of the veffels ; and for this purpofe he 
afferted that there were more effectual means than ei- 
ther phlebotomy or purging. He afferted that the 
humours difcharged by cathartics were not the fame in 
the body that they appeared after the difcharge; but 
that the medicines changed their nature, and produced 
a kind of corruption in them. This opinion has fince 
been embraced by a great number of phyficians. He 
did not believe that purgatives acted by attra¢tion ; 
but fubftituted in the place of this principle what Mr 
Le Clerc imagines to be the fame with Ariitotlt’s 
fuga vacui. The principal remedy fubftituted by him 
in place of purging and venefection was abitinence. 
When this, in conjunction with clyfters and vomits, 
was not fufficient to eradicate the difeafe, he then had 
recourfe to exercife. All this was done with a view 
to diminith the plenitude, which, according to him, 
was the molt frequent caufe of all difeafes. - Galen 
alfo informs us, that Erafiftratus had fo great an opi- 
nion of the virtues of fuccory in difeafes of the vifcera 
and lower belly, and efpecially in thofe of the liver, 
that he took particular pains to defcribe the method 
of boiling it, which was, to boil it in water till it 
was tender ; then to put it into boiling water a fecond 
time, in order to deftroy its bitternefs; afterwards to 
take it out of the water, and preferve it in a veffel with 
oil; and laftly, when it is to be ufed, add a little weak 
vinegar to it. Nay, fo minute and circumftantial was 
Erafiftratus with regard to the preparation of his fa- 
vourite fuccory, that he gave orders to tie feveral of 
the plants together, becaufe that was the more com- 
modious method of boiling them. ° The reft of Era- 
fiftratus’s medicines confifted almoft entirely of regi- 
men ; to which he added fome topical remedies, fuch 
as cataplafms, fomentations, and undtions. In fhort, 
as he could neither endure compounded medicines, 
nor fuperftitious and fine-fpun reafonings, he reduced 
medicine to a very fimple and compendious art. 

With regard to furgery, Erafiftratus appears to 
have been very bold; and as an-anatomiit he is faid to 
havé been exeeedingly cruel, infomuch that he is re- 
prefented by fome as having diffected criminals while 
In a fcirrhous liver, or in tumors of 
that organ, Ceelius Aurelianus obierves, that Erafiitra- 
tus made an incifton through the fkin and integu- 
ments, and having opened the abdomen he applied 
medicines immediately to the part affected. But tho’ 


he was thus bold in performing operations on the liver, 
yet he did not approve of the paracentefis or tapping in 
the dropfy ; becaufe (faid he) the waters being eva- 
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cuated, the liver, which is inflamed and become hard 
like a ftone, is more prefled by the adjacent parts 
which the waters kept at a diftance from it, fo that 
by this means the patient dies. He declared alfo 
againft drawing teeth which were not loofe; and ufed 
to tell thofe who talked with him on this operation, 
That in the temple of Apollo there was to be feen an 
inftrument of lead for drawing teeth; in order to in- 
finuate that we mu‘t not attempt the extirpation of 
any but fuch as are loofe, and call for no greater force 
for their extirpation than what may be fuppofed in an 
inftrument of lead. 

Herophilus, the difciple of Praxagoras, and cotem- 
poraty of Erafiftratus, followed a leis fimple pra¢tice: 
he made fo great ufe of medicines both fimple and 
compound, that neither he nor his difciples would 
undertake the cure of any diforder without them. He 
feems alfo to have been the firft who treated accurate- 
ly of the doétrine of pulfes, of which Hippocrates 
had but a fuperficial knowledge. Galen, however, 
affirms, that on this fubjeét he involved himfelf 
in difficulties and advanced abfurdities ; which in- 
deed we are not greatly to wonder at, confidering 
the time in which he lived. He took notice 
of a difeafe at that time pretty rare, and to which. 
he afcribes certain fudden deaths. He calls it a pal/y 


of the heart; and perhaps it may be the fame difeafe: 


with what is now termed the angina pedforts. 
According to Celfus, it was about this time that 
medicine was firft divided into three branches, viz. the 
dietetic, the pharmaceutical, and the chirurgical medi- 
cine. The firft of thefe employed a proper regimen 


in the eure of difeafes; the fecond, medicines ; and. 


the third, the operation of the hands: and the fame 
author informs us, that thefe three branches became 
now the bufinefs of as many diftin& claffes of men 3. 
fo that from this time we may date the origin of the 
three profeffions of phyficians, apothecaries, and fur- 
geons.—Before this divifion, thofe called phyficians 
difcharged all the feveral offices belonging to the three 


profeffions ; and there were only two kinds of them, 


viz. one called #exir«rovx01, who only gave their advice’ 


to the patients, and dire€tions to thofe of an inferior 
clafs, who were called 3»«:oveyo, and worked with their 
hands either in the performing operations, or in the 
compofition and application of remedies. 
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The firft grand revolution which. happened in:the The Emp 
medicinal art after the days of Herophilus and Tira- rics. 


fiftratus was occafioned by the founding of the empiric 
fe& by Serapion of Alexandria about 287 years before 
Chrift. The divifion into. dogmatifts and empirics 
had indeed fubfifted before ; but about this time the 
latter party began to grow ftrong, and to have cham- 
pions pnblicly afferting its caufe. Galen informs us, 
that Serapion ufed Hippocrates very ill in his wri- 
tings,. in which he difcovered an excefs of pride, felf- 
fufficiency, and contempt for all the phyticians that 
went before him. We have fome iketches of his 
practice in Ceelius Aurelianus, from which: we may 
infer that he retained the medicines of Hippocrates 
and the other phyficians. who: went. before him,. tho” 
he rejected their reafoning. We kpow not what ar- 
guments he advanced for the fupport of his fentiments,. 
fince his works are loft, as well as thofe of the othe: 


empirics ;, and we fhould know nothing at all of any: 
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“Serapion. of them, if their adverfaries had not quoted them in 


‘perience, called by the Greeks «7: gia, 


order to confute them. 

The empirics admitted only one general method of 
obtaining fkill in the medical art, which was by ex- 
From this 
word they took their name, and refufed ‘to be called 
after the founder or any champion of their fe&. 


They defined experience a knowledge derived from 


the evidence of fenfe. It was either fortuitous, or 
acquired by defign. For acquiring pradtical {kill they 
recommended what they called ez, or one’s own 
obfervation, and the reading of hiftories or cafes faith- 
fully related by others. “Hence they thought that 


we are enabled to know a difeafe by its refemblance 


to others; and, when new difeafes-occurred, to con- 
clude what was proper to be done from the fymptoms 


‘they had in common with others that were before 


known. They afferted, that obfervation ought princi- 
pally to be employed in two. different ways; firft in 
difcovering what things are falutary, and what are of 
an indifferent nature; and, fecondly, what particular 
difeafe is produced by a certain concurrence of fymp- 
toms; for they did not call every fymptom a difeafe, 
but only fuch a combination of them as from long 
experience they found to accompany each other, and 
produced fuch diforders as began and terminated in 
the fame manner. 

On the other hand, the dogmatift affirmed, that 
there was a neceflity for knowing the latent as well 
as the evident caufes of difeafes, and that the phyfi- 
cian ought to underftand the natural ations and func- 
tions of the human body, which neceffarily prefup- 
pofes a knowledge of the internal parts. By fecret 
or latent caufes they meant fuch as related to the ele- 
ments or principles of which our bodies are compofed, 
and which are the origin of a good or bad ftate of 
health. They afferted that it was impoffible to know 
how to cure a difeafe without knowing the caufe 
whence it proceeded ; becaufe undoubtedly it behoved 
them to vary prodigioufly in themfelves according to 
the different caufes by which they were produced. 

The next remarkable perfon in the hiftory of phyfic 
is Afclepiades, who flourifhed in the century immedi- 
ately preceding the birth of Chrift. He introduced 
the philofophy of Democritus and Epicurus into me- 
dicine, and ridiculed the doétrines of Hippocrates. 
He afferted, that matter confidered in itfelf was of an 
unchangeable nature; and that all perceptible bodies 
were compofed of a number of fmaller ones, between 
which there were interfperfed an infinity of {mall fpaces 
totally void of all matter. He thought that the foul 
itfelf was compofed of thefe {mall bodies. He laughed 
at the principle called Nature by Hippocrates, and 
alfo at the imaginary faculties faid by him to be fub- 
fervient to her; and ftill more at what he called /- 
traction. This laft principle Afclepiades denied in 
every inftance, even in that of the loadftone and fteel, 
imagining that this phenomenon proceeded from a 
concourfe of corpufcles, and a particular difpofition or 
modification of their pores. He alfo maintained, that 
nothing happened or was produced without fome caufe; 
and that what was called nature was in reality no 
more than matter and motion. From this laft prin- 
ciple he inferred that Hippocrates knew not what he 
faid when he {poke of Nature as an intelligent being, 
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and afcribed qualities of different kinds to her. 
the fame reafon he ridiculed the doétrine of Hippo- 
crates with regard to crifes; and afferted that the 
termination of difeafes might be as well accounted for 
from mere matter and motion. _ He maintained, that 
we were dec¢ived if we imagined that nature always 
did good; fince it was evident that fhe often did a 
great deal of harm. As for the days particularly 
fixed upon by Hippocrates for crifes, or thofe on 
which we ufually obferve a change either for the bet- 
ter or the worfe, Afclepiades denied that fuch altera- 
tions happened on thofe days rather than on others. 
Nay, he afferted that the crifis did not happen at any 
time of its own accord, or by the particular determi- 
nation of nature for the cure of the diforder, but that 
it depended rather on the addrefs and dexterity of the 
phyfician; that we ought never to wait till a diftem- 
per terminates of its own accord, but that the phyfi- 
cian by his care and medicines muft haften on and ad- 
vance the cure.—According to him, Hippocrates and 
other ancient phyficians attended their patients rather 
with a view to obferve in what manner they died than 
in order to cure them; and this under pretence that 
Nature ought to do all herfelf, without any affiftance. 

According to Afclepiades, the particular affemblage 
ofthe various corpufcles abovementioned, and repre- 
fented as of different figures, is the reafon why there 
are feveral pores or interftices within the common 
mat{s, formed by thefe corpufcles; and why thefe pores 
are of adifferent fize. This being taken for granted, 
as thefe pores are in all the bodies we obferve, it muft 
of courfe follow that the human body has fome pecu- 
liar to itfelf, which, as well as thofe of all other be- 
dies, contain other minute bodies, which pafs and re- 
pafs by thofe pores that communicate with each others 
and as thefe pores or interftices are larger or fmaller, 
fo the corpufcles which pafs through them differ pro- 
portionably as to largenefs and minutenefs. The 
blood confifts of the largeft of thefe corpufcles, and 
the fpirits, or the heat, of the fmallett. 

From thefe principles he infers, that as long as the cor+ 
pufcles are freely received by the pores, the body remains 
in its natural ftate ; and on the contrary, it begins to 
recede from that ftate, when the corpufcles find any 
obftacle to their paflage. Health therefore depends 
on the juft proportion between the pores-and the cor- 
pufcles they are deftined to receive and tranf{mit; as 
difeafes, on the contrary, proceed from a difproportion 
between thefe pores and the corpufcles. The moft 
ufual obftacle on this occafion proceeds from the cor- 
pufcles embracing each other, and being retained in 
fome of their ordinary paflages, whether thefe corpuf- 
cles arrive in too large a number, are of jrregular fi- 
gures, move too faft or too flow, &c. 

Among the diforders produced by the corpufcles 
ftopping of their own accord, Afclepiades reckoned 
phrenfies, lethargies, pleurifies and burning fevers. 
Pains, in particular, are claffed among the accidents 
which derive their origin from a flagnation of the 
largeft of .all the corpufcles of which the blood con- 
fils. Among the diforders produced by the bad ftate 
and difpofition of the pores, he placed deliquiums, lan- 
guors, extenuations, leannefs, and dropfies. Thefe 
laft diforders he thought proceeded from the pores 
being too much relaxed and opened; the droply in 
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epiades particular, he thinks, proceeds from the flefh being 


perforated with various {mall holes, which convert the 
nourifhment received into them into water. Hunger, 
and efpecially that fpecies of it called fames canina, 

roceeds from an opening the of large pores of the 
ftomach and belly ; and thirft from an opening of 
their fmall ones. Upon the fame principles he ae- 
counted for intermittent fevers. Quotidian fevers are 
caufed by a retention of the largeit corpufcles, thofe 
of the tertian kind by a retention of corpufcules fome- 
what fmaller, and quartan fevers are produced by a 
retention of the {malleft corpufcles of all. 

The practice of Afclepiades was fuited to remove 
thefe imaginary caufes of diforders. He compofed a 
book concerning common remedies, which he princi- 
pally reduced to three, vez. geftation, friction, and 
the ufe of wine. By various exercifes he propofed to 
render the pores more open, and to make the juices 
and {mall bodies, which caufe difeafes by their reten- 
tion, pafs more freely ; and while the former phy- 
ficians had not recourfe to geftation till towards the 
end of long continued diforders, and when the pa- 
tients, tho’ entirely free from fever, were yet too weak 
to take fufficient exercife by walking, Afclepiades ufed 
geftation from the very beginning of the moft burn- 
ing fevers. He laid it down asa maxim, that one fever 
was to be cured by another; that the ftrength of the 
patient was to be exhaulted by making him watch and 
endure thirft to fuch a degree, that, for the two firft 
days of the diforder, he would not allow them to cool 

_ their mouths with a drop of water. Celfus alfo obferves, 
that thongh Afclepiades treated his patients like a 
butcher during the firft days of the diforder, he indul- 
ged them fo far afterwards as even to give directions 
for making their beds in the fofteft manner. On fe- 
veral occafions Afclepiades ufed frictions to open the 


pores. The dropfy was one of the diftempers in which. 


this remedy was ufed; but the moft fingular attempt 
was, by this means, to lull phrenetic patients afleep. 
But though he enjoined exercife fo much to the fick, 
he denied it to thofe in health ; a piece of conduct not 
a little furprifing and extraordinary. He allowed wine 
freely to patients in fevers, provided the violence of the 
diftemper was fomewhat abated. Nor did he forbid 
it to thofe who were affifted with a phrenzy: nay, 
he ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated, 
pretending by that means to make them fleep; be- 
caufe, he faid, wine had a narcotic quality and. procured 
fleep, which he thought abfolutely neceflary for thofe 
who laboured under that diforder. To lethargic pa- 


tients he ufed it on. purpofe to excite them, and roufe. 


their fenfes: he alfo made them fmell ftrong-{cented 
fubftances, fuch as vinegar, caftor, and rue, in order to 
make them fneeze; and applied to their heads cata- 
plafms of muftard made up with vinegar. 

Befides thefe remedies, Afclepiades enjoined his pa- 
tients abftinence to an extreme degree. For the firft 
three days, according to Celfus, he allowed them no 
aliment whatever ; but on the fourth began to give 
them viduals. According to Czlius Aurelianus, how- 
ever, he began to nourifh his patients as foon as the 
acceflion of the difeafe was diminifhed, not waiting 
till an entire remiffion; giving to fome aliments on 
the firft, to others on the fecond, to others on the 
third, and fo on to the feventh day. It feems almoft 
‘incredible to us, that people fhould be able to fait till 
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this laft mentioned term; but Celfus affures us, that Afclepiades 
abftinence till the feventh day was enjoined by the “~V~ 


predeceffors of Afclepiades, and by Heraclides ‘laren- 
tinus. 

The next great revolution which happened in the 
medicinal art, was brought about by ‘hemifon, the 
difciple of Afclepiades, who lived not long before the 
time of Celfus, during the end of the reign of Augu- 
ftus, or beginning of that of Tiberius. The fee 


founded by him was called methedic, becaufe he endea- at 


voured to find a method of rendering medicine more {&&. 


eafy than formerly. 


He maintained, that a knowledge of the caufes of Theaktort. 


difeafes was not neceflary, provided we have a due re- 
gard to what difeafes have in common and analogous 
to one another. In confequence of this principle, he 
divided all difeafes into two, or at moft three, kinds. 
The firft included difeafes arifing from ftri€ture ; the: 
fecond, thofe arifing from relaxation ; and the third, 
thofe of a mixed nature, or fuch as partook both of 
ftriture and relaxation. 

Themifon alfo afferted, that difeafes are fometimes 
acute, and fometimes chronical; that for a certain time 
they increafe ; that at a certain time they are at their 
height; and that at laft they were obferved to dimi- 
nifh. Acute difeafes, therefore, according to him, 
muft be treated in one way, and chronical ones in an- 
other ; one method muft be followed with fuch as. are 
in their augmentation, another with fuch as are at 
their height, and a third with fuch as are in their de- 
clenfion. He afferted, that the whole of medicine con- 
fifted in the obfervation of that fmall number of rules 
which are founded upon things altogether evident. He 
faid, that all diforders, whatever their nature was, if 
included under any of the kinds above mentioned, 
ought to be treated precifely in the fame way, in what- 
ever country and with whatever fymptoms they hap- 
pen toarife. Upon thefe principles, he defined me- 
dicine to be a method of condutting to the knowledge 
of what difeafes have in common with each other, and 
which at the fame time is evident. 

Themifon was old when he laid the foundation of 
the Methodic fec& ; and it was only brought to perfec- 


tion by Theffalus, who lived under the emperor Nero. The 


Galen and Pliny accufe this phyfician of intolerable in- 
folence and vanity, and report that he gave -himfelf 
the air of defpifing all other phyficians ; and fo intole- 
rable was his vanity, that he affumed the title of the 
conqueror of phyficians, which he caufed to be put up- 
on his tomb in the Appian way. Never was moun- 
tebank (fays Pliny) attended by a greater number of 
{pe€tators than heffalus had generally about him ; 
and this circumftance is the lefs to be wondered at, if 
we confider that he promifed to teach the whole art of 
medicine in lefs than fix months. In reality, the art 


might be learned much fooner if it comprehended no - 


more than what the methodifts thought neceflary : for. 
they cut off the examination of the caufes of difeafes’ 
followed by the dogmatics; and fubftituted in the room 
of the laborious obfervations of the empirics, indicar 
tions drawn from the analogy of difeafes, and the mu-’ 
tual refemblance they bear to each other. The moft 
filful of allthe methodic fe&, and he who put the laft 
hand to it, was Soranus. 
Trajan and Adrian, and was.a native of Ephefus. 


One of the mott celebrated medical writers of an- Celfus. 


tiquity: 
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Celfii. tiquity was Celfus, whom we have already had oc- 


cafion to mention. Mott writers agree that he lived 
in the time of Tiberius, but his country is uncertain. 
It is even difputed whether or not he was a profefled 
phyfician, Certain it is, however, that his books on 
medicine are the moft valuable of all the ancients next 
to thofe of Hippocrates. From the latter, indeed, he 
has taken fo much, as to acquire the name of the La- 


tin. Hippocrates ; but he has not attached himfelf to. 


him fo clofely as to reject the affiftance of other au- 
thors. In many particulars he has preferred Afcle- 
piades. With him he laughs at the critical days of 
Hippocrates, and afcribes the invention of them to 
a foolifh and fuperftitious attachment to the Pythago- 
rean doétrine of numbers. He alfo rejected the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates with regard to venefection, of 
which he made a much more general ufe; but did not 
take away fo much at a time, thinking it mueh better 
to repeat the operation than weaken the patient by too 
great an evacuation at one time. He ufed cupping 
alfo much more frequently, and differed from him 
with regard to purgatives. In the beginning of dif- 
orders, he faid, the patients ought to endure hunger 
and thirft: but afterwards they were to be nourifhed 
with good aliments; of which, however, they were not 
to take too much, nor fill themfelves all of a fudden, 
after having fafted. He does not fpecify how long 
the patient ought to practife abftinence; but affirms, 
that in this particular it is neceflary to have a regard 
to the difeafe, the patient, the feafon, the climate, and 
ether circumftances of a like nature. The figns drawn 
from the pulfe he looked upon to be very precarious 
and uncertain. ‘Some (fays he) ‘lay great ftrefs up- 


on the beating of the veins or the arteries ; which is a 
deceitful cireumflance, fince that beating is flow or 
quick, and varies very much, according to the age, fex, 


and conftitution of the patient. It even fometimes 
happens that the pulfe is weak and languid when the 
ftomach is difordered, or in the beginning of a fever, 
though in other refpects the body be in a good ftate ; 
fo that we might, in this latter cafe, be induced to be- 
heve, that a man is very weak, when he is juit enter- 
ing into a violent paroxy{m, has ftrength enough left, 
and may be eafily recovered from it. On the con- 
trary, the pulfe is often Ingh, and in a violent com- 
motion, when one has been expofed to the fun, or 
comes out of a bath, or from ufing exercife ; or when 
one is under the influence of anger, fear, or any other 
paffion. Befides, the pulfe is eafily changed by the 
arrival of the phyfician, in confequence of the patient’s 
anxiety to know what judgement he will pafs upon his 
eafe. ‘To prevent this, the phyfician mutt not feel the 
patient’s pulfe on his firft arrival : he muft firft fit down 
by him, affume a chearful air, inform himfelf of his con- 
dition ; and if he is under any dread, endeavour to re- 
ftnove it by encouraging difcourfe ; after which he may 
examine the beating of the artery. This neverthelefs 
does not hinder us from concluding, that if the fight 
of the phyfician alone can produce fo remarkable a 
change in the pulfe, a thoufand other cawfes may pro- 
duce the fame effet.” But although Celfus thought 
for himfelf, and in not a few particulars differed from 
his predeceffors, yet in his writings, which are net only 
ftill preferved, but have gone through almoft innu- 
merable editions, we have a compendious view of. the 
practice of almoft all his predeceflors ; and he treats 
a 


of the healing art in all its branches, whether per. 
formed manu, vidu, vel medicamentis. His writings, 
therefore, will naturally be had recourfe to by every 
one who wifhes either to become acquainted with the 
practice of the ancients prior to the fall of the Roman 
empire, or to read medical Latin in its greateft pu- 
rity. 


the emperor Adrian, lived the celebrated Galen, a na- 
tive of Pergamus, whofe name makes fuch a conf{picu- 
ous figure in the hiftory of phylic. At this time the 
dogmatic, empiric, methodic, and other fe&s, had 
each their abettors. The methodics were held in 
great efteem, and looked upon to be fuperior to the 
dogmatics, who were ftrangely divided among them- 
felves, fome of them following Hippocrates, others 
Erafiftratus, and others Afclepiades. The empirics 
made the leait confiderable figure of any. Galen un- 
dertook the reformation of medicine, and reftored 
dogmatifm. He feems to have been of that fec& 
which was called eclectic, from-their choofing out of 
different authors what they efteemed good in them, 
without being particularly attached to any one more 
than the reft. This declaration he indeed fets out 
with; but, notwithftanding this, he follows Hippo= 
crates much more than any of the reft, or rather fol- 
lows nobody elfe but him. Though before his time 
feveral phyficians had commented on the works of 


Hippocrates, yet Galen pretends. that none of them. 


had underflood his meaning. His firft attempt there- 
fore was to explain the works of Hippocrates; with 
which view he wrote a great deal, and after this fet 
about compofing a fyftem of his own. In one of his 
books entitled, ** Of the eftablifiment of medicine,’’ 
he defines the art to be one which teaches to pre- 
ferve health and cure difeafes. In another book, 
however, he propofes the following definition : ** Me- 
dicine (fays he) is a fcience which teaches what is 
found, and what is not fo; and what is of an indiffe- 
rent nature, or holds a medium between what is found 
and what isthe reverfe.” He affirmed, that there are 
three things which conftitute the object of medicine, 
and which the phyfician ought to confider as found, as 
not found, or of a neutral and indifferent nature. 
Thefe are the body itfelf, the figns, and the caufes 
He efleems the human body found, when it is ina 
good ftate or habit with regard to the fimple parts of 
which it is compofed, and when befides there is a juft 
proportion between the organs formed of thefe fimple 
parts. 


proportion above mentioned. It ‘is in a ftate of neu- 
trality or indifference, when it is in a medium between 
foundnefs and its oppofite ftate. The falutary figns. 
are fuch as indicate prefent health, and prognofticate 
that the man may remain in that ftate for fome time to: 
come. ‘The infalubriousfigns, on the contrary, indi- 
cate a prefent diforder, or lay a foundation for fufpec- 
ting the approach of one. The neutral figns, or fuch 
as are of an indifferent nature, denote neither health 
ner indifpofition, either for the prefent, or for the time 
tocome. In like manner he {peaks of caufes falutary, 
unfalutary, and indifferent. 
Thefe three difpofitions. of the human body, that is, 
foundnefs,, its reverfe, and a neutral ftate, comprehend 
all the differences between health and diforder or in- 
difpo- 


On the contrary, the body is reckoned to be- 
unfound, when it recedes from this ftate, and the juit’ 
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difpofition: and each of thefe three ftates or difpo- 
tions has a certain extent peculiar to itfelf. A found 
habit of body, according to the definition of it already 
given, is very rare, and perhaps never to be met with ; 
but this does not hinder us to fuppofe {uch a model for 
regulating our judgment with refpect to different con- 
On this principle Galen eftablifhes eight 
other principal conftitutions, all of which differ more 
or lefs from the perfeét model abovementioned. The 


four firft are fuch as have one.of the four qualities of © 
hot, cold, moift, or dry, prevailing in too great a 
degree; and accordingly receive their denomination. 


from ,that quality which prevails over the reft. The 
four other fpecies of conftitutions receive their deno- 
minations from a combination of the abovementioned ; 
fo that, according to his definition, there may bea hot 
and dry, a hot and moift, a cold and moift, and a 
cold and dry, conftitution. Befides thefe differences, 
there are certain others which refult from ocult and 
latent caufes, and which, by Galen, are faid to arife 
from an idio/yncrafy of conftitution. It is owing to this 
idiofyncrafy that fome have an averfion to one kind 
of aliment and fome toanother ; that fome cannot en- 
dure particular fmells, &c. But though thefe eight 
laft-mentioned conftitutions fall fhort of the perfec- 
tion of the firft, it does not thence follow, that thofe 
to whom they belong are to be clafled among the va- 
letudinary and difeafed. A difeafe only begins when 
the deviation becomes fo great as to hinder the a¢tion 
of the parts. 

Galen defcribes at great length the figns of a good 
or bad conftitution, as well as thofe of what he calls.a 
neutral habit. Thefe figns are.drawn from the origi- 
nal qualities of cold, hot, moift, and dry, and from 
their juft proportion or difproportion with refped& to 
the bulk, figure, and fituation, of the organical parts. 
With Hippocrates he eftablifhes three principles of an 
animal body ; the parts, the humours, and the fpirits. 
By the parts he properly meant no more than the fo- 
lid parts ; and thefe he divided into fimilar and orga- 
nical. Like Hippocrates, he alfo acknowledged four 
humours ; the blood, the phlegm, the yellow bile and 
black bile. He eftablifhed three different kinds of 
{pirits ; the vital, the animal, and the natural. The 
firft of thefe are, according to him, nothing elfe but 
a fubtle vapour arifing from the blood, which draws its 
origin from,the liver, the organ or inftrument of fan- 
guification, After thefe {pirits are conveyed to the 
heart, they, in conjunétion with the air we draw into 
the lungs, become the matter of the fecond {pecies, 
that is, of the vital {piritsy, which are again changed 


into thofe of the animal kind inthe brain. He fuppo- — 


fed that thefe three fpecies of fpirits ferved as inftru- 
ments to three kinds of faculties, which refide in the 
refpeCtive parts where thefe faculties are formed. The 
natural faculty is the firft of thefe, which he placed in 
the liver, and imagined to prefide over the nutrition, 
growth, and generation, of the animal. ‘The vital fa- 
culty. he lodged in the heart, and fuppofed that by 
means of the arteries it communicated warmth and life 
to all the body. The animal faculty, ‘the nobleft of 
all the three, and with which the reafoning or go- 
verning faculty was joined, according to him, has its 
feat in the brain; and, by means of the nerves, dif- 
tributes a power of motion and fenfation to all the 
parts, and prefides over all the other faculties. The 
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original fource or principle of motion in all'thefefa- Galen. 


culties, Galen, as well as Hippocrates, defines to be 


Nature. 

Upon thefe principles Galen defined a difeafe to be 
‘© fuch a preternatural difpofition or affection of the 
parts of the body, as primarily, and of itfelf, hinders 
their natural and proper a¢tion.’’ He eftablifhed three 


principal kinds of .difeafes: the firft relates to the fi- 
imilay parts; the fecond, to the organical; and the 


third is common to both thefe parts. The firft kind 
of difeafes confifts in the intemperature of the fimilar 


parts; and this is divided into an intemperature with 


out matter, and an intemperature with matter. The 
firft difcovers itfelf when a part has more or lefs heat 
or cold than it ought to have without that change of 
quality in the part being fupported and maintained by 
any matter. ‘Thus, for inftance, a perfon’s head may 
be overheated and indifpofed by being expofed to the 
heat of the fun, without that heat being maintained by 
the continuance or congeftion of any hot humour in 
the part. The fecond fort of intemperature is when 
any part is not only rendered hot or cold, but alfo fill- 
ed with a hot or cold humour, which are the caufes 
of the heat or cold felt in the part. Galen alfo ac- 
knowledged a fimple intemperature : that is, when one 
of the original qualities, {uch as heat or cold, exceeds 
alone. and feparately; and a compound intemperature, 
when two qualities are joined together, fuch as heat 
and drynefs, or coldnefs and humidity. He alfo efta- 
blifhed an equal and cass ay temperature. ‘The for- 
mer is that which is equally in all the body, or in any 
particular part of it, and which creates no pain, be- 
caufe it is become habitual, fuch as drynefs in the hec- 
tic conftitution. The latter is diftinguifhed from the 
former, in that it does not equally fubfift in the whole 
of the body, or in the whole of a part. Of this kind 
of intemperature we have examples in certain fevers, 
where heat and cold, equally, and almoft at the fame 


time, attack the fame part ; or in other fevers, which 


render the furface of the body cold as ice, while the 
internal parts burn with heat ; or laftly, in cafes where 
the ftomach is cold and the liver hot. 

The fecond kind of diforders, relating to the orga- 
nical parts, refults from irregularities of thefe parts, 
with refpe&t to the number, bulk, figure, fituation, 
&c.; as when one has fix fingers, or only four ; when 
one has any part larger or {maller than it ought to be, 
The third kind, which is common both to the 
fimilar and the organical parts, is a folution of conti- 
nuity, which happens when any fimilar or compound 
part is cut, bruifed, or corroded. 

Like Hippocrates, Galen diitinguifhed difeafes into 
acute and chronical; and, with refpect to their nature 
and genius, into benign and malignant; alfo into epi- 


demic, endemic, and fporadic. 


After having diftinguifhed the kinds of difeafes, Ga- 
len comes to explain the caufes ; which he divides into 
external and internal, The external caufes of difeafes, 
according to him, are fix things, which contribute to 
the prefervation of health when they are well difpofed 
and properly ufed, .but produce a contrary effect 
when they are imprudently ufed or ill difpofed. Thefe 
fix things are, the air, aliments and drink, motion 
and reft, fleeping and watching, retention and excre- 
tion, and laftly the paflions.  Adl thefe are called 
the procatardic or beginning caufes, becaufe they put 
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in motion the internal caufes; which are of two kinds, 
the antecedent and the conjunG. The former is dif- 
covered only by reafoning; and confifts for the moft 
part in a peccancy of the humours, either by pleni- 
tude or cacochymy, 7. e. a bad ftate of them. When 
the humours are in too large a quantity, the cafe is 
ca'led a plethora ; but we mutt obferve, that this word 
equally denotes too large a quantity of all the humours 
together, or a redundance of one particular humour 
which prevails over the reft. According to thefe prin- 
ciples, there may be a fanguine, a bilious, a pituitous, 
or a melancholy plenitude: but there is this difference 
between the fanguine and the three other plenitudes, 
that the bleod, which ig the matter of the former, may 
far furpafs the reft: whereas, if any of the three lait 
mentioned ones do fo, the cafe is no longer called pleni- 
tude, but cacochymy ;,becaufe thefe humours, abound- 
ing more than they ought, corrupt the blood. The 
caufes he alfo divides into fuch as are manifeft and evi- 
dent, and fuch as are latent and obfcure. The firft are 
duch as {pontaneoufly come under the cognizance of 
our fenfes when they act or produce their effets: the 
fecond are not of themfelves perceptible, but may be 
difcovered by reafoning: the third fort, ie, fuch as 
he calls occult or concealed, cannot be difcovered at all. 
Among this laft he places the caufe of the hydro- 
phobia. 

He next proceeds to confider the fymptoms of dif- 
eafes. A fymptom he defines to be “a preternatural 
affection depending upon a difeafe, or which follows it 
as a fhadow does a body.” He acknowledged three 
kinds of fymptoms: the firft and moft confiderable of 
thefe confifted in the aétion of the parts being injured 
or hindered ; the fecond in a change of the quality of 


the parts, their aGtions in the mean time remaining 
entire; the third related to defects in point of excre- 
tion and retention. 

After having treated of fymptoms, Galen treats of 
the figns of difeafes.. Thefe are divided into diag- 


noftic and prognoftic. The firft are fo called becaufe 
they enable us to know difeafes, and diftinguifh them 
from each other. They are of two forts, pathognomonic 
and adjun@. 'The firft are peculiar to every difeafe, 
make known its precife fpecies, and always accom- 
pany it, fo that they begin and end with it. The 
fecond are common to feveral difeafes, and only ferve 
to point out the difference between difeafes of the 
fame f{pecies. Ina pleurify, for inftance, the pathog- 
nomonic figns are a cough, a difficulty of breathing, a 
pain of the fide, and a continued fever; the adjunct 
figns are the various forts of matter expectorated, 
which are fometimes bloody, fometimes bilious, &c. 
-——The diagnoltic figns were drawn from the defeGtive 
or difordered difpofition of the parts, or from the 
difeafes themfelves ; fecondly,; from the caufes of dif- 
eafes; thirdly, from their fymptoms ; and laftly, from 
the particular difpofitions of each body, from things 
which prove prejudicial and thofe that do fervice, 
and from epidemical difeafes.—The prognoftic figns 
he gathered from the fpecies, virulence, and peculiar 
genius of the difeafe: but as we have already foken fo 
largely concerning the prognoftics of Hippocrates, 
it is {uperfluous to be particular on thofe of Galen.— 
His method of cure differed little from that of Hip- 
pocrates : but from the {pecimen already given of 


ae 


Galen’s method of teaching the medical art, it is evi- 
dent that his fyftem was little elfe than a colle@ion of 
{peculations, diftin ions, and reafonings ; whereas that 
of Hippocrates was founded immediately upon facts, 
which he had either obferved himfelf, or had learned 
from the obfervation of others. 

The fyftem of Galen, however, notwithftanding its 
defeéts and abfurdities, remained almoft uncontradi&- 
ed for a very long period. Indeedit may be confider- 
ed as having been the prevailing fyftem till the inun- 
dation of the Goths aud Vandals put an almoft entire 
{top to the cultivation of letters in Europe. But du- 
ring the general~prevalence of the fyftem of Galen, 
there appeared fome writers to whom medicine was ins 
debted for improvements, at leaft in certain particulars, 
Among the molt diftinguifhed of thefe we may men- 
tion Oribafius, /Etius, Alexander, and Paulus. 

Oribafius flourifhed about the year 360, and was 
phyfician to the emperor Julian. He {peaks very 
fully of the effeéts of bleeding by way of fcarification, 
a thing little taken notice of by former writers; from 
his own experience he affures us that he had found it 
fuccefsful in a fuppreffion of the menfes, defluxions 
of the eyes, headach, and: ftraitnefs of breathing even 
when the perfon was extremely old. He tells his own 
cafe particularly, when the plague raged in Afia, 
and he himfelf was taken ill; that the fecond day he 
{carified his leg, and took away two pounds of bloods 
by which means he entirely recovered, as did’ feveral 
others who ufed it. In this author alfo we find the 
firft defcription of a furprifing and terrible diftemper, 
which he termed vx«v5piaxa, a {pecies of melancholy 
and madnefs, which he defcribes thus. The per- 
fons affected get out of their houfes in the night-time, 
and in every thing imitate wolves, and wander among 
the fepulchres of the dead till day-break. You may 
know them by thefe fymptoms: ‘heir looks are pale ; 
their eyes heavy, hollow, dry, without the leaft moif- 
ture of a tear; their tongue exceedingly parched and 
dry, no fpittle in their mouth, extreme thirft ; their 
legs, from the falls and the bruifes they receive, full 
.of incurable fores and ulcers.’? 

/Etius lived very near the end of the fifth, or in the 
beginning of the fixth century. Many paflages in 
his writings ferve to fhow us how much the a@ual and 
potential cautery were ufed by the phyficians of that 
age. In a palfy, he fays, that he fhould not at all 
hefitate to make an efchar either way, and this in fe. 
veral places ; one in the nape, where the {pinal mar- 
row takes its rife, two on each fide of it; three or 
four on the top of the head, one juit in the middle, 
and three ethers round it. He adds, that in this 
cafe, if the ulcers continue running a good while, he 
fhould not doubt of a perfeét recovery. He is ftill 
more particular when he comes to order this applica- 
tion for an inveterate afthma, after all other remedies 
have been tried in vain. Qne, he fays, fhould be made 
on each fide near the middle of the joining of the cla- 
vicle, taking care not to touch the wind-pipe: two 
other little ones are then to be made near the carotid 
under the chin, one on each fide, fo that the cauftic 
may penetrate no further than the fkin; two others 
under the breafts, between the third and fourth ribs ; 
and again, two more backwards towards the fifth and 
fiath ribs. Befides thefe there ought to be one in the 
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middle of the thorax near the beginning of the xi- 
phoid cartilage over the orifice of the ftomach; one 
on each fide between the eighth and ninth ribs ; and 
three others in the back, one in the middle, and the 
two others juft below it, on each fide of the vertebre. 
Thofe below the neck ought to be pretty large, not 
very fuperficial, not very deep: and all thefe ulcers 
fhould be kept open for a very long time. © 

JEtius takes notice of the worms bred in different 
parts of the body called dracunculi, which were un- 
known to Galen. He feems alfo to be the firft Greek 
writer among the Chriftians, who gives us any {peci- 
men of medicinal fpells and charms; fuch as that of 
a finger of St Blafius for removing a bone which fticks 
in the throat, and another in relation to a fiftula. 
He gives a remedy for the gout, which he calls the 
grand drier ; the patient is to ufe it for a whole year, 
and obferve the following diet each month. ‘ In 
September, he muft eat and drink milk : In October, 
he muft eat garlic; in November, abftain from ba- 
thing; in December, he muit eat no cabbage; in 
January, he is to take a glafs of pure wine in the 
morning ; in February, to eat no beet ; in March, to 
mix {weet things both in eatables and drinkables ; in 
April, not to eat horfe-radifh, nor in May the fith 
called polypus ; in June, he is to drink cold water in 
a morning ; in July, to avoid venery ; and laftly, in 
Auguft, to eat no mallows.? This may fuffi- 
ciently fhow the quackery of thofe times, and 
how fuperftition was beginning to mix itfelf with 
the art. - 

Alexander, who flourifhed in the reign of Juftinian, 
is a more original author than either of the two for- 
mer. He confines himfelf dire&tly to the defcribing 
the figns of difeafes, and the. methods of cure, with- 
out meddling with anatomy, the materia medica, or 
furgery, as all the reft did. He employs a whole 
book in treating of the gout. One method he takes 
of relieving this difeafe is by purging ; and in moit of 
the purges he recommends hermedattyls, of which he 
has a great opinion. Ina caufus, or burning fever, 
where the bile is predominant, the matter fit for eya- 
cuation, and the fever not violent, he prefers purging 
to bleeding, and fays that he has often ordered purging 
in acute fevers with furprifing fuccefs. In the caufus 
alfo, if a fyncope happens from crude and redufdant 
humours, he recommends bleeding. In-a fyncope fuc- 
ceeding the fuppreffion of any ufual evacuation, he re- 
commends bleeding, with frictions. The diagnottics 
upon which he founds this practice are the following : 
viz. a face paler and more fwelled than ufual, a bloated 
habit of body, with a little fluggith pulfe, having long 
intervals between the ftrokes. In tertian, and much 
more in quartan fevers, he recommends vomits above 
all other remedies, and affirms that by this remedy 
alone he has cured the moft inveterate quartans. On 
the bulimus, or canine appetite, he makes a new ob- 
fervation, viz. that it is fometimes caufed by worms. 
He mentions the cafe of a woman who laboured un- 
der this ravenous appetite, and had a perpetual gnaw- 
ing at her ftomach and pain in her head : after taking 
hiera, the voided a worm above a dozen of cubits 
Tong, and was entirely cured of her complaints—He 
is alfo the firft author who takes notice of rhubarb ; 
which he recommends in a weaknefs of the liver and 
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dyfentery—Alexander is recommended by Dr Freind A'cxander. 
—_~wsowad 


as one of the beft practical writers among the ancients, 
and well worthy the perufal of any modern. 
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the 7th century. He tranfcribes a great deal from 
Alexander and other phyficians. His defcriptions 
are fhort and accurate. He treats particularly of wo- 
mens diforders ; and feems to be the firit inftance up- 
on record of a profefled man-midwife, for fo he was 
called by the Arabians : and accordingly ke begins 
his book with the diforders incident to pregnant wo- 
men. He treats alfo very fully of furgery ; and gives 
fome direétions, according to Dr Freind, not to be 
found in the more ancient writers. 
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After the downfal of the Roman empire, and when Arabian 


the inundation of Goths and Vandals had almott Phyficians- 


completely exterminated literature of every kind in 
Europe, medicine, though a practical art, thared 
the fame fate with more abitract fciences. Learning 
in general, banifhed from the feat of arms, took refuge 
among the eaftern nations, where the arts of peace 
ftill continued to be cultivated. To the Arabian phy- 
ficians, as they have been called, we are indebted both 
for the prefervation of medical {cience, as it fubfifted’ 
among the Greeks and Romans, and likewife for the 
defcription of fome new difeafes, particularly the 
fmall-pox. Among the moft eminent of the Arabians, 
we may mention. Rhafes, Avicenna, Albucalis, and 
Avenzoar. But of their writings it would be tedious, 
and is unneceflary to give any particular account.— 


They were for the moit part, indeed, only copiers of phate, 


the Greeks ; we are, however, indebted to them: for 
fome improvements. ‘They were the firft who intro- 
duced chemical remedies, though: of thefe they ufed 
but few, nor did they make any confiderable progrefs 
in the chemical art. Anatomy was not in the leaft im- 
proved by them, nor did furgery receive any advance- 
ment till the time of Albucaiis, who lived probably in 
the 12th century. They added agreat deal to botany 


and the materia medica, by the introduction of new: ° 


drugs, of the aromatic kind efpecially, from the eat, 
many of which are of confiderable ufe. They alfo 
found out the way of making fugar; and by help of 
that, fyrups; which two new materials are of great 
ufe in mixing up compound medicines. 

With regard to their practice, in fome few particu- 
lars they deviated from the Greeks. Their purging: 
medicines were much milder than thofe formerly in 
ufe ; and even when they did preferibe the old ones, 
they gave them in a much lefs dofe than formerly. 
The fame refletion may be made concerning their 
manner of bleeding, which was never to that exceffive 
degree praétifed by the Greeks. They deviated from 
Hippocrates, however, in one very trivial circum- 
{tance, which produced a violent controverfy. The 
queftion was, Whether blood in a pleurify ought to 
be drawn from the arm of the affected fide or the 
oppofite? Hippocrates had direéted it to be drawn 


from the arm of the affected fide; but the Arabians, 


following fome other ancient phyficians, ordered it to: 
be drawn from the oppofite one. Such was the igno~ 
rance of thofe ages, that the univerfity of Salamanca’ 
in Spain made a decree, that no one fhould dare to 
let blood but in the contrary arm ; and endeavoured to 
procure an edict from the emperor Charles V. to fecond 
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it ; alleging that the other method was of no lefs per- 
nicious confequence to medicine, than: Luthex’s herefy 
had been to religion. — 

In confequence of the general decay of learning: in 
the wettern parts of the world, the Greek writers. be- 
came totally forgot, becaufe nobody could read the lan- 
guage 5 and the Arabians, though moitly copiers from 
them, enjoyed. all the reputation that was due to the 
The Arabian phyfic was introduced into 
Europe very early, with the moft extravagant ap- 
plaufe: and not only this, but other branches of their. 
learning, came into repute in the weft ; infomuch that 
in the 11th century, the ftudies of natural philofophy 
and the liberal arts were called the fludies of the Sara- 
cens. ‘his was owing partly to the crufades under- 
taken againft them by the European princes; and 
partly to the fettlement ef the Moors in Spain, and 
the intercourfe they and other Arabians had with the 
Italians. For, long before the time of the crufades, 
probably in the middle of fhe 9th century, there were 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin profeflors of phyfic fettled 


at Salernum ; which place foon grew into fuch credit, 


that Charles the Great thought proper to found a 
college there in the year 802; the only one at that 
time in Europe. Conftantine the African flourithed 
here towards the latter end of the 11th century. He 
was a native of Carthage ; but travelled into the eaft, 
and {pent 30 years in Babylon and Bagdad, by which 
means he became matter of the oriental languages and 
learning. He returned to Carthage; but being in- 
formed of an attempt again{t his life, made. his 
efcape into Apulia, where he was recommended to 
Robert Guifcard, created in 1060 duke of that coun: 
try, who made him his fecretary. He was reputed to 
be very well verfed in the Greek, as well as the eaftern 
tongues; and feems to have been the firft who intro- 
phyfic into Italy. 
His works, however, contain nothing that is new, or 
material ; though he was then counted a very learned 
man, and for that age no doubt was fo. 

From this time to the end of the 15th and begin- 
ning of the 16th century, the hiftory of phyfic fur- 
nifhes us with no interefting particulars. This period, 
however, is famous for the introduction of chemiftry 
into medicine, and the defcription of three new dif- 
tempers, the f{weating ficknefs, the venereal difeafe, 
and the feurvy. The {weating ficknefs beéan in 1483, 
in the army of Henry VII. upon his landing at Mil- 
ford-haven,.and {pread itfelf at London from the 211i 
of September to the end of OGtober. It returned here 
five times, and always in fummer; firft in 1485, then 
in 1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was fo violent 
that it killed many in the fpace of three hours, fo that 
numbers of the nobility died, and of the commonalty 
in feveral towns often the one-half perifhed. It ap- 


unquenchable thirit, reftleffnefs, ficknefs at ftomach, 
but feldom vomiting, headach, delirium, then faint- 
nefs, and exceflive drowfinefs. The pulfe was quick 
aud vehement, and the breath fhort and laborious,— 
Children, poor and old people, were lefs fubje& to it. 
Of others, icarce any efcaped the attack, and mott of 
them died. Even by travelling into France or Flan- 
ders they did not efcape ; and what is {till more ftrange, 
the Scots were faid not to be affeGted: abroad the 
Englith only were feized, and foreigners in England 
were free, At firft the phyficians were much puzzled 
how to treat this difeafe. The only cure they ever 
found, however, was to carry on the fweat for a long 
time ; for, if hopped, it was dangerous or fatal. The 
way, therefore, was for the patient to lie ftill, and not 
expofe himfelf to cold. If nature was not itrong 
enough to force out the fweat, it-:was neceffary to al- 
fitt her by art, with cloaths, wine, &c. The violence 
of the diltemper was over in 15 hours; but there was 
no fecurity for the patient till 24 were paffed. In 
fome ftrong conttitutions there was a neceflity to re- 
peat the fweating, even to 12 times. The removing 
out of bed was attended with great danger; fome 
who had not fweated enough fell into very ill fevers. 
No flefh-meat was to be allowed in all the time of the 
diftemper ; nor drink for the firft five hours. In the 
feventh, the diftemper increafed; in the ninth the 
delirium. came on, and fleep was by all means to be 
avoided. However terrible this diftemper appeared at 
firit, it feldom proved obftinate, if treated in the a- 
bove-mentioned manner. . 


In the beginning of the 16th century, the famous Pa 


chemilt Paracelfus introduced a new fyftem into me- 
dicine, founded on the principles of his art. The 
Galenical fyitem had prevailed till his time ; but the 
practice had greatly degenerated, and was become 
quite trifling and frivolous. The phyficians rejected 
the ufe of opium, mercury, and other efficacious re- 
medies. Paracelfus, who made ufe of thefe, had 
therefore greatly the advantage over them; and now 
all things relating to medicine were explained on ima- 
ginary chemical principles. It will eafily be con- 
ceived that a practice founded in this manner could 
be no other than the moft dangerous quackery. At 
this time, however, it was neceffary ; for now a new 
difeafe over-ran the world, and threatened greater de- 
ftruction than almoft all the old ones put together, 
both by the violence of its fymptoms, and its baffling 
the moft powerful remedies at that time known.— 
‘This was the venereal difeafe, which is faid to have been 
imported from the Welt-Indies by the companions of 
Chrittopher Columbus. Its firft. remarkable appear- 
ance was at the fiege of Naples in 1494, from whence 
it was foon after propagated through Europe, 
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peared the fourth time in 1528, and then proved mor- 
tal in fix hours ; many of the courtiers died of it, and 
Henry VIII. himfelf was in danger. In 1529, and 


and Africa. The fymptoms with which it made theance of 
attack at that time were exceedingly violent, much.venereal 
more fo than they are at prefent; and confequently difeafe. 7 


only then, it infefted the Netherlands and Germany, 
in which laft country it did much -mifchief. The lat 
return of it was in 1551, and in Weftmintter it carried 
off 120 ina day. Dr Caius defcribes it asa peftilent 
contagious fever, of the duration of one natural day ; 
the {weat he reckoned to be only a natural fymptom, 
or crilis of the diltemper, It firlt affeGted fome par- 


were utterly unconquerable by the Galenifts. The 
quacks and chemifts, who boldly ventured on mer- 
cury, though they no deubt dettroyed numbers by 
their exceflive ufe of it, yet fhowed that a remedy for 
this terrible diftemper was at laft found out, and that 
a proper method ef treating it might foon be fallen 
upon. Shortly after, the Welt-Indian {pecific, guaia- 
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cum. was difcovered: the materia medica was enriched 
with that and many ether valuable medicines, both 
from the Eaft and Wef-Indies: which contributed 
confiderably to the improvement of the practice of 
phyfic. At this period, as fea voyages of confide- 
rable duration became more frequent, the fcuryy be- 
came a more frequent diftemper, and was of courfe 
more accurately deferibed. But probably, from fup- 
pofed analogy to the contagions which at that time 
were new in Europe, very erroneous ideas were enter- 
tained with regard to its being of an infectious nature: 
And it is not impofitble, that from its being attended 
alfo with ulcers, it was on fome occafions confounded 
with fyphilitic complaints. 

The revival of learning, which new took place 
throughout Europe, the appearance of thefe new dif 
tempers, and the natural ¥ondnefs of mankind, for 
novelty, contributed greatly to promote the advance- 
ment of medicine as well as other feiences. While 
at the fame time, the introduCtion of the art of print- 
ing rendered the communication of new opinions as 
well as new practices fo eafy a matter, that to enume- 
rate even the names of thofe who have been juftly ren- 
dered eminent for medical knowledge would be a very 
tedious tafk. It was not, however, till 1628 that Dr 
William Harvey of London demonftrated and commu- 
nicated to the public one of the moft important dif- 
coveries refpeting the animal economy, the circula- 
tion of the blood. This difcovery, more effectually 


than any reafoning, overturned all the fyftems which’ 


had fubfifted prior to that time. It may juftly be rec- 
koned the moft important difcovery that has hitherto 
been made in the healing art: for there can be no 
doubt that it puts the explanation of the phenomena 


of the animal body, both in a ftate of health and dif- 


eafe, on a more folid and rational footing than for- 
merly. .It has not, however, prevented the mfe of 
numerous fanciful and abfurd fyftems. Thefe, though 
fafhionable fora fhort time, and ftrenuoufly fupported 
by blind adherents, have yet in no long period fallen 
into deferved contempt. And notwithftanding the 
abilities, and induftry of Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, 
and Cullen, we may eafily venture to affert that no 
general fyftem has yet been propofed which is not 
liable to innumerable and unfurmountable objections, 
Very great progrefs has indeed been made in explain- 
ing the philofophy of the human body, from. afcer- 
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taining by decifive experiment the influence of the cir- Moderns. 


culating, the nervous, and the lymphatic fyftems in 
the animal economy. But every attémpt hitherto 
made to eftablifh any general theory in medicine, that 
is to conduét the cure of every difeafe on a few gene- 
ral principles, has equally deviated from truth with 
thole of Hippocrates and Galen; and has equally 
tended to miflead thofe who have adopted it. 
we may with confidence venture to affert,-that from 
the very nature of the fubject itfelf, medicine does not 
admit of fuch fimplicity. No one can deny that the 
human body confifts of a very great number of diffe. 
rent parts, both folids and fluids. It is, however, 
equally certain, that each of thefe is from many diffe- 
rent caufes lable to deviations from the found ftate. 
And although fome flight changes may take place 
without what can be called a morbid affeCtion, yet 
we well know, that every change taking place to a 
certain degree in any one part will neceffarily and 
unavoidably produce an affection of the whole. Hence 
we may without hefitation venture to affirm, that eves 
ry general theory which can be propofed, attempting 
to explain the phenomena, and conduct the cure of 
all difeafes on a few general principles, though for 
fome time it may have itrenuous advocates, will yet 
in the end be found to be both ill-grounded and per- 
nicious. 

The art of medicine has been much more ufefully 
improved by careful attention to the hiftory, theory, 
and practice of particular difeafes,, and by endeavour. 
ing to afcertain from cautious obfervation the fymp- 
toms by which they are to be diftinguithed, the caufes 
by which they are induced, and the means by which 


they are to be prevented, alleviated, or cured. On: 


this footing, therefore, we ‘hall endeavour to give a 
brief account of at leaft the moft important affections 
to which the human body is fubjected, delivering what 
appear to us to be the belt eftablithed facts and obfer- 
vations refpeCting each. 

But before entering on the confideration of parti- 


cular difeafes, or what has commonly been ftyled the~ 


practice of medicine, it is neceflary to give a gene- 
ral view of the moft important: functions of the animal. 


body, and of the chief morbid affections to which they: 


are fubjeted; a branch which-has ufually been named: 


the Theory or inflitutions of Medicine. 


Turory of Mepicrne, or an Account of the principal Eunctions of the: 
Animal Body. 


HILE the funGtions of living animals, but par- 
ticularly of the human fpecies, are very nume- 
rous, the accounts given of thefe both in a itate of health 
and difeafe are very various: Without, therefore, pre- 
tending to enumerate the contradictory opinions of 
different authors, we fhall here prefent the reader with 
a view of this fubject, extra¢ted from one of the lateft 
and beft publications refpecting it, the Con/pecius Me- 
dicine Thecretice of Dr James Gregory, formerly. pro- 
feffor of the inftitutions of medicine in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, and now profeffor of practice. 
In this work, which was firit publifhed in 1780, 
and afterwards reprinted under. an enlarged form in 


* life cannot fubfitt. 


Indeed? 
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1482, Dr Gregory introduces: his fabje€t by obfer- Divifton of! 
ving, that fome fun¢tions of the human-body relate the func- 


to itfelf only,.and others to external things. 
latter clafs belong thofe which by phyficians are call- 


our fenfes,.as well as: the power of voluntary motion, 
by which we become: acquainted with the univerfe, 
and enjoy tuis earth. Among: the functions which 
relate to the body, only fome have been named wita/, 
fuch as the circulation-of the blood and. refpiration ;. 
becaufe, without. the conitant- continuance of thefe- 
Others, intended for repairing the 


wafte of the fyftem, have been termed the-natural func- 
5 fi0ns-2 
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tions: for by the conftant attrition of the folids, 
and the evaporation of the fluid parts of the body, we 
ftand in need of nourifhment to fupply this waite ; 
after which the putrid and excrementitious parts 
mnult be thrown out by the proper paflages. The 
digeftion of the food, fecretion of the humours, and 
excretion of the putrid parts of the food, are referred 
to this clafs; which, though neceflary to life, may 
yet be interrupted for a confiderable time without 
danger. 

A. difeafe takes place, when the body has fo far 
declined from a found ftate, that its funétions are 
either quite impeded, or performed with difficulty. 
A. difeafe therefore may happen to any part of the 
body either folid or fluid, or to any one of the func- 
tions: and thofe may occur either fingle, or feveral 


of them. joined together; whence the diftinGtion of 


difeafes into fimple and compound. . 

We have examples of the moft fimple kinds of 
difeafes, in the rupture or other injury of any of the 
corporeal organs, by which means they become lefs 
fit for performing their offices; or, though the organs 


‘themfelves fhould remain found, if the folids or fluids 


have degenerated from a healthy ftate; or if, having 
loft their proper qualities, they have acquired others 
of a different, perhaps of a noxious nature ; or laftly, 
if the moving powers fhall become too weak or too 
ftrong, or direct their force in a way contrary to what 
nature requires. 

The moft fimple difeafes are either productive of 
others, or of /ymptoms, by which alone they become 
known to us.—LEvery thing in which a fick per- 
fon is obferved to differ from one in health is called 
a fymptom ; and the moft remarkable of thefe fymp- 
toms, and which moft conftantly appear, define and 
conttitute the difeafe. 

The canfes of difeafes are various; often’ obfcure, 
and fometimes totally unknown. The moft full and 
perfeét proximate caufe is that which, when pre- 
fent, produces a difeafe, when taken away removes 
it, and when changed alfo changes it.—There are 
alfo remote caufes, which phyficians have been ac- 
cuftomed to divide into the predifponent and exciting 
ones. ‘The former are thofe which only render the 
body fit for a difeafe, or which put it into fuch a 
{tate that it will readily receive one. The exciting 
caufe is that which immediately produces the difeafe 
in a body already difpofed to receive it. 

The predifponent caufe is always inherent in the 
body itfelf, though perhaps it originally came from 
without ; but the exciting caufe may either come from 
within or from without. 

From the combined a¢tion of the predifponent and 
exciting caufes comes the proximate caufe, which nei- 
ther of the two taken fingly is able to produce ; feeing 
neither every exciting caufe will produce a difeafe in 
every perfon, nor will every one predifpofed to a 
difeafe fall into it without an exciting caufe—A 
body predifpofed to difeafe therefore has already 
declined fomewhat from a itate of perfect health, 
although none of its functions are impeded in fuch a 
manner that-we can truly fay the perfon is difeafed. 
Yet fometimes the predifponent caufe, by continuing 
long, may arrive at fuch an height, that it alone, 
without the addition of any exciting caufe, may pro- 
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duce a real difeafe-—Of this we have examples in the 
debility of the fimple folids, the mobility of the 
living folids, and in plethora—-The exciting caufe 
alfo, though it fhould not be able immediately to 
bring on a difeafe ; yet if it continues long, will by 
degrees deftroy the ftrongeft conflitution, and render 
it liable to various difeafes; becaufe it either pro- 
duces a predifponent caufe, or is converted into it, 
fo that the fame thing may fometimes be an exciting 
caufe, fometimes a predifponent one; of which the 
inclemencies of the weather, floth, luxury, &c. are 
examples, 

Difeafes, however, feem undoubtedly to have their 
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origin from the very conftitution of the animal ma- difeafeg 


chine ; and hence many difeafes are common to every 
body when a proper exciting caufe occurs, though 
fome people are much mare liable to certain difeafes 
than others. Some are hereditary ; for as healthy pa- 
rents naturally produce healthy children, fo difeafed 
parents as naturally produce a difeafed offspring. Some 
of thefe difeafes appear in the earlieft infancy ; others 
occur equally at all ages; nor are there wanting fome 
which lurk unfufpected even to the lateft old age, at 
laft breaking out with the utmoft violence on a proper 
occafion. Some difeafes are born with us, even though 
they have no proper foundation in our conftitution, as 
when a foetus receives fome hurt by an injury done to 
the mother; while others, neither born with us nor 
having any foundation in the conititution, are fucked 


in with the nurfe’s milk. Many difeafes accompany pice 
the different ftages of life ; and hence fome are proper from q 
to infancy, youth, and old age. Some alfo are proper aad fem 


to each of the fexes: efpecially the weaker fex, pro- 
ceeding, no doubt, from the general conftitution of the 
body, but particularly from the ftate of the parts fub- 
fervient to generation. Hence the difeafes peculiar 
to virgins, to menftruating women, to women with 
child, to lying-in women, to nurfes, and to old wo- 
men. The climate itfelf, under which people live, 


trid, marfhy, and other noxious vapours. ‘The fame 
thing may happen likewife from corrupted aliment, 
whether meat or drink; though even the beft and moft 
nutritious aliment will hurt if taken in too great quan. 
tity ; not te mention poifons, which are endowed with 
fuch pernicious qualities, that even when taken in a 
very {mall quantity they produce the moft grievous 
difeafes, or perhaps even death itfelf. Laftly, from 


64 
Difeale 
produces fome difeafes ; and every climate hath a ten-from d 
dency to produce a particular difeafe, either from its™4**: 7 
excefs of heat or.cold, or from the mutability of the 
weather. An immenfe number of difeafes alfo may be 
produced by impure air, or fuch as is loaded with pu- 


innumerable accidents and dangers to which mankind Difeafé 


are expofed, they frequently come off with broken 
limbs, wounds, and contufions, fometimes quite incu- 
rable ; and thefe misfortunes, though proceeding from 
an external caufe at firft, often terminate in internal 
difeafes. 

Hitherto we have mentioned only the dangers which 
come from without ; but thofe are not lefs, nor fewer 
in number, which come from within. At every breath, 
man pours forth a deadly poifon both to himfelf and 
others. Neither are the effuvia of the lungs alone hurt- 
ful: there flows out from every pore of the body a 
mof fubtile and poifonous matter, perhaps of a putre. 
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{cent nattire, which being long accumulated, and not 
allowed to diffufe itfelf through the air, infects the 
body with moft grievous difeafes ; nor does it ftop 
here, but protluces a contagion which f{preads devatta- 
tion far and wide among mankind. From too much 
or too little exercife of our animal-powers alfo no 
{mall danger enfues.’ By inativity either of body or 
mind, the vigour of both is impaired ; nor is the dan- 
ger much lefs from too great employment. By mode- 
rate ufe, all the faculties of the mind, as well as all the 
parts of the body, are improved and ftrengthened ; 
and here nature has appointed certain limits, fo that 
exercife can neither be too much negle¢ted, nor too 
much increafed, with impunity. Hence thofe who ufe 
violent exercife, as well as thofe who fpend their time 
in floth and idlenefs, are equally liable to difeafes; but 
each to difeafes of a different kind : and hence alfo the 
bad effects of too great or too little employment of the 
mental powers. 

Befides the dangers arifing from thofe a€tions of the 


body and mind which are in our owh power, thereare | 


others arifing from thofe which are quite involuntary. 
Thus, paffions of the mind, either when carried to too 
great excefs,.or when long continued, equally dettroy 
the health; nay, will even fometimes bring on fudden 
death. Sleep alfo, which is of the greateft fervice in 
reftoring the exhauited ftrength of the body, proves 
noxious either by its too great or too little quantity. 
In the moft healthy body, alfo, many things always 
require to be evacuated. The retention of thefe is 
hurtful; as well as too profufe an evacution, or the ex- 
cretion of thofe things either fpontaneoully or artifi- 
elally which nature dire€&ts to be retained. As the 
folid parts fometimes become flabby, foft, almoft dif- 
folved, and unfit for their proper offices ; fo the fluids 
are fometimes infpiflated, and formed even into the 
hardett folid maffles. Hence impeded actions of the 
organs, vehement pain, various and grievous difeafes. 
Laftly, fome animals are to be reckoned among the 
caufes of difeafes: namely, fuch as fupport their life at 
the expence of others: and thefe either invade us 
from without, or take up their refidence within 
the body, gnawing the bowels while the perfon 
is yet alive, not only with great danger and diftrefs 
to thé patient, but fometimes even producing death 
itfelf. 

Man, however, is not left without defence againft 
fo many and fo great dangers. ‘The human body is pof- 
feffed of a moit wonderful power, by which it preferves 
itfelf from difeafes, keeps off many, and in a very fhort 
time cures fome already begun, while others are by 
fhe fame means more flowly brought to a happy con- 
clufion.; This power, called the autocrateia, ot vis me- 
dicatrix nature, is well known both to phylficians and 
philofophers, by whom it is moit juftly celebrated ; 
this alone is fufficient for curing many difeafes, and 
is of fervice in all. Nay, even the beft medicines ope- 
rate only by exciting and properly dire@ing this forces 
for no medicine willaé&t on adead carcafe. But though 
phyficians juftly put confidence in. this power, and 
though it generally cures difeafes of a flighter nature, 
it is not to be thought that thofe of the more grievous 
kind are to be left to the unaffifted efforts of the wis 
medicatrix. Phyficians therefore: have a twofold error 
to avoid, namely, either defpifing the powers of ne- 
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ture too much, or putting too great confidence i Origin of 


them ; becaufe in many difeafes thefe efforts are either 
too feeble or too violent, infomuch that fometimes 
they are more to be dreaded than even the difeafe itfelf. 
So far therefore is it from being the duty of a phyfi- 
cian always to follow the footfleps of Nature, that it is 
often neceflary for him to take a dire€tly contrary 
courfe, and oppofe her efforts with all his might. 


Difcafes. 
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After this genéral view of the functions of the afii- Chemical 


mal body, of the nature and caufes of difeafe, and of 


analyfis of 
the animal 


the powers by which thefe are to be combated, Dr jig, 


Gregory proceeds to treat of the folid materials of 
which the body is formed. He tells us, that the 
animal folid, when chemically examined, yields earth, 
oil, falt, water, phlogifton or inflammable air, and a 
great quantity of mephitic air. Thefe elements are 
found in various’ proportions in the different parts of 
the body; and hence thefe parts are endowed with 
very different mechanical powers, from the hardeft 
and moft folid bone to the foft and almoft fluid 
retina. Nay, it is principally in this difference of 
proportion between the quantities of the different 
elements, that the difference between the folid and 
fluid parts of the animal confift, the former ha» 
ving much more earth and lefs water in their compo- 
fition than the latter. The cohefion, he thinks, is 
owing to fomething like a chemical attra¢tion of the 
elements for one another; and its caufe is neither to 
be fought for in the gluten, fixed air, nor earth. This 
attraction, however, is not fo ftrong but that even 
during life the body tends to diffolution ; and imme- 


diately after death putrefa¢tion commences, provided. 


only there be as much moifture in it as will allow an 
inteftine motion to go on. The greater the Heat, the 
fooner does putrefaction take place, and with the great- 
er rapidity does it proceed ; the mephitic air flies off, 
and together with it certain faline particles; after 
which, the cohefion of the body being totally deftroyed, 
the whole falls into a putrid colluvies, of which at 
length all the volatile parts being diffipated, nothing 
but the earth is left behind. 

This analyfis, he owns, is far from being perfec; 
becaufe nobody has ever been able, by combining the 
chemical principles of flefh, to reproduce a compound 
any thing like what the flefh originally was: but, how- 
ever imperfe& the analyfis may be, it ftill has the ad- 
vantage of fhowing in fome meafure the nature and 
caufes of certain difeafes, and thus leads phyficians to 
the knowledge of proper remedies. 
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The folid parts are fitted for the purpofes of life in Qualities 
three feveral ways; namely, by their cohefion, their! the ant- 


flexibility, and their elaiticity, all of which are various 
in the various parts of the body. Moft of the functions 
of life cdnfift in various motions. In fome the moft 
violent and powerful motions are required ; and there- 
fore fuch a degree of cohefion is neceflary in thefe 
parts as will be fufficient for allowing them to perform 
their offices without any danger of laceration. It is. 
therefore neceflary that fore of the folid parts fhould 


be more flexible than others; and it is likewife necef-: 


fary that thefe parts, along with their flexibility, fhould? 


have a power of récovering their former fhape and 


fituation, after the removal of the force by which they 
were altered. 

Thefe variations in flexibility, within certain h- 
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feldom produce any material confequence with 
neha ee regard to the health: though fometimes, by exceed- 
Nate pile! ing the proper bounds, they may bring on real and 
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growth, ftate, decreafe of the body; its rigidity Quali 
daily increafing; and at laft the unavoidable death °f ra 
incident to old age from a continuance of the fame api: 
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very dangerous difeafes; and this either by an excefs or 
diminution of their cohefioa, flexibility, or elafticity. 
By augmenting the cohefion, the elafticity is alfo for 
the mof part augmented, but the flexibility di- 
minifhed; by diminifhing the cohefion, the flexibi- 
lity becomes greater, but the elafticity is diminifhed, 

The caufes of thefe affeCtions, though various, may 
be reduced to the following heads. Either the che- 
mical compofition of the matter itfelf is changed ; or, 
the compofition remaining the fame, the particles of 
the folid may be fo difpofed, that they fhall more or lefs 
itrongly attra& one another. As to the compofition, 
almott all the elements may exift in the body in an un- 
due proportion, and thus each contribute its fhare to 
the general diforder. But of many of thefe things we 
know very little ; only it is apparent, that the fluid 
parts, which confift chiefly of water, and the folid, 
which are made up of various elements, are often in 
very different proportions : the more water, the lefs is 
the cohefion or elafticity, but the greater the flexibi- 
lity ; and the reverfe happens, if the folid or earthy 
part predominates. 

The remote caufes of thefe different ftates, whether 
predifponent or exciting, are very various. In the firft 
place, idiofyncrafy itfelf, or the innate conftitution of 
the body, contributes very much to produce the above- 
mentioned effets. Some have naturally a much harder 
and drier temperament of the body than others; men, 
for inftance, more than women; which can with the 
utmoft difficulty, indeed fearce by any means what- 
ever, admit of an alteration. The fame thing takes 
place at different periods of life; for, from firft to latt, 
the human body becomes always drier and more rigid. 
Much alfo depends on the diet made ufe of, which al- 
ways produces a correfponding ftate of the folids in pro- 
portion to its being more or lefs watery, Neither are 


there wanting ftrong reafons for believing, that not 


only the habit of the body, but even the difpofi- 
tion of the mind, depends very much on the diet we 
make ufe of. The good or bad concoétion of the ali- 
ment alfo, the application of the nourifhment prepared 
from it, and likewife the ftate of the air with regard to 
moifture or drynefs, affet the temperament: of the 
body not a little; and hence thofe who inhabit 
mountains-or dry countries, are very different from 
the inhabitants of low marfhy places. Laftly, the 
manner of living contributes fomewhat to this effea : 
Exercife preffes out and exhales the moifture of the 
body, if in. too great quantity ; on the contrary, floth 
and lazinefs produce an. effe& directly oppofite, and 
caufe a redundancy of humour. 

_ But, putting the chemical compofition of the folid 
parts out of the queftion altogether, they may be af- 
fected by many other caufes. The condenfation, for 
inftance, or compreffion of the particles, whether by 
mechanical caufes or by means of cold or heat, makes. 
a confiderable alteration in the ftrength and elafticity 
ef every folid body. How much mechanical preffure. 
contributes to this may be underftood: from. the expe- 
mments of Sir Clifton Wintringham: and hence alfo 
are we to deduce the reafon of many faéts of the high. 
e& importance in the animal economy ; namely, the, 


caufes. 

Perhaps the different denfity of the folids is in fome 
meafure owing to Nature herfelf; but it feems rather to 
depend more on the powers of exercife or inattivity in 
changing the ftate of the folids, the effets of which 
on the body, whether good or bad, may hence be eas 
fily underftood. 

Heat relaxes.and expands all bodies, but cold ren- 
ders them more denfe and hard; the effets of which 
on the human body are well known to moft people. 
Though the body is found to preferve a certain de- 
gree of heat almoft in every fituation, it is impoffible 
but that its furface muft be affe€ted by the tempera 
ture of the ambient atmofphere; and we have not the 
leaft reafon to doubt that every part of the body may 
thus feel the effects of that temperature. What a dif 
ference is there between one who, expofed to the fouth- 
wind, becomes lazy and languid, fearce able to drag 
along his limbs; and one who feels the force of the 
cold north-wind, which renders the whole body alert, 
ftrong, and fit for action? 

That thefe various caufes, each of which is capable 
of affecting the conftitution of the body when taken 
fingly, will produce much greater effets when com- 
bined, is fufficiently evident. The experiments of 
Bryan Robinfon, the effects of the warm bath, and in- 
deed daily experience, fhow it fully. 

It is not yet certainly known what is the ultimate 
ftru€ture of the minuteft parts of the animal-folid ; 
whether it confifts of ftraight fibres or threads, whofe 
length is very confiderable in proportion to their 
breadth, varioufly interwoven with one another, as 
Boerhaave fuppofes; or of fpiral ones, admirably con- 
voluted and interwoven with one another, as fome mi- 
crofcopical experiments feem to fhow ; or whether the 
cellular texture be formed of fibres and /amine, and 
from thence the greateft part of the body, as the ce- 
lebrated Haller hath endeavoured to prove. 


The cellular texture is obferved throughout the cet iiagl 
whole body: it furrounds and conneéts the fibres textures, 


themfelves, which are fufficiently apparent in many of 
the organs ; and flightly joins the different parts which 
ought to have any kind of motion upon the neighbour-. 
ing ones. By a condenfation of the fame fubftance. 
alfo, the ftrongeft, and what feem the thinneft, mems 
branes are formed; the moft ftmple of which, being 
accurately examined, difcover the cellular ftru@ure.. 
This cellular fubftance fometimes increafes to a furpri-. 
fing degree, and all parts formed of it, membranes, 
veflels, &c. efpecially by a gentle diftenfion; for a: 
fudden and violent diftenfion either breaks it: altoge- 
ther, or renders it thinner. Sometimes alfo it grows. 
between neighbouring parts, and joins thofe which na-. 
ture has left free. Preternatural concretions of this 
kind are often obferved after an inflammation of the 
lungs. or of the abdominal vifcera; and thefe new. 
membranes. are found tobe truly cellular. This-fub- 
ftance, when cut, or by.any other means divided,.grows: 
together of its own accord.;. but if, by: reafon of very, 
great inflammation: and fuppuration, a large portion of. 
the cellular texture has been deftroyed, it is never: 
again renewed, and an ugly fear is left. It is bli 
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of defending from the cold, feeing nature has beftow- Animal 
ed it in very great quantity on thofe animals which in- PF **- 
habit the colder regions. a 7» 
Thofe parts of the body which enjoy fenfe and mo- Vital fo- 
bility, are called /iving or vital folids. They are the lids. 


eory. 
lular faid, that this fubftance, in certain cafes, is capable 
ure. of joining the parts either of the fame body with one 
another, or of a foreign body with them; and upon 
this, if on any foundation, refts the ait of Taliacotius 
and that of tranfplanting teeth, lately fo much talk- 


de 
al fat. 


ed of, 

The cellular texture is in fome places merely a kind 
of net-work, in others filled with fat. Wherever too 
great bulk or compreffion would have been inconve- 
nient or dangerous, as in the head, lungs, eyes, eye- 
brows, penis, fcrotum, &c. there it colleéts no fat, 
but is lax, and purely reticulated; but between 
the mufecles ‘of the body and limbs below the fkin, 
in the abdomen, efpecially in the omentum and 
about the kidneys, very much fat is fecreted and 
collected. 

The fat is a pure animal oil, not very different from 
the exprefled and mild vegetable ones ; during life it 
is fluid, but of different degrees of thicknefs in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. It is fecreted from the blood, 
and is often fuddenly reabforbed into it, though pure 
oil is very rarely obferved in the blood. It is indeed 
very probable, that oil, by digeftion, partly in the 
prime viz, and partly in the lungs, is converted into 
gluten, and this again into oil by means of fecretion ; 
though no organs fecreting the fat can be fhown by 
anatomifts. It is, however, probable, that there are 
fuch organs; and that the cellular texture has fome 
peculiar ftru€ture in thofe parts which are deftinéd to 
contain the fat already fecreted, without fuffering it 
to pafs into other places; for it never paffes into thofe 
parts which are purely reticulated, although the cel- 
lular texture is eafily permeable by air or water over 
the whole body from head to foot. 

The fat is augmented by the ufe of much animal- 
food, or of any other that is oily and nourifhing, pro- 
vided the digeftion be good; by the ufé. of ftrong 


‘drink, efpecially malt-liquor ; by much reft of body 


and mind, much fleep and inattivity, caftration, cold, 
repeated bloodletting, and in general by whatever di- 
minifhes the vital and animal powers. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the conftitution of the body itfelf ; 
nor is it poffible to fatten a human creature at pleafure 
like an ox. Accertain degree of fatnefs, according to 
the age of the perfon, is a fign and effect of good 
health ; but when too great, it becomes a difeafe of 
itfelf, and the caufe of other difeafes. It may ‘al- 
ways be very certainly removed by ftrong: exercife, 
little fleep, and a fpare and folid diet. he fat al- 
ways makes up a confiderable part of the bulk of the 
body, and very often by far the greateft part. Its ufe 
feems to be to make the motion of the body more eafy 
and free by leffening the friction of the moving parts, 
and thus preventing the abrafion of the folids, which 
would otherwife happen. It is alfo of ufe to hinder 
the parts from growing together, which fometimes 
happens, when by an ulcer or any other accident a 
part of the cellular texture containing the fat is de- 
ftroyed. Befides all this, the fat contributes not a 
tittle to the beauty of the body, by filling up the 
large interftices between the mufcles, which would 
otherwife give the perfon a deformed and fhocking ap- 
pearance. Itis thought to be nutritious, when ab- 
forbed from its cells by the blood; but of this we 
have no great certainty. It feems to have fome power 


brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, fpinal marrow, 
the nerves arifing from thefe and diffufed throughout 
the whole body, and which are diftributed through the 
various organs of fenfe and through the mufcles, and 
laftly the mufcles themfelves.. Senfation is much more 
general than mobility, as being common to all the 
parts already mentioned. Mobility is proper to the 
mufcular fibres alone: wherever there is fenfation, 
therefore, we may believe that there are nerves; and 
wherever there is mobility, we may believe that mut- 
cular fibres exift, Nay, even mobility itfelf feems to 
originate from the conne¢tion which the mufcles have 
with the nerves; for foon after the nerves are com- 
preffed, or tied, or cut, the mufcles to which they are 
diftributed lofe their faculties; which happens, too, 
when the brain itfelf, or the origin of the nerves, is 
affected. Some reckon that the mufcles are produced 
from the nerves, and confit of the fame kind of mat- 
ter. Both indeed have a fimilar ftru@ure, as being 
fibrous and of a white colour: for the mufcles when well 
freed from the blood, of which they contain a great 
abundance, are of this colour as well as the nerves; nei- 
ther can the nervous fibres by any means be diftin- 
guifhed from the mufcular fibres themfelves. Both have 
alfo fenfation ; and both ftimulants and fedatives a&t in 
the fame manner, whether they be applied to the 
mufcles themfelves or to the nerves, 

It is difficult for us to difcover the origin of many 
parts of the body, or to afcertain whether they are 
produced all at the fame time or one after another : 
yet it muit be owned, that many of the mufcular parts 
are obferved to have attained a remarkable degree of 
ftrength, while the brain is {till foft and almoft fluid ; 
and that the action of thefe mufcular parts is required. 
for the aétion and growth of the brain. “The mufcles 
are alfo of a much firmer contexture than the nerves; 
and enjoy a power of their own, namely, that of irri- 
tability, of which the nerves néver'participate. Of ne- 
ceffity, therefore, either the mufeles muft be conflruc- 
ted of fome kind of matter different from that of the 
nerves 5 Or if both are made of the fame materials, 
their organization muit be exceedingly different. But 
if the fub{tance of the mufcles and nerves be totally dif. 
ferent, we may ealily be convinced that much of the 
one is always mixed with the other; for it is impof- 
fible to prick a mufcle even with the {malleft needle, 
without wounding or lacerating many nervous fibres 
at the fame time. Since, therefore, there is fuch a 
clofe conne€tion between the mufcles and nerves both 
as to their functions ‘and ftructure, they are defet- 
vedly reckoned by phyfiologifts te be parts of the 
fame genus, called’ the. geuus nervofum, or nervous 


JSyftem. 
After treating ef fenfe in general, Dr ‘Grego * 
proceeds to confider particularly each of the Late Nand ? 


both external and internal. He begins with the 
fenfe of feeling, as being the moft fimple, and at 
the fame time in common to every part of the ner- 
vous fyitem. In fome places, however, it is much 


more agute than in others; in the fkin, for in. 


ia ftance, 


g> 
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External flance, and efpecially in the points of the fingers, 


Senfes. 


owe 


_ Thefe are reckoned to have wervous papille, which 
by the influx of the blood are fomewhat erected in 
the action of contact, in order to give a more acute 
fenfation ; though indeed this opinion feems rather to 
be founded on a conjefture derived from the f{truéture 
of the tongue, which is not only the organ of tafte, but 
alfo a moft delicate organ of touch, than upon any 
certain obfervations, 

From the fenfe of feeling, as well as.all the other fenfes, 
either pain or’pleafure may arife; nay, to this fenfe we 
commonly refer both pain and almoft all other trouble- 
fome fenfations, tho’ in truth pain may arife from every 
vehement fenfation. It is brought on by any great 
force applied to the fentient part ; whether this force 
comes from within or from without. Whatever, 
therefore, pricks, cuts, lacerates, diftends, compreffes, 
bruifes, firikes, gnaws, burns, or in any manner of 
way ftimulates, may create pain. Hence it is fo fre- 
quently conjoined with fo many difeafes, and is often 
more intolerable even than the difeafe itfelf. A mo- 
derate degree of pain ftimulates the affected part, and 
hy degrees the whole body; produces a greater flux of 
blood and nervous power to the part affected; and of. 
ten ftimulates to fuch motions as are both neceflary 
and healthful. Hence, pain is fometimes to be rec- 
koned among thofe things which guard our life. When 
very violent, however, it produces too great irritation, 
inflammation and its confequences, fever, and all thofe 
evils which flow from too ‘great force of the circula- 
tion; it diforders the whole nervous fyftem, and pro- 
duces fpafms, watching, convulfions, delirium, debi- 
lity, and fainting. Neither the mind nor body-can 


long bear very vehement pain; and indeed Nature has 
appointed certain limits, beyond which fhe will not 
permit, pain to be carried, without bringing on deliri- 
um, convulfions, fyncope, or even death, to refcue the 
miferable fufferer from his torments. 

Long continued pain, even though in a more gentle 
degree, often brings on debility, torpor, palfy, and 


rigidity of the affected part. But if not too violent, 
nor accompanied with fever, ficknefs, or anxiety, it 
fometimes feems to contribute to the clearnefs and 
acutenefs of the judgment, as fome people teftify who 
have been affi&ted with the gout. 

Anxiety-is another difagreeable fenfation, quite dif. 
ferent from pain, as being more obtufe and lefs.ca- 
pable of being referred to any particular part, though 
frequently. more intolerable than any pain. But we 
mutt take care to diftinguifh between this anxiety of: 
which we treat in a medical fenfe, and that which is 
{poken of in common difcourfe. The latter does not 
at all depend on the ftate of the body, but belongs en- 
tirely to the mind ; and arifes from.a fenfe of danger, 
or.a forefight of any misfortune. The former is truly 
corporeal; and derives, no lefs than pain, its origin from 
a certain ftate of the body. Notwithftanding this diffe- 
rence, however, it is very poffible for both thefe kinds 
of anxiety to be prefent at the famie time, or for the. 
one to be the caufe of the other. A very great: bodily 
anxiety will ftrike fear. and defpondency into the 
vhoft refolute mind; and mental anxiety, on the 
contrary, if very violent and long-continued, may in- 


duce the former, by deftroying the powers of the 
| : 3 
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body, efpecially thofe which promote the circulation 
of the blood. 


The 
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Anxiety, in the medical fenfe of the word, arifes in “~ 


the firft place from every caufe difturbing or impeding 
the motion of the blood through the heart and large 
veffels near it. 
many difeafes of the heart and its veffels, fuch as its 
enlargement, too great conitriction, offification, poly- 


pus, palpitation, fyncope, inflammatian, debility, and. 


alfo fome affections of the mind. Itis likewile produced 
by every difficulty of breathing, from whatever caufe 
it may arife ; becaufe then the blood paffes lefs freely 
through the lungs: anxiety of this kind is felt deep in 
the breaft. It is faid alfo to arife from the difficult 
paffage of the blood through the liver or other abdo- 
minal vifcera. 


A certain kind of anxiety is very common and. 
troublefome to hypochondriacal people; and arifes. 
from the ftomach and inteftines being either loaded. 


with indigefted and corrupted foad, or diitended with 
air produced by fermentation and extricated from the 
aliments. By fuch a load, or diftenfion, the itomach, 
which is a very delicate organy becomes greatly af. 


fected. Befides, the free defcent of the diaphragm is. 


thus hindered, and refpiration obftrugted. Anxiety 


of this kind is ufually very much and fuddenly relieved . 


by the expulfion of the air; by which, as well as by 
other figns of a bad digeftion, it is eafily known. In 
thefe cafes the anxiety is ufually, though with little 
accuracy, referred to the ftomach. 


Anxiety alfo frequently accompanies fevers of every: 


kind, fometimes in a greater and fometimes. in a lef- 
fer degree. In this cafe it arifes as well from the ge- 


neral debility as from the blood being driven from, 


the furface of the body and accumulated in the large. 
veffels ; as in the beginning of an intermittent fever, 


Or it may arife from an affection of the ftomachy, 
‘when overloaded with crude, corrupted aliment ; or dis. 
ftended and_ naufeated with too much drink, efpe-. 
cially medicated drink. As the fever increafes, the. 
anxiety of the patient becomes greater and greater 3 
remarkably fo, according to the teftimony of phyfi-. 
cians, either immediately before the crifis or on the. 
night preceding it ; as before the breaking out of ex-. 
anthemata, hemorrhagy, fweat, or diarrhoea, which. 


fometimes remove fevers. The patient feels likewife an 


anxiety from the ftriking in of any eruption or critica}. 
metaftafis. Thisfenfation alfo accompanies fevers and . 
moft other difeafes, when the vital power is exhauited,. 
and death approaches, of which it is the forerunner. 
It happens at that time, becaufe the. 
vital pawers, unable to perform their fun¢tions, cannot. 


and the fign. 


make the blood circulate. But what kind of anxiety, 
this is, the other figns of approaching death fhows very 
evidently. Moreover, even inthe time of fleep, anxie- 
ty. may arife from the fame caufes: hence frightfuk 
dreams, which frequently difturb our repofe with fur- 
prife and terror. a 

Itching, an uneafy fenfation, with a defire of feratch- 
ing the place-affected, is often very troublefome, al- 
tho’ it feems to be more a-kin to pleafure:than to pain. 


As pain proceeds from-too great an irritation, either, 
chemical or. mechanical, fo does.itching proceed from. 
a flight one. Titillation, or frition, of a woollen thirty. 


fox 


Anxiety, therefore, may arife from. 
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to it, and of a delicate conftitution, excites itching ; 
as do alfo many acrid foffils, vegetables, and animals. 
Hence an itching is the firlt fenfation after the appli- 
cation of cantharides, although the fame, when aug- 
mented, becomes painful. The fame effect is produ- 
eed by any thing acrid thrown out upon the fkin; as in 
exanthematicfevers, the difeafe called the itch, &c. Lice, 
worms, efpecially afcarides, irritating either the ikin 
or the inteltines, excite a troublefome itching. Cer- 
tain {pecies of internal itching excites people to many 
neceflary actions both in a difeafed and healthy {tate ; 
fach as the excretion of the feces and urine, cough- 
ing, {neezing, and the like. 

Too acute a fenfation over the whole body is very 
rarely if ever obferved. In a particular part the fenfe 
of feeling is often more acute than it ought to be, either 
from the cuticle itfelf being too thin and foft, or being 
removed; or from the part itfelf being inflamed, or ex- 
pofed to too great heat. It becomes obtufe, or is even 
quite deftroyed over the whole body, or in great part 
of it, from various affeGtions of the brain and nerves; 
as when they are wounded, compreffed, or defective in 
vital power. This is called anac/thefia, and fometimes 
eccompanies palfy. — : 

This fenfe may be deficient in a particular part, ei- 
ther from the nerve being difeafed, or from its being 
compreffed.or wounded, or from the part itfelf being 
expofed to too great a degree of cold ;—or from the 
fcarf-fkin which covers it being vitiated, either beco- 
ming too thick or hard, by the handling of too rough, 
or hard; or hot bodies, as is.the cafe with glafs-makers 
and f{miths; or from the elevation of the cuticle from 
the fubjacent cutis, or true {kin itfelf, by the interpo- 
fition of blood, ferum, or pus; or from the cutis be- 
ing macerated, relaxed, or become torpid, which fome- 


times happens to hydropic perfons; or laftly, from the 


whole organ being corrupted by gangrene, burning, 
cold, or: contufion. This fenfe is very. rarely depraved, 
unlefs perhaps in the cafe.of delirium, when all the 
fun@tions of the brain are difturbed in a furprifing 
manner. 

The fenfe-next.to be confidered:is that of tafte, the 
principal organ of ‘which is the tongue; the nearer the 
tip of it, the more acute is the fenfe, and the nearer 
the glottis fo much the more obtufe. It muit be 


owned, however, that:fome kind of acrid fubftances,. 


the. tafte of which is fcarce perceived upon the tip of 
the tongue, excite.avmoft vehement fenfation about its 
roots, or even in the throat itfelf. he tongue is en- 


dowed with many large and beautiful nervous papille, , 


which feem to be the chief feat of this fenfe, and in 
the a& of tafting-are elevated-and ereCted} in order to 
give the more acute fenfation. 

Nothing can be tafted which is not foluble in the fa- 
liva, that, being applied*in a fluid form, it. may per- 


vade the involucra-of the tongue, and affect its nervous. 


pulp ; and hence infoluble earths. are. quite infipid. 
Neither is it fuifficient for a body to be foluble that it 


may be tafted: it.muft alfo. have fomething in it faline,_ 


or at leaft acrid, in order to. ftimulate the nervous fub- 
flance; and hence, whatever has lefs falt than .the {a= 
liva is totally infipid. 

The tafte is rarely: found to be too acute, unlefs 
through a fault in the epidermis which covers the 
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tongue. 
with ulcers, aphthe, &c. then the tafte, becoming too 
acute, is painful: or fometimes no other fenfation 
than that of pain is felt. It may be impaired, as well 
as the fenfe of feeling, from various difeafes of the 
brain and nerves; of which, however, the inftances are 
but rare. In fome people it is much more dull than in 
others; and in fuch the fenfe of {melling fs ufually des 
ficient alfo. The tafte is moft commonly deficient on - 
account of the want of faliva; for a dry tongue cannot 
perceive any tafle: hence this fenfe is very dull in many 
difeafes, efpecially in fevers, catarrhs, &c. as well on. 
account of the defect of faliva as of appetite, which~- 
is of fo much fervice in a ftate of health; or by reafon 
of the tongue being covered with a vifcid mucus. 

The tafte is frequently depraved ; when, for ex- 
ample, we have a perception of taite without the ap-. 
plication of any thing to the tongue; or, if any thing 
be applied to it, when we perceive a talte different 
from what it. ought to be. ‘This happens for the moft 
part from a vitiated condition of the faliva, which is- 
itfelf tafted in the mouth. Hence we may perceive a- 
{weet, faline, bitter, putrid, or rancid talle, according 
to the ftate of the faliva: which may be corrupted ei- 
ther from the general vitiated condition of the mafs of 
humours, or the glands which fecrete it; of the mouth 
itfelf; or even of the ftomach, the vapours and eruc- 


tations of which rife into the mouth, efpecially when - 


the ftomach is difeafed. 

Befides the faults of the faliva, however, the talfte 
may be vitiated from other caufes ; as, for inftance, 
the condition of the nervous papille. This, however, 
is as yet but little known to us; for the tafte is 
fometimes: plainly vitiated when at the fame time 
the faliva appears quite infipid when tafted by other 
people. 

Phyficians, in almoft every difeafe, but efpecially in 


fevers, inquire into the ftateof the tongue; not, indeed, . 


without the greateit reafon: for from this they can 
judge of the condition of the ftomachs of the thirft, or 
rather the occafion the patient has for drink, when, on 
account of his delirium or ftupor, he neither feels his 
thirft nor.is able to call for drink... And, laftly, from 
an infpection of the tongue, phyficians endeavour to 
form fome judgment concerning the nature, increafe, 
and remiffion of the fever. 


After the fenfe of tafte, Dr Gregory,next treats of .77,5- 
: Smells 


that of fmell.. Its feat is in that very foft and delicate 
membrane, filled with nerves and blood-veffels, which 
covers-the internal parts-of the nofe, and the various 
finufes and cavities proceeding from thence. 
fenfe is more acute-about the middle of the feptum, . 
and. the ofa /pongiofa, where the. membrane is thicker 
and fofter, than.in the deeper cavities, where the- 
membrane is thinner, lefs nerveus, and lefs filled with 
blood-veffels; although even thefe do.not feeem to be 
altogether deftitute-of the fenfe of fmelling, 

As by our tafte we judge of the foluble. parts of bo- 
dies, fo by our fmell we judge of thofe: very volatile. 
and.fubtile parts. which fly off into the air; and lke: 
the organ of tafte, that of fmell is kept moift, that= 
it may have the more exquifite fenfation,:partly by ite- 
proper mucus, and partly by the tears which defcend 
from the eves. 


Some kinds of odours greatly affe& the nervous fye - 
ID ¥. 
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fterti, and produce the matt furprifing effeAs. Some 
gratefully excite it, and immediately recruit the fpirits 
“when almoft finking ; while fome produce fainting, 
may, as it is alleged, even fudden death. To this head 


alfo are we to refer thofe antipathies, which, though 
are often not te be fubdued by any 


truly ridiculous, 
‘force of mind. ,; 

This fenfe is fametimes too acute, as well from 
‘fome difeafe in the organ itfelf, which happens more 
rarely, as fromthe too great fenfibility of the nervous 
4yftem in general, as is fometimes obferved in nervous 
fevers, phrenitis, and hyfteria. It ig more frequent- 
Jy, however, too dull, either from difeafes of the brain 
and nerves, as from fome violence done to the head, or 

from fome internal -caufe; or it may proceed from a 
drynefs of the organ itfelf, either on account of the 
cultomary humours being fuppreffed or turned another 
‘way, or from the membranes being oppreffed with too 
great a quantity of mucus or of tears. Of both thefe 
-cafes we have inftences in the catarrh, where at firft 
the noftrils are dry, but afterwards are deluged with a 
thin humour, or ftopped up with a thick one. But 
in thefe, and many other examples, the membrane of 
the nofe itfelf is affe€ted with inflammation, relaxation, 
“or too great tenfion, by which it is impoffible but the 
merves, which conftitute a great part of it, muft be vi- 
tiated. It is evident alfo, that whatever obftruéts the 
Aree entrance of the air into the noftrils, or impedes its 
paflage through them, muft prove detrimental to the 
fenfe of {melling. 

_ The fenfe of hearig is mote frequently vitiated than 
almoft any of the reit, as having a moft delicate or- 
an, and-ene compofed of many and very fmall parts, 
of which an acceunt is given under the article Ana- 
tomy.—It frequently becomes too acute; either from 
the general habit of the body being too irritable, fuch 
‘as often happens to hyfterical and lying-in-women; or 
from too great a fenfibility of the brain itfelf, which is 
not unfrequently obferved in fevers, as well as in phre- 
nitis, and fometimes in the true mania; or it may be 
from a difeafe of the ear itfelf, as when it is affected 
with inflammation, pain, or too great tenfion.—It may 
be rendered dull, or even be altogether deftroyed, fo 
that the perfon fhall become totally deaf from the fame 
caufes acting with different degrees of force. This 
happens efpecially from the want of the external ear 5 
‘or from the meatus auditorius being ftopped up with 
mucus, wax, or other matters; or from the fides of 
the canal growing together, as fometimes happens af- 
ter fuppuration or the {mall-pox; or by the membrane 
of the tympanum becoming rigid or relaxed, or being 
eroded or ruptured; or the tympanum itfelf, or the 
Euftachian tube, may from certain:-caufes be obftructed; 
or fome of the little bones or membranes, or fome of 
the mufcles of the labyrinth itfelf, may be affected 
with concretion, fpafm, palfy, or torpor; or laftly, 
it may happen from difeafes of the brain and nerves, 
all the organs of hearing remaining found. Hence 
deafnefs is often a nervous difeafe, coming fuddenly 
on, and going off of its own accord. Hence alfo it 
is common in old people, all of whofe folid parts are 
‘too rigid, while their nervous parts have too little fen- 
Nbility. ; 

Perfons labouring under fevers, 


efpecially of the 
eypheus kind, 


often become deaf. When this comes on 


Theo 


along with other figns of an opprefled brain, and a Exte 


great proftration of ftrength, it may be a very bad 
fign ; but for the moft part it is a very good one, even 
though accompanied with fome degree of terpor or 
fleepinefs. 

A very common difeafe in the fenfe of hearing. is 
when certain founds, like thofe of a drum, a bell, the 
falling of water, &c. are heard without any tremor 
in the air, or without a found perfon’s hearing any 
thing. ‘This difeafe is called tinnitus aurium, of which 
various kinds have been obferved. For the mot part 
it is a very flight tranfient diforder; but fometimes it 
is moft obftinate, long-continued, and troublefome. It 
fometimes arifes from the flighteft caufe, fuch as any 
thing partidlly topping up the meatus auditorius or 
Euftachian tube itfelf, fo that accefs is in part denied 
to the airs; whence it happens that the latter {trikes 
the membrane of the tympanum, or perhaps the inte- 
rior parts, unequally, and with too much force. Hence 
bombi, a kind of tinnitus, are heard even by the moit 
healthy when they yawn. , ) 

A much more frequent and troublefome {pecies of 
tinnitus accompanies many difeafes both of the febrile 
and nervous kind. ‘This is occafioned partly by the 
increafed impetus of the blood towards the head, with 
an inereafe of fenfibility in the nervous fyftem itfelf, 
fo that the very beatings of the arteries are heard 3 
and partly from the increafed fenfation and mobility 
of the nerves and mufeles of the labyrinth: whence it 
happens, that the parta which ought to be at reft un- 
til excited by the tremor of the air, begin to move of 
their own accord, and impart their motion to other 
parts which are already in a morbid flate of too great 
fenfibility. 

A tinnitus fometimes arifes from any vehement af- 
fection of the mind ; fometimes frotn.a diforder in the 
{tomach ; fometimes from a rheumatic diforder affects 


dng the ears and head; or from a catarrh, which com- 


monly affects the tube. Sometimes, however, the 
tinnitus alone affets the patient ; and even this is a 
difeafe of no fmall confequence. Thefe various caus 
fes, however, both of this and other diforders of the 
hearirig, are often very difficult to be diftinguifhed, 
as well on account of the inacceffible fituation of 
the organ, as on account of the little knowledge 
we have of its action. But from whatever caufe 
it arifes, both this and the other various affeCtions 
of the hearing can neither be cured certainly nor eas 
fily. 

i Sutegine the nature of the fenfe of fight, the 
reader may, confult the articles Anatomy and Optics. 
Of this fenfe fome flight diforders, or rather varieties, 
are often obferved. Thofe perfons are called Joort. 
ishted who cannot fee diftinétly unlefs the obje& be 
very near them. ‘T’his diforder arifes from too great 
a refraction of the rays by reafon of their being too 
foon colleéted into a focus by the cryftalline lens, and 
diverging again before they fall upon the retina, by 
which means they make an indiftin® pi@ture upon it. 
The moft ufual caufe is too great a convexity of the 
eye or fome of its humours, as too prominent a cor- 
nea. It is a diforder common to young people, which 
is fometimes removed when they grow older. As foon 
as the firit approaches of fhort-fightednefs are obfer- 
ved, it is fuppofed it may be obviated by the perfon’s 
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ernal accuftoming himfelf to view remote objects, and keep- 
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ing his eyes off very fmall and near ones ; as, on the 
contrary, it may be-brought on by the oppofite cu- 
ftom; becaufe the eye accommodates itfelf fomewhat 
to the diftances of thofe objets which it is aceultomed 
to view. But a concave glafs, which caufes the rays 
of light to diverge more than naturally they would be- 
fore falling upon the cornea, is the moft fimple and 
certain remedy. 

Long-fighted people are thofe who cannot fee an 
object diftin@lly unlefs it be at a confiderable diitance 
from them. This arifes from caufes contrary to the 
former; namely, the eye being too flat, fo that there 
is no room for refraGting the rays and bringing them 
into a focus. Hence this defect is common in old, 
people, and remedied by, the ufe of convex glafles. 

"Thofe are called nydalopes who fee better with a very 
weak than with a ftrong light. It is a defett very 
feldom to be met. with in the human race, though 
every perfon is fenfible of it who hath been long kept 
in the dark and is then fuddenly brought into the 
light. The difeafe arifes from too great a fenfibility 
of the retina, and the pupil being too open. 

The fight is liable to many and grievous diforders. 
It is fharpened beyond meafure, fo that the perfon 
either-perceives nothing diftinGly, or with great pain, 
from the fame caufes that induce a fimilar diforder 
in the other fenfes; namely, exceffive fenfibility in 
the general habit of body ; or a particular itate of the 
brain common in phrenitis, or even in thofe afflicted 
with fevers arifing from inflammation or too great ex- 
citement ; though more frequently from thecondition 
of the eye itfelf, one becomes unable to bear the hight. 
The inflammation of the tunica adnata, and the fore- 


part of the fclerotica, is communicated to the back. 


parts of it, and from thence to the choroides and re- 
tina itfelf. 
vifion is attended with pain and great irritation, fome- 
times inducing or augmenting a delirium. 

The fenfe of feeing is made dull,. or even totally 
abolifhed, by age; the aqueous humour not being 
fupplied in fufficient quantity, and the cornea and 


lens, or the vitreous humour, becoming: fhrivelled or. 


decayed. It may likewife happen from the cornea 


becoming dry and opaque; which is to be imputed to. 


the languid motion of the blood, and to great numbers 
of the fmall vefféls being obftxu€ted or having their 
fides concreted ;—or from the cryttalline lens becoming 
yellow like amber, and the retina itfelf lefs fenfible, 
for. old age diminifhes every fenfation. It is. totally 


abolifhed by injuries of the brain, the optic nerve, or. 
the retina, even though the ftru€ture of the organ 


fhould remain found. This difeafe is called an amau- 
rofis; and is eafily known by the dilatation and im- 
mobility of the pupil, the humours of the eye remain- 
ing clear. 


If-it: be 


can be fhown, to mere torpor of the nerves. 


only a torpor of part of the retina, we fee black fpots: 


in thofe things at which we look.; or flies: feem to 
pafs before our eyes, a very bad fign 
almoft always mortal. The fight-is abolifhed alfo by 
the obf{curity or opacity of any of the parts through 
which the rays ought to pafs-and be refracted ; as if 
the cornea lofe its tranfparency by being covered with 
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Hence the light becomes intolerable, and. 


It is commonly owing to congeftion of. 
blood ; and fometimes, where. no congeftion-of blood: 


in fevers, and: 
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fpots; or the agueous humours become corrupted with External: 


blood, ferum, or pus; or the lens (which often hap-, 
pens and which is called ‘a catara@) becomes of a 
grey or brown colour, or the vitreous humour be in 
like manner corrupted; orlaltly, when all the humours 
being diflolved, confufed, and mixed together, by in- 
flammation and fuppuration, either do not fuffer the 
light to pafs at all, or to pafs imperfectly and un- 
equally; whence either no image is formed on the 
retina, or it appears obfcure, diflorted, imperfect, and 
ill-coloured. 

The fight is alfo depraved, when things appear to 
it of a colour different from their own, or even in an- 
other fituation and of another fhape than they ought 
tohave. This happens from the humours being tinc- 
tured with any unufual colour, as is faid to happen in 
fome inftances of jaundice; or from an extravafation 
and mixture of the blood with the aqueous humour. 
A furprifing depravation alfo, or conftant and perpe- 
tual defe& of vilion, is not unfrequently obferved in 
men otherwife very healthy, and who fee quite clear- 
ly ; namely, that they cannot diftinguifh certain co- 
lours, green, for example, from red*. 
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Another de-¢ goo the 


pravation is, when, without any light being admittedarticle Co~ 
to the eyes, fparks, {mall drops of a flame or gold co-Lours (in~ 
lour, and various other colours, are obferved to float capacity of 


before us. 
fient diforder, common to thofe whofe conflitutions 
are very irritable; and arifes from the flight impulfe, 
as it would feem, on the retina, by the veffels beating 
more vehemently than ufual. A fiery circle is obs 
ferved by prefling the eye with the finger after the 
eye-lids are fhut. The fame reafon, perhaps, may be 
given for thofe fparks which are feen by perfons la- 
bouring under the falling-ficknefs; and increafing to 
the fize of an immenfe and luminous: beam before they: 
fall down in conyulfions. ‘A fimilar beam thofe who. 
have recovered from hanging or drowning teftify that’ 
they have obferved: for by reafon of the refpiration: 
being fuppreffed, the veflels of the head {well and com-: 
prfs the whole brain and nervous parts of the head. 

Sparks of the fame kind, and thefe too of no good: 
omen, are obferyed in patients labouring under a fever,. 
where.a phrenitis or fierce delirum is at hand: and: 
likewife in thofe who are threatened with pally, apo- 

plexy, or epilepfy.—A diftin@ but falfe perceptions: 
namely of vilible things which do notvexift, is to be: 
imputed to fome injury. of the brain, to madnefs or a. 
delirium, not-to any difeafe of the eye. 

A very frequent defeét of vifion remains to be men- 
tioned ; namely, fquinting. A perfomn is faid to fquint: 
who has the axes of the eyes more oblique than ufual, 
and direéted to different points. Hence a great de- 
formity, and often an imperfect and confufed vifion by 
which the objects are fometimes feen double. It is an 
evil for the moft part born with the perfon, and often 
corrected by thofe attempts which an infant makes to - 


fee more pleafantly and diftinétly; and this even with-- 


out being, confcious of its own defects. It is alfo eafi- 
ly learned, efpecially in infants, even without their own: 
knowledge, by: that. kind. of imitation which has a> 
great influence over the human race, efpecially in their 
tender years.—1It is by no means, however, fo eafily 
unlearned. 

Squinting is frequently occafioned by a {pafm, palfy, . 
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rigtdity, &e. of the mufcles which manage the eye; by 
_epilepfy; by certain difeafes of the head, the ydro- 
cephalus efpecially ; or by any great injury done to 
thehead. Sometimes, though very rarely, it comes 
on fuddenly without any known caufe. It is very pro- 
bable, however, that fquinting often arifes from a fault 
of the retine, when their central points, for inftance, 
and thofe fimilarly placed with refpeé to the centre, 
‘do not agree. In this cafe there muft be a contortion 
of the eye, that the objet may not be feen double. 
This feems alfo to be the reafon why fquinting is hor- 
ribly increafed when the perfon brings the objeét near 
his eye in order to view it more perfetly. Or if the 
‘central point of either, or both, of the retinz be in 
fenfible, or nearly fo, it is neceffary for the perfon 
to diftort his eyes that he may have any diftin@ 
vifion of obje&s. If the optic nerve had not enter: 
ed the retina obliquely, but paffed dire@ly through 
its centre, we would all either have fquinted ‘or feen 
double. 

Phyficians. have referred to the fenfe of vifion’that 
mott troublefome fenfation which we call’a vertigo: 
though it feems rather'to belong to that of feeling, or 
of confcioufnefs ;, for in many inftances the diforder is 
not removed either in the dark or by shutting the eye- 
‘lids. The vertigo takes place when external objets 
‘really at reft feem to reel, to whirl round, to ‘tremble, 
or to move in any manner of way. If the diforder 
“be very violent, the perfon is neither able to fee, on 
‘account of a dimnefs of fight; nor can he ftand, as 
‘the powers fail which ought to govern the limbs. - A 
snaufea alfo ufually accompanies the vertigo, and the 
“one generally produces the other, 

This diforder ts obferved to be’both the fymptom 
‘and forerunner of fome dangerous difeafes ; fuch as 
apoplexy, -epilepfy, hyfteria’; hamorrhages from the 
snofe and other parts; fuppreffions of the menfes ; 
<plethora; fevers, es-well fuch as are accompanied with 
ebility asthofe in which there is an increafed impe- 
‘tus of the blood towards the head. An injury done to 
the head alfo, but rarely one done to the eyes unlefs 
$n fo far as it affe&ts the whole head, brings on a ver- 
tigo. A vertigo may be likewife produced by a very 
great and fudden lofs of blood or other fluid; by de- 
bility ; fyncopes varions difeafes of the alimentary 
canal, of the flomach efpecially ; poifons admitted in- 
to the body, particularly of the narcotic kind, as 
‘opium, wine, &c. and hence vertigo is a fympton of 
‘every kind of drunkennefs. Various motions alfo, 
either of the head or the whole body, being toffed in 
a fhip, efpecially if the veffel be fmall and the fea rans 
high, produce a vertigo, In thefe and fimilar ex- 
amples, the unufual and inordinate motions of the 
blood are communicated to the nervous parts which 
are in the head; or thefe being affected by fympathy 
from the neighbouring parts, produce a confufed fen- 
fation as if of a rotatory motion. Nay, it is often 
‘produced from an affeétion of the mind itfelf, as from 
beholding any thing turned fwiftly round, or a great 
cataract, or looking down a precipice, or even by in- 
tenfe thought without looking at any thing. 

Though a vertigo be for the moft part a fymptom 
and concomitant of other difeafes, yet st is fometimes 
a primary difeafe, returning at intervals, increafing 
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‘called delirium. 


funtions of the body and mind. 

After having treated of the external fenfes, dofor 
Gregory next proceeds to confider thofe properly call- 
ed zternal; which are, ‘the memory, the imagination, 
and the judgment. The firlt is leffened, difturbed, or 
even totally deftroyed, in-many difeafes, efpecially thofe 
which affect the brain ; asthe apoplexy, palfy, inter- 
nal tumors of ‘the head, external violence applied, fe. 
vers, efpecially thofé in which there is an intreafed 
motion of the blood towards the head, or where the 
brain is any other way very much affeéted. It is very 


‘rarely, however, depraved in fuch a manner that ideas 


are not reprefented to the mind in their proper order; 
or if at any time fuch a diforder occurs, it is confider= 
ed rather-as a diforder of the imagination, or as a de- 


‘lirium, than a failure of the memory. The mind is {aid 
‘to be difordered when the perceptions of memory or 
‘Imagination are confounded with thofe of fenfe, and 
‘of confequence thofe things believed to be now pre- 
‘fent which are really paft or which never exifted ; or 


when the fenfe of the perfon concerning ordinary things 
is different from that of other people. ‘The general 
name for fuch diforders is vefania: if from fever, it is 
A general fury without a fever, is 
called mania, or madnefs; but a partial madnefs, on 
one or two points, the judgment remaining found in 
all other refpeéts, is called melancholia. There is, how- 
ever, no exact and accurate limits between a found 
mind and madneis. All immoderate vivacity borders 
upon madnefs; and, on the other hand, a forrowful and 
gloomy difpofition approaches to melancholy. 

Delirium accompanies fevers of many different kinds. 
Sometimes it is flight, eafily removed, and f{carce to 
be accounted a bad fign. Often, however, it is very 
violent, and one of the very wortt of figns, requiring 
the utmoft care and attention. 

A delirium is either fierce or mild. The fierce de- 
lirium is preceded and accompanied by a rednefs of 
the countenance, a pain of the head, a great beating 
of the arteries, and noife in the ears; the eyes in the 
mean time looking red, ‘inflamed, fierce, fhining, and 
unable to bear the light ; there is either no fleep at 
all, or fleep troubled with horrid dreams ; the wonted 
mariners are changed ; an unufual peevifhnefs and ill- 
nature prevail. “lhe depravation of judgment is firft 
obferved between fleep and waking, and by the per- 
fon’s crediting his imagination, while the perceptions’ 
of fenfe are negleGted, and the ideas of memory occur 
in an irregular manner. Fury at laft takes place, and 
fometimes an unufual and incredible degree of bodily 
ftrength, fo that feveral people can fearce keep a 
fingle patient in his bed. 

‘the mild deliriurn, on the contrary, is often accom- 
panied with a weak pulfe, a pale collapfed counte- 
nance, and a vertigo when the patient fits in an ereét 
pofture ; he is feldom angry, but often ftupid, and 
f{ometimes remarkably grieved and fearful. The lofs of 
judgment, as in the former kind, is firft perceived when 
the patient is half awake; but a temporary recovery 
enfues upon the admiffion of the light and the con- 
verfation of his friends. The patient mutters much to 
himfelf, and attends little to the things around him ; 
at laft, becoming quite ftupid, he neither feels the 
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propenfities of nature, by which means the urine 
and excrements are voided involuntarily. As the 
diforder increafes, it terminates in fubfultus tendi- 
num, tremors, convulfions, fainting, and death. ‘The 
other fpecies of delirium alfo frequently terminates in 
this, when the fpirits and flrength -of the patient be- 
gin to fail. 

The fymptoms accompanying either of thefe kinds 
of delirium fhow an unufual, inordinate, and unequal 
motion of the blood through the brain, and a great 
change in that ftate of it which is neceflary to the ex- 
ercife of the mental powers. It is fufficiently pro- 
bable, that an inflammation of the brain, more or lefs 
violent and general, fometimes takes place, although 
the figns of univerfal inflammation are frequently flight. 
This we learn from the difleGtion of dead bodies, which 
often fhow an unufual rednefs of the brain or of fome 
of its parts, or fometimes an effufion or fuppuration. 

'| he ftate of the brain, however, may be much af- 
feGed, and a delirium induced, by many other caufes 
befides the motion of the blood. In many fevers; ty- 
phus, for inftance, the nervous fyftem itfelf is much 
fooner and more affected than the blood; and though 
the morbid affections of the nervous fyitem are as in- 
wifible to the fenfes as the healthy fiate of it, the 
fymptoms of its injuries plainly fhow that its action, 
or excitement as fome call it, is unequal and inordinate. 
In this way, too, a delirium is produced by feveral 
poifons. 

The pathology of melancholy and mania is much 
more obfcure ; as coming on without any fever, or dif- 
turbance in the blood’s motion. Often alfo they are 
hereditary, depending on the original ftructure of the 
body, efpecially of the brain; the fault of which, how- 
ever, cannot be detected by the niceft anatomift. But 
it is well known, that varieus difeafes of the brain, 
obftruGtions, tumors, either of the brain itfelf, or of 
the cranium prefling upon it, any injury done to the 
head, and, as fome phyficians relate, the hardnefs and 
drynefs of the brain, and fome peculiar irritations af- 
fecting the nervous fyftem, are capable of bringing on 
this malady. _ And indeed fo great are the irritations 
affecting the nervous fyftem in mad people, that they 
often fleep little or none for a long time.—Yet even 
this fo defeétive and imperfe& knowledge of the dif- 
eafes of the brain and nerves, is by no means free 
from difficulties. For though we know that the brain, 
or a certain part of it, is hurt, or that it is irritated 
by a {welling, er a pointed bone growing into it, no- 
body can foretel how great, or what may be the na- 
ture of the malady from fuch a hurt: for examples 
are not wanting of people who, after lofing a large 
part of the brain, have recovered and lived a long 
time; or of thofe who have perceived no inconve- 
nience from a large portion of that vifcus being cor- 
rupted, until at length they have fallen fuddenly down 
and died in convultions. 

Another difeafe of the internal fenfes, quite diffe- 
rent from thefe, is fa’uiy or idioti/m. 'Thofe are call- 
ed idiots who are deilitute either of judgment or me- 
morty, or elfe have thefe faculties unequal to the com- 
mon offices of life. A kind of idiotifm is natural and 
common to all infants; neither is it to be accounteda 
difeafe : but if it lafts beyond the ftate of infancy, 
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It has the fame caufes with ‘he other difeafesof the “7~——~ 


internal fenfes: although thefe can fcarcely be detec- 
ted by the eye or by the knife of the anatomift. It 
frequently accompanies, or is the eTect of, epilepfy. 
Hence, if the epilepfy derives’ its origin from caufes 
not feated in the head, as from worms lodging in the 
inteltines, the fatuity may be cured by diflodyging thefe, 
and removing the epilepfy. It is not unlikely that the 
fatuity of children, and the dotage of old men, may arife 
from the brain being in the former too foft and. in the 
latter too hard. 

The mufcular power may be difeafed in a great num- 
ber of ways. 
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but this muft be carefully diftinguifhed from vigour; cular pow- 


By mobility is meant the eafe with which the muf-‘ 


cular fibres are excited into contraction. The vigour, 
on the other hand, is that power with whtch the con- 
traction is performed. ‘They are fometimes joined, 
but more frequently feparate, and for the moft part 
the exceffes of each are owing to contrary caufes. 
Too great mobility is when motions are excited by 
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produced by the cuftomary flimulus. A certain ha- 
bit of body, fometimes hereditary, renders people 
liable to this difeafe. Women have a greater fhare of 
mobility than men have. Infants have a great deal 
of mobility, often too great; youth has lefs than in- 
fancy, but more than man’s eltate; though old age 
has commonly too little. A laay, fedentary life, fulk 
diet, a fuppreflion of the ufual evacuations, fulnefs of 
the blood-veffels, and fometimes their being fuddenly 
emptied, laxity, flaccidity of the folids.in general, but 
fometimes too great a tenfion of the moving fibres, the 
ufe of diluents, efpeciallty when warm, or heat applied 
in any manner, produce too great mobihty. And this 
may be either general or particular, according as the 
caufes have been applied to the whole body or only 
to a part of it. ‘ 

Vigour in general is rarely morbid; although fome- 
times certain mufcular parts appear to have too great 
flrength. In maniacs and phrenitics, an immenfe 
ftrength is obferved in all the mufcles, efpecially in 
thofe that ferve for voluntary. metion ;. which is not 
unjuftly reckoned morbid. The reafon of this excefs 
is very obfcure ; however, it is plainly to be referred 
to a difeafed ftate of the brain. 

A more frequent and more important excefs of vi- 
gour is obferved in thofe mufcular fibres that do not 
obey the will, fuch as thofe which move the blood. Its 
circulation is thus often increafed, not without great 
inconvenience and danger to the patient. But a flighter 
excefs of this kind, pervading the whole body, ren- 
ders people apt to receive inflammatory difeafes, and is 
ufually called a phlogiflic diathefis. But this is better 
obferved when local, as in inflammation itfelf. 

Too great vigour of the mafcular fibres may arife 
from the nervous power inereafed beyond meafure, 
as in mania, phrenitis, or violent affections of the 
mind; from too great a tenfion of the fibres, by 
which they more eafily and vehemently conceive mo 
tions, as of the arteries when filled with too much 
blood ; from catching cold, by being expofed either to 
cold or heat, as ufually happens in the fpring; or lait- 
ly, though the nervous power and tenfion of the fibres 
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themfelves have already acquired too great a fhare of 
mobility. : 

The oppofite te too great mobility is torpor, and 
to too great vigour is debility. Toorpor is fuch a di- 
minution of mobility as renders the parts une- 
qual to their funGions. It arifes from caufes direQ- 
ly oppofite to mobility ; fuch as, in the fir place, a 
harder and more rigid contexture of the parts them- 
felves, or even fometimes from one too lax and flaccid; 
from old age; from fome peculiar temperament of bo- 
dy, fuch as one phlegmatic, frigid, or infenfible ; too 
great and. inceflant labour, cold, fpare diet, and an 
exhaufted body. - This evil is the more to be dread- 
ed, becaufe, the powers of the body being deficient, 
nature is neither able to make any effort of herfelf, nor 
are the remedies, in other cafes the moft efficacious, 
capable of affording her any affiftance. 

Debility takes place, when the motion of the 
mufcles, either voluntary or involuntary, is not per- 
formed with fufficient ftrength. A greater or leffer 
fhare of debility, either general or of fome particular 
part, accompanies almoft all difeafes, and is indeed no 
{mall part of them: for it is hardly poffible that a 
difeafe can fubfift for any length of time without in- 
ducing fome degree of debility. When a ftate of de- 
bility is induced, it renders a man obnoxious to innu- 
merable diforders, and throws him as it were defence- 
lefs in their way. It often depends on the original 
ftrufure of the body, fo that it can be corrected 
neither by regimen nor medicines of any kind. A 
different degree of ftrength alfo accompanies the dif- 
ferent ages of mankind ; and thus, in fome cafes, de- 
bility cannot be reckoned morbid. But a truly mor- 
bid and unwonted debility arifes from the nervous 
force being diminifhed ; from difeafes of the brain and 
nerves, or of the mufcles through which they are di- 
{tributed} froma decay of the nerves themfelves; from 
a want of the due tenfion of the fibres, or the fibres 
themfelves becoming torpid ; from the body exhautted. 
by fpare diet, want, evacuations; or laftly, from difeafes 
affecting the whole body, or fome particular parts 
of it. 

The higheft degree of debility, namely, when the 
ftrength of the mufcles is altogether or nearly deftroy- 
ed, is called paralyfis or palfy ; and is either univerfal, 
or belonging only to fome particular mufcles. An 
univerfal palfy arifes from difeafes of the brain and 
nerves, fometimes very obfcure, and not to be difco- 
vered by the anatomift; for the nervous power. itfelf 
is often defiicent, even when the ftructure of the nerves 
remains unhurt: yet often ‘a compreffion, obftruc- 
tion, or injury of the veffels, extravafation of blood, or 
ferum, colleétions of pus, {wellings, &c.,are difcover- 
ed. It frequently arifes from certain poifons acting on 
the nerves ; from the fumes of metals ; from the dif- 
eafes of parts, and affeCtions of the mufcles, very re- 
mote from the brain, as in the colic of Poitou. A 
palfy of fingle mufcles, but lefs perfe&, often arifes 
without any defeé& of the brain or nerves, from any 
violent and continued pain, inflammation, too great 
tenfion, relaxation, reft, or deftrution of the contex- 
sure of the parts, {uch as commonly happens after the 


dom affects the whole body, even though it fhould 
originate from a difeafe of the brain. We mott 
commonly fee thofe who are paralytic affected only 
on one fide, which is called an hemiplegia. St is faid 
that the fide of the body oppofite to the difeafed 
fide of the brain is moft commonly affe&ed. If all 
the parts below the head become paralytic, it is 
called a paraplegia. In thefe difeafes the fenfes for 
the moft part remain; though fometimes they are abo. 
lifhed, and at others rendered dull. Sometimes, tho’ 
rarely, and which is an exceeding bad fymptom, the 
motion, fenfation, pulfe, and heat of the paralytic 
limbs are loft; in which cafe the arteries themfeves 
become paralytic. A palfy of the whole body, as far 
as regards the voluntary motions, with anefthefia and 
fleep, is called an apoplexy. - This proceeds from fome 
injury of the brain : though a ftate very fimilar to it is 
induced by narcotics, opium, wine itfelf, or any gene- 
rous liquor taken to excefs; and laftly, by breathing in 
air corrupted by noxious impregnations, fuch as a large 
proportion of carbonic acid, hydrogenous gas, or any 
fimilar ative aeriform fluid. 

Another difeafe to which mufcular motion is liable 
and that neither flight nor unfrequent, is called /pa/m. 
This is a violent and irregular motion of the mufcles. 
Of fpafms there are two kinds, the tonic and clonic. 
The latter is frequently called a convulfion ; in order 
to diftinguith it from the other, which is more pecu- 
liarly called /pa/m. 

Spafm therefore is a violent, conftant, and preterna- 
tural contra€tion of the mufcular fibres ; but a convul- 
fion is an unufual and violent contra@tion alternated 
with relaxation. People are rendered liable to fpafm 
by too fenfible an habit of body, or too great mobi- 
lity ; and hence it is a difeafe-xcommon in women, in 
infants, and in weak, luxurious, lazy, and plethoric 
people. It is brought on thofe already predifpofed to 
it, by any kind of ftimulus applied to the brain, or to 
any nerve, mufcle, or nervous part conneéted with it : 
of which we have examples in dentition ; worms lodged 
in the inteftines, and irritating them ; any acrid mat- 
ter infecting the blood, or much affeGting the ftomach 
and inteftines ; the irritation of any nerve, or of the 
brain itfelf, by an exoftofis, {welling, too great fulnefs 
of the veffels, pain, vehement affections of the mind,. 
fudden evacuation, or poifons admitted into the body. 
Frequently, however, the malady originates from 
flight caufes, little known, and not eafily obferved. 

Spafm is both the caufe and effe@, and frequently 
conftitutes the greateft part, of moft difeafes. It is of- 
ten very difficult either to' be known or cured ; becaufe 
it is fo multiferm, and produces as many different 
fymptoms as there are organs affected; of which it 
{urprifingly difturbs, impedes, or increafes the func- 
tions. It is a difeafe feated in the original ftamina of 
the conftitution ; and neither to be removed by flight 
remedies, nor ina fhort time. 


With regard to fleep, Dr Gregory obferves, that its Slee 


ufe is fufficiently apparent from the effeéts. which it 
produces in the body. It reftores the powers both of 
mind and body when exhautted by exercife, giving vi- 
gour tothe one, and reftoring its wonted alacrity = 
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Tt renders the mufcles again active and 
moveable, after they have become wearied, rigid, pain- 
ful, and trembling by hard labour. It moderates the 
quicknefs of the pulfe, which ufually increafes at night, 
and brings it back to its morning ftandard. It feems 
alfo to affift the digeftion of the aliment ; leffens both 
the fecretions and excretions; and renders the fluids 
thicker than otherwife they would be, efpecially in a 
body endowed with little fenfibility or mobility. Hence 
fleep is not only ufeful, but abfolutely neceffary for pre- 
ferving life and health ; and is a moft excellent remedy 
both for alleviating, and totally removing, a great 
many difeafes, 

Want of fleep is hurtful in a great many different 
ways, efpecially to the nervous fyftem. {ft renders 
the organs of fenfe beth external and internal, as well 
#8 thofe of every kind of motion, unfit for performing 
their offices. Hence the fenfations are either abolith- 
ed, or become imperfe& or depraved; and hence im- 
becility of mind, defect of memory, a kind of de- 
lirium, mania itfelf, pain of the head, weaknefs of 
the joints, an imperfe& or inordinate -a@ion of the 
vital organs, quicknefs of pulfe, heat, fever, depra- 
ved digeition, atrophy, leannefs, and an increafe or 
perturbation of the fecretions and excretions. 

Sleep may be prevented both in healthy and fick 
people from various caufes’; fuch as {trong light, 
noife, pain, anger, joy, grief, fear, anxiety, hunger, 
thirft, vehement defire, motion of the body, memory, 
imagination, intenfe thought, &c. On the other hand, 
fleep is brought on by a flight impreffion on the organs 
of fenfe, or none at all; by the humming of bees, 
the noife of falling water, cold and infipid difcourfe ; 
or laftly, by fuch an. exercife of the memory as is 
neither too laborious nor difturbing to the mind.— 
‘Too great an impulfe of the blood towards the head, 
fuch as often happens in fevers, prevents fleep ; but a 
free and equal diftribution of the blood through the 
whole body, efpecially the extreme parts, frequently 
brings it on. Whatever weakens the body alfo fa- 
vours fleep; and hence various kinds of evacuations, 
tbe warm bath, fomentations, fometimes heat itfelf, are 
ufeful for promoting it. It alfo comes on eafily after 
taking food, or indulging venery ; the violent fen- 
fation being then quieted, and the body itfelf fome- 
what weakened. Cold produces a deep fleep of long 
continuance, not eafily difturbed, and often termina- 
ting in death. Liattly, there are certain fubitances 
which, when applied to the body, not only do not ex- 
cite the nervous fyftem, but plainly lay us afleep, and 
render us unfit for fenfation: of this kind are thofe 
called narcotics, as opium and the like ;. among which 
alfo we may reckon wine taken in too great quantity. 
Lattly, watching itfelf is often the caufe of fleep ; 
becaufe while a man is awake he always more or lefs 
exercifes the organs of his body, by whici the nervous 
influence is diminifhed, and thus the more violently 
the body is exercifed, in the fame proportion: is the 
perfon under a neceffity of fleeping. 

Sleep is deficient in-many difeafes; for there are 
few which do.not excite pain, anxiety, or uneafinefs, 
fufficient to prevent the approach of fleep, or to 
difturb it. Fevers generally caufe thofe who labour 
under ‘them to fleep.ill; as well on account of the 
wneafinefs which accompanies this kind of difeafes, 
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the head being frequently increafed; and likewife of Seer. 


from the ftomach being difordered, loaded with meat, 
or diftended with drink. Hence alfo we may fee the 
reafon why many hypochondriac and hytteric patients 
fleep fo ill; becaufe they have a bad digedftion, and 
their ftomach is difpofed to receive many though fre- 
quently flight diforders; the flighteft of which, how- 
ever, is fufficient to deprive the patient of reft, provided 
the body be already irritable, and endowed with too 
great a fhare of mobility. , 

Want of fleep will hurt in difeafes as well as in health; 
and for the fame reafon; but in a greater degree, 
and more quickly, in the former than in the latter ; 
and is therefore not only a very troublefome fymptom 
of itfelf, but often produces other very dangerous 
ones. 

Too much fleep, on the other hand, produces many 
mifchiefs, rendering the whole body weak, torpid, and 
lazy ; and it even almoft takes away the judgment. It 
alfo difturbs the circulation, and diminithes molt of 
the fecretions and. excretions. Hence plethora, fat- 
nefs, flaccidity, and an inability for the common of- 
fices of life. —The caufes of this excefs are, either the 
nfual caufes of fleep above-mentioned increafed beyond 
meafure, or fome fault in the brain, or a compreffion 
of it by an extravafation of the humours; or fome- 
times, as it would feem, from great debility produced 
by an unufual ciufe, as in thofe who are recovering 
from typhous fevers and other difeafes. In thefe ex- 
amples, however, this excefs of fleep is by no means 
hurtful; nor even, perhaps, in th fe cafes where an 
excefs of grief continued for a long time, or a great 
fright, have produced a furprifing and unexpected fom- 
nolency. Laftly, many people have accuftomed them- 
felves, and that not without a great deal of hurt to 
their conttitutions, to fleep too much. 2Nor are there 
examples wanting of fome who have paffed whole days, 
and even months, in fleep almoft uninterrupted. 

With regard to the manner in which the circulation 
of the blood is performed, and the various principles 
of which it is compofed, fee the articles Boop, and 
Anatomy. As for the diforders to which the blood 
and its circulation are fubje&, Dr Gregory obferves, 
that in ovr younger years the veins are much more 
denfe, firm, and ftrong, than the arteries; but the 
latter, by reafon of the continual preflure upon them, 
and the itrength which they exert, become daily more 
firm, hard, and ftrong, until at laft they equal or ex- 
ceed the veins themfelvés in ftrength ; and itis not un- 
common in old men to find fome part of the arteries 
converted into an horny fubftance, or even into a folid 
bone. Hence in the ftate of infancy the greateft part 
of the blood is contained in the arteries, and in old 
age in the veins; an affair indeed of no {mall moment, 
as it fhows the reafon in fome meafure of the ftate of 
increafe and decreafe of the body. Befides, if any 
difeafe happens from too: great a quantity of blood, it 
thence appears that it muft fhow itfelf in young fub- 
jects in the arteries, and in-old ones in the veins ; and 
this is the reafon of many difeafes which accompany 
certain periods of life. 

In moft, if not in all {pecies of animals, the arteries 
of the females are much more lax and capacious when 
compared with the veins, and the veins much lefs, tha 
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The defign of na- 
ture in this conformation, is probably that they may 
be the betier able to nourifh the feetus in their womb. 
The fame likewife feems to be the reafon why women 
are more inclined to plethora than men ; and. to this 
greater capacity of the arteries. and f{mallnefs. of the 
veins are we to afcribe that beauty and elegant fhape 
of the arms in women, not: disfigured or livid with. 
veins as in men. 

The blood is alfo diftributed in various proportions 
tothe different parts of the body, and that proportion 
too differs at different. periods of our lives. At ferit 
an immenfe quantity is-fent to the head, becaufe that 
part of the body is firft to be evolved and fitted for its 
offices : but as ioon as the parts begin to make a confi- 
derable refiftance.to the efforts of the blood, and the 
veflels cannot eafily be further dilated, it is neceflarily 
fent off to other parts ; by which means the reft of the 
body increafes in bulk, and becomes fitted for per- 
forming its proper functions. The effect of this change 
is alfo very foon obferved,, namely, when none of the 
blood paffes through the navel, and of confequence a 
greater quantity is fent by the iliac arteries to the in- 
ferior extremities. Thefe, though fo {mall and flen- 
der in the. foetus,, increafe very fuddenly ; fo that of- 
ten. in notimany months the child can not only ftand 
on its feet, but even walk tolerably well. 

Phyficians are wont to judge of the ftate of the eir- 
culation by the pulfe ; which indeed is very various, 


of the arte--ag well with regard to its frequency, as to the ftrength 
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and equality ofits ftrokes:and intervals.— Its common 
quicknefs in a healthy grown-up perfon is about 70 
ftrokes ii a minute. Ina foetus, perhaps, it is more 


than double ; and in an infant a few months old, 


hardly lefs than 120. As we grow up, this quicknefs 
gradually diminifhes ; fo that in extreme old age it 
fometimes does not exceed 50, or is even flower. This 
rule, however, is not without exceptions : for many, 
efpeciaily thofe of an irritable habit, have the pulfe 
much quicker; while others, even in the vigour of 
their age, have the pulfe remarkably flow. It is for the 
moft part fomewhat quicker in women than in men. 
The pulfe is alfo rendered quicker, both in a healthy 
and difeafed body, by the application of ftimuli of 
many different kinds. Exercife efpecially, by acce- 
lerating the return of the blood through the veins, 
increafes the quicknefs of the pulfe to a furprifing de- 
gree. Various kinds of irritations affecting the ner- 
vous fyftem, as intenfe thinking, paflions of the mind, 
pain, heat, ftimulating medicines, wine, f{pices, &c. 
likewife produce the fame effect. - The acrimony 
of the blood itfelf alfo is thought to quicken the 
ulfe. 
‘ When a perfon firft awakes in the morning, the 
pulfe is flow, but becomes quicker by degrees. on ac- 
count of the many irritating matters applied to the 
body. Its quicknefs is increafed after taking food, 
efpecially of the animal kind, or fuch.as is hot or fea- 
foned with fpices. In the evening a flight fever comes 
on, for which reft. and fleep are the remedy. Thefe 
things, however, are {carce to be obferved ina healthy 
perfon, but are very evident in one that is feverifh, 
efpecially when the difeafe is a hetic.—Again, even 
debility itfelf often renders the pulfe quicker than 
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ufual ; becaufe the ventricle of the heart not being Difo 


quite emptied, it is the fooner dilated again, and of ° 


confequence contracts the fooner. For this reafén a 
phyfician.can:never judge of the ftrength of the cir- 
culation from. the frequency of the pulfe. 

Laftly, in all fevers, however different from one an- 
other, the pulfe is found to be too quick, partly per- 
haps from debility, partly from the acrimony of the 
fluids, and. partly from the repulfion of the blood 
from the furface of the body, and the accumulation of 
it in the Jarge veffels where it a&s as a ftimulus ; 
though it muit be owned, that a great deal of this is 
ob{cure, if not totally unknown; nor in truth are we 
able to underftand in what manner the autocrateia acts 
with regard to the frequency of the pulfe. 

The palfe is feldom obferved too flow, unlefs when 
the mobility of the body is much diminifhed, as in 
decrepid old age, orefrom a compreffion or difeafe of 
the brain; but a greater comprefiion of the braia 
ufually produces a itill more remarkable flownefs of 
the pulfe, as in the hydrocephalus, apoplexy, &c.— 
Sometimes alfo the pulfe is too flow in thofe who are 
recovering from tedious fevers. But this is a matter 


_ of little moment, and feems to be owing to fome kind 


of torpor. Indeed it has generally been confidered as 
a mark of a thorough and complete folution of the 
fever ; for it is commonly obferved, that when this 


fate of the pulfe takes place, the patient feldom fuffers- 


a relapfe. 

While the frequency of the pulfe continues the fame, 
its ftrokes may be either full, great, ftrong, and hard 5 
or foft, fmall, and weak. A full, great, and flroug 
pulfe takes place when the ventricle ftrongly and com- 
pletely empties itfelf; throwing out a great quantity 
of blood into the arteries, which fully diftends them 
and ftimulates them toa itrong contraction. A pulfe 
of this kind is common in {trong healthy men, and is 
feldom to be accounted a fymptom of difeafe. But if 
it be too ftrong, and ftrike the finger of the perfon 
who feels it violently and fharply, it is called a bard 
pulfe. This hardnefs is produced by a fadden and vio- 
lent contraction of the heart and arteries, which diftends 
even the remote branches, as thofe of the wrilt, too 
fuddenly and {martly, and excites them alfo to fudden 
and violent contractions. 

A hard pulfe therefore denotes too great an action 
of the heart and arteries. It may arife from various 
caufes: in the firft place, from too great a tenfion of 
the veflels ; for inttance, from their being too full, and 
by that means more prone to motion, and the more 
fit for receiving violent motions. It may arife alfo 
from too great a denfity and firmnefs of the folids; 
and hence it is moit frequent in cold countries, among 
ftrong robuft people, and fuch as are accuftomed ta 
hard labour. It may likewife arife from various caufes 
irritating the whole nervous fyftem, or only the heart 
and arteries, Laftly, it accompanies many fevers, as 
well as moft inflammatory diforders, whether the in- 
flammation arifes from a general ftimulus applied to 
the whole body,» or from the irritation of particnlar 
parts,. by degrees extended over the whole body. In 
fuch a ftate of the circulation, the patient frequently 
flands in need of blood-letting, and almoft always hears 
it well. 
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A fmall, weak, and foft pulfe is generally owing? 


tircula- to caufes oppofite to the. foregoing, and indicates a 


ition. 


eontrary. flate of the circulation and nervous fyitem. 
It frequently requires flimulants 5 nor does it generally 
require blood-letting, or eahly bear it. Sometimes, 
however, a palfe of this kind is obferved even in- the 
eafe of a. dangerous inflammation, of the flomach for 
inftance, or inteftines. But in thefe and the like ex- 
amples, we ought to attend to the nature of the ma- 
lady, much more than to the ftate of the pulfe. 

‘The pulfe is faid to intermit, when the ftroke does 
not return after the ufual interval, and perhaps not 
till after twice, thtice, or four times the ufual fpace. 
A pulfe of this kind feems to be almoft natural and 
eonitant in fome animals, and is common to fome’ men 
even in the moft perfe@t health ; and if thefe happen 
to be feized with a fever, the pulfe fometimes becomes 
equal nor can the difeafe be removed before the inter- 
miffion has returned. ane 

Moreover, in fome people, though th eir-pulfe beats 
equally while in Lealth, yet the flighteft illnefs makes 
it intermit ; and in others, efpecially thofe who have a 
great deal of mobility in their conftitution, fuch as hy- 
pochrondriac and hyiteric people, the intermiflion of 
the pulfe is felt, without applying the finger to the ar- 
tery, merely by the uneafinefs hich they perceive in 
their breaits during thofe intervals in which the pulfe 


:. deficient. An intermittent pulfe likewife occurs in. 


many difeafes of the breaft, efpecially when water is 
collected in it; and the like happens in the end of all 
difeafes, efpecially fevers, when the flrength is nearly 
exhaufted, and death approaches, of which it is fre- 
quently the forerunner. 

An intermitting pulfe therefore feems to arife from 
an unequal influx of the nervous power into the heart, 
or from the decay and exhauftion of the nervous power, 
by which means the heart is not able to contract till 
it has been diftended beyond its due pitch. Or laftly, 
it may arife from difeafes of the organ itfelf, or the 
neighbouring parts; from {wellings, water, Xc. prefs- 
ing upon them, and impeding the action of the heart : 
which indeed. is a very dangerous diforder, and almoft 
always mortal, 

Many other variations of the pulfe are enumerated 
by phyficians, bet moft of them uncertain, and not 
confirmed by experience. We fhall therefore now con- 
fider the motion of the blood, which may be either 
too great, too {mall, or irregular. 

A quick pulfe, cateris paribus, produces a more ra- 

id circulation, becaufe the fooner that the ventricle 
of the heart is emptied, the more quickly is the blood 
thrown into the arteries ; and their actions muit an- 
{wer to this ftronger ftimulus. Hence exercife, heat, 
ftimulants, plethora, every kind of irritation, paflions 
of the mind, and fever, increafe the circulation. The 
effet of this increafe is a diftenfion“of the veflels, a fti- 
mulus applied to the whole body, an increafe of heat, 
and often a debility. The fecretion of fweat is increa- 
fed while the other fecretions are diminithed, and the 
various functions of the body impeded; thirft comes 
on, the appetite is loft, the fat confumed, and a difpo- 
fition to putrefcency introduced. Sometimes the fmaller 
veffels are burft ; whence ‘effufions of. blood and he- 

norrhages. But we are by. a0 means to forget, that 


¢his violent motion of the blood, however hurtful it 
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may feem, is among the bet remedie. made ufe of by Difo ders 


nature in curing many difeafes. 


* of Circulae- 


The motion of the blood is diminithed, efsecialy oy 


by debility, torpor, the want of irritation or of exer- 
cife: the fame thing happens to all the humours, if 
there Ke any obstruction in the vellels, or any caufe Ly 
which their returm is hindered or rendered more dilli- 
cult. Thus, from the very weight of the blood itfelf, 
if a perfon has ftood long on his feet, the humours 
return more flowly from the inferior extremities. J\ny 
difeafe of the heart and’artcries alfo as an ancurifm, 
contraction, offification, muit neceffarily obitru& the 
circulation. The fame thing happens from obflructions 
of the veins, or interrupted refpiration, by which the 
paflage of the blood through the lungs to the left fide 
of the heart is impeded. 

But, from whatever cauf s this diminution of the 
circulation takes place, the bad confequences are per- 
ceived chiefly in the veins, becaufe in them the blood 
always moves more flowly than in the arteries. Hence 


varices, and congeftions of blood, efpecially in thofe ~ 


parts of the body where the veins are deflitute of 
valves, and of confequence where the motion of the 
mufcles cannot affift the circulation. Hence alfo arife 
dropfies from an impeded or languid motion of the 
blood ; becanfe the refiftance of the veins being increa> 
fed, the blood is received into them with the greater 
difficulty, and more of the thin humour is driven into 
the exhaling veffels, and by them depofited in fuch 
quantities as cannot be reabforbed by the lymphatics. 
Thefe difeafes, as well as all others proceeding from 
defe&s of the circulation, are alfo more dificult of cure 
than others, becaufe all the vital powers are weakened 
at the fame time. 

Another diforder of the circulation is where the 
blood is carried to one part of the body in too great 
quantity, by which means the other parts are depri- 
ved of their due proportion, This irregular diftributior: 
of the vital fluid frequently arifes from a ftimvlus ap- 
plied to the part itfelf, or to the brain, or at length 
acting on the mind, which, according to the laws of 
fympathy, produces a certain and definite diftribution 
of the blood. It arifes alfo not unfrequently from a 
{pafm taking place in fome other parts, which drives 
the blood out of its ordinary courfe. 

In proportion to this irregularity of the circula- 
tion are the confequences ; heat, fwelling, rednefs,. in- 
flammation, rupture of veilels, hemorrhages, effufions, 
deftru@tion, corruption, and fuppuration of the cellular 
texture and adjoining parts, &c. Even this evil, 
however, nature often converts into an excellent reme+ 
dy ; and phyficians, following her fteps, frequently 
attempt to direct the diftribution of the blood in par-. 
ticular difeafes, well knowing that a change in the dif- 
tribution of the blood is frequently efficacious either 
for radically curing fome difeafes or relieving their 
moit urgent fymptoms. 


Laitly, fome diforders in the motion of the heart it- Puli, 


{elf, and thofe of no fmall confequence, remain yet to 
be taken notice of, namely, palpitation and fyncope. 
A palpitation is a violent and irregular action of the 
heart, fuch as for the moft part is perceived by the pa- 
tient himfelf, and that not without a great deal of un- 
eafinefs and oppreffion at his breaft; and is alfo ma- 
nifeft to the by-ftanders if they apply their hands, or: 


loalk: 
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look et his uaked brea; the pulfe of the arteries in 
the mean time being weak, unequal, and intermit- 
ting. ‘This is a fpafmodic diforder ; and is induced by 
various caufes affecting either the nervous fyftem in 


‘general, or the heart in particular. Every difeafe of the 


organ itfelf, fuch as a conftri@ion oF its valves and 
blood-veffels, an offification, enlargement, or polypus, 
hindering the free aétion of the heart, and evacuation 


' of blood from it, are capable of exciting it to violent 
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and unufual contractions. “The fame effe& will alfo 
follow plethora, or teo violent an impulfe of the blood, 
&c. The heart will likewife frequently palpitate from 
a violent excitement of the nervous fyftem, efpecially 
where the conftitution is endowed with a great deal of 
mobility. Hence palpitations from any affection of 
the mind, and in hyfteric women. Palpitation may 
likewife arife from an affeGion of the {tomach, occa- 
fioned by worms, a furfeit, flattis, or ftimulation. by 
various acrid fubftances. It frequently alfo accompa- 


nies the gout when driven back, or even when a fit is” 


coming on. Sometimes it arifes from debility, what- 
ever may be the caufe; frequently from any difficulty 
in breathing ; and many of thefe caufes may be joined 
at the fame time, or fome of them produce others. 

Hence we may fee why the evil is fometimes flight 
and of fhort continuance; at other times altogether 
incurable, and certainly mortal in a longer or fhorter 
time ; why it fometimes returns at intervals, often 
coming on and being increafed by every kind of irri- 
‘tation and exercife, and fometimes relieved or totally 
removed by ftimulants or ‘exercife. 

A fyncope is when the action of the heart, and, 
along with it that of the arteries, is fuddenly and 
very much leffened; whence the animal-powers, the 
fenfzs, and voluntary motions, immediately ceafe. This 
may be produced by almoft all the caufes of palpita- 
tion; becaufe whatever can difturb and diforder the 
motion of the heart, may alfo weaken or fufpend it. 
‘he vitiated ftru@ure of the heart itfelf therefore, vio- 
Jent paffions of the mind, whether of the deprefling 
kind, orthofe which fuddenly and vehemently excite, 
-various kinds of nervous difeafes, thofe of the {tomach,. 
every kind of debility and evacuation, efpecially a 
great lofs of blood, exceffive and unremitting ‘labour, 
long watching, heat, pain, many kinds of poifons; &c. 
produce fainting. 

Hence we fee, that whatever weakens the motion 
of the blood through the brain tends to produce faint- 
ing 3 and, on the contrary, whatever tends to aug 
ment that motion, alfo tends to refrefh, and prevent 
the perfon from fainting. Hence alfo we fee how the 
mere pofture of the body may either bring on or keep 
off fainting, or remove it after it has already come on. 
We likewife. fee how this diforder may fometimes be 
of little confequence and eafily removed ; at others 
very dangerous, not only as a fymptom, but in even ite 
felf, as fometimes terminating in death; and laftly, 
how it may be ufed as aremedy by a fkilful phyfician, 
and artificially induced, either to free the patient from 
violent pain, or to ftop an immoderate effufion of blood 
{carce to be reftrained by any other method. 

With regard to the diforders of the blood itfelf, Dr 
Gregory obferves, that the glutinous part of it produces 
that buff-coloured appearance often feen upon blood 
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drawn from people afliGted with inflammatory dif Diford 


orders, and even fometimes when no fuch difeafes are 
prefent. This cruft. indeed is nothing elfe than the 
pure gluten of the blood taking longer time than ufu- 
al to coagulate, by which means the red particles have 
an opportunity of falling to the bottom. This indi- 
cates no lentor, denfity, thicknefs, or tenacity of the 
blood, as was formerly thought; but rather its thin. 
nefs, or at leaft a lefs tendency in it to coagulate. Ir 
arifes for the moft part from a violent agitation and 
conquaffation of the blood within the body ; and hence 
it accompanies many fevers, all inflammations, fome- 
times hemorrhages, exanthemata, plethora, pain, and 
many irritations. It muft however be allowed, that 
in féveral of thefe difeafes it is rendered highly pro- 
bable, at leaft from experiments apparently accurate, 
that the quantity of the gluten of the blood js really 
encreafed in the proportion which it bears to the other 
parts. This cruft, however, is not always to be ac- 
counted morbid, as it often happens to the moft heal- 
thy ; and may even be produced or deftroyed by the 
flighteft caufes while the blood is running from the 
vein, fo that frequently we fhall fee a very thick and 
tenacious cruft on the blood flowing into one cup, 
while that which runs into another has little or none 
at all. In general, however, the appearance of this 
cruft fhows, that the patient will bear bloodletting well, 
though thofe have been in a great miitake who direc- 
ted this operation to be repeated till no more cruft ap= 
peared on the blood. 

Lhe glutinous part of the blood alfo frequently pro- 
duces thofe mafles called polypi, which fometimes take 
place during life, but more frequently after death, in 
the large veffels near the heart, or even in the cavities 
of that organ. Similar maffés alfo ‘are frequently 
formed in the uterus, and are called moks. 


The quantity of blood contained ina healthy body ,,, 


is very various, and difficult to be af{certained. Many 
difeafes, however, may arife from its being either too 
{eanty or too abundant. Too great a quantity of 
blood is produced by the ufe of rich, nourifhing diet, 
ftrong drink, accompanied with a good digettion ; 
from a lazy, fedentary life, or much fleep, efpecially 
in thofe who have been formerly accuftomed to much 
exercife ; with many other canfes of the fame kind, 
It renders the perfon dull, weak, and languid, and 
fometimes almott totally oppreffes him; nor are thofe 
organs deltined for moving the blood fufficient for 
driving forward fuch a load. The pulfe finks; and 
fometimes a fyncope, vertigo, or palpitation takes 
place. More frequently, however, the veffels are too 
much diftended, and ready to be thrown into violent 
and irregular motions. Hence a difpofition to fevers, 
inflammations, an unequal diftribution of the blood, 
unufual congeftions, rupture of the veflels, and he- 
morrhages. Moreover, by reafon of the clofe connec- 
tion*between the fanguiferous and the nervous fyftem, 
a fulnefs of blood produces a difpofition to {pafm and 
other difeafes of that kind. 

Hence we may underftand why a plethora is fome- 
times accompanied with a weak and fometimes with a 
ftrong and hard pulfe, why it is the caufe as well as 
a part of fo many diftempers, why it is the effe@ of 
a high flate of health, &c. 
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The want of a due quantity of blood is no lefs per- 
nicious than too great an abundance of it. It debili- 
tates the perfon, and renders him unable to perform the 
proper offices of life; produces a languid circulation, 
fyncope, {pafms, and at lait death itfelf. In a flighter 
degree of the difeafe the body is emaciated through 
want of nourifhment, and its funCtions are vitiated in 
various ways. It may xrife from want, bad food, or 
fuch as affords little nourifhment : from bad digettion, 
or the chyle being hindered from pafling into the 
bleod: from fevers, or other difeafes which exhauit 
the body and hinder nutrition : or laftly, from various 
evacuations, particularly of blood ; and that the more 
efpecially if they are fudden, for in flow evacuations 
the veffels accommodate themfelves furprifingly to the 
quantity left inthem. Betides, if the body ‘be flowly 
exhaufted, the excretions are leffened by reafon of the 
deficiency of the vital power; fo that the unufual ex- 
pence is eafily compenfated by the unufual retention. 
But if the evacuation happens to be very fudden and 
great, it may either prove mortal in a fhort time, or 
break the conftitution to a degree beyond recovery. 

By a great and long-continued deficiency of blood 
the quality of it alfo is impaired ; becaufe the thin part 
of it is eafily and foon made up; but the glutinous, 
thick, and red part, not fo eafily. Hence the blood 
becomes thin, pale, fcarcely capable of coagulation, or 
of affording a proper fupport to the body. Too great 
thinnefs of the blood alfo proceeds from ufing much 
drink, efpecially of the aqueous kind, flender and 
little nourifhing diet, a bad digeftion in the ftomach ; 
from difeafes of the lungs and thofe organs which ela- 
borate the red part ; or from {uppreffions of the ufual 
evacuations of thin humours, as fweat or urine, indu- 
ced by cold, a fault of the fecreting organs, or by 
putrefcency. But along with this other diforders of 
the blood concur. 

A too thin and watery blood makes the face pale, 
the body weak, languid, and torpid ; the folid parts be- 
come flaccid from want of nourifhment, and having too 
great a quantity of water in their compofition. It 
brings on hydropic effufions of water in all parts of 
the body, by reafon of the increafed exhalation of 
that thin fluid which moiltens all the inward parts ; 
partly by reafon of the blood itfelf being in fome mea- 
fure diffolved, fo that it.paffes out of the veffels more 
ealily and plentifully than it ought to do; and partly 
by reafon of the veffels being relaxed beyond their 
ufual pitch, and not making a proper refiftance. Be- 
fides, in this cafe, the lymphatics are fo far from ab- 
forbing more than ufual, that, partaking likewife of the 
general debility, they are fcarce fufficient for perform- 
ing their proper offices. 

Nature, however, has taken care, by the moft fimple 
means, to provide againft fo many and fo great evils ; 
for neither does.the blood fo eafily become thin as fome 
have imagined, nor when this quality takes place does 
it want a proper remedy. For almott inftantly, if the 
perfon be otherwife in health, the excretions of the 
thinner matters are greatly augmented, and the whole 
mafs of blood in a fhort time becomes as thick as for- 
merly. 

The oppofite to this, namely, too great a thicknefs 


ale of the blood, though often fpoken of by phyficians, is 
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very rarely if ever obferved; and thofe fevers and in- Diforde’s 


flammations which have been thought to arife from 


thence, are now found to originate from other caule.. - 


The following would feem to be the law of the human 
conttitution, As foon as the blood has attained the 
due degree of thicknefs, or gone in the leaft beyond it, 
the excretions are either fuppreffed or diminifhed, the 
body attracts more moifture from the air, the perfoa 
is thirfty, and drinks as much as is neceffary for dilu- 
ting the blood. But if water be wanting, and the per- 
fon cannot fatisfy his thirlt, then the blood is fo far 
from being thickened, that by reafon of a putrefcency 
begun or augmented, it is much diffolved, becomes 
acrid, and is with difficulty contained in the veffels. 
The acrimony of the fluids 
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has afforded a large 4 rimonz 


field for declamation to the fpeculative phyficians, and of the 
upon this flender foundation many perplexed and in. bloods 


tricate theories have been built. It is certain indeed, 
that the blood in a ftate of health has-fome fmall fhare 
of acrimony ; and this acrimony, from certain caufes, 
may be a little increafed fo as to produce various dii- 
eafes of a dangerous nature. 
from the increafe of motion in the heart and arteries, 
and the fimilar augmentation of the ation of the fe- 
cretory organs, from acrid fubftances taken inwardly. 
The fame thing alfo appears from the unufual acri- 
mony of the fecreted fluids in fuch cafes, by which the 


veffels are fometimes greatly ftimulated, and fometimes- 


even quite eroded. Very many acrid fubftances, how- 
ever, are daily taken into the ftomach; fo that thefe 


muit either be correéted in the prime viz, or changed: 


by digeftion before they pafs into the blood; or at 
leaft by dilution with much water, or being blunted by 


an admixture with gluten, oil, or inflammable air, they 


muft depofit much of their acrimony, and at la be 
thrown out of the body as noxious-fubftances. 
a vaft quantity of falts, acid, alkaline, and neutral, may 
pafs through the body, without in the leaft affeéting 
the health ;. though thefe falts, if taken in very large 


quantity, undiluted, or not thrown out of the bodys. 


will do much hurt. 

Moreover, even while life continues, putrefaction is 
going on, and produces much of that fubftance called 
animal falt; for into this a great part of our food is 
converted, and paffes off by the urine. But if this pu- 
trefcent difpofition. be too great, it will produce toe 


‘large a quantity of animal falt; efpecially if much of 


any faline fubftance is otherwife thrown into the body 
without proper dilution: and this kind of difeafe is 
well known to failors who have been long at fea with- 
out having an opportunity of getting frefh provilions. 

For this {pontaneous putrefcency, nature has fug- 
gefted a proper remedy, namely, freth meat, efpecially 
of the vegetable and acefcent kind, and fuch as is well 


impregnated with aerial acid, which it. may impart to- 
But where this kind of food is wanting,. 


the body. 
the putrefaction goes on apace, and avery great thin- 
nefs and acrimony of the juices take place ; efpecially 
if there be alfo a.fcarcity of water, or the excretions 
which ought to-carry the putrid matters out of the 
body languifh, either from cold, floth, torpor, depref- 
fing pafiions of the mind, or from the conititution be- 
ing broken by difeafes ; or laftly, from too great heat, 
which always favours putrefaction, 
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This we are aflured of. 


‘Thus. 
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Tefides, 1: would feem, that fometimes a difpofi- 
tion to putrefaction is much increafed by the reception 
of a putrid ferment into the body ; of which we have 
examples in fome infectious fevars, where the conta- 
gion is very much affifted by heat, amimal-diet, certain 
kinds of falts, dibility and naftinefs. 

Laftly, any fingle part of the body may putrefy 
from various caufes, as from inflammation, gangrene, 
cold, &c. and thus may:the whole body be infected - 
although for the moft part the difeafe proves fatal be- 
fore the corruption has {pread over the whole body. 

But when the mafs of bloud begins to putrefy great- 
ly, it not only becomes very acrid, but thin alfo, fo 
that it either will not-coagulate at all, or fhows enly 
a flight and very loofe eraflamentum. Nay, even the 
red globules are broke down and‘deftroyed ;_ in which 
cafe it neceflarily follows, that the blood mutt be- 


come very-aerid, as well on-account of the evolution 


. ef the falt, as by reafon of the rancid and putrid glu- 
:ten, which ftimulates, and frequently even erodes, the 
-veflels ; producing fpots, firit red, then livid and 
‘black, tumors, and ulcers {carce poffible to be cured, 
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without firft removing the putrefcent difpofition of 
the humours. From the fame caufes proceed hemor- 
thages from every part of the body, hardly to be re- 
ftrained ; a moft intolerable fetor of the breath and 
all the excrements; the higheft debility and laxity of 


the folids ; the putrefaGtion ating as a poifon to the 


nervous fyftem, and at length bringing on death. 
An‘acrimony of the acid kind never takes place in 


‘the human blood, nor in any of the humours fecreted 


from it; though one of them, namely the milk, turns 
-acid {pontaneoufly ina very fhort time after it is drawn 
-from the breaft. Neither, indeed, does an alkaline 
-acrimony feem ever to take place in the blood. Pu- 
trefcency indeed tends this way, and at laft terminates 
in it ; but fearcely while the perfon lives, though the 
-nature of the urine, even while recent, feems to be but 
little diftant from that of an alkali. 

Many kinds of acrimony indeed may exift in the 
blood from too liberal an ufe of fpices, wine, &c. but 
cof thefe we know nothing certain. We well know, 
-however, that the body is often infected with various 
kinds of morbid acrimony, which bring on many and 
dangerous difeafes, as the {mali-pox, meafles, cancers, 
lues venerea, &c. of which the origin and manner of 
ating are very little underftood, though the effects are 
abundantly evident. In mott cafes, nature has taken 
no lefs care to provide againfl the acrimony than againft 
the too great thckne/s of the blood. Sometimes an 
antidote is afforded, either by the excitement of thirit, 
that the acrid fub/tance may be diluted with plenty of 
drink ; or by increafing the evacuations, that it ‘may 
be thrown ont of the body; or laftly, by exciting va- 
rious motions and actions of the vital powers, by 
which it may be either fubdued, changed, rendered in- 
nocent, or expelled from the body by new and un- 
wonted paflages. 

With regard -to refpiration, Dr Gregory obferves, 
that it may be obftruéted from various caufes feated 
either in.the lungs themfelves or the furrounding parts, 
But from whatever caufe this obfruGtion may arife, it 
undoubtedly produces all thofe difeafes which proceed 
from an interrupted circulation, The lungs them- 
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felves alfo being at length compreffed, and not fuffer- 
ed to dilate fufficiently, cannot throw off the vapotr 
which arifes from them; and hence they are frequent- 
ly opprefied with morture. At the fame time they are 
irritated, fo that a greater quantity of mucus, and that 
of a thicker kind than ufual, is fecreted; by which 
means the paflages through which the air enters them 
are {topped up, and a violent-cough at length throws 
off the load. ; 

The refpiration is alfo fubje& to fome other difor- 
ders, as a cough and f{neezing ; which, though at firft 
fight they may feem very dangerous, are not dettitute 
of ufe, and may even be reckoned among the moft fa- 
lutary attempts of nature to relieve the patient. Of- 
ten, however, they are attended with danger, or 
very great uneafinefs; namely, when they are either 
too violent or exertedin vain. At any rate, it is ne- 
ceffary for a phyfician to know the nature, caufes, and 
effects, of thefe, that he may be enabled to promote 
them when neceflary, to moderate them when too 
violent, and-to ftop them when noxious or to no 
purpote. 

A cough isa viclent, frequently involuntary, and 
fonorous exfpiration, fuddenly expelling the air with 
great force through the glottis fomewhat contracted. 
The convulfion of the mufcles ferving for exfpiration, 
gives a great force to the air, while the contra€tion of 
the glottis produces the found. It is often long conti- 
nued, being repeated at certain intervals, during. each 
of which the infpiration is imperfect and obitructed 
by reafon of the contraction of the glottis. It is ex- 
cited by any kind of acrid fubftance, either chemically 
or mechanically applied to thofe paflages through 
which the air enters. ‘Thefe are lined with a mem- 
brane fo exceedingly delicate and impatient ef ftimu- 
lus, that it cannot even bear the touch of the mildett 
fubftance, fuch as a {mall drop of water, without throw- 
ing the mufcles ferving for exfpiration into a violent 
convulfion; the glottis at the fame time contracting 
by means of the fympathy between it and the neigh- 
bouring parts. ‘Thus the air is thrown out with fuch 
violence, that it drives the irritating fubftance along 
with it; and thus a cough becomes notronly ufeful, 
but abfolutely neceffary for the prefervation of life, as 
being able to free the lungs from every kind of irrita- 
ting fubftance or foulnef-, which might foon bring on 
a fuffocation. Hencea cough is almoft an infeparable 
companion of every inflammation of the lungs, as well 
as every difficulty in refpiration.; and even frequently 
accompanies the entrance of the pureft air when the 
trachea and bronchiz are excoriated, or become too 
fenfible. Examples alfo are not wanting, where a vio- 
lent and troublefome cough has arifen from an irrita- 
tion of the nervous fy{tem, or even of fome particular 
part, of the ear, for inftance, the ftomach and inteftines 
by worms, the liver by inflammation, &c. 

Coughing may alfosbe voluntarily excited, and may 
then be managed at pleafure. Even when involuntary, 
it may be moderated, or fuppreffed, by a contrary ef- 
fort: though a violent fit of coughing cannot by any 
means be relifted. When it is once excited, the cough 
goes on till the irritating fubftance be expelled, or the 
fenfe of irritation aboliihed, or perhaps overcome by a 
more uneafy fenfation than even the cough itfelf; af- 
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ter which, the irritation again returning at a certain 
interval, the cough alfo comes on. Hence we are 
taught a method of allaying and quieting this mott 
troublefome malady, though frequently it is not in our 
power to remove the caufe of it altogether. 

A very violent cough is often dangerous. For by 
the retention of the breath, and the ftrong efforts made 
in coughing, a great quantity of blood is colleéted in 
the lungs, of which the veffels are diftended, and fre- 
quently broken; and hence there fometimes happens a 
violent and even fatal hemorrhage. More frequently, 
however, it is the caufe of a flower, though equally fa- 
tal, difeafe. Nay, a frequent and troublefome cough, 
without ary great hemorrhage, or even without any 
hemorrhage at all, may damage the lungs to fucha 
degree, efpecially if they be of a more tender ftruc- 
ture than ufual, as to lay the foundation of a phthifis 
almoft always incurable. 

Again, by a long-continued and violent cough, the 
paflage of the blood through the lungs being impeded, 
it muft neceflarily flow through the veins towards the 
head: hence rednefs and lividnefs in the countenance, 
hemorrhages, palfies, apoplexies, and fometimes mor- 
tal convulfions. Liaftly, by a violent cough the abdo- 
minal. vifcera are perpetually compreffed with remark- 
able violence; and if any part happens to be weaker 
than ufual, a hernia, prelapfus uteri, abortion, or fi- 
milar accidents, may happen. 

Even when the cough is more gentle, if it happens 
to be importunate and frequent, although we have no- 
thing of this kind to fear, yet the patient is. by no 
means free from danger; as he is thereby agitated, fa- 
tigued, has his conftitution broken, is deprived of reft, 
has a fever brought upon him, his lungs are fhaken 
and irritated, digeftion and all the other functions are 
impeded, till at laft he finks under a complication of 
maladies. 

Sneezing is fomewhat akin to cough, as confifting 
of avery full infpiration, to which fucceeds a moft 
violent exfpiration, by which the air is driven out 
through the noftrils with immenfe violence, and {weeps 
the paflage through themyas it goes out. It is a con- 
vulfion’ much more violent than a cough, and is befides 
very difficult to be ftopped when once a propenfity to 
it has.taken place.. As a cough proceeds from an irri- 
tation of the glottis, trachea, bronchia, and lungs, fo 
fneezing arifes from an irritation of the membrane of 
the noftrils, but rarely from fympathy with any diftant 
part. It is fometimes of fervice, as well as a cough ; 
though it is alfo fometimes prejudicial, for the reafons 
which have been already afligned. 

The lait part of Dr Gregory’s treatife neceflary to 
be taken notice of here, is that which confiders dif- 
eafes arifing from a bad digeftion, difordered motion 
of the inteftines, and fome of the principal fecretions. 
The firft of thefe, he fays, are fometimes very trouble- 
fome, though feldom dangerous. The principal fymp- 
toms are oppreffion, anxiety, pain at the ftomach ; 
eructations, by reafon of air extricated from the fer- 
menting aliments, and irritating the ftomach; naufea 
and vomiting, from the irritation and diftenfion of the 
fame organ; the belly fometimes too coftive, and fome- 
times too loofe; a defect of nourifhment ; a general 
debility ; relaxation of the folid parts; too great thins 
Vou. XE, Part I. 
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nefs of the fluids; all the fun&ions impeded ; pain of 
the head; vertigo, fyucope, afthma, palpitation; great 
finking of the fpirits, efpecially if the patient, has 
been: of a peculiar conftitution ; fometimes the gout, 
fometimes a dropfy, or a flow fever which may prove 
mortal. 
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The motion of the inteftines may be either too great Goftivenefs. 


or too little; and hence proceeds either cottivenefs or 
loofenefs. The former is frequently not to be account- 
ed morbid ; but, whe it is, it may arife from the 
ftructure of the inteftines being injured, or from their 
being fhut up or obftructed by fpafm or otherwife, or 
from a deficiency of thofe humours.which moitten the 
inteftines ; or it may arife from mere debility, from @ 
palfy of the fibres perhaps, or from a deficiency of the 
ufual {timulus, of the bile, for inftance, or from toe 
dry of flender a diet. 

The confequences of long-continued coftivenefs, are 
firft an affeGtion of the alimentary canal, and then of 
the whole body. The ftomach is difeafed, and does 
not digeft the aliments properly ; the whole body is 
left deftitute of its ufual ftimulus; the blood is-cor- 
rupted, perhaps from the reforption of the putrid mat- 
ter into it. The circulation through the abdominal 
vifcera is impeded; hence frequent and irregular con- 
geftions, varices of the veins, hemorrhoids, &c. Nay, 
the inteftines themfelves being overloaded, diftended 
and irritated by an heavy, acrid, and putrid load of 
aliment or other matters, are excited to new and un- 
ufual contractions, which, if they do not get the bet- 
ter of the obftru€tion, bring on termina, colic, or an 
iliac paffion, inflammation and gangrene, fatal ina 
very fhort time. 
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Loofenefs, or diarrhoea, isa malady extremely com- Loefenefs. 


mon; being fometimes a primary difeafe, and fome- 
times only a fymptom or an effect of others. Some- 
times it is a falutary effort of nature, fuch as the 
phyfician ought to imitate and.bring on by art, It 
is alfo familiar to infants, and to people of a certain 
conftitution ; and to them coftivenefs is very prejudi- 
cial, It may arife, in the firft place, from fomething 
taken into the body, or generated in the inteftines ; 
from a. fermentation and corruption of the mafs of ali- 
ments; from the bile being too abundant and acrid, or 
from blood or pus poured into the inteftines; from the 
inteftines themfelves being eroded, or deprived of their 
natural mucus; from the humours being driven from 
the furface of the body towards the inward parts, as: 
by cold, efpecially when applied to the feet; or from 
a general corruption of the whole body, as in the 
phthifis, hectic, or putrid fever, efpecially towards the 
end of thefe diforders. In fevers it is fometimes falu- 
tary, or even puts an end to the difeafe altogether, or 
at leaft renders it milder: more frequently, however, 
deriving its origin from putrefcency, it is of no fer- 
vice, but rather exhaufts the ftrength of the patient. 
A diarrhoea likewife, almoft incurable, and often mor- 
tal in a fhort time, frequently arifes after the opera- 
tion for the fiftula in ano. Some have their inteftines 


fo extremely weak and moveable, that from the flighteft 
caufe; fuch as catching cold, any violent commotion 
of the mind, &c. they are fubje& to a violent diarrhea. 
Laftly, whatever be its origin, if it hath continued for 
a long time, the vifcera are rendered fo weak and ir- 
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though often removed, fill 
returns from the flighteft caufes, and even fuch as are 
‘not eafily difcovered. 

A diarrhoea proves very pernicious, by hindering 
digeftion and the nourifhment of the body; for the 
itomach is commonly affected, and the aliments pafs 
throvgh the inteftines fo quickly, that they can nei- 
ther be properly digefed, nor are the la@teals able to 
abforh the chyle from them as they go along. Such a 
violent evacuation is alfo hurtful by exhaufting the 
body, and carrying off a great quantity of the nutri- 
tious matter from the blood. Neither, indeed, is it 
only the alimentary mafs which is thrown out fooner 
than it ought go be; but at the fame time, a great 
quantity of the fluids fecreted in the inteftines, fo that 
the whole body quickly partakes of the debility. 

Sometimes a violent and long-continued diarrhoea 
rifes to fuch a height, that the aliment is difcharged 
with little or no alteration. Sometimes alfo, though 
rarely, from a fimilar caufe, or from the obftruction 
of the mefenteric glands, and its other paffages into the 
blood, the chyle itfelf is thrown out like milk along 
with the excrements; and this difeafe is called the 
Jluxus caliacus. eae 

A dyfentery is attended with very fevere gripes in 
the belly, a frequent defire of going to ftool, and 
vain efforts which excrete nothing befides the mucus 
of the inteftines mixed with a little blood; and is ac- 
companied with exceflive debility, and frequently 
with putrefcency and fever. It is thought to arife 
from the conftriction of fome part of the inteftines, 
of the colon efpecially : by which means the bowels, 
though ever fo much irritated, can pafs nothing ; nei+ 
ther can- the difeafe be removed until the belly has 
been well purged by proper medicines. 

A tenefmus is a frequent and infatiable propene 
fity to ftool, without being able to pais any thing, 
notwithitanding the moft violent efforts. It may be oc- 
cafioned by any kind of irritation, either of the rec- 
tum itfelf or of the neighbouring parts, by acrid 
fubftances taken into the body; by fome of the ftrong- 
er purges, efpectally aloes, which is very difficult of 
fohition, and will pafs even to the rectum with very 
little alteration; by a violent and obitinate diarrhea, 
dyfentery, hemorrhoids, worms, fiftula, calculus, ulcer 
im the bladder, urethra, &c. It 1s often very perni- 
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courfes, frequently induce nauféa and vomiting. 

Thete affections are often ferviceable by freeing the 
ftomach from fomething with which it was overloaded; 
promoting {pitting in fome cafes where the lungs are 
overcharged with mucus, blood, pus, or water; pro- 
ducing fweat, and a free and proper diftribution of 
blood to the furface of the body; partly, perhaps, by 
the great {training which accompanies vomiting, but 
rather by that wonderful fympathy which takes place 
between the ftomach and fkin: and hence, in many 
difeafes, vomiting is a moft excellent remedy. It is 
however in fome cafes hurtful, if too violent or too fre- 
quently repeated, partly by debilitating and making 
the ftomach more eafily moved; and partly by fati- 
guing the patient with violent ftrainings, which occa- 
fion hernias, abortions, &c. 


Sometimes we find the motion of the inteftines liac 2 
totally inverted, from the anus to the mouth; a {-— 


moft dangerous diftemper, which hath obtained the 
name of the iliac pafion. It molt frequently arifes 
from fome obitruction m the alimentary canal hinder- 
ing the defcent of the excrements, as {cirrhus, {pafm, 
inflammation, &c.: though the moft perfec iliac paf- 
fion takes place without any obftru@tion, fo that cly- 
fters will be vomited ; and even after this has conti« 
nued for feveral days, the patients have at length re- 
covered. 

A flighter degree of the iliac paffion, namely the 
inverfion of the periftaltic motion of the duodenum, 
always takes place in long continued and violent vo- 
miting, as in fea-ficknefs, or when a perfon has taken 
too large a dofe of an emetic; by which means a vatt 
quantity of bile frequently afcends into the ftomach, 
and is difcharged by vomiting. 


An exceffive vomiting with loofenefs is called a cho- Chole 


lera, when the matter difcharged has a bilious appear- 
ance. It arifes from a very great irritation of the ali- 
mentary canal without any obftru@ton; and is for the 
moft part occafioned by too great a quantity, or 
from an acrimony of the bile, from whence it takes 
itsname. It may originate from feveral caufes, as 
too ftrong a dofe of an emetic and cathartic medicine, 
eating too great a quantity of fummer-fruits, &c. 
and is a very violent malady, often killing the pa- 
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trent in a few hours, unlefs proper remedies be applied 
cious, both from the exceffive uneafinefs it occafions to in time. ' 
the patient, and from its exhaufting his ftrength, by the 


frequent and vain efforts bringing on a prolapfus ani, 
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From a fuppreffion of any of the fecretions, or a Obtt u 
diforder of any of the fecretory organs, many mif- Perfy 
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and communicating the violent irritation to the neigh- 
bouring parts, as the bladder, &c. _ 

A naufea and vomiting are diforders very common, 
and owing to almoft innumerable caufes; not only to 
affections of the ftomach itfelf, but alfo to/affeGions and 
irritations of the remoteft parts of the body which 
may act upon the ftomach by fympathy. Every irii- 
‘tation and diftention of ‘that vifcus therefore, a load 
wf crude aliment, an obftru€tion about the pylorus, 
all'acrid fubftances taken into it, difeafes of the liver, 
inteftines, kidneys, uterus, the head, the feet, the fkin, 
or indeed the whole body, inflammation, the ftone, 
v&ing’s evil, feirrhus, apoplexy, compreffion of the 


rain, fracture ofthe fkull, vertigo, fyncope, violent: 


pain, the gout, efpecially when repelled, fevers, paf- 


chiefs may -arife. 
duces plethora, laffitude, languor, depreflion of mind, . 
bad digeftion, lofs of appetite, and even a general cor- 

ruption of the humours from the retention of fuch a- 
quantity of putrefcent matter.—The more fuddenly the 

diminution or fuppreffion of the perfpiration takes. 
place, the fooner the mifchief is produced, and the. 
greater it ts; not only by retaining the matter which. 
ought to be thrown. out, but by repelling the humours. 
from the furface of the body, and direGing them. to 

other parts; whence fevers, inflammations, congeftions 

of the blood, &c. frequently take place.’ 

Thus fuppreffion of perfpiration may arife from many 
different caufes ;.as from cold fuddeniy applied to the 
body when very: hot; fometimes from very. violent: 
2 paflions- 
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hyfterics, &c. It may be fuppreffed alfo by that 
kind of conftriGtion of the veffels of the fkin which is 
produced by various kinds of fevers, the nature of 
which has hitherto been but little known. 

Exceflive perfpiration or fweating is injurious by de- 
bilitating the body, relaxing the fkin, and expofing the 
patient to all the evils which arife from catching cold. 
It may even be carried to fuch a height as to produce 
fainting and death ; though it muft be owned that we 
cannot eafily bring examples of people having from 
this caufe their blood infpiflated, corrupted, or being 
thence made liable to inflammations and fevers. 

A fuppreffion of urine is ftill more dangerous than 
that of perfpiration, and unlefs relieved in a fhort 
time will certainly prove fatal. This diforder, which 
is called i/churia, may arife from various difeafes of the 
kidneys, ureters, bladder, urethra, &c. ‘Thus any 
obftruction or irritation of one or other of the kidneys 
or ureters, by a ftone, gravel, mucus, blood, inflam- 
mations, fpafm, fuppuration, fcirrhus, {wellings of the 
neighbouring parts, &c. may either prevent the urine 
from being fecreted, or may give rife to a feanty or de- 
praved fecretion, or finally may obftru& its paflage 
into the bladder after it is fecreted. 

The urine alfo, after it has entered the bladder, 
is there frequently fuppreffed, by reafon of various 
diforders to which that organ is liable, as an irritation 
or inflammation, fpafm, acrid fubftances inje¢ted, or 
fympathy with the neighbouring parts; or by reafon 
of the texture of the bladder itfelf being deftroyed, or 
from a palfy, fcirrhus, ulcer, &e. in the bladder. 
Or, laftly, the urine may be retained in* the blad- 
der from a general ftupor, as from a difeafe of the 
brain, which happens in fome fevers, when the pa- 
tient is neither fenfible of the ufual ftimulus, nor 
even of one much greater, fo that the fibres can 
{carcely be excited to contraction by any means what- 
ever. This, in fevers, is always a bad fign, and fome- 
times even proves fatal. 

A fuppreffion of urine for any length of time 
produces an immenfe diftenfion of the bladder, op- 
preffion, uneafinefs, and pain, not only of the part 
itfelf, but of the furrounding ones, and even of the 
whole body ; a fpafm, or infuperable conftriction of 
the fphinGer ; an inflammation, gangrene, oy lacera- 
tion of the bladder itfelf; a violent irritation of the 
whole habit; then a naufea, vomiting, vertigo, ge- 
neral ftupor, and an impregnation of the whole mafs of 
blood -with a humour of an urinous nature, which at 
laft being poured out into various cavities of the body, 
efpecially of the head, foon brings on a deep fleep, 
convulfions, and death. 

From the fame caufes, but acting with lefs force, 
proceeds that difeafe called a.dy/uria, when the urine 
pafles with difficulty and pain, and is frequently 
red, black, bloody, purulent, mucous and fandy ; 
the reafon of all which appearances is very much un- 
known.—The moft frequent complaint, however, in 
making water, is where the patient has a.continual and 
violent defire of pafling his urine, while at the fame 
time only two or three drops can be pafled at once, 
and that not without fome pain. This is occafioned, 
even in healthy people, by fome acrid fubftance taken 
into the ftomach; and is very common to old people, 
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who are generally fubjeét to diforders of the kidneys Difordersof 


and bladder. It arifes alfo frequently from a ftone 
irritating the bladder, or from an inflammation. of it, 
or its being deprived of its mucus, or this laft being 
fomehow or other corrupted ; or laftly, from certain 
difeafes or fome particular ftate of the neighbouring 
parts, as of the uterus, vagina, urethra, proftrate 
gland, &c. 


Akin to the ftrangury is an incontinence of urine, 
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when the patient’s water either comes away againft nence of 


his will, or altogether without his knowledge. 
diforder may arife from debility, palfy, an ulcer or 
wound, or any long-continued and violent irritation 
of the bladder, efpecially of its fphinéter, as from a 
ftone, a general palfy, or in females, difficult labour 
injuring the neighbouring parts—This fymptom oc- 
curs in a great number of difeafes, efpecially in the 
hydrocephalus.—Sometimes the urine is expelled with 
violence, either by reafon of univerfal fpafms, or by 
violent contra@tions of the mufcles of refpiration, as 
in {neezing, laughter, &c. 

Among the diforders incident to the urine we 
may reckon the produétion of calculi, which frequently 
bring onthe moft excruciating and dangerous difeafes. 
—The urine, befides the water and falts, contains no 
{mall fhare of the glutinous part of the blood already 
fomewhat corrupted, and {till inclined to farther cor- 
ruption. Hence the urine even of the moft healthy 
people depofits a fediment after it has ftood for fome 
time; and though none of this fediment be formed in 
an healthy body, yet if the fmalleft particle of foreign 
matter be introduced into the bladder, a cruft foon 
gathers round it, and it is {ure to become the bafis of 
a ftone, which by degrees grows to a very great 
fize. It is not unlikely, alfo, that fome unknown 
fault of the fluids may contribute to the produCtion 
of thofe calculi, as the ftone is well known to be an 
hereditary difeafe, and to be born with the patient. 
Calculous perfons alfo are commonly fubje&t to com- 
plaints of the ftomach, efpecially to an acidity of its 
and many have received no little relief from alkalefcent 


or alkaline medicines. —From the fame caufes may 


calculi be formed in the kidneys; from which proceed 
a horrid train of fymptoms defcribed in the fubfequent 
part of this treatife. 

It is now found by accurate experiments of the 
moft able chemifts, that urinary calculi do not, as was 
once fuppofed, confift almoft entirely of an earthy mat- 
ter. Their principal conftituent is a peculiar acid 
approaching more nearly to the phofphoric found in 
the bones than to any other. But the acid of cal- 
culus being in fome refpeéts peculiar in its nature, has 
among modern chemifts obtained a peculiar name, and 
been diftinguifhed by the appellation of the /ithic acid. 


‘It is highly probable that this acid prefent in the cir- 


culating mafs, is precipitated and difengaged by the 
introdu€tion of other acids, and thus thrown off in 
greater quantities by the kidneys. ‘Thus then we can 
underftand the influence of acids as tending to the ge- 
neration of calculus, and of alkalies as tending to 
prevent it. 
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The laft diforder here to be taken notice of is aScirrhuss 


diforder of the glands themfelves, owing to fome kind 
of obftruétion, and is one of the moft dreadful dif- 
eafes ‘incident to human nature. Hence happens a 
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great fwelling and furprifing hardnefs, not only 
without pain, but fometimes even with a diminution 
of fenfation in the part affe&ted; and when the 
gland is thus affected, it is called a /cirrhus. -Some- 
times it remains in this ftate for a long time; but 
fooner' or later produces the moft excruciating tor- 
ment. By degrees it is infe€ted with a flow and ma- 
lignant fuppuration, degenerating into an horrid ulcer, 
confuming not only the part itfelf, but eating away 
the neighbouring ones, and corrupting the whole body 
with the moft acrid and incurable poifon. ‘his difeafe 
is called a cancer, of which the caufes are very little 
known. 


Practice of Mreprcrne, or an Account 
Human Body 


WE have already defined medicine to be the art of 

preventing, curing, and alleviating, thefe dif- 
eafes to which mankind are fubjeGted. While thefe af- 
fe€tions, however, are in number almoft infinite, each 
in its progrefs is fubjected to almoft endlefs varieties 
from differences in climate, conftitution, treatment, 
and a variety of other particulars. _Hence we may 
readily explain both the difficulty of diftinguifhing 
morbid affeétions from each other in actual praétice, 
and the diverfity of names which have been affixed to 
them in the writings of ancient phyficians. It may 
readjly be fuppofed, that in this as well as other fub- 
jects, there has been a gradual improvement from the 
progreffive labours of induftrious and ingenious men. 
And although much yet remains to be done in the 
proper arrangement and diftintion of difeafes, or 
what has been called methodical nofology, yet there can- 
not be a doubt, that during the courfe of the prefent 
century, this fubject has received very great improve- 
ments For thefe, we are inthe firft place highly in- 
debted to the labours of Francifcus Boiffier de Sau- 
wages, an emiment profeffor of medicine at Montpe- 
her, who, following out an idea fuggefted by the fa- 
gacious Dr Sydenham of England, firft fuccefsfully 
attempted to arrange difeafes as botanifts had done 
plants, into claffes, orders, genera, and {pecies.. Since 
the publication of the Nofologia Methodica of Sauva- 
ges, this fubjet has been fuccefsfully cultivated by fe- 
veral ingenious men, particularly by Sir Charles Lin- 
nezus of Upfal, to whofe genius for arrangement every 
branch of natural hiftory, but botany in particular, 
has been fo highly indebted ; by Rudolphus Auguf- 
tus Vogel, an eminent profeffor at Gottingen ; and by 
John Baptilt Sagar, a diftinguifhed phyfician at Ig- 
kaw in Moravia: But of all the fyftems of arrange- 
ment yet prefented to the medical world, that pub- 
lithed by the late illuftrious Dr William Cullen of 
Edinburgh, may juftly be confidered as the beft. In 
treating, therefore, of the principal difeafes to which 
the human body 1s fubjeGted, we fhall follow his plan, 
endeavouring to deliver the beft eftablifhed obferva- 
tions refpeCting the hiftory, theory, and practice of 
each. And in treating of particular genera of difeafe, 
although we follow the arrangement of Dr Cullen, 
yet for the fatisfaction of the reader, we fhall point 
eut the clafles to which the fame affeCtion is referred 


after an horror ; confiderable heat ; many of the 


Of the organs in both fexes concerned in the func- 
tion of generation, and of that function as far as we 
yet know any thing refpeting it, an account has al- 
ready been given in Anatomy; and after what has 
already been faid of the different funétions, and of 
the morbid affections, to which thefe are fubjeted, 
we may conclude our remarks on the theory of me- 
dicine, with mentioning the remarkable verfatility of 
the human conftitution ; which, more than that of any 
other animal, is capable of accommodating itfelf to 
every climate and to all kind of diet. Hence we may 
conclude, that a large proportion of the difeafes to 
which we are fubjeCted are produced by ourfelves. 


of the principal Difeafes to which the 
is fubjected. 


by the other eminent writers whom we have mention- 
ed. . And on this account, it may not be improper 
briefly to enumerate the general claffes to which each 
of them have referred the affeCtions of the human 
body. : 


_ The claffes of Sauvages are, 
. Vitia. 6. Debilitates. 
. Febres. 4. Dolores. 
. Phlegmafiz. 8. Vefaniz. 
. Spafmi, g. Fluxus. 
Anhelationes. 10. Cachexiz. 


The clafles of Linnzus are, 
. Exanthematici. 7. Motorii. 
. Crarick, _ 8. Supprefforii. 
- Phlogiftici. g. Evacuatorii. 
- Dolorofi. 10. Deformes. 
. Mentales. 11. Vitia. 


- Quietales. 
The clafles of Vogel are, 

7. Hyperefthefes. 
8. Cachexiz. 

g- Paranoiz. 

10. Vitia. 
11. Deformitates. 


. Febres. 

. Profluvia. 
. Epifchefes. 
- Dolores. 

. Spafmi. 

. Adynamiz. 


The claffes of Sagar are, 

8. Anhelationes. 
Debilitates, 
Exanthemata. 
Phlegmafiz. 
Febres. 
Vefaniz. 


. Vitia. 
. Palge. 
. Cachexie. 

. Dolores. 

. Fluxus. 

. Suppreffiones. 
. Spafmi. 


9g. 
10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 


After this fhort view of different claffifications, we 
fhall next prefent to our readers a more particular ac- 
count of the arrangement of Dr Cullen; which, al- 
though it can by no means be reprefented as free from 
errors or imperfections, is yet in many refpeéts the 


beft that has hitherto been publifhed. 


CuLyen’s Arrangement. 


CLASS I. Pyrexia. A'frequent pulfe coming on 
func- 
tions 


Thee 


Verfa 
of the 
man ¢ 


étice. 


Moe Di 


incral_ tions injured; the ftrength of the limbs efpecially di- 
Pe. minifhed. 
nt @ 


cafes. 


Orper I. Febres. Pyrexia without any primary 
lacal affe&tion, following langour, laffitude, and other 
fymptoms of debility. 

Se&. I. Jntermittentes. Fevers arifing from the 
miafma of marfhes ; with an apyrexia, or at leaft a very 
evident remiffion ; but the difeafe returns conftantly. 
and for the moft part with a horror or trembling 
There is only one paroxy{m in a day. 

Genus I. Tertiana. Similar paroxy{ms at an inter- 


val of about 48°hours, coming on moft commonly at— 


mid-day. A tertian hath either ; 

I. An apyrexia interpofed ; 

1. Varying the duration of the paroxy{ms. 

A. The tertian whofe paroxy{ms are not extended 
beyond 12 hours. 

B. The tertian with paroxyfms extended beyond 
12 hours. 

2. Varying in the return of the paroxy{ms. 

C. The tertian returning every day with unequal 
paroxy{ms alternately fimiler to one another. 

D. The tertian returning every third day with two 
paroxy{ms on the fame day. 

E. The tertian returning every day, with two pa- 
roxyfms on every third day, and only one on the in- 
termediate ones. 

F. The tertian returning every day, with a notable 
remiffion interpofed between the odd and the even 
days, but a lefs remarkable one between the even and 
the odd one. 

3. Varying in its fymptoms. 

G. The tertian accompanied with a difpofition to 
fleep. 

H. Accompanied with fpafms and convulfive mo- 
tions. 

1. Accompanied with an eflorefcence on the fkin. 

K. With phlegmafia. 

4. Varying in being complicated with other dif- 
eales. 

5. Varying as to its origin. 

II. With the interpofition only of a remiffion be- 
tween the paroxy{ms. ‘ 

Genus II. Quartana# Similar paroxy{ms, with 
an interval of about 72 hours, coming on in the af- 
ternoon. ~ 

I. With the interpofition of an apyrexia. 

1. Varying in the type. 

A. The quartan with fingle paroxy{ms, returning 
every fourth day, none on the other days. 

B. With two paroxyfms every fourth day, and 
none on the other days. - 

C. With three paroxyfms every fourth day, and 
none on the intermediate days. 

D. Of the four days having only’the third free 
from fever, with fimilar paroxyims every fourth day. 

E. The quartan coming on every day, with fimilar 
paroxyims every fourth day. 

2. Varying in its fymptoms. 

3. Varying in being complicated with other dif- 
eafes. 

IJ. With a remiffion only between the paroxyfms. 

Genus III. Quotidiana. Similar paroxyfms with 
an interval of about 24 hours, coming on in the 
morning. 


A 
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I. With the interpofition of an apyrexia. 
. 1. Varies in being folitary. 

A. Univerfal. 

B. Partial. 

2. Complicated with other difeafes. 

II. With a remiffion only between the paroxy{ms. 

Se&. 1I. Continue. Fevers without any intermif- 
fion, and not occafioned by marfh miafmata ; attended 
with exacerbations and remiffions, though not very 
remarkable. 

Genus [V. Synocha. Great. heat; a frequent, 
ftrong, and hard pulfe ; high-coloured urine; the func- 
tions of the fenforium a little difturbed. 

Genus V. Typhus. A contagious difeafe; the 
heat not greatly above the natural; the pulfe fmall, 
weak, and for the moft part frequent ; the urine little 
changed ; the funétions of the fenforium very much. 
difturbed, and the ftrength greatly diminifhed. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Typhus petechials. 
with petechie. 

Varying in degree. 
typhus. 

II. Typhus 7&erodes. Typhus with a yellownefs 
of the fkin. 

Genus VI. Synochus. A contagious difeafe. A 
fever compofed of a fynocha and typhus; in the begin- 
ning a fynocha, but towards the end a typhus. 


Typhus for the moft part 
r. Mild typhus. 2. Malignant 


Orver II. Phlegmafiz. A fynocha fever, with in- 
flammation or topical pain, the internal function of the 
part being at the fame time injured ; the blood cover- 
ed with fize. 

Genus VII. Phlogofis. Pyrexia; rednefs, heat,, 
and painful tenfion, of fome external part. 

The {pecies are, 

I. Phlogofis (phiegmone) of a vivid red colour; a: 
{welling well defined, for the moft part elevated to a 
point, and frequently degenerating into an abfcefs, 
with a beating or throbbing pain. 

The variations are, 1. In the form. 
tuation. 

II. Phlogofis (erythema) of a reddifh colour, va- 
nifhing by preffure ; of an unequal and creeping cir- 
cumference, with f{earce any {welling ; ending in the 
{caling off the cuticle, in phly€tenz, or blifters. 

The variations are, 1. In the degree of violence. 
2. In the remote caufe. 3. In being. complicated 
with other difeafes. 

The confequences of a phlogofis are, an impott- 
hume, gangrene, fphacelus. 

Genus VIII. Ophthalmia. A rednefs and pain of 
the eye, with an inability to bear the light ; for the 
mott part with an effulion of tears. 

The fpecies and varieties of the ophthalmia are, ° 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Ophthalmia (membranarum), in the.tunica adnata, 
and the membranes lying under it, or the coats of 
the eye. 

A. Varying in the degree of the external inflam- 
matton, 

B. In the internal coats affected. 

2. Ophthalmia (tarfi) of the eye-lids, with fwel- 
ling, erofion, and glutinous exfudation, 

II Symptomatic. 

1. From a difeafe of the eye itfelf. 


2. In the fi- 


2. From 
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2. From difeafes of other parts, or of the whole . I. Idiopathic. 
body. II. Symptomatic. 
Difeafes, _ Genus 1X. Phrenitis. Violent pyrexia; pain of | Genus XIV. Peritonitis. Pyrexia; pain of the 
heme the head; rednefs of the face and eyes; inability to belly, exafperated by an upright pofture, without 
endure the light or any noife ; watchfulnefs ; a fierce the proper figns of other abdominal phlegmafix. If 
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delirium, or typhomania. 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus X. Cynanche. Pyrexia fometimes inclining 
to a typhus; difficulty of {wallowing and breathing ; 
with a fenfation of narrownefs in the fauces. 

_ The fpecies are, 

I. Cynanche (¢onfillaris) affeSting the mucous mem- 
-brane of the fauces, but efpecially the tonfils, with red- 
nefs and {welling, accompanied with a fynocha. 

II. Cynanche (matgna ) affeGting the tonfils and mu- 
cous membrane of the fauces with {welling, rednefs, and 

smucous crufts of a whitifh or afh-colour, creeping, 
and covering ulcers; with a typhous fever and exanthe- 
mata. 

I]. Cynanche (tracheahs) attended with difficult re- 
Apiration, noify and hoarfeinfpiration, loud cough, with- 
out any apparent tumor in the fauces, fomewhat dif- 
ficult deglutition, and a fynocha. 


IV. Cynanche (pharingea) attended with rednefs in _ 


the bottom of the faucés, very difficult and painful 
-deglutition, refpiration fufficiently free, and a fy- 
nocha. 

V.Cynanche (parotidea) with great {welling of thepa- 
rotids and maxillary glands appearing on the outfide : 
‘the refpiration and deglutition but little injured ; a 
fynocha, for the moft part mild. 

Difeafes of this genus are fymptomatic, either from 
external or internal caufes. : 

Genus XI. Pneumonia. Pyrexia, with a pain 
in fome part of the thorax, difficult refpiration, and 
cough. The fpecies are. 

I. Peripneumony, witha pulfe not always hard, but 
fometimes foft ; an obtufe pain of the breaft; the re- 
{piration always difficult ; fometimes the patient can- 
not breathe unlefs in an upright pofture; the face {well- 
ed, and of a livid colour; the cough for the moft part 
moift, frequently bloody. 

1. Simple idiopathic peripneumonies. 

Varying in degree. 

2. Idiopathic peripneumonies complicated withfever. 

3. Symptomatic peripneumonies. 

II. Pleurify, with a hard pulfe; for the moft part 
attended with a pungent pain of one fide, augmented 
chiefly during the time of infpiration; an uneafinefs 
when lying on the fide ; a moft painful cough, dry in 
the beginning of the difeafe, afterwards moift, and 
frequently bloody. 

1. Simple idiopathic pleurifies. 

2. Pleurifies, complicated (1.) With fever. 
With catarrh. ye 

g. Symptomatic pleurifies. 

4. Falfe pleurifies. 

The confequences of pleurify are a vomica or em- 

yema. 

Genus XIII. Carditis. Pyrexia; pain about the 
heart ; anxiety; difficulty of breathing ; cough; un- 
€qual pulfe ; palpitation of the heart, and fainting. 


(2-) 


the diagnoftics of the following difeafes are given, 
they may be reckoned as fo many fpecies of this 
genus. 

I, Peritonitis (propria) fituated in the peritoneum, 
properly fo called, furrounding the infide of the abdo- 
men. 

II. Peritonitis (omentalis) in the peritoneum ex- 
tended through the omentum. 

II{. Peritonitis (mefenterica) in the peritoneum 
fpread through the mefentery. ‘ 

Genus XV. Gaftritis. Pyrexia inclining to a ty- 
phus ; anxiety ; pain and heat of the epigaftrium, aug- 
mented when any thing is taken into the ftomach ; an 
inclination to vomit, and an immediate rejection of 
every thing fwallowed ; an hickup. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1, From intefnal caufes. 

A. Galtritis (phlegmonodea) attended with acute 
pain and violent pyrexia. 

2. From external caufes. 

B. Gattritis (ery/pelatofa), with a lefs violent fever 
and pain; an eryfipelatous rednefs appearing on the 
fauces. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XVI. Enteritis. Pyrexia of a typhous na- 
ture; pungent pain of the belly, ftretching and 
twifting round the navel; vomiting; the belly obfti- 
nately bound. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Enteritis (phlegmonodea), with acute pain, vio- 
lent fever, vomiting, and conftipation of the belly. 

2. Enteritis (ery/pelatofa) with lefs acute fever and 
pain, without vomiting ; but accompanied with a 
diarrhea. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XVII. Hepatitis. Pyrexia ; tenfion and pain 
of the right hypochondrium ; fometimes pungent like 
that of a pleurify, but more frequently obtufe ; a pain 
reaching to the clavicle and top of the right fhoulder ; 
a difficulty of lying on the left fide; dyfpnea; dry 
cough, vomiting, and hickup. 

Genus XVIII. Splenitis. Pyrexia; tenfion, heat, 
and {welling of the left hypochondrium, the pain in- 
creafing by preffure ; without the figns of nephritis. 

Genus XIX. Nephritis. Pyrexia; pain in the re- 
gion of the kidney, often following the courfe of the 
ureter ; frequent making of water, either thin and co- 
lourlefs, or very red ; vomiting ; ftupor of the thigh ; 
with a retraGtion or pain of the tefticle of the fame 
fide. The fpecies are, 

I. Idiopathic. Spontaneous. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XX. Cyftitis. Pyrexia; pain and fwell- 
ing of the hypogaftrium; frequent and painful makin 
of water, or ifchuria; and tenefmus. The fpecies are, 

I. Thofe arifing from internal caufes, 

II. Thofe from external caufes. 

Genus XX1. Hytteritis. 


fwelling, 


Pyrexia; heat, tenfion, 


étice. Mt DP a et eR eRe a OF: 
ere! fwelling, and pain of the hypogaftrium; the os uteri day of the difeafe buboes and carbuncles break forth. General 
ange- painful when touched ; vomiting. It is various in degree, but the {pecies are uncertain. wah Pha 
eed Genus XXII. Rheumatifmus. A difeafe arifing Genus XXVIII. Variola; a contagious fynocha, pjifeafes. 


from an external and frequently very evident caufe ; 
pyrexia; pain about the joints, frequently purfuing 
the courfe of the mufcles; infefting the knees and other 
large joints rather than thofe of the feet or hands; in- 
creafed by external heat. 

The fpecies are either idiopathic or fymptomatic. 
The former varies in fituation. ~ 

A. In the mufcles of the loins. 

B. In the mufcles of the coxendix. 

C. In the mufcles of the breatt. 


Genus XXIII. Odontalgia.; a rheumatifm of the 
jaws from a caries of the teeth. 

Genus XXIV. Podagra. An hereditary difeafe, 
arifing without any evident external caufe, but for the 
moft part preceded by an unufual affection of the fto- 
mach ; pyrexia; pain of a joint for the moft part of 
the great toe of the foot, at leaft infefting chiefly the 
wrifts and ankles; returning by intervals; and often 
alternated with affeCtions of the itomach and other 
internal parts. 

I. Podagra (regularis) with a pretty violent in- 
flammation of the joints remaining for fome days, and 
by degrees poing off with fwelling, itching, and de- 
{quamation of the affeCted part. 

II, Podagra (atonica) with an atony of the fto- 
mach, or fome other internal part ; and either with- 
out the ufual inflammation of the joints, or only with 
flight and wandering pains ; and frequently alternated 
with dy{fpepfia, or other fymptoms of atony. 

Ilf. Podagra (retrograda) with the inflammation 
of the joints fuddenly receding, and an atony of the 
ftomach and other parts immediately following. 

IV. Podagra (aberrans) with the inflammation of 
an internal part either preceding or not, and fuddenly 
receding ;. with an inflammation of the joints. 

Genus XXV. Arthropuofis. Deep, obtufe, and 
long-continued pains of the joints or mufcular parts, 
frequently following contufions ; with either no fwell- 
ing, or a moderate and diffufed one; no phlogofis; 
pyrexia, at firft gentle, afterwards heCtic, and at length 
an impofthume. 


Orpver III. Exanthemata. Contagious. difeafes ; 
affeCting a perfon only once in their life; beginning 
with fever ;, after a certain time appear phlogofes, for 
the moft part {mall and in. contiderable number,-and 
difperfed over the fkin. 

Genus XXVI. Eryfipelas. 
three days, for the moft part attended with drowdinefs, 
often with a-delirium, in fome part of the tkin, moft 


frequently. the face, appears a phlogolis erithema.. 


(G. VII. Sp. 2.) The {pecies are, . 

I. Eryfipelas (veficulofum) with erythema, rednefs 
creeping, occupying a large fpace, and in fome parts 
ending in large blitters. 

If. Eryfipelas (phiyfenodes), with an erythema 
formed of a number of papule, chiefly occupying the 
trunk of the body, ending in phlyf&tene. or imall 
blitters. 

The difeafe is alfo fymptomatic. 

Genus XXVII. Pettis. An exceedingly contagious 
typhus, with the higheft debility. 


A fynocha of two or: 


Onan uncertain. 


with- vomiting, and pain on prefling the epigaftrium. aye 


On the third day begins, and on the fifth is finifhed, 
the eruption of inflammatory puitules, which fuppu- 
rate in the fpace of eight days, and at laft go off in 
crutts ; frequently leaving deprefled cicatrices or pock- 
pits in the fkin. The fpecies are, 

I. Variola (difcreta) with few, dilting&, turgid pu- 
ftules, having circular bafes; the fever ceafing imme- 
diately after the eruption. 

I]. Variola (confluens) with numerous, confluent, 
irregularly fhaped puftules, flaccid, and little eleva- 
ted; the fever remaining after the eruption. 


Genus XXIX. Varicella. Synocha; papule 


breaking out after a fhort fever, fimilar to thofe of the’ 


{mall-pox, but hardly ever coming to fuppuration ; af- 


ter a few days going off in fmall feales, but never lea-- 
ving any mark. 


Genus XXX. Rubeola. A contagious fynocha, 
with fneezing, epiphora, and dry hoarfe cough. On 


the fourth day, or a little later, break forth f{mall,. 
cluitered, and fcarce elevated papulz ; after three days: 


going off in very {mall branny {cales. 


I. Rubeola (vulgaris) with very fmall confluent,. 


corymbofe papulz, fearce rifing above the fkin. 
Varying,. 


1. In the fymptoms being more fevere, and the courfe : 


of the difeafe lefs regular. 
2. In being accompanied with a quinfey.. 
3. With a putrid diathefis. 
{I. Rubeola (variolodes) with diftin& papule, rai- 
fed above the fkin. 
Genus XXXI. Miliaria. 


Synochus with anxiety, - 
frequent fighing, foetid fweat, and points on the fkin, 
On an uncertain day of the difeafe, break out red,; 


{mall, diftinét papule, {pread over the whole, body as- 


well as the face; the apices of-which, after one or 
two days, become very {mall white puftules, remaining 
for a fhort time. 

Genus XXXII. Scarlatina. A contagious fynocha. 
On the fourth day of the difeafe-the face {wells a little; 
at the fame time an univerfal rednefs occupics the fkin 
in large fpots, at length running together ; after three 
days going off in branny feales ; frequently fucceeded 
by an anafarca.. The fpecies are,.. 

I Scarlatina (fimplex), not accompanied.with cy- 
nanche. 

II. Scarlatina (cynanchica), with an ulcerous cy- 
nanche. 


Genus XX XIII. Urticaria. An amphemerina fever. 


On the fecond day of the difeafe, red {pots refembling - 


the itinging of nettles, almoft vanifhing. during the 
day, but returning in the evening with the fever, 


’ 


and after a few days going off altogether in very {mall - 


{cales, . 


Genus XXXIV. Pemphigus.. A contagious ty- 


phus. On the firft, fecond, or third day of the difeafe, . 


-blifters break: out in feveral parts of the body, of the 


bignefs of a bean, remaining for many days, and at 
lait pouring ‘out a-thin ichor. 


Genus XXXV,. Aphtha. Synochus; the tongue 


fomewhat {welled and of a livid colour, as well as the 
fauces; efchars firtt appearing in the fauces, but at 
length 
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length occupying the whole internal part of the mouth, 
of a white colour, fometimes diftin@, often running 
together ; quickly growing again when taken off ; and 
remaining for an uncertain time. 

The fpecies are, 1. Idiophatic. 2. Symptomatic. 


Orper IV. Hemorrhagie. Pyrexia, with a profu- 
fion of blood, without.any.external violence: the blood 
drawn from a vein hath the fame appearance. as in 
phlegmafie. 

Genus XXXVI. Epittaxis. 
the head, rednefs of the 
from the nodfe. 

I. Idiopathic. 

Varying according to the time of life. 

1. Epiftaxis of young people, with fymptoms of an 
arterious plethora. 

z. Epiftaxis of old people, with fymptoms of a ve- 
nous plethora. 

II. Symptomatic. 

1, From internal caufes. 

2. From external caufes. 

Genus XX XVII. Hemoptyfis. 


Pain or weight of 


face; a profufion of blood 


Rednefs of the 


‘ cheeks; a fenfation of uneafinefs, or pain, and fome- 


times of heat in the breaft; difficulty of breathing ; 
tickling of the fauces; either a fevere or lefs vio- 
Tent cough, bringing -up florid and frequently frothy 
blood. 

The idiopathic f{pecies are, 

1. Hemoptyfis (plethorica), without any external 
violence, and without being preceded by any cough or 
fuppreffion of any cuftomary evacuation. 

2. Hemoptyfis (vzolenta), from external violence 
applied. 

3. Hemoptyfis (phihifica), after a long-continued 
cough, with a leannefs and debility. 

4. Hemoptyfis (calculofa), in which fome calculous 
molecules, for the moft part of a calcareous nature, are 
thrown up. 

5. Hemoptyfis (vicaria), after the fuppreffion of a 
cuftomary evacuation. 

Befides thefe, there are a number of fymptomatic 
{pecies mentioned by different authors. The confe- 
quence of an hemoptylis is, a 

Phthifis. A wafting and debility of the body, with 
a cough, heétic fever, and for the moft part a purulent 
expectoration The f{pecies are, 

I, An incipient phthifis, without any expeCtoration 
of pus. 

II. A confirmed phthifis, with an expectoration of 

Us. 
: Both fpecies vary, 1. As to their remote caufe. 
2. As to the origin of the purulent matter. 
Gents XXXVIII. Hemorrhois. Weight and 


- pain of the head; vertigo; pain of the loins ; pain of 


the anus; livid painful tubercles, from which for the 
moft part blood flows out ; which fometimes alfo drops 
out of the anus, without any apparent tumor. The 
fpecies are, 

1. Hemorrhois (fumens), external from marifce. 

Varying. 

A. Bloody. 

B. Mucous. 

2. Hemorrhois (procidens), external from a proci- 
@entia ani. 
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3. Hemorrhois (fluens), internal, without” any 
{welling, or procidentia ani. 

4. Hemorrhois (ceca), with pain and {welling of 
the anus, without any profufion of blood. 

Genus XX XIX. Menorrhagia. Pains of the back, 
belly, and loins, like thofe of child-birth ; an unufual- 
ly copious flux of the menfes or blood from the vagina. 
The fpecies are, 

i. Menorrhagia (rubra), bloody in women neither 
with child nor in child-buth. 

2. Menorrhagia (abortus), bloody in women with 
child. 

3. Menorrhagia (/ochialis), bloody in women af- 
ter delivery. 

4. Menorrhagia (vitiorum) bloody from fome lo- 
cal difeafe. 

5. Menorrhagia (a/ba), ferous, without any local 
difeafe, in women not with child. 

6. Menorrhagia (abothi), ferous in women with 
child. 

Orver V. Profluvia. Pyrexia, with an increafed f{e- 
cretion, naturally not bloody. 

Genus XL. Catarrhus. Pyrexia frequently con- 
tagious; an increafed excretion of mucus, at leatt efforts 
to excrete it. 

The f{pecies are for the moft part fymptomatic. 

1. From cold. 

2. From contagion. 

Genus XLI. Dyfenteria. Contagious pyrexia; 
frequent mucous or bloody ftools, while the alvine 
feces are for the moft part retained; gripes ; tenefmus. 

Varying : 

x. Accompanied with worms. 

2. With the excretion of {mall flefhy or febaceous 
bodies. 

3. With an intermittent fever. 

4- Without blood. 

5- With a miliary fever, 


CLASS IL. Neuroses. An injury of the fenfe 


and motion, without an idiopathic pyrexia or any 


local affection. 


Orper. I. Comata. A diminution of voluntary mo- 
tion, with fleep, or a deprivation of the fenfes. 

Genus XLII. Apoplexia. Almoft all voluntary 
motion diminifhed, with fleep more or lefs profound ; 
the motion of the heart and arteries remaining. 

The idiopathic {pecies are, 

1. Apoplexia (/anguinea) with fymptoms of uni- 
verfal plethora, efpecially of the head. 

2. Apoplexia (/ero/a) with a leucophlegmatia over 
the whole body, efpecially in old people. 

3. Apoplexia (Aydrocephalica) coming on by de- 
grees; affecting infants, or thofe below the age of 
puberty, firft with laffitude, a flight fever and pain of 
the hcad, then with flownefs of the pulfe, dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye, and drowfinefs. 

4. Apoplexia (atrabiliaria) taking place in thofe of 
a melancholic conftitution. 

5. Apoplexia (traumalica) from fome external in- 
jury mechanically applied to the head. 

6. Apoplexia (venenata) from powerful fedatives ta- 
ken internally or applied externally. 

7. Apo- 
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neral ==, Apoplexia (mentalis) from a paffion of the mind. Genus XLVILI. Tetanus;—a fpattic rigidity of General 
sige? 8. Apoplexia (cataleptica) the mufcles remaining almoft the whole body. pote 
r. contractile, by external motion of the limbs. Varying according to the remote caufe, as it arifes pirates, 


either from fomething internal, from cold, or from @ W-\—— 


9. Apoplexia (/ufocata) from fome external fuffo- 
cating power. 

The apoplexia is frequently fymptomatic. 

r Of an intermitting fever. 2 Continued fever. 
3 Phlegmatia. 4 Exanthema. 5 Hytfteria. 6 Epilepfy. 
+ Podagra. 8 Worms. g Ifchuria. 10 Scurvy. 

Genus XLIII. Paralyfis. Only fome of the vo 
luntary motions diminifhed, frequently with fleep. 

The idiopathic fpecies are,. 

1 Paralyfis (partials) of fome particulur mufcles 
only. 
i . Paralyfis (hemiplegica) of one fide of the body. 

Varying according to the conftitution of the body. 

a. Hemiplegia in a plethoric habit. 

b. In a leucophlegmatic habit 

3. Parlyfis (paraplegica) of one half of the body 
taken tranfverfely. 

4. Paralyfis (venenata) from fedative powers applied 
either internally or externally. 

A fymptom either of an Afthenia or Palfy is, 

Tremor ; an alternate motion of a limb by frequent 
ftrokes and intervals. 

The f{pecies are, 1 Afthenic. 
vulfive. 


2 Paralytic. 3 Con- 


Orpver II. Adynamie. A diminution of the invo- 
luntary motions whether vital or natural. 

Genus XLIV. Syncope; a diminution, or even a 
total floppage, of the motion of the heart for a little. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Syncope (cardiaca), returning frequently with- 
out any manifeft caufe, with violent palpitations of 
the heart during the intervals.—From a fault of the 
heart or neighbouring veflels. 

z. Syncope (occafionalis) arifing from fome evident 
caufe.—From an affection of the whole fyftem. 

II. Symptomatic ; or fymptoms of difeafes either 
of the whole fyftem, or of other parts befides the 
heart. 

Genus XLV. Dyfpepfia. Anorexia, naufea, vo- 
miting, inflation, belching, rumination, cardialgia, 
gaitrodynia, more or fewer of thofe fymptoms at leaft 
concurring ; for the moft part with a conftipation of 
the belly, and without any other difeafe either of the 
ftomach itfelf or of other parts. 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

1. From a difeafe of the ftomach itfelf. 

2. From a difeafe of other parts, or of the whole 
body. 

Genus XLVI. Hypochondriafis. Dyfpepfia, with 
languor, fadnefs and fear without any adequate caufes, 
in a melancholy temperament. 

Genus XLVII. Chlorofis. Dyfpepfia, or a defire 
of fomething not ufed as food; a pale or difcoloured 
complexion ; the veins not well filled; a foft tumor 
of the whole body; afthenia; palpitation; fuppreffion 
of the mr nfes. 

Oxper III. Spafmi. 
cles or mufcular fibres. 

Sect. I. Jn the animal fundions. 

Vou. XI. Part I. 


Irregular motions of the muf- 


wound, It varies likewife from whatever caufe it 
may arife, according to the part of the body affected. 

Genus XLIX. Trifmus. A fpaftic rigidity of the 
lower jaw.—The fpecies are, 

1. Trifmus (na/centium), feizing infants under twe 
months old. 

2. Trifmus (traumaticus ), feizing people of all ages 
either froma wound or cold. 

Genus L. Convulfio —An irregular clonic contrac- 
tion of the mufcles without fleep. 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symtomatic. 

Genus LI. Chorea, attacking thofe who bids not 
yet arrived at puberty, moft commonly within the ioth 
or 14th year, with convulfive motions for the moft 
part of one fide in attempting the voluntary motion of 
the hands and arms, refembling the gefticulations of 
mountebanks; in walking, rather dragging one of their 
feet after them than lifting it. 

Genus LII. Raphania. A f{pattic contraétion of the 
joints, with a convulfive agitation, and moft violent pe- 
riodical pain. 

Genus LILI. Epilepfia. A convulfion of the mufcles, 
with fleep. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Epilepfia (cerebralis), fuddenly attacking without 
any manifeft caufe, without any fenfe of uneafinefs 
preceding, excepting perhaps a flight vertigo or f{co- 
tomia. 

2. Epilepfia (/ympathica), without any manifett 
caufe, but precedéd by the fenfation of a kind of air 
rifing from a certain part of the body towards the 
head. 

3- Epilepfia (occafonalis), arifing from a manifeft 
irritation, and ceafing on the removal of that irrita- 
tion. 

Varying according to the difference of the irritating 
matter. And thus it may arife, 

_ From injuries of the head; pains worms; poifon; 
from the repulfion of the itch, or an effufion of any 
other acrid humour; from crudities in the ftomach ; 
from paffions of the mind; from an immoderate he- 
morrhagy ; or from debility. 

Se&. I. Ln the vital fundions. 

In the action of the heart. 

Genus LIV. Palpitatio. 
motion of the heart. 

In the action of the lungs. 

Genus LV. Afthma. A difficulty of breathing re- 
turning by intervals, with a fenfe of ftraitnefs in the 
breaft, and a noify refpiration with hiffing. In the 
beginning of the paroxyfm there is eitherno cough at 
all, or coughing is difficult; but towards the end the 
cough becomes free, frequently with a copious {pitting 
of mucus.—The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1, Aithma (/pontaneum), without any manifeft caufe 
or other concomitant difeafe. 

2. Afthma (exanthematicum), from the repulfion of 
the itch or other acrid effufion. 

3. Aithma ( priah¢ from the fuppreflion of 


fome 


A violent and irregular 
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fome cuftomary fanguineous evdcuation, or from a 
fpontaneous plethora. 

Genus LVI. Dyfpneea. A continual difficulty of 
breathing, without any fenfe of ftraitnefs, but. rather 
of fullnefs and infartion in the breaft; a frequent 
cough throughout the whole courfe of the difeafe. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Dyfpneea (catarrhalis), with a frequent cough, 
bringing up plenty of vifcid mucus. 

2. Dyf{pnea (fica), with a cough for the moft part 
dry. 

. Dyfpnea (aérea), increafed by the leaft change 
of weather, 

4. Dyfpneea (terrea), bringing up with the cough 
an earthy or calculous matter. 

5. Dyfpnoea (aguofz), with fcanty urine and cede- 
matous feet; without any fluctuation in the breaft, or 
other figns of an hydrothorax. 

6. Dyfpnoea (pinguedinofa), in very fat people 

4. Dyf{pneea (thoracica), from an injury done to the 
parts furrounding the thorax, or from fome bad con- 
formation of them. 

8. Dyfpnoea (extrinfeca), from evident external 
caufes. 

The fymptomatic fpecies of dyf{pncea are fymp- 
toms, 

1. Of difeafes of the heart or large veffels. 

2. Of a fwelling in the abdomen. 

3. Of various difeafes. 

Genus LVII. Pertuflis. A contagious difeafe; con- 
vulfive ftrangulating cough reiterated with noify infpi- 
ration; frequent vomiting. 

Se&. IIL. Zn the natural funéions. 

Genus LVIII. Pyrofis. A burning pain in the epi- 
gaftrium, with plenty of aqueous humour, for the moft 
part infipid, but fometimesacrid, belched up. 

Genus LIX. Colica. Pain of the belly, efpecially 
twifting round the navel; vomiting; a conftipation. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Colica (/pa/modica), with retraction of the navel, 
and fpafms of the abdominal mufcles. 

Varying, by reafon of fome fymptoms fuperadded. 
Hence, 

a, Colica, with vomiting of excrements, or of mat- 
ters injected by the anus. 

b, Colica, with inflammation fupervening. 

2. Colica (pidonum), preceded by a fenfe of weight 
or uneafinefs in the belly, efpecially about the navel ; 
then comes on the colic pain, at firft flight and inter- 
rupted, chiefly augmented after meals: at length more 
fevere and almoft continual, with pains of the arms and 
back, at laft ending in a palfy. 

Varying according to the nature of the remote caufe; 
and hence, 

a, From metallic poifon. 

b, From acids taken inwardly. - 

c, From cold. 

d, From a contufion of the back. 

3. Colica (/fercorea), in people fubjeét to coftive- 
nels. 

4. Colica (accidentalis), from acrid matter taken in- 


- wardly. 


5. Colica (mecontalis), in new-born children from a 
retention of the meconium. 


ODN. ge, 
6. Colic (callofa), with a fenfation of ftridture in 
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fome part of the inteftines, and frequently of a collec- At 


tion of flatus with fome pain before the conftri@ed 
part; which flatus alfo pafling through the part where 
the ftricture is felt, gradually vanifhes; the belly flow, 
and at laft pafling only a few liquid feces. 

7. Colica (calculofa), with a fixed hardnefs in fome 
part of the abdomen, and calculi fometimes palling by 
the anus. f 

Genus LX. Cholera. A vomiting of bilious matter, 
and likewife a frequent excretion of the fame by tftool; 
anxiety; gripes; {pafms in the calves of the legs. 

I. Idiopathic. 

t. Cholera (/pontanea), arifing in a warm feafon, 
without any manifett caufe. 

2. Cholera (accidentals), from acrid matters taken 
inwardly. 

Il. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXI. Diarrhea. Frequent ftools; the dif- 
eafe not infectious; no primary pyrexia. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Diarrheea (crapulofa), in which the excrements 
are voided in greater quantity than naturally. 

2. Diarrhea (diliof2), in which yellow feces are 
voided in great quantity. 

3. Diarrheea (mucof2), in which either from acrid 
fubitances taken inwardly, or from cold, efpecially 
applied to the feet, a great quantity of mucus is 
voided. 

4. Diarrheea (celaca), in which a milky humour of 
the nature of chyle is paffed. 

5. Diarrhea (/enteria), in which the aliments are 
difcharged with little alteration foon after eating. 

6. Diarrhoea (4epatirrhea), in which a bloody ferous 
matter is difcharged without pain. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXII. Diabetes. A chronical profufion of 
urine, for the moft part preternatural, and in immo- 
derate quantity. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Diabetes (mellitus), with urine of the fmell, co- 
lour, and tafte of honey. 

2. Diabetes (infipidus), with limpid, but not fweet, 
urine. 

II. Symptomatia 

Genus LXIII. Hyfteria. Rumbling of the bowels; 
a fenfation as of a globe turning itfelf in the belly, 
afcending to the ftomach and fauces, and there threat- 
ening fuffocation; fleep; convulfions; a great quantity 


of limpid urine; the mind involuntarily fickle and mu- 


table. 
The following are by Sauvages reckoned diftin& 
idiopathic {pecies ; but, by Dr Cullen, only varieties 
of the fame fpecies. 
A, From a retention of the menfes. 
B, From a menorrhagia cruenta. 
C, From a menorrhagia ferofa, or fluor albus. 
D, From an obftru€tion of the vifcera. 
E, From a fault of the ftomach 
F, From too great falacity. 
Genus LXLV. Hydrophobia. 


A diflike and hor- 
ror at any kind of drink, as occafioning a convulfion 
of the pharynx ; induced, for the moft part, by the 


bite of a.mad animal. The fpecies are, 


1, Hydro. 
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I. Hydrophobia (rabio/z), with a defire of biting 


wr the byttanders, occafioned by the bite of a mad ani- 


tales, 


mal. 

II, Fiydsadbibis (/implex), without madnefs, or 
any defire of biting. 

Orxpver IY. Vefaniz. Diforders of the judgment, 
without any pyrexia or coma. 

Genus LXV. Amentia; an imbecility of judge- 
ment, by which people either do not perceive, or do 
not remember, the relations of things. The f{pecies 
are, 

I. Amentia dcokesetabi'y continuing from a perfon’s 
birth. 

Il. Amentia (fenilis), from the diminution of the 
perceptions and memory through extreme old age. 

IIL. Amentia (acguifita), occurring in people for- 
merly of a found mind, from evident external caufes. 

Genus LXVI. Melancholia; a partial madnefs, with- 
out dy{pepfia. 

Varying according to the different fubjeéts concern- 
ing which the perfon raves; and thus it is, 

1. With an imagination in the patient concerning 
his body being in a dangerous condition, from flight 
caufes; or that his affairs are in a defperate ftate. 

2. With an imagination concerning a_ profperous 
ftate of affairs. 

3 With violent love, without fatyriafis or nympho- 
mania. 

4. With a fuperftitious fear of a future ftate. 

5. With an averfion from motion and all the offices 
of life. 

6. With reftleffnefs, and an impatience of any fitua- 
tion whatever. 

7. With a wearinefs of life. 

8. With a deception concerning the nature of the 
patient’s f{pecies. 

Dr Cullen thinks that there is no fuch difeafe as 
that called demonomania, and that the difeafes mention- 
ed by Sauvages under that title are either, 

1. Species of melancholy or mania; or 

2. Of fome difeafe by the fpectators falfely afcribed 
to the influence of an evil {pirit; or 

3. Of a difeafe entirely feigned; or 

4. Of a difeafe partly true and partly feigned. 

Genus LXVII. Mania; untverfal madnefs. 

1. Mania (mentalis), arifing entirely from paffions 
of the mind. 

2. Mania (corporea), from an evident difeafe of the 
body. . 

Navin according to the different difeafe of the 
body. 

3. Mania (ob/cura), without any paffion of mind or 
evident difeafe of the body preceding. 

The fymptomatic f{pecies of mania are, 

x. Paraphrofyne from poifons. 

2. Paraphrofyne from paffion. 

3. Paraphrofyne febrilis. 

Genus LXVILJ. Oneirodynia. A violent and trou- 
blefome imagination in time of fleep. 

1. Oneirodynia (adiva), exciting to walking and 
bisa motions. 

2. Oneirodynia (gravans), from a fenfe of fome 
seight incumbent, and preffing on the breaft efpe- 


&ially. 
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CLASS III. Cacuexia; a depraved habit of the 
whole or greateft part of the body, without 1 a 
pyrexia or neurofis, 


Orper I. Marcores; a wafting of the iileke body. 


Genus LXIX. Tabes. 
pyrexia. The fpecies are, 

1. Tabes (purulenta), from an external or internal 
ulcer, or from a vomica. 

Varying in its fituation: hence, 

2. Tabes (/crophulofa), in {crophulous conftitutions 

3. labes (venenata), from poifon taken inwardly, 

Genus LXX. Atrophia. Leannefs and afthenia, 
without heGtic pyrexia. ‘The {pecies are, 

1. Atrophia (tanitorum), from too great evacua 
tion. 

2. Atrophia (famelicorum), 
nourifhment. 

3- Atrophia (cacochymica), from corrupted nourifh- 
ment. 

4. Atrophia (debilium), from the funétion of nutri- 
tion being depraved, without any extraordinary eva- 
cuation or cacochymia having preceded. 


Leannefs, afthenia, heCtic 


‘from a deficiency. of 


Orper II. Intumefcentiz. An external tumor of 
the whole or greateit part of the body. 

Set. 1. ddipofe. 

Genus LXXI. Polyfarcia ; a troublefome {welling 
of the body from fat. 

Se&. II. Flatuo/e. 

Genus LXII. Pneumatofis; a tenfe elattic fwel- 
ling of the body, crackling under the hand. The 
side are, 

. Pneumatofis (/pontanea), without any manifeft 
caret 

2. Pneumatofis (¢raumatica), from a wound in the 
breatt. . 

3. Pneumatofis (venenata)s from poifon injeGed or 
applied. 

4. Pneumatofis (Ay/ferica), with hytteria. 

Genus LXXIII. Tympanites; a tenfe, elaltic, fo- 
norous {welling of the abdomen; coftivenefs; a decay 
of the other parts. The fpecies are, 

1. Tympanites (inte/finalis), with a tumor of the 
abdomen frequently unequal, and with a frequent eva- 
cuation of air relieving the tenfion and pain. 

2. Tympanite: (abdominalis.), with a more evident 
noife, a more equable tumor, and a lefs frequent emif- 
fion of flatus, which alfo gives lefs relief. 

Genus LXXIV. Phyfometra; a flight elaftic fwel- 
ling in the epigaftrium, having the figure and fituation 
of the uterus. 

Se&. III. Aquofe or Hydropes. 

Genus LXXV. Anafarca. A foft, inelaftic fwel- 
ling of the whole body, or fome part of it. The {pe- 
cies are, 

1. Anafarca (/erofa), from a retention of ferum on 
account of the fuppreffion of the ufual evacuations, or 
from an increafe of the ferum on account of too great 
a quantity of water taken inwardly. © 

2. Anafarca (oppilata), from a compreffion of the 
veins. 

3. Anafarca (exanthematica), arifing after exanthe- 
mata, efpecially after the ery/ipelas. 

N 2 4. Anafarca 
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4. Anafarca (anemia), from the thinnefs of the 
blood produced by hemorrhagy. 

s- Anafarca (debilium), in weak people after long 

ifeafes, or from other caufes. 

Genus LXXVI. Hydrocephalus. A foft inelaftic 
{welling of the head, with the futures of the cranium 
opened. 2h) 

Genus LXXVII. Hydrorachitis. A foft, flender 
fumor abeve the vertebre of the loins; the vertebre 
gaping from each other. 

Genus LXXVIII. Hydrothorax. Dyfpneea; pale- 
nefs of the face; cedematous fwellings of the feet ; 
feanty urine; lying down difficult; a fudden and fpon- 
taneous waking out of fleep, with palpitation; water 
flu@tuating in the breaft. 

Genus LX XIX. Afcites. A tenfe, fearce elaftic, 
but fluctuating {welling of the abdomen. The fpe- 
cies are, 

1. Afcites (abdominalis), with an equal {welling of 
the whole abdomen, and with a fluctuation fufficiently 
evident. 

Varying according to the caufe. 

A, From an obftruction of the vifcera. 

B, From debility. 

C, From a thinnefs of the blood. 

2. Afcites (/accatus), with a {welling of the abdo- 
men, in the beginning at leaft, partial, and with a lefs 
evident fluctuation. 

Genus LXXX. Hydrometra. A {welling of the hy- 
pogaftrium in women, gradually increafing, keeping 
the fhape of the uterus, yielding to preffure, and fluc- 
tuating ; without ifchuria or pregnancy. 

Genus LXXXI. Hydrocele. A fwelling of the 
{crotum, not painful; increafing by degrees, foft, fluc- 
tuating, and pellucid. 

Sed. IV. Solide. 

Genus LXXXII. Phyfconia. A fwelling chiefly 
occupying a certain part of the abdomen, gradually 
increafing, and neither fonorous nor fluctuating. The 
{pecies are, 

Phyf{conia hepatica. 

Phyfconia fplenica. 

Phyfconia renalis. 

Phyfconia uterina. 

Phyfconia ab ovario. 

Phyfconia mefenterica. 

Phyfconia inteftinalis. 

Phyfconia omentalis. 

Phyfconia polyf{plachna.. 

Phyfconia vifceralis. 

Phyfconia externa lupialis. 

Phyfconia externa {cirrhodea. 

Phyfconia externa hydatidofa. 

Phyfconia ab adipe fubcutaneo. 

Phyfconia ab excrefcentia. 


Genus LX XXIII. Rachitis. 


A large head, fwel- 
ling moft in the forepart, the ribs deprefled; abdomen 
fwelled, with a decay of the other parts. 

Varying, 

1. Simple, without any other difeafe. 

2. Joined with other difeafes. 


Orver IlI. Impetigines. Cachexies chiefly de- 
forming the fkin and external parts of the body. 
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Genus LXXXIV, Serophula. Swellings of the 
conglobate glands, efpecially in the neck; {welling 
of the upper lip and fupport of the nofe; the face flo- 
rid, fkin thin, abdomen {welled. ‘he fpecies are, 

1. Scrophula (vulgaris), limple, external, and per- 
manent. 

2. Scrophula (mefenterica), fimple, internal, with 
palenefs of the face, want of appetite, fwelling of the 
abdomen, and unufual fetor of the excrements. 

3. Scrophula (fugax), mot fimple, appearing on- 
ly about the neck ; for the moft part proceeding from 
the reforption of the matter of ulcers in the head. 

4. Scrophula (Americana), joined with the yaws. 

Genus LKXXXV. Syphilis. A contagious difeafe, 
after impure venery, and a diforder of the genitals ; 
ulcers of the tonfils; of the flan, efpecially about the 
margin of the hair; corymbofe papule, ending in 
crufts.and crufty ulcers; pains of the bones; exo- 
ttofes. 

Genus LXXXVI. Scorbutus; in celd countries, 
attacking after putrefcent diet, efpecially fuch as is 
falt and of the animal-kind, where no fupply of freth 
vegetables is to be had; afthenia; ftomacace ; {pots 
of different colours on the fkin, for the moit part h- 
vid, and appearing chiefly among the roots of the 
hair. 

Varying in degree. 

a, Scorbutus incipiens. 

b, Scorbutus erefcens. 

c, Scorbutus inveteratus. 

Varying alfo in fymptoms. 

d, Scorbutus lividus. 

e, Scorbutus petechialis. 

fs Scorbutus pallidus. 

g, Scorbutus ruber, 

4, Scorbutus calidus. 

Genus LXXXVII. Elephantiafis ; a contagious 
difeafe; thick, wrinkled, rough, uniuous fkin, de- 
ftitute of hairs, anefthefia in the extremities, the face 
deformed with pimples, the voice hoarfe and nafal. - 

Genus LXXXVIII. Lepra; the fkin rough, with 
white, branny, and chopped efchars, fometimes moitt 
beneath, with itching. 

Genus LKXXIX. Frambeefia ; fwellings refem- 
bling fungi, or the fruit of the mulberry or rafpberry, 
growing on various parts of the fkin. 

Genus XC. Trichoma; a contagious difeafe ; the 
hairs thicker than ufual, and twifted into inextricable 
knots and cords. ' 

Genus XCl. Ierus; yellownefs of the fkin and 
eyes; white feces; urine of a dark red, tinging what 
is put into it of a clay colour. 

The idiopathic {pecies are, 

1. Iéterus (calculofus), with acute pain in the epi- 
gaftric region, increafing after meals ; biliary concre- 
tions voided by ftool. 

2. I&erus (/pa/modicus ), without pain, after fpafmo- 
dic difeafes and paffions of the mind. : 
3. IGerus (hepaticus), without pain, after difeafes 
of the liver. 

4. IGerus. (gravidarum), arifing during the time of 
pregnancy, and going off after delivery. 

5- [Gerus (infantum), coming on im infants a few 


days after birth. 
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CLASSIV. Locazes. An affection of fome part; 
but not of the whole body. 


Oxper I. Dyfethefie. The fenfes depraved or de” 
ftroyed, from a difeafe of the external organs. 

Genus XCII. Caligo. The fight impaired or to- 
tally deftroyed, on account of fome opaque fubftance 
interpofed between the objects and the retina, inhe- 
rent in the eye itfelf or the eye-lids. The {pecies are, 

1. Caligo (lentis), occafioned by an opaque fpot 
behind the pupil. 

2. Caligo (cornea), from an opacity of the cornea. 

3. Caligo (pupille), from an obftruction of the 

upil. 
‘ waht according to the different caufes from which 
it proceeds. 

4. Caligo (bumorum), from a difeafe or defect of the 
aqueous humour. 

Varying according to the different ftate of the hu- 
mour. 

5. Caligo (palpebrarum), from a difeafe inherent in 
the eye-lids. 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe in 
the eye-lids. 

Genus XCIII. Amaurofis. The fight diminifhed, 
or totally abolifhed, without any evident difeafe of the 
eye; the pupil for the moft part remaining dilated and 
immoyeable. The fpecies are, 

1. Amaurofis (comprefionis), after the caufes and 
attended with the fymptoms of congeftion in the brain, 

Varying according to the nature of the remote 
caufe. 

2. Amaurofis (aonica), after the caufes and ac- 
companied with fymptoms of debility. 

3. Amaurotis (/pafmodica), after the caufes and 
with the figns of fpafm. 

4. Amaurofis (venenata), from poifon taken into 
the body or applied outwardly fo it. 

Genus XCIV. Dyfopia. A depravation of the 
fight, fo that objeéts cannot be diftin@ly perceived, 
except at a certain diftance, and in a certain fituation. 

The fpecies are, 

- 1. Dyfopia < tenebrarum), in which objects are not 
feen unlefs they be placed in a ftrong light. 

2. Dyfopia (luminis), in which objects are not di- 
flin@ily feen unlefs by a weak, light. 

3. Dyfopia {difitorum), in which diftant objects 
are not perceived. 

4. Dyfopia (proximorum), in which the neareft ob- 
jects are not perceived. 

5. Dyfopia (lateralis), in which objects are not 
perceived unlefs placed in an oblique pofture. _ 

Genus XCV. Pfeudoblepfis ; when the fight is dif- 
eafed in fuch a manner that the perfon imagines he 
fees things which really do not exift, or fees things 
which do exit after fome other manner than they real- 
ly are. The fpecies are, 

t. Pfeudoblepfis {imaginaria), in which the perfon 
imagines he fees things which really do not exift. 

Varying according to the nature of the imagina- 
tion. 

2. Pfeudoblepfis (mutans), in which objects really 
exifting appear fomehow changed. 

Varying according to the change perceived in the 
obje&ts, and according to the remote caufe, 
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Genus XCVI. Dyfecceea. A diminution or total 
abolition of the fenfe of hearing. The fpecies are, 
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1. Dyfeccea (organica), from a difeafe in the or- pfeafes. 


gans tranfmitting founds to the internal ear. 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe and 
of the part affected. 

2. Dyfeceea (atonica), without any evident difeafe 
of the organs tranfmitting the’ founds. 

Varying according to the nature of the caufe. 

Genus XCVII. Paracufis; a depravation of the 
hearing. The {pecies are, ; 

1. Paracufis (imperfecta), in which though founds 
coming from external objects are heard, yet it is nei- 
ther diitinétly nor in the ufual manner. 

Varying, 

a, With a dulnefs of hearing. 

b, With an hearing too acute and fenfible. 

c, When a fingle external found is doubled by fome 
internal caufes. 

d, When the founds which a perfon defires to hear 
are not perceived, unlefs fome other violent found 1s 
raifed at the fame time. 

2. Paracufis (?maginaria), in which founds not ex- 
ifting externally are excited from internal caufes. 

Varying according to the nature of the found per- 
eeived, and accerding to the nature of the remote 
caufe. 

Genus XCVIL1. Anofmia; a diminution or aboli: 
tion of the fenfe of fmell. The fpecies are, 

1. Anofmia (organica), from a difeafe in the mem 
brane lining the internal parts of the noftrils. 

Varying according to the nature of the difeafe. 

2. Anofmia (atonica), without any evident difeafe 
of the membrane of the nofe. 

Genus XCIX. Agheuttia; a diminution or aboli- 
tion of the fenfe of tatte. 

1, Agheuttia (organica), from a difeafe in the mem- 
brane of the tongue, keeping off from the nerves thofe 
fubftances which ought to produce tafte. 

2. Agheuftia (aronica), without any evident dif 
eafe of the tongue. 

Genus C. Anefthefia; adiminution or abolition of 
the fenfe of feeling. The fpecies from Sauvages, ad- 
opted by Dr Cullen, are, 

i. Anefthefia a fpina bifida. 

2. Anefthefia plethorica. 

3. Anefthefia nafcentium. 


4. Anzfthefia melancholica. 


Oxper II. Dyforexia ; error or defect of appetite. 

Se&t. I. Appetitus erronei. 

Genus CI. Bulimia; a defire for food in greater 
quantities than can be digefted. 

The idiopathic fpecies are, 

1. Bulimia (helluonum ), an unufual appetite for food, 
without any difeafe of the ftomach. 

2. Bulimia (/yncopalis), a frequent defire of meat, 
on account of a fenfation of hunger threatening fyn- 
cope. 

A Bulimia (emetica), an appetite for a great quan- 
tity of meat, which is thrown up immediately after it 
is taken. 

Genus CI1. Polydipfia; an appetite for an unufual 
quantity of drink. 

The polydipfia is almoft. always fymptomatic, and 


varies 
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which accompanies it. 


Genus CIIT. Pica; a defire of {wallowing fubftan- 


lemrnywee/ ces not ufed as food, 


Genus CIV. Satyriafis; an unbounded defire of 
venery in men. The f{pecies are, 

1. Satyriafis (juvenilis), an unbounded defire of 
venery, the, body at the fame time being little difor- 
dered. 

2. Satyriafis (furens), a vehement defire of venery, 
with a great diforder of the body at the fame time. 

Genus CV. Nymphomania; an unbounded defire 
of venery in women, 

Varying in degree, 

Genus CVI. Noftalgia; a violent defire in thofe 
who are abfent from their country of revifiting it. 

1. Noftalgia (/implex), without any other difeafe. 

2. Noftalgia (complicata), accompanied with other 
difeafes. 

-Se&. II. Appetitus deficientes. 

Genus CVII. Anorexia. Want of appetite for 
food. Always fymptomatic. 

1. Anorexia (Aumoralis), from fome humour load- 
ing the ftomach. 

2. Anorexia (atonica\, from the tone of the fibres 
of the ftomach being loft. 

Genus CVILI. Adipfia ; a want of thirft. Always 
a fymptom of fome difeafe affeCting the fenforium 
commune. 

Genus CIX. Anaphrodifia; want of defire for, or 
impotence to, venery. ' 

The true fpecies are, 

1. Anaphrodifia paralytica. 

2. Anaphrodifia gonorrhoica. 

The falfe ones are, 

1. Anaphrodifia a marifcis. 

.2. Anaphrodifia ab urethre vitio. 


Orver III. Dyfcinefie. Animpediment, or de- 
pravation of motion from a diforder of the organs. 

Genus CX. Aphonia; a total fuppreffion of voice 
without coma or fyncope. The fpecies are, 

1. Aphonia (gutturalis), from the fauces or glottis 


peing {welled. 


2. Aphonia (trachealis), from a compreffion of the 
trachea 

3 Aphonia (atonica), from the nerves of the larynx 
being cut. 

Genus CXI. Mutitas; a want of power to pro- 
nounce words. The fpecies are, 

1. Mutitas (organica), from the tongue being cut 
out or deftroyed. 

2. Mutitas (atonica), from the injuries done to the 
nerves of the tongue. 

» 3. Mutitas (/urdorum), from people being born 
deaf, or the hearing being deftroyed during child- 
hood. . 

Genus CXII. Paraphonia; a depraved found of the 
voice. ‘The fpecies are, 

1. Paraphonia (puberum), in which, about the time 
of puberty, the voice from being acute and fweet, be- 
comes more grave and harfh 

2. Paraphonia (rauca), in which, by reafon of the 
drynefs or flaccid tumor of the fauces, the voice be- 
comes rough and hoarfe. 
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2. Paraphonia (refonans), in which, by reafon of 
an obftruction in the noltrils, the voice becomes hoarfe, 
with a found hiffing through the noftrils. 

4. Paraphonia (palatina), in which, on account of 
a defect or divifion of the uvula, for the moft part with 
an hare-lip, the voice becomes obfcure, hoarfe, and 
unpleafant. 

5- Paraphonia (clangens), in which the voice is 
changed to one acute, fhrill, and {mall. 

6. Paraphonia (comatofa), in which, from a relaxa- 
tion of the velum palati and glottis, a found is pro- 
duced during infpiration. 

Genus CXIII. Pfellifmus; a defe& in the articu- 
lation of words. The fpecies are, 

1. Pfellifmus (Aejfitans), in which the words, efpe- 
cially the firft ones of a difcourfe, are not ealily pro- 
nounced, and not without a frequent repetition of the 
firlt fyllable. 

2. Pfelifmus (ringens), in which the found of 
the letter R is always afpirated, and, as it were, 
doubled. 

3. Pfellifmus (/allans), in which the found of the 
letter L becomes more liquid, or is pronounced in- 
ftead of R. 

4 Pfelli{mus (emolliens), in which the hard letters 
are changed into the fofter ones, and thus the letter S 
is much ufed. 

5- Pfellifmus (albutiens), in which, by reafon of 
the tongue being large, or {welled, the labial let- 
ters are better heard, and often prenounced inftead of 
others. 

6. Pfellifmus (acheilos), in which the labial letters 
cannot be pronounced at all, or with difficulty. ” 

7. Pfelli{mus (logo/ffomatum), in which, on account 


of the divifion of the palate, the guttural letters are 


lefs perfe€tly pronounced. 
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Genus CX1V. Strabifmus; the optic axes of the — 


eyes not converging. ‘The fpecies are, 

1. Strabifmus (Aabituals), from a bad cuftom of 
ufing only one eye. | 

2. Strabifmus (commodus), from the greater debility 
or mobility of one eye above the other; fo that both 
eyes cannot be conveniently ufed. 

3. Strabifmus (weceffarius), from a change in the 
fituation or fhape of the parts of the eye. 

Genus CXV, Contraétura ; a long-continued and 
rigid contraction of one or more limbs. The fpecies 
are, ; 

1. Contractura (primaria), from the mufcles beco- 
ming contracted and rigid. . 

a, From the mufcles becoming rigid by inflamma- 
tion... 

b, From mufcles becoming rigid by fpafm. 

c, From mufcles contraéted by reafon of their anta- 
gonifts having become paralytic. 

d, From) mufcles contracted by an irritating acri- 
mony. 

2, Contractura . (articularis), from ftiff joints. 3 


Orner IV. Apocenofes. A flux either of blood or 
fome other humour flowing more plentifully than ufual, 
without pyrexia, or an increafed impulie of fluids. 

Genus CXVI. Profufio; a flux of blood. 

Genus CXVII. Ephidrofis ; a preternatural evacu- 
ation of fweat. 
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4 ferent parts of the body which fweats moft. parts prefling upon the bladder. 
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Genus CXVILI. Epiphora; a flux of the lacrymal 
humour. 

Genus CXIX. Ptyalifmus; a flux of faliva. 

Genus CXX. Enurefis ; an involuntary flux of urine 
without pain. ‘The fpecies are, 

1. Enurefis (afonica), after difeafes injuring the 
fphin@er of the bladder. ‘ 

2. Enurefis (irritata), from a compreffion or irri- 
tation of the bladder. 

Genus CX XI. Gonorrhea ; a preternatural flux of 
humour from the urethra in men, with or without a 
defire of venery. ‘The fpecies are, 

1. Gonorrhea (pura), in which, without any im- 
pure venery having preceded, 2 humour refembling 
pus, without difuria or propenfity to venery, flows from 
the urethra. 

2. Gonorrhea (impura), in which, after impure ve- 
nery, an humour like pus flows from the urethra with 
dyfuria. The confequence of this is, 

Gonorrheea (mucofz), in which, after an impure go- 
norrhcea, a mucous humour flows from the urethra with 
little or no dyfuria. 

3. Gonorrheea (axerum), in which an humour for 
the moft part pellucid, without any ere¢tion of the 
penis, but with a propenfity to venery, flows from the 
urethra while the perfon is awake. 

4. Gonorrhoea (dormientium), in which the feminal 
liquor is thrown out, with erection and defire of venery, 
in thofe who are afleep and have lafcivious dreams. 


Orver V. Epifchefes ; fuppreffions of evacuations. 

Genus CXXII. Obitipatio; the ftools either fup- 
preffed. or flower than ufual. The fpecies are, 

1. Obftipatio (dedilium), in lax, weak, and for the 
mott part dyfpeptic perfons. 

2. Obftipatio (rigidorum), in people whofe fibres are 
rigid, and frequently of an hypochondriac difpofition. 

3. Obttipatio (od/ructorum), with fymptoms of the 
colica 1ft, 2d, 4th, and 7th, abovementioned. 

Genus CXXIII. Hehuria; an abfolute fuppreffion 
of urine. The fpecies are, 

1. Ifchuria (renalis), coming after a difeafe of the 
kidneys, with pain, or troublefome fenfe of weight in 
the region of the kidneys, and without any {welling 
of the hypogaftrium, or defire of making water. 

2. If{churia (ureterica), coming after a difeafe of the 
kidneys, witha fenfe of pain or uneafinefs in fome part 
of the ureter, and without any tumor of the hypoga- 
ftrium, or defire of making water. 

3. Lfchuria (veficalis), with a fwelling of the hypo- 
galtrium, pain at the neck of the bladder, and a fre- 
quent ftimulus to make water. 

4. Ifchuria (wrethralis), with a fwelling of the hy- 
pogaftrium, frequent ftimulus to make water, and pain 
in fome part of the urethra. 

All thefe {pecies are fubdivided into many varieties, 
according to their different caufes. 

Genus CXXIV. Dyfuria ; a painful, and fomehow 
impeded emiffion of urine. The fpecies are, 

1. Dyfuria (ardens), with heat of water, without 
any manifeft diforder of the bladder. 


4. Dyfuria ( phlogiffica), from an inflammation of the 
neighbouring parts. 

5. Dyfuria (iritata), with figns of a ftone in the 
bladder. 

_ 6. Dyfuria (mucofa), with a copious excretion of 
mucus. 

Genus CX XV. Dyfpermatifmus ; a flow, impeded, 
and infufficient emiffion of femen in the venereal act. 
‘Lhe {pecies are, : 

1. Dyfpermatifmus (uretbralis), from difeafes of 
the urethra... 

2. Dyfpermatifmus (aodo/us), from knots on the 
cavernous badies, 

3. Dyfpermatifmus (prepuiialis), from too narrow 
an orifice of the prepuce. 

4. Dyfpermatifmus (mucofus), from mucus infarc- 
ting the urethra. 

5- Dyfpermatifmus (Aypertonicus), from too ftrong 
an erection of the penis. 

6. Dyfpermatifmus (epilepticus), from a fpafmodic 
epilepfy happening during the time of coition. 

7. Dyfpermatifmus (apradodes), from an imbeci- 
lity of the parts of generation. 

8. Dyfpermatifmus (refluus), in which: there is no 
emiffion of femen, becaufe it returns from the urethra 
into the bladder. 

Genus CXXVI. Amenorrhea. The menfes either 
flowing more {paringly than ufual, or not at all, at their 
ufual time, without pregnancy. ‘lhe {pecies are, 

1. Amenorrhea (eman/ionis), in thofe arrived at 
puberty, in whom, after the ufual time, the menfes 
have not yet made their appearance, and many differ- 
ent morbid affections have taken place. ‘ 

2. Amenorrhea (/upprefionis) in adults, in whom 
the menfes which had already begun to flow are fup- 
preffed. 

3. Amenorrhea (difficilis), in which the menfes flow 
{fparingly, and with difficulty. 


Orper VI. Tumores; an increafed magnitude. of : 
any part without phlogofis, 

Genus CX XVII. Aneurifma; a foft tumor,. with 
pulfation, above an artery, 


Genus CX XVIII. Varix ; a foft tumor, without 


. pulfation, above a vein. 
ulfation,. ab 


Genus CX XIX. Ecchymoma; a diffufed, and fearce 
eminent, livid tumor. 

Genus CX XX. Scirrhus; an hard tumor of fome. 
part, generally of a gland, without pain, and difficult- 
ly brought to fuppuration. 

Genus CXXXI. Cancer. A painful tumor of a 
{cirrhous nature, and degenerating into an ill-condi- 
tioned ulcer. 

Genus CK XXII. Bubo; a fuppurating tumor of 
a conglobate gland. 

Genus CX XXIII. Sarcoma; a foft fwelling, with- 
out pain. 

Genus CX XXIV. Verruca ; a harder fcabrous 
{welling. 

Genus CX XXV., Clavus ; a hard, lamellated thick- 
nefs of the flin. 

Genus 
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Genus CKXXVL. Lupia. A moveable, foft tu- 
mour below the fin, without pain. ; 

Genus CKX XVII. Ganglion. An harder move- 
able {welling, adhering to a tendon. 

Genus CX XXVIII. Hydatis; a cuticular veficle 
filled with aqueous humour. 

Genus CK X XIX, Hydarthrus; a moft painful fwel- 
ling of the joints, chiefly of the knee, at firlt fcarce 
elevated, of the fame colour with the fkin, diminifhing 
the mobility. 

Genus CXL. Exoftofis; a hard tumor adhering to 


a bone. 


Oxpver VII. Etopie; tumors occafioned by the 
removal of fome part out of its proper fituation. 

Genus CXLI. Hernia ; an eCtopia of a foft part as 
yet covered with the fkin and other integuments. 

Genus CXLII. Prolapfus; a bare ectopia of fome 
foft part. 

Genus CXLIII. Luxatio ; the removal of a bone 
from its place in the joints. 


Orper VIII. Dialyfes. A folution of continuity; 
manifeft to the fight or touch. ; 

Genus CX LIV. Vulnus; a recent and bloody fo- 
lution of the unity of fome foft part by the motion of 
fome hard body. 

Genus CXLV. Ulcus. A purulent or ichorous fo- 
lution of a foft part. 

Genus CXLYI. Herpes; a great number of phlyc- 
tenz or {mall ulcers, gathering in clutters, creeping, 
and obftinate. 

Genus CXLVII. Tinea; fmall ulcers among the 
roots of thehair-of the head, pouring out a humour 
which changes to a white friable feurf. 

Genus CXLVIII. Pfora. Itchy puftules and little 
ulcers of an infectiousnature, chiefly infefting the hands. 

Genus CXLIX. Fraétura; bones broken inte 
large fragments. 

Genus CL. Cartes; an exulceration of a bone. 


Having thus prefented to our readers Dr Cullen’s 
general fyftematic view of all the difeafesto which the 
human body is fubjected, we come next to give a more 
particular account of the more important. affections, 
treating of them in the order which Dr Cullen has ar- 
ranged them. 


Cuass 1. PYREXLA#,. or the Febrile 
Difeafes. 


Orpverl. FEBRES, 
Or Fevers ftrictly fo called. 


Sauvag. Clafs If. Vog, Clafs I. Sagar. Clafs XII. 
Morbi Febriles Critici, Lin. Clafs Il. 


Stor. ]. INTERMITTENTS. 


Intermittentes of fome authors; Sauv. Clafs IT. Or- 
der III. Lin. Clafs II. Order II. Vog. Clafs I. Or- 
der I. Sag. Clafs XTI. Order IIT. 

The remittentes of others, Sauv. Clafs 11. Order II. 
Sag. Clafs XII, Order II. 

Exacerbantes, Zin. Clafs II. Order III. 

Continux, Vog. Clafs I. Order II. 

N° 203. 


Crit oN he, 


( Tertiana, Sauv. G. 88. Lin. 16. Hoffm, Stahl. Cleg- 


horn Senac. 


The Genuine 'Teatian. 

(Tertiana legitima, Senert. Hoffm. Cleghorn, Minorc. 
Sauv, Sp. I.) 

1. Defcription. This difeafe, in its moft regular 
form, confifts of repeated paroxifms, returning every 
fecond day, the patient during the intermediate period 
enjoying apparently a ftate of good health. This is the 
moft common form of ague, as it is commonly called in 
Britain. Each paroxy{m. confifts of three parts, the 
cold, the hot, and the {weating ftages. The paroxy{m 
commonly begins with a remarkable fhivering, increa- 
fing frequently to a convalfive fhaking of the limbs. 
The extremities are always cold, fometimes remarkably 
fo. The cold for the moft part is firft perceived about 
the lumbar regions, from thence afcending along the 
{pine turns towards the pit of the ftomach. Sometimes 
it begins in the firft jomt of the fingers and tip of the 
nofe. Sometimes it attacks only a particular part of 
the body, as one of the arms, the fide of the head, 
&c. This cold is often preceded by a heavy and fleepy 
torpor, languor, and laffitude, which we are partly to 
afcribe to real weaknefs and partly to mere lazinefs, 
To thefe fymptoms fucceed yawning and ftretching ; 
after which the cold comes on as above defcribed, not 
unfrequently with a pain of the back, and a trouble- 
fome fenfation of tenfion in the precordia and hypo- 
chondria. To this fucceed naufea and vomiting: and 
the more genuine the difeafe, the more certainly does 
the vomiting come on ; by which a great deal of tough 
mucous matter, and fometimes bilious {tuff or indi- 
gefted food is evacuated during the firft paroxyfims. 
In fome there is only a violent {training to vomit, 
without bringing up any thing : fometimes, inftead of 
thefe fymptoms, a diarrhea occurs; and this chiefly 
in weak, phlegmatic, and aged people, or where an in- 
digefted mucous faburra has long remained in the pri- 
me vie. ; 

When thefe fymptoms have continued for an hour 
or two, the cold begins to go off, and is fucceeded by 
a laffitude, languor, and flaccidity of the whole body, 
but chiefly in the limbs, with an uneafy forenefs as if 
the parts had been bruifed; excepting in thofe cafes 
where the naufea continues for a longer time. After 
this languor, a heat comes on, the increafe of which is 
generally flow, but fometimes otherwife; with pain of 
the head, thirft, and bitternefs in the mouth. ‘The 
pulfe is quick and unequal; fometimes beating 130 
ftrokes in a minute. Ass foon as this heat has aba- 
ted, a little moifture or fweat is obferved to break 
forth ; not always indeed in the firft, but always in the 
fucceeding paroxyfms, and the urine lets fall'a quan- 
tity of lateritious fediment. Uhe whole paroxy{m is 
fcarce ever over in lefs than fix hours, more frequent- 
ly eight, and in violent cafes extends to 12 hours; but 
that which exceeds 12 hours is to be reckoned a f{puri- 
ous kind, and approaching to the nature of continued 
fevers. All thefe fymptoms, however, are repeated 
every fecond day, in fuch a manner that the patient 
is quite free from fever for at leaft 24 hours. ‘The pa- 
roxyfms return much about the fame time, though 
fometimes a little fooner or later. 

3. Caufes 
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Genus I. TERTIANA; the Terrian Fever. Tertia 
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3. Caufes of this difeafe, and perfons fubjed to it. The 
genuine tertian attacks men rather than women, young 
people rather than old; the latter being more fub- 
jet to anomalous tertians. It likewife feizes the 
lufty and ative, rather than the lazy and indolent. 
Thofe, however, who are apt to naufeate their meat, 
fall eafily into a tertian fever. The caufe, according 
to Dr Cullen, is the miafma of marfhes, and that 
only. Other phyficians have taken in many more 
caufes, almoft every thing indeed which debilitates 


the body: but the Doétor denies that any of thefe, 


though they may difpofe the body for receiving 
the difeafe, or may augment it, can by any means pro- 
duce it without the concurrence of the marfh miafma ; 
and it cannot be denied, that it is a difeafe almoft pe- 
culiar to. marfhy fituations. ‘Thus we find it very fre- 
quent in the fenny counties of Britain, although in 
other parts of this ifland it may be confidered as a 
rare difeafe. 

3. Prognofis. The genuine fimple tertian, unlefs 
improper medicines be adminiftered, is génerally very 
eafily cured; nay, the vulgar reckon it of fuch a falu- 
tary nature, that after it they imagine a perfon be- 
comes more ftrong and healthy than before. Hippo- 
crates has obferved, that thefe fevers terminate of 
their own accord after feven or nine paroxyfms. 
Juncker tells us, that it frequently terminates before 
the feventh ‘paroxy{m, but rarely before the fourth. 
He alfo denies that any thing critical is to be obferved 
in its going off; but in this he differs from Vogel, 
who tells us, that the urine, for fome days after the 
fever ig quite gone off, appears flimy, and lets fall much 
fediment. The latter alfo informs us, that befides the 
common crifis by fweat and urine, the tertian hath one 
peculiar to itfelf, namely, dry fcabby ulcers breaking 
out upon the lips. Thefe.fometimes appear about the 
third or fourth paroxy{m ; and then we may venture 
to foretel that the difeafe will go off {pontaneoufly 
after the feventh. But though the difeafe be never 
dangerous, in cold climates at leaft, when properly 
treated ; yet the improper ufe of hot and ftimulating 
medicines may change it into a continued fever, more 
or lefs dangerous according to:the quantity of medi- 
cines taken and the conftitution of the patient ; in 
which cafe the prognofis muft be regulated by the par- 
ticular fymptoms which occur. In warm climates, 
however, the tertian fever may be confidered as a 
much. more dangerous difeafe; and unlefs the moft 
powerful remedies be employed, the patient is in dan- 
ger of falling a victim to every paroxy{m. 


A variety of. theories have been propofed for ex- + 


plaining the phenomena of this affeCtion ; but we may 
eafily affert, that every thing hitherto faid upon the fub- 
jet is highly unfatisfa€tory. . For although it be now 
almoft univerfally admitted, that this fever does arife 
from the effluvia of marfhes, yet in what manner the 
action of thofe effuvia induces fever, and particularly 
why this fever returns in regular paroxy{ms, are quef- 
tions with regard to which we are flill totally in the 
dark. Dr Cullen, with much ingenuity, attempted 
to prove, that the remote caufes of this, as well as of 
other fevers, operated by inducing a ftate of debility ; 
that this debility gives rife to fpafm, induces increafed 
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action, from which the phenomena are to be explains Tertiana. 


ed. But this theory is liable to no lefs.numerous and 
unfurmountable objeCtions than the exploded hypo- 
thefes which had before been propofed by others. For 
it is an undeniable truth, that debility often exifts, even 
to the higheft imaginable degree, without any fever ; 
nay, that when fever has taken place, the debility is 
often much greater after it is entirely gone than at 
any period during its courfe. When {pafm and in- 
creafed aétion do take place, we have no reafon to view 
them in any other light than merely as fymptoms of 
the difeafe ; and while they are often abfent in this 
affection, they frequently occur in others where the 
ficknefs, anxiety, and other charatterifing fymptoms 
of fever are entirely abfent : and, upon the whole,.a 
probable or rational theory of intermittents, as well as 
of other fevers, ftill remain to be difcovered. 

Cure. The treatment of all genuine intermittents, 
whether ¢erttans, quotidians, or quartans, being almoft 
precifely the fame, the general method of cure appli- 
cable to them all may be here given, to which it will 
be'eafy to refer when we come to defcribe the others. 

In treating intermittent fevers, phyficians have 
formed indications of cure according to their ‘dif- 
ferent theories. ‘The followers of Boerhaave, Stahl, 
&c. who imagined that the difeafe proceeded from 
a lentor or other diforders in the blood, always thought 
it neceflary to correct and evacuate thefe peccant hu- 
mours by emetics and purgatives before they attempt- 
ed to ftop the difeafe by the Peruvian bark or any 
other medicine. ‘The bark, iadeed, among fome, feems 
to be held in very little eftimation by them; fince Vo- 
gel affirms, that this medicine, inftead of deferving to 
have the preference of all other febrifuge medicines, 
ought rather to be ranked among the lowelt of the 
whole ;' and for this reafon he afcribes the cures, faid 
to be obtained by the ufe of the Peruvian bark, en- 
tirely to nature. 

According to Dr Cullen, the indications of cure in 
intermitting fevers may be reduced to the following. 

1. In the time of intermiffion, to prevent the res 
turn of the paroxyfms. ae 

2. In the time of paroxy{ms, to conduét thefe in 
fuch a manner as to obtain a final folution of the dif- 
eafe. 

3. To take off certain circumftances which might 
prevent the fulfilling of the two firft indications. 

The firt indication may be anfwered in two ways. 
1. By increafing the ation of the heart and arteries 
fome time before the period of acceffion, and fupport- 
ing that increafed action till the period of acceflion be 
over, and thus to prevent the recurrence of that atony 
and fpafm of the extreme veffels, which he thinks give 
occafion to the recurrence of paroxy{ms. 2. By {up- 
porting the tone of the veffels, and thereby preventing 
atony and the confequent fpafm, without increafing 
the action-of the heart and arteries, the recurrence of 
paroxyfms may be prevented. 

The action of the heart and arteries may be increa+ 
fed, 1. By various ftimulant remedies internally given 
or externally applied, and that without exciting fweat.’ 
2. By the fame remedies, or others, managed in fuch 
a manner as to excite fweating, and to fupport that 
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fweating till the period of acceffion be for fome time 
3. By emetics, fupporting for the fame time 
the tone and aétion of the extreme veffels. 

The tone of the extreme veffels may be fupported 
without increafing the action of the heart and arteries, 
by various tonic medicines; as, 1. Aftringents alone. 
2. Bitters alone. 3. Aftringents and bitters conjoin- 
ed. 4. Aftringents and aromatics conjoined. 5. Cer- 
tain metallic tonics; and, 6. Opiates. A good deal 
of exercife, and as full a diet as the condition of the 
patient’s appetite and digeftion allow of, will be pro- 
per during the time of jntermiffion, and may be confi- 
dered as belonging to this head. Although many 
particulars in this plan of cure are deduced from Dr 
Cullen’s theory, yet there can be no doubt that the 
objeét chiefly to be aimed at is to employ fuch reme- 
dies during the intermiffions as will prevent a recur- 
rence of the paroxy{m. Of all the remedies hitherto 
émployed with this intention, the moft cclebrated, 
perhaps the moft certainly effeCtual, is the Peruvian 
bark ; or, to fpeak more properly, the bark of the 
Cinchona officinalis of Linneus. But it muft be ob- 
fervéd, that good effeéts are only to be expected from 
this medicine when given in fubftance and in large 
quantity ; and for its ufe the following rules or obfer- 
vations have been given, 

1. The bark may with fafety bé employed at any 
period of intermitting fevers, providing that at the 
fame time there be neither a phlogiftic diathefis pre- 
vailing in the fyftem, nor any confiderable or fixed 
eongeftion prefent in the abdominal vifcera.. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in in- 
termittent fevers is during the time of intermiflion, and 
it is to be abftained from in the time of paroxyfms. 

3. In the cafe of genuine intermittents, while a 
due quantity of bark is émployed, the exhibition of 
it ought to be brought as near to the time of acceflion 
as the condition of the patient’s ftomach will allow. 

4. In all cafes of intermittents, it is not fufficient 
that the recurrence of paroxyfms be ftopped for once 
by the ufe of the bark ; a relapfe is commonly to be 
expected, and fhould be prevented by the exhibition 
of the bark repeated at proper intervals. 

The advantage of adminiftering the bark as early as 
poffible, was fully afcertained by Dr Lind in the years 
1765, 66, and 67, during an uncommon prevalence 
of intermittents. When the difeafe was ftopped by the 
bark immediately after the firft or fecond fit, which 
was the cafe with 200 of the Doétor’s patients as well 
as himfelf, neither a jaundice nor dropfy enfued ; 
whereas, when the bark could not be adminiftered, on 
gecount of the imperfe&t remiffion of the fever, or 
when the patient had neglected to take it, either a 
dtopfy, jaundice, or conftant headach, were the certain 
confequences,; and the violence of the difeafe was in 
proportion to the number of the preceding fits, or to 
the continuance of the fever. By every paroxy{m the 
dropfical fwellings were vifibly increafed, and the co- 
Jour of the tkin rendered of a deeper yellow. When 
the fever. continued a few days without remiffton, the 
belly and legs generally {welled ; a violent: headach, 


likewife, and vertigo, for the moft part diftreffed the 
patient ; fo that fome, even after. the fever had left. 


them, were not able to walk-acrofs their-chamber for 


a fortnight or three weeks.. When the returns of the. 
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fever were regular and ever, but flight, four or five fits Ter 


of a fimple tertian were fometimes followed by the 
moft dangerous fymptoms ; efpecially in the year 1765, 
when thefe fevers raged wich the greateft violenee. If, 
as frequently happened, a dropfical patient relapfed in. 
tothe ague, there was an abfolute neceflity for patting 
an immediate ftop to it by the bark; and in upwards 
of 70 fuch patients, Dr Lind obferved the moft bene- 
ficial effets to accrue from this practice. He never 
prefcribed the bark until the patient was free from all: 
fymptoms of the fever; but in that cafe, without re- 
gard to a cough, or any other chronical indifpofition, 
he ordered it to be given in large dofes. 

The bark has been often obferved to fail in remo-- 
ving intermittents, from not continuing the ufe of it 
for a fufficient length of time, from adminiftering it in. 
too {mall a dofe, or from giving it in an improper 
form. It was a prevailing opinion, that an ounce, or 
an ounce and an half, of the bark, taken during one in- 
termiffion, is fufficient to prevent the return of another- 
paroxyfm. * But this is not always the cafe ; for a fe- 
vere fit will often attack a patient who has taken fuch 
a quantity. When this happens, the patient ought to 
perfevere during the following intermiffions, with an 
increafe of the dofe, till five or fix ounces at lealt have 
been taken. The medicine alfo ought not to be omit- 
ted as foon as one fit is ftopped, but fhould be conti- . 
nued in a fmaller dofe, and after longer intervals, for 
at leaft ten days or a fortnight. Even for feveral: 
months after the difeafe is entirely removed, it would 
be advifable to take a little bark occafionally in damp 
weather, or during an eafterly wind, to prevent a re-- 
lapfe. Where the intervals between the fits are fhort, 
as in quotidians and double tertians, from one to two 
drachms of it ought to be taken every two er three. 
hours. 

The form in which this medicine is adminiftered is 
of fome confequence. Mucilages and’ fyrups have- 
been recommended to conceal the tafte of it; but, 
from various experiments, Dr Lind found nothing 
more effectual for this purpofe than fmall-beer or 
milk, efpecially the latter. A drachm of bark mixed> 
with two ounces of milk, and quickly drank, may 
eafily be taken by a perfon of the moft delicate tafte, . 
and by wafhing the mouth afterwards with milk there.. 
will not remain the leaf flavour of the bark; but if; 
the mixture be not drank immediately, the bark will: 
impart a bitter tafte to the milk. This medicine is. 
commonly given in electuaries or bolifes ; but: Dr. 
Lind obferves, that in thefe forms it proves much lefs ; 
efficacious than whenadminifteredin juleps or draughts, 
with the plentiful addition of wine or fpirits. He has . 
remarked, that fix drachms of powdered‘bark,. given . 
in a julep; confifting of one fourth or one third of © 
brandy, is as effectual: as.an ounce. of the powder in. 


' the form.ef an ele€tuary, and’proves lefs difagreeable - 


to the ftomach. For patients unaccuftomed to wine: 


or fpirits, each draught fliould be warmed with fpiritus 


falis ammoniaci, or tin. myrrh. by. both of which. 
the efficacy of the bark is increafed. Dr Lindis alfa, 
fully convinced that wine or {pirits improve the virtues . 
of the bark-much more than elixir vitriol, ting. rofar. 
or fuch other medicines as have been recommended by 
different phyficians. 
For thofe who, aaufeate the bark from a weiner 
Ox 


ice. 
res of the ftomach or other eaufe, he ‘advifes it to be 
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given in clyfters, in which form it is as efficacious 
as when taken by the mouth. For this purpofe the 
extract is moft proper with the addition of a fufficient 


‘quantity of the tinétura thebaica, in order to its being 


longer retained. For children labouring under in- 
termitting fevers, Dr Lind orders the fpine of the 
back to be anointed, at the approach of the fit, with 
a liniment compofed of equal parts of tin¢tura the- 


‘baica and liniment fapon. which has often prevent- 


edit. if this fhould not produce the defired effea, 
he informs us, that two or three tea-fpoonfuls of 


fyrup. e. mecon. given in the hot fit, will generally 


mitigate the fymptoms. But for the entire removal 
of the difeafe, after purging with magnefia alba, he 
prefcribes a drachm of the extraét. cort. Peruvian. 
wath a few drops of tinct. thebaic. in a clyfter, to be 


‘repeated every three hours for a child of about a year 


old. When the ftomach is oppreffed with phlegm, 
the magnefia frequently occafions vomiting, which 
fhould be promoted with warm water. The conftant 
heavinefs of the head: occafioned by thofe fevers in 
fuch tender conftitutions is beft relieved by the appli- 
cation of ablifter to the back. 

The bark has alfo proved effe€tual for the cure of 
intermittentsin children, even when externally applied, 
by putting the powder of it into a quilted waiitcoat. 
Of its efficacy in this way feyeral inftances are related 
by Dr Samuel Pye in the fecond volume of Medi- 
cal Obfervations and Inquiries. In fhort, fo effec- 
tual was the bark found in removing thefe fevers 
when properly applied, that of between four and five 
hundred afflicted with them in the year 1765, Dr 
Lind loft only two, neither of whom had taken this 
medicine. . 

In all thefe fevers, a vomit was adminiftered when- 
ever the patient complained of a ficknefs and reaching 
to vomit, or was feized with a fpontaneous vomiting ; 
and the bark was never given till this ficknefs was 
removed, or a purgative taken to clear more perfectly 
the whole alimentary canal. In thofe patients who 
were troubled with a cough, attended with a pain 
in the fide affefing the breathing, when the pain 
was not relieved by warm fomentations, the balfa- 
mum anodynum, or by a blifter, the Door gene- 
rally ordered a few ounces of blood to be taken 
away, and endeavoured to ftop the fever as foon as 
poflible by the adminiitration of the bark ; having 
found that every return of the fever increafed all fuch 
pains.— When the headach was very violent, and 
harafled the patient during the intermiflions, the fuc- 
cefs of the bark was rendered more complete by the 
application of a blitter to the back.—A giddinefs of 
the head, which is the fymptom. moft commonly re- 
maining after even a flight intermitting fever, was ge- 
nerally relieved by the fal C. C. and the bark in wine. 
‘Phe former of thefe was adminiftered in the following 
manner. 

R Aq. Alex. Simp. 3vii. 

wal, CC! ais, 

Syr. e Cort. Aurant. 4i. 
cochlear. 3j, fubinde. 
If from the continuance of the fever the patient was 

tifirefled with flatulence, a diftenfion of the abdomen, 
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and a {welling of the legs, a fpoonful of tinfura {4- Tertianae 
nebeeatces! 


cra, with the addition of 30 drops of the fpirit lavend. 
compof. was ordered to be taken every night.—A 
continuance of the bark, a change of air, and the cold 
bath, were often found requifite to prevent a relapfe. 
Such is the method of cure recommended by this 
experienced author, who has alfo difcovered the effica- 
cy and fuccefs of opium in intermitting fevers. He 
informs us, that he has prefcribed an opiate to up- 
wards of 300 patients labouring under this difeafe 5 
and he obferved, that, if taken during the intermiffion, 
it had not the leaft effet eithér in preventing or mi- 
tigating the fucceeding paroxyfm : when given in the 
cold fit, it once or twice feemed to remove it; but 
when given half an hour after the commencement of 
the hot fit, it generally gave immediate relief.— 
When given in the hot fit, the effects of opium are 
as. follow. 1. It fhortens and abates the fit; and 
this with more certainty than an ounce of the bark 
is found to remove the difeafe. It generally gives a 
fenfible relief to the head, takes off the burning heat 
of the fever, and occafions a profufe fweat. This 
fweat is attended with an agreeable foftnefs of the 
fkin, inftead of the burning fenfation which affects 


_ patients {weating in the hot fit, and is always much 


more copious than in thofe who have not taken opium. 
3. It often produces a foft and refrefhing fleep to a 
patient tortured in the agonies of the fever, from which 
he awakes bathed in {weat, and in a great meafure free 
from all complaints. 

The Doétor has always obferved, that the effets of 
opium are more uniform and -contftant in intermitting 
fevers than in any other difeafe, and are then more 
quick and fenfible than thofe of any other medicine. 
An opiate thus given foon after the commencement of 
the hot fit, by abating the violence and leffening the 
duration of the fever, preferves thé conflitution fo en- 


tirely uninjured, that, fince he ufed opium in agues, a 


dropfy or jaundice has feldom attacked any of his pa+ 
tients in thofe difeafes). When opium did not imme- 
diately abate the fymptoms of the fever, it never in- 
creafed their violence. On the contrary, mot pa- 
tients reaped fome benefit from an opiate given in the 
hot fit, and many of them bore a larger dofe at that 
time than they could do at any other, The Doctor 
affures us, that even a delirium in the hot fit is not 
increafed by opium, though opium will not remove it. 
Hence he thinks it probable, that many fymptoms 
attending thefe fevers are fpafmodic; but mote efpe- 
cially the head-ach. However, if the patient be deli- 
rious in the fit, the adminiftration of the opiate ought 


to be delayed until he recovers his fenfes, when it will _ 


be found greatly to relieve the weaknefs and faintnefs 
which commonly fueceed the delirium. Dr Lind is 
of opinion, that opium in this difafe is the beft pre- 
parative for the bark ; as it not only produces a com- 
plete intermiflion, in which cafe alone that remedy can 
be fafely adminiftered ; but occafions fuch a falutary 


‘and copious evacuation by fweat, as generally to render 
‘much lefs quantity of bark requifite. He commonly 
prefcribes the opiate in about two ounces of tinétura 
dacra, when the patient is coftive, who is to take the 


bark immediately after the fit. By thefe means the 


paroxy{m is fhortened, and the inteftines are cleanfed, 
previous 
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Febres’ previous to the adminiflration of the bark; as the 


opiate doth not prevent, but only fomewhat retaPds, 
the operation of the purgative. When a vomit is 
given immediately before the paroxyfm, the admint-. 
itration of the opiate fhould be poftponed till the hot 
fit is begun. : 


In the adminiftration of the Peruvian bark, care. 


fhould be taken that it be of a good quality. And 
different opinions have been entertained with refpe& 
to the choice, even where there is no reafon to be- 
lieve that it has been adulterated by the mixture of 
ether articles. For along time, the preference was 
given to {mall quilled pieces of a pale coloured bark ; 
but of late the red bark, which is generally in larger 
mafles, of an apparently coarfer texture, and evidently 
of a more refinous nature, has been highly celebrated 
by Dr Saunders and others. And in cafes where it 
does not difagree with the ftomach or excite loofenefs, 
it is admitted by the molt accurate obfervers to be 
more powerful in preventing the return of intermit- 
tents. Whether the red bark be the produét of a dif- 
ferent {pecies of the cinchona, or be obtained as well 
as the pale quilled bark from the cinchona officinalis, 
is not yet afcertained with fufficient accuracy. 

A {pecies.of cinchona, diftinguifhed by the title of 
cinchona Famaicenfis, has been difcovered in Jamaica and 
other iflands in the Welt Indies. A very accurate de- 
fcription of it has been given by Dr Wright of Jamaica 
in the Philofophical TranfaGtions of London. The 
bark of this {pecies alfo has been recommended in the 
cure of intermittents; but the advantages of it 
have not hitherto been fufficiently confirmed by ex- 
perience. See Cincuona and Jesurrs Bark, 

The barks of various trees readily cultivated in 
Britain, particularly different fpecies of the falix, the 
prunus, the fraxinus, and the quercus, have by fome 
been reprefented as no lefs efficacious than the Peruvian 
bark. But we may fafely venture to affert, that al- 
though feveral of them may poffefs fome power in 
topping intermittents, yet that none hitherto tried 
can be confidered as in any degree approaching to the 
cinchona in point of efficacy. 

But although the Peruvian bark be the beft cure 
for intermittents hitherto difcovered, yet while it can by 
no means be reprefented as the only cure, it is very 
certain that other remedies have in different cafes fuc- 
ceeded after the cinchona has failed. Cures have of- 
ten been obtained by the ufe of different aromatics, 
bitters, and.aftringents. Many articles from the mi- 
neral kingdom alfo have been employed with advan- 
tage. And intermittents have unqueftionably been in 
certain cafes ftopped by different preparations of iron, 
zine, copper, lead, and mercury. But of all the ar- 
ticles of this nature, arfenic has of late been the molt 
celebrated. Arfenic is on good grounds conjectured 


_to be the bafis of an article much employed in the 


cure of intermittents in fome of the countries where 
they are moft prevalent, and fold under the title of 
the ta/lelefs ague drop. The great fuccefs attending 
the ufe of this article, led Dr Fowler, an ingenious phy- 
fician of Stafford, to examine it with particular atten- 
tion. And ina treatife which he has lately publifhed, 
entitled Medical Reports on the effects of arfenic in the 
gure of agues, he has given a formula for an arfenical 
fglution, which he has found very fuecefsful in affec- 
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the fame with the taltelefs ague’ drop. Dr Fowler’s 
mineral folution, as he ftyles it, is found by diffolving 
64 grains of arfenic and as much fixed vegetable al- 
kaline falt ina pound of diftilled water. ‘This folu. 
tion is given in dofes from three to 12 drops, varied 
according to the condition of the patient, and re- 
peated two or three times a-day. And where the 
Peruvian bark has failed in ftopping intermittents, 
it feems to be one of the moft powerful remedies yet 
difcovered. . But after all remedies prove ineffectual, 
intermittents are often {topped by change of feafon 
and of fituation. Uae 

But befides the remedies employed in tertian fevers 
and other intermittents, with the view of preventing 
the return of paroxy{ms, it is often alfo neceflary to 
employ powerful articles with other intentions, particu- 
larly to mitigate and fhorten the paroxy{m when pre- 
fent ; to obviate urgent fymptoms, efpecially thofe of 
an inflammatory or putrid nature; and to obrain a 
complete apyrexia or intermiflion from fever after the 
paroxyfm has ceafed. With thefe intentions, recourfe 
is not unfrequently had to emetics, laxatives, blood- 
letting, blifters, opium, diluents, or fudorifics, as the 
circumftances of the cafe may require. 


The Jrregular or Spurious TERTIAN. 
Sp. I. var. 1. B. 
Tertiana notha five fpuria, Sauv. fp. 2. Sennert. 
Cleghorn. Hoffman. 

The chara¢teriftic marks of this fever are, that its 
paroxy{ms laft longer than 12 hours, and confequently 
it inclines more to the quotidian or continued fever than 
the former. Its paroxyfms have no ftated hour of 
attacking. ‘T’he cure, however, is precifely the fame 
with that above defcribed, obferving the proper cau- 
tions already mentioned with regard to the ufe of the 
bark. 


The Double 'Tertian. Sp. I. var. 2. C. 
Tertiana duplex, Sauv. {p. 13. Vog. G. 12. Sennert. 
Cleghorn. 
Duplicata, Lin. 18. 
The double tertian comes on every day ; but differs 
from the quotidian in fo far, that its paroxy{ms do not 
anfwer to each other fingly, but alternately.. The 


‘firft day, for inftance, the fit will come on in the 


forenoon, the fecond in the afternoon, the third in the 
forenoon, and the fourth in the afternoon. 

Of thefe fevers we fhall give the following defcrip-. 
tion from Cleghorn’s treatife on the difeafes of Mi- 
norca: ‘* They are called double tertians when there: 
are two fits and two intervals within the time of each. 
period. But commonly there is fome difference between 
the two fits, either in refpect of the hour they come 
at, the time of their duration, or the nature and vio- 
lence of their concomitant fymptoms. Some double 
tertians begin in this manner.—Qn_ the evening of 
Monday, for example, a flight fit comes on, and goes 
off early next morning ; but on Tuefday, towards the 
middle of the day, a more fevere paroxyfm begins, 
and. continues till night. Then there is an interval to 
Wednefday evening, when a flight fit commences 2 
new period of the fever, which proceeds in the fame 
manner as the firft; fo that (according to the way 
phyficians ealculate the days of difeafes, by beginning. 
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tions of this kind, and which is probably very nearly, Tert 


ice. 
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to reckon from the firft hour of their invafion), both 
paroxy{ms happen on the odd days, while the greateft 
part of the even days is calm and undifturbed. But 
in moft double tertians the patient has a fit every day 
of the difeafe ; the fevere one commonly appearing at 
noon upon the odd days, the flight one towards even- 
ing on the even days; though fometimes the worlt of 
the two fits happen on the even days. 

“ There is a tertian fever fometimes to be’ met 
with, during each period of. which there are three 
different fits, and as many intervals. For example, 
towards Monday noon the patient is feized with a pa- 
roxyfm, which declines about five or fix o’clock the 
fame evening: a few hours after, another fit begins, 
and continues until morning: from which time there 
is an interval to Tuefday evening, when a third fit 
comes on, and lafts moft part of the night. On 
Wednefday there are again two paroxy{fms, as on 
Monday and on Thurfday, like that of Tuefday ; and 
thus the fever goes on with a double fit on each of the 
odd days, and a fingle fit on the even days. 

‘In double tertians, that interval is the moft con- 
fiderable which follows the fevere fit; for the flight fit 
oftener ends in a remiffion than intermiffion, and fre- 


quently lingers till the other approaches: Hence it 


is, that the night preceding the vehement fit is much 
more reftlefs than that which comes after it, as has 
been obferved by Hippocrates. In double tertians, 
the vehement fit often comes on a little earlier in 
each period, while the flight fit returns at the fame 
hour, or perhaps later and later every other day: fo 
that the motions of one have no influence on thofe of 
the other ; from whence it appears, that each of thefe 
fits hath its own proper independent caufes.” 


Duplicated Tertian. Sp. I. var. 2. D. 
Tertiana duplicata, Sauv. fp. 14. Jones. River, 
This hath, two fits on the fame day, with an inter- 

mediate day on which there are none. This alfo does 
not differ in any remarkable particular from thoferal- 
ready defcribed. 


The Triple Tertian. 
Tertiana triplex, Sauv. {p. 15. 
Semitertiana, Hoffinan. 
Semitertiana primi ordinis, Spzg. 
This differs from the former in having a fingle and 

double fit alternately ; thus, for inftance, if there are 
two fits the firft day, there is only one the fecond, 
two the third, one-the fourth, &c. Its cure the fame as 
before. . 


Sp. I. var. 2. Es. 
Cleghorn. 


The Semi-TEerTian. 
Hemitriteus, Ce//. 
Semitertiana, Cleghorn. 
Semitertiana fecundi ordinis, Spig.- 

Amphimerina hemitriteus, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Amphimerina pfeudo hemitritieus, Sauv. {p» 9. 

The femitertian is defcribed‘by: Dr Cullen as having 
only an evident remiffion between its paroxy{ms ; more 
remarkable between the odd and even day, but lefs 
fo between the even and odd one. For this reafon, 
he adds, that peffibly fome femitertians ought rather 
to be clafled among the remittents ; and owns that it is 
difficult to fettle the boundaries between them. But 


Sp. I. var, 2. F: 


~€leghorn, whom he quotes, defcribes it in the follow- 
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ing manner. ‘A fit begins on Monday noon, for 
example, and goes off the fame night. On Tuefday 
afternoon a fecond fit comes on, and gradually in- 
creafes till Wednelday night, when it terminates. ~ On 
Thurfday morning there is fuch another interval as 
happened on Tuelday morning: But on Thurfday 
afternoon another long fit like the preceding com- 
mences; and returning regularly every other day, leaves 
only a fhort interval of ten or twelve hours during the 
eight and forty. 

Concerning the cure of thefe fevers Dr Cullen ob- 
ferves, that though ro entire apyrexia occurs, the bark 
may be given during the remiflions; and it fhould be 
given even though the remiffions be inconfiderable ; if, 
from the known nature of the epidemic, intermiflions 
or confiderable remiffions are not to be expected, and 
that great danger is apprehended from repeated exa- 
cerbations. 


The Sleepy Tert1an. Sp. I. var. 3. G. 
Tertiana carotica, Sauv. {p. 10. Werlhof. 
Tertiana hemiplegica, Sauv. {p. 20. Werlholf. 
Quotidiana foporofa, Sauv. {p. 8. Car, Pif, 
Febris caput impetens, Sydenham, ep. ad R. Brady. 
This, according to Vogel, is a moft dangerous {fpe- 


cies, and very commonly fatal; for which reafon he 


ranks it among thofe intermittents which he calls ma- 
lignant. Sometimes he tells us the alarming fymptom 


_of a fleepinefs comes on, not at the beginning of the 


difeafe, but will unexpe€tedly occur during the third, 
fourth, fifth, or fixth paroxyim. It commonly begins- 
with the cold fit, and continues during the whole time: 
of the paroxy{m, and, becoming ftronger at every fuc- 
ceeding one, at laft terminates in. a mortal apoplexy... 
Sometimes fevers of this kind rage epidemically. Vo- 
gel relates, that he faw a fimple tertian: changed into 
one of thefe dangerous fevers. The patient was a wo- 
man of a delicate conflitution, and the fymptom ap- 
peared in confequence of her being put ina violent 
paflion:: however, it occurred but once, and fhe reco- 
vered. Hoffinan. mentions a carus in a double ter- 
tian occurring feven times without proving mortal; the” 
Vogel fays, that the powers-of nature are very feldony. 
fufficient to conquer the difeafe. 

In 1678, Dr Sydenham tells us: that intermittents 
raged epidemically at London, where none had ap- 
peared before from1664. Of them ‘it is to be noted: 
(fays he), that though quartans were moft frequent 
formerly, yet now. tertians or quotidians were moft. 
common, tnlefs the latter be intitled double tertians +. 
and likewife, that though thefe tertians fometimes 
began. with chilnefs and fhivering, which were fuc- 
ceeded firft: by heat, and foon after by fweat, and: 
ended’ at length in.a perfect intermiffion, returning 
again after a fixed time, yet they did not keep this 
order after the third or fourth fit, efpecially if the 
patient was confined to his bed and ufed hot cardiacs, 
which increafe the difeafe. But afterwards this fever 
became fo.unufually violent, that only a remiffion 
happened in. the place-of an intermiflion; and ap- 
proaching every. day nearer the fpecies of continued 
fevers, it feized the head, and proved fatal to abun- 
dance of perfons.”’ 


EC9 
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From this defcription of Sydenham’s we may have- 


an idea of the nature of the difeafe. 


p 


As to its cures. 
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Febres he flrongly recommends the bark ; telling us, that, 


~ even in the mof? continued kind of intermittents, the 


nearer the intermittent approaches to a continued fe- 
ver, either fpontaneoufly, or from ufing too hot a re- 
gimen, fo much the more neceflary is it to exhibit a 
larger quantity of the bark; and-that he took advan- 
tage of a remiflion, though ever fo fmall. 


The Stafmodie or Convulfive TERTiAN. ‘Sp. 1. 
var. 3. H. 
Tertiana afthmatica, Sauv. fp. 6. Bonet. 
Tertiana hyfterica, Sauv. {p. 8. Wedel. A. N.S. 
Dec. I. A. II. obf. 193. ( 
Hyfteria febricofa, Sauv. G. 135. {p. 8 A. N.C. 
Dec. I. Ann. il. 
Tertiana epileptica, Sauv. fp. 16. Calder. Lautter. 
~ Quotidiana epileptica, Sauv. fp. 3. Edinb. Effays, 
vol, 5. art. 49. 
Ecclampfia febricofa, Sauu. G. 133: fp. 17. 
Epilepfia febricofa, Sauv. G. 134. fp. 9. 
“'Tertiana tetanodes Medici Beobacht I. Band. 
Tetanus febricofus, Sauv. G. 122. fp. 10. Stork, 
Ann. Med. II. 
Tertians of this kind occur with very differént 
4fymptoms from thofe of the true ones, and fometimes 


“even with thofe which are very extraordinary... In 


fome they are attended with fymptoms of afthma, 
in others with thofe of hyfterics, in others with con- 
vulfions. Where the fymptoms of afthma occur, the 
difeafe muft be treated with diuretics and antifpafmo- 
dics joined with the bark. In the hyfteric afthma 
the fit comes on with cold, yawning, cardialgia, 
terror and dejection of mind. ‘he difeafe is to be 


removed by mild aperients and antihyfterics joined 


«with the bark. 


Of the convulfive tertian we have a moft remarkable 


‘inftance in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, Vol. V. 


‘The patient was a farmer’s fon about 26 years of age, 
of a ftrong plethoric habit of body. He had laboured 
under an ague half a-year, and had taken a great 
deal of bark. While he was telling his cafe to the 
furgeon (Mr Baine of Pembroke), he was fuddenly 
taken with a violent ftamping of his feet; and the 
convulfions gradually afcended from the foles of the 
feet to his legs, thighs, belly, back, and fhoulders. 
His head was then moft violently convulfed, with a 
total deprivation of fpeech; but he had a moft difmal 
vociferation, that might have been heard at a con- 
diderable diftance, his abdomen and thorax working 
and heaving violently and unufually in the mean time. 
This fit having lafted half an hour, a profufe fweat 
‘broke out over all his body, which relieved him ; and 
he then became capable of anfwering fuch quettions 
as were put. Thefe extraordinary fits, he faid, had 
‘been occafioned by a fright, and his neighbours had 
concluded that he was bewitched. They returned 
fometimes twice a-day, and always at the times the 
ague ufed to return. During the paroxy{m his pulfe 
was very high and quick, his face much inflamed, 
and his eyes ready to ftart out of his head. After 
‘the fit was over, he complained of a mof torturing 
pain of the bowels. His tongue was generally moitt, 
and he had a fuppreffion of urine-—This formidable 
‘difeafe, however, was totally fubdued by the ufe 
of the bark, mereurials, antifpaf{modics, opiates, and 
Saline draughts. 


ciN £ 
The Eruptive Tertran. Sp. var. 3. I. 
Tertiana petechialis, Sawv, {p..3. Donat. Lautter. 
‘Fertiana {corbutica, Wedel. A. N.C. Dee. J. A. 
II. obf. 193. 
Tertiana -urticata, Savv. fp. 22. Planchon, Journ. 
_ ‘de Med. 1765. Cleghorn. 
Tertiana miliaris, Sauv. fp. 21. Walthier. 
This {pecies of tertian is accompanied with red or 


livid blotches on the fkin, or an eruption like that oc- 


calioned by the flinging of nettles. In the latter cafe 
Dr Cleghorn fay; the u.feafe is very dangerous ; and 
as the ‘former indicates an incipient diffolution and 
putrefaGtion of the blood, it mutt alfo be reckoned of 
very dangerous tendency. 


The Jnflammatory Tertian. Sp. }.var. 3. K. 
“Tertiana pleuritica, Suu. {p. 4. Valef, Lautt. 
Pleuritis Soha Sauv. G. 103. fp. 14. 

Tertiana arthritica, Sauv.{p 5. Morton. Lautt. 

Sauvages inform us, that he has feen a true and 
genuine pleurify having all the pathognomic figns of 
the difeafe, but affuming the form of an intermittent; 
that is, the patient is one day affeéted with the pleuri- 
fy, and the next feemingly in perfe& health. . He alfo 
tells us, that in the month of May 1760’ a tertian 
raged epidemically, which after the third fit imitated 
a pleurify, the pain of the fide and difficulty of 
breathing coming regularly on, and the fever from 


“an intermittent becoming remittent; the blood had 


alfo the fame appearance with that of pleuritic perfons, 
and the diftemper yielded to bleeding and gentle 
cathartics——Morton alfo informs us, that he has 
obferved fimilar diforders an hundred times over, 
which were always certainly and fafely cured by the 
Peruvian bark. 


The Tertian complicated with other’ Diforders. 
Sp. I.-var. 4. 

Tertiana fcorbutica, Sauv. fp. 9. Etmuller. Ti- 

meus. 

Tertiana fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 14. Deidier. 

Tertiana verminofa, Sauv. fp. 18. Stifer. in a&. 

Helmitad. Lanfei/- de noxis palud. Pringle, 
Ramazzint. Van den Bofch. de contt. vermin. 

The fcorbutic tertian, according to Sauvages, is 
exceedingly anomalous, its periods being fometimes 
much anticipated, and fometimes much poftponed. It 
is exceedingly obftinate, and will return if the body 
be not cleared of its feorbutic taint. The patient 
is affe¢ted with lancinating pains of a wandering na- 
ture. The urine lets fall a duky red f{ediment, or 
a thick branny matter is copioufly fcattered up and 
down in it, feemingly tinged with blood. .The 
ufual fymptoms of fcurvy, viz. livid fpots, and_rot- 
ten fetid gums, alfo frequently occur. For this the 
Peruvian bark is very ufeful, both as a febrifuge and 
antifcorbutic. 

A tertian accompanied with worms is taken no- 
tice of by Sir John Pringle in his treatife on the dif- 
eafes of the army. The worms, he tells us, were of 
the round kind; and though we are by no means to 
reckon them the caufe of the fever, they never failed 
to make it worfe, occafioning obftinate gripings or 
ficknefs at ftomach Jn thefe cafes ftitches were fre- 
quent; but, being flatulent, were not often relieved by 
bleeding. ‘Ihe worms were difcharged by vomiting 
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res. as well as by ftool. For difcharging thefe worms, he 
commonly gave half a drachm of rhubarb with 12 
grains.of calomel; without obferving any inconveni- 
ence from fuch a large dofe of mercury. Anthelmin- 
tics, which aé flowly, had little chance of doing good; 
for though worms will fometimes lie long in the 
bowels. without giving much uneafinefs to a perfon 
otherwi’e well, yet in a fever, efpecially one of a pu- 
trid kind (to which his intermittents always feemed 
to incline), the worms being difturbed by the increafe 
ef heat, and the corruption of the humeurs in the 
prime vie, begin to move about, and ftruggle to get 
eut. Lancifius, who makes this remark, adds, that 


Rome of fevers of this kind, wounds were found in 


: Pringle never had any inftance of this: but knew 
: many cafés in which the worms efcaped by the pa- 
: tient’s mouth, though there had been no previous 
retching to bring them up. One foldier was thrown 
into violent convulfions, but was cured by. the above- 
mentioned powder. 


The Tertian varied from its Origin. 
Wer. 5. 
Tertiana accidentalis, Sawv. Sp. 12. Sydenham. 
Tertiana-a feabie, Sauv..{p. 12. Funcker, tab. 80. 
Hoffman, II. p. 12. 

The exiftence of fevers of this-kind, as we have ala 
ready obferved, is denied by. Dr: Cullen; the acci- 
dental fever of Sauvages was faid to arife from any 
flight.error in.the pon-naturals, and confequently was 
very: eafily cured. That.which arofe from the. repul- 
fion of the itch, was cured as-foon-as.the eruption re- 
turned. 


37 Sp. I. 


The Tertian with only a remiffion between the. 
fits. Sp. II: 

Tritzophya, Sauw..Gen: 85. Sag. .p. 695.. 

Tritezus; Lin. 21. 

Hemitritea, Lin. 23. 

Tertiane remittentes et continuz Au€torum. | 


T ortt, 
Tertiana-fubcontinua, Sauv. {p. 19. 
Quotidiana deceptiva, Sauv. fps.2. 
Amphimerina femiquintana, Sauv. fp. 244. 
‘Tritzophya deceptiva, Sauv, fp. 10.. 
Caufos Hippocratis. - 
Tritzophya caufus,; Sauv. fp. 23 
Febris ardens Boerhaavi?, aph. 738 ?° 


mis implicata, exiftit. Lud: Mercatus.. 
Tertiana peftslens, P. Sal.’ Diverfus. 
Tertiana maligna-peftilens, Riverii. . 
Morbus Hungaricus.. Lang. 

ordan. 

ELanguor Pannonicus, Coder. . 
Amphimerina Hungarica, Sauv. fp. 107 
Hemitriteus peftilens, Schenck. ex Corn. Gamma. 
Febres peftilentes Agyptiorum, A/pin. . 
Febris tertiana epidemia, Barthelin. . 


upon opening the bodies of fome who had died at — 


the inteftines made by the biting of the worms; nay, 
: that fome of. them had even pierced through the coats: 
of the guts, and lay in the cavity of the abdomen. 


Tertiane fubintrantes, proportionate, fubcontiane,.. 


_ Tertiana perniciofa, que fimulata tertiani circuitus . 
effigie lethalis, et:mille accidentibus periculofifi- - 


Lemb.. Sennert... 
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Febres epidemice, autumni 1657 et 1658, Milks. 

Febris fyneches epidemica, ab anno 1658 ad 1664. 
et poitea ab anno 1673 ad 1691, Morton, 

Febres autumnales incipientes, Sydenham. 

Affetus epidemicus Leidenfis, Fy. Sy/vii. 

Morbus epidemicus Leidenfis, 1669, Fanois. 

Tertiane perniciofe et peftilentes, et febres caftren- 
fes epidemie, Lancifi. 

Febres intermittentes anomalz et mali moris, Hof: 
mane 

Febris cholerica minus acuta, Hoffman. 

Febris epidemica Leidenfis, anno 1719, Koger apud 
Haller, Difp. tom. V. 

Amphimerina paludofa, Sauv. fp. 19. 

Febris paludum, Pringle. 

Bononienfis conititutio hiemalis 
A. MC. Vols ITE. 

Amphimerina biliofa, Sauv. fp. 22. 

Febris caftrenfis, Pringle. 

Febris putrida epidemica,. Huxham de a®re ad ann. 
1729. 

Febuis bilioka Laufanenfis, 77/or. 


1729, Beccari in 
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Tertiana. 


Triteophya Wratiflavienfis, Sauv. fp. 3. Hahn 


Epidemia verna Wratiflav. in App. ad. A. N.C. 
Vol. X. 

Triteophya Americana, Sauv. fp. 12. — 

Febris-anomala: Batava,.Grainger.. 

Morbus Naronianus,-Pujati. 


Febris continua remittens, Hillary’s difeafes of Bara - 


badoes. . 
Febris.remittens Indiz orientalis, Zind. diff. inaug. 
17 68. 
Febris critica et febr. biliofa xftatis, Rouppe. 


Febris. remittens regionum calidarum, Lind on the. ~ 


difeafes of hot climates. 


A. Tertiana cholerica five dyfenterica, . Tort. Therap... 


Special. lib. ili. cap. 1. 
caf. 6. 16. 17. 20. Morton, App. ad Exerc. II, 


B. Tertiana fubcruenta five atrabilaris, Torr. ibid. 


Never. feen by Cleghorn, 
C. Tertiana cardiaca,. Zort, ibid. 
Med. caf. 15. 15. 23.: 
Amphimerina cardiaca, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Tritzophya aflodes, Sauv. fp, 6. 
Febris continua aflodes, Vog. 27. 
D.. Tertiana diaphoretica, Tort. ibid. 
Tritzophya typhodes, Sauv. fp. 4.. 
Triteophya elodes, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Febris continua elodes, Vog. 21. 


Lautter. Hift. Med. ~ 


Lautter, Tit. . 


E. Tertiana fyncopalis,..Tort. ibid. Lautter. caf. 11,0. 


19, ¥Es. 155-16: 

Triteophya fyncopalis, Sauv. {p. 1. 
Amphimerina fyncopalis, Sawv. {p. 4. 
Amphimerina humorofa, Sawv. {p. 6. 
Febris continua fyncopalis, Vag. 29. 

F. Tertiana algida, Tort. ibid. Lautter, caf. 13. 
Amphimerina epiala,.Sauv. fp, 3. 
Amphimerina phricodes, Sauv. {p..7. 


‘ Triteophya leipyria, Sauv. fp. 9. 


Tertiana leipyria, Sauv. fp. 23. 
Ration, p. 18. 
Febris continua epiala et leipyria,. Vog. 19.-et 24. . 
G. Tertiana lethargica, Tort. ib. 
Tritzophya carotica, Sauv. {p. 7. Lautter, 3.7. F4. 


Valcarenghi Med: 


Vertiation 
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Morton, Exerc. I. cap. ix, 


Teftiana apoplectica, 
hift. 25. 

Tertiana foporofa, Werlhof. de febr. p. 6. 

Febris epidemica Urbevetana, Lanci/: de noxis pal. 
effuy. I. II. c. 3. 

The remittent fevers aremuch more dangerous than 
the true intermictents, as being generally attended with 
much greater debility of the nervous fyftem and ten- 
dency to putrefcency in the fluids than the latter. 
Sauvages divides his tritaophya, a remittent tertian, 
into the following fpecies. 

1. Triteophya fyncopalis, or that attended with faint- 
ing, It begins like a tertian, with cold fueceeded by 
heat and profufe fweating ; but attended with much 
more dangerous fymptoms, fuch as cardialgia, enor- 
mous vomiting, great weaknefs, {mall contracted 
pulfe, coldnefs of the extremities, and, unlefs time- 
ly affiftance be given, Kills during the fecond or third 
paroxyfm. 

2. ‘Lhe caufus, or burning fever of Hippocrates, 
returns every third day without any new fenfation 
of cold; and is attended with great thirft, heat, 
but without diarrhea or fweat, and continues only 
for one week or two at the utmoft. It attacks chief- 
ly young people of a robuft and bilious habit of body, 
who have been accuftomed to much exercife, and ex- 
pofed to the fun during the heats of {ummer, and have 
alfoufed a phlogiftic regimen. The tongue is dry, fome- 
times black ; the urine of a red or flame colour; to- 
gether with pain of the head, anxiety, and fometimes 
other fymptoms ftill more dangerous. 

3. Triteophya Vratiflavienfis, was a peltilential difeafe 
occafioned by famine, during which the people fed on 
putrid aliments: the air was infected by the vaft num- 
bers of bodies of thofe flain in battle, andtheinhabitants 
were alfo dejected by reafon of being deprived of their 
harveft, and other calamities; to all which was added 
the continuance of a calm in the atmofphere for a long 
time. It began with an acute fever, leipyria or cold- 
nefs of the external parts and fenfation of burning heat 
jnwardly ; general weaknefs; pain of the head and pre- 
cordia; ferous or bilious diarrhoea; a delirium, in 
fome furious, and accompanied with a dread of be- 
ing expofed to the air; on the fecond day the thirft 
was violent, attended with a bilious vomiting as well 
as diarrhea, tough vifcid {pitting, fainting, burning 
heat in the bowels, the tongue dry and feeming as if 
burnt with a hot iron, a fuppreffion of the voice, an- 
xiety, ftupor; after which quickly followed convulfions 
and death. In fome fevers a leipyria came on with an 
exceeding great cold of the extremities, prefentiy fol- 


‘lowed by an intolerable heat of the vifcera, with fymp- 


tomatic fweats, violent diarrhcea, followed by a very 
itchy miliary eruption, On the fourth day came on 
copious {weats, {pafms of the lower jaw, naufea, invo- 
luntary pafling of urine, flight delirium, a flux of icho- 
rous matter from the noftrils, an exceeding tough {pit- 
ting, an epilepfy, and death. Profeflor Hahn, who 
gives the hiftory of this difeafe, was himfelf attacked by 
xt, and fuffered in the following manner. On the firit 
day was a violent feverifh paroxy{m witheut rigor, a 
fharp pain in the occiput, and immediately an inflamma- 
tory pain over the whole head; the feet were extremely 
cold, and the extremities rigid with fpafms. The pain 
continued to increafe daily to fuch a degree, that the 
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contaét of the air itfelf became at laft intolerable; a Terti 


dejeétion of mind and incredible weaknefs followed ; 
he paffed reftlefs nights with continual fweating, heavy 
and pained eyes, and an univerfal fenfation of rheuma. 
tifm over the whole body. On the third day the pains 
were afluaged, but he had a very bad night. On the 
fourth day all the fymptoms were worfe, the feet quite 
chilled, the hands very red and agitated with convul- 
five motions; he was terrified with apprehenfions of 
death, and had a vomiting every now and then: this 
day fponges dipped in cold water were applied over the 
whole body, and he ufed cold water for his drink. On 
the eighth day the pulfe was convulfive ; and the pains 
were fo violent, that they made him cry out almoft con- 
tinually. On the ninth day he was delirious, and threw 
up fome grumous blood. On the 1ith his pulfe was 
more quiet, and he had a {weat ; a decoétion of the 
bark was given: his voice was broken, his fpeech in- 
terrupted, and his teeth chattered upon one another. 
On the 12th his jaw was convulfed, he had a rifus far- 
donicus, and deafnefs ; after which, the paroxy{ms re- 
turned lefs frequently, and only towards night. 
the 14th he had a chilling cold over the whole body, 
a cold {weat ; frequent lotions were applied, and all the 
fymptoms became milder. On the 18th he had a quick 
delirium, but fainted as foon as taken out of bed; a 
fenfation of hunger, followed by copious {weats; pro- 
found fleep ; an-averfion from noife ; every thing ap- 
peared hew and extraordinary. Onthe 36tha cholera; 


on the 48th a f{ealing off of the fkin, and falling off — 
This epidemic carried off above 3000 ° 


of the nails. 
people at Warfaw. Frequent lotion of the body ei- 
ther cold or tepid, watery glyfters, and the copious 
introduétion of watery fluids under the form. of 
drink, were of fervice. But the moft favourable 
crifis was under the form of fome cutaneous erup- 
tion. 

4. Triteophya typhodes. The principal fymptom of 
this fever was a continual fweat with which the pa- 
tients were almoft always wet ; with paroxy{ms re- 
turning every third day. Sauvages tells us, that he 
had twice an opportunity of obferving this fever ; one 
was in the teacher of an academy, about 4o years of 
age, and of a melancholic temperament. He fweated 
every other night fo plentifully, that he was obliged to 
change his linen nine times ; and even on the interme- 
diate days was never perfectly free of fever, and had 
his {kin moiftened with fweat. The other was of a wo- 
man who went about in man’s clothes, and was difco- 
vered only after her death. The difeafe began with a 
flight fenfation of cold, after which fhe fweated for 
eight hours. It was attended with the higheft de- 
bility, anxiety, and at the fame time an infatiable 
hunger. 

5. Triteophya elodes, was an inflammatory epide- 
mic, but not contagious, terminating about the 14th 
or 21ft day. The difeafe came on in the night-time, 
with difturbed reft, univerfal weaknefs, watchings, 
great heat and fweat, rednefs of the face and almoft 
of the whole body, fparkling eyes, the tongue dry 
and white; ahard, tenfe, and turgid pulfe : about. the 


third day a kind of frenzy frequently came on with the’ 


feverifh paroxyfm, the forerunner of an univerfal mi- 
liary eruption ; or, what was worfe, with purple fpots 
fo clofe together, that they looked like an eryfipelas 
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of the whole body. “Sometimes blifters of the fize 
of {mall pearls, filled with acrid. ferum, appeared on 
the neck, armpits, and «trunk of the body, which 
were of all others: the moft-dangerous. There .was a 
variety of the difeafe, which ourauthor calls the humo- 


ralis, and in which the-pulle was foft and feeble, with 


greater weaknefs over the whole body, and the difpo- 
fition to fleep more frequent than in‘the other.; the 
eyes languid:;: the tongue very-white,- but not dry ; and 
worms were difcharged. 


6. Tritzophya affodes. This fpecies arofe from a 


‘foulnefs of the prime vie, and the effluvia of waters in 


which hemp had been fteeped. It began with rigor, 


‘followed by great, heats, reftleffnefs, toffing of the 


limbs, terrible-faintings, immoderate-thirft, dryrefs of 
tongue, delirium, and at length exceflive watchings ; 
thefe laft, however, were lefs dangerous than vertigoes 
or comatofe difpofitions, which brought .on Conv cis 
or apoplexies. 

7. Triteophya carotica, This had exacerbations 
every other evenmg ; and its diftinguifhing fymptom 
avas an exceflive inclination to fleep, preceded by a fe- 
vere headach, and followed by delirium, and fometimes 


convulfions ; the :tongue -was black, and the patient 


infenfible .of thirft after the delirium came on. In 
thofe cafes where the difeafe proved fatal, a fubful- 
tus tendinum and other grievous fymptoms came on. 

9. Triteephya leipyria ie-only a variety of the trite- 
ophya caufus, already defcribed. 

10. Tritecphya deceptiva. This {pecies at firft 
affumes -the appearance-of a continued fever; but af- 
terwards ‘degenerates into .a remittent, or even an in- 


ed with no remarkable fymptoms. 

11. The laft of “Sauvages’s fpecies of Triteophya 
belonging to the remitting tertian is the Americana. 
This, acccording to Sauvages, is the ardent fever with 
which the Europeans are ufually feized on their firft 
coming to America, and generally carries off one half 
of them. Of this there are two varieties, the very 
acute and the acute. ‘lhe very acute ends before the 
Seventh day. It comes on a few days after the per- 
fon’s arrival, with lofs of appetite, with dyfpnoea and 
fighing from weaknefs, head-ach, laffitude, pain of the 
Joins: a pyrexia fucceeds, with great thirft, fweat, and 
heat ; the ficknefs increafes, naufea comes on, with vo- 
tmiting of porraceous bile; the tongue rough, the ex- 


tremities often cold; watching, furious delirium ;' and 


the patient frequently dies on the third day. Copious 
{weats, and a plentiful ‘hemorrhagy from the nofe on 
the fifth day, but not fooner, are ferviceable ; but a bi- 
dious diarrhea is the beft crifis of all. vF 

The acute kind terminates moft frequently on the 
ninth, but very rarely goes beyond the fifteenth day. 
Death frequently comes on between the fourth and fe- 
venth days. Lt begins with ‘head-ach, pain in the 
loins, and fometimes thivering 5 great laffitude, dyf- 
pnoea, thirft; burning fever, increafing every third day ; 
inflation of the abdomen, pain at the pit of the flo- 
mach, naufea, and bilious vomiting. Such is the flate 
of the difeafe within twenty-four hours. The eyes are 
red, and full of tears; the urine pellucid; there is a 
ee delirium, and continual anxiety ; the tongue is dry 
and red, and fometimes, though rarely, black, which 
is a ftill worfe en 3; the a formerly ftrong and 
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full, finks about the fourth day, and becomes tenfe Tertiana. 


and fpafmodic : if a carus then comes on, the patient 
dies the fifth or fixth day ; but if the pulfe keeps up, 
and no carus comes on, a crifis is to be expected by 
f{weat, by a copious hemorrhagy from the nofe, or, 
which is ftill more fafe, by a bilious diarrhea, which is 
never falutary if it comes on before the fifth day. 

To the remitting tertian alfo belong the following 
{pecies mentioned by Sauvages, viz. 

1. Tertiana fubcontinua. This begins like a genuine 
tertian, and. at firft hath diftin@ paroxyfms ; but thefe 
grow gradually more and more obfcure, the difeafe ac- 
quiring daily more of the appearance of continued 
fever, by which it is to be diftinguifhed from the 
other varieties of this fpecies. It is not unfrequently 
joined with thofe fymptoms which attend the fatal fe- 
ver already mentioned ; as cardialgia, cholera, fyncope, 
&c. but in a much lefs degree. The difeafe commonly 
begins with little or no fenfe of cold, but rather a fen- 
fation of heat; when the tertian is doubled, it has firft 
a flighter and then a more fevere fit; and thus goes 
on with an exacerbation on the even days: and though 
it fhould change from a double into a fingle tertian, 
we are {till to fufpect it, if a weak fit is the forerunner 
of a very ftrong one. This change of the testian into 
a continued fever is alfa to -be prognofticated if a heat 
remarkable to the touch is perceived on the day of in- 
termiflion, together with fome difturbance of the pulfe, 
thirft, and drynefs of the tongue ; all of which fhow 
an univerfal tendency to inflammation: the fame is 


foretold by the urine being in fmall quantity, and very © 


red, or of a faffron colour; alfo an ulcerous or aph- 
thous inflammation of the throat, with difficulty of 
{wallowing, or any-very fevere {ymptom coming on ig 
the beginning of the difeafe,’ excepting only a delirium, 
which is eafily removed. ° 

2. Quotidiana decepiva. This is a diforder of an 
inflammatory kind, with a ftrong tendency to putref- 
cency, and fometimes affumes the form of a quotidian. 
In it the patient frequently complains of cold when he 
really is hot, and the remiflion is very indiftiné ; and 
the difeafe is known by the great languor of the pa- 
tient and the foulnefs of his tongue. 

3. Amphimerina cardiaca 18 an acute malignant fever, 
with daily exacerbations, attended, with fainting and 
vomiting of green bile. Afterwards, the weaknefs in- 
creafing, the patient’s extremities grow cold, and a pro- 
fufe f{weat comes on, which is frequently: facceeded by 
death on the fourth day. Another fpecies refembling 


' this Sauvages calls the /ynccpalis ; but the cardiaca dif- 


fers from it in being attended. with cardialgia. 

4. Amphimerina paludofa. 'This is the fever defcri- 
bed by the Britith phyficians under many different 
names, and appearing under various forms, according 
to the different conititutions of the patients. This 


‘fever in the Eaft Indies; according to Dr Lind of 


Windfor, generally comes on fuddenly, and begins 
with a fenfe of debility and a very great lownefs of 
fpirits. Thefe fymptoms are attended with a greater 
or lefs degree of chillinefs, a dizzinefs, a naufea, very 
acute pains in the head and loins, and a trembling of 
the hands ; the countenance is pale, the fkin commonly 
very dry and corrugated, the eyes dull and heavy, the 
pulfe quick and {mall, the breath generally difficult, 
and interrupted with hiccough. 
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As the paroxyfm increafes, the chillinefs now an 


Nerenymeer’ then gives way to irregular heats, which foon become 


violent and permanent ; the naufea likewife increafes ; 
and in fome there comes on a vomiting, in which they 
throw up a great deal of bile. Sometimes bile is 
likewife voided by ftool. The fkin grows red; the 
eyes {mall, and fometimes not a little inflamed. The 
pulfe becomes fuller, and the breath more difficult, 
attended with great reftleffnefs and a troublefome 
thirft ; notwithftanding which (fo great is the naufea) 
the patient cannot endure any kind of liquids. The 
tongue becomes foul, and the pain of the head and 
loins more violent; a delirium then follows; a flight 
moifture appears on the face, and from thence fpreads 
to the other parts ; whilft the violence of the other 
fymptoms abates, and fhows the beginning of a re- 
miffion, which is completed by plentiful fweats. 


On the fever’s remitting, the pulfe returns almoft to: 


its natural flate ; the pains of the head and loins ftill 
continue, though fomewhat lefs violent, as likewife 
the naufea and want of appetite. When the difeafe 
gains ftrength, the remiflion is fcarcely obvious, and 
is immediately followed by another paroxyf{m ; which 
begins, not indeed with fo great a fhivering, but is at- 
tended with a greater pain of the head, the greateft 
anxiety, a heartburn, naufea, vomiting, and bilious 
ftools. The matter moft commonly evacuated by vo- 
mit and ftool is whitifh like chalk and water, or curd- 
led milk which is vomited by fucking children, when 
the curd is much broke down. <A heat, immoderate 
thirft, and delirium, now come on. The tongue be- 


comes more foul; the teeth and infide of the lips are 
covered with a black cruft ; the breath grows hot and 


fetid : another remiffion enfues, attended with a fweat; 
but this remiffion is both fhorter and lefs obvious than 
the firft. 

This fecond remiffion is fucceeded by a paroxy{m, 
in which the fymptoms are far more violent than in 
the former; that which the patient difcharges by vo- 
miting and purging is more fetid; the mouth, teeth, 
and infide of the lips, are not only covered with a 
black -cruft, but the tongue becomes fo dry and ftiff, 
that the patient’s voice can fcarce be heard. Vio- 
lent delirium, with reftleffnefs and anxiety, come on 
chiefly during the paroxyf{m; nor do thefe fymp- 
toms abate till the fever remits, and the patient 
fweats. - 

“When the fever becomes fo violent, during the 
third fit, as to end in death, which is generally the 
cafe, fome of the fick have a coma; in others the de- 
lirium becomes more violent. The difcharges now 
‘become more fetid, and have a cadaverous fmell; the 
ftools are involuntary ; the pulfe is fo quick, fmall, and 
irregular, that it is {carce to be counted, or even felt; 
a cold {weat is diffufed over the whole body, efpecially 


‘the head and neck: the face becomes Hippocratic’ 


and convulfed ; the patient picks the bed-clothes; a 
fubfultus tendinum comes on; the fick lie conftantly 


‘on their backs, and infenfibly flide down to the foot 


of the bed ; their extremities grow cold ; they are then 
feized with convulfions, with which the fcene clofes. 
In this fever, the urine, which at the beginning is 
spale, becomes of a deeper colour by degrees, but 
without depofiting any fediment. There feldom or 
ever appear any petechia, and the prickly heat 
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pearance of the fever. But though thefe were. the 
general fymptoms of this diforder, they waried in the 
different fubjééts, and at different feafons of the fame 
year. The pulfe, for example, in fome, was quick in 
the beginning of the diforder; in others, it varied 
with the other fymptoms. -The fkin was generally 
dry in the beginning of the fit; but in fome it was 
moift, and covered with fweat from the very firft 
beginning of the difeafe. In the month of September, 
when the diforder raged moft, the remiflions were 
very imperfect and ob{cure; but, on the return of 
winter and the healthy feafon, they became more re- 
gular, and the difeafe affumed the appearance of an 
intermitting fever, to fuch a degree as at length not 
to be diftinguifhed from it. In fome the remiffions 
could fcarce be perceived, and the fever continued for 
twa weeks without any material change for the better 
or the worfe. At this time numbers were feized with. 
it. When the diforder continued for any time with- 
out a change, it generally ended in‘death ; while the 
weather grew better, it fometimes, in the {pace of a 
few days, from a commen fever became an intermit- 
ting one, and the patient recovered, unlefs his liver,. 
which was fometimes the cafe, happened to be affefted. 
The cure of an inflammation of the liver proved un- 
certain and tedious ; as it was'commonly dalled by 
a colliquative diarrhoea, which generally endangered: 
the patient’s life.—LEvery fucceeding paroxy{m was. 
obferved to be more dangerous than the .preceding ;, 
the third generally proved fatal; fome died during 
the firft. When this happened, the fever, in the lan-. 
guage of the country, was called a. puca, that isa ftrong: 
fever. 

This difeafe, according to Dr Lind of Haflar hof- 
pital, is the autumnal fever of all hot countries, the 
epidemic difeafe between the tropics, and the difeafe 
moft fatal to Europeans in all hot and unhealthy cli- 
mates. All authors agree that intermittents in gene- 
ral, but particularly this dangerous kind of them, are 
produced by heat and moifture. Dr Lind of Wind- 
for remarks, that the European feamen are very, fub- 
jeQ to the fever above mentioned when they happen. 
to arrive at Bengal in autumn. They are predifpo- 
fed to it from.the nature of their food, their confine- 
ment on board, the very great heats to which they 


‘are expofed during the voyage, and ‘their lying for 


hours together expofed to the night colds. 

Mott of the meat ufed by the crews of ‘thofe fhips. 
is falted, and often in-a putrid ftate, without any frefl: 
vegetables, they having only bifcuits, and fome other 
farinaceous matters. ‘The quantity of the vinous or 
fpirituous liquors allowed them is by far'too fmall to 
fubdue the putrefcent difpofition of their animal-food. 
Their fluids confequently become, from day to day, 
more and more putrefcent, and of courfe the more apt 
to breed and contraét this diforder. This difpofition 
is likewife induced by their being ftewed very clofe to- 
gether, and that for a confiderable length of time, and 
in a foul air, efpecially when the weather happens to be 
too ftormy to permit the hatches and port-holes to be 
kept open. . 

Though the heats they endure in the voyage to In- 
dia are lefs confiderable than thofe of the country it- 
felf, yet they are too much foran European conttitution 
6 to 
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about: 84° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which is fuf- 
ficient to relax them, and promote’a corruption of their 
humours, efpecially when it coincides with the above 
eaufes. It likewife creates a languor and indolence, 
which alone are fufficient to increafe that putrefcence. 
Thefe caufes are apt to be confiderably aggravated by 
the mens being often expofed, when on duty, for hours 
together, to rain, damp, and cold air; a circumftance 
which frequently happens to them when working their 
fhips up the river Ganges in the night-time. Hence 
the perfpiration is checked, and the excrementitious 
fluid which ufed to be difcharged by the fkin being 
retained in the body, contributes, he thinks, very much 
towards the predifpofition to this difeafe. 

But the moft powerful of all the remote caufes is 
juftly thought to be the effluvia of marthes replete with 
putrid animal-fubftances. We have not, however, 
been able to determine from what kind.of putrid ani- 
mal-fubftances 'thefe effluvia derive their virus. For 
that every kind of putrefaction has not fuch an effect 
appears from this, that neither pra¢tical anatomifts, nor 
thofe who by their trades are expofed to the putrid ef- 
fluvia of animals, for inftance fuch tanners and butch- 
ers as keep their fhops and ftalls very dirty, are more 
fubjeét than others to putrid difeafes. Nor are the 
fhip-ftewards and their fervants, whofe bufinefs it is 
to deliver out their provifions to the fhips crews, and 
who {pend the moft of their time amongit the putrid 
and rancid effluvia of the places in which’ thofe pro- 
vifions are kept, more fubje& to putrid fevers than 
their fhip-mates. But whatever be in this, we are well 
affured that fome particular putrid fermentations pro- 
duce noxious vapours, which, united with thofe of 
marthes, render them more pernicious. Hence evi- 
dently proceeds the extreme unhealthfulnefs of a place 
called. Culpi, on the eaftern bank of the Ganges. The 
fhores about it are full of mud, and the banks co- 
vered with trees. Oppofite to the place where the fhips 
lie there is a creek, and about a mile from its entrance 
ftands the town of Culpi: the fhips lie about a mile 
from the fhore. None of the failors on board the 
fhips ftationed at this place enjoyed their health. The 
burying ground alfo contributed not a little to fpread 
the infeGtion .The ground being marfhy, the putrid 
water flowed from the old graves into the new ones, 
which infeGied the grave-diggers and thofe that at- 
tended the funerals; and from this caufe many were 
fuddenly feized while they were performing the lait 
duty to their companions. This 
remarkable for the unhealthfulnefs of its air. It was 
once cuftomary to fend fome of the Company’s fer- 
vants here to receive the cargoes of the fhips, and fend 
them to Calcutta; but fo many of them died on this 
duty, that the Company was at length obliged to dif- 
penfe with it.. 

Hence it plainly appears, how apt putrid animal 
and vegetable fubftances are to render the effluvia of 
fenny places more pernicious than they would other- 
wife be. The reafon why great inundations of the 
Nile and Ganges are followed by a healthy feafon is, 
that by this means the putrid animal and vegetable 
fubftances difperfed over the contiguous countries are 
carried off into the fea—The noxious vapours arifing 
from fens f{pread but a little way. Dr Lind has often 
known fhips crews at a very little diftance from the 


place has ever been e 
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fhore quite free from this difordet. 
thefe marfh miafmata firft bring on the difeafe, yet 
contagion particularly {preads it, and renders it more 
epidemic. Thus the Drake Eaft Indiaman continued 
free from the diforder for two weeks together, when 
fhe had no communication with the other fhips ; 
whereas, as foon as the diforder was brought on board, 
many were feized with it within a few days in fuch a 
manner as to leave no room to entertain the leaft doubt 
concerning its peftilential nature. 

Dr Lind of Haflar hofpital has given a very curious 
and learned account of the appearance of this: fever 
throughout the various parts of the globe. It was ve- 
ry common in England in the years 1765 and 1756, 
one obvious caufe of which was the prevalence of the 
eaftern wind. . This wind in England is often faid to 
bring with it a fog from the fea; but the truth of the 
matter is, that in many places of this ifland the eaft. 
wind frequently raifes a copious vapour from water, 
mud, and all marfhy or damp places. ‘To this exha- 
ling quality of the eaftern wind Dr Lind has often 
been an eye-witnefs. When the wind changes to the 
eaft, the mud fometimes fends up a vapour as thick as 
fmoke; and the doéor has obferved two fifh-ponds in 
his neighbourhood, one of frefh and the other of falt 
water, which on the approach of an eafterly wind 
fometimes alfo emit a denfe vapour, as from a pot of 
boiling-water. In order to view this phenomenon di- 
ftin@ly, the perfon fhould ftand at about 100 yards 
diftance from the mud or ponds. If the fun fhines 
when the wind changes to the eaft, he will obferve a 
conftant fteam of vapours arifing out of the ponds, 
from about five to ten yards in height, while the air 
about him remains ferene. As the vapour or fog an- 
fing from other bodies glides along the furface of the 
earth, and is brought by the eafterly wind to the 
ponds, he will {till be able, for fome time, to diftin- 
guifh the vapours afcending perpendicularly out of the 


_ponds from thofe which are carried in an horizontal di- 


rection by the wind ; efpecially if the fun continues to 
fhine, though faintly. 

This evaporating quality of the eaft-wind feems to 
manifeft itfelf alfo by its effets both on the thermo. 
meter and the human body; for a thermometer hung 
over a damp piece of ground during the fogs or ex- 
halations arifing from it, will often indicate a degree of 
cold below the freezing point. The chillinefs of the 
body, fo fenfibly perceived when in this fituation, feems 
to proceed from the fame caufe, and to produce near- 
ly the fame -fenfations, which the damp arifing from 
the wet floor in achamhber communicates to thofe who 
happen to be in it. 

Winds are not conftant in their effets. As we have 
fometimes warm weather with a north-wind, and fome- 
times very little heat with one blowing from the fouth; 
fo the fogs attending an eaft-wind are net conftant, 
neither ‘is the evaporation above mentioned at all times 
to be perceived. It is poflible, however, that in all 
this there may be a deception; and that inftead of 
{uppofing the quantity of vapours exhaled to be in- 
creafed by an eafterly wind, the coldnefs of that wind 
may only condenfe and render vifible the vapours 
in the air at that time. But even this fuppofition is 


liable to great objeétions, as our coldeft north-winds 
feldom or never produce fuch an effect, but on the 
contrary are attended with dry and-ferene weather. 
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Be this as it will, however, an eaft-wind: is-ufually 
accompanied with a cold, damp, and unwholefome 
vapour, which is obferved to affe&t the health both of 
animals and vegetables, and in many places to produce 


obftinate intermitting fevers, and alfo to occafion fre-. 


quent relapfes. In particular fpots.of the low. damp. 
ifland of Portfea, the ague frequently prevails during 
the autumnal feafon, and in fome years is much more. 
frequent znd violent than in others. It is alfo obfer- 
vable, that this di’eafe always attacks ftrangers, or thofe 
who have formerly lived ona drier foil, and in a more 
elevated fituation, with greater feverity than thofe.who. 
are natives of the ifland. 

The year 1765 was remarkable, not only. for the 
long continuance of the eafterly winds, but for an ex- 
ceflive degree of heat, which produced a more violent 
aud general rage of thofe difeafes than had been known 
for many years before. In the month of Angult the 
quickfilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer,often rofe to 
82° in the middle of the day. This confiderable ad- 
dition. of heat, together with the want of refrefhing 
rains, greatly fpread the fever, increafed its vialence, 
and even changed its form in many places: At Portf- 
mouth, and throughout: almoft the whole ifland of 
Portfea, an alarming continual or remitting fever ra- 
ged, which extended itfelf as far as Chichefter. At the 
fame:time, the town of Gofport, though diftant only 
one mile from Portfmouth, enjoyed an almoft total ex- 
emption from fickaefs of every kind ;-whereas in the 
neighbouring villages and farm-houfes, a mild regular 
tertian ague diftrefied whcle families. ‘The violence of 
the fever, with its appearances in a continued, remitting, 
or intermitting form, marked in fome meafure the na- 
ture of the foik In Portfmouth the fymptoms were 
bad,, worfe at Kingfton, and {till more dangerous and 
violent at a place called Half-way Houfes ; a ftreet fo 
named, about half a mile from Portfmouth, where 
fcarcely one im a family efcaped this fever, which ge- 
nerally made its firft-attack with a delirium. In the 
large fuburb of Portfmouth called the Common, it feem- 
ed to rage with more violence than in the town, fome 
parts excepted ; but even whole ftreets of this fuburb, 
together with the houfes in the dock-yard, efcaped its 
attack. 

’ The marines, who were three times a-week exerci- 
fed early in the morning on South Sea beach, fuffered 
much from the effect of the ftagnant water in an ad- 
joining morafs. Halfa dozen of them. were frequent- 
iy taken ill in their ranks when under arms ; fome be- 
ing feized with fuch a giddinefs of their head, that 
they could fcarcely fland ; while others fell down 
fpeechlefs, and upon recovering their fenfes complain- 
ed of a violent head-ach. When fuch patients were re- 
ceived into the hofpital, it was obferved that fome few 
had a regular ague, but that far the greater number 
laboured under a remitting fever, in which fometimes 
indeed there was. no perceptible remiffion for feveral 
days. A conftant pain and giddinefs of the head were 
the moft infeparable and diftreffing fymptoms of this 
difeafe. Some were delirious, and a few vomited up 
a quantity of bile; but in. all the countenance was yel- 
low. A long continuance of the fever produced a drop- 
fy or jaundice, or both. Even a flight attack reduced 
the moft robuft conflitution to a ftate of extreme de- 


bility ; and this weaknefs, together with the giddi- 


crn & 
nefs, continued for:a long time ‘after: the fever. 
fcabby eruption now and then made its appearance on. 
the lips and the corners of the mouth: but dry itchy: 
fpots over the whole-body; refembling much the com~ 
mon itch, and feeming to. partake of the nature of that. 
difeafe, were more. frequently obferved in the patients. 


at Port{mouth, where there was not.the leaft reafon:. 


to fufpect any infection. 
Such ‘is the appearance of the remitting fever occa= 


fioned by marfh miafmita in England. In the Nether- 
lands its fymptoms are not much different. Dr Wind: 
informs us, that at Middleburg, .the capital of Weft. 


Zealand, a ficknefs generally reigns towards the latter. 


end of Augutt, or the beginning of September, which: 


is always moft violent after hot fummers. It commences 
after the rains which fall in the end of July ; the foon- 
er it begins the longer it continues, and it is only check< 
ed by the coldnefs of the weather. ‘Lowards the end’ 
of Auguit and’the beginning of September it isa con- 


tinual burning fever, attended’ with a vomiting of bile, 


which is called.the gall ficknefs. This fever, after con- 


tinuing three or four days, intermits, and affumes the.- 


form of a double tertian ; leaving the patient in a fort- 
night, or perhaps fooner. Strangers that have been. 


accuftomed to breathe-a dry pure air donot recover fa. 


quickly. Foreigners.in indigent circumftanees, fuch. 
as the Scots and German foldiers,. who are garrifoned 


in the adjacent places, are apt after thofe fevers to have - 


a fiwelling in their legs and a-dropfy ; of which many- 
die. 

Thefe difeafes, the Doctor obferves, are the fame: 
with the double tertians common within the tropics. 
Such as are feized with the gall-ficknefs have at firtt 
fome flufhes of heat.over the body, a lofs of appetite, 
a white foul tongue, a yellow tinét in the eyes, and a 
pale colour in the lips. Such.as live well, drink wine,,. 
and have warm clothes and good lodgings, do not fuf- 
fer fo much during the fickly feafon as the poor peo- 
ple ; however, thefe difeafes are not infeétious, and fel- 
dom prove mortal to the natives, 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that the prevailing epi- 
demic of autumn in all marihy countries, is a fever of 
an intermitting hature, commonly of a tertian. form, 
but of a bad kind; which,. in. the dampeft places ané 
worft feafons, appears as.a double tertian,.a remitting, 
or even an ardent fever. But however thefe fevers may. 
vary in their appearance according to the conttitution 
of the patient and other circumftances, they are all of 
a fimilar nature. For though, in the beginning of the 
epidemic, when the heat or rather the putrefaction in 
the air is the greateft, they aflume a continued or a 
remitting form, yet by the end of autumn they ufually 
terminate in: regular intermittents. 

In Zealand, where the air is more corrupted than in 
other parts of the Netherlands, this diflemper, as we 
have already obferved, is called the gall-/ickne/s ; and 
indeed both the redundance and depravation of the 
gall is fometimes fo great, that it has been generally 
afcribed to. the corruption and overflowing of that hu- 
mour. But though it cannot with juftice be faid to 
originate from corrupted gall or bile, it is certain that 
the difeafe may be continued, and the fymptoms ag- 
gravated, by an increafed fecretion and putrefaction of 
the bile occafioned by the fever. In proportion to the 
coolnefs of the feafon, to the height and drynefs of the 


ground, 
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more freely, and removes further from the nature of a 
continued fever. The higher ranks ef people in ge~ 
neral are leaft liable to the: difeafes of the marfhes ; for 
fuch countries require dry houfes, apartments raifed 
above the ground, moderate exercife, without labour 
in the fun or evening damps, a juft quantity of fer- 
mented liquors, plenty of vegetables, and frefh meats. 
Without fuch helps, not only ftrangers, but the natives 
themfelves are fickly, efpecially after hot and clofe fum- 
mers. ‘The hardieft conftitutions are very little ex- 
cepted more than others ; and hence the Britifh in the 
Netherlands: have always been fubjec to fevers. 

By this diftemper the Britifh troops were haraffed 
throughout the whole of the war from 1743 to 1747- 
It appeared in the month of Auguft 17433 the pa- 
roxyfms came on in the evening, with great heat, thirft, 
a violent headach, and often a delirium. 'Thefe fymp- 
toms lafted moft of the night, but abated in the morn- 
ing, with an imperfect fweat, fometimes with an he- 
morrhagy of the nofe or a loofenefs. The ftomach 
from the beginning was difordered with a naufea and 
fenfe of oppreffion, frequently with a bilious and of- 
fenfive vomiting. If evacuations were either neglec- 
ted, or too fparingly ufed, the patient fell into a conti- 
nued fever, and fometimes grew yellow as in a jaundice. 
When the feafon. was further advanced, this fever was 
attended with:a cough, rheumatic pains, and fizy blood. 
The officers. being better accommodated than the com- 
mon men, and the cavalry who had cloaks to keep them 
warm, were not fo fubje&t to it: and others who be- 
longed to the army, but lay in quarters, were leaft of 
all affected ; and the lefs in proportion to their being 
little expofed to heats, night-damps, and the other fa- 
tigues of the fervice. 

In this manner did the remitting fever infeft the 
army for the remaining years of the war ; and that ex- 
a¢tly in proportion to their diftance from the martfhy 
places, of which we have feveral notable inftances in 
Pringle’s obfervations. In Hungary the fame difeafe 
appears with ftill more violence, and is readily compli- 
cated with fevers of a truly peftilential nature, by 
which means it becomes extremely dangerous. _Hun- 
gary is acknowledged to be the moft fickly climate in 
Europe,. and indeed as bad as any inthe world. Here 
it was where the crufaders, in only marching through 
the country to invade Afia, often loft half their num- 
ber by ficknefs; and where the Auftrians not long 
fince buried, in a few years, above 40,000 of their beft 
troops, who fell a facrifice to the malignant difpofition 
ef the Hungarian air. The reafon of this uncommon 
malignity is, that Hungary abounds with rivers, which, 
by often overflowing, leave that low flat country over- 
fpread with lakes and ponds of ftagnating water, and 
with large unwholefome marfhes.. So great is the im- 
purity of thefe ftagnated waters, that by them:the ri- 
vers, even the Danube, whofe courfe.is flow, become 
in fome places corrupted and offenfive. The air is 
moift, and in fummer quite fultry. In the nights of 
harveft, Kramer tells us, it was-fo very damp, that the 
Aufirian foldiers could not fecure themfelves from the 
moifture even by a triple tent-covering. Here epide- 
mical diftempers begin cenftantly to rage during the 
hotteft. months of the year ; which are. July, Augutit, 
and September: and thefe complaints, according to 
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bres pround, this diftemper is milder, remits or intermits 
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the chfervations of the phyfician above-mentioned, are Tertiana. 


the fame with thofe which are epidemic upon the coaft 
of Guinea, and in the fickly climates of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, of which malignant fevers of the remit- 
ting and intermitting kind are the moft common and- 
dangerous. ; 

he heat of the fun in Hungary, according to the 
fame author, is more intenfe than in any other country 
of Europe ; and in proportion to the heat is the pefti- 
Jential quality of the marfhy exhalations. It is con- 
ftantly obferved, that the nearer any city or fort is to 
a mora{s or a large river with foul and oozy banks, 
the more unhealthy are the inhabitants. At fuch 
feafons and places, the air {warms with numberlefs 
infects and animalcules, a fure fign of its malignant 
difpofition; and the hotter the fummer, the more fre- 
quent and mortal are the difeafes. In fhort, this 
country, on account of its unhealthinefs, has been 
termed the grave of the Germans ; and in Italy, the 
Campania of Rome is almoft equally unhealthy. Lan- 
cifius, phyfician to Pope Clement XI. furnifhes us with 
a very ftriking inftance of the malignant quality of the 
air of Campania. Thirty gentlemen and ladies of the - 
firft rank in Rome haying made an excurfion, upon a 
party of pleafure, towards the mouth of the ‘l’yber,. 
the wind fuddenly fhifting, blew from the fouth over 
the putrid marfhes, when zg were immediately feized~ 
with a tertian fever, only one efcaping. 

‘The ifland of Sardinia is annually vifited with an: 
epidemical ficknefs, which rages from June to Sep- 
tember, and is called by the: natives the- zntemperies. 
In fome years there is a want of rain for four or five 
months; and then it is that this ficknefs exerts its 
utmoft violence, being always more. fatal in fome 
places than in others, and in. particular to ftrangers. 
OF this the Britifh had a fevere proof in 1758.—Ad- 
miral Broderick, .in the Prince fhip.of war, anchored. 
in the bay of Oriftagni, where 27 of his men, fent a- 
fhore on duty, were feized with the epidemical diftems 
per of this ifland ; twelve of them in particular, who 
had flept on fhore, were brought on board delirious. 
All of them.in general laboured under a low fever, - 
attended with great oppreffion at the breaft and at 
the pit.of the ftomach, a conftant retching, and fome- 
times a vomiting of bile ; upon which a delirium often~ 
enfued. Thefe fevers changed into double tertians, . 
and terminated in ob{tinate quartan agues.. It is wor- 
thy of remark,. that in this fhip, which lay only two - 
miles from the. land, none were taken ill but fuch as 
had been on fhore, of whom feven died. The prior 
of a.convent, making a vifit to the Englith officers, . 
informed them, that the intemperies of the ifland was 
a remitting or intermitting fever; and that he himfelf. 
had fuffered feveral attacks: of it. Sardinia was fore 
merly fo remarkable for its unwholefome air, that the 
Romans ufed.to banifh their criminals thither ; and it 
is at prefent but-thinly peopled, owing to the mortar 
lity occafioned by this-anaual ficknefs. For although 
it is about 140 miles: long, and in feveral places 75 
miles broad, yet it:is computed that the whole number 
of its inhabitants does not exceed 250,009 : an incon- 
fiderable number, when compared with the inhabitants 
of the lefler, but comparatively more healthful, ifland 
of Corfica; though even there the French loft a num 
ber of their troops by intermitting and remitting fe- 
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Febtes vers, In the ifland of Minorca, too, Dr Cleghorn in- 


forms us, that fevers of this kind prevail exceedingly ; 
that their types are. various, their fymptoms violent, 
the intermiffions fallacious, and that they frequently 
and fuddenly prove fatal. It is more than probable, 
he adds, from the accounts of feveral phyficians and 
travellers, that epidemical tertians are not wholly con- 
fined to the coafts and iflands of the Mediterranean, 
but that they are equally frequent and deftru@tive in 
many other parts of the globe; and perhaps may be 
deemed the anniverfary autumnal diltempers of moft 
hot céuntries in the world. And though in the mild 
climate of Britain, a terfian may always eafily be 
cured when once it is difcovered; yet in warm cli- 
mates, fuch is the rapid progrefs of the diftemper, 
that it is neceflary to know it in the very beginning, 
which 1s very difficult for thofe who have never feen 


‘any but the tertians ufually niet with in Britain. 


From Dr Cleghorr’s account of Minorca, how- 


ever, it doth not appear why that ifland fhould be fo 
‘much infefted with fevers of this kind, fince it is far 


from being a-marfhy country; nay, on the contrary, 
is very dry. The fouth wind, he obferves, is very 
unhealthy ; and it is the prevalence of this wind which 
brings on the fever: but ftill the difficulty is not re- 
‘moved, becaufe the fea-air is fo far from bringing on 
fuch dangerous difeafes, that it is one of the greateft 
prefervatives againft them when it can be had. As 
to the moifture which muft neceffarily accompany an 
infular fituation, that cannot reafonably be admitted 
as a caufe of this or any other difeafe. In the Lon- 
‘don Medical Obfervations we find a paper on a fubje& 
very fimilar to the prefent, namely, the mifchiefs pro- 
duced by lying in damp fheets, or being expofed to 


moift vapour. The author tells us, that he hardly knows 
a ditemper the origin of which hath not by fome been 
afcribed to lying in a damp bed, or fitting in a wet 
room; and yet he does not know any one which will 
certainly be produced by thefe caufes, and people 
frequently expofe themfelves to fuch caufes without 


fuffering any ill effects. <* It muft be owned indeed, 
(ays he), that the vapours arifing from the bilge-water 
of fhips tend to produce a fcurvy. The fwampy 
plains alfo near the mouths of great rivers which are 
often overflowed, and low grounds which cannot rea- 
dily be drained, and thofe tra&ts of land where the 
thicknefs and extent of the woods keep the ground 
moift and half putrid for want of ventilation, are de- 
ftruGtive to the neighbouring inhabitants, by occa- 
fioning obftinate intermittents in the colder climates, 
and peftilential fevers in the hotter regions. But all 
this mifchief arifes not merely from moifture, but from 
an unventilated and putrid moifture; for the inoffen- 
fivenefs of mere wetnefs, untainted with putridity, may 
be reafonably inferred from the following confidera- 
tions. .The air is often fully faturated with moifture, 
and could not be more filled by the vapours arifing 


from a chamber covered with water ; and yet nei- 


ther 1s any epidemical diftemper produced by it, nor 
are thofe remarkably aggravated with which the fick 
happen at that time to be affli@ed. The air from 
rivers and from the fea is probably more replenifhed 
with vapours than inland countries cleared of their 
woods: yet the moft celebrated of the ancient phyfi- 
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fituation of a houfe, on account of its peculiar health- 
fulnefs; and many invalids are fent by the modern 
phyficians to the fea fide, only for the benefit of the 
fea air. 

- “ Where the failors are cleanly, and not too much 
crowded, they are often as healthy-during long voy- 
ages at fea, as they would have been upon any part 
of the land. Venice is not obferved to be lefs healthy 
than London or- Paris. 

*« Thofe who are much difpofed to fweat, lie many 
hours in bed-clothes impregnated probably with a lets 
wholefome moifture than would have been left in the 
fheets half-dried after wafhing ; and I have not yet 
had reafon to think that any remarkable injury was 
done to the health by the continuance of fuch {weats 
almott every night for weeks, and for months, except 
what arofe from the too great copioufnefs of this eva- 
cuation. 

‘‘ Children, and fuch as are troubled with the ftone, 
and thofe who, from other infirmities or age, con- 
flantly wet their beds with their urine, do not appear 
to fuffer in their health on this account. 

‘‘ It is a common pradtice, in fome diforders, to go 
to bed with the legs or arms wrapped in linen cloths 
thoroughly foaked in Malvern water, fo that the fheets 
will be in many places as wet as they can be; and I 
have known thefe patients and their bedfellows receive 
no harm from a continuance of this practice for many 
months. Nor can it be faid that the Malvern water is 
more innocent than any other water might be, on ac- 
count of any ingredients with which it is impregnated ; 
for the Malvern water is purer than that of any 
other {pring in England which I ever examined: or 
heard of. 

“¢ The greateft valetudinarians do not feruple to 
{prinkle lavender-water upon their fheets; and yet, 
when the fpirit is flown off, there is left what is as 
truly water as if it had been taken from the river. 

** Is it obferved, that laundreffes are peculiarly un- 
healthy above other women, though they live half 
their time in the midft of wet linen, in an air fully fa- 
turated with vapours? Many other employments might 
be mentioned, the perfons occupied in which are 
conftantly expofed to wet floors or pavements, or to 
be furrounded with watery vapours, or to have their 
clothes often wet for many hours together. 

** Isit the coldnefs of wet linen which is to be feared? 
But fhirts and fheets, colder than any unfrozen water 
can be, are fafely worn and lain in by many perfons, 
who, during a hard froft, neither warm their fhirts 
nor their fheets——Or does the danger lie in the damp= 
nefs? But then how comes it to pafs, that a warm or 
cold bath, and long-continued fomentations, can be 
ufed, without the deftru@tion of thofe who ufe them? 
Or is it from both together ? Yet we have long heard 
of the thicknefs and continuance of the cold fogs in 
the feas north-welt of England, but have never yet 
been told of any certain ill effect which they have upon 
thofe that livein thefe countries.” 

With regard to the caufes of fevers, however, Dr 
Lind is of opinion, that noxious vapours arifing from 
the earth are for the moft part to be blamed. Even 
in countries feemingly dry, and where violent rains are 
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tans appeared fo very extraordinary and incredible to Tértiana. 


iC. 
res not frequent, he thinks that the air may load itfelf 


with putrid exhalations from the ground; and that, 
except in the burning defarts of Arabia or Africa, 
people are nowhere exempt from difeafes occafioned 
by putrid moifture. In moft of the hot countries, 
however, the pernicious effects of the putrid vapours 
are by no means equivocal. In Guinea, they feem to 
be more extraordinary than any where elfe in the 
world; neither indeed can it be fuppofed, that a hot 
and moift atmofphere can be without putrefcency. It 
may in general be remarked, that in fultry climates, 
or during hot weather, in all places fubje&t to great 
rains, where the country is not cleared and cultivated, 
but is over-run with thickets, fhrubs, or woods, efpe- 
cially if there are marfhes or ftagnating waters in the 
neighbourhood, ficknefs may be dreaded, and particu- 
larly the remitting fever of which we now treat. The 
fens, even in different counties of England, are known to 
be very prejudicial to the health of thofe who live near 
them, and ftill more fo to ftrangers ; but the. woody 
and marfhy lands in hot countries are much more per- 
nicious to the health of Europeans. In all thofe un- 
healthy: places, particularly during fogs or rains, a raw 
vapour, difagreeable to the {mell, arifes from the earth, 
and efpecially in the huts or houfes. But of all the 
vapours which infeft the torrid zone, the moft malig- 
nant and fatal are the Aarmattans: They are faid to 
arife from the conflux of feveral rivers in the king of 
Dormeo’s dominions at Benin (the moft unwholefome 
part of Guinea), where travellers are obliged to be 
carried on mens backs for feveral days journey, through 
fwampy grounds, and over marfhes, amidft ftinking 
ooze, and thickets of mangrove trees which are an- 
nually overflown. .Thefe vapours come up the coaft 
to afurprifing diftance, with the fouth-eaft and north- 
eaft winds: and it has been obferved, that in their 
progrefs they have often changed both the courfe of 
the winds and of the fea currents. ‘The times of their 
appearance at Cape Coaft are the months of Decem- 
ber, January, or February. The north-eaft and fouth- 
eaft winds are always unhealthy, but particularly fo 
during the harmattan feafon. Some years this vapour 
is fearcely perceptible ; but in others it is thick, noxi- 
ous, and deftructive to the blacks as well as whites. — 
The mortality is in proportion to the denfity and du- 
ration of the fog. It has a raw putrid {mell ; and is 
fometimes fo thick, that a perfon or houfe cannot be 
difcerned through it, at the diftance of 15 or 20 yards: 
and it continues fo for 10 or 14 days; during which 
it opens the feams of fhips, fplits or opens the crevices 
of wood as if fhrunk or dried with a great fire, and 
deftroys both man and beaft.—In the year 1754 or 
1755,; the mortality occafioned in Guinea by this 
ftinking fog was fo great, that in feveral negro towns 
the living were fcarce fufficient to bury the dead.—-. 
Twenty women brought over from Holland by a new 
governor to the Cattle del Mina, perithed, together 
with moft of the men in the garrifon. The gates of 
Cape Coaft caftle were fhut up for want of centinels 
to do duty ; the blacks dying at this time as well as 
the white people. It is lucky that it is only in fome 
years that Aarmattans are fo very thick and noxious, 
otherwife that part of the country would be depopu- 
Tated. It is obferved that all fogs are extremely un- 
healthy in thofe parts, particularly before and after the 
rainy feafons ; but the above account of the Aarmat- 


fowe of Dr Lind’s reader:, that he thought proper - 
to publifh a further corroboration of the facts above- 
mentioned. ‘A gentleman (fays he), who had long 
refided at Cape Coaft caftle, informed me, that during 
the time of this fog, being in the upper chambers of 
the fort, the boards of the floor fhrunk fo much, that 
he could difcern the candles burning in the apartments 
below him (there are no plafter ceilings ufed in thofe 
hot countries), and that he could then even dittin- 
guifh what people were doing in the apartments 
below; the feams of the floor having opened above 
half an inch, while the fog lafted, which afterwards, 
upon its being difpelled, became clofe and tight as 
before.”? 

In this country the rains and dews feem to be pof- 
feffed of qualities almoft equally pernicious with the 
fogs. This much is certain, that in Guinea, many 
of the principal negroes, and efpecially of the mulattoe 
Portuguefe, take the utmoft precaution to avoid being 
wet with thofe rains, efpecially fuch as fall firft. At 
the fetting in of the rainy feafon, they generally fhut 
themfelves up in a clofe well-thatched hut, where they 
keep a conftant fire, {moke tobacco, and drink brandy,. 
as prefervatives again{t the noxious quality of the air 
at that time. When wet by accident with the rain, 
they immediately plunge themfelves into falt-water, if | 
near it. Thofe natives generally bathe once a-day, 
but never in the frefh water rivers when they are over~ 
flown with the rains: at fuch times they prefer for 
that purpofe the water of fprings. The firft rains 
which fallin Guinea are commonly fuppofed to be 
the moft unhealthy. They have been known, in 48 
hours, to render the leather of the fhoes quite mouldy’ 
and rotten; they fain clothes more than any other 
rain ; and foon after their commencement, even places 
formerly dry and parched {warm with frogs.. At this: 
time fkins, part of the traffic of Senegal, quickly ge-- 
nerate large worms; and it is remarked,.that the: 
fowls, which greedily prey on other infects, .refufe to- 
feed on thefe. It has been farther obferved, that 
woollen cloths wet in thofe rains, and ‘afterwards hang 
up to dry in the fun, have fometimes become full of 
maggots in a few hours.—It is alfo probable, that as 
in fome of thofe countries the earth, for fix or eight 
months of the year, receives no moifture from the: 
heavens but what falls in-dews,, which every night re-- 
new the vegetation, the furface of the ground in many 
places becomes hard and incruftated with.a dry feurf, 
which pens up the vapours below: until by the con- 
tinuance of the rains for fome time, this cruft is 
foftened, and the long pent up vapours fet free. That 
thefe dews do not penetrate deep into the earth is evi- 
dent from the conftant drynefs and hardnefs of fuch- 
fpots of ground in thofe countries as are not covered 
with grafs and other vegetables. Thus the large rivers 
in the dry feafon being confined within narrow bounds, 
leave a great part of their channel uncovered, which 
having its moifture totally exhaled, becomes a folid. 
hard cruit; but no fooner the rains fall, than by de- 
grees this long parched up cruft of earth and clay gra- 
dually foftens, and the ground, which before had not 
the leaft {mell, begins to emit a ftench, which in four 
or five weeks becomes exceedingly noifome, at which 
time the ficknefs is generally moft violent. 

This ficknefs, however, is not different from the 

remitting 
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-of whites in the trading fhips were 51. 


, apt to run.into the open air. 
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remitting fever which has been defcribed under fo 
many various forms and names. An inflammatory 


‘fever is feldom obferved, during the feafon of ficknefs, 
‘qn this part of the world; and we fhall conclude our 


defeription of the amphimerina paludofa with fome ex- 


tra€ts from the furgeon’s journal of a fhip that failed 


up the rivers of Guinea. 
‘© On the sth of April we failed up the river of 
Gambia, and found all the Englifh in the fort in 


-perfe@ health. ‘The furgeons of the factory infarmed 


me, that a relaxation of the ftomach, and confequent- 


ly a weakened digeflion, feemed to bring on moft of 


‘the difeafes fo fatal to Europeans in the fickly feafon. 
‘They were generally .of a bilious nature, attended 
-with a low fever, fometimes of a malignant, ‘at other 


‘times of a remitting kind——On-the rath of April, 


after failing 30 miles up the river St Domingo, we 


‘came to Catchou, a town belonging to.the Portuguefe, 


in Lat. 20° N. 


people, the governor and three friars. 


In this town were only. four .white 
The number 

One morn- 
ing, towards the latter end of April, a little rain fell. 


‘On the 13th of May there was a fecond fhower, 


accompanied with.a-tornado. -On-the 18th of May 
it rained the whole.day ; and the rain continued, with 
but fhort intervals,: until the beginning of October. 

“‘ In the month.of June, almoft two-thirds of the 
white people were taken ill. ‘Their ficknefs could not 


“be well characterifed by any denomination commonly 


-applied to fevers.:,it however approached neareft to 
what is called:a nervous fever, as the pulfe was always 
Jow,-and the brain and nerves feemed’ principally 
affected. Itshad alfo .a tendency to frequent remif- 
ions. It began fometimes with a vomiting, but 
-oftener with adelirium. Its attack was commonly in 
the night ;,and the patients, being then delirious,.were 
I obferved them fre- 
quently recover their fenfes for a fhort time, by means 
of the heavy rain which fell upon their naked bodies. 
But the delirium foon returned: they afterwards be- 
came comatofe, their pulfe funk, and a train of ner- 
-vous fymptoms followed; their fkin often became 
‘yellow; bilious vomitings and ftools were frequent 
fymptoms. ‘The fever reduced the patient’s ftrength 
fo much, that it was generally fix weeks or two 
months bofate he was able to walk abroad. A con- 
fuming flux, a jaundice, a dropfy, or obftruCtions in 
the bowels, were the confequences of it. 
white men, being the companies of four fhips which 
-were at Catchou, one-third died of the fever, and 


_one-third more of the flux, and other difeafes confe- 
quent upon it; and of thefe not one was taken ill till 
ethe rains began. 


“¢ I believe, on the whole face of the earth, there 
“is f{earce to be found a more unhealthy country than 
this during the rainy feafon : and the idea 1 then con- 
ceived of our white people was by making a compa- 
-rifon of their breathing fuch a noxious air, with a 
enumber of river-fifh put into flagnating water ; where, 
as the water corrupts, the fifth grow lefs lively, they 
droop, pine away, and many die. 

“Thus fome perfons became dull, inactive, or flight- 
ly delirious, at intervals ; and, without being fo much 
as confined to their beds, they expired in that delirious 


,and comatofe fate in lefs than 48 hours, after being 
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became yellow ; their ftomach could not receive much 
food without. loathing and retchings. Indeed it is no 
wonder that this ficknefs proved fo fatal, that recove- 
ries from it were fo tedious, and that they were at- 
tended with fluxes, dropfies, the jaundice, ague-cakes, 
and other dangerous chronical.diitempers. It feemed 
more wonderful to me that any white people ever reco-= 
ver, while they continue to breathe-fo peftiferous an air 
as that at Catchou during the rainyfeafon. We were, 
as I have already obferved, 30 miles from the fea, 
in a country altogether uncultivated, overflowed with 
water, furrounded with thick impenetrable woods, and 
over-run with flime. The air was vitiated, noifome, 
and thick; infomuch that the lighted torches or candles 
burnt dim, and feemed ready to be extinguifhed : even 
the human voice loft its naturaltone. The {mell of the 
ground and of the houfes was raw and offenfive; but the 
vapour arifing from putrid water intheditcheswas much 
worfe. All this, however, feemed tolerable, when com- 
pared with-the infinite numbers of infeéts {warming 
every where, both on the ground and in the air; 
which, as they feemed to be produced and cherifhed by 
the putrefaction of the atmofphere, fo they contributed 
greatly to increafe its impurity. ‘The wild bees from 
the woods, together with millions of ants, over-ran 
and deftroyed the furniture of the houfes; at the fame 
time, fwarms of cockroaches often darkened the air, 
and extinguifhed even candles in their flight ; but the 
greateft plague was the mufquettos and fand-flies, © 
whofe inceffmt buzz and painful ftings were more 
infupportable than any fymptom of the fever. Be- 
fides all thefe, an incredible number of frogs on the 
banks of the river made fuch a conftant and dif- 
agreeable croaking, that nothing but being accuftom- 
ed to fuch an hideous noife could permit the enjoy- 
ment of natural fleep. In the beginning of Otober, 
as the rains abated, the weather became very hot. 
the woods were covered with abundance of dead frogs, 
and other vermin, left by the recefs of the river; all 
the mangroves and fhrubs were likewife overfpread 
with ftinking flime.” 

After fo particular a defcription. of the remitting fe- 
ver in many different parts of the world, we prelume 
it will be needlefs to take notice of any little varieties 
which may occur in the warm parts of America, as 
both the nature and cure of the diftemper are radically 
the fame: neither fhall we lengthen out this article 
with further defcriptions of remitting fevers from the 
works of foreign authors, as, from what we have al- 
ready faid, their nature.cannot well be miftaken. 

Cure. The great difficulty in the cure of remitting 
fevers arifes from their not being fimple difea‘es, but a 
complication of feveral others. Fevers, properly fpeak- 
ing, have but three or four different appearances which 
they can affume without a complication. One is, when 
they are attended with a phlogittic diathefis ; anather 
is, when they affume the form of genuine intermit- 
tents ; a third is, when they produce a great débility of 
the nervous fyftem ; and the fourth 1s, when along 
avith this.debility there is alfo.a rapid tendency to pu- 
“trefaction. If, therefore, all thefe fpecies happen to 
make an attack at once, the moit dangerous fever we 
can imagine will be produced; and however contrary 
it may be to our theories to admit’ the Rolie of 
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fuch an attack, the truth of the fa& is too often con- 
firmed by fatal experience. In the beginning of remit- 
tent fevers, for inftance, the fymptoms indicate a high 
degree of inflammation; but if the praétitioner at- 
tempts to remove this inflammation by blood-letting or 
other evacuations, the pulfe finks irrecoverably, and 
the perfon dies with fuch fymptoms as fhow that the 
nervous fyftem has been from the beginning greatly 
affe&ted; at the fame time the high ftimulants and 
eordials, or the bark, which would have conquered 
the nervous part of the difeafe, increafe the inflamma- 
tory part of it to fuch a degree, that, by a too early 
exhibition of them the patient alfo dies, but after ano- 
ther manner. ‘ 

In the remitting fever of the Eaft Indies, Dr Lind 
of Windfor formed the following indications of cure. 
1. To allay the violence of the fever. 2. To evacuate 
the putrid humours, and take great care to prevent the 
body from inclining to putrefaction. 3. To keep up 
the ftrength of the patient as much as poffible during 
the diforder. 4. To lofe no time in preventing the 
return of the paroxy{ms. 

To allay the violence of the fever, every thing that 
ean contribute to increafe it ought to be carefully 
avoided or removed ; fuch as great heat, too {trong a 
light falling on the eyes, noife, and motion. If du- 
ring the paroxy{m the head and loins be affected with 
violent pains, the pulfe be full and hard, and the heat 
intenfe, bleeding may be ufed, but with the greateft 
caution : for, however ufeful this operation may be in 
cold chmates, the fuccefs of it in warm ones is fo far 
from being certain, that the lives of the patients have 
been often very much endangered, nay even deitroyed 
by it. Dr Badenoch, and the furgeon of the Ponfborne, 
endeavoured each of them to relieve two ‘patients by 
blood-letting ; and the confequence was, that each of 
them loft one patient. Dr Lind bled two patients; 
ene of whom was Mr Richardfon, the firft mate of 
the fhip, who complained of a moft violent pain in his 
head, with a full hard pulfe. About four or five ounces 
of blood were taken from him, by which he was 
greatly relieved: nor was the cure retarded by it; 
nay, the fever afterwards became lefs irregular. At 
the time the other patient was bled, the difeafe was 
exceedingly frequent and violent. He was fo earneft 
for bleeding, that he fired all the reft with the fame 
defire, fwearing, that by refufing them this only re- 
medy, every one of them would be fent to their graves. 
To quiet them, therefore, and get quit of their impor- 
tunities, the Door complied with their requeft, and 
took about five or fix ounees from him who had been 
the firft to require it. The confequence was, that he 
immediately loft his ftrength; and in lefs than an hour, 
during which time he made his will, was carried off by 
the next fit. It is neceflary, however, to obferve, and 
indeed the Doétor himfelf makes the obfervation, with 
regard to this patient, that he was bled at an improper 
time, namely, becween the fits ; whereas, had he been 
bled in the hot fit, it is poffible he might have been 
relieved. 

In fupport of the advantages to be derived from 
bleeding under proper circumftances, we have the 
authority both of Cleghorn and Pringle. As Dr 
Cleghorn pratifed in a very hot country, his ob- 
fervations muft in the prefent cafe have greater weight 
Vou. XI. Part I. 
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than thofe ‘of Pringle, whe pradtiféd “in-a colder Tertiana. 


one. 
in early enough, unlefs there was a {trong contra-indi- 
cation, he always ufed to take away fome blood from 
people of all ages; namely, from robuft adults, 10 
or 12 ounces; from others a fmaller quantity, in 
proportion to their ftrength and years. And further, if 
a violent head-ach, obftinate delirium, and great heat or 
pains of the bowels, were urgent, the bleeding was re- 
peated within a day or two. By this feafonable evacua- 
tion, he found the vehemence of all the paroxyfms 
fomewhat diminifhed ; the apyrexies became more com- 
plete ; the operation of emetics and cathartics render. 
ed fafer and more fuccefsful; and the terrible fymp- 
toms which happened’ about the height of the diftem- 
per; fuch as raving /opor, difficulty of breathing, in- 
flammations of the abdominal vifcera, &c. were either 
prevented or mitigated. But if the fever had conti- 
nued for fome time before he was called, and the mafs 
of blood appeared to be too much melted down or in- 
clined to a putrid diffolution, he either abftained from 
bleeding entirely, or took away a very {mall quantity, 
though fome importunate fymptoms might feem to re- 
quire a larger evacuation. As tothe time of perform. 
ing the operation, he acquaints us, that it is fafe 
eneugh, except when the cold fit lafts or is foon ex- 
pected, or while the fkin is covered with critical 
{weats ; and that he ufually opened a vein in the be- 
ginning of the hot fit; by which means the fick were 
relieved, the immoderate heat of the body, which is 
often produétive of fatal effects, was diminifhed, and 
the critical fweats brought on fooner and in greater 
abundance. 


But though Dr Lind found venefeCtion to be of fuch 


pernicious tendency in his patients, cooling acidulated- 


liquors were of the utmoft fervice, as they corrected 
the putrid humours, leflened the heat and thirft, and 
of courfe prevented the fever from arriving at fo great 
an height as it would otherwife have done. Thofe 
cooling liquors are the beft which are made up with 
fome farinaceous fubftance, as they moft eafily unite 
with our fluids. Foffile acids too, and erytftals of tars 
tar, efpecially the latter, are of confiderable ufe, 
not only in this but in other fevers. The neutral falts, 
prepared with the juice of lemons, were likewife given 
with fuccefs during the heat of the fever. ‘They leffen 
the naufea, the fits become more regular, and the re- 
miffions more full; and they are particularly grateful 
when given in a ftate of effervefcence. The good ef- 
feéts of thefe draughts we are in a great meafure to 
afcribe to the antifeptic quality of the fixed air extri- 
cated from them during the effervefcence ; of which 
we fhall fpeak more fully when treating of the typhous 
fevers. 

During the remiffion, it is proper to evacuate the 
putrid humours by {mall dofes of ipecacuanha, or ra- 
ther tartar emetic. The tartar emetic indeed appears 
to be endowed with fome kind of febrifuge virtue, 
which Dr Cullen thinks is owing to its relaxing the 
febrile fpafm taking place in the capillary veffels. 
But fhould there appear any fymptoms of a topi- 
cal inflammation in fome of the abdominal vifcera, 
a thing which never happens unlefs the  diforder 
has been of fome ftanding, vomiting is to be avoided, 
and we are to depend upon purgatives alone for the 
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@vacuation of the putrid bile, which are always ufe- 
ful in the cure of this diforder. But all acrid and 
ftrong purgatives are to be carefully avoided, and only 
the mild antifeptic ones made ufe of, fuch as cryftals 
of tartar, or tamarinds made up with manna or with 
Glauber’s falt. 

Under the article Gaui, we have obferved, from 
Dr Percival, the effect which vegetable acids have in 
fweetening putrid bile; whence it feems probable, that 
a liberal ufe of thefe acids would be much more fer- 
viceable than a repetition of any kind of purgatives. 
Though in thefe difeafes there is a great quantity of 
putrefcent bile colleéted in the body, yet it feems 
much more probable that this is the efe# rather than the 
eaufe of the diforder; and therefore, though we carry off 
the quantity colie€ted ever fo often, more of the fame 
kind will ftill be produced by the putrefcent difpofition 
of the other fluids, at the fame time that the ftrength 
of the patient muft neceffarily be diminithed by re- 
peated evacuations, when it ought rather to be kept 
up by all poffible means. We ought well to obferve, 
however, that the mineral acids have not that property 
of {weetening putrid bile which the vegetable ones 
have; and therefore the fame relief will not be given 
by them which might reafonably be expeted from vi- 
negar or lemon-juice. 

In order to keep up the ftrength of the patient, 
good food is abfolutely neceflary. Dr Lind allowed 
the fick fmall meffes of panada made with boiled 
rice and barley mixed with currants or raifins and 
prunes, feafoned with fugar and a little wine, efpeci- 
ally claret. During the paroxyfms, they had gruel 


made of flour and rice, with fugar and the juice of 
acid fruit ; and when the fit went off, a little wine was 


added to this mixture. 

The fhirts and bedding muft be very often changed 
and well aired ; their ftools, and all filth and nattinefs, 
are to be immediately removed; the places where they 
are lodged fhould be well aired and frequently fprink- 
led with vinegar; and, in the laft place, the fick muft 
be exceedingly well nurfed. Blifters, according to 
Dr Lind, fhould never be ufed till the fever has been 
of long continuance, or the fpirits and pulfe of the pa- 
tient have begun to flag. But here our author has im- 
plicitly followed Dr Huxham, whofe theory concern- 
ing the ufe of blifters is now found to be erroneous. 
According to that celebrated author, blifters are ca- 
pable of doing confiderable hurt in all cafes where 
there is a tendency to inflammation, by increafing the 
motion of the fluids and the ofcillatory power of the 
veffels, both of which are already too great. They 
are alfo improper, according to him, where there is a 
confiderable tendency of the fluids to putrefaction ; 
becaufe he fuppofes the falts of thefe flies to operate 
in the fame manner with volatile alkalies, that is, by 
diffolving and putrefying the blood ftill farther. But 
Sty John Pringle has fhown, that, in inflammatory 
fevers as well as thofe of the putrid kind, both blifters 
and volatile falts may be of fervice ; the latter, parii- 
cularly, he hath experimentally proved to be fo far from 
promoting putrefaCtion, that they are exceedingly 
itrong antifeptics. 

In the Eaft Indies, Dr Lind found it abfolutely 
neceflary to exhibit the bark in large quantities, and 
as early as.poffible. By this method he not only. fe- 
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to which he was expofed at every fit, but likewife con- 
quered thofe obftruétions which were apt to enfue 
in the abdominal vifcera, and which are to be attri- 
buted tothe continuance of the diforder, and not to 
the bark employed to cure it. He always gave the 
bark during the fecond remiffion, as all his care was 
during the firft to cleanfe the prime vie. He obferves, 
however, that it is to no purpofe to give the bark till 
the neceflary purgations are over; but affures us, that 
it never fails, unlefs from the coming on of a vomiting 
or diarrhoea it cannot be taken in fufficient quantities 
before the return of a paroxyf{m. To prevent the me- 
dicine from vomiting or purging, he mixed a few drops 
of liquid laudanum with every dofe of it. Half a 
drachm was given every half hour in fome convenient 
vehicle, beginning as foon as.the fever had confide- 
rably abated, and the pulfe was returned nearly to its 
natural ftate; both which generally happened before 
the fweats were over. An ounce of the bark was 
fometimes found too little to check the fever, but an 
ounce and a half never failed. It muft be continued 
daily in fmall dofes till the patient has recovered his 
ftrength, and then a greater quantity mutt be given, 
efpecially at the feafon when the rivers overflow the 
country. et 

Dr Pringle found the autumnal remittents in the Ne- 
therlands complicated with a great many inflammatory 
fymptoms ; for which reafon it was. generally found 
neceflary to open a vein in the beginning. ‘Lhe ver- 
nal and later autumnal remitting fevers are accom- 
panied with pleuritic and rheumatic pains from the 
coldnefs of the weather, and on that account require 
more bleeding. A phyfician unacquainted with the 
nature of the difeafe, and attending chiefly to the pa- 
roxyfms and remiffions, would be apt to omit this eva- 
cuation entirely, and give the bark too foon, which 
would bring on a continued inflammatory fever. In 
thefe countries a vein may be fafely opened either du- 
ring the remiffion or in the height of a paroxy{m; and 


‘our author alfo found good effects refulting from bleed- 


ing in the hot fits of the marfh-fever, even after it had 
almoft come to regular intermiffions. After bleeding, a 
purgative was ufually exhibited, of which he gives us. 
the following formula. 

R. Infufi fene commun. Siij. 

EleG&. Lenitiv. 4fs. — 
Nitr. pur. 3i. 
Tind, fen. 3vi. M. 

Of this only one half was taken at once ; and if it: 
did not operate twice in four hours, the remainder 
was then taken. This potion agreed with the fto-. 
mach, purged plentifully, and therefore was a very 
ufeful compofition, Next morning, when there was, 
almoft always fome remiflion, he gave.one grain of eme-. 
tic tartar rubbed with 12 grains of crabs-eyes,. and. 
repeated the dofe in two hours, if the firft had little 
or no effet ; or at any rate in four hours. This mee. 
dicine was intended not only to. vomit,. but alfo to 
operate by ftool, and excite a fweat. If thefe evacua- 
tions were procured, the fever. generally became eafier, 
and was even fometimes cured, This he prefers to the: 
ipecacuanha, and therefore in the latter years of his 
practice difufed that root entirely. The fame medi- 
cine was repeated next.day or the day following; or if, 
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not, a laxative clyfter was thrown in: and this me- 
thod was continued till the fever either went off altoge- 
ther, or intermitted in fuch a manner as to be cured 
by the bark. 

A fimilar method was followed by Dr Huck in the 
remitting fevers of the Welt Indies and North Ame- 
ricae In the beginning he let blood; and in the firit 
remiffion gave four or five grains of ipecacuanha, with 
from half a grain to two grains of emetic tartar. This 
powder he repeated in two hours, taking care that the 
patient fhould not drink before the fecond dofe; for 
then the medicine more readily paffed into the bowels 
after it had operated by vomiting. Ifafter two hours 
more the operation either way was {mall, he gave a 
third dofe, which commonly had a good effe& in 
opening the firft pafflages ; and then the fever either 
went quite off, or intermitted in fuch a manner as to 
yield to the bark. On the continent, he found little 
difficulty after the intermiffion ; but in the Weft In- 
dies, unlefs he gave the bark upon the very firft inter- 
miffion, though imperfe&t, the fever was apt to affume 
a continued and dangerous form. 

In the remitting fevers of hot countries, however, 
it muft be obferved, that the Jancet muft in all cafes be 
much more f{paringly ufed than in fimilar difeafes of 
the colder regions; and we mutt alfo be {paring of vene- 
fe&tion in thofe countries where the marfh effluvia are 
very ftrong and prevail much. For this reafon Dr 
Lind of Haflar greatly condemns the practice of in- 
difcriminate bleeding when people firft arrive in hot 
climates. The firft difeafes indeed which occur in a 
voyage to the fouthward are for the moft part of an 
inflammatory nature, and owing to a fudden tranfition 
from cold to hot weather. This oceafions a fullnefs 
and dittenfion of the veffels ; whence all Europeans, 
on their firft arrival under the tropic, bear evacuations 
much better than afterwards. The practice of indif- 
criminately bleeding, however, a number of the thip’s 
company when they firft come into a warm latitude, is 
by no means found to anfwer the purpofe of a preven- 
tive. In fuch cafes, indeed, as plainly indicate a ple- 
thoric difpofition brought on by the heat, blood-let- 
ting is certainly ufeful. The figns of this are a pain 
and giddinefs in the head; a heavinefs and dulnefs of 
the eyes, which fometimes appear flightly inflamed : 
there is alfo commonly a fenfe of weight and fulnefs 
in the breait, the pulfe at the fame time being quick 
and oppreffed. 

Bux the cafe is quite different after a longer conti- 
nuance of fultry weather, and when the conftitution is 
in fome meafure habituated to the hot climate. For 
it is then obferved, that the fymptoms of inflamma- 
tions in the bowels, even the moft dangerous, are not 
near fo fevere in fuch climates as in cold countries ; 
nor can the patients bear fuch large evacuations. The 
phyfician, however, muft take care not to be mifled 
by the apparent mildnefs of the fymptoms: for he will 
find, notwithftanding fuch deceitful appearances, that 
the inflammation makes a more rapid progrefs in hot 
countries ‘than in cold, fuppurations and mortifications 
being much more fuddenly formed ; and that in general 
all acute diftempers come fooner to a crifis in the warm 
fouthern than in colder regions. Hence it is an im- 
portant rule of practice in thofe climates, to feize the 
molt early opportunity, in the commencement of all 
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threatening inflammations, to make frequent though Tertiana. 


not copious evacuations by blood-letting. For by de- 
lay the inflammation quickly paffes from it firft to its 
laft or fatal ftage ; at leaft an imperfe& crifis in fuch 
inflammatory fevers enfues, which fixes an obftruction 
in the vifcera extremely difficult to remove. 

It is indeed a general maxim with fome phyficians 
in the Weft Indies, that in moft acute diftempers bleed- 
ing in that country is prejudicial. This is founded 
upon a fuppofition that the craflamentum of the blood 
is thinned, and the folids greatly weakened, by the 
heat of the climate. It is therefore objefted, that 
bleeding in fuch an habit of body weakens the powers 
of nature, and withdraws the ftrength which is re- 
quifite to fapport the patient until the crifis of the 
fever. 

This reafoning is partly juft ; but, like all general 
maxims, will admit of exceptions. Firft with regard 
to failors, it is to be remembered, that they are more 
expofed to quick viciflitudes of heat, cold, damps, and 
to various changes of the air and weather, than moft of 
the other inhabitants of the Torrid Zone. Add to 
this, that their intemperance, and the excefles they 
are apt to fall into whenever it is in their power to 
commit them, render them more liable to inflamma- 
tions than any other fet of people. Hence their dif- 
eafes require more plentiful evacuations than the land- 
inhabitants of thofe parts of the world, and generally 
they bear them better. But with regard to the na- 
tives of the country, or thofe who have remained long 
there, it muft be proper to bleed them very fparingly, 
making a {mall allowance for the different feafons of 
the year, the temperature of the air, and the fitua- 
tion of the places where they refide. ‘Thus, in fome 
parts, even on the ifland of Jamaica, at particular fea- 
fons, the weather is cool; wherefore, in thefe places, 
and at fuch feafons, the inhabitants having their fi- 
bres more rigid, and a firmer crafis of their blood, bear 
venefetion much better. 

In cold countries the ftate of the air greatly affifts 
in reftoring the impaired {pring of the fibres; where- 
as every thing almoft in warm weather, fuch as heat, 
moifture, &c. concur to relax and weaken the habit 
of body. Thus we may daily fee perfons in Britain, 
after having fuffered a moft fevere fit of ficknefs, re- 
cover their ftrength and fpirits in a few days, and in 
a very hort time their natural conftitution. But the 
cafe is very different in the fultry regions of the Torrid 
Zone, or indeed in any part of the world where the 
heat of the feafon caufes the mercury to ftand for any 
length of time at the 77th degree and upward of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. During fuch an excefs of 
heat, debility after fevers is apt to remain with Eu- 
ropean conttitutions for feveral months. In Jamaica, 
the convalefcents are fent to the cool fummits of the 
mountains; but a retreat to a more northern climate 
is often abfolutely neceffary to recover their wonted 
tone and vigour of body. _It is a well-eftablifhed 
obfervation, that the negroes and aborigines of the 
Torrid Zone cannot bear plentiiul evacuations by the 
lancet. They commonly mix the moft {timulating 


poignant fpices with their ordinary light food, and 
this is found by experience fuitable to their contti- 

tutions. 
A\s proper preventives for the dangerous fevers of 
Q2 which 


4 
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Febres which we are treating, Dr Lind on all occafions re- 


commends the avoiding of flagnant water, or putrid 
marfhes; the ufe of proper food, cleanlinefs, and fo- 
briety. Of the propriety of removing from the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe places whofe peftilential efluvia pro- 
duce the diforders, we cannot pofitbly entertain a 
doubt ; and of the efficacy of proper food in prevent- 
ing putrid diforders he gives a remarkable inftance in 
the Sheernefs man of war, bound to the Eaft Indies. 
As they went out, the men being apprehenfive of 
ficknefs in fo long a voyage, petitioned the captain 
not to oblige them to take up their falt provifions, 
but rather to permit them to live upon the other fpe- 
cies of their allowance. It was therefore ordered, that 
they fhould be ferved with falt-meat only once a-week 
and the confequence was, that, after a paflage of five 
months and one day, the {hip arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope without having a fingle perfon fick on 
board. As the ufe of Sutton’s pipes had -been then 
newly introduced into the king’s thips, the captain 
was willing to afcribe part of fuch an uncommon 
healthfulnefs to their beneticial effects; but it was foon 
difcovered, that, by the negle&t of the carpenter, the 
cock of the pipes had been all this while kept fhut. 
This fhip remained in India fome months, where none 
of the men, except the boat’s crew, had the benefit of 
going on fhore3 notwithi{tanding which, the crew con« 
tinued to enjoy the moft perfect itate of health 3 they 
were, however, well fupplied with frefh meat. On 
leaving India, knowing they were to flop at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and trufting to a quick paffage, and 
the abundance of refrefhments to be had there, they 
eat their full allowance of falt-meats, during a paflage 
of only 10 weeks; and it is to be remarked the air-pipes 
were now open. ‘Lhe effect of this was, that when they 
were arrived at the Cape, 20 of them were affliGed in 
a moft miferable manner with {corbutic and other dif. 
orders. Thefe, however, were fpeedily recovered by 
the refrefhments they met with on fhore. Being now 
thorouyhly fenfible of the beneficial effe@ts of eating, 
in thefe fovitthern climates, as little falt meat as pof- 
fible when at fea, they unanimoufly agreed, in their 
voyage home from the Cape, to refrain from ‘their 
too plentiful allowance of falt flefh. And thus ‘the 
Sheernefs arrived at Spithead, with her full comple- 
ment of 165 meén in perfeét health and with unbro- 
ken conflitutions ; having in this voyage of t4 months 
and is days buried but one man, who died in‘a ‘mer- 
curial falivation. 

Thus we fee, that a free and pure air is not a fuffi- 
cient prefervative againft a putrefcent flate of the 
fluids, without proper food ; and, on the other hand, 
we have a very remarkable inflance of the inefhi- 
cacy of the mott falutary food to prevent putrid dif- 
eafes, in a véry noxious ftate of the atmofphere. In 
the year 1717, at the fiege of Belgrade in Hungary, 
the fever of the country, and the flux,.occafioned a 
moft extraoadinary mortality among the troops. ‘The 
dread of 'thefe difeafes caufed every one, as may na- 


turally be fuppofed, to have recourfe to different pre- . 


cautions for felf-prefervation. Prince Eugene, the 
commander in chief, had water and the provifions for 
his table fent him twice -a-week from Vienna. The 
pure flream of the river. Kahlenberg was regularly 
brought to him: ‘he avoided all’exceffes, antl lived ‘re- 
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by eating a cool melon; and mixed his ufual wine, 
which was Burgundy, with water. Yet notwithftand- 
ing his utmoft care, he was feized witha dyfentery ; 
which woald have quickly put an end to his life, -had 
not the {peedy conclufion of that campaign permitted 
him to make a quick retreat. 

At this unhealthy feafon, when hardly one imperial 
officer, much lefs their feveral domeftics, efeaped thofe 
malignant difeafes, the renowned Count Bonneval and 
his numerous retinue continued in perfec health, to the 
furprife, or, to ufe the words of Dr Kramer, to the 
envy, of all who beheld him. The only precaution he 
ufed was to take, two or three times a-day, a {mall 
quantity of brandy in which the bark was infufed ; and 
he obliged all his attendants and domettics to follow: 
his example. It is no lefs remarkable that the count, 
placing his certain prefervation in the ufe of this 
fingle medicine, lived for many years afterwards in the 
moft unhealthy: {pots of Hungary, without any attack 
or apprehenfion of difeafe ;.and continued to eujoy a 
perfect flate of health during the hotteft and mot 
fickly feafons. And thus, with an unbroken and 
found conftitution, which is feldom the cafe of thofe 
who refide long in fuch climates, he lived to a great 
age. here is an inftance produced by the {ime au- 
thor of a whole regiment in Italy having been pre- 
ferved by the ufe of the bark from the attack of thefe 
malignant difeafes, viz. the flux, and divions fever ag it 
is frequently called, when the reft of the Auftrian 
army, not purfuing that method, became greatly an-- 
noyed with them. 

Lhe intemperance and irregular living of thofe En- 
ropeans who vilit the hot climates is frequently accufed 
as the caufe of their deftruction; but, our author 
thinks, without fuificient reafon: for-though intem. 
perance will'make the body more liable to receive fuch 
difeafes, it will not bring them on. It muft by no 
means, however, be imagined, that in thefe climates 
Europeans may with impunity be guilty of exceffes in 
eating or drinking ; for the leatt error in that way will 
often prove fatal by debilitating the ‘body, whofe ut- 
moit itrength in time of full health was perhaps. 
fearce fufficient to refift the peftilential miafmata of 
the atmofphere. 

It appears, therefore, from the concurrent 'tehtimony 
of the moft eminent phyficians, that ‘the moft proper 
medicine to be ufed, either as.a preventive or cure for 
remitting and intermitting diforders is the Peruvian 
bark, adminiftered with proper precautions, and after 
the prime vie have been evacuated of the putrid bi- 
lious matter collected in them. ‘In thofe {pecies of 
triteophya, &c. belonging to this clafs, enumerated 
by Sauvages, the fame remedies only were ufeful ; but 
in that peftilential diftemper which. he calls triteophya 
V ratflavienfis, he tells us, that wafhing the body with. 
water fometimes hot fometimes cold, watery clyfters, 
and plenty of aqueous drink, were likewife of ufe. 


Genus Il. QUARTANA ; the Quartan Fever. 
ty 0% auctorum, Sauv. Gen. 89. Lin. 17. 
Vog. 3. Sag. 711. Hofim. I. p.23. Funek. tab. 81. 


The Genuine Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. A. 
Quartana legitima, Sano. fp. 1. Sydexham de morb. 


acut, Cap. Vv. iP 
Defeription. 
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pularly, or rather abftemioufly ; refrefhed himfelf often Qua 


ice. 


Defeription. The genuine quartan, according to 
Juncker, keeps its form more exa@ly than other inter- 
mittents ; fearcely coming on at any other time than 
four or five in the afternoon.” The cold is lefs violent 
than in the tertian ; but is very perceptible, though it 
doth not proceed to fuch a height as to make the 
limbs fhake ; and continues for about two hours. It is 
preceded and accompanied by a langour both of body 
and mind. There is feldom any vomiting unlefs when 
the ftomach is manifeftly overloaded with aliment ; nei- 
ther is there any diarrhea, but the belly in general is 
rather bound, not only on the days on which the pa- 
roxyfm takes place, but alfo on the intermediate ones. 
The heat, which flowly fucceeds the cold, is lefe 
troublefome to the patient by its violence than by the 
uneafy drynefs of the fkin, which is fearce ever moi- 
ftened with fweat. This heat rarely continues longer 
than four or fix hours, unlefs perhaps at the firft or fe- 
cond paroxyfm. It is accompanied alfo with a giddi- 
nefs and dull pain of the head. On the termination 
of the paroxy{m, the patient returns to a middling 
ftate of health, and continues in the fame for the reft 
of the intermediate days; only there remains fome- 
what of a loathing, and a deep-feated pain as if the 
perfon was all over bruifed or broken, which kind of 
fenfation the phyficians are wont to call ofeocopus. 
The fit returns every fourth day, and that precifely at 
the fame hours, being rarely poftponed. 

Caufes of, and perjons fubjed to, this diforder. The 
fame general caufes concur in producing this as in other 
intermittents, namely marfh miafmata, and whatever can 
difpofe the body to be eafily affected by them. Stu- 
dious people, and thofe of a melancholic turn, are 
faid to be particularly fubje& to quartans; but what 
are the immediate caufes which produce a return of 
the fits every fourth day, inftead of every day, or every 
third day, muft probably lie for ever concealed, as de- 
pending upon the fecret and imexplicable mechanifm 
of the human body. 

Prognofis. A fimple quartan, where there is no 
reafon to dread any induration of the vifcera, may very 
certainly admit of a cure ; and the prognofis can 
never be unfavourable, unlefs in cafes of extreme 


weaknefs, or where the diftemper hath been unfkilful- . 


ly treated. 

Cure. This does not in the leaft differ from that 
which hath been fully laid down for the fimple tertian, 
and which it is therefore needlefs to repeat here. 


The Duplicated QuarTan, Sp. I. var. 1. B. 
uartana-duplicata, Sauv. fp. 4. Bonet. 
This is entirely fimilar to the duplicated tertian al- 


ready mentioned ; proper allowance being made for the 


difference between the type of a tertian and quartan, 


The Triplicated Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. C. 
Quartana triplicata, Sauv. fp. 16. 
This hath three paroxyfms every fourth. day, while 
the intermediate days are entirely free from fever. 


The Double Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. D. 
Quartana duplex, Sauv. fp. 3. Vog. fp. 13- 
In the double quartan, the fits come on every day 
except the third ; but fo that the firft paroxyfm an- 
fwers to the third, the fecond to the fourth, and fo on. 
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The Triple Quartan. Sp. I. var. 1. E, 
Quartana triplex, Savv. fp. 5. Vog. fp. 14. Bar- 
tholin, HH. anat. c. I. 95: 
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This comes on every day, but the quartan type is . 


ftill preferved by the times of acceffion ; that is, the 
time of the fourth paroxy{m’s coming on anfwers to 
that of the firft, the fifth to the fecond, the fixth to 
the third, &c. 


The QuArTan, accompanied with Symptoms of othe¥ 
difeafes. Sp. I. var. 2. 

Quartana cataleptica, Sauv. fp. 7. Bonet. polyalth. 
vol. 1. p. 805. 

Quartana comatofa, Sauv. fp. 15. Werholf. de febr. 
C. Pifonis Obferv. de morbis a colluvie ferof. 
obf. 166, 167. 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174- 

Quartana epileptica, Sauv. fp. 8. Scholziz Conf. 
3792 380. 

Quartana hyfterica, Sauv. fp. to. Morton, Pyret. 
exerc. I. cap. ix. H. 10, 11. 

Quartana nephralgica, Sauv. {p. 9. 

Quartana metallatica, Sauv. fp. 17. 

Quartana amens, Sauv. fp. 12. Sydenham de morb. 
acut. cap- Vv. 

Quartana fplenetica, Sauv. fp. 2. Etmuller, Coll. 
cenfult. caf 25. 


The Quartan complicated with other Difeafes. Sp. I. 
var. 3. ; 

uartana fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 6. Plateri, obferv. 
L. LIL. p. 676. Edin. Eff. art. xlvii, obf. 8. 

Quartana/arthriticia, Sauv. {p. 11. Mujgr. de Mrthr. 
fympt. cap. ix. H. q.et 5. . 

Arthritis febrifequa, Sauv. {p. 10+ 

Arthritis febricofa, Sauv. fp. 10. Werlholf. de 
febr. Cockburn de morbis navigantium,.obf. 19. 

Quartana feorbutica, Sauv. {p. 14. Barthal. de med. 
Dan. diff. iv. Tim. L. VIII. caf. 18. 


The Remitéing Quartan. Sp. IT. 
Tetartophya, Sauv. gen. 85. Sag. 699. Lin. 21. 
Quartana remittens auctorum, 

Var. 1. Tetartophya fimplex, Sauv. fp: t. 
2. Amphimerina femiquartana, Sauv. {p. 23. 
3. Tetartophya femitertiana, Sauv. fp. 5. - 
4. Tetartophya maligna, Sauwv. fp. 6. Lautter. 

Hift. med. caf. 21. dM. Donat. L. IU. 

cap. 14. ex M, Gatenaria Horft. Li I. obf. 15. 

5. Tetartophya carotica,. Sawv: {p. 4. Wrel- 


holf. de febr. Bianchi Hift. hep. pars ILL.. 


cont. ann. 1718, pe95T- 
6. Tetartophya fplenalgica, Savv. fp. 2. 
». Tetartophya, hepatalgica,. Sauv. 3. 
Pif. in prefat. p. 33. 
8. Amphimerina fpafmodica, Sauv..f{p. 16. 
‘To the tertian or quartan fevers alfo belong the Zr- 
ratice of authors. 


the intermitting and remitting, tertians already deferi- 


bed at length, it is unneceflary here to take up time: 


in. defcribing every minute circumftance related by 
phyficians concerning them, efpecially as it could.con- 


tribute nothing towards the laying down a better me~ 


thod of cure than what hath been already fuggetted. 
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As all thofe above mentioned dif- 
fer only in the flight circumftance of the type from: 
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Febres Genus III. QUOTIDIANA ; the QuvoripiAn 
QU Qu 


Fever, 
Quotidiana auctorum, Sauv. gen. 86. Lin. 15. 
Vog. 1. Hoffm. 11. 33. Funck. tab. 79. 


The Genuine Quotipian. Sp. 1. var,1. A. 
Quotidiana fimplex, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Quotidiana legitima, Sennert. de febr..cap. 18. 
Defcription. This kind of fever generally comes on 
about fix or feven o’clock in the morning, beginning 
with a confiderable degree of cold and fhivering, which 
lafts for about an hour ; and is often accompanied with 
vomiting, or {pontaneous diarrhea, or both. It is 
fucceeded by a pretty ftrong heat, accompanied with 
thirft, reftleffnefs, and pain:of the head. When the 
heat abates a little, a fpontaneous fweat commonly 
follows, and the whole paroxy{m rarely exceeds fix 
hours. It returns, however, every day almoft always 
at the fame hour, unlefs it be evidently difturbed. 
Cau/fes of, and perfons fubjed to, the difeafe. "The fame 
general caufes are to be affigned for the quotidian as 
for other intermittents. This kind occurs but rarely ; 
and is faid to attack people of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment rather than any other: alfo old people rather 
than young, and women rather than men. 
The prognofis and method of cure are not different 
from thofe of tertians and quartans. 


The Partial Quotip1an. Sp. 1. var. 1. B. 
Quotidiana partialis, Sauv. fp. 16. Cnoffel, E.N.C. 

D.1.A. III. obf. 205. Edin. Med. Eff. vol. i. 

art. 31. vol. ii. art. 16. 
Quotidiana cephalalgica, Sauv. {p. 6. Mort. pyretol. 


exerc. i. hift. 27. Van Swieten in Boerh. p. 534. 
Cephalalgia intermittens, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Cephalza febricofa, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Quotidiana ophthalmica, Morton, ibid. hift. 17. 
Van Swieten, ibid. 
Ophthalmia febricofa, Sauv. fp. 23. 
Thefe diftempers attack only fome particular part of 


the body, as the head, the eye, arm, &c. producing 


periodical affeGtions of thofe parts returning once in 
24 hours; and are to be cured by the bark, as other 
intermittents. They are known to belong to this clafs, 


by the evident intermiffion of the pain or other affec- ” 


tion of the part. The quotidiana hyfferica, Sauv. 
fp. 3. guotidiana catarrhalis, Sauv. {p. 9, and quoti- 
diana ftranguriofa, Sauv. {p. 11. feem to be fymptoma- 
tic diforders. 


The Remiting Quotipian. Sp. II. 
Amphimerina, Sauv. gen. 84. Lin. 20. 
Quotidiana continua, Vog. 15. 

Quotidianz remitientes et continue auctorum. 

Amphimerina latica, Sauv. {p. 1. 

Febris continua lymphatica, £¢muller, Coll. conf. 

caf. 32. River. Obf. cent. 1. obf. 57. 

Amphimerina fingultuofa, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Febris continua Lyngodes, Vog. 26. 

Concerning thefe alfo nothing remains neceflary to 
be mentioned in this place, having already fo fully dif- 
cuffed the remitting fevers in all the different parts of 
the world, Many other varieties of thefe fevers men- 
tioned by different authors are to be accounted merely 
Symptomatic. 


Cc IN £. 
Seer. II. CONTINUED FEVERS. 


Continue, Sauv. clafs ii. ord. 1. Vog. clafs 1. ord. 2- 
Sag. 666. Boerh. 727. t 

Continentes, Lin. clafs. ii. ord. 1. Stahl. Caf. mag. 
35. Caf. min. 87. ‘Funck. 58. Sennert. de febr. 
L. ii. cap. 2. et 10. 


Genus IV. SYNOCHA. 


Synocha, Sauv. gen. 80. Lin. 12. Funck. 58. 
Synocha, five febris acuta fanguinea, Hof. II. 105. 
Synochus, Vog. 16. 

Continua non putris, Boerh. 720. 

Ephemera, Sauv. g 79. Boerh. 728. Funck. 57. 

Diaria, Lin.’ 11. 

Febris inflammatoria auctorum. 

Defcription. ‘The moft'fimple kind of fynocha is 
the ephemera or diary fever. It begins without any 
fenfation of cold or fhivering, unlefs there be fome in. 
ternal inflammation, or the {mall-pox or meafles hap- 
pen to be prefent. A continual heat without any in- 
termiffion conftitutes the effence of this difeafe. The 
heat, however, is more tolerable than in the fynocha 
properly fo called. In fome the pains of the head are 
pungent and throbbing, anfwering to the pulfations 
of the arteries ; but in others they are dull and heavy. 
The face is red and bloated ; and there is a remarkable 
laffitude of the limbs, with a flrong, full, and frequent 
pulfe. The urine is red, and depofits a fediment almoft 
of the colour of orange-peel ; and in the very firft day 
of the difeafe, figns of concoétion (according to the 
Hippocratic phrafe) appear. Te fever commonly 
goes off with a gentle fweat, but fometimes, though 
more rarely, with an hemorrhagy of the nofe. Its 
fhorteft period is 24 hours ; but if it goes beyond the 
fourth day, it is then a /ynocha properly fo called. 

The fimple fynocha, according to Vogel, begins 
with cold and fhivering, fucceeded by vehement heat, 
rednefs, and drynefs of the fkin. The face, efpecial- 
ly, is very red, and the thirft intenfe. The head is 
either pained or heavy. The patient either doth not 
fleep at all, or is diiturbed with dreams. A moift 
{weat then breaks out all over the fkin. The pulfe is 
full, quick, and frequent ; the judgment is fometimes 
a little difturbed: young people are apt to be terri- 
fied with imaginations ; and they for the moft part 
incline to fleep: the refpiration is difficult, and the 
belly coftive; at the fame time that a tenfive kind of 
laflitude is perceived over the whole body. A com- 
plete crifis takes place either on the fourth or at the 
fartheft on the eleventh day. The charateriftic marks 
of the fimple fynochus, therefore, are, A rednefs of the 
face, moitture of the fkin, a ftrong and frequent pulfe. 

Caufes of, and perfons /ubjeéd to, this difeafe. As we have 
already remarked of intermittents, fo muft we alfo now 
remark of continued fevers, that it is impoffible to dif- 
cover thofe minute caufes which occafion the difference 
of type betwixt one inflammatory fever and another, 
though moft authors pretend to enumerate thefe with 
great certainty. ‘Thus Juncker tells us, that the caufe 
of the fimple ephemera is plethora, together with any 
immoderate agitation and commotion of the fluids 
while in that ftate. Vogel reckons among the caufes 
of his febris diaria, paflions of the mind, pain, want, 
expofure to the fun, &c.; a repulfion or abforption 
2 of 
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of certain humours ; wounds, fratures, luxations, &c. ; 
fo that in general we may reckon every thing tending 
to increafe the action of the arterial fyftem to be in 
certain circumftances a caufe of inflammatory fever.— 
Hence we-find thofe are moft fubje@& to the fynocha 
whofe conftitution is either naturally robult, or who 
are expofed to thofe caufes which tend to produce an 
increafed ation of the arterial fyftem; fuch as hard 
labour, high living, &c. 

Prognofis. ‘The mott fimple kind of fynocha, that 
is, the ephemera or diary fever, is commonly cured 
without the affiftance of medicine, and therefore the 
prognofis is for the moft part favourable : yet, if it be 
improperly treated by heating medicines, 1t may eafily 
be converted into the other kind ; or, if there be a pu- 
trid difpofition of the fluids, into a fever of a very 
dangerous nature. The fame thing is to be underftood 
even of the moft violent kind ; for fimple inflamma- 
tory fevers are not dangerous unleis complicated with 
an affeétion of fome particular part, as the pleura, fto- 
mach, &c. 

Cure. Dr Cullen objeé&ts to the plan of thofe 
who are for leaving the cure of continued fevers to the 
operations of nature ; becaufe thefe operations are ne- 
ther certain in themfelves, nor are they fo well under- 
ftood as to enable us to regulate them properly 5 and 
it is likewife poffible to fuperfede them by art. The 
plan therefore on which he proceeds 1s, to form his 
indications of cure upon the means of obviating the 
tendency to death in fevers ; and thefe he reduces to 
three. 1. To moderate the violence of re-action.— 
2. To remove or obviate the caufes of debility ; and, 
3. To obviate or correct the tendency of the fluids to 
putrefaction. 

The fit indication may be anfwered, 1. By all 
thofe means which diminith the action of the heart and 
arteries. 2. By thofe which take of the fpafm of the 
extreme veflels, which, according to- his theory, is the 
chief caufe of violent re-action. 

I. The aétion of the heart and arteries may be dimi- 
nifhed, 1. By avoiding or moderating thofe irritations 
which, in one degree: or other,. are almott conftantly 
applied to the body. 2. By the ufe of certain feda- 
tive powers. 3. By diminifhing the tention or tone 
of the arterial fyftem. 

f1.] The irritations above-mentioned are the im- 
preffions made upon our fenfes, the exercife of the body 
and mind, and the taking in of aliments. ‘The avoid. 
ing of thefe as much as poffible, or the moderating 


their force, makes what is properly called the antiphl-- 


giftic regimen, proper to be employed in almoft every 
continued fever. ‘This regimen is to. be directed in. 
the following manner. 


1. Impreffions on the external fenfes, as flimulant: 


to the fyftem, and a chief fupport of its activity, 
fhould be avoided as much as poffible ; efpecially fuch 
as are of a ftronger kind, and which give pain and 
uneafinefs. . No impreffion:is to: be more carefully 
guarded againft than that: of external heat ; and. at 


the fame time every other means of increafing the heat: 


of the body is to be fhunned. Both thefe precautions 
are to be taken as foon as a hot flage is fully formed, 
and to be attended to during its continuance, except 
in certain cafes, where a determination to fweating is 


neceflary, or where the ftimulant .eflets.of heat may. 
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be compenfated by circumftances which determine it Synocha. 
een’ deemed 


to produce a relaxation and revulfion. 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided as much 
as poffible, and that pofture only chofen which em- 
ploys the feweft mufcles, and keeps none of them long 
in a ftate of contraction. Speaking, as it accelerates 
re{piration, is particularly to be avoided. It mutt al- 
fo be obferved, that every motion of the body is more 
{ftimulant in proportion as the patient is weaker. 

3. The exercife of the mind is alfo to be avoided, 
as being a ftimulus to the body ; ‘but here an exception: 
is to be made in the cafe of a delirium coming on,, 
when the prefenting of aceuftomed objeéts may di- 
vert the irregular train of ideas then arifing in the 
mind, 

4. The prefence of recent aliment in the ftomach 
proves always a ftimulus fo the fyftem, and ought 
therefore to be as moderate as poffible. A total ab- 
ftinence for fome time may be of fervice; but as this 
cannot be long centinued with fafety, we muft avoid 
the flimulus of aliment by choofing that kind which 
gives the leaft. Alimentary matters are alfo to be ac- 
counted more flimulant in proportion to their alkale-- 
fcent qualities; and this leads us to avoid all animal,. 
and ufe only vegetable food. For the fame reafon,. 
aromatic and {pirituous liquors are to be avoided ; 
and in anfwering the prefent indication, we muft ab- 
ftain from all fermented liquors except thofe of the 
loweft quality. Other ftimuli are, the fenfation of 
thirft, crudities or corrupted humours in the ftomach, 
a preternatural retention of the fices in the inteftines, . 
and a general acrimony of all the humours, which is» 
in molt fevers to be fufpefted. 'Thefe are to be re-- 
moved by fuch methods as the urgency of the fymp- 
toms.require, by diluting liqnors, vomiting, the ufe of | 
acids, laxative clyfters, and large quantities of antifep-- 
tic drinks. 

[2.] The fecond method of moderating the vio-- 
lence of reaction is by the employment of certain fe-- 
dative powers, with a view to diminifh the activity of © 
the whole body, and particularly that of the fangui-- 
ferous fyftem. The firft of thefe to be mentioned is. 
the application of cold. Heat is the chief fupport of 
the activity: of the animal-fyftem ;.and the fyftem is: 
therefore provided with a power of generating heat in: 
itfelf :. but at the fame time we may obferve, that this> 
would go to excefs, were it not conftantly moderated. 
by a cooler temperature in the furrounding atmofphere. . 
When, therefore, the generating. power.of heat in the: 
fyftem is increafed, as is commonly the cafe.in fevers, , 
it is neceflary not.only to avoid all further:means of 
increafing it, but alfo to apply air of a cooler tempe-- 
rature ; or at leaft to apply it more entirely-and freely ; 
than ina ftate of health. ‘his is fhown, from fome.- 
late obfervations, to be a very powerful means of mo-. 
derating the violence of reaction ; but what is the- 
mode of its operation, to what circumitances of fever: 
it particularly applies; or.what. limitations it requires, . 
are not yet fully afcertained. 

Another fedative power: very frequently employed : 
in fevers, is that of certain medicines known in the. 
materia medica by.the.name of refrigerants. The: 
chief of thefe are acids of all kinds when fufficiently: 
diluted, and which are, in feveral refpedts, remedies « 
adapted. to continued fevers... Thofe efpecially in ufe- 
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Presa are the vitriolic and vegetable ; and on many accounts 
“vw the latter are to be preferred. Another fet of refrige- 


rants are the neutral falts formed of the vitriolic, ‘ni- 
trous, or vegetable acids, with alkalies either tixed or 
volatile. All thefe neutrals, while they are diffolved 
in water, generate cold ; but as that cold ceafes foon 
after the diffolution is finifhed, and as the falts are ges 
nerally exhibited in a diffolved ftate, their refrigerant 
power in the animal body does not all depend upon 
their power of generating cold with water. Nitre is 
the refrigerant chiefly employed; but all the others, 
compounded as above mentioned, partake more or lefs 
of the fame quality. Befides thefe neutrals, fome me- 
tallic falts have alfo been employed in fevers, particu- 
larly the fugar of lead: but the refrigerant powers of 
this falt are by no means afcertained, and its deliteri- 
ous qualities are too well known to admit of its being 
freely ufed. 

[3.] The third general method of diminifhing the 
reaction of the fyftem, is by leffening the tenfion, tone, 
and activity of the fanguiferous fyftem. As the acti- 
vity of the fyftem ina great meafure depends upon the 
tone, and this again upon the tenfion, of the veffels, 
given to them by the quantity of fluids they centain, 
it is evident, that the diminution of the quantity of 
thefe muft diminifh the aCtivity of the fanguiferous 
fyftem. The moft efficacious means of diminifhing 
the quantity of fluids is by the evacuations of blood- 
letting and purging. The former is evidently one of 
the moft powerful means of diminifhing the activity of 
the whole body, and efpecially of the fanguiferous fy- 
ftem ; and it mutt therefore be the moft effeCiual 
means of moderating the reaction in fevers. When 
the violence of reaction, ard its conftant attendant 


a phlogiftic diathefis, are fufficiently evident ; when 
thefe conftitute the principal part of the difeafe, and 
may be expedted to continue through the whole of it, 
as in the cafes of fynocha; then blood-letting is the 
principal remedy, and may be employed as far as the 
fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to require, and the 


conftitution of the patient will bear. It muft, how- 
ever, be remarked, that a greater evacuation than is 
neceflary may occafion a flower recovery, and render 
the perfon more liable to a relapfe, or bring on other 
difeafes. It is alfo to be obferved, that this evacu- 
ation is the more effectual, as the blood is more fud- 
denly drawn off, and as the body is at the fame time 
more free from all irritation, and therefore when 
it is in a pofture in which the fewef} mufcles are in 
aétion, | / 

With regard to purging, when we confider the 
quantity of fluids conftantly prefent in the cavity of 
the inteftines, and the quantity which may be drawn 
off from the innumerable excretories that open into 
this cavity, it will be obvious, that a very great eva- 
cuation may be made in this way ; and if this be done 
by a ftimulus that is not at the fame time communi- 
cated to the reft of the body, it may, by emptying 
both the cavity of the inteftines and the arteries which 
furnifh the excretions poured into it, induce a confi- 
derable relaxation in the whole fyftem ; and is there- 
fore fuited to moderate the violence of reaction in fe- 
vers. But it is to be obferved, that as the fluid drawn 
from the excretories opening into the inteftines is not 
all drawn immediately from the arteries, and as what 
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off flowly ; fo the evacuation will not, in proportion to * 
its quantity, occafion fuch a fudden depletion of the 
red veflels as blood-letting does; and therefore cannot 
act fo powerfully in taking off the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the fyftem. 

At the fame time the evacuation may induce a con- 
fiderable degree of debility ; and therefore, in thofe 
cafes in which a dangerous {tate of debility is likely to 
occur, purging is to be employed with a great deal of 
caution ; and this caution is more difficult to be obs 
ferved than in the cafe of blood-letting: and it is fur. 
ther to be noticed, that as purging takes off in fome 
meafure the determination of the blood to the veffels 
on the furface of the body, it feems to be an evacua- 
tion not well adapted to the cure of fevers. 

‘LI. The other method of moderating the violence 
of reaGtion in fevers is by the exhibition of thofe re. 
medies fuited to take off the {pafm of the extreme vef- 
fels, {uppofed to be the irritation. which chiefly fup- 
ports the rea@tion. ‘The means to be employed for 
this purpofe are either internal or external. 

Firft, ‘The ipternal means are, 1. Thofe which 'de- 
termine the force of the circulation to the extreme vef- 
fels on the furface of the body, and, by reftoring the 
tone and activity of thefe veflels, overcome the fpafm 
on their extremities. 2. Thofe medicines which have 
the power of taking off {pafm in any part of the fy- 
ftem,- and which are known under the title of Anti. 
SPASMODICS. 

(1.) Thofe remedies which are fit to determine te 
the furface of the body are, 1. Diluents. 2. Neutral 
falts. 3. Sudorifics. . 4. Emetics. 

1. Water enters, in a large proportion, into the 
compofition of all the animal fluids, and a large quan- 
tity of it is always diffufed through the whole of the 
common mafs. In a found ftate, the fluidity of the 
whole mafs depends upon the quantity of water pre- 
fent in it. Water therefore is the proper diluent of 
our mats of blood, and other fluids are diluent only in 
proportion to the quantity of water they contain.» 

In a healthy ftate, alfo, the fulnefs of the extreme 
veffels and the quantity of excretion are in proportion 
to the quantity of water prefent in the body. But in 
fever, though the excretions be in fome meafure inter- 
rupted, they continue in fuch quantity as te exhale 
the more fluid parts of the blood; and, while a por- 
tion of them is at the fame time neceflarily retained in 
the larger veflels, the fmaller, and the extreme vef- 
fels, both from the deficiency of fluid and their own 
contracted ftate, are lefs filled, and therefore allowed 
to remain in that condition. To remedy this con- 
tracted ftate, nothing is more neceflary than a large 
fupply of water or watery fluids taken in by drinking 
or otherwife ; for as any fuperfluous quantity of wa- 
ter is forced off by the feveral excsetories, fuch a force 
applied may be a means of dilating the extreme veffels, 
and of overcoming the fpafm affeQling their extremi- 
ties. Accordingly, the throwing in of a large quan- 
tity of watery fluids has been, at all times, a remedy 
much employed in fevers; and in no inftance more re- 
markably than by the Spanifh and Italian phyficians, 
in the ufe of what they call the dieta aquea. This 
practice confifts in taking away every other kind of 
aliment and drink, and in giving, in divided portions, 
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every day for feveral days together, fix or eight pounds 


of plain water, generally cold, but fometimes warm. 


All this, however, is to be done only after. the dif- 
eafe has continued for fome time, and at leaft fora 
week. . 

_ 2. A fecond means of determining to the furface 
of the body, is by the ufe of neutral falts. Thefe 
neutrals, ina certain dofe, taken into the ftomach, 
produce foon after a fenfe of heat upon the furface of 
the body; and, if the body be covered clofe and kept 
warm, a{weat is readily brought out. The fame me- 
dicines taken during the cold ftage of a fever, very 
often put an end to it, and bring on the hot one; and 
they are alfo remarkable for topping the vomiting 
which fo frequently attends the cold ftage of fevers. 
All this fhows, that neutral falts have a power of de- 
termining the blood to the furface of the body, and 
may therefore be of ufe in taking off the fpafm which 
fabfifts there in fevers. The neutral moft commonly 
employed in fevers, is that formed of an alkali with 
the native acid of vegetables. But all the other neu- 
trals have more or lefs of the fame virtue ; and perhaps 
fome of them, particularly the ammoniacal falts, pof- 
fefs it in a ftronger degree. As cold water taken in- 
to the ftomach often fhows the fame diaphoretic effects 
with the neutral falts, it is probable that the effect of 
the latter depends upon their refrigerant powers. 

3. A third method of determining to the furface of 
the body, and taking off the fpafm fubfitting there, is 
by the ufe of fudorifics and of fweating. The propriety 
of this remedy has been much difputed; and many 
fpecious arguments may be adduced both for and 
againit the pra¢tice. In its favour may be urged, 
1. That in healthy perfons, in every cafe of increafed 
action of the heart and arteries, a fweating takes place, 
and is, feemingly, the means of preventing the bad 
effets of fuch increafed aftion. 2. That, in fevers, 
their moft ufual folution and termination is by fponta- 
neous fweating. 3. That, even when excited by art,. 
is has been found ufeful at certain periods, and in cer- 
tain fpecies of fever.—On the other hand, it may be: 
urged againft the practice of {weating, 1. That in fe- 
vers, as a {pontaneous fweating does not immediately 
come on, there are fome circumftances different from 
thofe in the ftate of health, and which may. render it 
doubtful whether the fweating can be fafely excited 
by art. 2. That in many cafes the practice ‘has been 
attended with bad confequences. ‘The means com- 
monly employed have a tendency to produce an in- 
flammatory: diathefis; which, if not taken off by the 


fweat fucceeding, muft be increafed with much dan-. 
ger. Thus fweating employed to prevent the acceflions. 


of intermitting fevers has often changed them into a 
continued form, which is always dangerous. 3. The 
utility of the practice is doubtful, as. fweating, when 


it happens; does not always give a final determination, 


as mutt be manifeft in the cafe of intermittents, and 


in many. continued fevers which are fometimes in the. 


beginning attended with fweatings which do not prove 

final; and, on the contrary, whether they. be fponta- 

neous or excited by. art, they feem often to aggravate 

the difeafe. 
From thefe confiderations, it is doubtful if the prac- 

tice of fweating can be admitted very generally ; but, 

at the fame time, it is alfo very doubtful if the failure 
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of the practice, or the mifchiefs faid to-arife from it, Synocha. 
have not been owing to the improper conduct of the ~~V""™"" 


practitioner. With refpe& to the ‘aft, it is almoft 
agreed among phyficians, 1. That {weating has been: 
generally hurtful when excited by ftimulant, heating, 
and inflammatory medicines. 2. That it has been® 
hurtful when excited by much external-heat, and con- 
tinued with, a great increafe of the heat of the body. 
3. That it is always hurtful when it does not-relieve 3’ 
and rather increafes the frequency and hardnefs of. the: 
pulfe, the anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the 
headach, and delirium. 4. That it is always hurtful 
if it be urged when the f{weat is not fluid, and when. 
it A partial and on the fuperior parts of the body: 
only. 

In thefe cafes, it is probable, that either an inflame: 
matory diathefis is produced, which increafes the {fpafmi 
on the extreme veffels ; or that, from other caufes, the- 
fpafm is too much fixed to yield eafily to the increafed- 
action of the heart and arteries ; and upon either fup-. 
pofition it muft be obvious, that urging the fweat may 
produce determinations to fome of the internal parts, 
with very great danger: 

Notwithitandinz thefe doubts, however, it ftill re- 
mains true, 1. That fweating has been offen ufeful in: 
preventing the acceffions of fevers when. they have 
been certainly forefeen,. and a proper condu& em-: 
ployed. 2. That even after fevers have in fome mea-- 
{ure come on, fweating has interrupted their progrcfs. 
when properly employed, either at the very beginning. 
of the difeafe, or during its approach and gradual for- 
mation. 3. That even after pyrexia have continued’ 
for fome: time, {weating has been fuccefsfully employ-- 
ed in curing them, as is particularly exemplified in 
the cafe of a rheumatifm. 4. That certain fevers pro- 
duced by a very powerful fedative contagion, have been: 
generally treated moft fuccefsfully by {weating. 

Thefe inftances.are in favour of {weating, but give 
no general rule ; and it mut be left-to farther.experi-- 
ence to determine how far any general rule can be efta~-. 
blifhed in this matter.. In the mean time, if the prac-- 
tice of {weating is to be attempted, the following rules: 
may be laid down for the condn& of it 1..That a, 
{weat fhould be excited without the ufe of ftimulant: 
inflammatory medicines. 2.. That it.fhould be exci-. 
ted with as little external heat, and with as little in-. 
creafe of the heat of the body,.as-poffible.. 3. That,. 
when excited, it fhould be continued for.a due length- 


. of time ;. not lefs than 12 hours, and fometimes for 24: 


or 48 hours; always, however, fuppofing that it pro- 


ceeds without the dangerous. circumftances. already’ 


mentioned. 4. That for fome part of. the time, and 
as long as.the perfon can eatily. bear, it: fhould be 
carried on without. admitting of. fleep. 5. That it~ 
fhould be rendered univerfal over the whole.body ; and: 
therefore. particularly. that. care fhould be taken to 
bring the {weating to the lower extremities. 
the practice {hould be rendered fafer by moderate pur- 
ging excited at the fame time. 7. That it-fhould not 
be fuddenly checked. by cold any how applied to the- 
body. - 
When attention .is.to be: given to thefe rules, the. 
{weating may be excited, 1. By warm bathing, or a. 
fomentation of the lower extremities. 2. By frequent: 
draughts of tepid liquors, chiefly water, rendered more: 
H R. gratefuhi 


6. That: 
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Eebres. prateful by the addition of a light aromatic, or more: 


soy". nowerful by that of a {mall quantity. of wine. 


“the extreme veflels, is by the ufe of emetics. 


3. By 
giving fome dofes of neutral falts, 4. Moft effectually, 
and perhaps moft fafely, by a large dofe of an: opiate, 


Joined with a portion of neutral falts, and of an eme- 


“1c. : 
The fourth mean of determining to the furface of 
“the body, and thereby taking off the fpafm. affeGting 
Thefe, 
particularly of the antimonial kind, have been em- 
ployed: in the cure of fevers, ever fince the introdugtion, 
of. chemical. medicines; and though of late their ufe 
‘has become very: general, their efficacy is ftill difputed, 


and their mannet of operating is differently explained. 


Vomiting is in many refpects ufeful in fevers ; as it 
evacuates the contents of the ftomach, as it emulges 
the biliary and pancreatic duéts, and evacuates the 
contents of the duodenum, and perhaps alfo of a lar- 
ger portion of the inteftines; as it agitates the. whole 
of the abdominal vifcera, it expedes the circulation in. 
them, and promotes their feveral fecretions.; and laft- 


“ly, as it agitates. alfo the vifcera of the thorax, it has 


like effects there. 

It is: not to this caufe, however, that we are to im- 
“pute the effect. vomiting has in determining to the fur- 
4ace of the body. This muft be attributed to the par- 
ticular operation of emetics upon the mufcular fibres 
-of the ftomach, whereby they excite the action of the 
extreme arteries onthe furface ofthe body, and by this 
means effectually determine the blood to thefe veffels, re- 
move the atony, and take off the fpafm affe€ting them. 
;For this purpefe.they are exhibited in two different 
sways; that is, either in fuch dofes as may excite full 


-and repeated vomitings, or in fuch dofes as may excite 
“ficknefs- and naufea. only, with little or no vemiting 
at all. 
Full vomiting is weil fuited<to determine to the fur- 
face of the body, and: thereby to obviate the atony and 


:{pafm which lay the foundation:of fever. Thus, vo- 
miting excited a little before the expeéted acceffion of 
-the paroxy{m ofi an intermittent, has been found to 
prevent the paroxy{m altogether. It has been obfer- 
ved alfo, that when contagion has been applied to.a 
perfon, and firft difcovers its. operation, a vomit given 
‘has prevented the fever which might otherwife have 
“been expected. 

Thefe are the advantagesto be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the firft-approach of fevers, or of the pa- 
roxyfm. of-fevers; and they may: alfo be applied after 
fevers. are formed, ‘to.take off, perhaps entirely, the 
-atony and f{pafm,.or at leait to moderate thefe, fo that 


the fever may proceed more gently and fafely. It is 


feldom, however, that vomiting is found to produce a 
-final folution of fevers; and after they are once form- 
-ed, it is commonly neceflary to. repeat the vomiting fe- 
-veral times ; “but this 1s, attended, with. inconveniency, 
and fometimes with difadvantage. The operation of 
full vomiting: is tranfitory, and: the exercife of vomit- 
ing isa debilitating power; and:therefore, when the 
vomiting -does. not remove the atony and fpafm very 
entirely, it may give occafion to their recurrence. with 
greater force. For thefe reafons,. after fevers are fully 
formed, fome phyficians have thought proper to em- 
ploy emetics in naufeating dofes only. ‘Thefe are ca- 
able of exciting the action, of the extreme veflels, 
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and their operation is: more permanent. 
time they often fhow. their power. by, exciting {ome de- 
gree of {weat, and ‘their‘operation is.rendered more 
fafe by: their commenly producing fome. evacuation. by, 
ftool. But naufea continued for any great length of 
time, is to, moft: patients a fenfation highly diftrefling, 
and. almoft infufferable. 

The emetics chiefly in ufe at: prefent.are, ipecacus 
anha and antimony, The former may be employed for 
determining to the furface of the body: but, even in 
very fmall dofes, it fo readily; excites vomiting, that it; 


is with difficulty employed for the purpofe. of naufea- 


ting only; andin whatever manner-employed, there is 


‘reafon to fufpeét that its effects are lefs permanent, 


and lefs powerfully communicated from the ftomach to 
the reft of the fyftem, than thofe of antimony. This. 


‘laft is therefore generally preferred; and its prepara- 


tions, feemingly: various, may all be reduced to two: 
heads :; one comprehending thofe in which the regu- 
line part is in a condition to be acted upon by acids, 
and therefore on meeting with acids in the ftomach it 


“becomes active; and: another, comprehending thofe 
ypreparations in which. the reguline part is already join- 


Of each kind 


ed with an acid, rendering it active. 


‘there are great numbers, but not differing effentially 


from one another ; the two moft worthy of notice are, 
the calx nitrata antimonii and emetic tartar, or antimonium 
tartarifatum, of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. Both thefe 
are very eflicacious medicines; but the latter feems: 
preferable, becaufe its dofe is capable of being better af- 
certained; though the former, on account of its flower 
operation, may have fome advantages, and in certain 
cafes be more efficacious as a purgative and: fudorific. 
The calx nitrata antimonit, when firft introduced in« 
to the pharmacopeia of the Fdinburgh college, was 
fuppofed to be very nearly, if not precifely, the fame: 
with a medicine which has of late been highly cele« 
brated in the cure of fevers, Dr James’s powder. Bat 
from later and more accurate obfervations, there is 
now reafon to believe that the pulvis antimonialis of 
the London pharmacopeia, formed by the calcination 
of antimony with hartfhorn, approaches more nearly 
to that celebrated arcanum. But at any rate, the 
calx. antimonii nitrata, the pulvis antimonialis, and 
James’s powder, are probably. not effentially different: 
from each other. The two latter, however, have the 
moit near refemblance; and accordingly the Edinburgh: 
college in the laft edition of their pharmacopeeia have: 


.introduced:an article under the title of antimonium cal« 


cares-pho/phoratum, which they confider as fo much fi- 
milar to. James’s powder, that they have ufed as a. fy- 
nonyme for it, the title of pulvis Facobi. 

The time moft proper for exhibiting thefe medicines 
is. a little before the acceflion, when that can. be cer- 
tainly known. In continued fevers the exacerbations 
are not always very obfervakle; but there is reafon to 
believe, that one commonly. happens: about noon o# 
foon after it; and: that thefe, therefore; are the moft 
proper. times for exhibiting. emetics. 

With refpeét to the manner of adminiftration,. that: 
of the calx nitrata is fample, as the whole of what: is 
thought a proper dofe may be given at once; and no 
more can be properly given tilk the next acceffion. 
The adminiitration of the emetic tartar is different It 
is.to be given.in {mall dofes, not fufficient to excite vo- 
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miting and thefe:dofes are to be repeated after fhort 
intervals ‘for féveral times, till ficknefs, naufea, and 
fome, ‘though not much, vomiting come on. ‘The dif- 
ference of adminiftration ‘mut depend upon the dofe, 
and the length ef the ‘interval at which it is given, If 
it be intended that the medicine fhould ‘certainly ope- 
#ate by ‘ftool, the dofes are made fmall, and the inter- 
vals long. On the contrary, when vomiting is‘proper, 
or when ‘much !purging ought ‘to be avoided, and 'there- 
fore fome vomiting muft ‘be admitted, the dofes are 
made larger, andthe intervals fhorter. With refpe@ 
to both ‘kitids of preparations, the repetition ‘is to be 
made at the timnes’of acceflion, but not very often: for 
if the firft exhibitions, duly managed, have little effeé, 
it is feldom that the ‘after ‘exhibitions’ have’much; and 
it fometimes happens that the repeated vomiting, and 
efpecially ‘repeated purging, does harm ‘by weakening 
the patient. . 

(2.) The other fet of internal medicines which are 
fuppofed ufeful in taking off the fpafm of'the extreme 
veffels, are thofe named anti/pafmodic. Bit whatever: 
may be ‘the virtues of fome of them in this way, fuch 
as their power ‘of fimulating at the fame time, 'that 
very few of them can with fafety be adminiftered in 
fevers of an. inflammatory nature. ‘Almott ‘the ‘only 
one which can with fafety be ‘exhibited jn thefe «cafes 
is camphor; and'the opérations of 'this:-are by no means 
well afcertained. ‘Dr Huxham menticns-it as a‘cor- 
rector of ‘the acrimony of cantharides; and affures us, 
that it very effe€tually promotes a diaphorefis. 
from the remarks “of other practitioners, we ‘have no 
jut ‘reafon to fuppofe that it a¢ts perceptibly ‘in «a-dofe 


cf five or fix graitis, though in 15 or 20 it prodiices a. 


particular ‘kind of intoxication: 

Secondly, The*external means fuited ‘to 'take off ‘the 
fpafm of the'extreme veffels, are bliftering and warm 
bathing. 

1. What are the-effe&ts of bliftering ‘fo ‘frequently 


employed ‘in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among phy-- 
Dr ‘Cullen‘is of opinion, that the fmall quan-- 
tity of cantharides abforbed. from ‘a'bliftering plafter, 


ficians. 


is not, fufficient to change ‘the confiftence of the mafs 


of blood; and therefore, that fuch a quantity can nei-. 
ther do good by'refolving phlogittic ‘lentor if it éxifts, . 


nor-do harm by. increafing ‘the diffolution of ‘the blood 
arifing froma putrid tendency in it.. The ‘effeéts of 
eantharides ‘ipon the ‘fluids, ‘therefore, ‘may. be ‘entirely 
wegle&ted. he inflémmation produced by the appli- 
cation of cantharides-to the fkin, affords a certain proof 
of their ftimulant ‘power: but in-many. perfons the ef- 
feQ of that'{timalus is not confiderable; in many ‘it is: 
not communicated ‘to the whole fyftem; and even when 
it doés take’ place in the whole. fyftem, it ‘féems to be 
taken off very entirely by'the effufion ‘and*evacuation of 
ferum ‘from ‘the ‘bliftered part. It may ‘be concluded, 
therefore, that neither ‘much ‘good is to be ‘expected, 
for-much harm ‘to be apprehended, ‘from the ‘ftimulant 
power of bhiftering; ‘and the certainty of ‘this conclu- 
fion is eftablifhied ‘by the great benefit arifing from the 
ropér pracice of bliterig in. inflammatory difeafes. 
Much thas bech Ymputed td'the evacuation ‘made by 
bliftering 5 but it is never fo confiderable as to dffeé 

the'whole 'fyitém ; and ‘therefore Can‘neither by a fid- 
den depletion ‘rélax the fangtiferous’fytem, nor by ‘any 


But. 
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revulfion affect the general diftribtition ‘of the fluids. Typhus. 


The evacuation, however, is fo confiderable as toaflea “ 
the neighbouring veflels; and the .manifeft utility of 
bhiftering near the part ‘affeted ‘in inflammatory difeafes 
leads us to think, that bliftering, ‘by ‘dériving ‘to the 
fkin, and producing-an effufion there, relaxes the {pafm 
of the deeper feated veflels. : It is in'this imantier, molt 
probably, that the’tumor of a joint, from an effufion 


anto the cellular textute under the fkin, ‘takes off ‘the 
yheumatic pain formerly affeGing that joint. Arnalo- 
gous to this, probably, is'the good effe& of biftering 
in continued fevers; and arifes from the relaxation of 


the fpafm of the extreme veflels by a communication. 


‘of thebliftered part with the ret of the fin. A blifter 


may be employed at any period ia continued fevera’s - 


‘buat it will be of moft advantage 'in the advanced {tate 


of fuch fevers, when, the reaction being weaker, all 
ambiguity from the ftimulating power of bliftering is.- 


‘removed, ‘and ‘when it may ‘beft concur with ‘other cir- 
‘cumitances tending to a final foltition of the {pafm. 


From ‘this view of the matter, it will ‘appear, ‘that. 


‘the part of the body to which ‘blifters oght'to be ap- 


plied is indifferent, except upon the fufpicion of topical 
affefion, when the blittering ‘is to ‘be made ‘as near as 


‘pofhible to: the part ‘affe@ted.. Whether finapifms and: 
‘other rubefaciéntia a& in a manner analogous ‘to what 
has ‘been fuppofed ‘of blittering ‘may ‘be doubtful; ‘but 


their ‘effets in rhéumatifm and other inflammatory 


difeafes render it probable. 


2. ‘The other external means of ‘taking off the fpafm 
of the extreme veffels is warm bathing. This wds~ 
frequently, and in different circumftances, employed 
by the ancients; ‘but. has, ‘till very lately, ‘been ne- 
glected ‘by modern phyficians, As'the heat ‘of the 
bath ‘ftimulates the ‘extréme ‘veffels, and, with ‘the 
concutrénce of ‘moifture, alfo. relaxes them, ‘it feéins to 
be a fafe. ftimulus, ‘and ‘well fuited to take off ‘the 
fpafm affecting ‘thefe véffels. It ‘tay be applied to 


‘the whole ‘body ‘by immerfion biit ‘this as in many 
refpeéts inconvenient’; and whether ‘fome of the in- 
conveniences ‘of imimeérfidh might not be avoided by - 


a vapour-bath, is not yet deterinined ‘by experience ; 


‘but from extenfive experience it appears, ‘that ‘mot of 


the purpofes of warm bathing ¢an be obtained by a fo- 


‘mentation of ‘the legs and feet, if* properly admini- 


ftered, and continued for adue length of ‘time, not 
lefsthan- an hour. ‘The marks of the good éffeéts of - 
fuch a-fomenitation are, ‘the 'patient’s bearing it ‘eafily, 
jts relieving delirium, and ‘inducing fleep. 


Genus V. TYPHUS; the Typhous Farer. 
Typhus, Sauv. Gen. 82. Sag.677. 
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I..Typhus mitior, or'the Slow Nervous PevervSp.T. 166. 


Var. Ee: ' 
Febris maligna he@tica-convulfiva, ‘five lues vevpoens, 
Wilks, de tnorb. covulfiv. cap. 8. 
Febris pettilens, Fracafor.’de: morb. contag. L. IT. 
cap. 4. 
Febris peftilens fine chara€tere.venéni, Fore, L. VI. 
_ obf. 26. 
Febris hetica peftilens, Fore?, L. Vis obf.-32. 
‘Febtis ova ‘anm: 168'5, Sydenham, Sched. monitor: 
Febris putrida ‘netvela, Wintringh, Com. Nofolog; 
ad ann, 1720, 1721. 
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Febris lenta nervofa, Haxham on fevers, chap. 8. 

Febris contagiofa, Lind on fevers and infedtion, 

pan ta 

Typhus nervofus, Sauv. fp. 2. 

“Typhus comatolus, Sauv. fp. 3. 
“Triteophya typhodes Mangeti, Sauv. fp. 11. Raym. 
Fort. de febribus. 

Defcription Of all the defcriptions we have of the 
mervous fever, that of Dr Huxham is perhaps the bett. 
According to him, the patient at firft grows fomewhat 
-liftlefs, and feels flight chills and fhudders, with un- 
‘certain flufhes of heat, and a kind of wearinefs all 
¢ over, like what is felt after great fatigue. This is 
-always attended with a fort of heavinefs and dejection 
of {pirit, and more or lefs of a load, pain, or giddi- 
-nefs of the head; a naufea and difrelifh of every thing 
foon follows, without any confiderable thirft, but fre- 
quently with urging to vomit, though little but in- 
fipid phlegm is brought up. Though a kind of lucid 
interval of feveral hours fometimes intervenes, yet the 
fymptoms return with aggravation, efpecially towards 
night ; the head grows more giddy or heavy; the heat 


greater; the pulfe quicker, but weak; with an op-: 


_preffive kind of breathing. A great torpor, or obtufe 
pain and coldnefs, affects the hinder-part of the head 
frequently, and oftentimes a heavy pain is felt on the 
top all along the coronary future; this, and that of 
the back-part of the head, generally attend nervous 
fevers, and are commonly fucceeded by fome degree 
of a delirium. In this condition the patient often 
continues for five or fix days, with a heavy, pale, funk 
‘countenance; feemingly not very fick, and yet far 
from being well; reftlefs, anxious, and commonly 
-quite void of fleep, though fometimes very drowfy and 
-heavy; but although he appears to thofe about him 
actually to fleep, he is utterly infenfible of it, and 
‘denies that he doth fo. The pulfe during all this 
.time is quick, weak, and unequal; fometimes flutter- 
-ing, and fometimes for a few moments flow; nay, even 
intermitting, and then, with a fudden fluth in the face, 
immediately very quick, and perhaps foon after fur- 
prifingly calm and equal; and thus alternately. The 
-heats and chills are as uncertain and unequal; fome- 
times a fudden colour and-glowarife in the cheeks, while 
the tip of the nofe and earg 1s cold, and the forehead 
at the fame time ina cold dewy fweat. \ Nay, it is 
“very common, that a high colour and heat appear in 
the face, when the extremities are quite cold. he 
urine iscommonly pale, and often limpid ; frequently 
of a whey colour, or like vapid fmall-beer, in which 
there is either no manner of fediment, or a kind of 
loofe matter like bran irregularly fcattered up and 
down in it. The tongue at the beginning is feldom 
or never dry or difcoloured, but fometimes covered 
with a thin whitifh mucus: at length, indeed, it often 
‘appears very dry, red, and chapped, or of the colour 
of pomegranate-rind; but this meftly at the clofe 
of the difeafe: yet, however dry the tongue and 
Hips feem, the patient fcarce ever complains of thirft, 
though fometimes of a heat in the tongue. About 
‘the feventh or eighth day, the giddinefs, pain, or hea- 
vinefs of the head become much greater, with a con- 
ftant noife in it, or tinnitus aurium; which is very 
-difturbing to the fick, and frequently brings on a de- 
Jivium. The load on the precordia, anxiety and faint- 
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an actual deliquium, efpecially if they attempt to fit up; 
cold {weats fuddenly come out on the forehead, and 
on the backs of the hands (though at the fame time 
there is too much heat in the cheeks and palms), and 
as fuddenly go off. If the urine now grows more ° 
pale and limpid, a delirium is certainly to be expe&tedy 
with univerfal tremors and /udfultus tendinum; the 
delirium is feldom violent, but as it were a confufion 
of thought and action, muttering continually to them- 
felves, and faltering in their fpeech Sometimes 
they awake only in a hurry and confufion, and pre- 
fently recolle& themfelves, but forthwith fall into a 
muttering dozy ftate again. The tongue grows often’ 
very dryat the height, efpecially in its middle part, with 
a yellowith lift on each fide, and trembles greatly when 
the fick attempts to put it out. Frequently profufe 
{weats pour forth all at once, about the ninth, tenth, 
or twelfth day, commonly coldifh and clammy on the 
extremities; oftentimes very thin ftools are difcharged, 
and then nature finks apace the extremities grow 
cold, the nails pale or livid; the pulfe may be faid to 
tremble and flutter, rather than to beat, the vibrations 
being fo exceeding weak and quick that they can 
{carce be diftinguifhed ; though fometimes they creep 
on furprifingly flow, and very frequently intermit. 
The fick become quite infenfible and ftupid, fcarce 
affected with the loudeft noife or the ftrongeft light ; 
though, at the beginning, ftrangely fufceptible of the 
impreffions of either. ‘The delirium now ends ‘in a 
profound coma, and that foon in eternal fleep. The 
ftools, urine, and tears, run off involuntarily, and de- 
nounce.a {peedy diffolution, as the vaft tremblings and 


twitchings of the nerves and tendons are preludes toa 
general convulfion, which at once {naps off the thread 


of life. In one or other of thefe ways are the fick 
carried off, after having languifhed for 14, 18, or 20 
days; nay, fometimes much longer. Moft patients 
grow deaf and ftupid towards the end of this dif- 
eafe, (fome extremely deaf), though too quick and 
apprehenfive at the beginning; infomuch that the 
leat noife or light greatly offended them. Many 
from their immoderate fears feem to hurry themfelves 
out of life, where little danger is apparent at the 
beginning: nay, fome will not allow themfelves to 
fleep, from a vain fear of dozing quite away-; and 
others from the vaft hurry, anxiety, and confufion 
they are fenfible of either during fleep or at their 
waking. 

Cau/es of, and perfons fubje@ to, the diforder. The 
nervous fever is moft frequently the confequence of 
contagion. It moft commonly attacks perfons of 
weak nerves, a lax habit of body, and a -poor thin 
blood ; thofe who have fuffered great evacuations, a 
long dejeétion of fpirits, immodexate watchings, ftu- 
dies, fatigue, &c.; alfo thofe who have -ufed much 
crude unwholefome food, vapid impure drinks, or 
who have been confined long in damp foul air; who 
have broken the vigour of their conftitutions.by fali- — 
vations, too frequent purging, immoderate venery, _— 
&c. Hence we fee how the difeafe is connected 
with an extreme debility of the nervous fyftem; for, 
when people are prepared for this fever by having 
their nerves already weakened, the contagious par- 
ticles immediately attack the nervous fyitem, with- 

out 
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juices, though the latter are greatly affected in the 
putrid malignant fevers. : 

Prognofis. 1m nervous fevers, the prognofis is very 
much the fame with that of the putrid malignant 
kind. And although death be not fo frequent as in 
that modification of fever, yet it may juftly be confi- 
dered as a very fatal difeafe. 

Cure. As. this fever is produced by a contagion 
affecting the nervous fyftem of a perfon already debi- 
litated, and thus producing weaknefs in an extreme 
degree, we have now occafion to confider Dr Cullen’s 
two indications of cure omitted under the Synocha ; 
namely, to remove the caufe and obviate the effects of 
debility, and to corre&t the putrefcent tendency of 
the fluids; for though, in the beginning of nervous 
fevers, the tendency to putrefa@ion be not remark- 
able, it hecomes exceedingly great towards their con- 
clufion. 

[1.] In anfwering the firft indication, Dr Cullen ob- 
ferves, that moft of the fedative powers inducing de- 
bility ceafe to a&t foon after they have been firft ap- 
plied ; and therefore the removing them is not an 
obje& of the prefent indication. There is only one 
which may be fuppofed to continue to act for a long 
time, and that is the contagion~applied; but we 
know nothing in the nature of contagion that can 
lead us to any meafures for removing or correcting it. 
We know only its effets as a fedative power inducing 
debility, or as a ferment inducing a tendency to putre- 
fa@tion in the fluids, the former of which at prefent 
falls under our confideration.—The debility induced 
in fevers by contagion, or other caufes, appears efpe- 
cially in the weaker energy of the brain; but in 
what this confifts, or how it may be reftored, we do 
not well know; but as nature, feemingly for this pur- 
pofe, excites the motion of the heart and arteries, we 
muft afcribe the continuance of the debility to the 
weaker re-aétion of the fanguiferovs fyftem: the 
means, therefore, which we employ for obviating de- 
bility, are immediately direGted to fupport and in- 
creafe the a¢tion of the heart and arteries; and the re- 
medies employed are tonics or ftimulants. 

In contagious difeafes we know, both from the 
effets which appear, and from diffetions, that the 
tone of the heart and arteries is confiderably dimi- 
nifhed; and that tonic remedies are therefore pro- 
perly indicated. We are to confider thefe remedies 
as of two kinds; 1. The power of cold; 2. That of 
tonic: medicines. 

The power of cold as a tonic in fevers may be em- 
ployed in two ways: either as thrown into the ftomach, 
or as applied to the furface of the body. As we have 
already obferved that the power of cold may be 
communicated from any one part to every other,part of 
the fyftem, fo it will be readily allowed that the ftomach 
is a part as fit as any other for this communication, and 
that cold drink taken into the ftomach may prove an 
ufeful tonic in fevets.—T his the experience of all ages 
has confirmed; but_at the fame time it has been fre- 
quently obferved, that, in certain circumftances, cold 
drink taken into the ftomach has proved very hurtful; 
and therefore that its ufe in fevers réquires fome limi- 
tations. What thefe limitations fhould be, and what 
are all the circumftances which may forbid the ufe of 
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cold drink, it is difficult to determine; but it feems~ Typaus. 


clearly forbidden in all cafes where a phlogiftic dia- 
thefis prevails in the fyftem, and more efpecially 
when there are topical affeétions of an inflammatory 
nature. 

The other method of employing cold as a tonic, 
is by applying it to the furface of the body, as a re- 
frigerant power fit to moderate the violence of re- 
action ; but probably it may here alfo be confidered 
properly as a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of debility — 
Not only cool air, but cold water alfo may be applied 
to the furface of the body as a tonic. The ancients 
frequently applied it with advantage to particular 
parts as a tonic; but it is a difcovery of modern 
times, that, in the cafe of putrid fevers attended with 
much debility, the body may be wafhed all over with 
cold water. This was firft prafiifed at Breflaw in 
Silefia, as appears from a differtation under the title 
of Epidemia Verna, que Wratiflaviam anno 1737 af- 
fixit, to be found in the dé&a Nat. Curiof. vol. x. 
And from other writers it appears, that the prattice 
has paffed into fome of the neighbouring countries ; 
but in this ifland it does not appear that we have 
yet had any experience of it. , 

The medicines which have been employed in fevers 
as tonics are various. If the faccharum faturni hath 
been found ufeful, it is probably as a tonic rather 
than as a refrigerant ; and the ens veneris, or other 


preparations of iron which have been employed, can. 


act as tonics only. The preparations of copper, from 
their effects in epilepfy, are prefumed to poffefs a 
tonic power; but whether their ufe in fevers be 
founded on their tonic or emetic powers, is uncertain. 
And upon the whole there may no doubt occur fome 
inftances of fevers being cured by tonics taken from 
the foffile kingdom; but the vegetable tonics are the 
mott efficacious, and among thefe the Peruvian bark 
certainly holds the firft place. 

The bark has commonly been confidered as a {pe- 
cific, or a remedy of which the operation was not 
underftood. We muft obferve, however, that, as in 
many cafes the effe€ts of the bark are perceived foon 
after its being taken into the ftomach, and before it 
can poflibly be conveyed to the mafs of blood, we may 
conclude, that its effe€ts do not arife from its opera- 
ting on the fluids; and muft therefore depend upon 
its operating on the nerves of the ftomach, and being 
thereby communicated to the reft of the nervous 
fyftem. This operation feems to be a tonic power, 
the bark being a remedy in many cafes of debility, 
particularly in gangrene: and if its operation may be 
explained from its poffefling a tonic power, we may 
eafily perceive why it is improper when a phlogiftic 
diathefis prevails; and from the fame view we can 
afcertain in what cafes of continued fever it may be 
admitted. Thefe cafes are either where confiderable 
remiffions have appeared, when it may be employed 
to prevent the return of exacerbations, on the fame 
footing as it is ufed in intermitting fevers; or in the 
advanced ftate of fevers, when all fufpicion of an in- 
flammatory ftate is removed, and a general debility 
prevails in the fyftem; and its being then employed 
is fufficiently agreeable to the prefent practice. 

Another fet of medicines to be employed for ob- 
viating debility and its effets, are the direé&t pth 

ante. 
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Febtes | ants. Thefe, in fome meafure, increafe the tone of 
te—y——~ the moving fibres; but are different from the tonics, 


as they more directly excite and increafe the action of 

the heart and arteries. ‘This mode of their operation 

renders their ufe ambiguous ; and when an _ inflamma- 

tory diathefis is prefent, the effects of ‘the ftimulants 

indy be very hurtful but. it ts ftill probable, that in 

the advanced flate of thefe fevers, when debility pre- 
vails, they may be ufeful. 

OF all the ftimuldats which may be properly em- 
ployed, wine feems to be the mot eligible. {t has 
the advantage of being grateful ‘to the palate and 
ftomach, and of having its {tinvulant parts fo much 
diluted, that it can be conveniently given in {mall 
dofes ; and therefore it may be employed with fuff- 
cient caution ; ‘but it is of ‘little fervide unlefs taken 
pretty largely.—It may be fufpe@ted that wine has an 
operation analogous to ‘that of opium; and on good 
grounds. But we can diftin€ly remark its ftimulant 
power only ; which renders its effects in the phrenitic 
delirium manifeftly hurtful; and in the mild delirium 
depending on ‘debility, as remarkably ufefil. 

[2.7] We muft now procéed ‘to the other indication 
of cure, namely, to corre&t or obviate the tendency in 
the fluids to putrefaction. "This may be done, 1. By 
avoiding any new application of putrid or puttefcent 
matter, 2. By ‘evacuating the putrid or putrefcent 
matter already prefent in ‘the body. 3. By correc- 
ting ‘the ‘putrid or ‘putrefcent matter remaining in the 
body by diluents and antifeptics. 4. By fupporting 
the tore of the veffels, and thereby refifting further 
putrefaction, or obviating its effects. 5. By modeta- 
ting the violence of re-action, confidered ds a means of 


increafing putrefaction. 
‘The further application of putrid or putrefcent 
matter may be avoided, 1. By removing the patient 


from places filled with corrupted air. 2. By prevent- 
ing the accumulation of the patient’s‘own effluvia, by 
a conftant ventilation, and by a frequent change of 
bed-clothes and body-linen. 3. By the caréful and 
fpeedy removal of all excrémental matters from the 
patient’s chamber. 4. By avoiding animal-food. 

The putrid or puttefcent matter already ‘prefent 
in the body, may be ‘evacuated partly by frequent 


evacuations of the contents. of the inteftines; and: 


more effeually ftill by fupportine the excretions of. 


perfpiration, and urine by: the plentiful ufe of diluents. 


‘That which rémains in ‘the body may be rendered 
more mild and. innocent by the ufe of diluents, on 
may be correéted by the afe of antifeptics. Thefe 
Yaft are of many and various.kinds; but which ‘of them 
are conveniently applicable, or more: particularly fuited 
to the cafe of fevers, is not well afcertained. Thofe 
moft Certainly applicable and ‘afeful are ‘acefcent ali- 
ments, acids of all kinds, and neutral falts. 

The progrels of putrefa€tion. may be confiderably 
‘¥etarded, and its effe&s obviated, by fupporting 
‘the tone of ‘the ‘effels ;. and ‘this may be done by 
tonic ‘medicines, ° of which the chief are cold, and the 
Peruvian ‘bark, as already mentioned. The violence 


of re-action inereafing the tendency, to putrefaction, 


‘hay be ‘modérated by the means already ‘mentioned 
under. /ynocha. . 
‘Thefe are the propér indications to be obfetved in 


improper even at the beginning. Even a commion pur- 
gative given at this ‘time bath been followed by furpri- 
fing languors, fyncope, and ‘@ train of ‘other all fymp-. 
toms. However, it may fometimés, be neceflary ‘to 
cleanfe the ftomach and ‘prime vite by a gentle eme- 
tic, or a mild laxative. Indeed, where naufea, ficke. 
nefs, and load at ftomach ate ‘urgent, ‘as is frequently 
the cafe in the beginning of this fever, a vontit Is ne- 
ceflary. Chy fers “of thilic, fagar, and falt, may be 
injected with fafety and advantage every fecond or 
third day, if nature wants to be prompted to itool. 
The temperate, cordial, diaphoretic medicines, are 
certainly, according to our author, moft proper in 
thefe fevers; and a well-regulated, fupporting, di- 
luting diet is ‘neceflary, Vhe latter of itfelf, ju- 
dicioufly managed, will go @ great way in the cure,. 
efpecially affitted -by well-timed and  well- applied: 
blifters, and a due care to keep the: patient as, 
quiet as poffible both ‘in body and mid: Bat it. 
fhould ‘be noted, that any ftrong opiates are commonly 
very pernicious, however much the want of fleep and: 
reftleffnefs may feem to démand them. Mild: dia-. 
phoretics, fuch’as neutral draughts or'elixir paregori-. 
cum, have much better ¢ffe&ts 3- which, by: railing a 
gentle eafy fweat, or-at leaft a sleutifal pérfpivation, 
calm the hurry ‘of the {pirits, india réefre(hing {leep en- 
fues. Where the confufton. and déjection of fpirits. 
are very confiderable, blifters have been advifed to be 
apphed to the ‘neck, occiput, or behind the ‘ears; 
and, during all 'this.a free ufe ‘of ‘thin. wixe-whey,. 
fome pleafant ptifan or gricl, with a little foft wine, 
mult be indulged: fndeed the patients, im this cafe, . 
fhould drink freqiietitly : : thowgh fuch quantities may 
not be neceflary as ‘in ‘the ardent, or even putrid ma- 
lignant fevers; yet they fhould be fifficient to carry 
on the work of dilution, fupport: the fweats, and’ 
fupply the blood with frefh.and wholefome fluids, it 
place of ‘that. noxious matter which is continually 
pafling off, In this view-alfo a thin ‘chicken-broth is. 
of. fervice, both as ‘food and phyfic, ‘efpecially towards. 
the decline of the difeafe; and for the fame reafon.. 
thin jellies of hartfhorn, fago, panada; are ufeful, ad-. 
ding a little wine 'to them, and the juice of Seville 
orange or lemor. ' 

It-is obfervable, that; the fick are ‘never fo eafy as. 
when they are in-a gentle {weat ; for this foon ‘tethoves.- 
the hurry of fpirits, égackebtitions. of ‘hedt, &e. “Brit: 
profufe fweats fhould never be encouraged, tnuch lefs. 
attempted, by very {trong Heating ‘mediciiies, efpecial.. 
ly in the beginning or advance of the fever ; for they, 
too much exhautt the vital powers, and are. followed: 
by a vaft'dejection ‘of fpiri€s, ' tremors, ftirtings of the. 
tendons, and fometimes. end ‘in. rigors, ‘cold clainmy. 
fweats, fyncope, ora comatofe difpofition. Some- 
times irregular partial heats and flufhés ‘fucceed, with. 
‘great anxiety, reftleffhefs, delirium, : difficulty of bifea- 
‘thing, and ‘a.vaft load and oppreifion in ‘the precor~ 
‘dia, fo as to incline the lefs catitidtis obferver to think. 
there may be fomething ‘péeripneumonic iih-its but even, 
there ‘We ‘muit’ beware of bleeding, ‘as "the piille will 'be- 
found very {mall and ‘unequal, tho? very quick. Nér- 
is bleeding ‘contra-indicated ‘only i the weaknefs and 

Puttering- 


es fluttering of the pulfe, but alfo by the pale, limpid, 
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and watery urine which is commonly attendant. ‘Thefe 
‘fymptoms denote the load, anxiety, and oppreffion on 
the precordia to proceed from an affection of the ner- 
‘vous fyftem, and not from a peripneumonic obftruc- 
tion or inflammation. The breathing in this: cafe, 
though thick and laborious, is not hot, but a kind of 
fighing or fobbing refpiration, nor is there often any 
kind of cough concomitant ; fo that it has been con- 
jeGured to proceed from fome fpafm on the vitals. 
Here therefore the nervous cordial medicines are in- 
dicated, and Slifters to the thighs, legs, or arms. 
Dr Huxham commonly ufed the following: bolus and 
faline draught. 
R. Pulv. contrayerv. comp. gr. xv. 

Croc. Angl. gr. ij. 

Confect. Ralegh. 3}. 

Syr. Croci q. &. 


RK. Sale CoC. oie, 
Succ. limon. 31). te ee 
Aq. alexit. fimpl. 3ifs. M. Peraédta efferve/cen- 

tia, adde Sp. lavend. ¢. Syr. croc. ana 3ils. M. f: 
Hau/ft. 


If great tremors and fubfultus tendinum came on, he 
fubftituted half a fcruple of mufk inftead of the con- 
trayerva in the bolus, with advantage. One or other 
of thefe, or fimilar prefcriptions, are to be taken every. 
fifth, fixth, or eighth hour, and a temperate cordial 
julep may be now and then given out of thin 
wine or cyder whey, or, which is im. many cafes 
better, out of muftard-whey; which lait is by no 
means a contemptible medicine. ‘The faline draught 
made as above, is much more ant to pafs through 
the pores of the fkin than when made with falt of 


M. f Bolus, 


wormwood, which rather moves through the urinary 


paffages. 

The above-mentioned difficulty of breathing, anxie- 
ty, and oppreffion, many times precede. a miliary 
eruption, which often appears on the feventh, ninthy 
er eleventh day. of the fever, and fometimes later. In- 
deed great anxiety and oppreffion on the pracordia. al- 
ways precede puitular eruptions of any kind im all 
forts of fevers. ‘This.eruption fhould be promoted’ by 
{oft eafy cordials:and proper diluents} to.which fhould 
be fometimes added fome gentle aromatics. Thefe 
tend to’calm the univerfal uneafinefs commonly com- 
plained of, and alfo very effectually promote a dia- 
phorefis, or breathing kindly fweats, with which 
the miliary eruptions freely and eafily advance. But 
However advantageous thefe commonly are, profufe 
{weats are feldom: or never fo, even though attend- 
ed with a very large eruption, ‘T'wo or three crops 
of thefe miliary. puftules have been known. to, fuc- 
ceed one another, following profule {weats, not 
only without advantage, but with great detriment to 
the patients, as they were thereby reduced: to an ex- 
treme degree of weaknefs; fo that they. may juflly be 
reckoned: fymptomatical rather than any thing elfe, 
and the confequent eruption, is often«merely the fymp- 
tom of a fymptom; for the miliary glands of the fkin 
appear very turgid, and. mimic a rath, after profufe 
{weating, evenin the moit healthy. — 

In thefe profufe colliquative fweatings a little gene- 
rous red wine (diluted fomewhat, if neceflary) may be 
given with the greateft advantage; as it prefently mo- 
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derates the feats, fupports the patient, and keeps up Typhus- 


the miliary papulz ifthey happen to attend, ‘T’owards 
the decline of the fever alfo, where the fweats are a- 
bundant and weakening, fmall dofes of the tinéture of 
the bark with faffron and {nake-roet were given with 
the greateft advantage, frequently interpofing a dofe 
of rhubarb to carry off the putrid. colluyies in the firft 
paflages ; which withal makes the temiffions or inter- 
miffions that often happen in the decline of nervous 
difeafes more diftin&t and manifeft, and gives a fairer 
opportunity; of throwing in the bark ; for in the pro- 
per exhibition of this, medicine we are to: place our 
chief hope of curing both the nervous: and putrid ma- 
lignant fevers. 


II. Typhus gravior, of the putrid, peftilential, or ma- 
lignant Faver. Sp. I. var. 2. 

Febris peltilens, P. Sak Diverf. de febre petti- 
lenti. 

Febris peftilens /Egyptiorum, Jipin. de med. E- 
gypt. Li.cap. 14. 

Typhus /Kgyptiacus, Sauw.{p.6. 

Febris: peftilens maligna, Sennert. de febribus, I. iv. 
cap. 10. 

Febris. maligna peftilens, River, 1. xvii. fed. ili. 
cap. I. 


Febris petftilens maligna, ann. 1643. Willis, de fe- 


_ bribus, cap. 14. i 

Typhus carcerum, Sauv. {p. 1. 

Febris nautica peftilentialis, Huxham de atre ad 
ann. 174.0. 

_. Miliaris nautica, Sauv. fp. g. 

Febris putrida contagiofa in carceribus genita, Huxs 
ham de aére ad ann. 1742. 

Miliaris purpurata, Sawv. fp. h. 

Febris carcerum. et nofocomiorum. Pring, Dif. 
eafes.of the army, p. 294, Van Swieten,, Mala+ 
dies des armés, p. 136. 

Typhus caftrenfis, Sauv. {p. 5. 

Febris caftrenfis, quam vulgo, cephalalgiain. epide- 
micam vocant, Henr. Mai et 4d. Ph. Koph. Diff. 
apud Hallerum, tom, v. 

Vebris: Hungarica five caftrenfis, Funcker, 74. et 
plurium audlorum. 

Febris caftrenfis Gallorum in Bohemia, ann. 1742. 
Scrinci, Diff. apud Haller. tom. v: 

Febris; petechialis, Sennert. 1, iv. cap: 135 River. 
prax, |, xvii. fe@. i caps 1. Hoffm. IL. p.. 8 
Juncker. 73, Huxham on fevers, chap. 8. Lud- 
wig. Inft. med. clin. n° 146.. Schreiber vom er- 
kentnefs, und cur der Krank heiten. p. 126. 
Monro, Difeafes of military hofpitals, p. 1. 

Febris catarrhalis maligna petechizans, Juncker, 72. 
Hofm. II. 75. Eller:de cogn, et cur. morb, 

_ fedts vi. 

Febris que lenticulas,, pundticula, aut: peticulas 
vocant, Fracafforius. de morb. contag. lib. ii. 

. heap. . 

Febris peticularis Tridenti, ann. 159%. Rodoretus de 
febr. peticul: 

Febris petechialis epidemica Colonie ann. 1672, 

_ Donckers, Idia febris petechialis. 

Febris petechialis epidemica: Pofonii, 1683, C.F. 
Locu in App. ad: A. N.C. vols ii. 

Febris, petechialis. epidemica Mutine, 1692. 
mazzint. Cont. Mutinenfis, oper. p. 177. 

Febris 
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Febris: maligna petechizans, ann. 1698. Hoff. II. 
. 80. 

Febris petechialis Wratiflavie ann. 1699. el- 
wich, Ephem. Germ. D. III. A. VII. et VIII. 
obf. 132. p. 616. 

Febris epidemia Lipfie 1718. 
N. C. III. obf. 131. p. 296. 

Febris endemica et epidemica Corcagienfis ann. 
1708, 1718, et feq. . Rogers, Effay on epidemic 
-difeafes, 

Febris continua epidemica Corcagienfis ann. 1719. 
et feq. 4. O’Connel Obf. de morbis. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Cremonz 1734. 
charengki Med. ration. fe&. 3. 

Febris petechizans Petropoli 1735.. Weitbrecht. 
Diff. apud Haller. tom. v. 

Febris petechialis, ann. .1740, 1741, in Haffia, 
Ritter. A. N.C. vol. vii. obf. 4. 

Febris maligna petechialis Rintelli 1741. Furfle- 
nau. A. N.C. vol. vii. obf. 5. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Silefie 1741 et feq. 
Bandhorft. Diff. apud Haller. tom. v. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Vienne 1757. 
nobri. Hitt. med. cap. 2. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Lipfie 1757. 
vig. Adverfar. tom. 1. pars I. 

Febris petechialis epidemica variis Germaniz locis 
ab. ann, 1755 ad 1761. Strack de morbo cum 
petechiis, 


M. Adolph. A. 
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Defcription. This difeafe has been fuppofed to dif- 
fer from the former in-degree only ; and there are 
many circumftances which would lead us to conclude, 


that both frequently originate from a contagion pre- 


cifely of the fame nature. In the fame manner we 
fee, during different feafons, and in different circum- 
ftlances, various degrees of malignity in fmall-pox. 
Though every inftance of the difenfe depends on the 
introduction of a peculiar and fpecific contagion into 
the body, yet this contagion in particular epidemics 


evidently pofleffes peculiar malignancy. The fame is. 


probably the cafe with the typhoid fever: But whe- 
ther this obfervation be well founded or not, there 
cannot be a doubt that the typhus gravior or putrid 
fever is a difeafe of the moft dangerous nature, as, 
befides the extreme debility of the nervous fyftem, 
there is a rapid tendency: of the fluids to putrefac- 
tion, which fometimes cuts off the patient in a 
few days, nay, in the warm climates, in 12 or 14 
hours; or if the patient recovers, he is for a long 
time, even in this country, in an exceedingly weak 
ftate, and requires many weeks to recover his for- 
mer health. 

The putrid fevers, according to Huxham, make 
their attack with much more violence than the flow 
hervous ones; the rigors are fometimes very great, 
though fometimes fearce felt ; the heats much fharper 
and permanent ; yet, at firft, fudden, tranfient, and re- 
mittent : the pulfe more tenfe and hard, but common- 
ly quick and {mall ;. though fometimes flow, and feem- 
ingly regular for a time, and then fluttering and une- 
qual. ‘I'he head-ach, naufea, and vomiting, are much 
more confiderable even from the beginning. Some- 
times a fevere fixed pain is felt in one or both temples, 
ox over one or hoth eye-brows; frequently. in the 
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bottom of the orbits of the eyes. The eyes al- Typ 


ways appear very dull, heavy, yéllowifh, and very of- 
ten alittle inflamed. The countenance feems bloated, 
and more dead-coloured than ufual. Commonly the 
temporal arteries throb much, and a tinnitus aurium is 
very troublefome : a {trong vibration alfo of the caro- 
tid arteries frequently takes place in the advance of the 
fever, though the pulfe at the wrift may be fmall, nay 
even flow: this is a certain fign of an impending de- 
lirium, and generally proceeds from fome confiderable 
obftruétions in the brain. 

The proftration of fpirits, weaknefs, and faintnefs, 
are often furprifingly great and fudden, though no in- 
ordinate evacuation happens; and this too fometimes 
when the pulfe feems tolerably ftrong. The refpira- 
tion is mo‘ commonly laborious, and interrupted with 
a kind of fighing or fobbing, and the breath is hot 
and offenfive. 

Few or none of thefe fevers are without a fort of 
lumbago, or pain in the back and loins; always an uni- 
verfal wearinefs or forenefs is felt, and often much 
pain in the limbs. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 
pain, affect the pit of the ftomach, with perpetual vo- 
miting of porraceous or black choler, and a moft 
troublefome fingultus ; the matter difcharged is fre- 
quently of a very naufeous {mell. The tongue, though 
only white at the beginning, grows daily more dark 
and dry ; fometimes of a fhining livid colour, ‘with a 
kind of dark bubble at top; fometimes exceeding 
black ; and fo continues for marly days together ; nor 
is the tint to be got off many times for feveral days, 
even after a favourable crifis: at the height -of the 
difeafe, it generally becomes very dry,  ftiff, and 
black, or of a dark pomegranate colour. Hence the 
{peech is very inarticulate, and f{carce intelligible. The 
thirft in the increafe of the fever is commonly very 
great, fometimes unquenchable; and yet no kind of 
drink pleafes, but all feem bitter and mawkifh; at 
other times, however, no thirft is complained of, tho? 
the mouth and tongue are exceedingly foul and dry ; 
this is always a dangerous fymptom, and ends in a 
frenzy or coma. ‘The lips and teeth, efpecially near 
the height, are furred up with a very black tenacious 
fordes. At the onfet of the fever, the urine is often 
crude, pale, and vapid, but grows much higher-co- 
loured in the advance, and frequently refembles a 
{trong lixivium, or citrine urine, tinged with a {mall 
quantity of blood ; it is. without the leaft fediment or 
cloud, and fo continues for many days together : by de- 
grees it grows darker, like dead ftrong high-coloured 
beer, and f{mells very rank and offenfive. In petechial’ 
fevers, the urine hath often been feen almoft black and 
very fetid. ‘The ftools, efpecially near the height, or 
in the decline of the fever, are for the moft part into- 
lerably fetid, green, livid, or black, frequently with. 
fevere gripes and blood. When they are more yellow or: 
brown, the lefs the danger; but the higheft when they 
run off infenfibly, whatever their colour may be. It is: 
likewife a very bad fymptom when the belly continues 


tenfe, fwollen, and hard, after profufe ftools ; for this . 


is generally the confequence of an inflammation or 
mortification of the inteftines. A gentle diarrhcea is 
often very beneficial, and. fometimes feems to be the. 
only way which nature takes to carry off the morbific 
matters 

Some-. 


es 


‘danger is to be feared. 
‘the black or violet petechi become of a brighter co- 
‘Jour. 


ME 
Somerimes black, livid, dun, or greenith {pots ap- 
pear, which always indicate a high degree of malig- 
nity ; however, the more florid the {pots are, the lefs 
It is alfo a good fign when 


The large, black, or livid fpots, are almoft al- 
ways attended with profufe hemorrhagies ; and the 


‘{mall, dufky, brown fpots, like freckles, are not much 


lefs dangerous than the livid or black; though they 
are feldom accompanied with fluxes of blood: ex- 
ceffively profufe, cold, clammy fweats are often con- 


-comitant, by which alfo they fometimes vanifh, though 


without any advantage to the patient. ‘T’he eruption 


-of the petechie is uncertain; fometimes they appear 


on the fourth or fifth day, though fometimes not till 
the eleventh, or even later. The viédices, or large 


-dark, blue, or greenifh marks, feldom appear till very 


near the fatal period. Frequently alfo we meet 
with an efflorefcence like the meafles in malignant 


‘fevers, but of a much more dull and livid hue; in 


which the fkin, efpecially on the breaft, appears as 
it were marbled or variegated. This in general is 


‘an ill fymptom, and is often attended with fatal 
‘confequences, 


Sometimes about the 11th or 14th day, on the 


occurrence of profufe fweats, the petechiz difappear, 
-and vaft quantities of white miliary puftules break out. 


This is feldom found of any confiderableadvantage; but 
an itching, {marting, red rafh, commonly gives great 


‘relief ; and fo do the large, fretting, watery bladders, 


‘which many times rife upon the back, breaft, fhoul- 
ders, &c. A fcabby eruption likewife about the lips 
and nofe is certainly one of the falutary fymptoms; 
and the more hot and angry it is, fo much the better. 
But of much more uncertain and dangerous event are 
the brown-coloured aphthe ; nor are thofe that are 
exceeding white and thick, like lard, of a very pro- 
mifing afpeét. They are foon fucceeded by great 
difficulty of fwallowing, pain and ulceration of the 
fauces, cefophagus, &c. and with an inceffant . fingul- 
tus: the whole prime vie become at laft affected ; a 
bloody dyfentery comes on, followed by a f{phacela- 
tion ofthe inteftines ; as is evident from the black, 
fanious, and bloody ftools, extremely fetid and infec- 
‘tious. Vibices, or large, black, and bluifh marks re- 
fembling bruifes, are frequently feen towards the clofe 
of the fever; and, when attended with lividity and 
coldnefs of the extremities, are certain tokens of ap- 
proaching death. In fome cafes, the blacknefs hath 
been known to reach almoft to the elbows, and the 
hands have been dead-cold for a day or two before the 
death of the patient. 

Such are the general appearances of the putrid ma- 
lignant fever in this country, among thofe who enjoy 
a free air, and are not crowded together, or expofed 
to the caufes of infeGtion: but in jails, -hofpitals, or 
other places where the fick are crowded, and in fome 
meafure deprived of the benefit of the free air, the 
fymptoms are, if pofible, more terrible. Sir John 
Pringle, who had many opportunities of obferving it, 
tells us, that the jail or hofpital fever, in the begin- 
ning, is not eafy:to be diftinguifhed from a common 
fever. The firft fymptoms are flight interchanges of 
heat and cold, a trembling of the hands, fometimes a 
fenfe of numbnefs in the arms, weaknefs of the limbs, 
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lofs of appetite ; and the diforder increafing towards Typhus. 


night, the body grows hot, the fleep is interrupted, 
and not refrefhing. With thefe fymptoms, for the 
mott part, there is fome pain or confufion in the head; 
the putfe at firft is a little quicker than natural, and 
the patients find themfelves too much indifpofed to go 
about bufinefs, though too well to be wholly confined. 
When the fever advances, the above-mentioned fymp- 
toms are in a higher degree; and in particular the 
patient complains of a laffitude, naufea, pains in his 
back, a more conftant pain and confufion in his head, 
attended with an uncommon dejection of f{pirits. At 
this time the pulfe is never funk, but beats quick, and 
often varies in the fame day both as to ftrength and 
fulnefs. It is little affected by bleeding once, if a 
moderate quantity of blood be taken away ; but if the 
evacuation be large, and efpecially if it be repeated, to 
anfwer a falfe indication of inflammation, the pulfe, 
increafing in frequency, is apt to fink in ‘force, 
and often irrecoverably, whilft the patient becomes 
delirious. But withal we muft obferve, that, in every 
cafe, independent of evacuations, the pulfe fooner or 
later finks, and then gives certain intelligence of the 
nature of the difeafe. The appearance of the blood 
is various; for though it be commonly little altered, 
yet fometimes it will be fizy, not only on the firft at- 
tack, but after the fever is formed. The worift ap- 
pearance is-when the craflamentum is diffolved; though 
this does not happen till the advanced ftate of the 
fever: though indeed this feems not eafy to be afcer- 
tained, as blood has been fo feldom taken away at 
that time. The urine is alfo various. Sometimes it 
is of a reddifh or flame colour, which it preferves a 
long time; but. it is oftenet pale, and changes from 
time to time in colour as well as crudity, being fome- 
times clear, fometimes clouded: *towards the end, 
upon a favourable crifis, it becomes thick, but does 
not always depofit a fediment. If the fick lie warm, 
and have had no preceding flux, the belly is generally 
bound ; but when they lie cold, as they often do in 
field-hofpitals, the pores of the fkin being fhut, a di- 
arrheea is a common fymptom, but is not critical. 
In the worft cafes, a flux appears in the laft flage s 
then the ftools are involuntary, colliquative, ichorous, 
or bloody, and have a cadaverous {mell; the effects of 
a mortification of the bowels, and the figns of ap- 
proaching death. When the hofpitals are filled with 
dyfenteric patients, fome of the nurfes will be infeed 
with the flux only, and others with this fever, ending 
in thefe bloody and gangrenous ftools. 

In the beginning the heat is moderate; and even in 


_ the advanced ftate, on firft touching the fkin, it feems 


inconfiderable ; but upon feeling the pulfe for fome 
time, we are fenfible of an uncommon ardour (the ca- 
lor mordicans, as it has been called), leaving an un- 
pleafant fenfation on the fingers for a few minutes 
after. A day or two before death, if care be not 
taken, the extremities become cold, and the pulfe 
is then hardly to be felt. The fkin is generally dry 
and parched; though fometimes there are longer or 
fhorter {weats, efpecially in the beginning. Such as 
are produced by medicine are of no ufe, except on the 
firft attack, at which time they will often remove the 
fever; and natural fweats are never critical till the 
diftemper begins to decline. Thefe laft are rarely 
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Febrés profufe, but gentle, continued, and equally diffufed 
“ym over the body: fometimes the difeafe will terminate 


by an almoft imperceptible moifture of the fkin; the 
f{weats are ufually fetid, and offenfive even to the pa- 
tient himfelf. 

The tongue is commonly dry; and, without conftant 
care of the nurfe, becomes hard and brown, with deep 
chops: but this fymptom is common to moft fevers. 
At other times, though rarely, the tongue is foft and 
moift to the laft, but with a mixture of a greenifh or 
yellowifh colour.’ The thirft is fometimes great, but 
more frequently moderate. In the advanced ftate, the 
breath is offenfive, and a blackith furring gathers about 
the roots of the teeth. 

Some are never delirious, but all lie under a ftupor 
or confufion ; few retain their fenfes till death: many 
lofe them. early, and from two caufes ; either from im- 
moderate bleeding, or the premature ufe of warm and 
{pirituous medicines. They rarely fleep; and, unlefs de- 
lirious, have more of a dejeéted and thoughtful look 
than what is commonly feen in other fevers. The face 
is late in acquiring either a ghaftly or a very morbid 
appearance ; yet the eyes are always muddy, and ge- 
nerally the white is of a reddifh caft as if inflamed. 
The confufion of the head generally rifes to a delirium, 
efpecially at night; but, unlefs by an unfeafonable hot 
regimen, it feldom turns to rage, or to thofe high 
flights of imagination common in other fevers. When 
the delirium comes to that height, the face is flufhed, 
the eyes red, the voice is quick, and the patient ftruggles 
to get up. But when that fymptom is owing to large 
evacuations, or only to the advanced ftate of the dif- 
eafe, the face appears meagre; the eye-lids in ftumbers 
are only half fhut ; and the voice, which is commonly 
low and flow, finks to a degree fcarce to be heard. 
From the beginning there is generally a great dejec- 
tion and failure of ftrength. A tremor of the hands is 
more common than a ftarting of the tendons; or if the 
fubfultus oceurs, it is in a leffer degree than in many 
other fevers. In every ftage of the difeafe, as the pulfe 
finks, the delirium and tremor increafe; and in pro- 
portion as the pulfe rifes, the head and fpirits are re- 
lieved. Sometimes in the beginning, but for the moft 
part in the advanced ftate, the patient grows dull of 
hearing, and at laft almoft deaf. When the fever is 
protracted, with a flow and low voice, the fick have a 
particular craving for fomething cordial, and nothing 
is fo cordial or fo acceptable as wine. They long for 
no food, yet willingly take a little panada if wine be 
added. But {uch as are delirious, with a quick voice, 
wild looks, a fubfultus tendinum, or violent a¢tions, 
though their pulfe be {unk, yet bear neither hot medi- 
eines, wine, nor the common ecordials. 

Vomiting, and complaints of a load and ficknefs at 
ftomach, though ufual fymptoms, are not effential to 
the difeafe; nor are pleuritic ftitches, difficulty in 
breathing, or flying pains, to be referred. fo much to 
it as to the conttitution of the patient, or to a preced- 
ing cold. 

A petechial efflorefcence is a frequent, though not 
an infeparable, attendant of this fever. It fometimes 
appears of a brighter or paler red, at other times of a 
livid colour, but never rifes above the fkin. The fpots 


“are {mall; but generally fo confluent, that at a little di- 


tance the {kin appears only Somewhat redder than or- 


dinary, as if the colour was uniform ;:but upon.a nearer T: 


infpection there are interiticesfeen, For the moft part 
this eruption is fo little confpicuous, that unlefs it be 
looked for attentively, it may efcape notice. The {pots: 
appear thickeft on the back and breatt, lefs on the legs 
and arms, and Sir John Pringle never remembers to have 
feen any on the face. As to the time of their appear- 
ance, he agrees entirely with Dr Huxham. Thefe 


{pots are never critical, nor are they reckoned among: 


the ‘mortal fymptoms; but only concur with other 
figns to afcertain the nature of the difeafe. The nearer 
they approach to purple, the more they are to be 
dreaded. Ina few cafes, inftead of {pots, purple flreaks 
and blotches were obferved. Sometimes the petechize 
did not appear till after death; and there was one cafe 
in which, after bleeding, the petechiz were feen only 


on the arm. below the ligature, and nowhere elfe on the 


fkin. 

The hofpital fever, though accounted one of the con. 
tinued kind, yet has generally fome exacerbation at 
night, with a remiffion and often partial {weats in the 
day ; and after a long continuance it is apt to change 
into a he¢tic, or an intermitting form. The length of 
the difeafe is uncertain. Sometimes it terminated. 
either in death or recovery, in feven days after the pa- 
tient took to his bed; but in the hofpitals it generally 
continued from 14 to 20, and fome died or recovered 
after four weeks. From the time of the finking of the 
pulfe until death or a favourable crifis, there is per- 
haps lefs change to be feen from day-to day in this 
than in moit other fevers. When its courfe is long, it 
fometimes terminates in fuppurations of the parotid. 
or axillary glands; and when thefe do not appear, it. 
is probable that the fever is kept up by the formation 
of fome internal abfcefs. The parotid glands themfelves. 
do not fuppurate, but only fome of the lymphatic glands. 
that lie over them. _ Sir John Pringle obferved one in. 
ftance of a {welling of this kind on both fides, with- 
out any previous indifpofition, when the perfon, not 
fufpecting the caufe, and applying difcutient cata- 
plafms, was, upon the tumor fubtiding, feized with 
the hofpital-fever. Many patients after the crifis of 
this fever complain of a pain in the limbs and want of: 
reft ; and almoft all of them mention great weaknefs,. 
confufion in their head, vertigo, and a noife in their 
ears. 

Ten of the bodies of thofe who died of this diftem- 
per in Houghton’s regiment were opened. In fomes, 
all the cavities were examined ; in others, only the 


brain or the bowels. In fome of them, the brain ap- | 


peared to.be fuppurated. The firft of this kind Sir Johu: 
Pringle met with at Ghent ; but the mam being brought 
into the hofpital from the barracks no earlier than two 
days before he died, he could only conjecture from the: 
fymptome and the imperfect accounts he had of himg. 
that his death was owing to a fever of this kind, after 
lingering near a month in it. About three ounces of 
purulent matter were found in the ventricles of the 
brain, and the whole cortical and medullary fubftance 
was uncommonly flaccid and tender ; nay, fome of 
the fame kind of matter was found in thedubftance of 
the upper part of the cerebellum : yet this perfon, with: 
fome ftupor and deafnefs, had his fenfes till the night 
before he died; fo far, at leaft, that he anfwered di- 


ftin@ly when xoufed and fpoken to; but, about that 
. time 


Ce, 
time the mufcles of his face began to be convulfed. Of 
‘two other’inftances of men who undoubtedly died of 
‘this fever, in one the cerebrum was fuppurated, in the 


) 


other the cerebellum. In the former cafe, the patient 


~was under a ftupor, with deafnefs from the beginning ; 
‘but was never delirious, nor altogether infenfible. His 
‘pulfe funk early ; and about ten days before his death 


his head began to fwell, and continued very large till 
within. two days before he died, when it fubfided a little. 
For feveral days before his end, he would tafte nothing 


‘but cold water, and during his illnefs he lay conftantly 


upon one fide. The head being opened, an abfcefs as 
large as an egg was found in the fubftance of the fore- 


part of the right hemifphere of the brain, full of thin 


matter like whey. - At that time five more, ill of the 
fame fever, had the like {welling of their heads, but 
‘recovered. In the other cafe, the abfcefs in the cere- 
bellum was about the fize of a {mall pigeon’s egg, and 
contained alfo a thin ichorous matter: nor had this 
patient ever been fo thoroughly infenfible as not to an- 
{wer reafonably when fpoken to. ‘Two days before he 


-died his urine turned pale. 


Thefe fuppurations, however, were not conftant ; 
for another who died about the fame time, and had 
been ill about the fame number of days with the like 
{ymptoms, the pale water excepted, had no abfcefs ei- 
ther in the brain or cerebellum. And two were open- 
ed afterwards, in whom the cortical fubftance of the 
brain had an inflammatory appearance, but no fuppu- 
ration. In one of them the large inteftines were cor- 
rupted: that man went off with a loofenefs; and juft 
before he died, an ichorous matter was difcharged from 
his nofe. In the military hofpital at Ipfwich, one 
who unexpettedly died of this fever after having been 
feemingly in a fair way of recovery, had no fuppura- 
tion in his brain; but in another, who died after-an 
abfcefs in both orbits, the brain was found flaccid, and 
about two ounces of a thin ferum in the ventricles. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjed to, this diforder. ‘The 
wcaufe of this fever, as well as that of the flow nervous 
Yever, is an infeGtion or contagion from fome difeafed 
animal-body, or from corrupted vegetables 3 and there- 
fore is very little, if at all, different from thofe pefti- 
lential diforders which have arifen after battles, when 
great numbers of dead bodies were allowed to lie above 
ground, and infect the air with their efluvias This is 
confirmed by an obfervation of Foreftus, who was eye- 
witnefs to a diftemper of this kind (which indeed he 
alls a playue) owing to the fame caufe, attended with 
buboes and a high degree of contagion. The fame au- 
thor alfo gives an account of a malignant fever break- 
ing out at Egmont in North-Holland, occafioned by 
the rotting of a whale which had been left on the fhore. 
We have a like obfervation of a fever affe€ting the 
crew of a French fhip, by the putrefaction of fome 
«cattle which they had killed on the iflarsd of Nevis in 
‘the Weft Indies. Thefe men were feized with a pain 
in their head and loins, great weaknefs#and a difor- 
der of the ftomach, accompanied with fever. Some 
had carbuncles ; and on others purple fpots appeared 
after death. 

‘Galen affigns two caufes for peftilential fevers + 
1. The great heat of the weather, when the humours 
happen to be m a more putrefcent ftate than ufual. 
2. A putrid ftate of the air, arifing either from a mul- 
titude,of dead bodies left unburied, as after a battle, 
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or from the evaporation of eprrupted lakes and: Typhus 


marfhes, 
One of the moft remarkable difeafes incident. to an 


army is related by Diodorus, as breaking out among - 


the Carthaginians at the fiege of Syracule, ‘That au- 
thor not only relates fome of its moft diftinguifhing 
fymptoms, but reafons well about its caufe. He ob- 
ferves, that pains in the back and eruptions (pavxraia:) 
were common ; that fome had bloody ftools; that o- 
thers were feized with a delirium, fo as to run about 
and beat all that came in their way; that the phyfi- 
cians knew no cure; and that it was the more fatal as 
the fick were abandoned by every body on account of 
the contagion. As to the caufe, the author takes no- 
tice of the multitude of people confined within a nar- 
row compafs; of the fituation of the camp in a low 
and wet ground ; of the feorching heats in the middle 
of the day, fucceeded by the cold and damp air from 
the marfhes in the night-time; to thefe he adds, the 
putrid fteams arifing firft from the marfhes, and after~ 
wards from the bodies.of thofe who lay unburied.— 
This diftemper feems to have been a compound of the 
marfh and peftilential fever. 

Foreftus remarks, that, from the putrefaction of 
the water only, the city of Delft, where he practifed, 
was {carce ten years together free from the plague or 
fome peitilential diftemper. He adds, that the ma- 
giftrates, upon his reprefentation of the caufe, erect- 
ed a wind-mill for moving and refrefhing the water. 
At that time Holland was much more fubject to inun- 
dations and the ftagnation of water than at prefent. 
In 1694, a fever broke out at Rochfort in France, 
which, on account ef the uncommon fymptoms and 
great mortality, was at firft believed to be the plague. 
But M. Chirac, who was fent by the court to inquire 
into its nature, found the caufe to arife from fome 
marfhes that had been made by an inundation of the 
fea; and obferved, that the corrupted fteams, which 
{melled like gun-powder, were carried to the town by 
the wind, which had long blown from that quarter. 
About two-thirds of thofe who were taken ill died. 
In fuch as were opened, the brain we: found -either in- 
flamed or loaded with blood; the fibres of the body 
were uncommonly tender; and the bowels had either 
fuppurated or were mortified. 

It is needlefs to mention more inftances of pettilen- 
tial fevers being brought on by the fteams of corrupt- 
ed fubftances, whether animal or vegetable. In ge- 
neral it may be remarked, that the putrefaétion of 
thefe fubftances in a dry air is more apt to bring on a 
fever of the continued form; but in a moift air hath 
a greater tendency to produce remitting fevers. Burt 
it muft alfo be obferved, that, even in cafes where the 
moft malignant fevers prevail, all perfons are not 
equally difpofed: to receive the infection, though 
equally expofed to it with others. Some, through 
mere vigour ef body and mind, cannot be infected 
with the moft contagious difeafes ; while, on the other 
hand, thofe whofe bodies are debilitated by a former 
difeafe, by ftudy, low diet, or want, or thofe who 
have laboured under any of the deprefling paflions of 
the mind for fome time, feldom or never efcape. Men, 
therefore, who have been weakened by accidents (as 
thofe who haye undergone a mercurial falivation) are 
very apt to fall into this diftemper. ‘Thofe who are 
taken into crowded hofpitals, ill of the fmall-pox, 

$2 however 
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that no fooner the fun-beams are-withdrawn, than! the-. Ty 
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Febres however good the fort may be, fall readily into this 


fever, and run a greater riik of dying of it than others.. 


The fecond fever is attended with double danger, {ee- 
ing the patient has. been fo much weakened by the firft. 


A. fure fign of the corruption of the air in an hofpi-- 


tal is when many of the nurfes fall fick.. - 
Prognofis. In thefe fevers we cannot draw a prog- 


roftic from any fymptom by itfelf ; and perhaps all of: 


them together are more fallible than in others. Ge- 
nerally the following are good: To have?little deli- 
rium ; the ftrength little impaired ;. turbid urine in.the 
decline of the difeafe ; and at that time.a gentle {weat- 
ar moitture diffufed over the body, or even the fkin 
foft and the tongue moift ; or to have fome loofe ftools 


fucceeded by.a diaphorefis; the pulfe to. rife by wine: 


or cordials,. with an abatement of the fupor, tremor, 
and other affections of the brain. Deafnefs is rather 
a.good fign. A fediment in the urine, without other 
changes to thre better, is. no fure fign of recovery ; and 
fome have recovered in whofe water there was no fedi- 
ment.—The:bad figns are, a fubfultus tendinum ; the 
eyes much inflamed and flaring ;-the fpeech-quick, and 
the found of the voice altered ; a high delirium; per- 
petual watchfulnefs ;- conftant ficknefs at. the ftomach, 
and vomitings ;. frequent ftools, with a finking pulfe, 
and the diforder. of the head increafed ;-coldnefs of the 
extremities, and a tremulous motion ef the tongue. 
It is obferved to be among:the worft’ figns when the 
patient complains of blindnefs ;. when he fwallows with 
difficulty, or cannot. put out.his tongue when defired 
to do it; when-he can lie-on his back only, and pulls 
up his knees ;. or» whea infenfible he endeavours to 
uncover his.breaft, or makes .frequent attempts to get 
out of bed without afligning any reafon. If to any 
of thefe are:added ichorous, cadaverous, and involun- 
tary ftools, it: is.a fign,of a mortification of the bowels 
and approaching death.. It will not feem ftrange to 
find moft: of thefe prognoftics common to the advanced 
flate of. other fevers, when we confider, that from 
whatever caufe fevers begin, by a long continuance 
the humours are corrupted, and the brain and nerves 
affected much in the fame manner as in, thofe which 
arife from infeGtion, 

Prevention aad cures As diftempers of the putrid 
Kind never arife without an infection received from. 
fome quarter. or other, the methods of prevention mutt 
evidently be reduced to two general heads. 1 
avoid receiving the infe@ion into the body ; and, 
2. To put the. body. in fuch:a fituation. as may enable 
it to refift the infection when received. On.both thefe 
methods fearce any writer hath equalled. Dr Lind of 
Haflar, whofe opinions and directions therefore we 
fhall give pretty fully. 

As putrid difeafes are very common and yiolent in 
the hot.countries, it is. very neceflary for Europeans 
who. vifit thefe climates to be welt informed, in the firft 
place, of the figns of an unhealthy country, that they. 
may be upon their guard as foon as they enter any. fo- 
reign region. Thefe figns.are by our author enume- 
rated as follows. 

t. A fudden and great. alteration in the air, at fun- 
fet, from intolerable heat to a chilling cold. This ts 
perceived as foonas.the fun is down, and is for the moft 
part accompanied with a very heavy dew: it fhows an 


unhealthy {wampy foil, the nature of which is fuch, 


ve deo: 


vapours emitted from it render the air damp, raw, and 


chilling, in the moft fultry climates; fo that even un- 
der the equator, in fome unhealthy. places, the night- 
air is very. cold to an European conttitution. 

2..Vhick noifome fogs, chiefly after funfet, arifing: 
from the. valleys,.and particularly from the mud, flime, 
or other impurities... In hot countries, the fmell of 
thefe foys may be compared to that of a new-cleaned 
ditch. Difeafes therefore, arifing from this caufe, ge-. 
nerally-take place in the night, or before fun rifing. 

3. Numerous {warms of flies, gnats, and other in- 
fe&ts which attend ftagnated air aud unhealthy places. 
covered with wood. : 

4. When all butchers meat foon corrupts, and in a- 
few hours becomes full of maggots ; when metals are. 
quickly corroded on being expofed to the air; and 
when a corpfe becomes intolerably offenfive in lefs than. 
fix hours; thefe are proofs of a clofe, hot, and un- 
wholefome country. And in fuch places, during ex- 
ceflive heats and great calms, it is not altogether un-. 
common for Europeans, efpecially fuch as are of a 
grofs habit of body, to be feized at once with the 
moft alarming and fatal fymptoms of what is called, 
the yellow fever, without even any previous complaint. 
of ficknefs or other fymptoms of the difeafe. There. 
has firft been perceived an uneafy itching fenfation, 
commonly in the legs; .and upon pulling down the 
ftockings, ftreams of thin diffolved blood followed, a. 
ghaftly yellow colour quickly diffufed itfelf over the 
whole body, and the patient has been carried off in. 
lefs than forty-eight hours. 

5. A fort of fandy foil, commonly a fmall, loofe,. 
white fand, as that at Penfacola, Whydah, and the 
ifland of Bonavifta, which is found by experience to 
be injurious to health. The peftiferous vapour. ari- 
fing, during the fummer months and in the heat of 
the day, from fuch a fandy foil, is beft charaGterifed” 
by its effects in the extenfive defarts of Afiaand Africa. 
It there conflitutes what is ¢alled the Samicl-qwind ; a. 
blaft. which, in the parched ‘defart, proves initantly. 
fatal both to man and beaft: but when it paffes ‘over 
a foil well covered with grafs and vegetables, has its. 
effects greatly mitigated ; it is, however, even then, 
productive of ficknefs : thus the foutherly -winds, while 
they blow from the defarts of Libya during the fum-~ 
mer, at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, produce an un- 
healthy feafon ; and at Madras the winds, which, in 
the months of April and May, pafs over.a large trad. 
of fand, are always hot, difagreeable, and unwhole- 
fome. 

During thefe Jand-winds, fudden gufts of a more 
hot and fuffocating nature are often obferved. to come - 
from thefe fands once or twiee, or even more fre quent+ 
ly, in a day, which feem to be this vapour in.a purer. 
form. Thefe guits pafs very: quickly, and affect per- 
fons who happen to ftand with their faces towards. 
them in the f@me manner as the hot.air which iffues 
from a burning furnace, or from a heated oven, and 
obliges them immediately to turn away from. it in or- 
der to recover breath. The effect of this hot fuffoca- 
ting blaft or vapour on the human body, .even when 
mitigated by paffing through a moift atmofphere, is 
the fame as that of intenfe cold ; it fhuts up every pore 
of the fkin, and entirely flops the perfpiration of fuch 

ag 


ee: 
res as are expofed to it. Thefe blafts come only in the day- 


time, and always from the defarts, Water is the only 
known corrector or antidote againft them: hence, 
eoarfe thick’ clothes, kept conftantly wet, and hung 
up at the windows or doors, greatly mitigate their 
violence: A houfe fo built as to have no windows 


er doors towards the defarts, is an excellent protection 


again their pernicious %ffe&s. The bot land-winds 
conttantly blow at Madras aud other places on the 
coat of Coromandel, at that feafon, from midnight 
till noon: the fea-breezes. then begin, which relieve 
the difficulty in breathing, and the obftructed perfpi- 
ration which the former occafioned. 

That the heat of thefe land-winds, as alfo of the 
fudden gufts which accompany them, proceed from 
large tracts of fand heated by the fun, is evident from 
the increafed heat and fuffocating quality of thofe 
winds, in proportion as the day advances, and as the 
heat of the feafon is increafed. The oppofite winds, 
blowing from each fide of the Balagate-mountains, 
are a farther proof of this. Thefe mountains, run- 
ning from north to fouth, divide the hither Penin- 
{ula of India into two unequal parts, and feparate 
what is called the Malabar from the Coromandel coalt. 
To the former they are very near, but at a great dil- 
tance from the latter. ‘The winds blowing from thofe 
hills are on the Malabar-coaft always remarkably 
gool; but on the coatt of Coromandel, in the months 
of April, May, June, and July, are extremely hot 
and fuffocating, as they pafs over a large tract of in- 
termediate fand, heated during thofe months by an al- 
mott vertical fun. 
covered with an agreeable verdure ; whereas the Co- 
romandel coaft, during the continuance of thefe hot 
winds, feems a barren wildernefs, nothing appearing. 
green except the trees. On the contrary, the. winds 
that pafs over thefe fands, after being wet with the 
rains, are the coldeft which blow at Madras. Bottles 
of liquor inclofed in bags of coarfe cloth, kept con- 
ftantly wet, and fufpended in the thade, where thofe 
hot winds may have accefs to them, become as cold 
as if they had been immerfed in a folution of nitre ; 
an effet owing undoubtedly to the conitant.evapora- 
tion of water from the furface. 

It is an obfervation of the natives on the coaft of 
Coromandel, which.is confirmed by. the experience of 
many Europeans, that the longer the hot land-winds 
blow, the healthier are the enfuing months ;. thefe 
winds, as they, exprefs it, purifying the air. Are not 
the winds therefore the caufe why the air onthe coalt 
of Coromandel, except. during their. continuance, is 
more healthy than in othér parts of India. where thefe 
winds do not blow? Does not this alfo fuggeft a very 
probable reafon, why the plague in Egypt generally 
ceafes in the beginning of June; the periodical. hot 
winds which come from.the defarts of Nubia and E- 
thiopia having then rendered the air. of Egypt. pure 
and wholefome.? Many have. afcribed that effect to 
the north-winds ; as the plague:not only ceafes when 
they -blow, but. all infected goods, houfehold-furni- 
ture, and wearing apparel, are then faid to. become en- 
tirely free from the.contagion: thefe, however, can» 
not be the caufe, as the molt deftru€tive plague is a- 
bated in its violence, if not wholly eradicated, before 
they fet in.. With equal propriety we may, reject the 


Hence the Malabar coatt is always. 
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opinion that the overflowing of the Nile is productive Typhus. 
of that falutary effect, as the plague generally ceafes area in 


before the increafe of that river is perceptible. 
Thus the plague, the greateft calamity which can 
afli@ mankind, feems to be deftroyed by thofe hot 


winds, which are otherwife fo pernicious to animal. 


and vegetable life. And although, during the conti- 
nuance of thefe winds, the moit fruitful fields wear 
the afpeét of a parched defart, yet no fooner the rains 
fail, but vegetation is reftored, the plants revive, anda 


beautiful verdure is again {pread over the face of the. 


country. 
Having thus given an account of the figns of an un- 


healthy country, Dr Lind next proceeds to mention. 


{uch employments as are particularly dangerous to Eu- 
ropeans on their firlt arrival, One of thefe is the cut- 
ting down of trees, fhrubs, &c. or clearing the ground, 
as it is called. Of the unhealthinefs of this employ- 


ment he gives two inftances. At the conclufion of the. 


late peace, the captain of a fhip of war went on fhore 


at the ifland of Dominica, with 12 of his men, to cut. 
down the wood, and to clear a piece of ground which- 
he intended to have purchafed: but, in a few days,. 


ficknefs obliged him to defift from this dangerous 


work; the captain and 11 of his men being feized, 


with violent fevers, which terminated in obftinate in- 


termittents, and of which feveral died. The furvivors 


fuffered fo much in.their conftitutions, that, even after 


they came to England, the return of‘an eaft-wind was - 


apt to bring on a violent fit of the ague. 


The Lud- 


low-Cattle, a fhip of war of. 40 guns,.in a voyage’ to- 
the coaft of Guinea, alfo loft 25 of her men at Sierra » 


Leona, who were employed in cutting down wood for 


the fhip. 


This.is an occupation whieh has often pro-- 


ved deltructive to Europeans in thofe.climates, and in. 


which they ought never to be employed, efpecially du-. 


ring the rainy feafon ; there being numberlefs inftan- - 


ces of white perfons, when. cutting down the woods at 
that feafon, who have been taken ill in the morning, 
and dead before night. 


v 


Another evil, lefs known, and lefs fufpected, but-: 
no lefs dangerous, is the fending of Europeans in open - 
boats after funfet, where the foil is fwampy, ,or where - 


there are great night-fogs., he fingle duty alone of 
fetching frefh-killed butchers meat.at night for the ufe 
of our {hips companies in.the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
has deftroyed every year feveral thoufand feamen. In 


thofe parts of the world, butchers meat muft be brought. 


on board at night immediately after it is killed, other- 


wife it will not be fit for ufe the nextday ; but a con. 


traét.made with.the natives to fend it on board at that 
time, which might be.done.for a trifling fum, | would 
be the means of preferving many ufeful lives. During 
the fickly feafon. at Batavia, a boat .belonging to the 
Medway, which attended on. fhore. every. night, was 
three times fucceflively manned, not one having furvi- 
ved that fervice. They were all taken ill in the night, 


when on fhore, ,or. when returning on board ; fo that ~ 


at length the officers were obliged to employ-none but 


the natives on that bufinefs. 
have perifhed from being employed in this manner at 
Bengal, where the European thips often anchor in the 
moft unhealthy fpots of the river ; and even when the 


Great numbers of men. 


great night-fogs arife, after the rainy feafon, the men : 


are often obliged to perform fuch night-feryices in 
5 boate.. 
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Febras boats, Now Fnee it is fo dangerous for Europeans in 


IN 


unhealthy countries, particularly during a feafon of 
ficknefs, to be expofed in an open boat to the foggy 
night-air, it muft appear, that fending them unfhel- 
tered, in open boats, far up rivers, in unhealthy 
fouthern climates, for the fake of wood, water, trade, 
‘or other purpofes, muft be attended with the malt de- 
dtructive and fatal confequences, " 

Burying the dead in {wampy countries is another 
‘occupation which has proved fatal to many, and which 
‘ought to be entrufted to negroes or the natives of the 
‘country. The effuvia from the ground when newly 
opened, whether from graves or ditches, are far more 
dangerous than from the fame {wampy foil when the 
furface is undifturbed ; nay, in fome places, it has been 
found almoft certain death for an European to dig a 
grave, unlefs long feafoned to the country. In fuch a 
place, the attendance of friends at funerals ought to be 
difpenfed with. , 

In all cafes where it is practicable, the thips which 
vifit thefe unhealthy countries fhould anchor at as great 
a diftance at poffible from fhore ; or if obliged to an- 
‘chor near marfhy grounds or {wamps, efpecially during 
fummer or in hot weather, and when the wind blows 
‘direétly from thence, the gun-ports which would ad- 
mit the noxious land-breeze ought to be kept fhut, 
efpecially at night. Orif the fhip rides with her head 
to the wind, a thick fail ought to be put upon the 
fore-mait, along which the {moke from the fire-place 
might be made conftantly to play and afcend. If the 


fail fhould occafion a little {moke between decks, this 
inconvenience will be fufficiently compenfated by its 
keeping off the dire& ftream of the fwampy fhore eflu- 


via; which now being obliged to form a curve before 
they reach the more diftant parts of the veffel, mutt 
needs be greatly diverted and fcattered. 

The beft prefervative againit the mifchievous im- 
preffions of a putrid fog, or of a marfhy exhalation, 
is a clofe,’ fheltered, and covered place; fuch as the 
lower apartments in a fhip, or a houfe in which there 
“are no doors or windows facing the fwamps. If in 
fuch places a fire be kept either at the doors and other 
inlets to a houfe, or in the chambers, as is practifed 
in fome unhealthy countries during the rainy or foggy 
feafon, it will prove an excellent and effe@tual protec- 
‘tion againft the injuries of a bad air. On board of 
Ships alfo fires may be made at the hatchways; and of 
the good effeéts of this we have the following exam- 
ple. When the Edgar, a thip of war of 60 guns, was 
‘upon the coaft of Guinea in the year 1768, her men 
were very fickly, and many of them died : however it 
was obferved, that in a floop of war,. which was con- 
{tantly in company with her, few were taken ill, and 
not one died during the whole voyage. This could be 
afcribed to no other caufe, but that in the floop the 
fire-place for cooking viétuals was on the fame level 
with the deck where the men lay ; and every morning 
when the fire was lighted, efpecially' when there was 
but little wind, the fmoke from the cook-room {pread 
itfelf all over the thip, and: particularly over thofe parts 
where the men lay; but from the conftruétion of the 
fire-place of the Edgar, no fmoke from it ever came 
between her decks. 

Perfons on board any hip whatever, are much more 
fafe, and their {rtuation is much preferable to that of 
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boats upon the rivers, and who are for the moft part 
ignorant of the caufe of thofe maladies which de roy 
them, The intolerable heat at noon often obliges 
fuch perfons to go. in a manner half-naked; while a 
free and plentiful perfpiration iffues from every pore, 
A near approach to putrid fwamps at this time is apt 
to produce an immediate ficknefs, vomiting, and 
afterwards a low nervous or malignant fever. But if 
they happen to pafs them at night, or lie near them 


_in_an open boat, the air from thofe fwamps is per- 


ceived to be quite chill and cold; in fo much that 
warm thick clothing becomes abfolutely requifite to 
guard the body againft the impreffions of fo great an 
alteration in the air, and againit its cold and incle- 
ment quality : for the effets of it then, even on the 
moft healthy and vigorous conftitution, is frequently a 
chilling cold fit of an ague, terminating in a fever 
with delirium, bilious vomitings, a flux, or even death 
itfelf, 

But where fuch expofure becomes unavoidable, the 
only method is then to defend the body as much as 
poffible againft the pernicious miafmata with. which 
the air abounds.—All thofe who are employed in 
cutting down woods, or in other laborious and dan- 
gerous fervices in hot climates, during the heat of the 
day ought to have their heads covered with a bladder 
dipt in vinegar, and to wath their mouths often with 
the fame liquor ; never to {wallow their fpittle, but 


‘rather to chew a little rhubarb or fome other bitter, 


and {pit it out frequently ; to ftop their noftrils with 
a {mall bit of linen or tow dipped in camphorated vi- 
negar; and to infufe fome bark, garlic, and rhubarb, 
in brandy, of which a dram is to be taken, either by 
itfelf or diluted with water morning and evening. 

In the evening before funfet they fhould leave off 
work, and not return to their labour in the morning 
till the fun has difperfed the unwholefome dews and 
vapours. ‘Thofe who mutt of neceffity remain on fhore, 
and fleep in dangerous places, muft take care not to 
fleep upon the ground expofed to the dews, but in 
hammocks in a clofe tent, ftanding upon a dry fand, 
gravel, or chalk, near the fea fhore, and where there is 
no fubterraneous water for at leaft four feet below the 
furface of the ground. ‘The door of this tent’ fhould 
be made to open towards the fea; and the back part 
of it, which receives the land breeze, ‘mutt be well 
fecured by double canvas, or coyered with branches 
of trees. But in fuch circumftances, a hut, when it 
can be procured, is preferable to a tent, efpecially if 
it be well thatched, fo as to prove a defence both 
againft the exceffive heat of the fun by day, and the 
noxious dews which fall at night. Here the men may 
be enjoined to fmoke tobacco. When the air is 
thick, moift, and chill, the earth being overfpread 
with cold dew, a conftant fire muft be kept in and 
about the tent or hut, as the moft excellent means of 
purifying fuch unwholefome air, and of preferving the 
health of thofe who either fleeping or waking are ex- 
pofed.to its influence. The centincls who guard the 
water-ca{ks, ought likewife at fuch a time to have a 
fire burning near them. All old and forfaken habi- 
tations, natural caves and grottos in the earth, where 
the men may be induced to take up their abode, mutt 
before their admiffion be perfectly dricd aud purified 
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thofe who make diftant inland exeurfions in fmall Typhi 


Lice, 
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with fufficient fires, Fire and {moke are undoubtedly 
the great purifiers of all tainted and unwholefome air, 
and the moft excellent prefervatives againft its noxious 
influence. It is the cultom of the negroes ii Guinea, 
and alfo of fome Indians (who both fleep for the moft 
part on the ground), to have a fire, producing a little 
{moke, conftantly burfing in their huts where they 
fleep. This not only correéts the moifture of the 
night, but alfo, by occafioning more fmoke than heat, 
renders the damp from the earth lefs noxious; of which 
Dr Lind gives the following remarkable inftance. 
A Guinea fhip being up one of the rivers for the fake 
of trade, ir was found to be very dangerous to fleep 
on fhore; without which their trade could not be fo 
conveniently carried on. Firft the captain, then the 
mate, and two or three of the feamen, were taken ill; 
each of them the morning after they had lain on fhore. 
By thefe accidents the men were greatly intimidated 
from lying afhore; till the furgeon boldly offered to 
try the experiment on himfelf. Next morning when 
he waked, he found himfelf feized, as the reft, with a 
giddinefs and pain in the head, &c. He immediately 
acquainted one of the negroes with his condition, who 
carried him to his hut, and fet him down in the fmoke 
of it; when his fhiverings and giddinefs foon left him. 
He then took a dram of the bark bitter; and found 
himfelf greatly relieved, efpecially by breathing fome 
time in the fmoke.—Thus inftructed by the negro, he 
ordered a large fire to dry the hut he flept in; and 
afterwards had every night a {mall fire fuflicient to 
raife a gentle {moke, without occafioning a trouble- 
fome heat : and by this means he and feveral others, 
ufing the fame precautions, flept many nights on fhore 
without any inconvenience. 

_ Fire and fmoke indeed are found to be certain cor- 
rectors, or rather deftroyers, of infeCtion in all cafes, 
whether arifing from the noxious effluvia of marfhes, 
or from the contagion of difeafed bodies. Even thofe 
moft extraordinary and fatal damps called armatians, 
are unable to refiit the falutary effects of fmoke. In 
other cafes, Dr Lind remarks, that, under fome cir- 
cumftances, the fource of an infe€tion in a fick cham- 


ber or any other place, may be removed or deftroyed- 


by accidental means, for which we cannot account, 
and which we often cannot afcertain. But it oftener 
happens, that it is very difficultly rooted out; and 
that exact cleanlinefs, with the benefit of a pure air, 
often proves infufficient to remove the evil: Smoke, 
however, has never been known to fail. It is not to 
be doubted, that, excepting the true plague, there 
has been an infection fully as peitilential and as mortal 
in fome fhips as in any other place whatever; yet 
it has never been heard, that any fhip, after having 
been carefully fmoked, did not immediately become 
healthy: and if afterwards they turned fickly, it was 
eafy to trace that ficknefs from other infected fhips, 
jails, and the like places. | : 
There are three methods praétifed for purifying 
veffels after the men have been removed out of them. 
The firft is by burning of tobacco. A quantity of 
tobacco is fpread on feveral fires, made with fuch old 
pieces of rope as are called junk. Thefe are difperfed 
into different places of the fhip, and their heat and 
fmoke afterwards clofely confined below for a confide- 
sable time.—The fecond method is by charcoal fwes 
6 


ot we 


ftrewed with brimitone. 
burning materials mult alfo be long and clofe thut up: 
but, although this fume, properly applied, has been 
found by experience to purify moft effectually tainted 
apartments, fhips, clothes, &c. yet there are fome kinds 
of vermin which it will not deltroy, particularly lice. 
The third method of purification is performed by the 
addition of arfenic to the materials of the fecond pro- 
cefs, in the following manner. After carefully ftop- 
ping up all the openings, and every {mall crevice of the 
fhip (as was alfo neceflary in the preceding procefles), 
«number of iron pots, properly fecured, are to be pla- 
ced in the old, orlope, gun-deck, &c. Each of thefe 
are to contain a layer of charcoal at the bottom, then 
a layer of brimftone, and fo alternately three or four 


layers of each, upon which the arfenic is to be {prink- 


led, and on the top of it fome oakum dipped.in tar is 
to be laid to ferve asa match. The men, upon fet- 
ting fire to the oakum, mutt fpeedily leave the place, 
fhutting clofe the hatchway by which they came up. 
From the known and experienced efficacy of thefe- 
proceffes, it appears, tlt fire and fmoke are the moft 
powerful agents for annihilating infection; and, it may 
be prefumed, even the plague itfelf. ‘This is in fome 
meafure agreeable to what we learn from the ancient 


records of phyfic. But the prepofterous ufe, or rather. 


abufe, of fire on fuch occafions, has caufed its effects'to- 
be difregarded by fome, and to be fufpetted of mif- 
chief by others. The modern practice of burning: 
large fires in the open air, in the ftreets, and about the 
walls of towns infected with the plague or other conta- 
gion, is founded on principles groundlefs and erroneous 5; 
and has therefore been found by experience not only 
unfuccefsful,. but hurtful. But though this muft be 
allowed, it doth not thence by any means follow, that 
when once a houfé hath been infected, and the patients: 
removed from it, the doors and wiadows at the fame 
time being fhut, that fuch fires will then prove hurtful ; 
or that, by this method of purification,,all the feeds of 
contagion will not be effeftually deftroyed. Whenever, 
therefore, perfons die of a fpotted fever, a malignant 
fore throat, the fmall-pox, or any difteenper found to: 
be communicable from the fick to others, the corpfe 
ought quickly after death to be. removed into another 
room; that in which the perfon, died fhould be well 
aired, by having the windows opened, till a charcoal- 
fire be kindled, with fome rolls of fulphur upon it ;. 
after which, both doors and windows fhould be kept 
fhut for a confiderable time, not lefs than eight or ten. 
hours, tillthe room be thoroughly {moked. In feverak. 
fhips, where there are the faireft opportunities of try- 
ing and judging things of this nature, the contezion: 
of the fmall-pox has been entirely ftopped by wood- 
fires, fprinkled with brimftone, kept burning and clofe- 
ly confined in the infected place. In a word, a judi- 
cious and proper application of fire.and. fmoke is the: 
beft means for the deftrution and utter extinction of 
the moft malignant fources of difeafe;,and they are be-. 
fides the greateft purifiers of all bad and tainted air. 
Next to the fmoke of wood for purifying a tainted! 
air, that of gun-powder is to be efteemed the beft; and: 
it has this further zood property, that it is entirely in- 
offenfive to the lungs. ‘he cafcarilla-bark, when burn- 


ing, gives a moft agreeable fcent to the chamber of the: 


fick; fo is at leait an elegant. preferyative, and may 
' prevent 


The heat and fleani of thefe’ Typhus. 
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-Febres sirevent bad finells from taking effe4. The fteam of 


‘this purpofe. 


‘inoffenfive to the lungs. 


camphorated viriegar warmed, is ftill more powerful for 
But, befides correcting the ill quality 
of the air, and purifying the chamber, another good 
effect is produced from fuch fteams and fmoke as are 
As. foon as the vapour be- 
comes denfe, the nurfes and. patients become defirous 
-of the admiffion of frefh air by the door or windows. 
-Now it is certain, that the air in the chambers of the 
‘fick cannot be too often changed, provided the patient 
be well covered, and the curtains of his bed, if necef- 
-fary, be drawn clofe. No argument is fo forcible to 
‘obviate the danger of foul air in.a room or ward (oc- 
‘cafioned by the obftinacy of nurfes or relations), as or- 


dering it to be frequently fumigated or fmoked: A 


-practice more frequent in other countries than in thia, 
‘but of great benefit to the fick. 

Laftly, with regard to the method of purifying 
-goods, moveables, clothes, &c. which are fuppofed to 
harbour infeétion, it muft be obferved, that the ufual 
‘cuftom of only unpacking and expofing fuch materials 
‘to the open air, is in many i#ftances infufficient to de- 
‘ftroy the latent feeds of difeafe. It is certain indeed, 
‘that wn moft cafes the contagious particles are more 
~readily and fatally communicated from the clothes of 
a fick perfon than from his body. The fpreading a- 
‘broad, therefore, of contaminated clothes to dry or to 
-be aired, without a previous fumigation of them, may 
be of dangerous and fatal confequence. All fuch fuf- 
‘pected fubftances fhould be firft fumigated in a clofe 
place, and.in the fame manner as an infected chamber, 
vafter which they may be fpread abroad and expofed to 
the air. In infedtious difeafes, efpecially fevers, the 
‘linen of the fick, or fuch clothes about them as will 


admit of being wafhed, ought never at firft to be put 
‘in warm water, as it is dangerous to receive the fteam 


that may hence arife. It is neceflary to fteep them 
firft either in cold water or in cold foap-lees for feve- 
‘ral hours, that the filth may be wathed off, 

We mutt now proceed to give an account of the me- 
‘thod of cure, after thefe methods of preventing the in- 
‘feCtion from being received into the body have either 


_ «been neglected or proved ineffectual. Here it is of the 


‘utmoft importance to take the difeafe in the very 
‘beginning, before it hath time to corrupt the fluids to 
duch a degree as to endanger life. In thefe flight de- 
grees of infeétion, a vomit properly adminiftered, e- 
fpecially if fucceeded by a blifter, never fails to re- 
‘move the diforder, and prevent the fever which would 
‘otherwife unavoidably follow. Of this Dr Lind 
gives the following inftances. A lady afflicted with 
‘the bilious cholic, had intolerably fetid difcharges of 
corupted matters upwards and downwards. A gentle- 


woman, only in pafling the room, was immediately 


feized with a retching and ficknefs, which continued 
24 hours. The nurfe who attended was fuddenly fei- 
zed with a giddinefs and vomiting from the bad fmell, 
which, as fhe expreffed it, reached into her ftomach. 
The vomiting became more fevere at night, accompa- 
‘nied with a purging and frequent fhiverings. By 
‘means.of an emetic both evacuations were ftopped : 
notwithitanding which, for fome days afterwards, the 
‘continued to:have frequent cremors, anda violent head- 
‘ach,. with a low irregular pulfe; and did not recover 
40 ,foon as the patient. 
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terved to be derived from patients of a grofs habit of 
body, when labouring under inflammatory diftempers, 
and even other complaints. A man was fent to Haf- 
lar Hofpital, fuppofed to have a fever. He was fu- 
rioufly delirious, with a quick full pulfe. Notwith- 
ftanding plentiful evacuations, this delirium contjnued 


“for two months with fhort intervals; when the cafe 


was found to be plainly maniacal. A nurfe, upon rai- 
fing this perfon up in her arms, perceived an intole- 
rably bad {mell, and was inftantly feized with fhiver- 
ings, ficknefs, and head-ach. Finding herfelf very ill, 
fhe tooka vomit in fix hours afterwards, amd pafled the 
night in profufe {weats by means of a fudorific draught. 
Next morning the violence of the head-ach was but 
little abated ; upon every attempt to move, fhe com- 
plained of a burning heat and pain in her forehead, 
and became giddy. Her inclination to drink was fre- 
quent, ard her pulfe low and quick. A blifter was im- 
mediately applied to the back ; as foon as the blifter 
took effeét, the head-ach and thirft entirely left her, 


and the pulfe was calm. Next day fhe arofe and was 


well... ~ - Fayed 

Many fimilar ialerces of infe€tion have been obfer- 
ved from putting the dead into their coffins. In par- 
ticular, one man, who, from performing that duty to 
his meffmate, .was fo ill, even after the operation of the 
vomit, as to require a blifter. In the courfe of one 
week two nurfes were infeéted by a perfon in the fmall- 
pox. Both were feized in like manner with fhiverings, 
ficknefs, and head-ach; the one upon receiving the 
patient’s breath, the other upon making his bed. In 
one, a pain darted into her breaft ; in the other, into 
the breaft and in the {mall of the back. ‘The com- 
plaints of the former were {peedily removed by a vo- 
mit, though fhe continued to have irregular returns of 
fhiverings for three days afterwards. But in the latter, 
though the head-ach, ficknefs, and rigors, were great- 
ly abated by the vomit, yet a conftant heat and thirit, 
with a low pulfe, and a violent pain in the breaft, in- 
dicated the neceffity of applying a blifter to the affec- 
ted parts, which next morning removed all her com= 
plaints. 

A perfon is often immediately fenfible of his having 
received an infection from the firft attack: they-gene- 
rally compare the firlt impreffion to an earthy, difa- 
greeable {mell, reaching down, as they exprefs it, into 
their ftomach, as from a grave newly opened, but not 
quite fo raw as the cadaverous ftench ; and the effects 
of it, fhivering and ficknefs, are inftantaneous. It is 
a {mell difficult to defcribe; but is well known to the 
nurfes and attendants about the fick, as it ufually ac- 


‘companies fevers of extreme malignity, and, with the 


peculiar difcharges from the bliftered parts, may be 
reckoned among the moft conftant fymptoms of a bad 
fever. Some compare the fmell to that of rotten ftraw. 
It often refembles the difagreeable {mell of a perfon 
labouring under the confluent {mall-pox at their turn, 
though not fo ftrong. One perfon, on receiving the in- 
fection, was fenfible of fomething like an eleétric fhock 
through his:body. But many are not fenfible of any 
effect from an infeCtion at firft; and an infection from 
a fever will fometimes continue for many days, nay 
weeks; difcovering itfelf chiefly by irregular fhiverings, 
fometimes fo fevere as te oblige the patients to have 

re- 
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Such flight degrees of infeétion have been often ob- Ty 
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6 -vecourfe to their beds once or twice a-day; fometimes 


every other day. Among a number thus affeGed, it 
alfo appears, that fuch as are put into unfeafoned cham- 
bers, or have fat down on the cold ground, lain in raw 
damp apartments, &c. are immediately feized with a 
ficknefs at ftomach, fometimes with a dangerous pur- 
ging, and often with fevers accompanied with bad fymp- 
toms, which others have entirely efcaped. 

It now remains to confider the proper method of 
curing putrid fevers, on the fuppofition that the infec- 
tion has been allowed to operate till the blood be- 
comes. radically tainted, and of confequence the ner- 
vous fyftem affected to fuch a ‘degree, that its power 
cannot be reftored by any of the fimple medicines 
above-mentioned. Here all authors agree, that a 
change of air, when it can be effected, is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, and often contributes more towards the remo- 
ving of the difeafe than all the medicines that can be 
exhibited. The utility of this change will appear from 
what hath been formerly faid; and we fhall only fur- 
ther allege one inftance from Dr Lind, in which the 
effeéts of bad air appear to a degree almoft incredible. 
«* It is remarkable (fays he), that in the laft war, the 
Englifh fhips which touched at Batavia fuffered more 
by the malignant and fatal difeafes of that climate, 
than they did in any other part of India, if we except 
a fatal {curvy which once raged in that fleet at fea. 
Soon after the capture of Manila, the Falmouth, a fhip 
of so guns, went to Batavia, where fhe remained from 
the latter end of July to the latter end of January ; 
during which time fhe buried 100 foldiers of the 79th 
regiment and 75 of the fhips company ; not one per- 
fon in the fhip having efcaped a fit of ficknefs, except 
her. commander Captain Brereton. The Panther, a 
fhip of 60 guns, was there in the years 1762 and 1764; 

and:both times during the rainy feafon. Inthe former 
- of thefe years, fhe buried’ 70 of her men; and 92 of 
them were very ill when. fhe ‘left the place’ In:the 
year 1764, during a fhort flay, 25 of her men died. 
‘The Medway, which was in company with her, loft 
alfo a great number of men. Nor was the ficknefs at 
that time confined to the fhips ; the whole city afford- 
ed a {cene of difeafe and death: ftreets crowded with 
funerals, bells tolling from morning to night, and 
horfes jaded with dragging the dead in hearfes to their 
graves. At that time a flight cut of the fkin, the lea‘t 
{cratch ef a nail, or the moft inconfiderable wound, 
turned quickly toa fpreading putrid ulcer, which in 24 
hours confumed the flefh even to the bone This fa& 
is fo extraordinary, that, upon a fingle teflimony, cre- 
dit would hardly be given to it; yet on board the 
Medway and Panther they had the moft fatal experi- 
ence of it, and fuffered much from it.’’ 

But where a change of air is impracticable or in- 
effectual, and where the fever hath already made fome 
progrefs, Sir John Pringle generally took away fome 
blood if the pulfe was full When the fymptoms run 
high, a plentiful evacuation of that kind feemed indi- 
cated; yet it’ was obferved that large bleedings gene- 
rally did harm, by finking the pulfe, and affeéting the 
head:. Nor was a moderate bleeding to be repeated 
without caution; even thofe whofe blood was fizy, un- 
lefs their lungs were inflamed, were the worfe fora fe- 
cond bleeding. If the head only fuffered, it was much 
fafer to ufe leeches than to opena vein in the arm; but 
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in the delirium with a funk pulfe, even leeches were Typhus. 


hurtful Many recovered without letting blood, but 
few who loft much of it. 
Vomits alfo muft be ufed with caution; for though 
they may be of ufe by way of prevention, yet in the 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, when the patient has all 
along complained of a ficknefs at ftomach, they are 
evidently unfafe. Here the antifeptic quality of fixed 
air is of much ufe, and the neutral draughts given in 
the act of effervefcence are generally attended with 
happy effects. Nay, clyfters of fixed air itfelf have 
been found very ferviceable. Even in very bad flages 
of the diftemper, where a putrid and colliquative loofe- 
nefs has taken place, clyfters of fixed air have been 
known to alleviate the fymptoms.’ We muft not, how- 
ever, put too much confidence in medicines of this 
kind. Mild aftringent cordials, efpecially wine and 
Peruvian bark, are the only refources in thefe difor- 
ders. Concerning the former, Sir John Pringle ob- 
ferves, in the low itate of thefe fevers, and in great fink- 
ings, which either come after unfeafonable bleedings 
or long want of nourifhment, it was a moft grateful 
and efficacious cordial, to which nothing was compa- 
rable. ‘the common men had an allowance, from a 
quarter to half a pint in a day, of a ftrong kind, made 
into whey, or added to the panada which was their or- 
dinary food. But to others out of the hofpital, he 
ufually preferibed Rhenifh or a {mall French wine, 
whereof fome confumed near a quart per day, and part 
of that undiluted. Nay, fo great was the virtue of 
wine in this ftage of the fever, that feveral were known 
to recover from the loweft condition, when, refufing the 
bark on account of its tafte, they took nothing but a 
little panada with wine and a volatile diaphoretic mix- 
ture every two or three hours by turns. Perhaps there 
is no rule more neceflary in this ftate, than not to let 
the patient when low remain long without taking fome- 
thing cordial and nourifhing ; as many have been ob- 
ferved paft recovery, by being fuffered to pafs a whole 
night without any fupport about the time of the crifis. 
In the advanced ftate of this fever the fick are remark- 
ably low; and therefore Hoffman advifes in fuch cafes, 
that they fhould be conftantly kept in bed, and not 
permitted even to fit up init. In the laft ftage of this 
fever, as well as in that of the fea-feurvy, it would feem 
that the force of the heart was too {mall to convey the 
blood to the brain, except when the body is in an ho- 
rizontal pofture. vw 
But, however neceffary wine and the bark may be in 
the low ftage of this fever, we muft remember, that 
thefe remedies are to be adminiftered only as antifep- 
tics and fupporters of the vis vite, without aiming at 
thoroughly raifing the pulfe or relieving the head, or 
at forcing a fweat by them, before nature points that 
way, and which Sir John Pringle feldom obferved be- 


fore the 14th day. For though the patient may die be- - 


fore that time if he has been largely bled, or if the 
cordial medicines have been given him too freely, yet 
fuch means as he made ufe of were not powerful 
enough to bring on a crifis fooner. 
In the low tiate of the hofpital-fever, a ftupor was 
a conftant attendant, which was very apt, in the evens 
ing, to change to a flight delirium. If this was all, 
as being in the common courfe, nothing was done. 
But if the delirium increafed upon ufing wine, if the 
T eyes 
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opened, Sir John Pringle was induced to think, that Tyf 
fome part even of that fubftance might fuppurate, and ; 
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Febres eyes looked wild, or the voice became quick, there 
“v= was reafon to apprehend a phrenitis; and accordingly. 


“it was obferved, that at fuch times all internal heating 


medicines aggravated the fymptoms; and in thefe cafes 
blifters were of the greateft fervice. Fomentations of 
vinegar and warm water for the feet, our author is of 
opinion would anfwer better than either finapifms or 
blifters, provided they were long enough and often 
enough applied. In the inflammatory fevers, he has 
known thefe fomentations have little effe& for the firft 
hour, and yet fucceed afterwards. For internal me- 
dicine, the bark was omitted for fome time, but the 
patient was continued with an acidulated drink, viz. 
barley-water and vinegar ; and treated alfo with cam- 
phire, pulvis contrayervé compofitus, and nitre, as was 
ufual in the beginning of the fever. If the delirium 
was of the low kind, a decoétion of the bark and wine 
were the only remedies; for in no inftance was the de- 
lirium perfectly removed till the time of the crifis. It 
mutt alfo be obferved, that a delirium may arife in pu- 
trid fevers from two oppofite errors; one from large 
and repeated bleedings, and the other from wine and 
the cordial medicines being taken too early. It ap- 
pears therefore how nice the principles are that regard 
the cure ; as neither a hot nor a cool regimen will an- 
{wer with every patient, or in every ftate of the difeafe. 
If a diarrhcea came on in the decline of the fever, it 
was moderated, but not fuppreffed, by adding an opiate 
to the ufual medicines. For though the loofenefs 


may be confidered as critical; yet as the fick were too 
low to bear evacuations, there was a neceffity for re- 
training it in fome meafure; and it has often been ob- 
ferved, that when it has been treated in this manner, 
about the ufual time of the crifis, the patient has fallen 


into a gentle {weat, which has carried off the difeafe. 
In the worlt cafes of this fever, and efpecially when it 
coincides with the dyfentery, the ftools are frequent- 
ly bloody; in which dangerous ftate, if any thing 
could be done, it was attempted by medicines of the 
fame kind. In proportion to the putrid nature of the 
ftools, opiates and aftringents were ufed with the 
greater caution. : 

If the difeafe terminate in a fuppuration upon one 
of the parotid glands (for the gland itfelf does not 
fuppurate), the abfcefs was opened without waiting 
for a fluQuation, which might never happen ; the pus 
being often here fo vifcid, that after it was ripe the part 
felt nearly as hard as if the fuppuration had not begun. 

Almoft every patient, after the fever, complained 
of want of reft, frequently of a vertigo or confufion 
of the head, of a continuation of the deafnefs, or of 
other fymptoms commonly called nervous. An o- 
a was then given at night ; and in the day fome 


itrengthening medicines, fuch as the bark and the 


elixir of vitriol. . In thefe cafes, the bark was found 
not only to be the beft ftrengthener, but the furett 
hgolveethe againft a return of the difeafe. For this 
aft intention the conyalefcent was ordered about three 
drachms a-day for fix or feven days together ; and af- 
terwards, if he remained longer in the hofpital, fome 
{maller quantity daily. But if there was any appear- 
ance of a heétic fever from an inward abfcefs, the cafe 
was treated accordingly. Upon comparing fome of 
the remaining fymptoms of thofe who recevered, with 
the condition of the brain in thofe who died and were 


yet the perfon recover. 

Sometimes the patient falls into an irregular inter- 
mittent; which, if not of a hectic nature from an inter- 
nal abf{cefs, may proceed from negle¢ting to clear the 
prime vie. For it is eafy to conceive, that after a 
long fever of fuch a putrid nature, often attended 
with langour of the bowels, the feces may be fo much 
accumulated, and fo corrupted, as to occafion new 
diforders. In fuch cafes, after proper evacuation by a 
purge, the bark was almoft an infallible remedy. 


The Yellow Fever. 


Typhus cum flavedine cutis. 

Typhus icteroides, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Febris flava India Occidentalis, Warren. Malignant 
fever of Barbadoes, Hillary’s Difeafes of Bar- 
badoes. Lining on the yellow fever of South 
Carolina, Edin. phyf. and liter. Effays, vol. ii. 
Mackittrick de febre flava Indie Occidentalis, E- 
din. 1766. 

Defcription. This is one of the moft fatal difeafes 
to which the inhabitants of warm climates are fubje&, 
and ts the fame with that called, from one of its worft 
fymptoms, the d/ack vomit, which is fo terribly deftrucs 
tive in fome of the warm parts of America, particu- 
larly at Carthagena. According to Dr Hillary, the yel- 
low or putrid bilious fever moft commonly feizes the pa- 
tient at firft with a faintnefs, then with a ficknefs at fto- 
mach, accompanied moftly with a giddinefs of the head; 
foon after with a flight chillnefs and horror, very rarely 
with a rigor, which is foon followed by a violent heat 
and high fever, attended with acute darting pains in 
the head and back. A flufhing in the face, with an 
inflamed rednefs and a burning heat in the eyes, great 
anxiety and oppreffion about the vag are the 
pathognomonic figns of the diftemper; efpecially when 
attended with ficknefs at ftomach, violent retchings, and 
bilious yellow vomitings, with frequent fighing. The 
pulfe is now generally very quick, high, foft, and fome- 
times throbbing, but never hard: infomeit isvery quick, 
foft, low, and oppreffed; the refpiration quick, full, 
and fometimes difficult ; the fkin very hot, and fome- 
times dry, though more frequently moift. Blood 
taken from the patient, even at the very beginning of 
the difeafe, is often of an exceeding florid red colour; 
much rarefied and thin, and without the leaft appear- 
ance of fize ; and the craflamentum, when it has ftood 
till it is cold, will fcarce cohere, but flu@tuates; the 
ferum is very yellow. 

Moft of the abovementioned fymptoms continually 
increafe, and are much aggravated : the retching and 
vomiting become almoft inceffant ; the anxiety great, 
and fighing frequent; great reftleffnefs; continual 
tofling ; no eafe in any pofture; little fleep, and that 
difturbed and uneafy, and without any refrefhment to 
the fick: and when they are fainting, they turn yel- 
low about the face and neck, inftead of turning pale ; 
and as the fainting goes off, they recover their natu- 
ral colour. Thefe fymptoms generally continue to the 
third day, though fometimes not longer than the firft 
or fecond, in others to the end of the fourth : the firft 
fhows the greater diffolution of the blood, and the 
greater malignity of the difeafe; the laft, the cae id 
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which the improper manner of treating the difeafe 
fometimes haftens and increafes, or the proper method 
retards. This may be called .the firft ftadium of the 
difeafe, and generally ends on the third day. i 

Blood taken from the fick on the fecond or thir 
day, is much more diffolved, the ferum more yellow, 
and the craflamentum florid, loofe, {carce cohering, 
but undulates like fizy water when fhaken, and fome- 
times has dark blackifh {pots on its furface, fhowing a 
{trong gangrenefcent diathefis. 

About the third day, the pulfe, which ,.vas quick 
and full before, now generally finks greatly, and be- 
come very low: though fometimes it remains very 
quick, yet in others it is not much quicker than when 
the patient is in health, but is always low; the vo- 
miting becomes almoit inceffant if not fe before, and 
the matter thrown up is black ; the patient then be- 
comes comatofe, with interrupted deliria. The thirft 
in fome is very great, in others but little ; the pulfe 
ftill low and quick, attended with cold clammy {weats, 
and fometimes with deliquia. ‘The eyes, which were 
inflamed and red before, and began to be of a more 
dufkifh colour, now turn yellow ; and this yellownefs 
alfo foon after appears round the mouth, eyes, temples, 
and neck, and in a fhort time diffufes itfelf all over the 
body. But this yellownefs is fo far from being always 
an encouraging prognoftic, as fome would have it, 
that it moft commonly proves a mortal fymptom. 
Sometimes indeed, though feldom, this fuffution of 
bile upon the furface has proved critical; but then it 
did not come on till the eighth or ninth day, nor ap- 
pear till the coma and all the other bad fymptoms be- 
gan to abate; and then in proportion as the yellownefs 
increafes, all the bad fymptoms decreafe. But the 
cafe is moft commonly quite the reverfe; efpecially 
when the yellownefs comes foon on: and then it is not 
only fymptomatical, but ufhers in the moft fatal fymp- 
toms of the difeafe, viz. a deep coma, a low, vermi- 
cular, and intermitting pulfe, great hemorrhages from 
various parts of the body, a delirium with laborious 
and interrupted refpiration, great anxiety, deep figh- 
ing, reftleffnefs, a fubfultus tendinum, coldnefs of the 
extreme parts firft, and then all over the body, a fal- 
tering of the fpeech, tremors, and convulfions, which 
are foon after:followed by death. So that from the 
firft appearance of the yellownefs we may fay the pa- 
tient is in the laft ftage of the difeafe, whether it ter- 
minates in death or recovery. 

It has been obferved, that, in fome {trong fanguine 
conftitutions, when the patients have not been bled to 
a fufficient quantity in the beginning of the difeafe, 
the pulfe has continued full, ftreng, and rapid, but ne- 
ver hard; the face flufhed, eyes inflamed ; the tongue 
dry, with great thirft and heat, till the fecond er 
lait ftage of the fever is come on, when the pulfe has 
Suddenly funk, and death foon after enfued. Yet in 
ethers, who feemed to be of a plethoric habit, the 
tongue has been moift all along, though they have 
been delirious moeft of the time, and the heat of their 
{kin and the ftrength and quicknefs of their pulfe have 
continued, after the firft ftage of the difeafe was over, 
pretty near to that of their natural ftate in health, till 
within a few hours of their death; and when they 
have had a coma on them, one who is not well ac- 
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quainted with the nature of this difeafe would, from 
their pulfe, heat, breathing, and other fymptoms, 
have taken them to be ina natural fleep. Others, when 
the pulfe has begun to fink, and the fatal period feem- 
ed to be juft approaching, to the great furprife of all 
prefent have recovered their fenfes, fat up, and talk- 
ed pretty cheerfully for an hour or two, and in the 
midft of this feeming fecurity have been fuddenly 
feized with convulfions, which carried them off imme- 
diately. 

In the latter flage of this fever, the blood is fo atte- 
nuated and diffolved, that we frequently fee it flowing 
not only out of the nofe and mouth, but from the 
eyes, and even through the pores of the fkin; alfo 
great quantities of black, half-baked, or half-mortified 
blood, are frequently voided both by vomiting and by 
ftool, with great quantities of yellow and blackith pu- 
trid bile by the fame paffages ; and the urine, which was 
before of ahigh i¢teritious colour, is now almoft black, 
and is frequently mixed with a confiderable quantity 
of half-diflolved blood. The pulfe, which was much 
funk before, now becomes very low, unequal, and in: 
termitting ; the breathing difficult and laborious ; and 
the anxiety inexpreffible: an oppreflion with a burn- 
ing heat about the pracordia comes on, tho’ the extre- 
mities are cold, and often covered with cold clam- 
my fweats: a conftant delirium follows; and then a 
total lofs of the outward fenfes as well as the judge- 
ment, with livid {pots in many parts of the body, 
efpecially about the precordia; and fometimes gan. 
grenes in other parts of the body, which are very foon 
fucceeded by death, 

In a fhort time after death, the body appears much 
thore full of livid, large, mortified {fpots, particularly 
about the precordia and hypochondres, efpecially the 
right ; which parts feem, even from the firft feizure, 
to be the principal feat of this terrible difeafe ; and, 
upon opening the bodies of thofe who die of it, we 
generally find the gall-bladder and biliary duéts tur- 
gid, and filled with a putrid blackith bile ; and the li- 
ver, flomach, and adjoining parts, full of livid or 
blackifh mortified {pots; and the whole corpfe foon pu- 
trifies after death, and can be kept but a few hours 
above grouml. 

Dr Lind is of opinion, that the remarkable diffo- 
lution of the blood, the violent hzmorrhages, black 
vomit, and the other fymptoms which charaéterize 
the yellow fever, are only accidental appearances in the 
common fever of the Weft Indies; that they are to be 
efteemed merely as adventitious, in the fame manner 
as purple {pots and bloody urine are in the {mall-pox, 
or asan hiccough in the dyfentery: like thefe they only 
appear when the difeafe is attended with a high de- 
gree of malignity, and therefore always indicate great 
danger. ‘This opinion, he thinks, is confirmed by an 
obfervation of Dr Wind’s, that in 1750 the crew of 
a Dutch fhip of war were diftrefled by the yellow 
fever, accompanied with the black vomit ; but when 
the fhip left the harbour, and changed the noxious 
land-air for one more healthy, the fever continued, but 
was not accompanied with the black vomit. 

Difeafes fimilar to this fever, Dr Lind informs us, 
may arife in any part of the world where the air 
is intenfely hot and unwholefome ; and therefore he 
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Febres treats as chimerical the notion of its beiag- imported 


from one part of the world to another, An example 
of this happened at Cadiz in Spain, in the months of 
September and Ogtobet 1764, when exceflive heat, 
and want of rain for fome months, gave rife to vio- 
lent, epidemic, bilious diforders, refembling thofe of 
the Welt Indies, of which 100 perfons often died in 
a day. At this time the winds blew principally from 
the fouth, and after fun-fet there fell an unufual and 
very heavy dew. vi 

This difeafe began commonly with alternate flight 
chills and heats, naufea, pains of the head, back, loins, 
andat thepit of the flomach. Thefe fymptoms were often 
followed, in lefs than 24 hours, with violent retchings, 
and vomiting of a green or yellow bile, the fmell of 
which was very offenfive. Some threw up an humour 
as black as ink, and died foon after in violent convul- 
fions and in a cold fweat. The pulfe was fometimes 
funk, fometimes quick, but often varying. After the 
firft day, the furface of the body was generally eithér 
cold, or dry and parched. The head-ach and ftupor 
eften ended in a furious delirium, which quickly proved 
fatal. ‘The dead bodies having been examined by 
order of the court of Madrid, the ftomach, mefentery, 
and inteftines, were found covered with gangrenous 
fpots. The orifice of the ftomach appeared to have 
been greatly affected, the {pots upon it being ulce- 
rated. The liver and lungs feemed to be putrid, both 
from their texture and colour. The ftomach con- 


tained a quantity of an atrabilious liquor, which, when 
poured on the ground, produced a fenfible effervef- 
cence; and, when mixed with {pirit of vitriol, a vio- 


The dead bodies fo quickly 


lent ebullition enfued. 
turned putrid, that at the end of fix hours their fetor 
was intolerable; and, in fome of them, worms were 
found already lodged in the ftomach. His Majefty’s 
fhip the Tweed being at that time in Cadiz bay, fe- 
veral of her men were taken ill when on fhore, but 
by being carried on board all of them recovered. 
Neither did the black vomit, or any other deadly 
fymptom of that fever, make its appearance in any of 
the fhips. 

It has been a matter of much difpute, whether the 
yellow fever is of an infectious nature or not. Some 
time ago it became an object of confideration before 
the Right Hon. the Lords Commiffioners of Trade‘and 
Plantations, where it was urged, among other reafons, 
for not removing the feat of government and juttice 
in the ifland of Jamaica from Spanifh Town to King- 
fton, that there was danger from Greenwich hofpital, 
&tuated near Kingfton, of an infeGion from the yellow 
fever being frequently communicated to that town. 
On this affair a phyfician was confulted, who had long 
practifed in that ifland, and who gave it as his opi- 
ion, that from the yellow fever in that ifland there 
was no infeCtion, ‘This was. the opinion not only of 
that gentleman, but of many others who had an op- 
portunity of being well acquainted with this fever in 
Jamaica. Dr Lind, however, gives a remarkable in 
itance of its being of an infectious nature.—A gen- 
tleman dying at Barbadoes of a yellow fever, his 
wearing apparel and linen, packed up in a cheft, were 
fent to his friends at Philadelphia; where, upon open- 
ing the cheit, the family was taken ill; and the clothes 
peing unluckily hung abroad to be aired, they pre- 


the whole town, by which 200 perfons died. Thefe 
contradictions, Dr Lind thinks, can only be reconciled, 
by fuppofing the yellow fever in the Welt Indies to be 

fometimes of an infeGtious nature and fometimes not. 
In the defcription of the fame fever by Dr Lining, 
as it appears in South Carolina, there are feveral 
particulars confiderably different from that by Dr 
Hillary. According to the former, people complained 
for a day or two before the attack, of a head-ach, pain 
in the loins and extremities, efpecially in the knees 
and calves of the legs, lofs of appetite, debility, and a 
{pontaneous laflitude. Some, however, were feized 
{uddenly, without any fuch previousfymptoms. After 
a chillinefs 2nd horror, with which this difeafe gene- 
rally invades, a fever fucceeded. ‘The pulfe was very 
frequent, till near the termination of the fever, and 
was generally full, hard, and confequently ftrong : in 
fome, it was {mall and hard; in others, foft and {mall ; 
but in all thofe cafes, it frequently varied in its full- 
nefs and hardnefs. "Towards the termination of the 
fever, the pulfe became fmaller, harder, and lefs fre- 
quent. In fome there was a remarkable throbbing 
in the carotids and in the hypochondria ; in the latter 
of which it was fometimes fo great, that it caufed a 
conftant tremulous motion of the abdomen, The heat 
generally did not exceed 102 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, in fome it was lefs; it varied frequently, 
and was commonly nearly equal in all parts, the heat 
abont the precordia being feldom more intenfe than 
in the extremities when thefe were kept covered. In 
the firft day of the difeafe, fome had frequent returns 
of a fenfe of chillinefs, though there was not any abate- 
ment of their heat. Ina few, there happened fo great 
a remiffion of the heat for fome hours, when at the 
fame time the pulfe-was foft and lefs frequent, and 
the fkin fo moift, that one from thefe circumitances 
might reafonably have hoped that the fever would only 
prove a remittent or intermittent. About the end of 
the fecond day, the heat began to abate. ‘The {kin was 
fometimes (though rarely) dry ; but oftener, and in- 
deed generally, it was moift, and difpofed to fweat. 
On the firft day, the fweating was commonly profufe 
and general; en the fecond day, it was more mode- 
rate: but on both thefe, there happened frequent and 
fhort remiffions of the fweatings; at which times the 
febrile heat increafed, and the patient became more 
uneafy. On the third day, the difpofition to fweat 
was fo much abated, that the fkin was generally dry ; 
only the forehead and backs of the hands continued 
moilt. ‘The refpiration was by no means frequent or 
difficult ; but was foon accelerated by motion, or the 
fatigue of drinking a cup of any liquid. The tongue 
was moift, rough, and white, even to its tip and edges.. 
On the fecond day, its middle in fome was brown, 
Qn the third day, the whitenefs and roughnefs of the 
tongue began to abate. ‘The thirit in very few was 
great. A naufea, vomiting, or frequent retchings te 
vomit, efpecially after the exhibition of either medi- 
cines or food, came on generally the third day, as the 
fever began to leffen ; or rather as the fulaefs of the 
pulfe, heat, and difpofition to fweat, began to abate, 
Some indeed, but very few, onthe frit day, had a 
vomiting, either bilious or phlegmatic. Very few 
complained of anxiety or opprefiion about the precor- 
dia 
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es dia or hypochondria, nor was there any tenfion or 


hardnefs about the latter. On the firft day they ge- 
nerally dozed much, but were afterwards very watch- 
ful. Redtleffnefs and almoft continual jactations came 
on the fecond day. A great defpondency attended 
the fick, and the ftrength was greatly proftrated from 
the firft attack. The pain in the head, loins, &c. of 
which they had complained before the attack, were 
greatly increafed, and in fome the pain in the fore- 
head was very acute and darting; but thofe pains 
went generally off the fecond day. The face was 
flufhed ; and the eyes were hot, inflamed, and unable 
to bear much light. On the firft day, many of them 
at times were a little delirious, but afterwards not 
until the recefs of the fever. The blood faved at ve- 
nefection had not any inflammatory cruft; in warm 
weather, it was florid like arterial blood, and conti- 
nued in one foft homogeneous-like mafs, without any 
feparation of the ferum after it was cold. When 
there was any feparation, the craffamentum was of a 
very lax texture. The ftools, after the firft day, were 
fetid, inclined to a black colour, and were very rarely 
bilious, foft, or liquid, excepting when forced by art ; 
for an obftinate co‘tivenefs attended the febrile ftate. 
The urine was difcharged in a large quantity, was 
pale, fometimes limpid, and rarely of a higher than a 
itraw colour, except when the weather was very warm, 
and then it was more faturated, of a deep colour, and 
difcharged in fmaller quantities. It had a large cloud, 
- except when it was very pale or limpid3; but more ge- 
nerally it had a copious white fediment, even on the 
firft day of the fever. On the fecond day, the urine 
continued to be difcharged very copioufly; in fome 
it was then turbid, and depofited a more copious.fedi- 
ment than on the firit day: this fediment was fome- 
times of a browni{h colour ; in which cafe it was ge- 
netally followed by bloody urine, either about the 
end of the fecond or beginning of the third day.—. 
The colour and quantity of the urine, difcharged in 
equal times, were remarkably variable, being now 
limpid, then. of a deeper colour, now difcharged in a 
larger, then in a fmaller quantity ; which could not 
be afcribed to any change made either in the quantity 
or quality of the drink, &c. 

The fever accompanied with thofe fymptoms ter- 
minated on the third day, or generally in lefs than 72 
hours from the firft attack, not by: any affimilation or 
coétion and excretion of the morbid matter : for if by 
the latter, there would have been fome critical: dif- 
charge by fweat, urine, ftool, or otherwife, none of 
which happened; and if. by the former, nothing then 


would have remained: but great.debility. This: fever, 
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however, did not terminate in either of thefe falutary Typhus. 


ways, excepting in fome, who were happy enough to 
have the difeafe conquered in the beginning by proper 
evacuations, and by keeping up a plentiful {weat, till 
the total folution of the fever, by proper mild dia~ 
phoretics and diluents. But thofe who had not that 
good fortune, however tranquil things might appear 
at this period (as great debility, and a little yellow- 
nefs in the white of the eyes, feemed then to be the. 
chief complaint, excepting when the vomiting conti- 
nued), yet the face of affairs was quickly changed : for 
this period was foon fucceeded by the fecond /ladium 5 
a ftate, though without any fever, much more terrible 
than the firft ; the fymptoms in which were the follow- 
ing. The pulfe, immediately after the recefs of the fever, 
was very little more frequent than in health, but hard 
and fmall.. However, though it continued fmall, it 
became, foon afterwards, flower and very foft; and 
this foftnefs of the pulfe remained as long as the pulfe 
could be felt. In many, in this ftage of the difeate,. 
the pulfe gradually fubfided, until it became fearce 
perceptible ; and this, notwithftanding all the means 
ufed to fupport and fill it ; and when this was the 
cafe, the iGeritious-like fuffufion, the vomiting, de- 
lirium, reftlefinefs, &g. increafed: to a great degree... 
In fome, the pulfe, after being exceedingly {mall and 
{earce perceptible, recovered confiderably its fullnefs ; 
but that favourable appearance was. generally of but 
fhort continuance. The heat did not exceed the na- 
tural animal-heat ; and when the pulfe fubfided, the 
fin became cold, and the face, breaft,. and extremi- 
ties acquired fomewhat of a livid colour. ‘The fkin’ 
was dry when the weather was cold, but was moift.and 
clammy when the weather was hot. ‘The refpiration 
was natural, or rather flow. The tongue was moitt, 
and much. cleaner than in the former ftage ; its tip and 
edzes, as alfo the gums and lips, were of a more florid 
red colour than ufual. Very few complained of thirft, 
though they had a great defire for cold liquors. The 
vomiting or retching to vomit increafed, and. in fome 
was fo conftant that neither medicines nor aliment of 
any kind were retained. Some vomited blood ; others 
only what. was laft exhibited, mixed. with. phlegm ; 
and others again. had what is called the d/ack vomit (a). 
The retching to vomit continued.a longer or fhorter 
time according to the ftate of the pulfe; for as that 
became fuller,,and the heat greater, the retching to vo- 
mit abated, and é contra. The inquietude was very ob- 
ftinate ; and when they dozed, their flumbers were but- 
fhort and unrefrefhing. There were fome who were~ 
drowfy ; but thefe always awaked, after the fhortett - 
flumbers, with a.great dejection of {pirits and ftrength. 
2 The: 


(a):That: which»is called the d/ack vomit at firft fight appears to be black ; but on a more careful examination, , 
it was obferved: that this colour proceeded from a great quantity of {mall flakey black fubitances which floated : 


in the liqnor thrown up by. vomiting ; but the colour of this liqaor was much the fame with that which. the pa- 


tient had laft drank, and‘was by no means black. Thofe black flakey fubftances. are the bile: mixed with, or. 


adhering to the mucus which lined the ftomach.. For,. upon diffection of thofe who died of this difeafe, it- 


was always obferved that the mucus of the ftomach was abraded, and the bile in its cyltis was black and fome- 
times very vifcid. In a-lad who died of this difeafe inthe beginning of the fourth day, and .who was immedi- 
ately opened, the bile was not-only black; but had the confiftence of thick venice-turpentine, and was exceed. - 


ingly tough. On the infide of the ftomach, there were feveral carbunclés or gangrenous {pecks. 


And in all? 


thofe who were diffected, and had died of this difeafe, the fame appearances were not only always obferved, but: 
likewife the blood was very fluid, and the veflels of. the. vifcera were much diftended.. 
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The jactation’ or reitlefnefs were furprifing : it was 


though, at the fame time, they did not complain of 
any anxiety or uneafinefs; but if aflked how they did, 
the reply was, Very weil. The debility was fo great, 
that, if the patient was raifed erect in the bed, or, in 
fome, if the head was only raifed from the pillow, 
while a cup of drink was given, the pulfe funk imme- 
diately, and became fometimes fo fmall, that it could 
fcarce be felt; at this time, they became cold, as in a 
horripilatio, but without the anferine-like {kin : their 
lips and fkin, efpecially about the neck, face, and ex- 
tremities, together with their nails, acquired a livid 
colour. The delirium returned and increafed ; it was 
generally conftant in thofe whofe pulfe was fmall and 
{ubfiding. The inflammation of the tunica conjunGiva 
or white of the eyes increafed much, but without 
pain. A yellowneds in the white of the eyes, if it did 
not appear before in the febrile ftate, became now 
very obfervable, and that ieritious.like colour was 
foon diffufed over the whole furface of the body, and 
was continually acquiring a deeper faffron-like colour. 
In fome indeed no yellownefs was obfervable, except 
ing in the white of the eyes, until a little before death, 
when it increafed very quickly, efpecially about the 
breaft and neck. There were many fmall fpecks, not 
raifed above the fkin, which appeared very thick in 
the breaft and neck, but lefs fo in the extremities, 
and were of a {carlet, purple, or livid-colour. 1n wo- 
men the menftrua flowed, and fometimes exceffively, 
though not at their regular period. 

There was fuch a putrid diffolution of the blood in 
this ftadium of the difeafe, that, befides the vomiting 
of blood formerly mentioned, and the bloody urine 


foon to be taken notice of, there were hemorrhagies 
from the nofe, mouth, ears, eyes, and from the parts 


which were bliftered with cantharides. Nay, in the 
year 1739 and 1745, there were one or two inftances 
ofan hemorrhagy from the fkin, without any apparent 
puncture or lofs of any part of the f{earf-fkin. 

An. obftinate coftivenefs continued in fome; in 
others, the ftools were frequent and loofe; in fome 
they were black, liquid, large, and greatly fatiguing ; 
in others, when the ftools were moderate, even though 
they. were black, they gave great relief; in others, 
again, the ftools nearly refembled tar in fmoothnefs, 
tenacity, colour, and confiftence. 

‘The urine was difcharged in a large quantity, in 
proportion to the drink retained by the patient; it 
was pale if the patient was not yellow ; but if yellow, 
then it was of a deep faffron-colour: in either cafe, 
wt had a fediment, or at leaft a large cloud, which 
remained at the bottom of the glafs; in fome, it was 
very turbid ; in others it was bloody: and the quan- 
tity of blood difcharged with the urine bore always 
{ome proportion to the ftate of the pulfe ; when that 
became fuller, the quantity of blood in the urine was 
diminifhed ;» when the pulfe fubfided, the bloody 
urine increafed, and even returned after it had ceafed 
fome days, foon after the pulfe became fmaller. This 
Rage of the difeafe continued fometimes feven or 
eight days before the patient died. : 

When this ftadium of the difeafe terminated in 
health, it was by a reccfs or abatement of the vomit- 


ing, hemorrhagies, delirium, inquietude, jaations, 
and icteritious-like fuffufion of the: fin and white of 
the eyes; while, at the fame time, the pulfe became 
fuller, and the patient gained ftrength, which, after 
this difeafe, was very flowly. But when it termi- 
nated in death, thofe fymptoms not only continued, 
but fooner or later increafed in violence, and were fuc- 
ceeded with the following, which may be termed the 
third /fadium of the difeafe, which quickly ended in 
death. The pulfe, though foft, became exceedingly 
fmall and unequal; the. extremities grew cold, clam- 
my, and livid; the face and lips, in fome, were fluth- 
ed; in others, ‘they were of a livid colour ; the livid 
{pecks increafed fo faft, that in fome the whole 
breaft and neck appeared livid; the heart palpitated 
ftrongly ; the’ heat about the precordia increafed 
much ; the refpiration became difficult, with frequent 
fighing ; the patient now became anxious, and ex- 
tremely reftlefs ; the fweat flowed from the face, neck, 
and brealt; blood flowed from the mouth, or nofe, 
or ears, and in fome from all thofe parts at once; the 
deglutition became difficult ; the hiccoughs and fub- 
fultus of the tendons came on, and were frequent ; 
the patients trifled with their fingers, and picked the 
naps of the bed-clothes ; they grew comatous, or 
were conitantly delirious. In this terrible ftate, fome 
continued eight, ten, or twelve hours before they died, 
even after they had been fo long fpeechlefs, and 
without any perceptible pulfation of the arteries in 
the wriits ; whereas, in all other acute difeafes, after 
the pulfe in the wrifts ceafes, death follows immédi- 
ately. When the difeafe was very acute, violent con- 
vulfions feized the unhappy patient, and quickly 
brought this ftadium to its fatal end. After death, 
the livid blotches increafed fatt, efpecially about the 
face, breaft, and neck, and the putrefaction began 
very early, or rather increafed -very quickly. 

‘This was the progrefs of this terrible difeafe through 
its feveral ftadia. But in hot weather, and when the 
fymptoms in the firit ftage wére very, violent, it paffed 
through thofe ftages with fuch precipitation that there 
was but little opportunity of diftinguifhing its different 
ftadia, the whole tragedy having been finithed in lefs 
than 48 hours. It was remarkable, that, 1. The in- 
fection was increafed by warm and leffened by cold 
weather. 2. The fymptoms in the feveral ftadia were 
more or lefs violent, according to the heat or coolnefs 
of the weather. In hot days, the fymptoms were not 
only more violent, but in thofe who feemed in mode 
rate weather to be on the recovery, or at leat in no 
danger, the fymptoms were all fo greatly heightened, 
when the weather grew confiderably warmer, as fre- 
quently to become fatal. In cool days, the fymptoms 
were not only milder, but many who were apparently 
in great danger in hot days were faved from the very 
jaws of death by the weather becoming happily cooler. 
3. The difeafe was generally more fatal to thofe who 
lay in {mall chambers not conveniently fi uated for the 
admiffion of freth air, to thofe of an athletic and full 
habit, to ftrangers who were natives of a cold cli- 
mate, te thofe who had the greateft dread of it, and 
to thofe who before the attack of the difeafe had 
overheated themfelves by exercife in the fun, or by 
exceffive drinking of ftrong liquors; either of which 
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was greatly thickened), were covered with cakes of Typhus. 


ice. 
s mdeed feemed to render the body morg fufceptible of 


the infeGtion. Laftly, the difeafe proved moft certain- 
ly fatal to valetudinarians, or to thofe who had been 
weakened by any previous difeafe. 

Although from the defcription which has now been 
given of the yellow fever, it may appear tobe in many 
particulars very different from the remittent fever of 
warm climates; yet it is the opinion of many late 
writers of great accuracy, particularly of Dr John 
Hunter in his Obfervations on the Difeafes of the 
Army in Jamaica, that it is to be confidered only as 
a more dangerous form of the fame difeafe, And there 
can be no doubt that the remittent fever not only ap- 
pears in different feafons and fituations with very dif- 
ferent degrees of feverity; but alfo that while the re- 
mittent fever prevails in its ufual form in the Weft 
‘India iflands, fome individuals, particularly thofe who 
are newly arrived, will be affected with very remark- 
able yellownefs, as well as bilious and black vomit- 
ings. 
“Caufe of, and perfons fubje& to, this difeafe. ‘The 
yellow fever attacks principatly Europeans, efpecially 
thofe who have but lately arrived in the hot climates. 
Negroes are entirely exempt from it, though the mu- 
Jattoes and tawnies are as liable to be feized with it as 
the whites themfelves. The canfe of the difeafe feems 
to be a particular kind of contagion; but Dr Lind 
feems to be of opinion, that the immediate caufe of 
the fymptoms is a difpofition in the glutinous part of 
the blood to feparate from the others, and to become 
purulent. In fome perfons who have been bled in the 
yellow fever, the blood hath been obferved prodigioufly 
vifcid; the craflamentum covered with a yellow gluten 
half an inch in thicknefs, and impenetrable to the fin- 
ger unlefs cut by the nail; the ferum being at the fame 
time of the confiftence of a thin fyrup, and of a deep 
yellow tinge. This ferum tafted bitter, and was taken 
for a compofition of foot. The appearances on diffec- 
tion, with his conelufions from them, we fhall give in 
his own words: ‘In a man who died on the eleventh 
day of a yellow fever, whofe body emitted no bad 
{mell 36 hours after death, and was ftill yellow, I 
found all the bowels of the abdomen found ; the liver 
and fpleen were remarkably fo; as alfo the ftomach 
and inteftines. There was no fuffufion of the bile ei- 
ther in the inteftines or ftomach. The gall-bladder, 
of the natural fize, contained the ufual quantity 
of bile, fomewhat thicker than common, and gru- 
mous(B). 

«< Upon examining further, this difeafe was found to 
have lain wholly on the left fide, where, within the 
breaft, was found near a quart of yellowifh water, in 
which were many. large flakes of yellowifh gluten, ap- 
pearing, by comparifon, precifely the fame with the 
thick pellicle which had covered the blood taken from 
his arm. Thefe flakes bore in feveral places a refem- 
blance to a membranous fubftance beginning to be 
converted into a purulent jelly. The pleura, both on 
its infide and outfide, as alfo its continuation, the in- 
vefting membrane of the lungs (which in fome parts 


this gluten, hanging in {ome places loofely, in others ~—v7"—™ 


adhering more ftrongly: and all in different flates of 
yellow or puruleat corruption, ‘The right cavity of 


the breaft, and all the other parts of his body, were’ 


found entirely free from difeafe. 

«¢ His complaints had been chiefly in his breatt ; 
and a {mall quantity of blood, taken from him two 
days before his death, was covered with an impene- 
trable, yellow, thick gluten; the red portion below it 
being quite loofe. 


‘‘ In thofe fevers, I have alfo feen the difeafe entire-. 


ly confined fo the heart and pericardium. In one who 
died the tenth day of the fever, without having been 
yellow, a quantity of pus and purulent crufts were 
found mixed with the water of the pericardium. The 
heart in different places was excoriated; and, toge- 
ther with the infide of the pericardium, was lined 
with a thick membranous cake, fimilar to that already 
mentioned on the lungs and pleura. In fome places 
this cake had a purulent, in others a gelatinous, ap- 
pearance, exactly refembling the coagulum of the 
blood. His complaints had been, a great oppreffion 
on the breaft, and an extreme difficulty ef breathing. 
In a third perfon, who died on the thirteenth day of 
the fever, above two quarts of pus and purulent jelly 
were found in the cavity of the belly. ‘The fource of 
fuch an extraordinary quantity of matter was not from 
any preceding inflammation, nor any impofthume, that 
we could difcover; but from innumerable ulcerations 
on the furface of the inteftines, omentum, mefentery, 
and peritoneum, Neither did thofe ulcerations (or 
excoriations, as they rather appeared in feveral places) 
feem to be the primary fountains of the matter, but 
to have been occafioned by its acrimony. 

‘« This purulent appearance feems to arife merely from 
an extravafation of one of the component parts of the 
blood, the gluten or coagulable lymph. Blood taken 
from perfons in a fever, and frequently even from 
perfons in perfect health, after ftanding in a clean 
veffel for a fhort time, commonly feparates into three 
diftin@ portions; viz. the ferum, or water of the 
blood, the red concreted mafs, and a vifcid pellicle 
termed the fize, which {preads itfelf on the top of the 
red concretion. Some time ago, when making expe- 
riments with the blood taken from perfons in the 
{curvy, 1 was furprifed to find it often covered with 
that fizy cruft. ‘This induced me to extend my expe- 
riments to large quantities of blood from different 
fubje&ts, whick I had opportunities of infpeGting at 
once in fo large an hofpital. For this purpofe I one 
morning ordered ten patients in the {curvy to be bled, 
taking two ounces from each. A larger quantity was 
taken, for its infpeGtion, from two men in health. 
That day I had occafion to prefcribe bleeding to a 
woman in labour, two hours before her delivery ; to 
a girl of fixteen years of age afflicted with a lunacy 
proceeding from the chlorofis; to three patients im the 
rheumatifm; and to a perfon labouring under an ob. 
ftruction of the liver. 

I *¢ From 


(s) In others who died in this yellow ftate, the bile in the gall-bladder was found of a thick ropy confiftence 
like pitch, but the liver never appeared in the leaft affe€ted. Dr. Lind at firft in feveral bodies opened the 
head enly ; but afterwards judged that all the cavities ought to be infpected, 
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“From a nice comparifon, and an examination of 


——~—' the different blood, I found in general, that the more 


-circumftances and difeafes, to feparate itfelf. 


_and of fevers. 


fize there was on the top, and the thicker and more 
vifcid this white pellicle fhowed itfelf, the concretion 
below it was of a more loofe coherence. ‘T'his was not 
fo obfervable when only fome flight white ftreaks ap- 
peared on the top. But when much fize had feparated 
itfelf, the red mafs became very foft at the bottom of 
the veffel, and lefs eompa in its different parts, in 
proportion to their diftance from the furface, towards 
which this whitifh portion had afcended. 

«From this and from other experiments it appears, 
that this cruft or pellicle is the natural gluten or ce- 
ment of the blood (called by fome the coagulable 
lymph), which becomes ftrongly difpofed, in certain 
And 
whereas the ferum and red concretion are eafily incor- 
porated together, it will be found, that this glue, af- 
ter its feparation, becomes immiucible with either. We 
have, by gentle drying, converted it into a perfe@ly 
tough elaftic membrane; and, by the means of a {mall 
portion of the red mafs being left adhering’ to it, into 
a fubftance refembling mufcular flefh; and it is capable 
of- undergoing various changes into corruption, in the 
fame manner as either of thefe. 

“* Now, I can fee no reafon why this gluten; in its 
morbid ftate, may not feparate itfelf from the circu- 
lating blood, and be depofited in the cavities of the 
body, as readily as the ferum does in dropfies; the 
former having always a lefs difpofition than the latter 
to incorporate with the mafs. 

“ In diffeQing perfons who died of fevers in Lon- 
don and Minorca, and where no infection was fufpe@- 
ed, appearances fimilar to thefe have alfo fallen under 


the infpeftion of thofe aceurate anatomifts Drs Hun-. 


ter and Cleghorn. Hence it may be prefumed very 


~ difficult to diftinguifh fevers that are produced by 


infeGtion, from fome others. I cannot, however, be 
induced to think, as thofe gentlemen feem to do, that 
thefe preternatural fubftances which were found in the 
cavities of the body are the confequence, but rather 
that they are the caufe, of the mflammation and ex- 
coriations. I believe thefe fubftances to be at firft dif- 
eafed extravafated gluten, and conjeture their differ- 
ent ftates greatly to depend upon the different times 
at which they were depofited. : 

«© T have remarked, in a variety of dead bodies, 
three different kinds of extravafation ; thefe occurred 
in fuch as had died of the feurvy, of confumption, 
In the former of thofe difeafes, red 
coagulated blood is found extravafated in almoft all 
parts of the body, not only into the tela cellulofa, 
but into the bellies of the mufcles, particularly of the 
legs and thighs, which often become quite ftuffed and 
even diftorted with large grumous maffes The in- 
teftines and mefentery are often fpotted alfo with ex- 
travafated blood; and 1 have feen large ecchymofes on 
the ftomach. ‘Thofe appearances at firft fight refem- 
bled fo many diftin€& mortifications ; and by this ap- 
pearance fome anatomifts have been deceived ; but, 
upon a nice examination, the texture of the parts is 
found to be found and firm. There is likewife, in 
that difeafe, fometimes, an extravafation of water, 
‘chiefly colle&ted in, and always whenin the legs con- 
fined to, the tela cellulofa.: 
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eafed. 


«* But whereas, in the limbs of fcorbutic perfons, 
it is extremely difficult to make a good diffeétion by 
reafon of fuch quantities of extravafated blood that 
every where obftruét the operator; fo, on the con-« 
trary, the lower extremities of thofe who have died 
confumptive, with fwelled legs, are, of all other fub- 
jects, in the beft ftate to afford a fatisfaGtory view of 
the mufcles. ‘The water inclofed in their legs having 
infinuated itfelf, by pafling the tela cellulofa, into the 
{paces between the mufcles, the mufcles are eafily fe- 
parated from each other; and their feveral origins and 
infertions’ may be diftin€lly traced by means of their 
having been cleanfed: and: wafhed’ by the water in the 
invefting’ cellular membrane. ‘Thus there are extrava= 
fations of three forts; wiz. firft, the grumous mafs in 
the feurvy ; and this I have often remarked where no 
ferum was obferved. Secondly, the ferum alone in 
anafarcous fwellings. ‘The third and laft is what was 
taken notice of in thofe who died of fevers, being the 
gluten of the blood, accompanied for the moft part 
with fome ferum; both of them altogether confined 
in the large‘cavities of the body. 

“© I conjecture, that in thofe fevers there is always’ 
an ulcerous or purulent difpofition in the blood; and 
that this gluten or coagulable lymph is greatly dif- 
I have frequently feen it have a true purulent 
appearance foon after it was drawn off, when the pa- 
tient feemed not very ill. i 

“¢ And I further conjeCture, that the mifchief often 
hes within the breaft; as alfo that the great ‘benefit de- 
rived from the very early application of blifters, in a 
great meafure flows from fo many ulcerations andvents 
being timely provided: for’the free difcharge of thofe 
purulent and tainted particles from the body. 

‘¢ If an infection depends, a8 many have’ imagined, 
on the admiffion of certain foreign particles into the 
blood, this gluten feems to be its more immediate 
feat, and to be primarily affe&ed by. it; and a dif- 
charge of thisy as though by wafhing thofe: particles 
out of the body, tends in a great meafure to remove 
the difeafe. ; 

«« Tt is an obfervation of the beft praGical writers, 
that iffues and fetons are moft excellent prefervatives 
againit receiving an infection, nay, even that of the 
plague itfelf. And indeed a fuppuration and plentiful 
difcharge from a proper ulcer, whether produced by 
nature or by art, feems to open a channel the beft ap* 
propriated for an exit out of the body to fome of the 
moft malignant poifons. Thus the moft favourable 
crifis in the plague, and in moft peftilential fevers, 
happens when’ nature excites tumors kindly fuppura= 
ting in the groin or arm-pits, by whofe beneficial and 
plentiful difcharge the deadly poifon is expelled from 
the conftitution. 


“TI have obferved it to be amongit the moft certain 
charaéteriftics of the worft fevers, that the bliftérs ei- 
ther do not rife and fill, or difcharge fuch yellow, 
greenifh, fetid, and highly offenfive ftuff, that ever 
experienced nurfes could give a pretty certain conjec- 
ture from the blifters, of. the different degrees of mas 


lignity in the fever. We have more than once endea- 
voured to conceal the bad ftate of fome patients in the 
hofpital ; but a difcovery was always made of their 
condition in the wafh-houfe, from the linen fent there 
ftained with the difcharges from the bliftered parts. 

And 
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And indeed a careful infpeétion of the flate and dif- 
charge from the blitters, ‘together with their effects, 
furnifhes us, in thofe difeafes, with fome of the moft 
certain diagnoftics of their nature and prognoftics of 
their event.?? 

Prognofis. This diftemper, where it attacks with 
violence, is generally fatal; the prognofis therefore 
muft be commonly unfavourable, and always uncer- 
tain; neither can any thing more be faid on this fub- 
je@t, than that an abatement of the fymptoms already 
enumerated affords a favourable prognoftic, and an in- 
creafe of them the contrary. r 

Cure. ‘The cure of this terrible difeafe, according 
to Dr Hillary, is very eafy and fimple. His indica- 
tions are, 1. Lo moderate the too great and rapid 
motiou of the fluids, and abate the teo great heat and 
violence of the fever in the two firft days of the dif- 
eafe, as much and as fafely as we can. 2. To evacu- 
ate and carry out of the body as much of the putrid 
bile and other humours, and as expeditioufly and fafe- 
ly as poffible. 3. To put a ftop to the putrefcent 
difpofition of the fluids, and to prevent the gangrenes 
from coming on, by fuitable antifeptics. 

The firft indication is anfwered by bleeding, which, 
in the firft flage of this fever, is abfolutely neceflary in 
fome degree: the quantity to be taken away matt be 
determined by the age and ftrength of the patients, 
the degree of plethora, fulnefs of the pulfe, &c. 
When called in at the beginning, he orders 12, 14, 
16, 18, or zo ounces of blood to be taken away on 
the firft or fecond day: and if the patient’s pulfe rife 
after the firft bleeding, or if the fever ftill continue 
high and the pulfe full, he repeats the bleeding once 
on the days above-mentioned. But bleeding a third 
time is feldom or never required; neither is bleeding 
on the third day almoft ever neceffary; and when it is 
performed on that day, it ought to be done with the 
greateft caution and judgment : neither fhould a vein 
be opened after the third day in this fever, unlefs fome 
very extraordinary fymptoms and circumftances re- 
quire it; which feldom or never happen. On that 
day, indeed, the pulfe generally finks, and the blood 
is in fuch a diffolved ftate, that bleeding muft be ac- 
counted highly pernicious. Neverthelefs, it is in- 
difpenfably neceflary in the beginning of the diftem- 
per ;‘and if omitted at that time, the violent heat and 
motion of the blood increafe the putrefcence of the 
humours to fuch a degree as to bring on the fatal con- 
fequences much fooner than would otherwife have hap- 

ened. 

After bleeding, we come to the fecond indication 
of cure, namely, to evacuate as much of the bilious 
and putrid humours as foon and as fafely as we can. 
The great irritation of the ftomach, by the putrid bi- 
lious humours conftantly attending this fever, with 
almoft continual retchings and violent vomitings, feem 
to indicate the giving of an emetic: but the flomach 
is always obferved to be fo violently ftimulated and ir- 
ritated and moft commonly inflamed by the acrimony 
of the putrefcent bile, that any emetic, even the moft 
mild and gentle, given in the {mallet dofe, brings on 
an inceflant vomiting, which continues, in fpite of all 
remedies, till a mortification and death enfue. Inftead 
of this, it is proper to give large draughts of warm 
water, ‘which, without any additional ftimulus to the 
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coats of the ftomach, évacuates its acrid and putrid Typhu-- 


contents, commonly with great relief to the patient : 
the warm. water alfo aéts as an emollient fotus te the 
inflamed coats: of the ftomach; and thus abates the 
inflammation, and prevents the gangrene and morti- 
fication from coming on. 


After the patient has by this means vomited feven : 


or eight times or oftener, and difcharged a great 
quantity of yellow and blackifh bilious matter as they 
often do, a grain or a grain and a half of thebaic 
extra&t is given in erder to procure fome refpite from 
the violent retching, vomiting, and anxiety. . The per- 
fon is defired to take nothing into his ftomach for two 
hours after this, by which means it is feldom or never 
rejected; and thus all the fymptoms are conliderably 


abated, the retching and vomiting either totally ceafe , 


or are very much leffened, fo that medicines may now 
be exhibited which the ftomach would not have retain- 
ed before. Thefe are cooling acid juleps, or other 
antifeptic remedies; but neither nitre nor any of its 
preparations will commonly be found to ftay on the 
ftomach ; nor are the nitrous medicines, or even the 
common anti-emetic draughts, proper to be given in 
this difeafe, even though they fhould agree with the 
ftomach, on account of their attenuating property. 

If the patient has not a ftool or two after drinking 
the warm water and vomiting, it is neceflary to givea 
gentle purging clyfter; and when fix or eight hours 
reft have been obtained, a gentle antiphlogiftic and 
antifeptic purge, in order to evacuate by ftool as much 
of the bilious matter as we poffibly can. Or if the 
patient has a purging before, which fometimes though 
very rarely happens, a dofe of toafted rhubarb is given, 
and an antifeptic anodyne after it has operated, to abate 
and check the too great purging, but not to ftop it, 
as this evacuation has been always obferved to be of 
fervice, provided it be not too violent. 

After this indication is completely anfwered, the 
next is to exhibit fuch proper antifeptic medicines as 
may ftop the putrefcent difpofition of the fluids. Here 
the Peruvian bark would feem to be the moft pro- 
per remedy ; but unluckily the ftomachs of the pa- 
tients in this difeafe are fo much irritated, and fo apt 
to reject every thing, that the bark cannot be retain- 
ed in any form whatever. In this cafe Dr Percival re- 
commends columbo-root, the infufion of which is found. 
to be a ‘powerful antiemetic and antiputrefcent medi- 
cine, and might perhaps fo far alter the ftate of the 
{ftomach as to make it -bear the bark. Dr Hillary, 
however, who was ignorant of the virtues of columbo, 
{ubftituted the radix ferpentaria: Virginiane with fuce 
cefs. A flight infufion of this root not only fat eafily 
on the ftomach.of the patients, but moderately raifed 
the pulfe and fever, both of which are now too low. 
The following receipt was found the moft agreeable 
-and efficacious. 

R. Rad. ferpent. Virginian. 511. 

Croc. Ang. 3fs. M. et infunde vafe claufo in aq. bul. 
q: per boram unam ut col. Zvi. Adde aq. menth. 
fimp. ii. Vin. Maderienf. Ziv. Syr. croc. vel fyr. 
e mecon. 4i. Elix. vitriol. acid. q. f. ad grat. aci- 


dior. fapor. Exhibe cochlearia duo vel tria fingulis 


horis vel bihoris, vel feepius pro re nata. 
By the ufe of this medicine, and f{ ft light nourifh- 
ment taken in fmall quantities, the pulfe is ufually kept 
; U up 
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Febres up and the diftemper goes off, But if, after taking 


this alittle while, we find that the pulfe does not rife, 


‘but on the contrary that a coldnefs of the extreme 


parts comes on, the medicines muft be made more 
warming, by increafing the quantity of the fnake-root 
and faffron, or by adding vinum croceum, confectio car- 
taca, or the like, but not by the ufe of volatile fpirits 
and falts, which hurt by their ftimulating and diffolving 
qualities. Blifters our author reprobates in the ftrong- 
eft terms, and affirms that he-has feen the place where 
a blifter was applied turned perfedtly black and fpha- 
elated ; fo that if the {pine and end of the ribs had 
not hindered, a large fquare paflage would have been 
opened into the cavity of the thorax, had the patient 
lived a few hours after it. : 

At the fame time that the flrength of the patient is 
kept up by the medicines above-mentioned, or by o- 
thers fimilar, he gave repeated gentle purgatives every 
fecond or third day, and fometimes, when the fymp- 
toms were very urgent, every day, for four or five 
days fucceffively. But if proper methods be taken in 
the beginning of the difeafe, it is feldom that fuch a 
repetition of purging is neceflary ; and the Dotor gives 
the following remarkable inflance of the efficacy of 
this method of treating the difeafe: “¢« A young man 
about 24 years of age, furgeon to a Guinea fhip, was 
brought into a houfe where I was vifiting a patient ; 
he was of a fangwine robuft conftitution, and a lover 
of {pirituous liquors, and had been drunk three days 
and nights fucceifively, and in that condition had ran 
feveral races on the hot fea-fhore, near noon, with the 
failors, in the heat of the fun; and to complete his fol- 
ly, lay the laft night, after that exercife, in the open 
air under a tamarind-tree all the night, where he was 
feized in the morning with all the fymptoms of this fe. 
ver, in the moft violent manner that I have ever feen 
any one. In this condition he was brought to the houfe 
where I was: his retching and vomiting were fo. in- 
eeffant, that he could not get time to fay yes, or no, 
to the queftions which I afked, without waiting fome 
time for it, each time; his eyes were red and inflamed, 
attended with a burning heat, as ufual in the begin- 
ning of this fever; and he had all the other fymp- 
tems which attend the firft attack of this fever in the 
moft violent manner, which I need not repeat. -I or- 
dered Sxvi. of blood to be taken from him, which was 
very florid, thin, and much diffolved; and then direéted 
him to drink warm water freely, and to vomit eight or 
ten times; and after that to take extraG. Thebaic. 
gr. jfs. and take nothing for two hours after it. But I 
being gone, and he finding that he vomited with more 
eafe, lefs ficknefs and retching, with the: warm water, 
‘than he did before, and being much alarmed at his ha- 
ving this fever, he drank three gallons of the-water; 
and brought up great quantities of yellow and blackith 
bilious matter with it, and wafhed his ftomach effec- 
tually. He then took the extr. thebaic. and flept 


three or four hours after its and the vomiting: ceafed =: 


‘he took fome panada, and four hours after that the 


‘purge of manna and tamarinds, &c: which gave him 


‘eight ftools, and carried a good deal more: of the pu- 


trid bilious ‘matter eff downwards; and got fome reft: 
after it :-he then took ofan antifeptic julep often, and. 
“Kght nouriffiment, a little acid, at the intervals; and. 


repeated the purge on. the third day, as directed. 


Being called out of the town, 1 did not fee him till 
the fourth morning after; he faid that he had follow- 
ed my dire¢tions ; and I found him free from the fever 
and all its fymptoms, but weak and low, and his flin 
a little yellow, but much lefs fo than ufual, unlefs when 
the bilious matter is thus earried off. I ordered him 
to take elix. vitrioli acid. gut. |x. three-or four times 
a-day for a few days, in an infufion of mint-leaves with 
a little {nake-reot, made as tea; which he did, and 
foon recovered perfectly well in feven or eight days 
time. 

*«« This patient being feized in fo violent a manner, 
and recovering in fo fhort a time, and fo near to the 
rule which the elegant Celfus recommends, Citd, tutd, 
et jucunde, not only confirmed the above manner of 
reafoning on the caufe and nature of this difeafe to be 
right, but made me determine to follow the fame me- 
thod as near as I poffibly could ever fince, and I muft 
add, with the fame good fuccefs alfo, when I am. 
called fo early in the difeafe that I can ftri@ly pur- 
fue it: which is too feldom the cafe; for in general 
the phyfician is not called till the fourth or fifth 
day, or after, when the putrid acrid bilious matter is 
a great part of it carried into the blood, which it has 
{fo diffolved and brought its whole mafs inte a colliqua- 
ted, putrid, gangrenefcent ftate, that the beft of me- 
thods, and the moft efficacious medicines, however ju- 
dicioufly timed and applied, are precarious and uncer- 
tain ; or fometimes it is fo far advanced, that the ableft 
phytician can do no more than tell the relations of the 
fick that it is too late, and that they can live buta 
few hours: for I know no difeafe in which the reco- 
very of the patient fo much depends upon the right or 
wrong method of treating it, at the very firft attack or 
beginning of the difeafe, as this fever does: for by 
thus difcharging and carrying the putrid, acrimoni- 
ous, bilious matter, out of the body before much of it 
is carried into the blood, not only moft of the bad 
fymptoms which attend the fecond {tate of the fever are 
prevented from coming on, but the hemorrhagies, and: 
the yellownefs of the iin, &c. alfo, and the fever foon 
taken off too; for I have never feen any hemorrhagy 
come on, and but little yellownefs,. or in fome none, 
when they were thus treated. 

«¢ And when the lait ftage of this fever is come on 
before we are called in, provided that it is not at the 
very latter end of it, I have always found that this mes 
thod of gentle purging, whenever the before-mention- 
ed fymptoms indicate it, and a liberal ufe of the anti- 
feptic medicines in the intervals, has been fo fuceefsful, 
that I have feen but two patients that have died in this. 


fever during the. eight years patt in which I treated 


it in this manner; and one of them was fo weak that: 
he could not take a {poonful of any thing, and fo near. 
his end that he died about two hours after without. 
taking any medicine ; and the other killed himfelf by. 
drinking a gallon of cold water in lefs. than three hours 
time (after taking half an ounce of manna in the morn.. 
ing ), which ftruck fuch a coldnefs into his whole body 
that he died; though I have vilited. feverabevery year, . 
and in fome years a great many: therefore I take the 
liberty of recommending this method to.ethers, and 

wifh.it to be as fuccefsful to all.’” 
To the. genus. of typhus alfo belong all-thofe fevers. 
attended wath very profufe and debilitating {weats, ae ; 
which: 
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which have fometimes, not without good reafon, been 
accounted plagues ; fuch as the Englith fweating fick- 
nefs, Miliaris fudatoria, Sauv. fp, 5. Ephemera fu- 
datoria, Sauv. fp. 7. Ephemera Britannica, Caius de 
ephem, Britan. 


Genus VI, SYNOCHUS. 
Synochus Sauv. gen. 81. Lin. 13. 
Lenta Lin. 14. 

Phrenitis Vog. 18. 
Febris continua putrida Boerh. 730. 


Tu1s is a contagious diftemper, being a complica- 
tion of a fynocha and typhus ; for the defcription and 
eure of which, we mutt of confequence refer to what 
hath been already faid concerning thefe difeafes. 


The Hedic Fever. 
HeGtica, Sauv. gen. 83. Lin. 24. Vog. 80. Sag. 684. 


Turs difeafe is reckoned by Dr Cullen to be merely 


fymptomatic ; “as indeed feems very probable, fince it 


very generally accompanies abforptions of pus into the. 


blood from internal {uppurations, or indeed from fuch 
as are external, provided they be very large or of a 
bad kind. 

Defcription. 'The beft, indeed the only proper, de- 
{cription of this diforder we have is that by Dr Heber- 
den. According to him, the appearance of the he¢tic 
fever is not unlike that of the genuine intermittent; 
from which, however, the difeafe is very different in 
its nature, while at the fame time it is much more 
dangerous. In the true intermittent, the three ftages 
of cold, heat, and fweat; are far more diftin@tly mark- 
ed, the whole fit is much longer, the period which it 
obferves is more conftant and regular, and the inter- 
miffions are more perfeét, than in the hectic fe? 
ver. For in the latter, even in the cleareft remif- 
fion, there is ufually a feverith quicknefs perceptible 
in the pulfe, which feldom fails to exceed the ut- 
moft limit of a healthy one by at leaft 1¢ ftrokes in 
a minute. 

The chillnefs of the heétic fever is fometimes fuc- 
ceeded by heat, and fometimes immediately by a {weat 
without any intermediate ftate of heat. The heat will 
fometimes come on without any remarkable chillnefs 
preceding 5 and the chillnefs has been obferved to go 
off without’ being followed either by heat or {weat. 
The duration of thefe ftages is feldom the fame for 
three fits together ; and as it is not uncommon for one 
of them to be wanting, the length of the whole fit 
muft vary much more than in the true intermittent ; 
but in general it is much fhorter. 

A patient fubjected to hectic fever is little or no- 
thing relieved by the coming on of the fweat ; but is 
often as anxious and reftlefs under it as during the 
chillnefs or heat. When the fweat is over, the fever 
will fometimes continue ; and in the middle of the fe- 
ver the chillnefs will return ; which is a molt certain 
mark of this difeafe. 

The heétic fever will return with great exactnefs, 
like an intermittent, for two or perhaps three fits; but 
Dr Heberden informs us, that he does not remember 
ever to have known it keep the fame period for four 
fits fucceffively. The paroxy{m will now and then keep 
off for 10 or 12 days; and at other times, efpecially 
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when the patient is very ill, it will return fo frequent. Hectica, 


ly on the fame day, that the chillnefs of a new fit will 
follow immediately the fweat of the former. It is not 
unufual to have many threatenings of a fhivering in 
the fame day; and fome degree of drowfinefs is apt 
to aftend the ceffation of a fit. 

The urine in a true intermittent is clear in the fits 
and turbid in the intervals; but in the heétic fever it is 
liable to all kinds of irregularity. It will be equally 
clear or turbid in both ftages; or turbid in the fits and 
clear in the intervals; and fometimes it will be, as im 
a true intermittent, clear during the fever, and thick 
at the going off. 

Heétic ‘patients often complain of pains like thofe 
of the rheumatifm, which either affe& by turns almoft 
every part of the body, orelfe return conttantly to the 
fame part; which is often at a great diftance from the 
feat of the principal diforder, and, as far as is known; 
without any peculiar connection with it. hofe pains 
are fo violent in fome patients, as to require a large 
quantity of opium. As far as Dr Heberden has ob- 
ferved, they are moft common, where the hectic arifes 
from fome ulcer open to the external air, as in cancers 
of the face, brealt, &c. Joined with this fever, and 
arifing probably from one common caufe, he has been 
furprifed to fee fwellings of the limbs, neck, or trunk 
of the body, rife up almoft in an inftant, asif the part 
was all at once grown fatter. Thefe fwellings are net 
painful, hard, or difcoloured, and they continue for fe» 
veral hours. 

Dr Heberden has feen this fever attack thofe whe 
feemed in tolerable health, in a fudden and violent 
manner, like a common inflammatory one; and like 
that, alfo, in a very fhort time bring them into im- 
minent danger of their lives ; after which it has be- 
gun to abate, and to afford hopes of a perfect reco- 
very. But though the danger might be over for the 
prefent, and but little of a fever remain; yet that little 
has foon demonftrated, that it was kept upby fome great. 
mifchief within, and, proving unconquerable by any 
remedies, has gradually undermined the health of the 
patient, and never ceafed except with his life, This 
manner of its beginning, however, is extraordinary, 
It much oftener diffembles its ftrength at firft; and 
creeps on fo flowly, that the fubjects of it, though they 
be not perfeétly well, yet for fome months hardly 
think themfelves ill ; complaining only of being fooner 
tired with exercife than ufual, of want of appetite, 
and of falling away. But gentle as the fymptoms 
may feem, if the pulfe be quicker than ordinary, fo as 
to have the artery to beat go times and perhaps 120 
times in a minute, there is the greateft reafon to be 
apprehenfive of the event. In no diforder, perhaps, 
is the pulfe of more ufe to guide our jadgment than in 
the heétic fever: yet even here we muft be upon our 
guard, and not truft entirely to this criterion ; for one 
in about 20 patients, with all the worft figns of decay 
from fome incurable catife, which irrefiftibly goes on 


to deftroy his life, will fhow not ‘the {malleft degree of 


quicknefs, nor any other irregularity of the pulfe, to 


the day of his death. 

Caufes, &c. This fever will fupervene whenever 
there is a great colleétion of matter formed in any part 
of the body ; but it ‘more particularly attends upon the 
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Febres inflammation of a fcitrhous gland, and even upon one 


that is flight and only juft beginning ; the fever grow- 
ing worfe in proportion as the gland becomes more 
inflamed, ulcered, or gangrenous. And fuch is the 
lingering nature of thofe glandular diforders, that 
the firft of thofe ftages will continue for many months, 
and the fecond for fome years. 

If this {cirrhous inflammation be external, or in the 
lungs, or fome of the abdominal vifcera, where the 
difturbance of their funCtions plainly points out the 
feat of the diforder, no doubt can be entertained con- 
cerning the canfe of the fever. But if the part affec- 
ted be not obvious to the fenfes, and its precife func- 
tions be not known, the heétic, which is there only 
part of the train of another difeafe, may be miftaken 
for the primary or only one. 

Lying-in women, on account of the violence fu- 
ftained in delivery, generally die when affected with 
this fever. Women of the age of near 50 and up- 
Wards are particularly liable to it. For, upon the 
ceflation of their natural difcharge, the glands of 
the breafls, ovaries, or womb, too commonly begin 
to grow fcirrhous, and proceed to be cancerous. 
Not only thefe, but the glandular parts of all the 
abdominal vifcera, are difpofed to be affeGted at this 
particular time, and to become the feats of incurable 
diforders. 

The injuries done to the ftomach and liver by hard 
drinking are attended with fimilar fymptoms, and ter- 
minate in the fame manner. 


Dr Heberden obferves, that the flighteft wound by 


‘a fine pointed inftrument is known upon fome occa- 


fions to bring on the greateft difturbances, and the 
moft alarming fymptoms, nay even death itfelf. For 


not only the wounded part will {well and be painful, 
but by turns almoift every part of the body ; and very 
diftant parts have been known to come even to fuppu- 


ration. ‘Thefe fymptoms are conftantly accompanied 
with this irregular intermittent, which lafts as long as 
any of them remain. 

Prognofis. ‘This anomalous fever is never lefs dan- 


-gerous than when it belongs to a kindly fuppuration, 


into which all the difeafed parts are melted down, and 
for which there is a proper outlet. 

The fymptoms and danger from fome {mall punc- 
tures, with their concomitant fever, moft frequently 
give way in a few days; though in fome perfons they 
have continued for two or three months, and in others 
have proved fatal. 

The inflammation: of internal fcirrhous. glands, or of 
thofe in the breafts, fometimes goes off, and the fever, 
which depended. upon. it, ceafes ; but it much oftener 
happens, that it proceeds to cancerous and gangrenous 
ulcers, and terminates only in death. Death is alfo, 
almoft univerfally, the confequence. of heétic fever 
from tubercles of the lungs, which have in general at 


_Teaft been. confidered as glandular’ bodies. in a {cir- 


rhous ftate. 

Cure. It is net to be expected that the: fame re-. 
medies will in- every cafe be adapted to a fever 
which, arifing from very different caufes, is. attend. 
ed with fuch a variety of fymptoms. 
of afafetida and- opium; has-in fome perfons. feemed 
fingularly ferviceable in this fever, when brought, on 
by. a.fmall wound ; but in moft ether cafes the princi- 
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pal if not the fole attention of the phyfician muft be Hy 


employed in relieving the fymptoms, by tempering the ' 
heat, by preventing both coftivenefs and purging, by 
procuring fleep, and by checking the {weats. If, at the 
fame time, continues Dr Heberden, he put the body 
into as good general health 4s may be, by air, exer~ 
cife, and a proper courfe of mild diet, he can perhaps 
do nothing better than to leave all the reft to nature. 
In fome few fortunate patients, nature appears to have 
fuch refources, as may afford reafon for entertaining 
hopes of cure, even in very bad cafes. For fome have 
recovered from this fever attended with every fymptom 
of an abdominal vifcus incurably difeafed, after all 
probable methods of relief from art had been tried in 
vain, and after the flefh and ftrength were fo exhaufted 
as to leave fcarce any hopes from nature. In thofe 
deplorable circumftances, there has arifen a fwelling 
not far from the probable feat of the diforder, and 
yet without any difcoverable communication with it. 
This {welling has come to an abfcefs; in confeqnence 
of which the pulfe has foon returned to its natural 
ftate, as have alfo the appetite, fleth, and ftrength. 
What nature has performed in thofe rare cafes, Dr 
Heberden acquaints us, he has often endeavoured to 
imitate, by making iffues or applying blifters near 
the feat of the difeafe; but he cannot fay with the 
fame fuccefs. 

It feems at prefent, Dr Heberden obferves, the 
opinion of many practitioners, that the gangrenes will 
be ftopped, and fuppuration become more kindly, by 
the ufe of Peruvian bark ; and therefore this remedy 
is always either advifed or permitted in the irregular 
fever joined with {uppurations and gangrenes. But 
he affirms he does not remember ever to have feen any 
good effect from the bark in this fever unattended 
with an apparent ulcer; and even in gangrenes it fo 
often fails, that in fuccefsful cafes, where it has been 
adminiftered, there muft be room for fufpicion that 
the fuccefs was owing to another caufe. Dr Heber- 
den acknowledges at the fame time, that he never faw 
any harm frorn the bark, in thefe, or indeed in any 
other cafes, except a flight temporary purging or 
ficknefs, where it has happened to difagree with the 
ftomach, or where the latter has been loaded by ta- 
king the medicine too fait, efpecially in dry bolufes.. 
wrapped. in. wafer-paper.. : 

In heétic ulneffes, where all other means have proved, 
ineffetual, a. journey to Bath is. ufually. propofed by. 
the friends, and withed for by the fick; but Dr He- 
berden juftly obferves, that,. befides. the fatigue and’. 
many inconveniences.of a journey to a dying perfon, 
the Bath waters-are: peculiarly hurtful: in this fever, . 
which. they. never fail to. increafe, aad thereby ag 
gravate, the fufferings and haften the death. of the. 
patient. 

Orxver IT. PHLEGMASI&.. 

Phlegmafie membranofe: et parenchymatofe, Sauv, 

Clafs Til. Ord..I. II. Sag. 605. 

Morbi febriles phlogiftici, Lin..Clafs- III. . 

Febres continue compofite.inflammatoriez, V.. 

Morbi acuti febriles,, Boerh. 770. 

Febres inflammatoria, Hoffm. LI. 105. Funck. 6%... 

The phlegmafiz, or topical inflammations, are a. 
very numerous. affemblage of difeafes.. Their great 

very. 
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charaéteriftics are, the general fymptoms of fever, and 
a topical inflammation, attended with the lefion of fome 
important funétion, ‘And in moft inftances, when 
blood is drawn, it is found upon coagulation to be co- 
vered with a buffy coat. Under this order, many 
important genera are comprehended, each requiring 
a {eparate confideration, 


Grnus VII. PHLOGOSIS. 
Sp. I. PHtoGosis PHLEGMONE. 
Phlegmone auéctorum, Sauv. gen. 15. 
Vog. 351. ; 
Inflammatio, Lin. 231. Boerh. 370. Funck. 20. 


Lin. 39 ° 


This difeafe is a fynocha fever, accompanied with an 
inflammation of fome particular part eitherexternal orin- 
ternal, and confequently it varies very much in its form 
und the degree of danger attending it, according to the 
fituation and fun@tions of the part affected with topical 
inflammation. To this fpecies, therefore, belong the 
following difeafes. 

Furunculus, Sauv. gen. 18. Vog. 352 

Terminthus, Vog. 381. 

Pupula, Lin. 275. Sauv. p. 6. 

Varus, Vog. 436. Lin. 269. Sauv. p. 7+ 

Bacchia, Lin. 270. 

Gutta Rofea, Sauv. gen. 4. 

Gutta rofacea, Vog. 437. 

Hordeolum, Sauv. gen. 27. Lin. 276. Vog. 434- 

Otalgia, Sauv. gen. 197. Lin. 44, Vog. 148. 

Dolor otalgicus, Hofim. Il. 335. 

_Parulis, Vog. 362. 
Maftodynia, Sauv. gen. 210. Vog. 153. 
Paronychia, Sauv. gen. 21. Lin. 258. Vog. 345+ 
Arthrocace, Sauv. gen. 78. Lin. 256. 
Pedarthrocace, Vog. 419. 
Spina ventofa, Boerh. 526. 

Phimofis, Sauv. gen. 22. Lin. 297. Vog. 348. 
Paraphimofis, Vog. 349- 

For the cure of inflammations, Dr Cullen lays down 
the following indications. 1. To remove the remote 
caufes when they are evident and continue to operate. 
2. To take off the phlegiftic diathefis affecting the 
whole fyftem,. or the particular part. 3. To take off 
the fpafm of the particular part by remedies applied to 
the. whole fyftem or to the part itfelf. 

The means of removing the remote caufes will readi- 


ly occur, from confidering the particular nature and: 


circumitances of the different kinds. Acrid matters 
mutt be removed, or their aétion muft be. prevented, 
by the application of demulcents.. Comprefling and 
overftretching powers muft. be taken away; and from 
their feveral circumftances, the means-of doing fo will 
be obvious. 

The means of.taking off the. phlogiftic.diathefis of 
the fyflem are the fame with thofe already mentioned 
under the cure for fynocha. The means of taking off 
the fpafm alfo.from the particular part, are much the 
fame with thofe already mentioned. Only it is to be 
remembered,. that-topical bleedings, fuch as cuppimg 
with fcarifications, applying leeches, &c. are. in this 
cafe much more-indicated; and that fome of the other 


remedies are to be directed more particularly to the. 
part affected, as fhall be more fully confidered wl:en: 
we treat of thofe difeafes attended with particular in-. 


fianomations... 
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When a tendency to fuppuration is pereeived, the Phigofs. 


proper indication is to promote the production of per- 
fet pus as much as poffible. For this purpofe various: 
remedies, fuppofed to poflefs a fpecific power, have. 
been propofed; but it does not appear that any of them: 
are pofleffed of a virtue of this kind; and,.in Dr Cul- 
len’s opinion, all that can be done is to favour the 
fuppuration by fuch applications as may fupport a mo- 
derate heat in the part, by fome tenacity confine the 
perfpiration, and by an emollient quality may weaken 
the cohefion of the teguments, and favour their erolion. 
Asall abfceffes are occafioned by the effufion of fluids,, 
and as in the cafe of certain effufions a fuppuration be-- 
comes not only unavoidable but defirable, it may be: 
fuppofed that moft of the means of procuring a refo- 
lution by diminifhing the force of circulation, &c.. 
ought to be avoided. But as we obferve on the one 
hand, that a certain degree of increafed impetus, or of: 
the original fymptoms of inflammation; is neceflary to- 
produce a proper fuppuration 5 fo it is then efpecially 
neceflary to avoid thofe means of refolution which may 
diminifh too much the force of circulation. And on 
the other hand, as the impetus of the blood, when vio- 
lent, is found to prevent the proper fuppuration ; fo, in: 
{uch cafes, though a tendency to {uppuration-may have 
begun, it may be proper to continue thofe. means of 
refolution which moderate the force of the circulation.- 
With refpe&t to the opening of abfcefles when com- 
pletely formed, fee the article SURGERY-~. 

When an inflammation hastaken a tendency to gan-- 
grene, that event is to be prevented by every poifible 
means; and thefe muft be different according to the 
nature of the feveral caufes: but after a gangrene has 
in fome degree taken place, it can be cured only by 
the feparation of the dead from the living parts. This: 
in certain circumftances can be performed, and molt - 
properly, by the knife. . In other cafes it-can be-done 
by exciting a fuppuratory inflammation..on the verge . 
of the living part, whereby its cohefion with the dead 
part may be every where broken off, fo that the latter 
may fall off by itfelf. While. this is doing, it is pro-- 
per to prevent the further putrefaction of the part, and. 
its {fpreading wider.. For this:purpofe-various antifep- 
tic applications have been propofed :. but Dr Cullen is 
of opinion, that while the teguments are entire, thefe 
applications can hardly have any effect; and therefore, . 
that the fundamental procedure muft be to fearify the 
part fo as to reach the living fubftance, and, by the - 
wounds made there, to.excite the fuppuration required, 
By the fame incifions alfo we give accefs to anti- 
feptics, which may both prevent the.progrefs of the 
putrefaGtion in the dead, and excite the inflammation: 
neceflary on the verge of the living parts= 

When the gangrene proceeds from the lofs of tone,. 
and.when this communicated to the neighbouring parts 
prevents that inflammation which, as we have faid, is 
requifite to the feparation of the dead parts from the 
living, it. will-be neceflary to obviate this lofs of tone 
by tonic medicines given internally ; and for.this pur- 
pofe the Peruvian bark has been tound to be moft ef- 
fe&tual., But when the: gangrene arifes: from. the vio- - 
lence.of inflammation, the bark .may, not only fail of 
proving a remedy, but. may do harm :. for its power~ 
as a tonic is efpecially fuited to thofe cafes of gangrene - 
which proceed. from an original. lofs of tone, as in a : 

y cases 
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Phleama. esfe of palfy and edema; ar in thofe cafes where a 


fiz 


lofs of tone takes place while the original inflammatory 


‘fymptoms are removed. 


On the other hand, Mr Bell is of opinion, that ine 
cifions made with a view to admit the operation of an- 
tifeptic remedies in gangrenes, as well as the remedies 


‘themfelves, muft be pernicious from the irritation they 


occafion, and from. ‘the dangér of wounding blood- 
veflels, nerves, or tendons, and alfo by allowing a freé 
paffage for the putrefcent fluids into the parts not 


“yet affected. And unlefs they be carried fo deep as 


to reach the found parts, applications of the antifeptic 
kind can never have any effet in anfwering the pur- 
pofe for which they were intended. The fame author 
alfo remarks, that all the advantages commonly obferved 
from the great number of applications recommended for 
gangrene, are obtained with more eafe, and generally 
too with more certainty, frem the ufe of fome gentle 
ftimulating embrocation ; which, by exciting a flight 
irritation upon the furface, efpecially when affifted by 
a free ufe of the Peruvian bark, produces forthe mott part 
fuch a degree of inflammation as is wifhed for. With 
this view he has frequently known a weak folution of 


‘fal ammoniac, a drachm of the falt to two ounces of vie 


negar and fix of water, form a mixture of a very pro- 
per ftrength for every purpofe of this kind. But the 
degree of flimulus can eafily be either increafed or di+ 
minifhed according to circumftances, by ufing a larger 
or fmaller proportion of the falt. : 

Whenever, either by the means recommended, or by 


‘a natural exertion of the fyftem, a flight inflammation. 


appears between the difeafed and found parts, we may 
in general, with tolerable certainty, expect, that in due 
time the parts wil! be feparated; and when a full fup- 
puration is once fairly eftablithed, there can be litde 
doubt that the mortified parts will be foon and eafily 


“removed. 


A complete feparation being effected, the remaining 
fore is to be treated in the manner deferibed under the 
article SurGery; witha proper attention, at the fame 
time, to the fupport of the general .fyftem by the con- 
tinuance of a nourifhing diet, and the bark with fuch 
‘quantities of wine as may feem neceflary. 

With regard to the bark, however, it is proper to 
‘take notice of another cafe of mortification in-which it 
is likewife unfuccefsful, as well as in that attended with 
an high degree of fnflammation; and that is, in thofe 
mortifications of the toes and feet, common in old 
people, or which arife from any caufe increafing the 
rigidity of the veffels to fuch a degree as to prevent 
the motion of the fluids through them. In this cafe 
Mr Pott has difcovered, that all kinds of warm appli- 
cations are very unfuccelsful; but that by the free ufe 
ef opium, together with fedatives and relaxants exter- 
nally applied, he has frequently feen the tumefa¢tion 
‘of the feet and ancles fubfide, the fkin recover its na- 
tural colour, and all the mortified parts feparate ina 
very fhort time, leaving a clean fore. But as to fea- 
rifications, or any other attempt to feparate artificially 
the mortified from the found parts, he thinks them 
very prejudicial, by giving pain; which is generally of 
itfelf violent in this difeafe, and which feéms to havea 
great fhare in producing the other evils, 

The other terminations of inflammation either do 
aot admit of any treatment except that of preventing 


SurGery. 


them by refolution, or preperly belong to the article Pha 


Sp. II. Parogosis exyTHema. 


Erythema, Sauv. gen. rt, 
Eryfipelas auctorum, og. 348. 
Hieropyr. Vag. 344, 
Anthrax, Sauv. gen. 19. Lin. 272. Fog. 353. 
Carbo et carbunculus au€torum. : 
Erythema gangrenofum, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Erythema a frigore, 
Erythema pernio, Sauv. {p. 4 
Pernio, Lin. 259. Vog. 350. 
Erythema ambuttio, Sauv. {p. 2. 
Eryfipelas ambuftio, Sauv. {p. 4. 
Combuttura, Lin. 245. 
Combuttio, Boerh. 476, 
Encautis, Vog. 347. 
Erythema ab acri alieno applicato. 
Eryfipelas Chinenfe, Sauv. {p. 7. 

Erythema ab acri inquilino. 

Erythema intertrigo, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Intertrigo, Lin. 247. Vog. 502. 

Erythema a comprefiione. 

Erythema paratrima, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Erythema a pundtura, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Eryfipelas a vefpis, Sauv. {p.19. ° 
Pfydracia a vefpis, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Erythema cum phlegmone. 

Eryfipelas phlegmonodes auctorum. 

Erythema cum cedemate. 

iryfipelas fymptomaticum, Sauv. fp. 6. 

The word erythema doth not apply to any primary 
difeafe, but to a great number of thofe cutanéous -in- 
flammations denominated by another general term, viz. 
the ery/ipelas, or St Anthony’s fire ;”? and which being 
commonly fymptomatic, of fome other inflammation or 
diforder, are to be removed only by removing the pri- 
mary difeafe: the erythema is found f{carcely to bear 
any kind of warm application to itfelf; and is very apt, 
if treated as a primary difeafe, to terminate in a gan- 
grene of the part affeted, or fome other diforder {till 
more dangerous. ‘The difference between the phiegmon 
or preceding f{pecies, and erythema, according to Dr 
Cullen, is, that, in the former, the inflammation feems 
particularly to affe& the veffels on the internal furface 
of the fkin, communicating with the lax adjacent cel- 
lular texture; whence a more copious effufion, and that 
too of ferum convertible into pus, takes place. In 
the erythema the affe€tion is of the veflels on the ex- 
ternal furface of the {kin communicating with the rere 
mucofum, which does not admit of any effufion but 
what feparates the cuticle and gives occafion to the 
formation of a blifter, while the fmaller fize of the 
veflels admits only of the effufion of a thin fluid very 
feldom convertible into pus. For the cure of the fever 
attended with erythema or ery/ifelas, fee below; and 
for the external treatment of erythema, fee the article 
SURGERY. ; 


Genus VIII. OPHTHALMIA, 
Inflammation of the Exess. 


Ophthalmia, Sauv. gen. 196. Lin. 43. Vog. 341. 
» Sagi egies Yunekoaare 2) 
Chemofis, Vog. 46. 
7 Oph. 
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Ophthalmites; Mog. 47, - 
Inflammatio oculorum, fofm., IT. 165. 
Ophthalmia taraxis, Savv, {p. I. 
Ophthalmia *umida, Sauv. fp. 8. 
Ophthalmia chemofis, Sauv. {p. 12, 
Ophthalmia eryfipelatofa, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Ophthalmia puftulofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Ophthalmia phlyGtenodes, Sauv. fp. 21. 
Ophthalmia choroeidea, Sauv. fp. 13. 
Ophthalmia tenebricofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Ophthalmia trachoma, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Ophthalmia ficca, Sauv. {p. 5. 
Ophthalmia angularis, Suv. fp. 14. 
Ophthalmia tuberculofa, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Ophthalmia trichiafis, Savv. fp 2. 
Ophihalmia cancrofa, Sauv. {p. 15. 
Ophthalmia a fynechia, Sauv. fp. 16. 
Ophthalmia a lagophthalmo, Sauv. fp. 17. 
Ophthalmia ab elcomate, Sawv. fp. 18. 
Ophthalmia ab ungue, Sauv. fp. 19. 
Ophthalmia a cornez filtula, Sazv. fp. 20. 
Ophthalmia uvee, Sauv. fp. 22. 
Ophthalmia metaftatica, Sauv. fp. 24. 
Ophthalmia fcrophulofa, Sauv. fp. 9. 
Ophthalmia fyphilitica, Sauv. fp. 11. 
Ophthalmia febricofa, Sauv. fp. 23. 


From reading this long lift of diftin€tions which 
authors have invented in the ophthalmia, it is evident, 
that by far the greateft part of them are fymptomatic, 
or merely the confequences of other diforders prefent 
in the habit; and therefore the remedies mult be 
directed towards the removal of thefe primary difor- 
ders ; and when they are gone the opthalmia will be 
removed of courfe. Dr Cullen ebferves, that the in- 
flammation. of the eye may be confidered as of two 
kinds; according as it is feated in the membranes of 
the ball of the eye, when it is named ophthalmia mem- 
branarum ; oy as it 1s feated in the febaceous glands 
placed in the tarfus,, or edges of the eye-lids, in which 
cafe it may be termed ophthalmia tarf. hele two 
kinds are very frequently conne&ted together, as the 
one may excite the other ; but they are ftill to be di- 


ftinguifhed according as the one or the other may hap=- 


pen to be the primary affeGion. 

. » 1. The inflammation of the membranes of. the eye af- 
fe&ts efpecially, and moft frequently,. the adnata, and 
appears.in a turgefcence of its veffels;. fo that the red 
veflels which are naturally there, become not only in- 
creafed'in fize, but many more appear than in a.natu- 
ral flate. This turgefcence of the veficls is attended 
with pain, efpecially. upon.the motion of the ball: of 
the eye; and this irritation, like every other, applied 
to the furface of the eye, produces.an effufion of tears 
from the lacrymal gland. 

The inflammation commonly, and chiefly, affects 
the adnata {pread on the anterior part of the bulb of 
the eye.;: but ufually {preads alfo along the continua- 
tion of the adnata en the infide of the palpebrge; and 
as that is.extended on the tarfus palpebrarum, the ex- 


cretories: of the febaceous glands opening there are. 
When the affection of the. 
adnata is confiderable, it may be communicated to the.: 
{ubjacent membranes of the eye, and even to the reti-. 
na.itlelf; which thereby acquires fo great fenfibility, . 


alfo frequently. affected. 
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that every impreffion.of light becomes painful, 
inflammation. of the membranes of the eye isin diffe- 


_ yent degrees, according as the adnata is more or lefs 


affected, or according as the inflammation is either of 
the adnata alone, or of the fubjacent membranes alfo ; 
and upon thefe differences, different {pecies have been. 
eftablithed ; but they feem all to differ only in degree, 
and are to be cured by the fame remedies more or lefs 


’ employed. 


‘The proximate caufe of ophthalmia is not different 
from that of inflammation in general; and the dif- 
ferent circumftances of ophthalmia may be explained 
by the difference of its remote caufes, and by the dif- 
ferent parts of the eye which it happens to affect; as 
may be underftoed from what. has been already faid. 
We fhall therefore proceed to give an account of the 
method of cure. — 

The great objects to be aimed at in the treatment 
of ophthalmia, are, in the firft place, the refolution 
of the inflammation which has already taken place ; 
and, fecondly, the removal of thofe confequences which 
frequently arife from the inflammation, efpecially if 


t/ have been of long ftanding. But befides thefe,. 


while it has appeared. from former obfervation, that 
there is a peculiar difpofition to the difeafe, practices : 


may often be fuccefsfully employed to combat this dif-- . 


pofition, and thus prevent the return of the affection. 
The ophthalmia membranarum requires the. reme-- 
dies proper for inflammation in general; and.when the. 
deeper-feated membranes are afleéted, and! efpecially 
when a pyrexia is prefent, large general bléedings may 
be necefflary. But this laft is feldom the. cafe ; and,. 
for the moft part, the ophthalmia is.an affection mere- 
ly local, accompanied with littlé-or no pyrexia.. Ge- 
neral bleedings therefore have little effect upon it, and - 
the cure is chiefly to be:obtained by topical bleedings, 
that is, blood drawn: from the veffels near the inflamed 
part; and opening the jugular vein, or the temporal 
artery, may be confidered as in fome meafure of this 
kind,. It is.commonly fufficient to apply a number of - 
leeches:round the eye ; but it is perhaps itill better 
to: draw blood by cupping and fearifying upon the 
temples. In many cafes, the moft effectual remedy 
is to fearify.the internal furface of the inferior eye-lid, , 
and to cut the turgid veffels upon the adnata itfelf. 
Befides blood-letting, purging, as a remedy fuited 
to inflammation in general, has been. confidered as pe- - 
culiarly adapted to inflammation in any part of the: 
head, and therefore to ophthalmia ; and it is fometimes - 
ufeful: but, for the reafons given before with refpect= 
to general bleeding, purging in the. cafe. of ophthal- - 
mia does-not prove ufeful in any proportion.to the eva- 
cuation excited.—For relaxing the {pafm inthe part;., 
and taking off the determination of the: fluids to it,. 
bliftering near the part has commonly been found ufe- 


ful. When the inflammation ‘does not yield. to the: 


application. of blifters after topical. bleeding, great 

benefit is. often obtained by: fupporting a difcharge - 
from the bliftered part, under the form of an iffue, by 

which.. means. a mere. permanent. determination of : 
blood from the part is.obtained~. 

It is probably alfo on the fame-principle. that the - 
good effects obtained.from the ufe of errhine medicines : 
in obitinate cafes of ophthalmia are to be accounted ‘ 
for.. By thefe errhines, in particular, which occalion 
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and fupport for fome time a great difcharge from the 
nofe, great benefit has often been obtained. The 
“powder of afarabacca, or the infufion of hippocatta- 
num, fnuffed up the nofe at bed-time in proper dofes, 
are often productive of the beft effects, when many 
other remedies have been tried in vain. 

Ophthalmia, as aft external inflammation, admits of 
topical applications. All thafe, however, which in- 
-creafe the heat and relax the veflels of the part, prove 
hurtful; andthe admiffion of cool air to the eye, and 
the application of cooling and aftringent medicines, 
which at the fame time do not produce irritation, 
prove ufeful. Of all thefe the folution of acetated 
lead, affiduoufly applied, is perhaps the beft. In the 
cure of this diftemper, indeed, all irritation muft 
carefully be avoided, particularly that of light; and 
the only certain means of doing this is by keeping the 
patient in avery dark chamber. 

2. In the ophthalmia tarfi, the fame medicines may be 
neceflary, ‘as have been already recommended, for the 
ophthalmia membranarum. However, as the ophthal- 
mia tarfi may often depend upon an acrimony depofit- 
ed in the febaceous glands of the part, fo it may re- 
quire various internal remedies according to the variety 
sof the acrimony in fault ; for which we mutft refer to 
the confideration of fcrophula, fyphilis, or other dif- 
eafes with which this ophthalmia may be connected ; 
and where thefe fhall not be evident, certain remedies 
‘more generally adapted to the evacuation of acrimony, 
‘fuch as mercury, may be employed. In the ophthal- 
mia tarfi, at almoft conftantly happens that fome ul- 
-cerations are formed on the tarfus. ‘Thefe require the 
application of mercury and copper, which alone may 
fometimes cure the whole affe€tion ; and they may be 
afeful even when the difeafe depends upon a fault of 
the whole fyftem. 

Both in the ophthalmia membranarum, and in the 


ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceffary to obviate that glueing 


together of the eye-lids which commonly happens in 
fleep ; and which may be done by infinuating a little 
of any mild unctuous medicine between the eye-lids be- 
fore the patient fhall go to fleep. ; 

The flighter kinds of inflammations from the duft 
or the fun, may be removed by fomenting with warm 
milk and water, adding a fmall portion of brandy ; 
and by anointing the borders of the eye-lids with ua- 
guentum tutie, or the like, at night, efpecially when 
thofe parts are excoriated and fore. But in bad cafes, 
after the inflammation has yielded a little to evacua- 
tions, the catapla/ma aluminis of the London pharma- 
copeeia fpread on lint, and applied at bed-time, has been 
found the beft external remedy. Before the ufe of 
the latter, the folution of white vitriol is prefcribed 
with advantage ; and in violent -pains it is of fervice 
to foment frequently with a decodtion of white poppy- 
heads. One of the moft common and moft difagree- 
able confequences of ophthalmia, is an offufcation of 
the cornea, fo far obftru€ting the paflage of-light as 
to diminifh or prevent vifion. This’ is fometimes fo 
confiderable as to admit of removal by operation : 
but in flighter cafes it may often be removed by the 
application of different gentle efcharotics ; and in this 
away, without the leaft danger of any inconvenience, 


good effets are often obtained, from gently introdu- 
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cing into the eye at bed-time a powder eonfifting of Opt 


equal parts of eryftals of tartar and fugar, 

Where there is a difpofition to frequent returns of ~ 
this affetion, the Peruvian bark is 6ften employed 
with fuccefs in combating it: But nothing in general 
anfwers better than frequent and regular cold bathing 
of the eyes. 


Genus IX. PHRENITIS. 


Purenzr, or Inflammation of the Brain. 


Phrenitis, Sauv, gen. 101, Lin, 25, Sag. gen. 301. 
Boerh. 771. Hoffm, I, 131. Funck. 63. 

Phrenifmus, Vog. 45. 

Cephalitis, Savv. gen. 109. Sag. gen. 310. 

Sphacelifmus, Lin. 32. 

Phrenitis vera, Sauv. fp 1. Boerh. 771.6 

Phrenitis idiopathica, Funck. 63. 

Cephalalgia inflammatoria, Sauv. {p. 9. 

Cephalitis fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Cephalitis firiafis, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Siriafis, Vog. 34. 

Cephalitis Littriana, Sauv. fp. 5. 


Dr Cullen obferves, that the true phrenitis, or in< 
flammation of the membranes or fubftance of the brain, 
is very rare as an original difeafe: but, as a fymptom 
of others, much more frequent; of which the follow- 
ing kinds are enumerated by different authors, 

Phrenitis fynochi pleuritice, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Phrenitis fynochi fanguinee, Sauv. {p. 4. 

Phrenitis calenturg, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Phrenitis Indica, Sauv. fp. 12. 

Cephalitis Aigyptiaca, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Cephalitis epidemica anno 1510, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Cephalitis verminofa, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Cephalitis cerebelli, Sauv. {p. 8. 

Phrenitis miliaris, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Phrenitis variolofa, Sauv fp. 5. 

Phrenitis morbillofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Phrenitis a plica, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Phrenitis aphrodifiaca, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Phrenitis a tarantifmo, Suav. fp 14. 

Phrenitis hydrophobica, Sauv. fp. 15. 

Phrenitis a dolore, Sauv. {p. 13. 

Cephalitis traumatica, Sauv. {p. 2. 


Defeription. The figns of an impending phrenitis 
are, immoderate and continual watchings; or if any 
fleep be obtained, it is diiturbed with dreams and 
gives no refrefhment; acute and lafting pains, efpe- 
cially in the hind part of the head and neck; little 
thirft; a great and flow refpiration, as if proceeding 
from the bottom of the breaft; the pulfe fometimes 
{mall and flow, fometimes quick and frequent; a fup- 
preffion of urine; and forgetfulnefs, The diftemper 
when prefent may be known by the following figns: 
The veins of the head {well, and the temporal arteries 
throb much; the eyes are fixed, fparkle, and have a 
fierce afpe€t; the fpeech is incoherent, and the pa- 
tient behaves very roughly to the by-ftanders, with 
furious attempts to get out of bed, not indeed conti- 
nually, but returning as it were by paroxyfms; the 
tongue is dry, rough, yellow, or black; there is a 
coldnefs of the external parts; a pronenefs to anger; 
chattering of the teeth; a trembling of the hands, 
7 - with 
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with which the fick feem to be gathering fomething, 
and a@tually do gather the naps off the bed-clothes. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjed to, this diforder. People 
of a hot and bilious habit of body, and fuch as are of 
a paffionate difpofition, are apt to be affeéted with 

-phrenitis. In the fame danger are thofe who ufe much 

‘{pices, or are given to hot and fpirituous liquors; 

‘who have been expofed more than ufual to the fun, 
or obliged to undergo immoderate ftudies or watchings; 
who are fubjeét to head-achs, or in whom fome cu- 

“flomary hemorrhages have been ftopped ; or the dif- 
eafe may arife from fome injury offered to the head 
externally. Dr Pringle obferves, that the phrenitis, 
when confidered as an original difeafe, is apt to attack 
foldiers in the fummer-feafon when they are expofed 
to the heat of the fun, and efpecially when afleep and 
in liquor. A fymptomatic phrenitis is alfo more fre- 
quent in the army than elfewhere, on account of the 

*wiolence done to all fevers when the fick are carried in 
waggons from the camp to an hofpital, where the very 
noife or light alone would be fufficient, with more de- 
Hicate natures, to raife a phrenzy. From thefe and fi- 
milar caufes, a flate of agtive inflammation, affecting 
fome parts within the cranium, is produced: and there 
can be no doubt, that from this all the fymptoms of 
the difeafe arife, and particularly that peculiar delirium 
which charafterifes it. But in what manner local 
difeafes, even of the brain itfelf, produce affections of 
the mind, we are ftill totally in the dark. 

Prognofis. Every kind of phrenitis, whether idio- 
pathic or fymptomatic, is attended with a high degree 
of danger; and, unlefs removed before the fourth ‘day, 
a gangrene or {phacelus of the meninges readily takes 
place, and the patient dies delirious. The following 
are the moft fatal fymptoms: A continual and furious 

delirium, with watching; thin watery urine, white 
feces, the urine and ftools running off involuntarily, 
or a total fuppreffion of thefe excretions; a ready dif- 
pofition to become ftupid, or to faint; trembling, ri- 
gor, chattering of the teeth, convulfions, hiccough, 
coldnefs of the extremities, trembling of the tongue, 
thrill voice, a fudden ceflation of pain, with apparent 
tranquillity. The following are favourable: Sweats, 
apparently critical, breaking out ; a feeming effort of 
nature to terminate the difeafe by a diarrhea; a large 
hemorrhagy from the nofe; fwellings of the glands 
behind the ears; haemerrhoids. 

Cure. From what has been faid of the theory of 
this difeafe, the cure muft entirely depend on obtaining 
a refolution of the inflammation. The objeéts chiefly 
to be aimed at with this view are, 1. The removal of 
fuch exciting caufes as continue to operate. 2. The 
diminution of the momentum of the blood m the cir- 
culating fyftem in general. 3. The diminution of 
impetus at the’ braim-in particalar: and, 4. The avoid- 
ing circumiftances which tend either to accelerate the 
motion of the blood or to give determination to the 
head. 

Different praGices may be ufed with thefe inten- 
tions; but here the meft powerful remedies are to be 
immediately employed. Large ‘and repeated bleedings 
are efpecially neceffary ; and thefe too taken from 
veffels as near as poflible’ to the part affected. The 
opening the temporal artery has been recommended, 

“end with fome reafon: but asthe practice is attended 
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with fome inconveniences, perliaps the openhig of the - Phrenitiss 
jugular veins may prove more effe@tual ; with which, “~“v—"4 


however, may be joined the drawing of blood from the. 
temples by cupping and fcarifying. It is alfo pro- 
bable, that purging may be of more «fe in this thaa 
in fome other inflammatory affections, as it may ope-- 
rate by revulfion. For the fame purpofe of revulfion, 
warm pediluvia are a remedy, but rather ambiguous. 

The taking off the force of the blood in the veffele of 
the head by an ere& pofture is generally: ufeful. Bli- 
{tering is alfo ufeful, but chiefly when applied near to 

the part affeéted. In fhort, every part of the antiphlo- 

giftic regimen is here neceffary, and particularly the 

admiffien of cold air. Even cold fubftances applied 

to the head have been found ufeful; and the applica- 

tion of fuch refrigerants as vinegar is certainly proper. 

Opiates are thought to be hurtful in every inflammatory 

ftate of the brain. On the whole, however, it muft be 

remarked, that practitioners are very uncertain with re- 

gard to the means proper to be ufed in this difeafe ; and 

the more fo, that the fymptoms by which the difeafe is 

commonly judged to be prefent, appear fometimes 

without any internal inflammation; and on the other 

hand, diffeétions have fhown that the brain has been 

inflamed, where few of the peculiar fymptoms of in- 

flammation had appeared before. 


Genus X. CYNANCHE. 


Cynanche, Sawv. gen. 110. Lim 33. Sag. Zé. 3006. 
Angina, Vog. 49. Hoffm. 11.125. Funck. 32. 
Angina inflammatoria, Boer). 798. 


Sp. I. CynancHe TONSILEARIS. 
The Jnfiammatory Quinsr. 


Cynanche tonfillaris, sauv. {p.a. 
Anginz inflammatoria, {fp 5. Boerh. 805. 


Defeription. "Thisas an Snflammation of the mucows 
membrane of the fauces, affe€ting principally that con- 
geries of mucous follicles which forms the tonfils; and 
trom thence f{preading along the velum and uvola, fs 
as frequently to affe&t every part of the mucous mem- 
brane. The difeafe appearsby ome tumor and rednefs 
of the parts; is attended with a painful and difficult 
deglutition ; a troublefome clamminefs of the mouth 
and throat ; a frequent but difficult excretion of mu- 
cus; and the whole isaccompanied-with pyrexia. The 
inflammation and tumor are commonly at firft moft 
cenfiderable in one tonfil; and afterwards, abating in 
that, increafe inthe other This difeafe is not con- 
tayious. 

Caufes of, and perfons JubjeB toy this diforder, ‘This 
difeafe is commonly occafioned by cold externally ap- 


plied, particularly about the neck. It affects efpecially 


‘the young and fanguines and a difpofition to it is often 


acquired by habit. It occurs efpecially in. the {pring 
and autumn, when viciflitudes of heat and cold fre- 
quently take place.. 

Prognofis. This fpecies of quinfy terminates fre- 


quently by refolution, fometimes by fuppuration, but 


hardly ever by gangrene; though in fome:cafes floughy 
{pots appear on the fauces: the prognofis therefore is 
generally’ favourable. 
Cure. As-the principal morbid affection in this 
difeafe, on which all its charaéterifing fymptoms im- 
mediately 
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Phlegma mediately depend, is the active inflammation in the 


fiz 


tonfils and neighbouring parts, the obje@ ‘firft and 
principally to be aimed at in the cure is to obtain a 
refolution of this inflammation. Sometimes, however, 
it is neceflary to have recourfe to praétices, with the 


‘view of obviating urgent fymptoms before a refolution 


can be effeéted: and in other cafes, where a refolution 
cannst be obtained, it muft be the aim of the praéti- 
tioner to promote a fpeedy and favourable fuppuration. 
After fuppuration has taken place, the proper means 
of promoting a difcharge of the purulent matter will 
conclude the cure. Here fome bleeding may be ne- 
ceflary; but large and general evacuations are feldom 
beneficial. The opening of the ranular veins feems to 
be an infignificant remedy, according to Dr Cullen, 
but is recommended as efficacious by Sir John Pringle: 
more benefit, however, may in general be derived from 
leeches to the external fauces. The inflammation may 
be often relieved by moderate aftringents, and particu- 
larly by acids applied to the parts affe€ted. In many 
cafes, nothing has been found to give more relief than 
the vapour of warm water received into the fauces. 
Befides thefe, bliftering, and ftill more frequently 
rubefacient medicines, are applied with fuccefs, as well 
as antiphlogiftic. purgatives; and every part of the an- 
uphlogiftic regimen is to be obferved, except the ap- 
plication of cold. Sir John Pringle. recommends a 
thick piece of flannel moiftened with two parts of 
common {weet oil, and one of fpirit of hartfhorn (or 
in a larger proportion, if the fkin will bear it), to be ap- 
plied to the throat, and renewed once every four or five 
hours. By this means the neck, and fometimes the 
whole body, is put into a fweat, which after bleeding 
either carries off or leffens the inflammation. When 


the difeafe takes a tendency to fuppuration, nothing 
will be more ufeful than the taking into the fauces the 


fteams of warm water. Benefit is alfo obtained from 
poultices applied to the external fauces. When the 
ab{cefs is attended with much {welling, if it break not 
{pontaneoufly, it ought to be opened by a lancet; and 
this does not require much caution, as even the in- 
flammatory ftate may be relieved by fome fearification 
of the tonfils. When this difeafe runs very rapidly to 
fuch a height as to threaten fuffocation, it is fometimes 
neceflary to have recourfe to bronchotomy as the only 
mean of faving the life of the patient. But there is 
reafon to believe that this operation has fometimes been 
employed where it was not neceflary : and we may 
fafely venture to fay, that it is but feldom requifite; 
infomuch that. Dr Cullen tells us, he has never in 
his praétice feen any cafe requiring bronchotomy. 


Sp. IT. Cynancue MALIGNA, 
The malignant, putrid, or ulcerous soRE THROAT. 


Cynanche maligna, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Cynanche ulcerofa, Sauv. var. a. Journ. de Med. 
1758. 
Cringe gangrenofa, Sauv. var. b. Journ. de 
Med. 1756. 
Ulcera faucium et gutturis anginofa et lethalia, Hif- 
panis Garrotillo, Lud. Mercat. confult. 24. 
Angina ulcerofa, Fothergill’s Accaunt ‘of the ulce- 
rous fore throat, edit.1751. uxham onthe ma- 
Lgnant ulcerous fore throat, from 1751 to 1753. 
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Febris epidemica cum angina ulcufculofa, Douglas’s Cy 
Practical Hiftory, Bofton 1736. 

Angina epidemica, Rufil, Oecon. Natur. p. ros, 

Angina gangrenofa, Withering’s Differt. Inaug. E- 
EE Det 766. 

Angina fuffocativa, Bard’s Inquiry, New-York, 

Lys: : 
Angina maligna, ‘Yohn/fone on the malignant Angina, 
Worcetter, 1779. 

Hifory and defcription. "Vhis diftemper is not par- 
ticularly defcribed by the ancient phyficians; though 
perhaps the Syrian and Egyptian ulcers mentioned by 
Aretzus Cappadox, and the peftilent ulcerated tonfils 
we read of in Aetius Amideus, were of this nature. 
Some of the fcarlet fevers mentioned by Morton feem 
alfo to have approached near to it. Inthe beginning 
of the laft century, a difeafe exa@ly fimilar to this is 
defcribed by the phyficians of that time, as raging 
with great violence and mortality in Spain and fome 
parts of Italy; but no account of it was publifhed in . 
this country till the year 1748, when a very accurate 
one was drawn up by Dr Fothergill, and in 1752 by 
Dr Huxham. The latter obferves, that this difeafe 
was preceded by long, cold, and wet feafons; by which 
probably the bodies of people were debilitated, and 
more apt to receive contagion, which poffibly alfo might 
be produced by the ftagnant and putrid waters. 

‘Lhe attack of this difeafe was very different in dif- 
ferent perfons. Sometimes a rigor, with fulnefs and 
forenefs of the throat, and painful ftiffnefs of the neck, 
were the firft fymptoms complained of. Sometimes 
alternate chills and heats, with fome degree of giddi- 
nefs, drowfinefs, or head-ach, ufhered in the diftemper. 
It feized others with much more feverifh fymptoms ; 
great pain of the head, back, and limbs; a vait Oop- 
preffion of the precordia, and continual fighing. Some 
grown perfons went about for fome days in a drooping 
ftate, with much uneafinefs and anxiety, till at laft they 
were obliged to take to their beds.— Thus various was 
the difeafe, fays Dr Huxham, at the onfet. But it com- 
monly began with chills and heats, load and pain of 
the head, forenefs of throat, and hoarfenefs ; fome 
cough, ficknefs at ftomach, frequent vomiting and 
purging, in children efpecially, which were fometimes 
very fevere ; though a contrary ftate was. more com- 
mon to the adult. ‘There was in all a very great de= 


jection of fpirits, very fudden weaknefs, great heavi- 


nefs on the breaft, and faintnefs, from the very begin- 
ning. ‘The pulfe in general was quick, fmall, and 
fluttering, though fometimes heavy and undulating, 
The urine was commonly pale, thin, and crude; how- 
ever, in many grown perfons, it was paffed in fmall 
quantities and high-coloured, or like turbid whey. 
The eyes were heavy, reddifh, and as it were weeping 3. 
the countenance very often full, flufhed, and bloated, 
though fometimes pale, and funk. 

How flight foever the diforder might appear in the 
day-time, at night the fymptoms became greatly ag- 
gravated, and the feverifh habit very much increafed, 
nay, fometimes a delirium occurred on the very firft 
night; and this exacerbation conftantly returned thro? 
the whole courfe of the difeafe. Indeed, when it was. 
confiderably on the decline, our author fays he has 
been often pretty much furprifed to find his patient 
4 had 
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- had paffed the whole night in a phrenzy, whom he had 


left tolerably cool and fedate in the day. 

Some few hours after the feizure, and fometimes 
cotemporary with it, ‘a {welling and forenefs of the 
throat was perceived, and the tonfils became very 
tumid and inflamed, and many times the parotid and 
maxillary glands {welled very much, and very fud- 
denly, even at the very beginning; fometimes fo 
much as even to threaten ftrangulation. The fauces 
alfe very foon appeared of a high florid red, or rather 
of a bright crimfon, colour, very fhining and gloffy ; 
and moft commonly on the uvula, tonfils, velum pa- 
latinum, and back part of the pharynx, feveral whitith 
or afh-coloured {pots appeared f{cattered up and down, 
which oftentimes increafed very faft, and foon covered 
one or both the tonfils, uvula, &c. thofe in the event 
proved floughs of fuperficial ulcers (which fometimes, 
however, eat very deep into the parts), The tongue 
at this time, though only white and moift at the top, 
was very foul at the root, and covered with a thick 
yellowifh or brown coat. The breath alfo now be- 
gan to be very naufeous;. which offenfive fmell in- 
creafed hourly, and in fome became at length intole- 
rable, and that too fometimes even to the patients 
themfelves. 

The fecond or third day every fymptom became 
much more aggravated, and the fever much more con- 


fiderable; and thofe that had -ftruggled with it tole- - 


rably well for 30 or 40 hours, were forced to fubmit. 
The reftleffnefs and anxiety greatly increafed, as well 
as the difficulty in fwallowing. ‘The head was very 
giddy, pained, and loaded; there was generally more 
or lefs of a delirium; fometimes a pervigilium and per- 
petual phrenzy, though others lay very ftupid, but 
often ftarting and muttering to themfelves. ‘The fkin 
was very hot, dry, and rough; there was very rarely 
any difpofition to fweat. The urine was pale, thin, 
crude; often yellowifh and turbid. Sometimes a vo- 
miting was urgent, and fometimes a very great loofe- 
nefs, in children particularly. The floughs were now 
much enlarged, and of a darker colour, and the fur- 
rounding parts tended much more toa livid hue. The 
breathing became much more difficult; with a kind 
ef a rattling ftertor, as if the patient was actually 
ftrangling, the voice being exceeding hoarfe and hol- 
low, exactly refembling that from venereal ulcers in 
the fauces: this noife in fpeaking and breathing was 
fo peculiar, that any perfon in the leaft converfant with 
the difeafe might eafily know it by this odd noife ; 
from whence indeed the Spanifh phyficians gave it the 
name of garofillo, exprefling the noife made by perfons 
when they are ftrangled witha rope. Our author ne- 
ver obferved in one of them the thrill barking noife 
that we frequently hear in inflammatory quinfies. The 
breath of all the difeafed was very naufeous; of fome 
infufferably fetid, efpecially in the advance of the -di- 
ftemper toa crifis; and many about the fourth or fifth 
‘day {pit off a vait quantity of ftinking purulent mucus 


| tinged fometimes with blood , and fometimes the mat- 


ter was quite livid, and of an abominable fmell. The 
noftrils hkewife in many were greatly inflamed and ex- 
coriated, continually dripping down a moft fharp ichor 
er fanious matter, fo exceffively acrid, that it not only 


_ corroded the lips, cheeks, and hands of the children 


that laboured under the dafeafe, but even the fingers 
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and arms of the very nurfes that attended them: as Cynanche. 


this ulceration of the noftrils came on, it commonly 
caufed an almoft inceffant {neezing in the children; 
but few adults were affected with it, at leaft to any 
confiderable degree. It was furprifing what quantities 
of matter fome children difcharged this way, which 
they would often rub on their face, hands, and arms, 
and blifter them all over. A fudden ftoppage of this 
theum from the mouth and noftrils actually choaked 
feveral children ; and fome fwallowed fuch: quantities 
of it, as occafioned excoriations of the inteftines, vio- 
lent gripings, dyfentery, &c. nay, even excoriations 
of the anus and buttocks. Not only the noftrils, fau- 
ces, &c. were greatly affected by this extremely fharp 
matter, but the wind-pipe itfelf was fometimes much 
corroded by it, and. pieces of itg internal membrane 
were {pit up, with much blood and corruption; and 
the patients lingered on for a confiderable time, and 
at length died tabid; though there were more frequent 
inftances of its falling fuddenly and violently on the 
lungs, and killing ina peripneumonic manner. 

Dr Huxham was aftonifhed fometimes to fee feveral 
{wallow with tolerable eafe, though the tumor of the 
tonfils and throat, the quantity of thick mucus, and the 


- rattling noife in breathing, were very terrible; which 


he thinks pretty clearly fhows, that this malignant 
quinfy was more from the acrimony and abundance of 
the humours than the violence of the inflammation 
Moft commonly the angina came on before the ex- 
anthemata ; but many times the cuticular eruption 
appeared before the fore-throat, and was fometimes 
very confiderable, though there was little or no pain 
in the fauces: on the contrary, a very fevere angina 
feized fome patients that had no manner of eruption ; 
and yet, even in thefe cafes, a very great itching and 
defquamation of the fkin fometimes enfued; but this 
was chiefly in grown perfons, very rarely in children. 
In general, however, a very confiderable eflorefcence 
broke out on the furface of the body, particularly in 
children; and it moft commonly happened the fecond, 
third, or fourth day : fometimes it was partial, ‘fome- 
times it covered almoft the whole body, though very 
feldom the face: fometimes it was. of an eryfipela- 
tous kind; fometimes more puftular: the puttules 
frequently eminent, and of a deep fiery red co- 
lour, particularly on the breaft and arms; but often- 
times they were very fmall, and might be better felt 
than feen, and gave a very odd kind of roughnefs to 
the fkin. The colour of the efflorefcence was com- 
monly of a crimfon hue, or as if the fkin had been 
{meared over with juice of rafberrics, and this even to 
the fingers ends; and the fkin appeared inflamed and 
{woln, as it were; the arms, hands, and fingers, were 


‘ often evidently fo, and very ftiff, and fomewhat pain- 


ful. his crimfon colour of the fkin feemed indeed 
peculiar to this difeafe. Though the eruption feldom 
failed of giving fome manifeft relief to the patient, as 
to anxiety, ficknefs at ftomach, vomiting, purging, 
&c: yet there was obferved an univerfal fiery eruption 
on fome perfons, without the leaft abatement of the 
fymptoms, nay almoil every 4ymptom feemed more ag- 
gravated, particularly the fever, load at breaft, anxiety, 
delirium; and our author knew more than one or two 
patients die in the moft raging phrenzy, covered with 
the moit univerfal fiery rafh he ever faw: fo that, as in 
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Phlegma: the highly confluent {mall-pox, it feemed only to de- 


1m 


‘patient either died ‘raving or comatofe. 


note the quantity of the difeafe, as he terms it. 

He had under his care a young gentleman, about 
12 years of age, whofe tongue, fauces, and ton- 
fils, were as black as ink, and he fwallowed with ex- 
treme difficulty ; he continually {pit off immenfe quan- 
tities of a black, fanious, and very fetid matter, for 
at leaft eight or ten days :—about the feventh day, his 
fever being fomewhat abated, he fell into a bloody 
dyfentery, though the bloody, fanious, fetid expec- 
toration fill «continued, with a mofk violent cough. 
He at length indeed get over it, to the very great 
furprife of every one that faw him. Now, in this pa- 
tient, a fevere and univerfal rafh broke out upon 
the fecond and third day; and the itchirig of his 
{kin was fo intolerable, that he tore it all over his 
body in a moft fhocking manner: yet this very 


‘great and timely eruption very little relieved his fever 


and phrenzy, or prevented the other dreadful fymp- 
toms mentioned, 

An early and kindly eruption, however, was moft 
commonly.a very good omen; and, when fucceeded by 
‘@very copious defquamation of the cuticle, one of the 
moft favourable fymptoms that occurred; but when the 
‘eruption turned of a dufky or livid colour, or prema- 
turely or fuddenly receded, every fymptom grew 
baat and the utmoft danger timpended, efpecially 


if purple or black fpots appeared up and down, as 
{ometimes happened; the urine grew limpid, and 
convulfions came ‘on, or a fatal {uffocation foon clofed 
the tragedy. 

The difeafe was generally at the height about the 
fifth or fixth day im young perfons, in the elder not 


fo foon; and the erifis many times was not till the 
rsth or 12th, and then very imperfe€t: fome adults, 


however, were carried off in. two ox three days; 


the diftemper either falling on the lungs, and killing 
im:a peripnewmonic manner ; or on the brain, and the 
In.fome, the 
difeafe brought. on:a very troublefome cough, puru- 
lent expectoration, hemoptoé,, an@® hetic; in which. 
‘they lingered on for feweral weeks, and then died 
tabid. 

If a gentle eafy fweat came on the third or fourth 
‘day ; if the pulfe became more flow, firm, and equal; 


if the floughs of the fauces caft off in a kind!y manner, 


and appeared at the bottom tolerably clean and florid ; 
if the breathing was ‘more foft and free, and fome de- 
gree of vigour and quicknefs returned in the eyes all 
was well, and a falutary ‘erifis followed foon by a con- 
‘tinuance of the fweat, and a turbid, fubfiding, farina- 
‘eeous urine, a plentiful expeoration, and a very-large 
defquamation of the cuticle. But if a rigor came on, 


and the exanthemata fuddenly difappcared or turned - 
livid; if the pulfe grew. very. {mall and quick, and the. 
fkin renaained hot and parched as it were, the breath-. 


ing more difficult, the eyes dead and glaffy, the urine 
pale and limpid, a phrenzy or coma fucceeded, witha 
eoldith clammy {fweat on the face or-extremities ; life 
was defpaired of ; ‘efpecially if a fingultus and chtoak- 
ing ‘or gulping in the throat attended, with fudden, 
liquid, involuntary, livid ftools, intolerably fetid). In 
fome few patients Dr Huxham obferved, fome time be- 
fore the fatal period, not only the face. bloated, fallow, 
fining, and greafy as-it wexe, but the whole neck very 
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much fwoln, andofacadaverouslook¢ and even'thewhole 
body became in fome degree oedematous ; and the im~ 
preffion of a finger would remain fixed in a part, the 
{kin not rifling again as ufual 5. an indication that the 
blood itagnated in the capillaries, and ‘that the elatti. 
city of the fibres was quite loft. 

Medical writers are {till much divided in opinion,.. 
whether the cynanche maligna is to be confidered ‘ag - 
the fame difeafe with the {carlatina anginofa, after- 
wards to be treated of, or not. ‘J‘his queflion will 
afterwards come to be more fully difcuffed. At pre- 
{ent we may only obferye, that although ulcerous fore 
throats of a malignant nature often appear fporadical. 
ly, yet that the difeafe above defcribed appears only 
as an eyidemic, and is always the confequence of cou- 
tagion. 

Prognofis. ‘this may be eafily gathered from the- 
above defeription. ‘The malignant and putrid tendency 
of the difeafe is evident, and an increafe of the fymp- - 
toms which arife from that putref{cent difpofition of the . 
body muft give an unfavourable prognoitic ; as, on the 
contrary, a decreafe of thefe, and an apparent increafe 
of the vis vite, are favourable: in general, what is « 
obferved to be favourable in the nervous and putrid 
malignant fevers, is alfo favourable in this, and vice 
Ver fie 

Caufes. Since the accurate accounts given by Dr 
Fothergill and Huxham ef the epidemics which pre- 
vailed about 50 years ago,’this difeafe has. frequently » 
been obferved at times epidemic in almoft every diffe- 
rent part of Britain. Like{mall-pox, meafles, and chin- 
cough, it feemsin every cafe to be the effedt of a pecit- 
liar and fpecific contagion. It has been obferved to pre- 
vail, equally generally in every fituation, and at every 
feafon ; and on expofure ta the contagion, no age, fex, e 
or condition,'is exempted from it. But the having onct : 
had the difeafe, feems in this affection to afford che fame 
{ecurity againit future contagion as, in the fmall-pox : - 
at leaft inttances, where it can be faid that the fame. 
individual has been twice affected with it, are both . 


very rare and very doubtful, as well as in fmall-pox. 


Cure, Like other febrile contagions, the malig-. 
nant ulcerous fore throat is terminated only by a na- 
tural courfe; and the chief bufinefs of the practi- 
tioner is to combat. unfavourable occurrences. In | 
this the feptic tendency of the difeafe is chiefly to 
be kept in view. ‘Lhe debility with which. it is 
attended renders all evacuations by bleeding and pur- 
ging improper, except in a few.inftances where the 
debility is iefs, and the inflammatory fymptoms more 
confiderable. The fauces are to be preferved from the: - 
effects.of the acrid-matter poured out upom'them, and 
are therefore ‘to be frequently wathed out by antileptie 
gargles or injeCtions ; and the putrefcent itate of the 
whole. fy{tem fhould be gnarded againit and corrected - 
by internal antifepties, efpecially by the Peruvian bark | 
given in the beginning and continued through the 
courfe of the difeafe. Great benefit is alfo oftea derived 
frem the liberal ufe of the mineral acids. Both the vitrio- 
lic and muriatic, in a flate of proper dilution, have been 
highly extolled by different medical writers, and are 
produCtive of the. beit effects im actual prattice, whem 
they. can be introduced ‘to a iufficient extent. Eme- 
tics, both -by vomiting and naufeating, prove ufefuk, 
Whea. any.confiderable tumor occurs, blifters applied 

cxttr- 


en Dpircd sf. 165. 
If we judge rightly of the nature of this dif€afe, Cynanche. 
it will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the Sierra 


tice. 
a externally will be of fervice, and in any cafe may be 
proper to moderate the inflammation. ; 


Very lately, the internal ufe of the capficum annu- 
um, or Cayenne pepper as it is commonly called, has 
been. highly celebrated in this affeGtion; and it is 
particularly faid to have been. employed with fingular 
fuecefs in the Welt Indies. 


Sp. ITI. CynxAnenz TRACHEALIS. 
The Croup 


Cynanche trachealis, Sauv. fp. 5: 

Cynanche laryngea auctorum, Lifer de cogn. et cu- 
rand. morb..fect. 7. 

Angine inflammatoria, fp. 1. Boerb. 801. 

Angina latens et \difficilis, Dadon. olf. 18. 

Angina interna, 7udp. l. 1- obf. 51. 

Angina perniciola, Greg. Hort. Obf..1, in. obf. 1. 

Suffocatio ftridula, Home on the Croup. 

Aithma infantum, J7/ar on the Afthma and Chin- 
cough. 

Afthma infantum {pafmodicum; Ru/h, Differtation, 
Lond. 1770. 

Cynanche ftridula, Crawfurd Differt. Inaug. Edin. 
1371; 

Angina epidemica anno 1743. Afoloy apud Rutty’s 
Hiftory of the weather. ; 

Morbus ftrangulatorius, Starr, Phil. Tranf..n° 495. 
Morbus truculentus infantum, /rancof.ad Viadrum 
et: in vicinia graflans ann, 1758. C. a Bergen. 
A nova..N. C. tam. di. p. 157. : 

‘Catarrhus {uffucativus Barbadenfis ann. 1758. Hil- 
lary’s Difeafes of Barbadoes. 


Angina inflammatoria infantum, Raffel, Oecon.-nat.. 


Er a 


sie Hess 
Angina polypola five membranacea Michealis. Ar-. 


entoratk 1778, et autores ab eo allepati: 
& / 


The bel defcription of this difeafe we have in Dt 
Cullen’s Praétice of. .Phyfic. 


‘ypper part of the trachea, whether it affect the mem- 
branes of thefe. parts or the mufcles adjoining. _ It 


may arife firft in thefe parts, and continue to fubitt in, 


them alone ; or it may come to affeé thefe: parts from 


“the .cynanche: tonfillaris, or maligna, {preading into 


them, 
In either way it- has been a rare occurrence, and few 
anftances of it- have been marked and recorded by phy- 


ficians.. Itisto be known bya peculiar croaking found. 


‘of the voice, ‘by difficult refpiration, with a fenfe of 


He informs us, that it. 
confifts in an inflammation of the glottis, larynx, or» 


Atraitening about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attend... 


ang it. 

“Btom:the nature of théfe fymptoms;: and:from the 
diffeCtion of the bodies of perfons who died of this- dif- 
eafe, there is no doubt:of its: being of an inflamma- 


‘tory kind,:. It,-does not, however, always run the . 


courfe of inhammatory affections ; but frequently pro- 
duces fuch an obftruétion of the paffage of the air, as 
{uffocates, and thereby proves fuddenly fatal. . 


‘trachea ‘being obftructed by a:membranous fubftance 
lining the infideof.it, and very nearly approaching in 
‘appearance to the inflammatory exudation often dif- 
‘covered on the inteflinal canal in thofe dying of cn- 


i 


moft powerful remedies. of inflammation to be em- 
ployed upon the very fir appearance of the fymptoms. 
When a fuffocation is threatened, whether any reme- 
dies can be employed to prevent it, is not yet deter- 


mined. by fufficient experience: but it is evident. 


that in certain cafes the life of the patient can be pre- 


ferved only by the removal of that matter which ob- - 


ftrudts the paflage of air through the trachea. 
The accounts which books have hitherto given us 
of inflammations of the larynx, and the parts connec- 


ted with it, amount to what we have now faid; and 
many inftances are recorded of. the difeafe- happening: « 
in adult perfons: but there is a peculiar affection of « 
this. kind happening. to. infants,. which has been - 


little taken notice.of till lately. Dr Home is the 


firft who has given any diftin€ account of this difeafe ; = 
but, fince he wrote, feveral other authors have taken > 


notice of it, and. have. given.different opinions con- 
cerning it. 
This difeafe feldom attacks infants till after they 


have been weaned.” After this period, the younger: 
they are, the more they are liable to the difeafe. The - 
frequency of it becomes lefs.as children become more: - 


advanced ; and there are few inftances of children above 
12 years of age being affeGted with it. It attacks 
children of the midland countries, as well as thofe 
who live:mear the fea; but.it.occurs much more fre- 
quently at certain places.than at others. It does not 
appear to be contagious; and its attacks are fre- 
quently repeated in the fame. child. . It is often ma- 


nifeftly the effect of cold applied to the body ; and - 


therefore appears. moft frequently in the winter and 
fpring feafons. 4 Be very commonly comes on with the 
ordinary fymptoms of a catarrh; but fometimes the 
peculiar fymptoms of. the. difeafe fhow themfelves at 
the very firit..: 

Thefe peculiar fymptoms: are: the following: A 
hoarfene{s, with fome fhrillnefs and ringing found, 
both in {peaking and.coughing,. as if the noife came 
from a brazen tube... At. the fame time, there is a 


fenfe of pain about the larynx, fome difficulty of re- 


{piration,. with.a whizzing found in infpiration, as if 


the paflage of:the air were. flraitened. The: cough 
which attends it, is commonly drys and if any thing 
be {pit. up, it isa matter of a purulent appearance, and 
fometimes films.-refembling portions of a membrane. 
With all.shefe: fymptoms, .there is a frequency of 
pulfe, a reftleffuefs, and an -uneafy fenfe of heat, 
When the internal fauces are viewed, they are fome- 


times. without. any appearance:-of inflammation ; but 
frequently a rednefs, and even fwelling, appears; ant 


fometimes there is an‘appearance of matter like to 
that reje&ed. by coughing, ‘together with the fymp- 


‘toms.now defcribed, and particularly with great duf- 
ficnlty. of breathing, and a fenfe of firangling in thre 
‘fauces, by which, the patient is formetimes fuddenly ~ 


It.particularly proves fatal, in confequence of the: ‘taken: ag. 


Many diffetions have. been made of mfants who 


“had died of this difeafe, and almoft conftantly thers 


has appeared a preterfatural fubftance, apparently 


pembranous, lining the whole internal furface of the — 
upper part of the trachea, and extending in the ‘fare 
MMNARDAEZ... 7 
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Phiegma- manner dowitwards into fome of its ramifications. 


fiz 


This preternatural membrane may be eafily fepara- 
ted, and fometimes has been found feparated in part, 
from the fubjacent proper membrane of the trachea, 
This laft is commonly found entire, that is, without 
any appearance of erofion or ulceration; but it fre- 
quently fhows the veltiges of inflammation; and is co- 
vered by a matter refembling pus, like to that rejeGted 
by coughing ; and very often a matter of the fame 
kind is found in the bronchie, fometimes in confide- 
rable quantity. 4 

From the remote caufes of this difeafe ; from the 
eatarrhal fymptoms commonly attending it ; from the 
pyrexia conftantly prefent with it; from the fame 
kind of preternatural membrane being found in the 
trachea when the cynanche maligna is communicated 
to it; and from the veltiges of inflammation on the 
trachea difcovered upon diffeGtion ; we muft conclude, 
that. this difeafe confifls in an inflammatory affection 
of the mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea, 
producing an exudation analogous to that found on 
the furface of inflamed vifcera, and appearing partly 
in a membranous cruft, and partly in a fluid form re- 


_ fembling pus. 


Though this difeafe confifts in an inflammatory af- 
fection, it does not commonly end either in fuppuration 
or gangrene. ‘The troublefome circumftance of it 
feems to confift in a {pafm of the mufcles of the glot- 
tis, threatening fuffocation. 

When this difeafe terminates in health, it is by re- 
folution of the inflammation, by ceafing of the fpafm 
of the glottis, by an expcétoration of the matter ex- 
uding from the trachea, and of the crufts formed 


‘there, and frequently it ends without any expectora- 


tion, or at leaft with fuch only as attends an ordinary 
eatarrh. But in fome inftances, a falutary termina- 
tion has very f{peedily taken place, in confequence 
of the difcharge of the membranous fubftance from 
the trachea, even under its proper tubular form. 
When the difeafe ends fatally, it is by a futfocation 
feemingly depending upon a f{pafm affecting the glot- 
us ; but fometimes, probably, depending upon a quan- 


_ tity of matter filling the bronchi, or obftructing the 


trachea. 

AAs we fuppofe the difeafe to be an inflammatory af- 
feétion, fo we attempt the cure of it by the ufual re- 
medies of inflammation. Bleeding, both general and 
topical, has often given immediate relief, and, by be- 
ing repeated, has entirely cured the difeafe. Bliiter- 
ing alfo, near to the part affeSted, has been found ufe- 
ful. Upon the firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, 
ammediately after bleeding, feems to be of confider- 
able ufe, and fometimes fuddenly removes the difeafe. 
But emetics are ftill more ufeful in advanced periods. 
By the employment of thefe, the matter obitruting 
the trachea, and inducing fpafmodic affeCtions, has of- 
ten been fuccefsfully removed, when the fituation of 
the patient feemed to be almoft defperate. And as 


. in the progrefs of the difeafe freth effufions of this 


matter are very apt to take place, the frequent repe- 
tition of emetics becomes neceflary. It is often ne- 
ceflary to have recourfe to thofe operating the moft 
expeditioufly, fuch as vitriolated zinc even in large 


dofes. In every flage of the difeafe, the antiphlogi- 
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ufe of laxative glyfters. Though we fuppofe that a 
{pafm affecting the glottis is often fatal in this difeafe, 
antifpafmodic medicines have not in general been 
found of great fervice. Some, however, have ftrongly 
recommended the ufe of afafcetida under the form of 
injection ; others place great confidence in oil, or oily 
mixtures, taken by the mouth; but more immediate 
benefit is derived from tepid bathing, and the employ- 
ment of vitriolic ether, both externally and internally. 


Sp. 1V. CynancuE PHARYNGEA. 


Cynanche pharyngea, Sauv. fp. 6. Eller de.cogn. 
et cur. fect. 7. 
Angine inflammatoria, fp 4. Boerb. 804. 


This is not materially different from the cynanche 
tonfillaris ; only that the inflammation is faid to begin 
in the pharynx, though Dr Cullen fays he never knew 
an inftance of it. The fymptomsare almoft the fame, 
and the cure is precifely fo with that of the cynanche 
tonfillaris. 


Sp. V. Cynancue PAROTIDZA. 


Cynanche parotidea, Sauv. fp. 14. Gallis Orrtt- 
Lons et OurveEs, 7/for Avis au peuple, n° 116. 
Encyclopedic, au mot Oreillons. 

Angina externa, dnglis the Mumps, Rufel econ. 
natur. p.114. Scotis the Branks. 

Catarrhus Bellinfulanus, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Offervazioni di Girol. Ga/pari, Venez. 1731. 

Offervazioni di Targ. Tozetti, Racolta Ima, p.176. 


This is a difeafe well known to the vulgar, but 
little taken notice of by medical writers. It is often 
epidemic, and manifeftly contagious. It comes on 
with the ufual fymptoms of pyrexia, which is foon af- 
ter attended with a confiderable tumor of the exter- 
nal fauces and neck. The fwelling appears firft as 
a glandular moveable tumor at the corner of the 
lower jaw; but it foon becomes uniformly diffufed 
over a great part of the neck, fometimes on one fide 
only, but more commonly on both.. The {welling 
continues fo increafe till the fourth day ; but from 
that period it declines, and in a few days more goes 
off entirely. As the {welling of the fauces recedes, 
it not unfrequently happens that fome tumor af- 
fects the tefticles in the male fex, or the breafts in 
the female. Thefe tumors are fometimes large, 
hard, and fomewhat painful; but are feldom either 
very painful or of long continuance. The pyrexia 
attending this difeafe is commonly ‘flight, and goes 
off with the fwelling of the fauces; but fometimes, 
when the {welling of the tefticles does not fucceed to 
that of the fauces, or when the one or the other has 
been fuddenly repreffed, the pyrexia becomes more 
confiderable, is often attended with delirium, and has 
fometimes proved fatal. 

As this difeafe commonly runs its courfe without ei- 
ther dangerous or troublefome fymptoms, fo it hardly 
requires any remedies. An antiphlogiftic regimen, and 
avoiding cold, are all that will be commonly neceffary. 
But when, upon the receding of the fwellings, the py- 
rexia comes to be confiderable, and threatens an affec- 
tion of the brain, it will be proper, by warm fo- 

mentations, 


Pradtic 


ftic regimen is neceflary, and particularly the frequent Cynanche 


bractice. 
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Phiegma- mentations, to bring back the fwelling; and by vomit- 


fize 
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ing, bleeding, or bliftering, to obviate the confequen- 
ces of its abfence. i os 


Genus X1. PNEUMONIA. 
Febris pneumonica, Hoffm. LI. 136. 


Sp. I. Peripneumonia. 
Peripneumony, or Inflammation of the Lunes. 


Peripneumonia, Sauv. gen. 112. Lin. 34. Vog. 
gi. Sag. gen. 311. Boerh. 820. Funcker 67. 
Peripneumonia pura five vera Auctorum, Sauv. 
{p. I. 
Pes piiceiniaita gaftrica, Sauvv. fp. 11. Morgagn. 
de cauf. et fed. Epift. xx. art. 30, 31. 
-Peripneumonia catarrhalis, Sauy. {p. 6. 
Peripneumonia notha, Sydenh. fect. 6. cap. 4. 
Boerh. 867. Morgagni de cauf. et fed. Epift. 
KX1. [I.—T§. 
Peripneumonia putrida, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Peripneumonia ardens, Sauv. {p. 3. 
‘ Peripneumonia maligna, Sauv. {p. 4. 
Peripneumonia typhodes, Sauv. {p. 5. 
- Amphimerina peripneumonica, Sauv. {p. 15. 


Sp. Ii. Prevritis. 
The Pleurify, or Inflammation of the Prrura. 


Pleuritis, Sauv. gen. 103, Lin. 27. Vog. 56. Sag. 
gen. 303. Boerh. 875. Funck. 67. 

Paraphrenefis, Sauv gen. 102. Lin. 26. 

Paraphrenitis, Vog. 55. Boerh. 907. 

Diaphragmitis, Sag. gen. 304. 

Pleuritis vera, Sauv. fp. 1. Boerh. 875. Verna 
princeps morb. acut. pleuritis, l. 1. cap. 2. 3. 
Zeviani della parapleuritide, cap. 3. Morgagni 
de fed. et cauf morb. Epift. xx. art. 56. xxi. 45. 
Wendt de pleuritide, apud Sand;fort, thef. ii. 

Pleuritis pulmonis, Sauv. fp. 2. Zevian. dell. para- 
pleur. ii. 28, &c. 

Pleuropneumonia, pleuro-perfpneumonia, peripneu- 
mo-pleuritis Auctorum. Baronius de pleuri-pneu- 
monia. Ill, Halleri opufcul. patholog. obf. 13. 
Morgagni de fed. et cauf, Epift. xx. and xxi. paf- 
fim. Cleghorn, Minorca, p. 247. Trailer de pleuri- 
tide, aph. 1, 2, 3 cap. 1.8. Huxham, Diflert on 
pleurifies, &c. chap. 1.. Ill. Pringle, Dif. of the 
army. 

Pleuritis convulfiva, Sauv. fp. 13. Bianch. Hitt. hep. 
vol. i. p. 234. 

Pleuritis hydrothoracica, Sauv. fp. 15.. Morgagni de 
cauf. et fed. xx. 34. 

Pleuritis dorfalis, Sauv. fp. 3. Verna, p. 3. cap. 8. 

Pleuritis mediaftini, Sauv. fp 3. P. Sal. Drv. de 
affec. part. cap. 6. Friend, Hilt. Med. de Aven- 
zoare. 

Mediaftina, Vog. 52. 

Pleuritis pericardii, Sauv. fp. 5. 
cap. 9. 

Parapleuritis, Zeviani della parapleuritide. 

Pleurodyne parapleuritis, Sauv. {p. 19. 

Paraphrenefis diaphragmatica, Sauv. fp. 1. De Haen. 
Rat. med. i..7. iit. p. 31. 

Paraphrenefis pleuritica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Paraphrenefis hepatica, Sauv. {p. 3. 


and frequently it is ftreaked with blood. 


Verna, ps iii. 
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Under the general head of Pneumonia, Dr Cullen Preumo- 


comprehends all inflammations of the thoracic vifcera, 
or membrane lining the infide of that cavity ; as the 
fymptoms do not {fufficiently diftingwith the feat of the 
affection, nor does a difference in the fituation of the 
affected place make any difference in the cure. 

Defcription. Pneumonic inflammation, however va- 
rious in the feat, always difcovers itfelf by pyrexia, 
difficult breathing, cough, and pain in fome part of 
the thorax. It almoft always comes on with a cold 
ftage, and is accompanied with the other fymptoms of 
pyrexia; though in fome few inftances the pulfe may 
not be more frequent, nor the heat of the body increa- 
fed beyond what is natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is 
from the beginning accompanied with the other fymp- 
toms; but frequently it 1s formed fome hours before 
them, and particularly before the pain be felt. The 
pulfe for the moft part is frequent, full, ftrong, hard, 
and quick; but, in a few inftances, efpecially in the 
advanced ftate of the difeafe, it is weak, foft, and at 
the fame time irregular. The difliculty of breathing 
is moft confiderable in. infpiration, both becaufe the 
lungs do not eafily admit of a full dilatation, and be- 
caufe the dilatation increafes the pain attending the 
difeafe. ‘The difficulty of breathing is alfo greater. 
when the patient is in one pofture of the body rather 
than another. It is generally greater when he lies on. 
the fide affected ; though fometimes the contrary hap- 
pens. Very often the patient cannot lie eafy upon ei- 
ther fide, and can find eafe only when lying on the 
back ; and fometimes he cannot breathe eafily, except 
when in fomewhat of an ereé pofture. The cough, in 
different cafes, is more or lefs urgent or painful. It 
is fometimes dry, or without any expectoration, efpe- 
cially in the beginning of the difeafe ; but more com~ 
monly it is, even from the beginning, moift, and the 
matter {pit up various both in confittence and colour,. 
The pain is 
alfo different in different cafes, and felt in different. parts 
of the thorax, but moft frequently in one fide. It has 
been faid to affe&t the right fide more frequently than 
the left ; but this is uncertain, and we are {ure that the 
left fide has been very often affected. Sometimes it is 
felt as if it was under the fternum; fometimes in the back. 
between the fhoulders; and when in the fides, its place 
has been higher or lower, more forward or backward ;. 
but the place of all moit frequently affected is about 
the fixth or feventh rib, near the middle of its 
length, or a little more forward. ‘The pain is often 
fevere and pungent ; but fometimes more dull and ob- 
tufe, with a fenfe of weight rather than of pain. It. 
is moft efpecially fevere and pungent when. occupy- 
ing the place laft mentioned. For the moft part it 
continues fixed in one part, but fometimes fhoots from 
the fide to the {capula on one hand, or to the fternum. 
and clavicle on the other. 

Dr Cullen. fuppofes that the difeafe is- always Jeat- 
ed, or at leaft begins, in fome part of the pleura, ta- 
king that membrane in its. greateft extent, as now 
commonly underftood ; that is, as covering not only 
the internal furface of the cavity ofthe thorax, but al 
fo as forming the mediaftinum, and as extended over: 
the pericardium, and over the whole furface of the 
lungs. But as the fymptoms never clearly indicate: 

where 
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« Phicema- where the feat of the difeafe is, there is but little foun- 


fire 


dation for the different names by which it has been 
diftinguifhed. The term péeurify 1 improperly limited 
to that inflammation which begins in and chiefly -af- 
feats the pleura coftalis. This our author thinks is a 
rare occurrence ; and that the pnednomia much more 
frequently begins in the pleura invefting the lungs, 
producing all the fymptoms which belong to what 
hath been called the pieuritis vera. ‘he word perip- 
neumony has been applied to-an -inflammation begin- 
ning in the parenchyma, or cellular texture of -the 
‘Ings, and-having its feat chiefly there. But to Dr 
Cullen it feems very doubtful if any acute inflamma- 
tion of the hings, or any difeafe which has been call 
ed peripneumony, be of that kind. It feems probable, 
«that every acute inflammation begins in membranous 
parts ; and in every diffeGtion of perfons who have died 
ef peripneumony, the external membrane of the lungs, 
er fome part of the pleura, has appeared to have ‘been 
confiderably affected. An inflammation of.the pleura 
covering the upper“furface of the diaphragm, has been 
_diftinguifhed by the appellation of paraphrenitis, as fup- 
pofed to be attended with the peculiar fymptoms of 
delirium, -rifws fardonicus, and other convulfive mo- 
tions: but it is certain, that an inflammation of. that 
portion of the pleura, and affecting alfo even the muf- 
-cular fubftance of the diaphragm, has often taken 
place without any of the fymptoms above-mentioned ; 
and neither the diffections which have fallen under Dr 
Cullen’s obfervation, nor any accounts of diffetions, 
“fupport the opinion that an inflammation of the pleura 
eovering the diaphragm is attended with delirium more 
commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation.— 
Tt isto be obferved, hcwever, that though the inflam- 
mation may begin in one particular part of the pleura, 
: the morbid affection is commonly communicated to the 
whole extent of the membrane. 
The pneumonic inflammation, like others, may ter- 
‘minate by refolution, fuppuration, or gangrene: but 
it has alfo a termination peculiar to itfelf ; namely, 
“when it is attended with an effufion of blood into the 
eellular texture of the lungs, which, foon interrupt- 
ing the circulation of the blood through the vifcus, 
“produces a fatal fuffocation. ‘This indeed appears to 
“be the moft commen termination of pneumonic inflam- 
mation when it ends fatally ; for upon the diffection 
~ of almoft every perfon who has died of this difeafe, it 
“appears that fuch an effufion had happened. From 
the fame diffeGtions we learn, that pneumonic inflam. 
mation commonly produces an exfudation from the in- 
ternal furface of the pleura, which appears partly as a 
foft vifcid cruft, often of a compact membranous form, 
“covering every where the furface of the pleura, and 
_particularly thofe parts where the lungs adhere to the 
pleura coftalis, or mediaftinum ; and this cruft feems 
alwavs to be the cement of fuch adhefion. The fame 
ex fis .tion-fhows itfelf alfo by a quantity: of a ferous 
ffuid commonly found in the cavity of the thorax ; and 
‘fome exfudation or effufion is ufually found to have 
‘heen made into the cavity of the pericardium. It 
feems likewife probable, that an effulion of this kind 
‘is fometimes made into the cavity of the bronchiz:; 
for in fome perfons who have died after labouring 
sunder a pneumonic inflammation for a few days only, 
‘the bronchix have been found filled with a confider- 
IN’ 205. 


the.thinner part. 
-compenfated in the bronchiz, by the drying power of 


able quantity of ferous and thickifh fluid, which muft 
be confidered rather as the effufion abovementioned, 
having had its thinner parts taken off by refpiration, 
than as a pus fo fuddenly formed in the inflamed part. 
It is, however, not tmprobable, that this effufion, as 
well as that: made into the cavities of the thorax and 


pericardium, may be a matter of the fame kind with 
‘that which:in other inflammations is poured into the 


cellular texture of the parts inflamed, and there con- 


‘verted into pus ;~ but in the thorax and pericardium it 


does not always put on this appearance, becaufe the 
cruft covering the furface prevents the abforption’ of 
This abforption, however, may be 


the air; and therefore the effufion into them may af- 
fume a more purulent appearance. In many cafes of 
pneumonic inflammation, when the expectoration is 
very copious, it is difficult to fuppofe that the whole 


proceeds from the mucous follicles of the bronchie: 


and it feems probable that a great part of it may come 
from the effufed ferous fluid juft mentioned ; and this 
too will account for the appearance of the expeétora- 
tion being fo often purulent. Perhaps the fame thing 
will account for that purulent matter found in the 
bronchiz, which Mr de Haen fays he had often ob- 
ferved when there was no ulceration in the lungs, 
and which he accounts for in a very ftrange manner, 
namely, by fuppofing a pus formed in the circulating 
blood. 

Dr Cullen is of opinion, that the effufion into the 
bronchie above-mentioned often concurs with the ef- 
fulion of red blood into the cellular fubftance of the 
lungs to occation the fatal fuffocation which frequent- 
ly terminates peripneumony : that the effufion of ferum 
alone may have this effect ; and that the ferum poured 
out in a certain quantity, rather than any debility in 
the powers of expectoration, is the caufe of that ceffa- 
tion of {pitting which precedes the fatal event} for in 
many cales the expectoration has ceafed, when no other 
fymptoms of debility have appeared, and when, upon 
diffe¢tion, the bronchie have been full of liquid matter. 
Nay, it is even probable, that in fome cafes fuch an 
effufion may take place without any fymptoms of vio- 
lent inflammation ; and in other cafes the effufion ta- 
king place may feem to remove the fymptoms of in- 
flammation which had appeared before, and thus ac- 
count for thofe unexpected fatal terminations which 
have fometimes happened. 


Pneumonic inflammation feldom terminates by. refo- ' 


lution, without being attended with fome evident eva- 
cuation. An hemorrhagy from the nofe happening on 
fome of the firft days of the difeafe has fometimes put 
an end to it; and it is faid, that an evacuation from 
the hemorrhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by ftool, 
and an evacuation of urine with a copious fediment, 
have feverally had the fame effect; but fuch occur- 
rences have been rare. ‘The evacuation moft frequent- 
ly attending, and feeming to have the greatett effect in 
promoting refolution, is an expectoration of a thick, 
white,‘or yellowifh matter, alittle ftreaked with blood, 


-copicus, and brought up without much or violent 
‘coughing. 
‘eafe is attended with, and perhaps produced by, a fweat, 


Very frequently the refolution.of this dif- 


which is warm, fluid, eopious, over the whale body, 
and attended with an abatement of the frequency of 
‘ the 


‘Practe 
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the pulfe, heat of the body, and other febrile fymp- 
toms. Although, from the hiftory now given, it ap- 
pears that pleurify and peripneumony cannot with 
propriety be confidered as different difeafes, yet it is 
certain that in different cafes this affeétion occurs 
with an aflemblage of fymptoms feparate and diftinct. 
Thus even Dr Cullen himfelf, in his Nofology, has 
defined pleuritis to confift in pyrexia, attended with 
pungent pain of the fide, painful refpiration, difficulty 
of lying down, particularly on the affected fide, and 
diftreffing cough, in the beginning dry, but afterwards 
humid, and often with bloody expectoration. While 
again he has defined peripneumony to confift in pyrexia, 
attended with adull pain under the fternum and between 


the fhoulders, anxiety, difficulty of breathing, humid. 


cough, expeCtoration generally bloody, a foft pulfe, and 
a tumid livid appearance of the countenance. It is 
highly probable, that the firft of thefe fets of fymp- 
toms chiefly arifes from-a flate of ative inflammation, 
and the fecond from effufion. Thus, in certain cafes, 
the fymptoms may appear perfectly feparate and dif- 
tin; but more frequently both inflammation and ef- 
fufion are united ; and thus the fymptoms in both defi- 
nitions are in general combined in the fame patient. 

Caufes of, and perfons fubjed to, this diforder. ‘The 
‘remote caufe of pneumonic inflammation is commonly 
cold applied to the body, obftruéting perfpiration, and 
determining to the lungs, while at the fame time the 
lungs themfelves are expofed to the aétion of cold. 
‘Thefe circumftances operate chiefly when an inflamma- 
tory diathefis prevails in the fyftem; and therefore 
thofe principally affected with this difeafe are perfons 
of the greateft vigour, in ‘cold climates, in the winter 
feafon, and particularly in the fpring, when vicifhtudes 
of heat and cold are frequent. ‘This difeafe, however, 
may arife in any feafon when fuch varieties take place. 
Other remote caufes alfo may have a fhare in produ- 
cing this diflemper ; fuch as every means of obftruct- 
ing, ftraining, or otherwife injuring, the pneumonic 
organs. ‘The pneumonic inflammation has fometimes 
been fo much an epidemic, that it hath been fufpe- 
ed of depending on a fpecific contagion ; but Dr 
Cullen never met with an inftance of its being conta- 
gious. 

Progn¢fis. In pneumonic inflammations, a violent 
pyrexia is always dangerous. ‘The danger, however, 
is chiefly denoted by the difficulty of breathing. When 


the patient can lie on one fide only ; when he can lie 


on neither fide, but only on his back ; when he cannot . 


breathe with tolerable eafe, except when the trunk 
of his body is ereét; when even in this pofture the 
breathing is very difficult, and attended with a turge- 
fcence and flufhing of the face, with partial {weats 
about the head and neck, and an irregular pulfe ; thefe 
circumftances mark the difficulty of breathing in dif 
ferent degrees ; and confequently, in proportion, the 
danger of the difeafe. A frequent violent cough, ag- 
gravating the pain, is always the fymptom ofan obfti- 
nate difeafe ; and as the difeafe is feldom or never re- 
folved without fome expeCtoration, fo a dry cough 
muft always be an unfavourable fymptom. 

The proper characteriftics of the expectoration have 
been already laid down; and though an expeétoration 
which has not thefe marks muft indicate a doubtful 
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ftate of the difeafe, yet the colour alone can give no Pneumo 


certain prognoftic: An acute pain, very much inter- | 
rupting infpiration, is always the mark of a violent dif- 
eafe ; but not of a more dangerous difeafe than an ob- 
tufe pain attended with very difficult refpiration. 

When the pains, which had at firit affeGted one fide 
only, fhall afterwards {pread into the other ; or when, 
leaving the fide firft affected, they pafs entirely into the 
other ; thefe are always marks of a dangerons difeafe. 
A delirium coming on during a pneumonic inflamma- 
tion is always a fymptom denoting much danger. 

When pneumonic diforders terminate fatally, it is 
on one or other of the days of the firft week, from the 
third to the feventh. This is the moft common cafe ; 
but, in a few initances, death has happened at a later 
period. When the difeafe is violent, but admitting of 
refolution, this alfo happens frequently in the courfe of 
the firft week ; but in a more moderate difeafe the re- 
folution is often put off to the fecond week. The dii- 
eafe generally fuffers a rethiflion on fome of the days 
from the third to the feventh: which, however, may 
be often fallacious, as the difeafe fometimes returns 
again with as much violence as before; and in fuch a 
cafe with great danger. Sometimes it difappears on 
the third day, while an eryfipelas makes its appearance 
on fome external part ; and if this continue fixed, the 
pneumonic inflammation does not recur, If the difeafe 
continue beyond the 14th day, it will terminate ina 
fuppuration, or Putuisis. The termination by gan- 
grene is much more rare than has been imagined : and 
when it does occur, it is ufually joined with the termi- 
nation by effufion; the fymptoms of the one being 
hardly diftinguifhable from thofe of the other. 

Cure. This muft proceed upon the general plan 


mentioned under Synocua; but, on account of the . 


importance of the part affected, the remedies muit be 
employed early, and as fully as poffible: and thefe are 
chiefly direéted with one of three views, viz. for ob- 
taining a refolution of the inflammation m the thos 
rax, for mitigating the urgent fymptoms before a re- 
folution can be efteéted, and for counteracting or ob- 
viating the confequences of the difeafe. Venefection is. 
the remedy chiefly to be depended on; and may be 
done in either arm, as the furgeon finds moft conve- 
venient ; and the quantity taken away ought in gene- 
ral to be as large as the patient’s ftrength will allow. 
The remiffion of pain, and the relief of refpirationy 
during the flowing of the blood, may limit the quanti- 
ty to be then drawn ; but if thefe fymptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding fhould be continued to a 
confiderable extent, unlefs fymptoms of a beginning 
fyncope come on. It is feldom that one bleeding, 
however large, will cure this difeafe; and though the 
pain and difficulty of breathing may be much relteved 
by the firit bleeding, thefe fymptoms commonly and 
after no long interval recur, often with as much vio- 
lence as before. In this cafe the bleeding is to be re- 
peated even on the fame day, and perhaps to the fame 
quantity as before. Sometimes the fecond bieeding 
may be larger than the firft. There are perfons who, 
by their conftitution, are ready to faint even upon a 
fmall bleeding ; and in fuch perfons this may prevent 
the drawing fo much blood at firft as a pneumonic in- 
flammation may require: but as the fame perfons are 
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Phlegma- found to bear after-bleedings better than the firft, this 


ape 


Knees yeoman! 


allows the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to be 
Jarger, and to fuch a quantity as the fymptoms of the 
difeafe may feem to require. : 

Bieeding’s are to be repeated according to the ftate 


.of the fymptoms, and they will be more effeétual when 


practifed in the courfe of the firft three days than af- 
‘erwards ; but they are not to be omitted though four 
days of the difeafe may already have elapfed. If the 
phyfician has not been called in time, or the firft bleed- 
ings have not been. fufficiently large, or even though 
they fhould have procured fome remiflion, yet upon the 
return of the urgent fymptoms, bleeding may be re- 
peated at any time within the firft fortnight, or even 
after that period, if a fuppuration be not evident, or if 
after a feeming folution the difeafe fhall have returned. 

With refpect to the quantity of blood which may 
be taken away with fafety, no general rules can be gi- 
ven; as it muft be very different according to the ftate 
of the difeafe, and the corstitution of the patient. In 
an adult male of tolerable ftrength, a pound avoirdu- 
pois of blood is a full bleeding. Any quantity above 
20 ounces is a large, and any quantity below 12 is a 
mall, bleeding, An evacuation of four or. five pounds, 
in the courfe of two or three days, is generally as much 
as molt patients will:bear ; but. if the intervals between 
the bleedings, and the whole of the time during which 
the bleedings have been employed, have been long, the 
quantity taken upon the whole may be greater. 

When a large quantity of blood hath heen taken 
from the arm,.and it is doubtful if more can be taken 
in that manner with: fafety, fome blood. may, ftill be 
taken by cupping and fearifying. This will efpecially 
be proper,, when the recurrence of the pain, rather than 
the difficulty of breathing, becomes the urgent fymp- 
tom ; and then the cupping and fcarification fhould be 
made as near as.poflible to the pained part. 

An: expecioration fometimes takes place very early 
in this difeafe ; but if the fymptoms continue urgent, 
the bleedings muft be repeated notwithflanding the ex- 
pectoration : but in a more advanced ftate, and when 


‘the fymptoms have fuffered a confiderable remiffion, we 


may then truit the cure to the expetoration alone. It 
is not obferved’ that bleeding, during the firft days of 
the difeafe, ftops expectoration ; on the contrary, it 
hath been often found to promote it ; and it is only in 
a more advanced flate of the difeafe, when the patient 
has been already exhaufted by large evacuations and a 
continuance of his illnefs, that bleeding feems to put 
a ftop to expectoration ; and even then, this ftoppage 
feems not to take place fo much from the powers of 
expectoration being weakened by bleeding, as by its 


_ fayouring the ferous effufion in the bronchiz, already 


taken notice of. 
Befides bleeding, every part of the antiphlogittic re- 
gimen ought here to be carefully employed: the pa- 
tient muft keep out of bed as much as he can bear; 
muft have plenty of warm diluting drinks, impregna- 
ted with vegetable acids, accompanied with nitre or 
fome other cooling neutral falt ; and the belly alfo 
ought to be kept open by emollient glyiters or cool- 
ing laxative medicines. Vomiting in the beginning 
is Gangeraus; but in a fomewhat advanced {tate of the 
difeafe emetics have been found the belt means of pro- 
moting expectoration. Fomentations and poultices 
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ing is found to be much more effectual. 
however, ought not to be applied till at leaft one bleed- 


ing hath been: premifed, as venefeGion is lefs effeQual: 


when. the irritation of @ blifter is-prefent.. If the dif- 
eafe be moderate, a blifter may be applied immediately 
after the firft bleeding. ;, but in violent cafes, where it 
may be prefumed that a. fecond bleeding may foon be. 
neceflary after the firft, it will be proper to delay 
the blifter till after the fecond bleeding, when it may 
be fuppofed that the irritation occafioned by the blifter 


willbe over before another bleeding becomes neceflary. . 


It may frequently be. of ufe. in this difeafe to repeat 
the bliftering ;. and in that cafe. the plafters fhould al- 
ways be applied fomewhere on the thorax, for when 
applied to more. diftant parts they have little effet. 
‘The keeping the bliftered parts open, and making what 
is. called a. perpetual bii/ler, has. much lefs.effe& than a 
repeated bliftering; 


Many methods have been propofed for promoting. 


expectoration, but none appear to be fufficiently ef- 
fectual; and fome of them, being acrid ftimulant fuh- 
ftances, are not very fafe. The gums ufually em- 
ployed.feem to be too heating ; the [quills lefs fo; but. 
they are not very powerful, and fometimes inconve- 
nient, by the conftant naufea they occafion. The va- 
latile alkali may be of fervice as an expedtorant, but 


it ought to be referved for an advanced ftate of the: 
Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear ta. 
be ufeful, by allaying that acrimony of the mucus. 


difeafe. 


which occafions too frequent coughing ; and which. 
coughing prevents the {lagnation and thickening of 
the mucus, and thereby its becoming mild. The re- 
ceiving into the lungs the fteams of warm water, im- 
pregnated with vinegar, has often proved ufeful in 


promoting expectoration ; and, for this purpofe, the- 


machine called the Inuanezr, lately invented by 
Dr Mudge of Plymouth, promifes to be of great 
fervice. But of all others, the antimonial emetics, 
given in naufeating dofes, promife to be the mot 
powerful for promoting expectoration. 
mineral hath been greatly recommended ; but doth. 
not feem to be more efficacious than emetic tartar 
or antimonial wine ; and the dofe of the kermes is 
much more uacertain. than that of the others. 

Though this difeafe often terminates by a {ponta- 
neous {weating, this evacuation ought. not to be ex« 
cited by art, unlefs with much caution. When, after 
fome remiffion of the fymptoms, {pontaneous fweats 
arife, they may,be encouraged; but it ought to be. 
without much heat, and without ftimulant medicines. 
If, however, the fweats be partial and clammy only, 


and a great difficulty of breathing {till remain, it will . 


be very dangerous to encourage them. 

Phyficians have differed much with regard-to the 
ufe of opiates in pneumonic affections. It appears, 
however, that,.in the beginning of the difeafe, and 
before bleeding and bliftering have produced fome 
remiffion of the pain, and of the difficulty of breath- 
ing, opiates have a bad tendency, by their increa~ 
fing the difficulty of breathing and other inflam- 
matory fymptoms. But in a more advanced ftate of 
the difeafe, when the difficulty of breathing has abated,, 
and when the urgent fymptom is a cough, proving the 
chief caufe of the continuance of pain and want of 
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og, telt, Opiates may be employed with great advantage 
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and fafety. The interruption of the expectoration 
which they feem to occafion, is fora fhort time only ; 
‘and they feem often to promote it, as they occafion a 
flagnation of what was by frequent coughing diffi- 
pated infenfibly: and therefore give the appearance of 
‘what phyficians have called concotted matter. 

Opium combined with calomel has of late been 
highly extolled in this and other inflammatory difeafes 
by Dr Hamilton of Lynn-Regis; who has given a full 
‘account of the fuccefs attending his pra¢tice with this 
remedy, for the fpace of 16 years, in the gth volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. And fince 
his recommendation, the fare remedy has often been 
employed by othets with great benefit. 


Vomrca, or Abjfcefs of the Lungs. 


Vomica, Boerh. 835, Funck. 35. 
Pleurodyne vomica, Sauv. fp. 21. 


_ This fometimes follows pneumonia, though the cafe 
is not frequent. ‘The fymptoms of it fo much refemble 
the phthifis, that it can moft properly be treated of 
under that head. 


Empyvema. 


This is another confequence of a pneumonia ternti- 
nating unfavourably, and is occafioned by the effufion 
of a quantity of purulent matter into the cavity of the 
thorax, producing a lingering and painful diforder, 
very often incurable. _ 

Defeription. The firft fign of an empyema is a 
ceflation of the pain in the breait, which before was 
continual: this is followed by a fenfation of weight 


on the diaphragm 3 and a fluctuation of matter, fome- 
times making a noife that may be heard by the by- 
ftanders: the acute fever is changed into a hectic, with 
an exacerbation at night: a.continual and troublefome 
dry cough remains. The refpiration is exceedingly 
difficult, becaufe the lungs are prevented by the mat- 


ter from fully expanding themfelves. The patient 
ean lie eafily on that fide where the matter is effufed, 
but not on the other, becaufe then the weight of the 
matter on the mediaftinum produces uneafinefs. “The 
more the heétic heat is augmented, the more is the 
body emaciated, and its ftrength decayed. In fome 
there is danger of f{uffocation when they ftoop down, 
which goes off when they alter that pofture of the 
ody ; and in fome there is a purulent fpitting.— 
Thefe fymptoms are accompanied with great anxiety, 
palpitations of the heart, and faintings. Sometimes 
the patients have a fenfation like a hot vapour afeend- 
ing from the cavity of the thorax to their mouth. O- 
thers, in a more advanced ftate of the difeafe, have a 
putrid tafte in the mouth. Atthe fame time, profufe 
night-fweats waite the body, and greatly weaken the 
patient. The face at firft grows red on that fide where 
the matter lies, at laft the Hippocratic face comes on, 
and the eyes become hollow. The-pulfe, efpecially 
on the affected fide, is quick, but more frequently in- 
termitting. Sometimes the nails are crooked, and 
puftules appear on the thorax; and frequently, ac- 
cording to the teftimony of Hippocrates, the feet fwell, 
and, on the affected fide of the breaft, there is an in- 
flation and {welling of the fkin. 
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Caufer, &c. An empyema may arife either from Empyema. 


the burfting of a vomica of the lungs, or from a 
puration taking place after the inflammatory flage of 
the pneumonia; or fometimes from a fuppuration ir 
the cafe of a quinfy, when the inflammation had ex- 
tended to the afpera arteria, fromt whence arifes a 
kind of bloody fpittle, and the patients are afflitted 
with an empyema, unlefs they die on the 7th day of 
the difeafe, according to the obfervation of Hippo- 
crates. It may arife alfo from external violence, as 
wounds of the thorax, &c. blood extravafated, cér- 
rupted, or changed into pus.. Like the vomica, it is 
a rare diftemper, but may attack all thofe fubject to 
pneumonia. 

Prognofis. Very few recover after an empyema 
has been once formed, efpecially if the operation of 
paracentefis be neglected. After this operation is per- 
formed, if a great quantity of bloody fetid pus be dif- 
charged, if the fever continue, and if the patient {pit 
up a purulent, pale, frothy, livid, or green matter, 
with a decay of ftrength, there is no hope: But 
when a {mall quantity of pus, of a white colour, not 
very fetid, is difcharged; when the fever and thirft 


prefently ceafe, the appetite returns, and feces of a |: 


good confiftence are difcharged, the ftrength alfo re- 
turning in fome degree 3 there is then hope of a per- 
fe recovery. If the matter be not dried up in feven 
weeks time, the difeafe readily changes to a fiftulous 
ulcer, which is very difficult to cure. An empyema 
affecting both fides of the thorax ig more dangerous 
than that which affects only one. 

Core. This confiits in evacuating the purulent 
matter contained in the cavity of the thorax, which 1s 
beft done by the operation of paracentefis. See the 
article Surcery. Afterwards the ulcer is to be 
treated with abftergent and confolidating medicines, 
and the fame internal ones are to be given as ina 
PHTHIS18. 


Gen, XILL” ‘CARDITIS. 
Inflammation of the Heart. 


Catditis, Sauv. gen. 111. Vog. 54. 

Pericarditis, Vog. 53. 

Carditis fpontanea, Sawv. fp. t. Senac. Traité de 
Ceeur, lib. iv. chap. 7. Mecke', Mem. de Berlin, 
1756. ‘ 

Pas pulmonis, Lomm. Obferv. lib. 1i. 

Defeription. This difeafe is attended with all the 

fymptoms of pneumonia, but ina higher degree ; it 
is befides faid to be accompanied with hydrophobic 
fymptoms, fainting, palpitation of the heart, a fecm- 
ing madnefs, a funk and irregular pulfe, watery eyes, 
and a dejected countenance, with a dry and black 
tungue. On diffetion, the heart and pericardium are 


found very much inflamed, and even ulcerated, with 


many polypous concretions. 
Caufes, &c. The fame as in the pneumonia. 

- Prognofis. In the carditis the prognofis is more 
unfavourable than in the pneumonia ; and indeed, un- 
lefs the difeafe very quickly terminates, it muft prove 
fatal, on'account of the conftant and vidlent motion of 
the heart, which exafperates the inflammation, and in- 
creafes all the fymptoms. 

Cure. 


Here bleeding is neceflary in as great a’ 
¥*g degree 
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Phlegma- decree as the patient can poffibly bear, together with 
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fix 


bliftering, and the antiphlogiltic regimen likewife car- 
ried to a greater height than in the pneumonia; but 
the gencral method is the fame as in other infamma- 
tory difeafes. 


Genus XIV. PERITONITIS. 


inflammation of the Peritonzum. 


: Sp, I. Laflammation of the Paxttovxum properly fo - 
called. 


Peritonitis, Yog. 62. Lieutad. Hitt. anat. med. 
lib.i. obf. 3. Raygerus apud eund. lib. i. obf. 341. 
Morgagn. de fed. LVIL. 20. 


Sp. Ul. Lnflammation of the Per:tonmum extended 
over the Omentum. 


Epiploitis, Sauv. gen. 106. Sag. gen. 308. 

Omentitis, Vog. 61. _ 

Omenti inflammatio, Boerh. 958. et Tl. Van swie- 
ten, Comm. Stork. An. Med. I. 132. Hulme on 
the puerperal fever. 


Sp. ILL. Jnflammation of the Peritonaum ftretched 
over the Mefeniery. 


Mefenteritis, Vog. 60. 
Enteritis. mefenterica, Sauv. fp 4. 


Genus XV.- GASTRITIS. 
Inflammation of the Stomacu. 


A. Gastritis Purzcmonopza, or the genuine Gaftritis. 


Gaftritis legitima, Sauv. fp. 1. Eller. de cogn et 
cur. morb. fect. xit, Haller. obf. 14. hilt. 3. 
Lieut. Hiit. anat. Med. lib i. 74. 

Galtritis. eryfipelatofa, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Cardialgiainflammatoria, Sauv. {p. 13. Tralles, de 
opio, fect. ii p. 231. 

‘Taese difeafes Dr Cullen has thought proper to 


_ confider all under the general head of Gastritis, as 


there are no certain figns by which they can be diftin- 
guifhed from each other, and the method of cure muft 
be the fame in all. 

Defcription. The inflammation of the ftomach is 
attended with great heat and pain in the epigaftric 
region, extreme anxiety, an almoft continual and pain- 
ful hiccough, with a moft painful vomiting of every 
thing taken into the fomach. Sometimes a temporary 
madnefs enfues; and there is an inftance in the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays of the diforder being 
attended with an hydrophobia. The pulfe is generally 
more funk than in other inflammations, and the fever 
inclines to the nature of a typhus. The diforder is 
commonly of the remitting kind, and during the re- 
miffions the pulfe frequently intermits During the 
height of the difeafe, a mortal phrenzy. frequently 
fupervenes. The difeafe terminates on the fourth, 
feventh, ninth day, or from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth ; and is more apt to end ina gangrene than 
pheumonic inflammations, and more frequently in. a: 
fcirrhus than in an abfcefs 

Caufes, &c. The inflammation of the ftomach 
may arife from any acrid fubftance taken. into.it; from 
a vehement paffion;. too large draughts. of cold liquor, 
efpecially when the perfon is very hot; from a furfeit; 
# ftoppage of perfpiration ; repulfion of the gout ; 
tuflammations of the neighbouring vifcera; or from 


external injuries, fuch as wounds, eontufions, &e.—- Gaftri i 


It affects chiefly thofe of a plethoric habit and hot 
bilious conftitution. 

Progisfis. This difeafe is always very dangerous, 
and the prognofis doubtful, which alfo mutt always be 
-n proportion to the feverity of the fymptoms. A 
ceflation of pain, coldnefs about the precordia, great 
debility, with a languid and intermitting pulfe, with 
an abatement of the hiccongh, denote a gangrene and 
{peedy death. From the fenfibility of the ftomach 
alfo, and its great conneGtion with the reft of the 
fyftem, it muft be obvious, that am inflammation of 
it, by whatever caufes produced, may be attended with 
fatal confequences ; particularly, by the great debility 
it produces, it may prove fuddenly fatal, without run- 
ning through the ufual courfe of inflammations.—Its 
tendency to admit of refolution may be known by its 
having arifen from no violent caufe, by the moderate 
ftate of the fymptoms, and by a gradual remiffion of 
thefe fymptoms in the courfe of the firft or at mot of 
the fecond week of the difeafe. The tendency to 
gangrene may be fufpected from the fymptoms con- 
tinuing with unremitting violence notwithitanding the 
ufe of proper remedies, and a gangrene already begun 
may be known by the ‘fymptoms above-mentioned, 
particularly great debility’ and fudden ceflation of pain. 
The tendency to fuppuration may be known by the 
fymptoms continuing but in a moderate degree for 


‘more than one or two weeks, and by a confiderable 


remiffion of the pain while a fenfe of weight and an- 
xiety ftillremain. When an abfcefs has been formed, 
the frequency of the pulfe is firft abated: but foon 
after it increafes, with frequent cold fhivering, and an 
exacerbation in the afternoon and evening ; followed 
by night-fweats, and other fymptoms of he@tic fever, 
Thefe at length prove fatal, unlefs the abfcefs open: 
into the cavity of the ftomach, the pus be evacuated 
by vomiting, and the ulcer foon healed. 

Cure. It appears from diffeGtions, that the ftomach. 
may very often be inflamed when the charateriftic 
marks of it have not appeared ; and therefore we are 
often expofed to much uncertainty in the cure. But 
when we have fuflicient evidence that a ftate of ative 
inflammation has taken place in the ftomach, the 
principal objet to be aimed at is to obtain a refolu- 
tion. Before, however, this can be accomplhiihed, it 
will often be neceffary to employ meafures with the. 
view of obviating urgent fymptoms. When the fymp- 
toms appear in the manner above deferibed, the cure 
is to be attempted by large and repeated bleedings em- 
ployed early in the difeafe; and from thefe we are- 
not to be deterred by the weaknefs of the pulfe, for 
it will commonly become fuller and fofter after the- 
operation. A. blifter ought alfo to be applied to the 
region of the flomach ; and: the cure will-be affifted 
by fomentations of the whole abdomen, and by fre- 
quent emollient and laxative glyfters. The irritabi- 
lity. of the ftomach in this difeafe will admit of no me- 
dicines being thrown into it; and if any can be fup-. 
poled neceflary, they muft be exhibited in glyfters. 
Diluting drinks may be tried. but they muit be of? 
the very mildeft kind, and given in very {mall quanti-- 
ties at a: time. Opiates, in. whatever manner exhi- 
bited,; cannot be retained in the ftomach during the- 
firft days of the difeafe; but when the violence of 
the difeafe fhall have abated, and when the pain ahd 


vomiting 
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glyfters may frequently be employed with advantage ; 
and after bleeding and bliiters no remedy is more ef- 
fe&tual either in allaying the pain or vomiting. As 
foon as the ftomach will retain any laxative, gentle 
refrigerant. cathartics, taken by the mouth, fuch as 
the foda phefphorata, foda tartarifata, or the like, 
are productive of great benefit. A tendency to gan- 
grene in this difeafe is to be obviated only by the 
means juft now mentioned ; and when it does aCtually 
fupervene, it admits of no remedy. A tendency to 
fuppuration is to be obviated by the fame means em- 
ployed early in the difeafe. After a certain period it 
cannot he prevented by any means whatever ; and, 
when aétually begun, mutt be left to nature; the only 
thing that can be done by art being to avoid all irri- 
tation. : 


B. Gastritis Erxrsirzrarosa, or the Erv/ipelatous 
Goftriiis. 

Defeription. This fpecies. of inflammation takes 
place in the ftomach much more frequently than the 
former. From diffections it appears that the ftomach 
has been often affected with inflammation, when 
neither pain nor fever had given any notice of it ; and 
fuch is juftly looked upon to have been of the eryfipe- 
latous kind. This kind of inflammation alfo is efpe- 
cially to be expeéted from acrimony of any kind ap- 
plied to the ftomach; and would certainly occur much 
more frequently, were not the interior furface of this 
organ commonly defended by mucus exfuding in large 
quantity from the numerous follicles placed immedi- 
ately under the villous coat. On many occafions, 
however, the exfudation of mucus is prevented, or the 
liquid poured out is of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be 
lefs fitted to defend the fubjacent nerves; and it is im 
fuch cafes that acrid matters may readily produce an 
eryfipelatous affection of the ftomach. 

In many cafes, however, this kind of inflammation 
cannot be difcovered, as it takes place without pain, 
pyrexia, or vomiting: but in fome cafes it may 3 
namely, when it {preads into the cefophagus, and ap- 
pears on the pharynx and on the whole internal fur- 
face of the mouth. When therefore an erylipelatous 
inflammation affects the mouth and fauces, and there 
fhall be at the fame time in the ftomach an unufual 
fenfibility to all acrids, and alfo a frequent vomiting, 
there can be little doubt of the fromach’s being affec- 
ted in the fame manner. Even when no inflammation 
appears in the fauces, if fome degree of pain be felt 
in the ftomach, if there be a want ef appetite, an 
anxiety and frequent vomiting, an. unufual fenfbility 
with regard to acrids, fome thirft, and frequency of 
pulfe, there will then be room to fufpeét an inflamma- 
tion in the ftomach; and fuch fymptoms, after fome 
time, have been known to difeover their caufe by the 
inflammation rifing to the fauces or mouth. Inflam- 
mation of this kind is often difpofed to pafs from one 


place to another on the fame furface, and, in doing fo,. 


to leave the place it had at firlt occupied. Such an 
inflammation has been known to fpread fucceflively 
along the whole traét of the alimentary canal; occa- 
fioning, when in the inteftines, diarrhea, and in the 
flomach vomitings ;. the diarrhea ceafing when the 
vomitings came on, and the vomitings on the coming 
en of the diarrheea. 

Caules, &c. An eens inflammation may 
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arife from acrid matters’ taken into the ftortach; or 
from fome internal caufes not yet well known. It 
frequently occurs in putrid difeafes, and in thofe re- 
covering from fevers. 

Cure. When the difeafe is occafioned by acrid 
matters taken internally, and thefe may be fuppofed 
ftill prefent in the ftomach, they are to be wafhed cut 
by drinking a large quantity of warm and mild medi- 
cines, and exciting vomiting. At the fame time, if 
the nature of the acrimony and its proper correCtor 
be known, this fhould be thrown in; or if a {pecific 
corrector be not known, fome general demulcents 
fhould be employed. 

Thefe meafures, however, are more fuited to pre- 
vent than to cure inflammation after it has taken 
place. When this laft may be fuppofed to have happen- 
pened, if it be attended with a fenfe of heat, with 
pain and pyrexia, according to the degree of thefe 
fymptoms, the meafures propofed for the cure of the 
other kind are to be more or lefs employed. When 
an eryfipelatous inflammation of the ftomach has arifen 
from internal caufes, if pain and pyrexia occur, bleed= 
ing may be employed in perfons not otherwife weak- 
ened ; but in cafe of its occurring in putrid difeafes, 
or where the patients are already debilitated, bleed- 
ing is inadmiflible ; all that can be done being to 
avoid irritation, -and only throwing into the ftomach 
what quantity of acids and acefcent aliments it fhall 
be found able to bear. In fome conditions of the: 
body in which this difeafe is apt to occur, the Peru- 
vian bark and bitters may feem to be indicated ; but 
an eryfipelatous ftate of the flomach wall feldom allow: 
them to be ufed. 


Genus XVI. ENTERITIS,. 
Lnflammation of the Jvresrives.. 
Enteritis, Sawv. gen. 105. Lin. 29, Vog..57. Sag. 
gen. 307. 
Inteftinorum inflammatio, Boerb. 959. 
Febris inteftinorum inflammatoria ex mefenterio,. 


Hoffm. I1..170. 
Sp... Ewreriris PHLEGMONOD ZA, OY the Acute. Enteritis. 


Enteritis iliaca, Sauv..fp. 1. 

Enteritis colica, Sauv. fp. 2. Boerb. 963.- 

Defeription. "This difeafe fhows itfelf by a fixed pain 
in the abdomen, attended with fever, vomiting, and co- 
ftivenefs. The pain is often felt in different parts of 


the abdomen, but more frequently. {preads over the 


whole, and is particularly violent about the navel. 

Caufes, Se. Inflammations: of the inteftines may 
arife from the fame caufes as thofe of the ftomach ;; 
though commonly the former will more readily occur: 
from cold applied to:the lower extremities, or to the. 
belly itfelf. It is alfo-found fupervening on the fpaf- 
modic colic, incarcerated hernia, and volvulus. 

Prognofis. Inflammations of the inteftines have the 
fame terminations with thofe of the flomach, and the 
prognofis in both cafes is much the fame. 

Cure. ‘The cure of enteritis is in general the fame 
with that of gaftritis: but in this difeafe there is com-- 
monly more opportunity for the introduction of li- 
quids, of acid, acefcent, and other cooling remedies,. 
and even of laxatives; but as a vomiting frequently: 
attends the enteritis, care muft be taken not to excite 
that vomiting by the quantity or quality of any thing: 

throwa: 
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‘Phiegma- thrown ifitothe Romach. ‘With regard to'the fuppu- 
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ration and gangrene of the inteftines following the en- 
teritis, the obfervations made refpecting thefe termi- 
nations of gaftritis are, equally applicable in this dif- 
eafe. 


Sp. LE. Eweerrris LEersrperatosa, or Eryfipelatons 
Enteritis. 


‘Concerning this nothing farther can be faid, than 


‘what hath been already delivered concerning: the ga- 


{tritis. : 


‘Genus XVII. HEPATITIS. 
Inflammation of the Liver. 
‘Hepatitis, Sauv. gen. 113. Lin. 35. Vog. 58. Sag. 
gen. 312. Boerh. gig. Hoffm. Il. 14. Funck. 


Defcription: The inflammation of the liver -is 


“thought to be of two kinds, acute and chronic ; but 


the latter very often does not difcover itfelf except by 
an abfcefs found in the liver after death, and which 
is fuppofed to have been occafioned by fome degree of 


inflammation ; for this reafon the chronic inflammation 


often efcapes obfervation, and we ‘hall here only treat 
of the acute hepatitis. 

The acute hepatitis is attended with confiderable fe- 
ver; a frequent, ftrong, and hard pulfe ; “high colour- 
ed urine; an acute pain in the right hypochondrium, 
increafed by preffing upon the part. The pain is very 


‘often in fuch a part of the fide as to make it appear 
‘like a pleurify ; and frequently;-like that, is inereafed 


on infpiration. The difeafe is alfo commonly atténéed 
with a cough, which is generally dry, but fometimes 
moift; and when the pain thus refembles a pleurify, the 
patient cannot lie eafily except upon the fide affected. 
The pain is frequently extended to the clavicle, and to 
the top of the fhoulder; and ‘is attended ‘fometimes 


‘with hiccough, andfometimeswithvomiting. Some have 
added jaundice, or a yellownefs of the eyes, ta the 


fymptoms of this diftemper; bit experience fhows that 


‘it has often occurred without any fuch fymptom. 


When hepatitis‘is of the-chronic kind, depending 
more on an accumulation .and effufion in the liver, 
than in an increafed aétion of its {mall veffels, the pa- 
tient complains rather of a fenfe of weight than 


-of pain; and the fever is by no means cither acute or 


conftant: but it often returns in paroxyf{ms fome- 
what refembling the attacks of an intermittent. This 
difeafe is very flow in its progrefs, frequently conti- 


‘nuing for many moriths, and at laft terminating in a 
‘very. confiderable fuppuration. 


In moft cafes, how- 
ever, It may be difcovered by careful examination of 
the region of the liver externally. By this means, a 
confiderable enlargement of that vifcus may in gene- 


‘ral be difcovered. 


Caufes, &c. The remote caufes of hepatitis are not 
always to be dif¢erned, and. many have been affigned 
6n a very uncertain foundation.. It has been fuppofed 


“that the difeafe may be an affection either of the ex- 
‘tremities of the hepatic artery, or thofe of the’vena 
-portarum ; and the fuppofition-is by no means impro- 
‘bable. The opinion, however, moft commonly adopted 


is, that the acute hepatitis is an affection of the exter- 


wal membrane of the liver, and the chronic kind an af- 
; / 


cated to the ftomach. 
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fection of the parenchyma of that vifcus. 
difeafe may be feated either on the convex or concave 
furface of the liver; and in the former cafe a more 
pungent pain and hiccough may be produced, and the 
refpiration is more confiderably affected. In the 
latter there occurs lefs pain; anda vomiting is pro- 
duced, commonly by fome’ inflammation commmeni-« 
The inflammation on the con- 
cave furface of ‘the ‘liver may be readily communica- 
ted to the gall-bladder and biliary du@s: and this 
perhaps, is the-only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis attend. 
ed with jaundice. 

Prognofis. The inflammation of ‘the liver like © 
others, may end by refdlution, fuppuration, bee gan- 
grene ; and the tendency to the one or to the other of 
thofe everits may be ‘known from what has been al- 
ready mentioned concerning the prognofis in galtritis 
The refolution of hepatitis is often the confequence if 
or is attended with, evacuations of different kinds. ° A 
hemorrhage, fometimes from the nofe, and fometimes 
from the hemorrhoidal ’veffels, gives a folution of the 
difeafe. Sometimes'the fame thing is accomplifhed b 
a bilious diarrheeas and forhetimes the refolution Z 
attended ‘with “fweating, afid an evacuation of urine 
depofiting a copious fediment. Sometimes it may be 
cured by an eryfipelas appearing in fome external part 
Wiien the difeafe has ended in fuppuration, the tis 
collected may be difcharged by ‘the biliary aes ; a 
if the fuppurated part does not adhere any ithebe 
clofely to the neighbouring parts, it may be difs 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen: but if, 
during the firft ftate of inflammation, the affe@ed 
part of the liver fhall have formed a clofe adhes 
fion to fome of the neighbouring parts, the dif- 
charge after fupputation may be various, according’ 
to the different feat of the abfcefs. When feated on 
the convex part of the liver, if the adhefion be to the 
peritoneum lining the common tegurhents, the pus 
may make its way through thefe, and-be difcharged 
outwardly : or if the adhefion fhall have been to the 
diaphragm, the pus may penetrate thtotgh this, and 
into the cavity of the lungs; from whence it may be 
difcharged by coughing. When the abfeefs is feated 
on the concave part of the liver, in confequence of ad- 
hefions, the pus may be difchatged into the ftomach 
or inteftines ; and into thefe laft, -efther dire@ly, oF 
by the intervention of the biliary duéts. a 
confideration of all thefe different circumftances there- 
fore, together with the geheral principles of inflam- 
matiof, muft the prognofis of this difeafe be eltas 
blithed. 

Cure. ‘For the cure of hepatitis, we mutt have rea 
courfe to the general means of removing other inflam. 
matory difofders. Bleeding is to be ufed according 
to the degree of fever and pain. lifters are to be 
applied: fomentations of the external parts, emollient 
glylters, gentle laxatives, diluents and refrigerants 
are alfo ufeful. The cure, however, particular] ia 
warm climates, where the difeafe is much more Fahiied 
than it isin Britain, is chiefly trufted to mercur 
Not only in cafes of the chronic kindy bat in ie 
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hepatitis alfo, after an attempt has been made to al- 


leviate the urgent fymptoms by bleeding and blifter. 
ing, recourfe 1s immediately had to this powerful mi- 
neral, It is employed by different pra@itioners and 
in different cafes, under various forms, Soin are 


very 
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very fond of the ufe of calomel. But the preference 
is in general given, and perhaps with juttice, to fric- 
tion with mercurial ointment over the region of the 
liver. But under whatever form it may be employed, 
it is neceflary that it thould be introduced to fuch an 
extent as to keep the patient on the verge of falivation 
for. fome length of time; the duration being regulated 
by the. circumftances of the cafe. 

From the liberal ufe of mercury, there can be no 
doubt that a fuccefsful. refolution has been obtained 


in many cafes, which would otherwife have infallibly ° 


terminated in fuppuration. But) notwithftanding the 
molt careful employment of it in fome cafes, fuppura- 
tion will enfue ; and then it is very doubtful whether 
any benefit will be derived from the continuance of it. 
Buc when a fuppuration has been formed, and the 
abfcefs points outwardly, the part muft be opened,,the 
pus evacuated, and the ulcer healed according to the 
ordinary methods in ufe for healing abfceffes and ul- 
cers in other parts. 


Genus XVIII. SPLENITIS: 
Inflammation of the SPLEEN. 

Splenitis, Sauv. gen. 114. Lin. 36. 
Funck. 67, Sag. gen. 313.- 

Lienis inflammatio, Boerh. 958. & Van Swicten. 
Comm. 

Splenitis phlegmonodza,. Sauv. fp. 1. Fore, 1. xx. 
obf. 5.6. De Haen, apud Van Swieten,.p. 958. 

Pleuritis fplenica, Sauv. fp. 19:. 

Splenalgia {uppuratoria, Sauv. fp. 3.. 

Defeription: ‘Yhis difeafe, according to Funcker, 
comes on with a remarkable fhivering fucceeded by a 
moft intenfe heat and very great thirft ; a pain and 
tumor are perceived in the left hypochondrium, and 
the paroxy{ms for the moft part affume a quartan 
form. When the patients expofe themfelves for a little 
to the free air, their extremities immediately grow very 
cold. If an hemorrhagy happens, the blood flows out 
of the left noftrili The other fymptoms are the fame 
with thofe of the hepatitis. Like the liver, the fpleen 
often is alfo fubjeQ& to a chronic inflammation, which 
often happens after agues, and is called the ague cake, 
though that name is alfo frequently given to a {cir- 
rhous tumor of the liver fucceeding intermittents. 

Caufis, &c. The caufes of this diftemper are in 
general the fame with thofe of other inflammatory dif- 
orders; but thofe which determine the inflammation to 
that particular part more than another, are very much 
unknown. It attacks perfons of a very plethoric and 
fanguine habit of body rather than others. 

Prognofis. What has been faid of the inflammation 
of the liver applies alfo to that of the fpleen, tho’ the 
latter is lefs dangerous than the former. Here alfo a 
vomiting of black matter, which in other acute dif- 
eafes is fuch a fatal omen, fometimes proves critical, 
according to the teftimony of Juncker. Sometimes the 
hemorrhoids prove critical; but very often the inflam- 
mation terminates by fcirrhus. 

Cure. This is not: at: all different from what.has 
been already laid down concerning the hepatitis. 


Genus XIX. NEPHRITIS. 
; Inflammation of the Kipneys. 
Nephritis, Sauv. gen. 115. Lin. 37+ 
Sag. gen. 314. 


Vog. 59. 


Vog. 65 


Git nN 
Nephritis vera, Sauv. fp. 1. 


Defcription. The nephritis has the fame fymptoms 
in common with other inflammations; but its diftin- 


guithing mark is the pain in the region of the kidney,. 


which 13 fometimes obtufe, but more frequently pun- 


gent. The pain is not increafed by the motion of the 
trunk of the body fo much as a pain of the rheumatic: 


kind affe@ting the fame region. It may alfo frequently 


17> 
Nephritis.- 
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be diftinguifhed by its fhooting along the courfe of 


the ureter, and it is often attended with a drawing up 


of the tefticle, and a numbnefs of the limb on the fide’ 


affefted ; though indeed thefe fymptoms moft com- 
monly attend the inflammation arifing from a calculus 
in the kidney or ureter. The difeafe is alfo attended 


with frequent vomiting, and often with coftivenefs and. 


colic pains. The urine is moft commonly of a deep 


red colour, and is voided frequently and in a fmall: 


quanticy at atime. In more violent cafes the urine is 
commonly colourlefs. 
Caufes, &c. 


may be various; as external contufion, violent or long- 


continued riding ; ftrains of the mufcles of the back. 


incumbent on the kidneys; various acrids in the courfe 
of circulation conveyed to the kidneys; and perhaps 
fome other internal caufes not yet well known :, the 
moft frequent is that of calculous matter obftructing 
the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi formed in the pelvis of 


the kidneys, and either flicking there or falling into. 


the ureter, 

Prognofis. This is not different from that of other 
inflammatory difeafes. 

Gure. When any of thofe caufes operating as in- 
ducing the inflammation ftill continue to aét, the firft: 
object in the cure muft be the removal of thefe: but 
the principal intention to be had in view, is the re- 
folution of the inflammation which has already taken 
place. 
purpofe, the difeafe terminates in fuppuration, it muft 
be the endeavour of the practitioner to promote the 
difcharge of purulent matter, and the healing of the 
ulceration in the kidney. 

Thefe different objects are principally accomplithed 
by bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
glyfters, antiphlogiftic purgatives, and by the free 
ufe of mild and demulcent liquids. The ufe of 
blifters is fcarce admiffible, or at leaft will require 
great care to avoid any confiderable abforption of the. 
cantharides. 


The remote caufes of this difeafe- 


But when, notwithftanding efforts for this. 


The other fpecies of nephritis enumerated by au-- 


thors are only fymptomatic.. 


Genus XX. CYSTITIS.. 
Inflammation of the Buapper. 


Cyftitis, Sauv. gen. 108. Lin. 31.. Vog. 66° 


Sag. gen. 309. 
Inflammatio vefice, Hofm. EH. 157% 


The Cystitis from Internal Caufes.- 
Cyftitis fpontanea, Sauv. fp. I. 
The Cystiris from External Caufes... 


Cyflitis a cantharidibus, Sau». fp. 2. 


Cyftitis traumatica, Sauv. fp. 3. 
-§ ‘The 
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The inflammation of the bladder from internal caufes 

is a very rare diftemper; and when it does at any time 
occur, isto be cured in the fame manner with other in- 
flammations, avoiding only the ufe of cantharides. 
When the difeafe arifes from the internal ufe of thefe 
flies, camphor is recommended, befides other cool- 
ing medicines, and particularly cooling and emollient 


glyfters. 


Genus XXI. HYSTERITIS. 
Inflammation of the Urerus. 

Hyfteritis, Lin. 38. Vog. 63. 

Metritis, Sauv. gen. 107. Sag. gen. 319. 

Inflammatio et febris uterina, Hoffm. Il. 156. 

Defeription. This difeafe is often confounded with 
that called the puerperal or child-bed fever; but is 
effentially diftin& from it, as will be thown in its 
proper place. ‘The inflammation of the uterus is of- 
ten apt to terminate by gangrene: there is a pain 
in the bead, with delirium; and the uterine re- 
gion is fo excedingly tender, that it cannot bear the 
moft gentle preffure without intolerable pain. When 
the fundus uteri is inflamed, there is great heat, throb- 


bing, and pain, above the pubes ; if its pofterior part, 
the pain is more confined to the loins and re@um, with 
a tenefmus; if its anterior part, it fhoots from thence 


towards the neck of the bladder, and is attended with 
a frequent irritation to make water, which is void- 
ed with difficulty ; and if its fides or the ovaria are 
affected, the pains will then dart into the infide of the 
thighs, 

aris &c. Inflammations of the uterus, and in- 
deed of the reft of the abdominal vifcera, are very apt 
to take place in child-bed women ; the reafon of which 
feems to be the fudden change produced in the habit, 
and an alteration in the courfe of the circulating 
blood by the contraétion of the uterus after delivery. 
The preflure of the gravid uterus being fuddenly taken 
off from the aorta defcendens after delivery, the refift- 
ance to the impulfe of the blood paffing through all 
the veffels derived from it, and diftributed to the con- 
tiguous vifcera, will be confiderably leffened: it will 
therefore rufh into thofe veffels with a force fuperior 
to their refiftaace ; and, by putting them violently on 
the ftretch, may oceafion pain, inflammation, and fe- 
ver. This contraction of the uterus alfo renders its vef- 
{els impervious to the blood which had freely paffed 
through them for the fervice of the child during 
pregnancy ; and confequently a much larger quantity 
will be thrown upon the contiguous parts, which will 
ftill add to their diftenfion, and increale their tenden- 
cy to inflammation. 

Prognofis. An inflammation of the uterus general- 
ly may be expected to produce an obftru@tion of the 
lochia; but the fever produced feldom proves fa- 
tal, unlefs the inflammation be violent, and end in a 
gangrene, 

Cure. This isto be attempted by the fame general 
means already recommended, and the management of 
this diforder entirely coincides with that of the puerpe- 
ral fever. 


Genus XXII. RHEUMATISMUS. 
The RuEeumatism. 

Rheumatifmus, Sauv. gen. 185. Lia. 62. 
138. Beerh, 1400. Funck. 19. 
N® 205. . 


Vag. 


Cals ob 


Dolores rheumatici et arthritici, Hofm. Il. 317. 
Myofitis, Sag. gen. 301. 


P 


The Acute RHEUMATISM. 


Rheumatifmus acutus, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Rheumatifmus vulgaris, Sauv. ip. a 


A. The Lumzaco, or Rheumati/m in the mujcles of the 


Loins. 


Lumbago rheumatica, Sauv, gen. 212. Sag. p.t. 
Nephralgia rheumatica, Sauw. fp. 4. 


B. The Sciatica, J/chias, or Hip-Gout. 
Ifchias rheumaticum, Sauv. 213. fp. 10. 


. The Baflard Puevrisy, or Rheumatifn in the 
of the Thorax. 


Pleurodyne rheumatica, Sauv. gen. 148. fp. 3. 
Plenritis fpuria, Boerh. 88, 


neufcles 


The other {pecies, which are very numerous, are all 

fymptomatic ; as, 

Lumbago plethorica, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Ifchias fanguineum, Sauv, fp. 2. 

Pleurodyne plethorica, Sauv, fp. 1. 

Rheumatifmus hyftericus, Sau. {p.+. 

Ifchias hyftericum, Sauv. {p. 3. 

Pleurodyne hytterica, Sauv. {p. 6. 

Rheumatifmus faltatorius, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne flztulenta, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Pleurodyne a {pafmate, Sau. fp. 9. 

Rheumatifmus {corbuticus, Sauv. {p. 4. 

Lumbago fcorbutica, Scwv. fp. 5. 

Pleurodyne feorbutica, Sauv. 1.01, 

Ifchias fyphiliticum, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Pleurodyne venerea, Sauv. fp. ca 

Lumbago fympathica, Sauv. fp. 13. 

a mefenterit glandulis induratis 

a pancreate tumido, purulento, fcirrho/o, putri, 

ab induratis pyloro, vena cava, pancreate 

a rene feirrh-fo, putrefado 
ab abfcefju circa vene cave bifurcationem 

a vermibus intra renes. ; 

Lumbago a faburra, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne a cacochylia, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Rheumatifmus faltatorius verminofus, Sazv. ip. 8. 

If{chias verminofum, Sauv. fp. 8. 

Pleurodyne verminofa, Sauv. tpy2. 

Rheumatifmus metallicus, Sauv. {p. 10. 

Lumbago a hydrothorace, Sauv. fp. 14. 

Lumbago pfeudoifchuria, Sau. {p. 16. 

Pleurodyne a rupto wfophago, Sauv. fp. 20. 

Pleurodyne rachitica, Sauv. fp. ae : 

I'chias a fparganofi, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Pleurodyne catarrhalis, Sauv. {p. 14. 

Rheumatifmus necrofeos, Sauv. {p. 14. 

Rheumatifmus dorfalis, Sauv. {p. 11. 

Lumbago a fatyriafi, Sauv. fp. 15. 

Rheumatifmus febricofus, Sauv. {p. 9. 

Lumbago febrilis, Sauv. fp. 4. 

&c. &e. 

Defcription. The rheumatifm is particularly diftin. 
guifhed by pains affecting the joints, and for the moft 
part the joints alone; but fometimes alfo the mufcular 
parts. Very often they fhoot along the courfe of the 

rauicles 


racti 


Rhenu 
m. 


a Etice. 
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legma- mufcles from one joint to another, and are always much 


1% 


increafed by the aétion of the mulcles belonging to the 
joint or of joints affected. The larger joints are thofe 
moft frequently affected, fuch as the hip-joint and 
knees of the lower extremities, and the fhoulders and 
elbows of the upper ones. The ancles and writs are 
alfo frequently affected ; but the fmaller joints, fuch as 
thofe of the toes or fingers, feldom fuffer. Sometimes 
the difeafe is confined to one part of the body, yet 
very frequently it affeéts many parts of it ; and then it 
begins with a cold ftage, which is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the other fymptoms of pyrexia, and parti- 
eularly by a frequent, full, and hard pulfe. Some- 
times the pyrexia is formed before any pains are per- 
teived ; but more commonly pains are felt in particu- 
lar parts before any fymptoms of pyrexia occur. 
When no pyrexia is prefent, the pain may be confined 
to one joint only; but when any confiderable pyrexia 
takes place, though the pain may chiefly be felt in 
one joint, yet it feldom happens that the pains do not 
affeét feveral joints, often at the very famé time, but 
for the moft part fhifting their place, and having aba- 
ted in one joint they become more vielent in another. 
They do not commonly remain long in the fame joint, 
dut frequently fhift from one to another, and fome- 
times return to joints formerly affected; and in this 
manner the difeafe often continues for a long time. 
The fever attending thefe pains has an exacerbation 
every evening, and is moft confiderable during the 
night, when the pains alfo become more violent ; and 
{t is at the fame time that the pains fhift their place 
from one joint to another. ‘Thefe feem to be alfo in- 
creafed during the night by the body being covered 
more clofely, and kept warmer. 

A joint, after having been for fome time affected 
with pain, commonly becomes alfo affected with fome 


" {welling and rednefs, which is painful to the touch. It 


{eldom happens that a {welling coming on does not 
take off the pain entirely, or fecure the joint againtt 
a return of it. This difeafe is commonly attended 
with more or lefs fweating, which occurs early, but is 
feldom free or copious, and feldom either relieves from 
the pains or proves critical, The urine is high.co- 
Joured, and ia the beginning without fediment. This, 
however, does not prove entirely critical, for the dif- 
eafe often continues long after fuch a fediment has ap- 
peared in the urine. The blood is always fizy. The 
acute rheumatifm differs from all other inflammatory 
difeafes, in not being liable to’ terminate. in fuppura- 
tion: this almoft never happens; but the difeafe 
fometimes produces effufions of a tranfparent gelati- 
nous fluid into the fheathes of the tendons: but if 
thefe effufions be frequent, it is certain that the hquor 
mutt very frequently be abforbed ; for it very feldom 
happens, that confiderable or permanent tumors have 
been produced, or fuch as required to be opened and 
to have the contained fluid evacuated. Such tumors; 
however, have fometimes occurred, and the opening 
made in them has produced ulcers very difficult to 
heal. 

Sometimes the rheumatifm will continue for feveral 
weeks ; but it feldom proves fatal, and it is rare that 
the pyrexia continues to be confiderable for more than 
two or three weeks. While the pyrexia abates. in 
dts violence, if the pains of the joints continue, they 
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are lefs violent; more limited in their place, being Rheumatt- 


confined commonly to one or a few joints only; and 
are lefs ready to change their place. 
It is often a very. difficult matter to diftinguifh 


rheumatif{m from gout: but in rheumatifm there in ~ 


general occurs much lefs affection of the ftomach ; it 
affeéts chiefly the larger joints, and feveral of thefe 


-are often affeGted with fevere pain at the fame time: 


it occurs at an earlier period of life than gout ; it is 
not obferved to be hereditary ; and it can in general 
be traced to fome obvious exciting caufe, particularly 
to the action of cold. ; 

Caufes, &c. This difeafe is frequent in cold, and 
more uncommon in warm, climates. It appears moh 
frequently in autumn, and fpring; lefs frequently in 
winter, while the froft is, conftant ; and very feldom 
during the heat of fummer. It may, however, occur 
at any feafon, if viciffitudes of heat and cold be for the 
time frequent. For the moft part, the acute rheuma- 
tifm arifes from the application of cold to the body 
when. unufually warm ; or when the cold is applied 
to one part of ‘the body, whilit the other parts are 
kept warm; or laftly, when the application of the 
cold is long continued, as when moiit or wet clothes 


are applied to any part of the body.—Thefe caufes’ 


may affeét perfons of all ages; but the rheumatifm 
feldom appears either in very young or in elderly 
perfons, and moft commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty to that of 35. Thefe caufes may alfo affect 
perfons of any conftitution, but they moft commonly 
affect thofe of a fanguine temperament. 

With refpe& to the proximate caufe of rheumatifm, 
there have been various opinions. It has been im- 
puted to a peculiar acrimony; of which, however, 
there is no evidence ; and the confideration of the re- 
mote caufes, the fymptoms, and cure, render it very 
improbable. A difeafe of a rheumatic nature, how- 
ever, may be occafioned by an acrid matter applied to 
the nerves, as is evident -from the tooth-ach, a rheu- 
matic affection generally arifing from a carious tooth. 
Pains ariling from deep-feated fuppurations may alfo 
refemble the rheumatifm; and many cafes have oc- 
curred in which fuch fuppurations occafioned pains 
refembling the lumbago and ifchias; but from what 
hath been already faid, it feems improbable that ever 
any rheumatic cafe fhould end in fuppuration. 

The proximate caufe of rheumatifm hath by many 
been fuppofed to be a lentor in the fluids obftru@ting 
the veffels of the part; but in the former part of this 
treatife, fufficient reafons have been already laid down 
for rejecting the doétrine of lentor. While we cannot 
therefore find either evidence or reafon for fuppofing 


that the rheumatifm depends on any change in the, 
ftate of the fluids, we muift conclude that the proxi- 


mate caufe of it is the fame with that of other inflam- 
mations not depending upon a dire¢t ftimulus. 

In the cafe of rheumatifm, it is fuppofed that the 
moft common remote caufe of it, that is, cold applied, 
eperates efpecially on the veffels of the joints, thefe 
being lefs covered by a cellular texture than thofe of 
the intermediate parts of the limbs. It is farther 
fuppofed, that the application of cold produces a con- 
ftriction of the extreme veflels, and at the fame time 
an increafe of tone or phlogiftic diathefis in the courfe 
of them, from which arifes an increafed impetus of 
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Phlegma- the blood, and at the fame time a refiftance to the 


free paflage of it, and confequently inflammation and 
pain. It is alfo fuppofed, that the refiftance formed, 
excites the wis medicatrix to a further increafe of the 
impetus of the blood; and to fupport this, a cold 
lage arifes, a fpafm is formed, and a pyrexia and phlo- 
giltic diathefis are produced in the whole fyftem. 
Hence the caufe of rheumatifin appears to he exaclly 
analogous to that of inflammations depending on an 
increafed afllux of blood to a part while it is expofed 
to the action of cold. But there feems to be further 
in this difeafe fome peculiar affection of the mufcular 
fibres. Thefe feem to be under fome degree of rigi- 
dity; and therefore leis eafily admit of motion, and 
are pained upon the exertions of it. This alfo feems 
to be the affeGtion which gives opportunity to the 
propagation of pains from one joint to another, and 
which are moft feverely felt in the extremities termi- 
nating in the joints, becaufe beyond thefe the ofcilla- 
tions are not propagated. ‘This affeCtion of the muf- 
cular fibres explains the manner in which ftrains and 
fpafms produce rheumatic affections; and, on the 
whole, fhows, that with an inflammatory affection of 
the fanguiferous fyftem, there is alfo in rheumatifm a 
peculiar affeCtion of the mufcular fibres, which has a 
confiderable fhare in producing the phenomena of the 
difeafe. And it would even appear, that in what has 


coinmonly been called: acute rhewmatifm, in contradi- 
ftin@ion to the chronic, of which we are next to 
treat, there exifts not only a fate of active inflamma- 
tion in the affeéted parts, but alfo of peculiar irrita- 
bility ; and that this often remains after the inflamma- 
tion is very much diminifhed or has even entirely 


ceafed. Hence a renewal of the inflammation and re- 
currence of the pain take place from very flight caufes; 
and in the treatment of the difeafe both the flate of 
inflammation and irritability muft be had in view. 

Cure. For counteraCting the ftate of active inflam- 
mation, the chief aim of the praétitioner muft be to 
diminifh the general impetus of the circulation, and 
the impetus at the part particulaily affected. For 
counteracting the ftate of irritability, he muft endea- 
vour to remove the difpofition to encreafed action in 
the veffels ; to prevent the aétion of caufes exciting 
painful fenfations ; and to obviate their influence on 
the part. The cure therefore requires, in the firft 
place, an antiphlogiftic regimen, and particularly a to- 
tal abftinence from animal-food, and from all fermented 
er fpirituous liquors ; fubftituting a mild vegetable or 
milk diet, and the plentiful ufe of foft diluting liquors. 
On this principle alfo, blood-letting is the chief remedy 
of acute rheumatifm. The blood is to be drawn in large 
quantity ; and the bleeding is to be repeated in pro- 
portion to the frequency, fulnefs, and hardnefs of the 
pulfe, and the violence of the pain. For the moft 
part, large and repeated bleedings during the firit 
days of the difeafe feem to be neceflary, and accord- 
ingly have been very much employed: but to this 
fome bounds are to be fet 5. for very profufé bleedings 
eccafion a flow recovery, and if not abfolutely effec- 
tual, are ready te produce 2 chronic rheumatifm. 

Yo avoid that debility of the fyftem which general 
bleedings are apt to occafion, the urgent fymptom of 
pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings 5 and. 
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Prattieé 


when any {welling or rednefs have come wpos a joint, Rheumat 


the pain may very certainly be relieved by topical | 


bleedings: but as the pain and continuance of the 
difeafe feem to depend more upon the phlogiftic dia- 
thefis of the whole fyflem than upon the affetion of 


particular parts, fo topical bleedings will not fupply . 


the place of the general bleedings propofed above. 

To take off the phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in this 
difeafe, purging may be ufeful, if procured by medi- 
cines which do not ftimulate the whole fyftem, as ncu- 
tral falts, and other medicines which have a refrigerant 
power. Purging, however, is not fo ufeful as bleeding in 
remoying the phlogiftic diathefis; and when the difeafe 


has become general and violent, frequent ftools are in- . 


convenient, and even hurtful, by the motion and pain 
which they occafion. 

Next to blood-letting, nothing is of fo much fervice, 
both in alleviating the pains in this difeafe and in re- 
moving the phlogiftic diathefis, as the ufe of fudo- 
rifics: and of all the medicines belonging to this clafs, 
what has commonly been known by the name of Do. 
ver’s powder, a combination of powder of ipecacuan 
and opium, is the moft convenient and the moft ef- 
feQual. Copious {weating, excited by this medicine, 
and fupported for 10 or 12 hours by tepid diluents, 
fuch as decoétion of the woods, or the like, will in 
moft inftances produce a complete remiffion of the 
08 and by this pratice, combined with blood- 
etting and proper regimen, the difeafe may often be 
entirely removed. : 

If, however, after complete intermiflions from pain 
for fome length of time have been obtained by thefe 


means, it be found that there is a great tendency to a- 


return of the pains without any obvious caufe, recourfe 


may be had with very great benefit to the ufe of the: 


Peruvian bark. By the early ufe of this, where a 
complete intermiffion from pain is obtained, the ne- 
ceffity of repeated blood-letting and f{weating is often 
fuperfeded; but where a complete remiffion cannot be 
obtained, it has been fufpected by fome to be hurtful; 


and in thefe cafes, when blood-letting and fudorifics 


have been pufhed as far as may be thought prudent 


without being produ€tive of the defired effet, very : 


great benefit is often obtained from the ufe of calomel 
combined with opium, as recommended in the Edin- 


burgh Medical’ Commentaries by Dr: Hamilton of * 


Lynn-Regis. 

In this: difeafe, external applications are of little 
fervice. Fomentations in the beginning of the difeafe 
rather aggravate than relieve the pains. The. rubefa- 


cients and camphire are more effectual: but they. 


commonly only fhift them from one: part to another, 


and do not prove any cure of the general affection, 
Bliftering may alfo be very effeCtual in removing the - 


pain from a particular part; but will be of little 


ufe, except: where:the pains are much confined to one: 


place... 
“ARTHRODYNIA, or Chronic Raromatrsat. - 


Rheumatifmus chronicus AuCtorum,. 


Defcription... When the pyrexia attending the acute 


rheumatifm has ceafed ; when the {welling and rednefs - 


of the joints are entirely gone, but pains ftull continue 
to affect certain joints, which remain iliff, feel uneafy 
vpon 


mus, 


hlegma- upon motion, changes of weather, or in the night-time 
mic 


only, the difeafe is then called the chronic rheumati/in, 
as it often continues for a very long time. 

The limits between the acute and chronic rheuma- 
tifms are not always exaGly marked. When the 
pains are {till ready to fhift their place; when they. 
are efpecially fevere in the night-time; when, at the 
fame time, they are attended with fome degree of py- 
rexia, and with fome f{welling, and efpectally fome 
rednefs, of the joints; the difeafe is to be confidered as 
partaking of the nature of the acute rheumatifm. But 
when there is no longer any degree of pyrexia remain- 
ing ; when the pained joints are without rednefs ; 
when they are cold and ftiff ; when they cannot eafily 
be made to fweat; or when, while a free and warm 
fweat is brought out on the reft of the body, it is only 
clammy and cold on the pained joints; and when, fur- 
ther, the pains of.thefe are increafed by cold, and re- 
lieved by heat, applied to them; the cafe is to be con- 
fidered as that of a purely chronic rheumatif{m: or 
perhaps more properly the firft of the conditions now 
defcribed may be termed the ftate of irritability, and 
the fecond the ftate of atony. 

The chronic rheumatifm, ot rather the atonic, may 
affect different joints; but is efpecially apt to affect 
thofe which are furrounded with many mufcles, and 
thofe of which the mafeles are employed in the moft 
conftant and vigorous exertions. Such is the cafe of 
the vertebre of the loins, the affection of which is 
named /umbago; or of the hip-joint, when the difeafe 
is named ifchias or fciatica. 

Violent ftrains and fpafms occurring on fudden and 
fomewhat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic affec- 
tions, which at firft partake of the acute, but very foon 
change into the nature of the chronic, rheumatifm.— 
Such are frequently the lumbago, and other affections, 
which feem to be more feated in the mufcles than in 
the joints. ‘The diftinétion of the rheumatic pains 
from thofe refembling them which occur in the fiphy- 
lis and {curvy mutt be obvious, either from the feat of 
the pains, or from the concomitant fymptoms peculiar 
to thofe difeafes. The diftinétion of the rheumatifm 
from the gout will be more fully underftood from what 
i$ laid down under the genus Podagra. . 

Caufes, &c. The phenomena of the purely chronic 
rheumatifm lead us to conclude, that its proximate 
caufe is an atony both of the blood-veffels and of the 
mufcular fibres of the part affected, together with 
fuch a degree of rigidity and contra¢tion in the latter 
as frequently attend them in a ftate of atony: and in- 
deed this atony, carried to a certain extent, gives rife 
to a ftate of paralyfis, with an almoft total lofs of mo- 
tion in the affected limbs. The paralytic flate of 
rheumatifm therefore may be pointed out as a fourth 
condition of the difeafe, often claiming the attention 
of the praCtitioner. ves 

Cure. From the view juft now given of the proxi- 
mate caufe of chronic rheumatifm, the chief indication 
of cure mutt be, to réeftore the activity and vigour of the 
part, which is principally to be done by increafing 
the tone of the moving fibres, but which may fome- 
times alfo be aided by giving condenfation to the 
fimple folid. When, however, the difeafe has dege- 
neratéd into the ftate of paralyfis, the objects to be 
aimed at ‘are, the reftoration of a dué condition to the 
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nervous energy in the “part affected; the obtaining Rheumatit 


free circulation of blood through the veffels of the 
part; and the removal of rigidity in membranes and 
ligaments. 

For anfwering thefe purpofes, a great variety of re- 
mediés, both external and internal, are had recourfe 
to. ‘The chief of the external are, the fupporting the 
heat of the part, by keeping it conftantly covered with 
flannel; the increafing the heat of the part by exter- 
nal heat, applied either in a dry or humid form ; the 
diligent ufe of the flefh-brufh, or other means of fric- 
tion; the application of electricity in fparks or fhocks; 
the applcation of cold water by affufion or immerfion; 
the application of effential oils of the moft warm and 
penetrating kind; the application of falt brine; the 
employment of the warm bath or of the vapour baths, 
either to the body m general or to particular parts; 
and, laftly, the employment either of exercife of the 
part itfelf as far as it can eafily bear, or by riding or 
other modes of geftation. 

The internal remedies are, Large dofes of effen+ 
tial oils drawn from refinous fubftances, fuch as tur: 
pentine. Subitances containing fuch oils, as guaiac. 
Volatile alkaline falts. ‘Thefe or other medicines 
are directed to procure {weat ; and calomel, or fome 
other preparation of mercury, in {mall dofes, may becon- 
tinued for fome time. Befides thefe, there are feveral 
others recommended. The cicuta, aconitum, and hy- 
ofciamus, have in particular been highly extolled ; 
and an infufion of the rhododendron chryfanthum is 
faid to be employed by the Siberians with very great 
fuccefs. An account of the Siberian mode of practice 
is given by Dr Matthew Guthrie of Peterfburgh, in 
the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Commen- 
taries, and has been followed with fuccefs at other 
places. 


G. XXTV. ODONTALGIA, the Toors-acu. 


Odontalgia, Sauv. gen. 198. Lin. 45. Vog. 145. 
Sag. gen. 157. funck. 25. ; 
Odontalgia five rheumatifmus 
Il. 330. 
Odontalgia cariofa, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Odontalgia {corbutica, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Odontalgia catarrhalis, Sauv. {p. 3. 
Odontalgia arthritica, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Odontalgia gravidarum, Sauv. fp. 2. _ 
Odontalgia hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Odontalgia ftomachica, Sauv. fp. 9. 


odontalgicus, Hojfm. 


Defcription. This well-known difeafe makes its 
attack by a moft violent pain in the teeth, moft fre- 
quently in the molares, more rarely in the inciforiv, 
reaching fometimes up to the eyes, and fometimes 
backward into the cavity of the ear. At the fame 
time there is a manifeft determination to the head, 
anda remarkable tenfion and inflation of the veffels 
takes place, not only in the parts next to that where 
the pain is feated, but over the whole head. 

Caufes, &c. The toothach is fometimes merely a 
rheumatic affeGlion, arifing from cold, but more fre- 
quently from a carious tooth. It is alfo a fymptom 
of pregnancy, and takes place in fome nervous difer- 
ders ; it may attack perfons at any time of life, tho’ 
it is moft frequent in the young and plethoric. 
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Cure. Many empirical remedies have been propofed 
for the cure of the tooth-ach, but none have in any 
degree anfwered the purpofe. When the affection is 
purely rheumatic, bliftering behind the ear will almoft 
always remove it; but when it proceeds from a ca- 
rious tooth, the pain is much more obftinate. In this 
cafe it has been recommended to touch the pained 
part with a hot iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to 
deftroy the aching nerve ; to hold ftrong fpirits in the 
mouth ; to put a drop of oil of cloves into the hollow 
of the tooth, or a pill of equal parts of opium and 
camphire: but one of the moft ufeful applications of 
this kind is ftrong nitrous acid, diluted with three or 
four times its weight of fpirit of wine, and introduced 
into the hollow of a tooth from which great pain 
arifes, either by means of an hair pencil or a little 
,cotton. [he Peruvian bark has alfo been recom- 
mended, and perhaps with more juftice, on’ account of 
its tonic and antileptic powers ; but very often all thefe 


- remedies will fail, and the only infallible cure is to 


draw the tooth. See Surcery. 


Genus XXIV. PODAGRA, the Gour. 


Podagra, Vog. t75. Boerh. 1254. 

Febris podagrica, Vog. 69. 

Arthritis, Sauv. gen. 183. Lin. 60. Vog. 139. Sag. 
gen. 142. 

Dolor podagricus et arthriticus verus, Hof. II. 


Boh 
Dolores arthritici, Hof. II. 317. 
Affectus {pattico-arthritici, Funck. 46. 


Sp. I. The Regular Gour. 


Arthritis podagra, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Arthritis rachialgiea, Seuv. fp. pt. 
Arthritis eftiva, Sauv. fp. 4. 


Sp. Il. The tonic Gour.. 


Arthritis melancholica, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Arthritis hiemalis, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Arthritis chlorotica, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Arthritis afthmatica,. Sauv.. fp. 9. 


Sp. III. The Retrocedent Govr.. 
Sp.IV. The MMifplaced Gour. 


Defcription. What we call a: paroxy/m of the gout is 
principally conftituted by an inflammatory affection of 
fome of the joints. ‘This fometimes comes on fudden- 
ly, without any. warning, but is generally preceded: by 
feveral fymptoms ; fuch as the ceafing of a fweating 
which the feet had been commonly affected with be- 
fore; an unufual coldnefs of the feet and legs; a fre- 
quent numbnefs, alternating with a fenfe of prickling 
along the whole of the lower extremities; frequent 
cramps of the mufcles of the legs; and an unufual 
turgefcence of the veins. 

While thefe fymytoms take place in the lower ex- 
tremities, the body is affected with fome degree of 
torpor and languor, and the funGtions of the ftomach 
in particular are more or lefs difturbed. ‘I'he appe- 
tite is diminifhed ; and flatulency, or other fymptoms 
of indigeftion, are felt. ‘Thefe fymptoms take place 
for feveral days, fometimes for a week or two, before 
a paroxy{m comes on; but commonly, upon the day 


Cul NE. 


than ufual. 


The circumftances of paroxy{ms are chiefly the fol- 


lowing. They come on moft commonly in the {pring, 


and fooner or later according as the vernal heat fuc- 
ceeds fooner or later to the winter’s cold; and, per- 


haps, fooner or later alfo, according as the body may: 
happen to be more or lefs expofed to viciflitudes of. 


heat and cold. 


The attacks are fometimes felt firft in the evening,. 


but more commonly about two or three o’clock in the 
morning. ‘The paroxy{m begins with a pain affecting 
one foot, moft commonly in the ball or firft joint of 
the great toe, but fometimes in other parts of the 


‘foot. With the attack of this pain, there is com- 


monly more or lefs of a cold fhivering ; which, as 
the pain increafes, gradually ceafes; and is fucceeded 
by a hot ftage of pyrexia, which continues for the 
fame time with the pain itfelf, From the frft attack,. 


the pain becomes, by degrees, more violent, and con- 


tinues in this ftate with great reftleffnefs of the whole 
body till next midnight, after which it gradually re. 
mits; and, after it has continued for 24 hours from 
the commencement of the firft attack, it commonly 
ceafes almoft entirely ; and, with the coming on of a. 
gentle {weat, allows the patient to fall afleep. The pa- 
tient, upon coming out of this fleep in the mornings, 
finds the pained part affe¢ted with fome rednefs and 
{welling, which, after having continued for fome days, 
gradually abate. 

When a paroxy{m has thus come on, although the. 
violent pain after 24 hours be confiderably abated, 
the patient is not entirely relieved from it. For fome. 
days he has every evening a return of more confider- 
able pain and pyrexia, and thefe continue with more 
or lefs violence till morning. After going on in this. 
manner for feveral days, the difeafe fometimes goes. 
entirely off, not to return till after a long interval, 

When the difeafe, after having thus remained for. 
fome time in a joint, ceafes entirely, it generally. 
leaves the perfun in very perfeét health, enjoying, 
greater eafe and alacrity in the funGtions of both bo- 
dy and mind than-he had for a long time before ex- 
perienced. (ou 

At the beginning of the difeafe, the returns of it are- 
fometimes only once in three or four years: but as it ad-. 
vances, the intervals become fhorter, and at length the. 
attacks are annual ; afterwards they come twice each 
year; and at length recur feveral times during the. 
courfe of autumn, winter, and {pring ; and as, when. 
the fits are frequent, the paroxy{ms become alfo. 
longer, fo, in the advanced ftate of the difeafe, the pa- 
tient is hardly ever tolerably free from it, except per- 
haps for two or three months in fummer. ~ 

The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked by the. 
parts which it affects. At firft, it commonly affe&s 
one foot only ; afterwards every paroxy{m affeéts both. 
feet, the one after the other; and as the difeafe pro- 
ceeds, it not. only affects both feet at once, but, after. 
having ceafed in the foot which was fecondly attacked, 
returns again into the firft, and perhaps.a fecond time, 
alfo into the other. Its changes of places are. not only 
from one foot to another, but from the feet into other 
joints, efpecially thofe of the upper and lower. extre- 
mities; fo that there is hardly a joint of the body 
| which, 
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which, on one occafion or other, is not affected. It 
fometimes affeéts two different joints at the very fame 
time ; but more commonly it is at any one time fevere 
in a fingle joint only, and paffes in fucceffion from 
one joint to another ; fo that the patient’s affliction is 
often protracted for a long time. 

When the difeafe has often returned, and the pa- 
roxyfms have become very frequent, the pains are com- 
monly lefs violent than they were at firft ; but the pa- 
tient is more affeéted with ficknefs, and the other 
fymiptoms of the atonic gout, which fhall be hereafter 
mentioned. 

After the firt paroxyfm of the difeafe, the joints 
which have been- affected are entirely reftored to their 
former fupplenefs and ftrength: but after the difeafe 
has recurred very often, the joints affected do neither 
fo fuddenly nor entirely recover their former ftate, but 
continue weak and ftiff; and thefe effects at length pro- 
ceed to fuch a degree, that the joints lofe their mo- 


' tion entirely. 


In many perfons, but not in all, after the difeafe has 
frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky nature are 
formed upon the outfide of the joints, and for the moft 
part immediately under the fkin. ‘The matter feems 


to be depofited at firft in a fluid form, afterwards’ 


becoming dry and firm. In their firm ftate, thefe con- 
cretions are a hard earthy fubftance, very entirely fo- 
luble in acids. After they have been formed, they 
contribute, with other circumftances, to deftroy the 
motion of the joint. 

In moft perfons who have laboured under the gout 
for many years, a nephritic affection comes on, and 
difcovers itfelf by all the fymptoms which ufually at- 
tend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and which 
we fhall have occafion to defcribe in another place. 
All that is. neceflary to be obferved here is, that the 
nephritic affe@tion alternates with paroxy{ms. of the 
gout ; and that the two affections, the nephritic and 
the gouty, are hardly ever prefent at the fame time. 
This alfo may be obferved, that children of gouty or 
nephritic parents commonly inherit one or other of 
thefe difeafes; but whether the principal difeafe of 
the parent may have been either gout or nephritis 
alone, fome of the children have the one and fome 
the other. In fome of them, the nephritic affection 
occurs alone, witheut any gout fupervening ; and this 
happens to be frequently the cafe with the female chil- 
dren of gouty parents. 

In the whole of the hiftory already given, we have 
deferibed the moft common form of the difeafe, and 
which therefore, however diverfified in the progrefs of 
it, may be {till called the regular flate of the gout.— 
Upon fome occafions, however, the difeafe affumes 


different appearances x. but as we fuppofe the difeafe | 


to depend always upon a certain diathefis, or difpofi- 
tion of the fyftem ; fo every appearance which we can 
perceive to depend: upon that fame difpofition, we ftill 
confider as a fymptom and cafe of. the gout.. The prin- 
cipal circumftance,. in what we term the regular gout, 
is the inflammatory affection of the joints ;. and what- 
eve: fymptoms we can perceive to be conne¢ted with, 
er to depend upon, the difpofition which produces 
that inflammatory affeCtion, but without its taking 
place or being prefent at. the fame time, we name the 
seregular gout. 
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Of fuch irregular gout there are three different Podagra. 


ftates, which may be named the atonic, the retrocedent y 
and the mifplaced gout. . 

The firft is, when the gouty diathefis prevails in the: 
fyftem ; but, from certain caufes, does not produce the: 
inflammatory affection of the joints. In this cafe, the: 
morbid fymptoms which appear, are chiefly affections 
of the ftomach, fuch as lofs of appetite, indigeftion,, 
and its various attendants of ficknefs, naufea, vo- 
miting, flatulency, acid eructations, and pains in the 
region of the ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are frequent- 
ly accompanied with pains and cramps in feveral parts 
of the trunk and the upper extremities of the body,. 
which are relieved by the difcharge of wind from. the 
ftomach. Together with thefe: affections. of the fto- 
mach, there commonly occurs a. coftivenefs ; but. 
fometimes a loofenefs, with colic pains. Thefe affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal are often attended with 
all the fymptoms of hypochondriafis, {uch as dejection 
of mind, a conftant and anxious attention to the. 
flighteft feelings, an imaginary aggravation of thefey, 
and an. apprehenfion of danger from them. 

In the fame atoni¢ gout, the vifcera of the thorax. 
alfo are fometimes affected, and palpitations, faintings,, 
and afthma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur headachs,. giddinefs, apo- 
pleétic and paralytic affections. 

When the feveral fymptoms now mentioned occur: 

in habits having the marks of a gouty difpolition,. 
this may. be fufpe¢ted to have. laid. the. foundation of 
them; and efpecially when either, in fuch habics, a 
manifeft tendency to the inflammatory affection has 
formerly appeared, or when the fymptoms mentioned. 
are intermixed with and are relieved by fome degree: 
of the inflammatory gout. In fuch. cafes there can. 
be no-doubt of confidering the whole as a flate of the. 
gout. : 
Another ftate of the difeafe we name: the. retrocedent 
gout. This occurs when an inflammatory ftate of the 
joints has, in the ufual manner, come on, but without 
arifing tothe ordinary degree of pain and inflammation ; 
or at leaft without thefe continuing for the ufual time, 
or without their receding gradually in the ufual man- 
ner; thefe affeétions of the joints fuddenly and entirely 
ceafe, while fome internal part becomes affected. The 
internal part moft commonly attacked isthe ftomach . 
which then is affeGted with anxiety, ficknefs, vomit- 
ing, or violent. pain: but fometimes the internal part: 
is the heart, which gives occalion to a fyncope ; fome- 
times it is the lungs, which ate affected with afthma ; 
and fometime’ itis the head, giving occalion to apo- 
pléxy or palfy. In all thefe cafes there can be no 
doubt that the fymptoms are alla part of the fame dls 
eafe, however different the affection may feem to be in 
the parts which it attacks. 

The third: ftate. of irregular gout, which we name. 
the mi/placed, is when the gouty diathefis, inftead of 
producing the inflammatory affection: of: the joints, 
produces an inflammatory afieCtion of fome internal 
part, and which appears from the fame fymptoms that 
attend the inflammations: of thofe parts: arifing from 
other caufes. 

Whether the gouty diathefis does ever produce fuch 
inflammation of the internal parts without having firtt 


produced it in the joints, or whether the inflammation 
of 
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Phlegma- of the internal part’ be always a tranflation from the 
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joints previoufly affeéted, we dare not determine; but, 
even fuppofing the latter to be always the cafe, we think 
the difference of the affection of the internal part mutt 
{till diftinguith the mi/placed from what we have named 
the retrocedent gout. 

With regard to the mifplaced gout, Dr Cullen, 
whom we here follow, tells us, that he never met with 


-any cafes of it in his practice, nor does he find any di- 


ftinily marked by practical writers, except that of a 
pnheumonic inflammation. 
There are two cafes of a tranflated gout; the one 


-of which is an affeétion of the meck of the bladder, 


producing pain, flrangury, and a catarrhus vefice : 


- the other is an affe€tion of the rectum, fometimes in- 
dicated by pain alone in that part, and fometimes by 


hemhorrhoidal fymptoms. In gouty perfons fuch af- 
feGtions have béen known to alternate with inflamma- 
tory affections of the joints; but whether thefe be- 
long to the retrocedent or to the mifplaced gout, our 


.author pretends not to determine. 


It is commonly fuppofed, that there are fome cafes 
of rhenmatifm which are {carcely to be diftinguifhed 
from the gout: but thefe, Dr Callen thinks, are but 


few; and that the two difeafes may be for the moft 


part diftinguifhed with great certainty, by obferving 
the predifpofition, the antecedent circumftances, the 
parts affected, the recurrences of the difeafe, and its 
connection with the fyftem; which circumftances, 


' for the moft part, appear very differently in the two 
-difeafes. 


__ Caufer, &c. The gout is generally an hereditary 
difeafe : but fome perfons, without any hereditary dif- 
pofition, feem te acquire it; and in fome an hereditary 
difpofition may be counteracted from various caufes. It 
attacks the male fex efpecially; but it fometimes, tho’ 
more rarely, attacks alfo the female. The females 
hable to it are thofe of the more robuft and full 
habits; and it very often happens to thofe before the 
menftrual evacuation hath ceated. Dr Cullen hath alfo 
found it occurring in feveral females whofe menttrual 
evacuations were more abundant than ufual. 

The gout feldom attacks eunuchs; and when it does, 
feems to fall upon thofe who happen to be of a robuft 
habit, to lead an indolent life, and to live very full. It 
attacks efpecially men of robuit and large bodies, who 
have large heads, are of full and corpulent habits, and 
whofe fkins are covered with a thicker rete mucofum, 
which givesa coarfer furface.  ‘I’o {peak in the flyle of 
the ancient phyficians, the gout will feldom be found to 
attack thofe of a fanguine, or fuch as are of a purely 
melancholic temperament ; but very readily thefe of a 
cholerico-fanguine temperament. It is, however, very 
difficult to treat this matter with precifion. ‘Ihe gout 
feldom attacks perfons employed in conftant bodily 
labour, or thofe who live much upon vegetable ali- 
ment. It does not commonly attack men till after 
the age of 35; and generally not till a ftill later pe~ 
riod. ‘There are indeed inftances of the gout appear- 
ing more early ; but thefe are few in comparifon of 
the others. When the difeafe does appear early in life, 
it feems to be in thofe who have the hereditary difpo- 
fition very ftrong, and to whom the remote caufes here- 
after mentioned have been applied in a very confide- 
rable degree. 


men particularly of a certain habit, its remote caufes 
may be confidered as predifponent and occafional. 
The predifponent caufe, as far as exprefled by exter- 
nal appearances, has been already marked; and phy- 
ficians have been very confident in afligning the occa- 
fional caufes: but in a difeafe depending fo much up- 
on a predifpofition, the afligning occafioral caufes 
muft be uncertain; as in the predifpofed the occa- 
fional caufes may not always appear, and in perfons 
not predifpofed they may appear without effeé&t ; and 
this uncertainty mutt particularly affect the cafe of the 
out. 
, The o¢cafonal cauifes of the difeafe feem to be of 
two kinds. Firft, thofe which induce a pletheric 
ftate of the body. Secondly, thofe which in ple- 
thoric habits, induce a’ ftate of debility... Of the firlt 
kind are a fedentary, indolent manner of life, anda 
full diet of animal-food. Of the fecond kind of occa- 
fional caufes which induce debility are excefs in venery ; 
intemperance in the ufe of intoxicating liquors; indi- 
geftion, produced either by the quantity or quality of 
the aliments; much application to fludy or bufinefs, 
night-watching, exceflive evacuations ; the ceafing of 
ufual labour ; a fuddea change from a very full to a 
very fpare diet ; the large ufe of acids and acefcents ; 
and laitly, cold applied to the lower extremities. The 
former feem to at by increafing the. predifpofi- 
tion; the latter are commonly the exciting caufes, 
both of the firft attacks, and of the repetitions of the 
difeafe. 

With refpect to the proximate caufe of the gout, it 
has generally been thought that it depends ona cer- 
tain morbific matter always prefent in the body; and 
that this matter, by certain caufes, thrown upon the 
joints or other parts, produces the feveral phenomena 
of the difeafe. 

This doctrine, however ancient and generally re- 
ceived, appears to Dr Cullen to be very doubtful. 
For, 

Firft, there is no dire€t evidence of any morbific 
matter being prefent in perfons difpofed to the gout. 
There are no experiments or obfervations which fhow 
that the blood or other humours of gouty perfons are 
in any refpect different from thofe of others. Previous 
to attacks of the gout, there appear no marks of any 
morbid ftate of the fluids ; for rhe difeafe generally ai- 
tacks thofe perfons who have enjoyed the meit perfect 
health, and appear to be in that ftate when the difeafe 
comes on. Att acertain period of the difeafe, a pecu- 
liar matter indeed appears in.gouty perfons ; but this, 
which dees not appear in every initance, and which 
appears only after the difeafe has fubfilted for a long 
time, feems manifeftly to be the effet, not the caufe, of 
the difeafe. Further, though there be certain acrids 
which, taken into the body, feem to excite the gout, 
it is probable that thefe acrids operate otherwife in 
exciting the difeafe, than by affording the material 
caufe of it. In general, therefore, Dr Cullen thinks 
there is no proof of any morbific matter being the 
caufe of the gout. 

Secondly, the fuppofitions concerning the particu- 
lar nature of the matter producing the gout, have been 
{fo various, and fo contradictory, as to allow us to 
conclude, that there is truly no proof of.the exiflence 

or 
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ictice, 


ema- of any of them. 


With refpe& to many of thefe fup- 
pofitions, they are fo inconfiftent with chemical phi- 
lofophy, and with the laws of the animal cecomony, 
that they mut be entirely rejected. 

Thirdly, the fuppofition of a morbific matter as the 
caufe, is not confiftent with the phenomena of the dif- 


eafe, particularly with its frequent and fudden tranfla- , 


tions from one part to another. 

Fourthly, the fuppofition is further rendered im- 
probable by this, that, if a morbific matter did exift, 
its operation fhould be fimilar in the feveral parts which 
it attacks: whereas it feems to be very different, be- 
ing ftimulant, and exciting inflammation, in the joints; 
but fedative and deflreying the tone in the ftomach : 
which, upon the fuppofition of the fame particular 
matter a¢ting in both cafes, is not to be explained by 
any difference in the part affected. 

Fifthly, Some faéts alledged in proof of a morbific 
matter, are not fufficiently confirmed; fuch as thofe 
which would prove the difeafe to be contagious. ‘There 
is, however, no proper evidence of this, the fa&s given 
being not only few, but exceptionable, and the nega- 
tive obfervations innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favour of a 
morbific matter are founded upon a miftaken explana- 
tion. The difeafe has been fuppofed to depend upon 


‘a morbific matter, becaufe it is hereditary. But the in- 


ference is not juft: for moft hereditary difeafes do not 
depend upon any morbifie matter, but upon a parti- 
eular conformation of the flruéture of the body tranf- 
mitted from the parent to the offspring ; and this laft 
appears to be particularly the cafe in the gout. It 
‘may be alfo obferved, that hereditary difeafes depend- 


“yng upon a morbilic matter, et always mach more 


early in life than the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, ‘The fuppofttion of a morbific matter be- 
ing the caufe of the gout, has been hitherto ufclefs, as 
it has not faggefted® any fuceefsful method of cure. 
Particular theories of gout have often qggrupted the 
practice, and have’ frequently led from thofe views 
which might have been uleful, and from that practice 
which experience had approved. Further, though 
the fuppofition of a morbific matter has been generally 
received, it has been as generally negleéted in prac- 
tice. When the gout’has a affected’ the ftomach, no- 
body thinks of corre¢ting the matter fuppofed to be 
prefent there, but merely. of reftoring the tone: of the 
moving fibres. 

Eighthly, The fuppofition’ of a morbific matter is 
quite fuperfluous: for it cepa nothing, without fup- 
pofing that matter to produce a change in the fate of 


- the moving powers ;-and a change in«the ftate of the 


moving powers, produced by dihes caufes, - explains 
every circumftance without the fuppofition of a morbi- 
fic matter; and it maybe obferved, that many of the 
caufes exciting the gout, do not operate upon the 
ftate of the fluids, but direétly'and folely upon that 
of the moving powers.: 


Laftly, Dr Cullen conténds that ‘the fuppofition’ of ” 
a°*morbific matter’ is fuperfluous ; becaufe, without - 


that, the difeafé can be explained, he thinks, in a 


manner more-confiftent with its phenomena, with the: 


laws of the animal economy, and with: the method 
of cure which experience has approved. 
proceed to give this explanation ; but, before enter- 
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ing upon it, we muft premife fome general obferva- Podagra, 


tions which Dr Cullen itates. 

The firft obfervation is, ‘That the gout is a difeafe of 
the whole fyftem, or depends upon a certain sie neva 
conformation and ftate of the body, which manifeftly 
appears from the facts above mentioned. But the ge- 
neral flate of the fyftem depends chiefly upon the ftate 


-of its primary moving powers; and therefore the gout 


may be fuppofed to be an affection of thefe chiefly. 

The fecond obfervation is, That the gout is mani- 
feftly an affection of the nervous fyftem; in which the 
primary moving powers of the whole fyftem are lodged. 
‘The occafional or exciting caufes are almoft all fuch’ 
as act directly upon the nerves and nervous fyftem; 
and the greater part of the fymptoms of the atonic or 
retrocedent gout are manifeftly affections of the fame 
fyftem. This leads .us to feek for an explanation of 
the whole of the difeafe, in the laws of the nervous 
fyftem, and particularly in the changes which may 
happen in the balance of its feveral parts. 

The third obfervation is, That the ftomach, which 
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has fo’univerfal a confent withthe reit of the fyftem, - 


is the internal: part that is the moft frequently, and 
often very confiderably, affe€&ted by the gout. The pa- 


roxyfms of the difeafe are commonly preceded by an * 
affeCtion of the ftomach ; many of the exciting caufes~ 


a&t firft upen the ftomach, and the fymptoms of the 
atonic and retrocedent gout: are-moft’commonly and 


chiefly affetions of the fame organ, This obfervation ° 


leads us to remark,.that there 1s a balance fubfifling 
between the ftate of the internal and that of the ex- 


ternal parts; and, in particular, that the ftate of the ~ 
ftomach is connected with that of the external parts, » 


fo that the ftate of tene in the one may be-communi- 
cated to the other. 


Thefe obfervations being premifed, Dr Cullen offers“ 


the following pathology of the gout. 

In fome perfons there is a ‘certain vigorous and ple- 
thoric ftate of the fyftem, which at‘a certain period of 
life is liable to a lofs of tone in the extremities. This 


isin fome meafure-commnnicated to the whole fyftem, .- 
but appears more efpecially in the funétions of the fto- 


When this lofs of tone-occurs while the energy 
of the brain {till retains its vigour, the vis medicatrix 
nature is excited to reftore the tone of thé parts; and 


accomplifhes it; by exciting an inflammatory affetion © 


When ‘this has fub- 


in fome part of the extremities. 


fifted for fome days, the tone of the extremities and = 
of the whole fyftem: is reftored, arid the patient re- - 


turns to his ordinary faté of liealeh? 


This is the courfe of things in the ordinary form of — 
the difeafe, which we name the regular gout; but there ~ 
are circumftances of: the body, in which this courfe is ° 


interrupted or varied. 
taken place, if the reaction-do not fueceed, the atony 


"Fhus, when ‘the atony has : 


continues in the ftomach, or perhaps in other internal *: 
parts; and produces that ftate which Dr Cullen, for 


reafons now obvious, named the atonic gout. 


A fecond cafe of variation in thie courfe of the gout 


is, when to the atony the reaction and inflammation 
have to a certain degree fucceeded; but from’ caufes 


either internal-or external the tone of the extremities * 


and perhaps of the whole fyftem is weakened ; fo that 


the inflammatory ftate, before it had either proceeded - 
to the degree, or continued for the time, requifite for * 
seftoring: < 
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moet)! 
reftoring the tone of the fyftem, fuddenly and entirely 
‘ceafes : whence the ftomach, and other internal parts, 
‘relapfe into the ftate of atony ; and perhaps have that 
-increafed by the atony communicated from the extre- 
‘mities: all which appears in what has been termed 
the retrocedent_flate of the gout. 

A third cafe of variation from the ordinary courfe 
-of the gout, is, when to the atony, ufually preceding, 
an inflammatory reation fully fucceeds, but has its 
mafual determination to'the joints by fome circumftances 
iprevented; and is therefore directed to fome internal 
part, where it produces an inflammatory affetion, and 
that ftate of things which we have named the mi/placed 


out. 


Though this theory of Dr Cullen’s be fupported 
with much ingenuity, yet we may confidently venture 
to affert, that on this fubje@ -he has been lefs fuccefs- 
ful in-eflablifhing his own opinion, than in combating 
thofe of others; and this theory, as well as others 
formerly propofed, is liable to numerous and unfur- 
snountable objections. According to the hypothefis, 
a vigorous and plethoric habit fhould in every cafe 
exift prior tothe appearance of gout; which is by no 
means confiftent with fact: nor is it true that a vi- 
gorous and plethoric habit is liable at a certain age 
to a lofs of tone-in the extremities; which is another 
neeeflary condition in the hypothefis. Lofs of tone 
often occurs in the extremities without exerting any 
peculiar influence on the ftomachs and why a lofs of 
tone in the ftomach fhould excite the vis medicatrix na- 
tura, to reftore it by exciting an inflammatory affec- 
tion in fome part of the extremities, is very incon- 
ceivable. Were the hypothefis true, every dy{peptic 


“patient fhould infallibly be affected with. gout; which, 


however, is by no means the cafe. In fhort, every ftep 
in the theory is-liable to unfurmountable objeGions; and 
it by no means, any more than former hypothefes, ex- 
plains the phenomena of the difeafe, particularly what 
Dr Cullen has himfelf fo accurately pointed out, the 
connection of gouty with calculous complaints. 

A very ingenious work has lately been publifhed by 
an anonymous author, entitled ‘¢ a Treatife on Gravel 
and upon Gout ” in which the fources of each are in- 
vefligated, and effectual means ‘of preventing or re- 
moving thefe difeafes recommended. In this treatife 
an attempt is made to prove, that both difeafes de- 


pend upon a peculiar concreting acid, the acid of 


calculi, or the /ithic acid, as it has been ftyled by fome. 
He fuppofes this acid, conftantly prefent to a certain 
degree in the circulating fluids, to be precipitated by 
the introdu€iion of other acids; and in this manner 
he explains the influence of acid wines and other li- 
quors, asclaret, cyder, &c. inducing gout; for he con- 
fiders the circumftance chiefly conftituting the dif- 
eafe as being an inflammation in parts of which the 
functions have been interrupted by the redundant 
acid precipitated. Although this theory be fupport- 
ed with much ingenuity, yet it is alfo liable to many 
objections. The fudden attack of the affe&tion; its 
fudden tranfition from one part of the body to ano- 
ther; the inftant relief of one part when another comes 
to be affeéted; and the various anomalous forms which 
the difeafe puts on, having an exa& refemblance to 
different affections; are altogether irreconcileable to 
the idea of its depending on any fixed obftruction at 
No 205. 
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a particular part arifing from concreting acid. Nor Po 


does the plan of prevention and cure which he pro- 
pofes, and- which confilts chiefly in abftinence from 
acid and in the deftruction of acid, by any means cor- 
refpond in every particular to be beit eftablithed fads 
refpecting the treatment of gout ; to which we next 
proceed. 

Cure. In entering upon this, we muft obferve, in the 
firft place, that a cure has been commonly thought im- 
poflible ; and we acknowledge it to be very probable, 
that the gout, as a difeafe of the whole habit, and 
very often depending upon original conformation, can« 
not be cured by medicines, the effe€ts of which are al- 
ways very tranfitory, and feldom extend to the produ- 
cing any confiderable change of the whole habit. 

It would perhaps have been happy for gouty per- 
fons if this opinion had been implicitly received by 
them ; as it would have prevented their having been 
fo often the dupes of felf-interefted pretenders, who 
have either amufed them with inert medicines, or have 
rafhly employed thofe of the moit pernicious tendency. 
Dr Cullen, who has treated of ‘the cure of the difeafe 
with great judgment, .as he has done the theory with 
much ingenuity, is much difpofed to believe the impoffi- 
bility of a cure of the gout by medicines; and more cer- 
tainly ftill inclined to think, that, whatever may be the 
poflible power of medicines, yet no medicine for curing 
the gout has hitherto been found. Although almoft 
every age has prefented a new remedy, all hitherto of- 
fered have, very foon after, been either neglected as 
ufelefs, or condemned as pernicious. 

But, though unwilling to admit the power of medi. 
cines, yet he contends, that a great deal can be done 
towards the cure of the gout by a regimen: and he 
is firmly perfuaded, that any man who, early in life, 
will enter upon the conftant pra¢tice of bodily labour, 
and of abftinence from animal-food, will be preferved 
entirely from the difeafe. 

Whether there be any other means of radically cu- 
ring the gout, the Doétor is not ready to determine. 
There are hiftories of cafes of the gout, in which 
it is faid, that by great emotions of mind, by wounds, 
and by other accidents, the fymptoms have been fud- 
denly relieved, and never again returned; but how 
far thefe accidental cures might be imitated by art, 
or would fucceed in other cafes, is at leaft extremely 
uncertain. 

The praétices proper and neceflary in the treatment 
of the gout, are te be confidered under two heads : 
Firft, As they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxy{ms ; or, /econdly, As during the time of thefe. 
In the intervals of paroxy{ms, the indications are, to 
prevent altogether the return of paroxy{ms; or at leatt 
to render them lefs frequent, and more moderate. Du- 
ring the time of paroxyfms, the indications are, to 
moderate the violence and fhorten the duration of them 
as much as can be done with fafety. 

It has been already obferved, that the gout may be 
entirely prevented by conftant bodily exercife, and by 
a low diet ; and Dr Cullen is of opinion, that this pre- 
vention may take place even in perfons who have a he- 


reditary difpofition to the difeafe. Even when the dif- 


pofition has difcovered itfelf by feveral paroxy{ms of 


inflammatory gout, he is perfuaded that labour and 
abftinence will abfolutely prevent any returns of it for 
the 
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pmia- the reft of life. Thefe, therefore, are the means of an- 
_f{wering the firft indication to be purfued in the inter- 


vals of paroxyfms. 
Exercife in perfons difpofed to the gout, in DrCul- 


‘en’s opinion, has effect by anfwering two purpofes : 
‘One of thefe is the ftrengthening of the tone of the 
“extreme veffels; and the other, the guarding againit’a 
‘plethoric ftate. 
‘ployed early in life, and before intemperance has weak- 


For the former, if exercife be em- 


ened the body, a very moderate degree of it will an- 
fwer the purpofe; and, for the latter, if abftinence be 
at the fame time obferved, little exercife will be ne- 
ceflary. 

With refpe& to exercife, this in general is to be ob- 


ferved, that it fhould never be violent; for, if violent, 
‘jt cannot be long continued, and muft always endan- 


ger the bringing on an atony in proportion to the 
violence of the preceding exercife. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that the exercife of gefta- 
tion, though confiderable and conftant, will not, if it 
be entirely without bodily exercife, anfwer the purpofe 
in preventing the gout.. For this end, therefore, the 
exercife muft be in fome meafure that of the body; and 
mutt be moderate, but at the fame time conftant and 
continued through life. 

In every cafe and circumftance of the gout in which 
thé patient retains the ufe of his limbs, bodily exer- 
cife, inthe intervals of paroxy{ms, will be always ufe- 
ful; and in the beginning of the difeafe, when the 
difpofition to it is not yet itrong, exercife may prevent 
a paroxy{m which otherwife might have come on. In 
more advanced ftates of the difeafe, however, »when 
there is fome difpofition toa paroxyfm, much walking 
will bring it on; either as it weakens the tone of the 
lower extremities, or as it excites an inflammatory dif- 
pofition in them; and thus it feems to be that {trains 
or contufions often bring on a paroxy{m of the gout. 

Abftinence, the other part of the proper regimen 
for preventing the gout, is of more difficult applica- 
tion. Ifan abftinence from animal food be entered 
upon early in life, while the vigour of the fyftem is 
yet entire, Dr Cullen has no doubt of its being both 
fafe and effe€tual: but if the motive for this diet fhall 
not have occurred till the ccnftitution has been broken 
by intemperance, or by the decline of life, a low diet 
may then endanger the bringing on an atonic fate. 

Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in the 
decline of life, and bé at the feme time a very great 
change from the former manner of living, the with- 
drawing of an accuflomed flimulus of the fyitem may 
readily throw this into an atonic fate. 

The fafety of an abftemiou: courfe may be greater 
or lefs according to the management of it. It is ani- 
mal food which efpecially difpofes to the plethoric and 
inflammatory ftate, and that food is ta be therefore 
efpecially avoided ; but, on the other hand, vegetable 
aliment of the loweft quality is in danger of weak- 
ening the fyitem too much by not affording fuf- 
ficient nourifhment, and more particulerly of weaken- 
ing the tone of the ftomach by its acefcency. It is 
therefore a diet of a middle nature that is to be cho- 
fen ; and milk is precifely of this:kind, as containing 


‘both animal and vegetable matter. 


As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being 


a vegetable matter containing the greatelt portion of 
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nourifhment, the farinaceous feeds are next to be cho- Podegia. 
fen, and are the food moft proper to be joined with ~~ 


‘milk. 


‘With refpe& to drink, fermented liquors are ufeful 
only when they are joined with animal food,’ and that 
by their acefcency; and their ftimulus is only necef- 
fary from cuftom. When, therefore, animal food is 
to be avoided, fermented liquors ‘are unneceflary ; and 
by increafing the acefcency of vegetables, thefe liquors 
may be hurtful. The ftimulus of fermented or {pirt- 
tuous liquors is not neceflary to the young and vigo- 
rous, and when much employed impairs the tone of 
the fyftem. Thefe liquors, therefore, are to be avoid- 
ed, except fo far as cuftom and the declining ftate of 
the fyltem may have rendered them neceflary. For 
preventing or moderating the regular gout, water is 
the only proper drink. 

With refpeét to an abftemious courle, it has been 
fuppofed, that an abftinence from animal food and fer- 
mented liquors, or the living upon milk and farinacea 
alone for the {pace of one year, might be fufficient for 
a radical cure of the gout: and it is poffible that, at 
a certain period of life, in certain circumftances of the 
conttitution, fuch a meafure might anfwer the purpofe. 
But this is very doubtful; and it is more probable, 
that the abftinence muft, in a great meafure, be con- 
tinued, and the milk-diet be perfifted in, for the re- 
mainder of life. It is well known, that feveral per- 
fons who had entered on an abftemious courfe, and 
had been thereby delivered from the gout, have, how- 


ever, upon returning to their former manner of full- 


liying, had the difeafe return upon them with as much 
violence as before, or in a more irregular and more dan- 
gerous form. 

It has been alleged, that, for preventing the return 
of the gout, blood-letting or {carifications of the feet, 
frequently repeated, and at flated times, may be prac- 
tifed with advantage; but of this Dr Cullen tells us 
he has had no experience; and the benefit of the prac- 
tice is not, as far as we know, confirmed by the obfer- 
fervation of any other practitioner. 

Exercife and abftinence are the means of avoiding 

the plethoric ftate which gives the difpofition to the 
gout ; and are therefore the means propofed for pre- 
venting the paroxyfims, or at leaft for rendering them 
lefs frequent and more moderate. But many circum- 
{tances prevent the iteadinefs neceflary in purfuing 
thefe meafures: and therefore, in fuch cafes, unlefs 
great care be taken to avoid the exciting caufes, the 
difeafe may frequently return; and, in many cafes, 
the preventing of paroxy{ms is chiefly to be obtain- 
ed by avoiding thofe exciting caufes already enume- 
rated. 
_ A due attention in avoiding thefe different caufes 
will certainly prevent fits of the gout; and the taking 
care that the exciting caufes be never applied ina 
great degree, will certainly render fits more moderate 
when they do come on. But, upon the whole, it will 
appear, that a ftri€t attention'to the general conduct 
of life, is in this matter neceflary ; and therefore, when 
the predifpofition has taken place, it will be extremely 
difficult to avoid the difeafe. 

Dr Cullen is firmly perfuaded, that, by obviating 
the predifpofition, and by avoiding the exciting caufes, 
‘the gout may be entirely prevented: but, as the mea- 
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Phiegma- fures neceflary for this purpofe will, in mof cafes, be 
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purfued with difficulty, and even with reluctance, men 
have been very defirous to find a medicine which might 
anfwer the purpofe without any reftraint on their man- 
ner of living. T'o gratify this defire, phyficians have 
propofed, and, to take advantage of it, empirics have 
feigned, many remedies. OF what nature feveral of 
thefe remedies have been, it is difficult to fay: but of 
thofe which are unknown, we conclude, from their 
having been only of temporary fame, and from their 
having foon fallen into neglect, that they have been 
either inert or pernicious, and therefore fhall make no 
inquiry after them; and fhall, now remark only upon 
one or two known remedies for the gout which have 
been lately in vogue. 

One of thefe is what has been named in England 
the Portland powder. ‘This is not a new medicine, 
but is mentioned by Galen, and, with fome little va- 
riation in its compofition, has been mentioned by the 
writers of almoft every age fmce that time. It ap- 
pears to have been at times in fafhion, and to have a- 
gain fallen into-negle&t ; and Dr Cullen thinks that 
this laff has been owing to its having been found to 
be, in many inftances, pernicious. In every inttance 
which he has known of its exhibition for the length 
of time prefcribed, the perfons who had taken it were 
indeed afterwards free from any inflammatory affec- 
tion of the joints ; but they were affected with many 
fymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, foon after f- 
nifhing their courfe of the medicine, have been at- 
tacked with apoplexy, afthma, or dropfy, which proved 
fatal. _ 

Another remedy which has-had the appearance of 
preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms; fuch 
as the fixed alkali, both mild and canttic, lime-water, 
foap, and abforbent earths; and of late the alkaline 
aerated water has been more fathionable than any 
other. Since it became common to exhibit thefe me- 
dicines in nephritic and calculous cafes, it has often 
happened that they were given to thofe who were at 
the fame time fubje&t to the gout; and it has been 
-obferved, that under the ufe of thefe medicines, gouty 
perfons have keen longer free from the fits of their 
difeafe. That, however, the ufe of thefe medicines 
has entirely prevented the returns of gout, Dr Cullen 
does not know; beeaufe he never pufhed the ufe of 
thofe medicines for a long time, being apprehenfive 
that the long-continued ufe of them might produce a 
hurtful change in the flate of the fluids. 

As the preventing the gout depends very much on 
fupporting the tone of the ftomach, and avoiding in. 
digeftion ; fo coftivenefs, by occafioning this, is very 
hurtful to gouty perfons. It is therefore neceffary for 


Juch perfons to prevent or remove coftivenefs, and by 


a laxative medicine, when needful; but it is at the fame 
time proper, that the medicine employed fhould be 
fuch as may keep the belly regular, without much pur- 
ging. Aloetics, rhubarb, magnefia alba, oleum ricini, 
or flowers of fulphur, may be employed, as the one or 
the other may happen to be beft fuited to particular 
perions. 

Thefe are the feveral meafures to be purfued in the 
intervals of the paroxyfms; and we are nexi to men- 
tion the meafures proper during the time of them. 

As during the time of paroxyfms the body is in a 
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every part, therefore, of the antiphlogiftic regimen, 
except the application of cold, ought to be ftriGly ob- 
ferved. 

Another exception to the general rule may occur 
when the tone of the ftomach is weak, and when the 
patient has been before much accuftomed to the ufe 
of ftrong drink; for then it may be allowable, and 
even neceffary, to give fome apimal-food and a little’ 
wine. i ae 

That no irritation is to be added to the fyftem du. 
ring the paroxyfms of gout, except in the cafes men- 
tioned, is agreed upon among phyficians: but itis a 
more difficult matter to determine, whether, during 
the time of paroxyfms, any meafures may be purfued 
to moderate the violence of reaStion and of inflamma- 
tion. Dr Sydenham has given it as his opinion, that 
the more violent the inflammation and pain, the pa- 
roxyf{m wiil be the fhorter, as well as the interval be-. 
tween the prefent and the next paroxyfm longer: 
and, if this opinion be admitted as juft, it will forbid 
the ufe of any remedies which might moderate the 
inflammation; which is, to a certain degree, undoubt- 
edly neceffary for the health of the body. On the 
other hand, acute pain preffes for relief; and although 
a certain degree of inflammation may feem abfolutely 
neceffary, it is not certain but that a moderate degree 
of it may anfwer the purpofe; and it is even pro- 
bable, that in many cafes the violence of inflammation 
may weaken the tone of the paris, and thereby invite 
a return of paroxyfms. It feems to be in this way, 
that, as the difeafe advances, the paroxy{ms become 
more frequent. 

From thefe laft confiderations, it feems probable, 
that, during the time of paroxyfms, fome meafures 
may be taken to moderate the violence of the inflam- 
mation and pain, and particularly, that in firft paro- 
xyims, and in the young and vigorous, blood-letting at 
the arm may be practifed with advantage: but this 
practice cannot be repeated often with fafety; becaufe 
blood-letting not only weakens the tone of the fyftem, 
but may alfo contribute to produce plethora. How- 
ever, bleeding by leeches on the foot, and upon the 
inflamed part, may be pradifed and repeated with 
greater fafety ;. and inftances have been knawn of its 
having been employed with fafety to moderate aud 
fhorten paroxy{ms ; but how far it may be carried, we 
have not had experience enough to determine. 

Befides blood-letting and the antiphlogittic regis 
men, it has been propofed to employ remedies for mo- 
derating the inflammatory fpafm of the part. affe&ted, 
fuch as warm bathing and emollient poultices. -Thefe 
have fometimes been employed with advantage and 
fafety ; but, at other times, have been found to give 
occafion to a retroceflion of the gout. 

Bliftering is a very effectual means of relieving and 
difcuffing a paroxyfm of the gout ; but has alfo fre- 
quently had the effet of rend¢ring it retrocedent. The- 
ftinging with nettles is analogous to bliftering ; and 
probably would be attended with the fame danger. 
The burning with moxa, or other fubftance-, is a res 
medy of the fame kind; but though not found hurtful, 
there is no fufficient evidence of its proving a radie. 
cal cure. 

Camphire, and fome aromatic oils, have the power 
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ftion, gentle vomits may be frequently given, and pro- Podagra. 
per laxatives fhould be always employed to obviate or “vr? 
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mi- of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflammation 

from the part affefted: but thefe remedies commonly 


make the inflammation only fhift from one part to an- 
other, and therefore with the hazard of its falling up- 
ona part where it may be more dangerous;, and they 
have fometimes rendered the gout retrocedent. 

From thefe refleétions it will appear, that fome dan- 


“>. ger muft attend every external application to the parts 


‘affeted during a paroxyfm ; and that therefore the 

ymmon praétice of committing the perfon to patience 

3 flannel alone, is eflablifhed upon the beft founda- 
~—4on" Opiates give the moft certain relief from pain ; 
but, when given in the beginning of gouty paroxyims, 
it has by fome been thought that they occafion thefe 
to return with greater violence. When, however, the 
paroxy{ms fhall have abated in their violence, -but ftill 
continue to return, fo as to occafion painful and rett- 


lefs nights, opiates may be given with fafety and ad- 


vantage ; efpecially in the cafe of perfons advanced in 
life, and who have been often affected with the dif- 
eafe. When, after paroxy{fms have ceafed, fome {wel- 
ling and ftiffnefs ftill remain in the joints, thefe fymp- 
toms are to be difcuffed by the diligent ufe of the 
flefh-brufh. Purging immediately after a paroxy{m 
will be always employed with the hazard of bringing 
it on again. : 

_” ‘Thus far of the necutar gout. We now proceed 
to confider the management of the difeafe when it has 
become IRREGULAR. 

In the atonic gout, the cure is to be accomplifhed 
by carefully avoiding all debilitating caufes; and by 
employing, at the fame time, the means of ftrengthen- 
ing the fyftem in general, and the ftomach in particu- 
lar. 

For flrengthening the fyftem in general, Dr Callen 
recommends frequent exercife on horfeback, and mo- 
derate walking. Cold bathing alfo may anfwer the 
purpofe ; and may be fafely employed, if it appear to 
be powerful in ftimulating the fyftem, and be not ap- 
plied when the extremities are threatened with any 
pain. g 

For fupporting the tone of the fyftem in general, 
when threatened with atonic gout, fome animal food 
ought to be employed, and the more acefcent vege- 
tables ought to be avoided. In the fame cafe, fome 
wine alfo may be neceflary; but it fhould be in mode- 
rate quantity, and of the leaft acefcent kinds; and if 
every kind of wine fhall be found to increafe the aci- 
dity of the ftomach, ardent fpirits and water muft be 
employed. _ 

For ftrengthening the ftomach, bitters and the Pe- 
ruvian bark may be employed ; but care muft be taken 
that they be not conftantly employed for any great 
length of time. 

The moft effeStual medicine for ftrengthening the 
ftomach is iron, which may be employed under various 
preparations; but the beft appears to be the ruft in 
fine powder, which may be given in large dofes. 

For fupporting the tone of the ftomach, aromatics 
may be employed; but fhould be ufed with caution, 
as the frequent and copious ufe of them have an op+ 
pofite effect ; and they fhould therefore be given only 
in compliance with former habits, or for palliating pre- 
fent fymptoms 

When the ftomach happens to be liable to indige- 


* with the volatile alkali, may anfwer the purpofe. 


to remove coftivenefs. 

In the atonic gout, or in perfons liable to it, to 
guard againft cold is efpecially neceffary; and tlie moft 
certain means of doing this, is by repairing to a warm 
climate during the winter feafon, In the more violent 
cafes, bliftering the lower extremities may be ufeful; 
but that remedy fhould be avoided when any pain 
threatens the. extremities. In perfons liable to the 
atonic gout, iffues may be eftablifhed in the extremi- 
ties as in fome meafure a fupplement to the difeafe. 

A fecond cafe of the irregular gout, is the retros 
cedent. : 

When this affects the ftomach and inteftines, relief 
is to be inftantly attempted by the free ufe of ftron 
wines, joined with aromatics, and given warm; or, if 
thefe fhall not prove powerful enough, ardent fpirits 
mutt be employed, and are to be given ima large dofe, 
In moderate attacks, ardent {pirits, impregnated with 
garlic or with afafeetida, may be employed ; or, even 
without the ardent fpirits, a folution of afafcetida; 
O. 
piates are often an effeGtual remedy ¢ and may be join- 
ed with aromatics, as in the eleQuarium opiatum ; 
or they may be ufefully joined with volatile alkali 
and camphire. Mufk has’ likewife proved ufeful in 
this difeafe. a) 

When the affe@tion of the flomach-is accompanied 
with vomiting, this may be encouraged, by taking 
draughts of warm wine, at firlt with water, and af- 
terwards without it; having at length recourfe, if ne- 
ceflary, to fome of the remedies above mentioned, and 
particularly the opiates. 

In like manner, if the inteftines be affetted with 
diarrhoea, this is to be at firft encouraged by taking 
plentifully of weak broth ; and when this fhall have 
been done fufficiently, the tumult is to be quicted by 
opiates, F 2 A 

When the retrocedent gout fhall affe&t the lungs, 
and produce afthma, this is to-be cured by opiates, by 
antifpafmodics, and perhaps by bliftering on the back 
or breatt. : 

When the gout, leaving the extremities, fhall affe& 
the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy,: or 
palfy, our refources are very precarious. ‘The moft 
probable means of relief is, bliftering the head; and, 
if the gout fhall have receded very entirely from the 
extremities, blifters may be applied to thefe alfo. To- 
gether with thefe blifterings, aromatics, and the vola- 
tile alkali, may be thrown into the ftomach. 

The third cafe of the irregular gout is the mi/placed} 
that is, when the inflammatory affection of the gout, 
inftead of falling upon the extremities, falls upon fome 
internal part. In this cafe, the difeafe is to be treat- 
ed by blood-letting, and by fuch other remediss as 
would be proper in an idiopathic inflammation of the 
fame parts. . 

Whether the tranflation fo frequently made from the 
extremities to. the kidneys, is to be confidered as an 
inftance of the mifplaced gout, feems uncertain: but 
Dr Cullen is difpofed to think it fomething different ; 
and therefore is of opinion, that, in the nephralgia-cal- 
culofa produced upon this occafion, the remedies of in- 
flammation are to be employed no farther than: they 
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Phlegma- may be otherwife fometintes neceflary in that difeafe, 


Pra 


ee he had three increafed paroxyfims, or diftin& fmart Po 


Ree eomat 


arifing from other caufes than the gout. 

To this differtation on the gout, taken from the 
works of our late learned profeffor, we cannot help 
fubjoining a very uncommon cafe publifhed by Dr Sa- 


“muel Pye in the London Medical T'ranfa€tions, where 


the gout would feem to have been occafioned by a 
morbific matter, and to have been cured by the eva- 
cuation of it. 

“Mr Major Rook, furgeon and apothecary in Up- 
per Shadwell, of about 45 years of.age, a fober, tem- 
perate man, of a good habit of body, accuitomed to 
no difeafe but the gout; the returns of the fits where- 
of had never been more frequent than once in 12 or 
14 months, about the month ef June 1752 was 
feized with avery fevere paroxy{m of the gout. As I 
had known fome extraordinary effects proceeding from 
a vegetable diet in that diftemper, particularly in one 
gentleman, who, by a total abflinence from all manner 
of food except cow’s milk, and that without bread, 
had cured himfelf of this difeafe; and who, at the 
time I mentioned the-cafe to my friend, was in the 
13th year of his milk-diet ; I perfuaded Mr Rock to 
try what vegetables would do for him: he readily 
conrplied, and entered upon it immediately, with a re- 
fokution, that, if it anfwered his expe@tation, he would 
renounce fifh and flefh for ever. 

¢ But after the moft religious abftinence from ani- 
mal food of every Kind for eleven weeks, being: vifited 
by a gentle attack in both feet, he returned immedi- 
ately to his animal food. This paroxy{m continued 


_ but 48 hours; but. in March 1753 was fucceeded by 


a very fevere one in both feet. 
‘¢ The pain in his feet, heels, and ankles, increafed 


with great violence for about 10 or 12 days; till at 
_Iength he was in the moft extreme agonies; fuch as 
he had never felt. before, and fuch as almoft made him 


mad. In the height of this extremity, the pains (it 
is his own expreffion) from the feet, heels, and ankles, 
flew as quick as lightning directly to the calves of his 
legs ; but remaining there not half a minute, and not 
in the leaft abating of their extreme violence (though 
the feet, heels, and ankles, were left entirely free from. 
pain), from the calves, after-a fhort itay of about half 
a minute, the pains. afcended with the fame velocity 
as before to both the thighs, at. the fame time leaving 
the calves of the legs free from pain: from the thighs, 
in lefs than the {pace of one minute, and as. quick. as 
before, they arrived at the abdomen; and after giving 
the patient one moft fevere twitch in the bowels, they 


reached the flomach = here the pains and here the fit 


ended, upon the patient’s vomiting up about a pint 
and a half of a green aqueous liquor, but fo extremely 


- corrofive, that, he compared it to the ftrongeft mineral 


acid. 

“This extraordinary crifis happened at about two 
in the morning: immediately after. this. difcharge he 
fell afleep, and flept till feven or eight, and waked 
perfe@tly eafy.in every: part, no figns of, the diflemper 
remaining but the-fwelling and tendexnefs of his feets 
both of which. went off gradually, fo that in-twa.days 
he was able to walk abont his bufinels. 

«© The next fit feized himin February 1754, in the 
¢ommon way; but was lefs violent than the former, 
and contiaued for about fix. weeks; during which time 


fits, which held him about two hours each; in the 
laft of which he had the fame critical difcharge, by vo- 
miting of the fame corrofive matter, preceded by*the 
fame uncommon fymptoms.as in the fit of 1753. But. 
mending every hour, he was able the very next day to. 
walk, and attend his patients, with more eafe than af- 
ter the firft mentioned fit; for the {welling abated much. 
fooner, and in three days difappeared, 

* T have faid, that this lait ft was attended with 
three diftin€t. paroxyfms, the laft of which ended as 
above: yet to fhow the difpofition of nature, in this. 
cafe, to throw off the offending humour in this her. 
new way, it is remarkable, that in the two firft of 
thefe increafed paroxy{ms of pain, the patient declared. 
to me that he never had the leaft eafe till he had vo- 
mited; but as there was no tranilation of the pain be- 
fore thefe vomitings, there was none of that.corrofive 
matter to be difchaged; nothing but the common 
contents of. the ftomach was to be feen. Thefe vo- 


-mitings, however, procured the patient fome eafe; but. 


the fit of the gout went ontillthe third paroxyfm was. 
over, which ended as has been related. : 

“As the crifis in this cafe is uncommon, I mutt. 
take notice of a fymptom or two, which were no lefs. 
extraordinary, in both thefe fits of the gout. 

«A moit profufe fweat attended the patient every. 
morning during the whole courfe of the fits; which. 
was fo very offenfive, and at the fame time his breath. 
fo uncommonly ftinking, that neither the patient him. 
felf, nor thofe who waited on him, were ever fentible: 
of the like. 

«¢ Fis linen was tinged as with faffron; and his urine. 
very high coloured, of almoft as deep a red as claret :- 
but, upon the critical vomitings, every one of.thefe.. 
fymptoms difappeared. with the difeafe. 

** On the oth of December 1755, he was-attacked. 
again in one foot. The fymptoms, however, were fo.. 
very mild, that he took no notice of them to his fami- 
ly till the rath: from that day the pain was aggra-. 
vated, and the {welling greatly increafed, by walking 
and riding in a coach. On the 17th. it became ex- 
tremely violent, particularly in the heel ;, when it in. 
ftantaneoufly left, the parts affected, and in the fame. 
manner and with equal velocity (as in the.two former 
fits), it flew into the calves of his legs, thighs, and _ 
abdomen.; and when it had reached the ftomach, it 
caufed him. to vomit the faine kind of corrofive acid as, 
in the two former fits; and though the quantity was. 
no more than a tea-{poonful, he became perfeCtly well. 
in two days. 

«The fame fymptoms of fetid urine, and offenfive 
{weats, attended the patient in this fhort paroxy{m as 
in thofé of 1753 and 1754; the fweat continued but 
two nights, and the urine fetid only 48 hours, 

«¢ As Mr Rook, had experienced fo great and hape. 
py cffects from the former critical vomitings, he was 
greatly difappointed upon finding the quantity evacuay 
ted fo very fmall; for. which reafon he immediately at- 
tempted to increafe it, by drinking three pints of warm 
water (which was at hand), but in vain; for neither 
that, nor the ufe of his finger, could. provoke to an 
evacuation, which was begun and finifhed by nature : 
for though the quantity evacuated was fo very {mall, 
yet as it was equally corrofive, and produced the fame 

effect, 
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gma effect, the difcharge muft be accounted as truly criti- 


refolved, and’ totally, difappeared, upon the difcharge fatal hectic. — 
of a vilcid matter like the white of an egg, with a 
few fmall chalk-ftones from the end of the middle toe Orper III. EXANTHEMATA. 217) 
of the fame foot. This difcharge happened about four 
or five days before the patient was feized with a regu-  Exanthemata, Sag. Clafs X. 
ler fit in Aprila7s5. But it is to be remarked, that. Phlegmafiz exanthematice, Sauv. Clafs IIT. Ord. I. 
this laft fit continued three or four weeks, and went Morbi exanthematici, Lin. Clafs I. Ord. LI. 
off.in the common way, without any of the critical | Febres exanthematice, Voz. Clafs I. Ord. II. 
difcharges of vomiting, urine, or fweat; but left on 
one ae three, and on the other two, fingers loaded 5 nek vin 2 orhn _ialge pupa 21 
with. chalk.ftones; with this peculiar fymptom, that sida ad rahe: 
when the weather was cold thofe fingers were.affe@ed  Eryfipelas Sauv. gen. 97. Lin. 10. Sag. gen.:296. 
r with a moft exquifite pain, whieh was always removed Febris eryfipelacea, Vog. 68. Hofm. Il. 98. 
by heat. jue 7 . 
“ But not long after this laft mentioned fit, a large Sp. I. Erysireras with Biifers. ZIG 
quantity of chalk-ftones were extraéted from. the bot- Eryfipelas rofa, Sauv. fp. 1. Sennert de febr. lib. ii. 


| 
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cal as the others were. 


During the firft of thefe fits, in the year 1752). 


a hurd tumor had appeared on the fide of the meta- 
tarfus, near the middle of the right foot, which conti- 
nued till after the third critical vomiting; when it was 


tom of the left foot, near the ball of the great toe, and 
that from time to time for about three or four months. 
On the toth of January 1756 (the wound occafion- 


ed by the chalk-ftones being ftill open), he was feized 
with a fever, without any fymptom of the gout: the 


fever went off on the third day, with the fame kind of 
critical fweat and. urine as always accompanied the 
acid vomitings in the fore mentioned fits. On the 
fourth day from the attack of the-fever, a fit of the 
gout came on, with the common fymptoms, in both 
feet; which continued with violence for about a week, 
with frequent retching and vomiting,. but without 
bringing up more than the commor contents of the 
{tomach. At this time an uncommon itching in the 
bottom of the foot and ball of the great toe frem 
whence the chalk-ftones had been extracted, torment- 
ed'the patient for five or fix hours; upon his gently 
rubbing the part, he was very fenfible of a flu€tuation 
of fome matter, which foon appeared to flow at firk 
in {mall quantities from the open orifice in the ball 
of the toe: upon preffing the part; about a tea-cup full 
of a liquid chalky matter was collected. The next 
morning the patient made a large opening with an im- 
pofthume knife, which produced more than half a pint 
of a bloody. ferous matter, full: of chalk flones, which 
proved as truly critical as:the.vomitings of the corro- 
five acid did in the cafes above mentioned; for the 
‘orifice from- whence the chalk: ftones firft. iffued, was 


very foon healed, and the. gentleman continues in per- 
fet health.” . 


Genus XXV. ARTHROPUOSIS.. 


Lumbaga, pfoadica, .Sauv. {p,.6. Fordyce, Pra€tice 
of Phyfic, .P. 11. p. 79. 

Lumbago apoflematofa, Sauv. {p. 12.. 

Lumbago, ab arthrocace, Sauv. fp. 17. 

Ifchias ex abfceffu, Sauv. fp..6: 

Morbus  coxarius,. De f/aen,, Rat. Med. Vol. I. 


C,. XX%il. 


T'nisis.a difeafe very much refembling the rheuma- 
tifm ; but differing both from it and the gout, in that 
it occafions fuppurations,. which they feldom or never 


do. It frequently, according to Sauvages, attacks the A:thropuo~ 


pfoas mufcle ; and occafions excruciating pains, and 
then collections of matter. 

The only cure is, if fuppuration cannot be prevented, 
to lay open the part where the matter is contained, 


which would otherwife be abforbed, and occafion a: 


a et 
Febris eryfipelatofa, Sydenham, {e&. vi. cap, 5. 
_Eryfipelas typhodes, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Eryfipelas peftilens, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Eryfipelas contagiofum, Sav. fp. 9. 
Defcription. 
affectiot very frequently appears, comes. on with a 
cold fhivering, and other fymptoms of pyrexia. The 
hot flage of this is frequently attended with a confu- 


fion of the head, and fome degree of delirium; and.- 


almoft always with drowfinefs, and perhaps coma. 
The pulfe is always frequent, and commonly full and 


hard.—When thefe fymptoms have continued for one, - 


two, or-at moft three days, an erythema appears on 
fome part of the face. ‘This. at firft is of no great 


extent; but gradually fpreads. from the part it firlt.* 


accupied. to the other parts of the. face, till it has 
affected the whole; and frequently from the face it 
{preads over the hairy fealp, or defcends on {ome 
part.of the check. As the rednefs {preads, it com- 


monly leaves, or at. leaft is abated in the parts it had . 


before occupied. All the parts which the rednefs 


affe&ts are alfo-affeted with fome fwelling, which : 


continues for fome time after. the rednefs has abated. 


The whole. face becomes confiderably turgid 5 and - 
the eye-lids are often fo much fwelled as entirely to ; 


fhut up the eyes. When. the rednefs and {welling 
have continued for fome time, there commonly arife, 
fooner or later, blifters ofa larger or {maller fize on 
feveral parts of the face. Thefe contain a thin colour- 
lefs liquor, which fooner or later runs out. The fur- 
face of the fkin, in. the bliftered places, fometimes 
becomes livid and. blackifh; but this feldom goes 
deeper, or difcovers any degree of gangrene affecting 
the fkin. ‘On the parts.of the face not affected with 
blifters, the cuticle fuffers, towards the end of the 
difeafe, a confiderable defquamation. Sometimes the 
tumor of the eye-lids.ends in a fuppuration. 


The inflammation coming upon the face does not - 
produce any’remiffion of the fever which had. before. 
prevailed ; and fometimes the fever increafes with the. : 
fpreading and increafing inflammations ‘The inflamma-»- 

tion 


The eryfipelas of the face, where this .- 
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Exanthe- ticn commonly continues for eight or ten days; and, 


miata. 
eee, 


for the fame time, the fever and fymptorns attending 
it alfo continue. In the progrefs of the difeafe, the 
dehrium and coma attending it fometimes go on in- 
cteafing, and the patient dies apople€tic on the feventh, 
ninth, of eleventh day of the difeafe. In fuch cafes 
it has been commonly fuppofed, that the’ difeafe ‘is 
tranflated from the external to the internal. parts. 
But Dr Cullen thinks that the affection of the 
brain is merely a communication from the external 
affection, as this continues increafing at the fame 
time with the internal. When the fatal event does 
not take place, the inflammation, after having affe&ted 
the whole face, and perhaps the other external parts 
f the head, ceafes, and with that the fever alfo ; and, 
without any other crifis, the patient returns to his 
ordinary health. This difeafe is not commonly con- 
tagious; but as it may arife from an acrid matter 
externally applied, fo it is poflible that the difeafe 
may fometimes be communicated from one perfon to 
anether. Perfons who-have once laboured under this 
difeafe are liable to .returns of it. 

Prognofis.. The event of this difeafe may be fore- 


feen from the ftate of the fymptoms which denote 


more or lefs the affe€tion of the brain. If neither 
delirium nor coma come on, the difeafe is feldom 
attended with any danger; but when thefe fymp- 
toms appear early in the difeafe, and are in a confi- 
derable' degree, the utmoft danger is to be appre- 
hended. 

Cure. The eryfipelas of the face is to be cured, 
according to the opinion of molt practitioners, 
much in the fame manner as phlegmonic inflamma- 
tions; by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, and by 
employing every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen. 
Many obfervations, however, would lead us to con- 
clude, that in not a few cafes the concomitant fever 
has here a tendency to the typhoid type; and there- 


fore evacuations apparently ferviceable in the firft in- 


ftance have afterwards a bad effet. The evacuations 
of blood-letting and purging are to be employed more 
or lefs according to the urgency of fymptoms;_partt- 
cularly thofe which mark an affeGtion of the brain. As 
the pyrexia continues, and often increafes with the in- 
flammation of the face, fo the evacuations above- 
mentioned are to be employed at any time of the 
difeafe. When, however, the fever, in place of 
marks of the phlogiftic diathefis, particularly a full, 
hard, and ftrong pulfe, is attended with fymptoms of 
great debility, and with a {mall pulfe eafily compref- 
fible; evacuations, particularly under the form of blood- 
letting, muft be ufed with very great caution. Even 
in fuch cafes, however, the ufe of refrigerant cathar- 
tics may flill be perfifted in with more fafety and 
greater advantage. But whether evacuants have been 
employed or not, when fymptoms of debility run to 


a great height, and marks of.a putréfcent tendency 


appear, recourfe muft be had to wine and the Peru- 
vian bark. In cafes which at the commencement re- 
quire evacuation, thefe are often in the after periods 
employed with very great benefit. 


In this, as in other difeafes of the head, when that: 


part happens to be the feat of eryfipelas, it is pro- 
per to put the patient, as often as he can eafily bear 
st, into fomewhat of an erect pofture; and as im 


cf e 


various external applications have beén prapofed to be 
made to ‘the part affected ; but almoft all of them are 
of doubtful effet. inl data 

An eryfipelas frequently appears on other parts of 
the body befides the face, and fuch other eryfipelatous 
infammations frequently end in fuppuration; but 
thefe cafes are feldom dangerous. At'coming on they 
are fometimes attended with drowfinefs, and even 
with fome delirium; but this feldom happens, and 
thefe fymptoms do not continue after the inflamma- 
tion is formed ; and Dr Cullen does not remember to 
have feen an inftance of the tranflation of an inflam- 
mation from the limbs to an internal part ; and though ’ 
thefe inflammations of the limbs be’ attended with 
pyrexia, they feldom require the fame evacuations.as 
the eryfipelas of the face. 


- Sp: Il. Erysipgzras with Phiygenc. 
Eryfipelas zofter, Sauv. fp. 8. . 


* Zona; Anglis, The Suincres, Rufel de tab. gland. 


plitagy: BEER ee, 
Herpes zofter, Sau. fp. 9. 


Tuus differs from the former in no other way than 
in being attended with an eruption of phlyétenz or, 
{mall watery bladders on feveral parts of the body.— 
‘Che method of cure is the fame. 


Grex. XXVII. PESTIS, the Pracur. 


Peftis, Sauv. gen. gt. Lins 2. Funck. 78. 

Febris peftilentialis, Vog. 33. Hoffm. II. 93. 

Peltis benigna, Sauv. {p. 2. Peflis Maffilienfis, 
Clafs III. Traité de la pefte, p. 41. Ejufdem 
peftis, Cl. sto Traité, p. 228. 

Peitis remittens, Sauv. {p. 9. ON 

Peftis. vulgaris, Sauv. fp: 1. Peftis Maffil. Cl. ii. 
Praitey D598 dja. Ch, in. & av... Traité, 
p--225, &c.  Wald/chmidt. de pefte Holfatica, 
apud Halleri Dill. Pra&t. tom. v. Cheaot. de pefte 
Tranfylvanica, 1755,1759, De Haen, Rat. Med. 
pats Xiv. 

Peftis Egyptiaca, Sauv. fp. 11. 
Egypt. : 

Pettis interna, Sauv. fp. 3. Peft. Maffil. Cl. I. Traité, 
PP» 37—224. 

Hiflory. Ov this diftemper Dr Cullen declines gi- 
ving any particular hiftory, becaufe he never faw it ; 
from the accounts of other authors, however, he is 
of opinion, that the circumftances peculiarly charac- 
teriltic of it, efpecially of its more violent and dan- 
gerous ftates, are, 1. The great lofs of ftrength in 
the animal funétions, which often appears early in the 
difeafe. 2. The ftupor, giddinefs, and confequent 
ftaggering, which refembles drunkennefs, or the head- 
ach and various delirium, all of them denoting a great 
diforder in the fun@ions of the brain: 3. Anxiety, 
palpitation, fyncope, and efpecially the weaknefs and 
irregularity of the pulfe, denoting a confiderable di- 
{turbance in the aGtion‘ of the heart. 4. Naufea and 
vomiting, particularly the vomiting of bile, which fhows 
an accumulation of yitiated bile in the gall-bladder and 
biliary duéts, and from thence derived into the in. 
teftines and ftomach ; and which denote a confiderable 


fpafm, and lofs of tone in the extreme veflels on the 
4 furface 
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this difeafe there is-always an external affe@ion, fo Er}fpel 


nctice. 


lar the- 
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farface of the body. 5. The buboes and carbuncles, 
which denote an acrimony prevailing.in the fluids ; 
and, laftly, he petechiz, hemorrhages, and: colli- 
quative diarrhea, which denote a putrefcent ten- 


«dency prevailing in a great. degree in the..mafs: of 


Jlood. ‘ 

To thefe charateriftics of the plague eaumerated 
by Dr Cullen, we thall add one mentioned by Sir John 
Pringle, which, though perhaps lefs frequent than 
the others, yet feems worthy of notice. It is this, 
That inthe plague there is an extraordinary enlarge- 
ment of the heart and liver. In nine diflections of 
bodies dead of the plague at Marfeilles, this extraor- 
dinary enlargement of the heart is taken notice of in 
all of them, and of the liver in feven of them. ‘The 
account was fent to the Royal Society by M. Didier, 
one of the phyficians to the king of France, and has 
been publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions In 
the firtt cafe, the author takes notice, that ‘‘ the heart 
was of an extraordinary bignefs; and the liver was of 
double the natural fize.—Cafe 2. The heart. was of a 
prodigious bignefs, and the liver much enlarged — 
Cafe 3. The heart double the natural bigne{s, Cafe 4. 
The heart was very large, and the liver was bigger 
and harder than ordinary. —Cafe «. The heart was of 
a prodigious bignefs.—Cafe 6. The heart.was larger 
than in its natural ftate ; the liver alfo was very large. 
—Cafe 7. The heart was of a prodigious fize, and 
the liver was very large.—Cafe 8. The heart was 
much larger than natural, and the liver of a prodi- 
gious fize.—Cafe 9. The heart was double the natural 
bignefs, and the liver was larger than ordinary.’”’—- 
This preternatural enlargement Dr Pringle thinks is 
owing to the relaxation of the folid parts, by which 
means, they become unable to refift. the impetu’ of 


-blood, and therefore are eatily extended ; as in the cafe 


of infancy, where the growth is remarkably quick. 
And a fimilar enlargement he takes notice of in the 
feurvy, and other putrid difeafes. 

A very elaborate work has lately been publifhed on 
the fubje& of the plague by Dr Patrick Ruffel, for- 
merly phyfician to the Britifh fa&tory at Aleppo. In 
this work, a very. full hiftory 13 given of the various 
formas and. varieties of the difeafe. He makes particular 
obfervations on the following fymptoms, which, in ad» 
dition to,the peftilential eruptions, he confiders as the 
moft important concomitants of plague, viz. fever, deli- 
rium, coma, impediment or lofs or {peech, deafnefs, mud- 
dinefs of the eyes, white tongus, flate of the pulfe, re- 
fpiration, anxiety, pain at the heart, inquietude, de- 
bility, fainting, convulfion, appearances of the urine, 
peripwation, vomiting, loofenefs, and hemorrhagy ; 
and he concludes thefe remarks with fome obferva- 
tions on the occurrence of the plague with pregnant 
women. To point out more diftinGly the ftable va- 
rieties of the difeafe, he arranges the peftilential ca- 
fes which fell under his obfervation at Aleppo under 
fix claffes: and he concludes his defcription with a 
very minute and particular account of the pettilential 
eruptions, appearing under the form either of buboes, 
carbuncles, or other exanthemata. ‘The prefence of 
the two firft, he obferves, either feparately or con- 
jundily, leaves the nature of the diemper unequivo- 
eal, But fatal has been the error of rafhly pronoun- 
cing a diftemper not to be a plague from their ab- 


Corl icing 


fence. PBuboes affected the inguinal, axillary, paro- 
tid, maxillary, and cervical glands. But the firlt were 
the moft commonly affected, and the two latter feldom 
obferved to fwell, without cither the parotid fwell- 
ing at the time or foon after. Of the carbuncles, Dr 
Reifel deferibes five different varieties. ‘The. other 
exanthemata, which he obferved fometimes, though 


lefs frequently, attending the plague, were petechiz, a 


marbled appearance of the fkin, an eryfipelatous red- 
nefs, ftreaks of a reddifh purple or livid colour, vi- 
bices or weals, and large blue or purple fpots, the 
macule magne of authors. In fome cafes, an extraor- 
dinary concurrence of eruptions took place, which 
was chiefly obferved among children under 10 years 
of age. 

Caufés, &c. From a confideration of the fymptoms 
above-mentioned, Dx Cullen concludes, that the plague 
is owing to a fpecific contagion, often fuddenly_ pro- 
ducing the moft confiderable debility in the nervous 
fyftem or moving powers, and a general putrefcency 
in the fluids. br Ruffel alfo confiders the difeafe as 
being univerfally the confequence of what may be call- 


ed peftilential contagion ; and has judicionfly repelled the-. 


objections which have been brought againft this doc- 
trine. ‘ ; 

Preveniion. Here we. muft refer to all thofe me- 
thods of preventing and removing the incipient cou- 
tagion of putrid fevers, which haye been fo fully enume- 
rated, Dr Cullen is perfuaded that the difeafe never 
arifes in the northern parts of Europe, but in confe- 
quence of being imported from fome other country.. 
The magiftrate’s firft care therefore ought to be to 
prevent the importation; and this may generally be 
done by a due attention to bills of healt, and to the 
proper performance of quarantines.— With refpe& to 
the latter, he is of opinion, that the quarantines of 
perfons may with fafety be much lefs than 4o days ; 
and if this were allowed, the execution of the quaran- 
tine would be more exaé and certain, as. the tempta- 
tion to break it would be in a great meafure avoided. 
With refpe& tothe quarantine of goods, it cannot be 
perfect unlefs the fulpe&ed goods be unpacked, duly 
ventilated, and other means be émployed for cor- 
recting the infection they may carry 3 and if all this 
be properly done, it is probable that the time com- 
monly prefcribed for quarantine may be alfo thor- 
tened. 

A fecond meafure in the way of prevention is re- 
quired, when an infeGtion has reached and prevailed in 
any place, to prevent that infeGtion from {preading in- 
to others. This can only be done by preventing the 
inhabitants or the goods of any infected place from 
going out of it tll they have undergone a proper 
quarantine, 

The third meafure, and which ought to be em- 
ployed with great care, is, to prevent the infeGtion. 
from {preading among the inhabitants of a place in 
which it has arifen. And in this cafe, a great deal 
may be done by the magiftrate, 1. By allowing as 
many of the inhabitants as are free from infeGtion, and 
are not neceffary to the fervice of the place, to go out 
of it. 2. By difcharging all aflemblies, or unnecef- 
fary intercourfe of the people. 3. By ordering fome 


neceflary communications to be performed without 
ggntact. 4. By makiag fuch arrangements and ‘pro- 
wilons 
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‘Exanthe. vifions as may render it cafy for the families remaining 
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to fhut themfelves up in their own houfes.. 5. By al- 
‘lowing perfons to quit houfes where an infection ap- 
_ pears, upon condition that they go into lazarettoes. 
6. By ventilating and purifying, or deftroying, at the 
public expence, all infected goods. 7. By avoid- 
ing hofpitals, and providing ‘feparate apartments for 
infeéted perfons. 

The fourth and laft part of the bufinefs of preven- 
‘tion refpects the conduct of perfons neceflarily remain- 
‘ing in infe&ted places, efpecially thofe obliged to have 

fome communication with perfons infected. ‘Thofe 
obliged to remain in places infe&ted, but not to have 
‘any near communication with the fick, muft avoid all 
- near communication with other perfons or their goods; 
“and it is probable, that a fmall diftance will ferve, if, 
at the fame time, there be no ftream of air to carry 
the effluvia of perfons or goods to fome diftance. Thofe 
who are obliged to have a near communication with 
the fick ought to avoid any of the debilitating caufes 
which render the body fufceptible of infegtion, as a 
{pare diet, intemperance in drinking, excefs in venery, 
cold, fear, or other deprefling paffions of ‘the mind. 
A full diet of animal-food is alfo to be avoided, be- 
caufe it increafes the irritability of the body, and fa- 
vours the operation of contagion; and indigeftion, 
whether fram the quantity or quality of the food, con- 
tributes very much to the fame. 

Betides théfe, it is probable that ‘the moderate nife 
~of wine and fpirituous liquors, moderate exercife, and 
“the cold bath, may be of ufe; tonic medicines alfo, of 

-which the Peruvian bark is: defervedly accounted the 
chief, may likewife be ufed with fome probability of fuc- 
cefs. If any'thing is to be expected from antifeptics, 
Dr Cullen thinks camphor preferable to any other. In 

general, however, every one is to be indulged in the 
medicine of which he has the beft opinion, provided 

‘it is not evideritly hurtful. Whether iffues be ufeful in 
preferving from the effets of contagion, is a matter of 
doubt. Dr Ruffel in his treatife enters very fully 
into the confideration of the means of prevention, 

“both with refpe& to quarantines, lazarettoes, and bills 
of health. He 4s of opinion, that the prefent laws on 
‘thefe fubjeQs are in many tefpedts defective: and he 
‘thinks, that a fet of new regulations would have the 
~beft chance of a ‘deliberate and impartial difcuffion’ in 
the fenate,, if the inquiry were taken at a time free 
-from all apprehenfion of immediate danger. 

Cure. Here, according to Dr Citen, the indica- 
tions are the fame a6 in'fever in general, but are not 
all equally important. ‘he meafures for moderating 
athe violence of reaétion, which operate by diminifhing 
the ation of the heart and arteries, have feldom, ig 
thinks, any place here, excepting that the antiphlogi- 
tlic regimen is generally proper. Some phyficians 
shave Pecormnichdet bleeding, and Sydenham even feems 
to think it an effeCtual cure ; but Dr Cullen :uppofes, 
‘that for the moft part it is shnece ery, and in many 

«cafes might do much hurt. Dr Kuffel, however, 
borths on this fubject {peaks from experience and actu- 
ail obfervation, is of a different opinion. -With moft 
of his patients, a fingle bleeding was enplonce with 
advantage ; and even where the fick under his infpec- 
tion were bled oftener than once, he did not find that 
the low ftate was thereby hurried on. Purging hes 
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alfo been recommended ; and in fome degree it may 
be ufeful in drawing off the putrefcent matter fre- 


quently prefent in the inteftines; but a large evacua- 


tion this way may certainly be hurtful. 

The moderating the violence of reaction, as fat as 
it can be done, by taking off the fpafm of the ex- 
treme veffels, is a meafure, in Dr Cullen’s opinion, 
of the utmoft neceffity in the cure of the plague ; and 
the whole of the means formerly mentioned, as fuited 
to this indication, are extremely proper. The giving 
an emetic, at the firft approach of the difeafe, would 
probably be of great fervice; and it is probable, that, 
at fome other periods of the difeafe,emetics might be 
ufeful, both by evacuating bile abounding in the ali- 
mentary canal, and by taking off the fpafm of the ex- 
treme veffels. Indeed Baron Ath, and fome other 
of the Ruffian practitioners, reprefent the early 
and repeated ufe of emetics as the only effectual mode 
of cure. i 

From fome principles with ‘refpeet to bye in gene. 
ral, and with refpect to the plague in particular, Dt 
Cullen is of opinion, that after the exhibition of the 
firft vomit, the body fhould be difpofed to fweat ; but 
this {weat fhould be raifed only to a moderate degree, 
though it muft be continued for z4 hours or more if 
the patient bears it eafily. The fweating is to be ex- 
cited and conducted according to the rules laid down 
under Synocua 3 and mutt be promoted by the plen- 
tiful fe of ‘diluents rendered more grateful by vega 
table acids, or more powerful by being impregnated 
with fome portion of neutral falts. ‘To fupport thé 
patient under the continuance of the fweat,:a little 
weak broth, acidulated with the juice of lemons, may 
be given frequently, and fometimes a littie wine if 
the heat of the body be not confiderable. If fudorific 
medicines are judged neceffary, opiates will be found 
moft effeétual and fafe; but they fhould not be com: 
bined with aromatics, and probably may be more ef- 
fectual if joined with a portion of emetics and of new- 
tral falts. But if, notwithitanding the ule of emetics 
and fudorifics in the begitining, the difeafe fhould ftifl 
continue, the cure mult turn upon the ufe of means 
for obviating debility and putrefcency 3 and for this 
purpofe tonic medicines, efpecially the Peruvian ‘hark, 
Gnd cold drink, are the mott proper. For the treat: 
ment of buboes and carbuncles, fee the article Sure 
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Genus XXVIII. VARIOLA. 
The SMALL-POX. 


Variola, Sauv. gen. 92. Lin 3. Sag. gen. 290. 
Febris variolofa, Yog. 35. Hojffm. 11: 4g. 
Variole, Boerh. 1371. Funck. 76. 


Sp. 1. The Diftin® Smarr-rox. 


Variola difereta benigna, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Variolx reculares difcreta, Sydenh. fect. iii, cap. 2. 
Variole difcrete fimplices, He/yer. Od. fp. 1. 


Variola difcreta complicata, Sauv. fp. 2. Helvet. 
To. *2 

Variole anomale, Sydenh. L6&. iv. cap. 6. 

Variola difcreta dyfenteripte, Sauv. fp. 4. . Sy- 
denh. fe&t. iv. cap. 

Variola difcreta schieclle, Suav: fp.°5. 

Variola-difcreta cryftallina. AZead de variol ‘cap. 2s 

Variola 


Pract 


Pett 
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Variota’ difereta yerrucofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 


Mead 


_ ibid. 
Variola difcreta filiquofa, Sauv. fp. 7. Freind 
Oper. p. 358. 
Variola difcreta miliaris, Sauv. fp. 8. Helvet. Obf. 
fp. 3. 
Sp. Il. The Confluent Smat-pox. 


Variola confluens, Sauv. fp. 9. 

Variole regulares confluentes, ann. 1667. Syden- 
bam, feet. iti. cap. 2. 

Variolz confluentes fimplices, Heloct. Obf. {p. 1. 

Variola confluens cryftallina, Sauv. {p. 10, 

Variola japonica, Kempfer. 

Veficule dive. Barbare, C. Pis. Obf. 149. 

Variola confluens maligna, Helvet. Obf. fp. 1. 

Variola confluens coherens, Sauv. fp. 11. 

Variola confluens maligna, Helvet. {p. 2. 

Variola confluens nigra, Sauv: fp. 12. Sydenham, 
feck, -v. cap. 4: 

Variola confluens maligna, fHelvet. {p. 3. 

Variola fanguinea, Mead de variolis, cap. 2. 

Variola confluens corymbofa, Sauv. fp. 13. 

Variola confluens maligna, He/vet. fp. 4. 


Defcription. In the diftin& fmall-pox, the difeafe 
begins with a fynocha or inflammatory fever. It 
generally comes on about mid-day, with fome fymp- 
toms of a cold ftage, and commonly with a confi- 
derable langour and drowfinefs. A hot ftage is foon 
formed, and becomes more confiderable on the fecond 
and third day. During this courfe children are liable 
to frequent ftartings from their flumbers; and adults, 
if they are kept in bed, are difpofed to much fweat- 
ing. On the third day, children are fometimes 
affe&ted with one or two epileptic fits. ‘Towards the 
end of the third day the eruption.commonly appears, 
and gradually increafes during the fourth; appearing 
firft on the face, and fucceffively on the inferior 
parts, fo as to be completed over the whole body on 
the fifth day. From the third day the fever ahates, 
and againit the fifth it entirely ceafes. The eruption 
appears firft in {mall red {pots hardly eminent, but by 
degrees rifing into pimples. There are generally but 
few on the face; but, even when more numerous, they 
are feparate and diftin@ from one another. On the 
fifth or fixth day, a {mall veficle, containing an almoft 
colourlefs fluid, appears on the top of each pimple. 
For. two days thefe veficles increafe in breadth only, 
and there is a {mall hollow pit in their middle, fo that 
they are not raifed into fpheroidical puftules till the 
eighth day. Thefe puflules from their firft formation 
continue to be furrounded with an exaétly circular in- 
flamed margin, which when they are numerous diffufes 
fome inflammation over the neighbouring fkin, fo as te 
give fomewhat of a damafk-rofe colour to the {paces 
between the puftules. As the puftules increafe in fize, 
the face {wells confiderably if they are numerous 
on it; and the eye-lids particularly are fo much 
{welled, that the eyes are entirely fhut. As the difeafe 
proceeds, the matter in the puftules becomes by degrees 
more opaque and white, and at length affumes a 
yellowifh colour. On the 1ith day the fwelling of 
the face is abated, and the puftules feem quite full. 
On the top of each a darker fpot appears; and at this 
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place the puftule, on the tith day, or foon after, is Variola, 


{pontaneoufly broken, and a portion of the matter 
oozes out; in confequence of which the puttule is 
fhrivelled, and fubfides ; while the matter oozing out 
dries, and forms a cruft upon its furface. Sometimes 
only alittle of the matter oozes out, and what remains 
in the puftule becomes thick and even hard. After 
fome days, both the crufts and the hardened puftules 
fall off, leaving the fkin which they covered of a 
brownifh red colour; nor doth it refume its natural 
colour till many days after. In fome cafes, where 
the matter of the puftules has been more liquid, the 
crufts formed from it are later in falling off, and the part 
they covered fuffers fome defquamation, which occa- 
fions a {mall hollow or pit in it. 

On the legs and hands the matter is frequently 
abforbed ; fo that at the height of the difeafe, thefe 
puftules appear as empty as veficles’ On the icth 
and 1tth days, as the fwelling of the face fubfides, 
a {welling arifes in the hands and feet ; but which 
again fubfides as the puftules come to maturity. 
When the puftules on the face are numerous, fome 
degree of pyrexia appears on the roth and 11th 
days; but difappears again after the puftules are fully 
ripened, or perhaps remains in a very flight degree 
till the puftules on the feet have finifhed their courfe ; 
and it is feldom that any fever continues longer in the 
diftin& {mall-pox. When the puftules are numerous 
on the face, upon the fixth or feventh day fome uneafi- 
nefs of the throat, with a hoarfenefs of the voice, comes 
on, and a-thin liquid is poured out from the mouth. 
Thefe fymptoms increafe with the {welling of the 
face ; and the liquids of the mouth and throat be- 
coming thicker are with difficulty thrown out; and 
there is at the fame time fome difficulty in fwallowing, 
fo that liquids taken in to be fwallowed are frequently 
rejected or thrown out by the nofe. But all thefe 
affections of the fauces are abated as the {welling of 
the face fubfides. 

In the confluent {mall-pox all the fymptoms above- 
mentioned are much more fevere. The eruptive fever 
particularly is more violent; the pulfe is more fre- 
quent and more contracted, approaching to that ftate 
of pulfe which is obferved in typhus.. The coma ig 
more confiderable, and there is frequently a delirium.: 
Vomiting alfo frequently attends, efpecially at the 
beginning of the difeafe.. In very young infants 
epileptic fits are fometimes frequent on the firft days 
of the difeafe, and fometimes prove fatal before any 
eruption appears, or they ufher in a very confluent 
and putrid {mall-pox. But at the fame time, it has 
been juftly remarked by Dr Sydenham, and other ac« 
curate obfervers, that epileptic attacks more frequent- 
ly precedediftin@ and mild than malignant and confluent 
{mall-pox. The eruption appears in the confluent-more 
early on the third day, and it is frequently preceded or 
accompanied with an eryfipelatous efHorefcence. Some- 
times the eruption appears in clufters, like the meafles. 
When the eruption is completed, the pimples are al- 
ways more numerous upon the face, and at the fame 
time {maller and lefs eminent. Upon the eruption the 
fever fuffers fome remiffion, but never oes off entire- 
ly ; and after the fifth or fixth day it increafes again, 
and continues to be confiderable throughout the re- 
maining part of the difeafe. The veficles formed on 
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number of puftules. 


increafe in breadth, they do not retain a circular, but 
are every way of an'irregular figure. Many of them 
run into one another, infomuch ‘that very often the 
face is covered with one: veficle rather than with a 
The veficles, as’ far as they are 
anyway feparated,. do not arife to a {pheroidal: form, 
but remain flat, and fometimes the whole of the face 
is of an even furface. When the puftules are in any 
meafure feparated, they are-not bounded by an in- 
flamed. margin, but the part of the fkin that is free 
from puftules:is commonly pale’ and flaccid. The l- 
quor that is im the puftules changes from a clear to an 
opaque appearance, and becomes whitifh or browniftt, 
but never acquires the yellow colour and thick comn- 
fiftence that appears in the diftin@ fmall-pox. The 
fwelling of the face, which only fometimes attends 
the diftin@ {mall pox, always attends the confluent 
kind ; it alfo comes on more early, and arifes to a 
greater height, but abates confiderably on the tenth 
or eleventh day. At this time the puftules or veficles 
break. and fhrivel; pouring out at the fame time a 
liquor, which is formed into brown or black crufts, 
which do not fail off for a long time after. Thofe 
of the face, in falling off, leave the fkin fubjec&t to a 


-defquamation, which pretty certainly produces pit- 


tings. On the other parts of the body the puftules 
ef the confluent fmall-pox are more diftin@ than on 
the face; but never acquire the fame maturity and 
confiftence of pus as in the properly diftinét kind — 
The falivation, which fometimes only attends the 
diftin& {mall-pox, very conftantly attends the conflu- 


~ent 3 and’ both the falvation and the affection of the 


fauces above-mentioned are, efpecially in adults, ina 
higher degree. In infants a diarrhoea comes frequent- 
ly in place of a falivation. 

In this kind of fmall-pox there is often a very con- 
fidcrable putrefeency of the fluids, as appears from 
petechiz, from ferous veficles, under which the fkin 
fhows a difpofition to gangrene, and from bloody urine 
er other hemorrhages; all of which fymptoms fre- 
quently attend this difeafe. In the confluent {mall- 
pox alfo, the fever, which had only fuffered a remiflion 
from the eruption to the maturation, at or immediate- 
ly after this period is frequently renewed again with 
confiderable violence. his is what has been called 
the fecondary fever, and is of various duration and 
event. : ST 

Caufes, &e. It. is evident that the fmall-pox is 
originally produced by a contagion; and that this 
contagion is a ferment with refpeét to the fluids of the 
human body, which affimilates a great part of them to 
its own nature ; or, at leaft, we have every reafon to 
believe that a {mall quantity of contagious matter in- 
troduced, is fomehow multiplied and increafed in the 
circulating fluids of the animal body. This quantity 
pafles again out of the body, partly by infenfible per- 
{piration, and partly by being depofited in puttules : 
The caufes which determine more of the variolous mat- 


“ter to pafs by perfpiration, or to form puftules, are 


probably certain circumftances of the fkin, which de- 
termine more or lefs of the variolous matter to ftick in 
it, or to pafs freely through it. The cireumitance of 
the fkin, which feems to determine the variolous matter 


‘yourable to a mild difeafe. 


pending much on the heat of it: thus we have many 
inftances of parts of the body, from being more heated, 
having a greater number of puftules than other parts. 
Thus parts covered with platters, efpecially. thofe of 
the flimulant kind, have more puttules than others. 
—Certain circumftances- alfo, fuch as adult age, 
and full living; determining to a phlogiftic diathefis, 
feem. to produce a greater number of puitules, and 
vice verfa. It is therefore probable, that an inflam- 
matory ftate of the whole fy{ftem, and more particu- 
larly of the fin, gives eccafion to a greater number of 
puttules ; and: the caufes of this may produce moft of 
the other circumftances of the confluent.fmall-pox, fuch 
as the time of eruption, the continuance of the fever, 
the effufion of a more. putrefcent matter, and lefs fit 
to be converted into pus, together with the form: and 
other circumiftances of the puttules. 

Prognofis. The more exactly the difeafe retains 
the form of the diftin& kind, it is the fafer ; and the 
more completely the difeafe takes the form of the 
confluent kind, it is the more dangerous. It is only 
when the diftin& kind fhows a great number of pu- 
ftules on the face or otherwifé, by fever or putref- 
cency, approaching’to the circumftances of the con- 
fluent, that the diftin@ kind is attended with any 
danger. pie 

In the confluent kind the danger is always very 
confiderable ; and the more violent and permanent 
the fever is, the greater the danger ; and efpecially 
in proportion to the increafe of the fymptoms of pu- 
trefcency. When the putrid difpofition is very great, 
the difeafe fometimes proves fatal before the eighth 
day; but in moft cafes death happens on the ele- 
venth, and fometimes not till the fourteenth or feven- 
teenth day. ° 

Though the fmall-pox may not prove immediately 
fatal, the more violent kinds are often followed by a 
morbid flate of the: body, fometimes of very daa- 
gerous event. [hefe confequences, according to Dr 
Cullen, may be imputed fometimes to an acrid matter 
produced by the preceding difeafe, and depofited im 
different parts; and fometimes to an inflammatory 
diathefis produced and determined to particular parts 
of the body. 

Cure. The art of medicine hath never yet afforded 
a method ‘of preventing the eruption of the {mall-pox 
after the contagion is received ; all that can be done is, 
to render the difeafe more mild, which is generally ef- 
fe&ted by Inocutation. It isnot tobe fuppofed that 
the mere giving of the infe¢tion artificially could make 
any difference in the nature of the difeafe, was it not 
that certain precautions are commonly ufed in the cafe 
of thofe who are: inoculated, which cannot be ufed 
in the cafe of thofe who receive them naturally. 
Thefe meafures, according to Dr Cullen, are chiefly 
the following. 

1, The choofing for the fubjett of inoculation per- 
fons otherwife free from difeafe, and not. liable from 
their age or otherwife to any incidental difeafe. : 

2. The choofing that time of life which is moft fa- 
vourable to a mild difeafe. 

3. The choofing for the:praétice a feafon molt fa- 
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he ‘The preparing the perfon to be inoculated, by 


enjoining abttinence’ from animal ‘food for fome time 


' before imovalbiced 


. 5. The preparing the perfon by courfes of mercu- 


‘rial and antimonial medicines. — 


6. The taking care at the time of inoculation to 
avoid cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumitances 
which might aggravate the future difeafe. 

7. «After thefe preparations and precautions, the 
choofing a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, 
by taking it from a -perfon of a found conttitution, 
and free from any difeafe, or fufpicion of it; by ta- 
king it from a perfon who has had the fmall-pox of 
the moft benign kind; and laftly, by taking the mat- 
ter from fuch perfon as foon as it has appeared in the 
puttules, either on the part moculated, or on other 
parts of the body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a {mall 
portion of the contagious matter. 

g. After nabilabi on, the continuing of vegetable 
diet, and the employment of mercurial and antimonial 
medicines, and at’ the fame time employing frequent 
purging. 

17. Both before and after inoculation, taking care 
to avoid external heat, either from the fun, artificial 
fires, warm chambers, much clothing, or being much 
in bed ; and, on the contrary, expofing the perfon to 
a free and cool air. 

11. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, the 
rendering that moderate by the employment of pur- 
gatives ; by the ufe of cooling and antifeptic acids ; 
and efpecially by expofing the perfon frequently to a 
cool, and even a cold air, at the fame time giving free- 
ly of cold drink. 

12. Aft-r the eruption, the continuing the applica- 
tion of cold air, and the ufe of purgatives, during 
the courfe of the difeafe, till the puftules are fully ri- 
pened. 

On thefe meafures Dr Cullen obferves, thab, as the 
common infection may often feize perfons under a dif- 
eafed ftate, which may render the {mall-pox more vio- 
lent, it is evident that inoculation muft have a great 
advantage by avoiding fuch concurrence. But as the 
avoiding of this may in the mean time frequently 
eave perfons expofed to the common infeétion, it 1s 
well worth while to inquire what are the difeafed ftates 
which fhould reftrain from the praétice of inoculation. 
This is not yet fufficiently afcertained: for it hath 
been obferved, that the {fmall-pox has often occurred 
with a difeafed ftate of the body, without being there- 
by rendered more violent ; and it hath alfo been ob- 
ferved, that fome difeafes of the fkin are equally inno- 
cent. Dr Cullen is of opinion, that they are difeafes 
of the febrile kind, or fuch ailments as induce or ag- 
pravate a febrile fate, that efpecially give the concur- 
rence which is moft dangerous with the fmall-pox. He 
is alfo of opinion,’ that though a perfon be in a dif- 
eafed ftate, if that flate be of uncertain nature and 


effect, and at the fame time the fmall- “pox are very 


common in the neighbourhood, fo that it muft be exs 
tremely difficult to guard againit the common infection, 
it will always be fafer to give the {mall-pox by inocu- 
lation than to leave the perfon to take them iC the 
common infection. 
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Though inoculation has been practifed with fafety Variola. 
maaan’ namemeed 


pon perforis of all ages, yet there is reafon to con- 
clude, that adults are more liable to a violent difeafe 
than perfons of younger years. . At the fame time it 
is obferved, ‘that children, in the time of their firft 
dentition, are liable, from: the irritation of that, to 
have the {mall-pox rendered more violent ; and that in- 
fants, before the time of dentition, upon receiving the 
contagion of the fmall-pos, are liable to be af!-Ated 
with epileptic fits, which frequently prove fatal. Hence 
it is evident, that though circumftances may admit 
and approve of inoculation at any age, yet for the 
moft part it will be advantageous to: choofe perfons af- 
ter the firft dentition ‘is over, and before the time of 
puberty. But, in large cities in particular, if the ope- 
ration be delayed till after dentition, the patient muft 
run many rifks of accidental infection, and thus many 
will be cut off by the natural fmall-pox who might 
have been faved by more early inoculation. Accord 
ingly, in towns efpecially, it is now the common prac 
tice to inoculate infants whemonly three or four months 
old; and indeed ‘accidents fo rarely happen, that it 
is almoft impoffible to conceive that greater fuccefs 
can be obtained at any other period of life. 

The operation of inoculation may be performed at 
any feafon of the year; yet as it is certain that the 
cold of winter may increafe the inflammatory, and the 
heats of fummer increafe the putrefcent, ftate of the 
{mall-pox, it is highly probable that inoculation may 
have fome advantage from avoiding the extremes either 
of cold or heat. 

As the ufe of animal food may increafe both the 
inflammatory and putrefcent ftate of the human bodys 


fo it muft render perfons, in receiving the contagion of - 


the fmall-pox, lefs fecure againft a violent difeafe ; 
and therefore inoculation may,derive fome advantage 
by enjoining abftinence from animal-food for fome 
time before the operation is performed : but Dr Cul. 
len is of opinion, that a longer time is neceflary than 
what is commonly preferibed. 

Mercurial and antimonial preparations may have 
fome effect in determining toa more free perfpiration, 
and therefore may be of fome ufe in preparing a pers 


. fon for the f{mall-pox ; but there are many obferva- 


tions which render their ufe doubtful. The quantity 
of both thefe medicines,’ particularly the antimony, 
commonly employed, is too inconfiderable to have any 
effects. Mercurials indeed have been often employed 
more freely ; but eyen their falutary effets have not 
been evident, and they have fometimes been manifettly 
productive of mifchief. It is therefore much to be 
doubted, whether inoculation really derives any benefit 
from thefe preparatory courfes or not. 

It has been often obferved, ingthe cafe of almoft all 
contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and fomeé 
other circumftances, concurring with the application 
of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the future 
difeafe ; it muft undoubtedly be the fame in the cafe 
of the fmall-pox : and it -is certain that inoculation 
muft derive a great advantage, perhaps its principal 
one, from avoiding the concurrences above-mentioned. 

It has commonly been fuppofed, that inoculation 
derives fome advantage from the choice of the matter 


employed in it; but it is very doubtful if any choice ’ 
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and the fever has entirely ceafed, the fafety of the V 


Exaathe- ‘he here neceflary, or can be of any benefit in deter- 
mata 


mining the ftate of the difeafe. It is not indeed pro- 
bable that there is any difference of contagion pro- 
ducing the fmall-pox ; for there are innumerable in- 
ftances of the contagion arifing from a perfon who la- 
bours under the diftin@ fmall-pox producing the con- 
fluent kind, and the contrary. Since the practice of 
inoculation hath been introduced, it has alfo been ob- 
ferv«l, that the fame variolous matter would in one 
perfon produce the diftin& and in another the confluent 
fmall-pox. It is therefare highly probable, that the 
difference of the fmall-pox does not much depend upon 
any difference of the contagion, but upon fome diffe- 
yence in the ftate of the perfons to whom it is applied, 
or in the flate of certain cireumftances concurring 
with the application of the contagion. 
Some have fuppofed, that inaculation has an advan- 
tage over the natural infection, by introducing only a 


- {mall portion of contagious matter into the body ; but 


this is by no means well afcertained. It is not known 
-what quantity of contagion is introduced into the 


Body by the common infeCtion of the fmall-pox ; and 


it is probable the quantity is not great: nor, though it 
were larger than that thrown in by inoeulation, is it 
certain what the effeéts would be. A certain quan- 
tity of ferment may be neceflary to excite fermenta- 
tion in a given mafs; but when that quantity is given, 
the fermentation and affimilation are extended to the. 
whole mafs ;, and we do not find that a greater quan- 
tity than is juft neceffary, either increafes the activity 
of the fermentation, or more certainly fecures the 
affimilation of the whole: In the cafe of the fmall- 


pox, a confiderable difference in the quantity of the 


contagion introduced hath not fhown any effects in 
modifying the difeafe. 

Purging has the effe& of diminifhing the activity 
of the fanguiferous fyftem, and of obviating the in- 
flammatory ftate of it;. and therefore it is probable, 
that the frequent ufe of cooling purgatives gives a 
confiderable advantage to the pradtice of inoculation s 
and probably this is. alfo obtained by diminifhing the 
determination to the ikin. It feems alfo probable, 
that mercurials and antimonials.are ufeful only as they 
make part of the purging courfe. 

It is probable that the ftate of the fmall-pox de- 
pends very much upon the ftate of the eruptive fever, 
and particularly in avoiding the inflammatory ftate of 
the fkin;, and therefore it is alfo probable, that the 
ineafures taken. for moderating the eruptive fever, 
and inflammatory ftate of the fkin, are the greateft 
improvement which has. been made in the pra¢tice of 
inoculation. The tendency of purging, and the ufe 
of acids.to. this purpofe,. is fuflaciently obvious :: and: 
upon the fame grounds we fhould fuppofe that blood- 
letting might be ufeful';, but probably this has been. 
emitted,,and perhaps other remedies. might be fo, fince 
we have found a more powerful and effectual one 1m the 
application of cold air and the ufe of cold drink. _ 

It hath been the praétice of inoculators to continue 
the ule: of purgatives. and the application.of cald air 
after the eruption ;. but it cannot be faid to give 
any particular. advantages to. inoculation, and the 
employment of purgatives feems often to have led to- 
anabufe. When the ftate of the eruption is deter- 
mined, when. the number of puitules. is very {mall, 


difeafe may be faid to be afcertained, and further 
remedies abfolutely fuperfluous: in fuch cafes there- 
fore the ufe of purgatives is unneceflary, and may be 
hurtful. 

It remains now only to confider the treatment of 
the {mall-pox, when the fymptomsare violent, as may 
fometimes happen, even after inoculation and every 
remedy and precaution have been ufed. The caufe 
of this is not afcertained, but it feems to be a putref- 
cent tendency of the fluids When therefore, from 
the prevailing of {mall-pox as an epidemic, and more 
efpecially when it is known that a perfon not former- 
ly affeGted with the difeafe has been expofed to the 
infection, if fuch perfon fhould be attacked with the 
fymptoms of fever, there can be little doubt that it 
is the fever of the {mall-pox, and therefore he is to 
be treated in every refpet as if he had received the 
difeafe by inoculation. He is to be freely expofed to 
cool air, to be purged, and to have cooling acids given 
liberally. If thefe meafures moderate the fever, no- 
thing more is neceflary: but if the nature of the 
fever be uncertain ; or if, with fufpicions of the {mall- 
pox, the fever be violent; or even if, knowing the 
diftemper to be the {mall-pox, the meafures above- 
mentioned do not moderate the fever {ufliciently ; 
venefection will be proper; and more efpecially if the 
perfon be an adult, of a plethoric habit, and ac- 
cuftomed to full ving. In the fame circumftances it 
will always be proper to give a vomit; which is ufeful. 
in the beginning of all fevers, and efpecially in this, 
where a determination to the ftomach appears. by pain 
and fpontaneous vomiting. - 

It frequently happens, efpecially in infants, that,, 
during the eruptive fever of the {mall-pox, convulfions: 
occur. OF thefe, if only one or two fits appear on. 
the evening preceding the eruption, they give a. 
prognoftic of a mild difeafe, and require no remedy :. 
but if they occur more early, are violent, and fre- 
quently repeated, they are very dangerous, and re-- 
quire a fpeedy remedy ;. and here bleeding and _blif- 
tering are of no fervice, the only effectual medicine is. 
an opiate given in a large dofe. 

Thefe are the remedies neceflary during the erups 
tive fever ;, and: if, upon. the eruption, the puftules on 
the face are diftin&t, and-their number few, the difeafe 
requires no further remedies. But when, upon the: 
eruption, the number of pimples on the- face is con- 
fiderable, when they are not difting ;, and efpecially. 
if, upon the fifth day, the fever does.not fuffer a confi- 
derable remiffion;.the difeafe ftill.requires a.great deal. 
of. attention.. 

If, after the eruption,, the fever fhall.ftill continue,, 
the avoiding of heat and the continuing to expofe the. 
body to a cool air will {till be proper. If the fever 
be confiderable, with a full hard pulfe,, in. an adult- 
perfon,. a bleeding. will be neceflary, and more cer 
tainly a. cooling purgative:. but. it. will-be feldom ne- 


-ceflary. to repeat the bleeding, as a: lofs of. ftrength. 


very foon comes on; but the repetition of a purga- 
tive, or the frequent ufe of. laxative glyiters, is com- 
monly advantageous. 

When.a lofs of ftrength,. with other. marks of a 
putrefcent tendency of the fluids, appears, the Peru, 
vian. bark muft be given in fubftance, and in large. 

quantity. 


actice, 
anthe- quantity. 


mata 


‘healthy, and regular. 
any acute or critical! difeafe, or its effeéts, ane ob-- 
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“In the fame cafe, the ufe of acids and of 
nitre is advantageous, and commonly it. is proper alfo 


‘to give wine very freely. From the fifth day of the 


difeafe throughout the whole courfe of it, it 1s proper 
to give an opiate once or twice a-day ; taking care at 
the fame time to obviate coftivenefs, by purgatives or by 
laxative glyfters. From the eighth to the eleventh day 
of a violent difeafe, it will be proper to lay on blifters 


fucceffively. on different parts of the body, and that 
‘without regard to the parts being covered with pu- 
‘ftules. 


Blitters are alfo to be applied to the external 
fauces, in cafe of difficult deglutition, and vifcid fa- 
liva and mucus, which are thrown out with difficulty, 
at the fame time that detergent gargles are to be dili- 
gently ufed. During the whole courfe of this difeafe, 
when a confiderable fever is prefent, antimonial medi- 
cines, in naufeating dofes, have by fome been alleged to 
be employed with advantage; and in this way they have 
often the effect of moving the belly. But the great di- 
ftrefs which patients fuffer from a ftate of conftant nau- 
fea is hardly to be borne; and every advantage which 
ean be had from this. prattice may be obtained by 
eafier means. 

The remedies above-mentioned are frequently pro- 
per from the fifth day till the fuppuration be finifhed. 
But after that period the fever is fometimes continued 
and increafed ; or fometimes, when there was little or 
no fever beidee, a fever now arifes and continues with 
eonfiderable danger ; this is called the /econdary fever, 
and requires a particular treatment. 

When the fecondary fever follows the diftin&t {mall- 
pox, and the pulfe is full and hard, the cafe is to be 


~ treated as an inflammatory affection, by bleeding and 


purging ; but the fecondary fever which follows the 
confluent kind is to be confidered as a putrid difeafe,. 


and bleeding is improper. Some purging may be ne- 
ceffary, but the remedies to be chiefly depended upom 
are the Peruvian bark and acids. When the fecondary 
fever firfl appears, whether after a diftinét or confluent 
fmall-pox, it is ufeful to exhibit an antimonial emetic 
in naufeating dofes, but in fuch a manner as to pro- 
duce fome vomiting.. For avoiding the pits which fre- 
quently follow the {mall-pox, no method hitherto pro- 
pofed feems to be fufficiently certain. 

On the fubjeét of imoculation, Barom Dimfdale, a 
very celebrated writer, informs us, that were it left to. 
his choice, he would decline ineculating children under 
two years old; becaufe within that neriod they are ex- 
pofed to all the dangers of dentition, fevers, fluxes, 
convulfions, and other aceidents, fufficiently. difficult 
in themfclves to manage in fuch tender fubjects. 

In regard to: conftitution, Baron Dim{dale obferves, 
that greater liberties may be taken than. were formerly. 
judged admiffible. Perfons afflicted with various chro- 
nic complaints, of ferophulous, fcorbutic,. and arthritic 
habits ;' perfons of unwieldy corpulency, and of in- 


‘temperate, irregular lives; have ail paffed throughithis 


difeafe with as: much: facility as. the: moft temperate; 
But thefe who labour under- 


vioufly. unfit and improper fubje&ts. So likewife are 
thofe in whom are evident marks of corrofive acrimo-. 
nious humours, or who have an evident debility of the 
whole frame from inanition or any other caufe.. All 
fuch require to be treated in a particular manner pre- 
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vious to the introdudtion of this difeafe. Coaftitutions Variola. 


difpofed to frequent returns of intermittents, feem like- 
wife juftly exceptionable; efpecially as the prepara- 
tory regimen may in fome habits increale this tenden- 
cy. Baron Dimfdale, however, has known inftances 
of fevere ague-fits attacking perfons between the infer- 
tion of the matter and the eruption of the fmall-pox, 
and even during maturation, when the Peruvian bark 
has been given liberally and with much fuccefs; the 
principal bufinefs, in the mean time, fuffering no in- 
jury or interr uption. 

Among the circumftances generally pombitereed) as 
more or lefs propitious to inoculation, the feafon of 
the year has been reckoned a matter of fome impor- 
tance.’ Spying and autumn have been generally recom- 
mended, as. being the moft temperate feafons; the 
cold of winter and the fummer-heats having been. 
judged unfavourable for this purpofe. But Baron Dimf- 
dale 1emarks, that experience does not juftify thofe opi- 
nions; for, according to the beft obfervation he has 
been able to make, inoculated perfons have generally 
had more puftules in {pring than at any other time 
of the year ; and epidemic difeafes being commonly 
moft frequent in autumn, efpecially fluxes, intermit- 
tents, and ulcerated fore throats (all which are liable 
to mix more or lefs with the f{mall-pox), the autumn, 
upon this account, dows not feem.to be the mott fa- 
vourable feafon in general. 

Baron Dimfdale’s opinion is, that confidering the 
{urprifing and indifputable benefits arifing at all times 
to patients in the fmall-pox, from, the free admiffion of 
frefh cool air and evacuations, we may fafely inoculate: 
at all feafons, provided care be taken to fereen the pa- 
tients as much. as poflible from heat in. fummer, and to: 
prevent them from keeping themfelves too. warm and. 
too much fhut up, as they are naturally difpofed to. 
do,. from the weather in winter. When. feafons, how-- 


ever, are marked with any peculiar epidemics, of fuch: 


a kind efpecially as may render a mild difeafe more: 
untra¢table, it may perhaps be moft prudent not to in- 
oculate while fuch difeafes are prevalent. 

In direéting the preparatory regimen, Baron Dim{-- 
dale principally aims at the following points, viz. To: 
reduce the patient, if in high health, to a lower and: 


more fecure ftate; to ftrengthen, the conftitution, if 


too low;. to correct what appears. vitiated; and to- 
clear the ftomach and bowels, as. much as may bey. 
from all crudities and their effets. With this view 
he orders fuch of his patients as conftitute the firit. 
elafs above-mentioned, and who are by much the majo- 
rity, to live in. the following manner: To abitain from: 
all'animal food, including broths,. and likewife butter 
and cheefe; from all. fermented liquors, excepting 
{mall beer, which is allowed fparimgly. ;. and. from all 
{pices, and whatever is endued with a manifelt hect- 
ing quality. ‘Che diet is to confit of pudding, gruel, 
fago, milk, rice-milk, fruit- “pyes, greens, roots, and 
vegetables of any of the kinds in.feafon, prepared or 
raw. Iggs, though. not to be eaten alone, are al- 
lowed in puddings, and butter in pye-cruft. The 
patients are to be careful that: they do not eat fuch a 


quantity as to overload their ftomachs, even of this. 
-kind of food. 


Tea, coffee, or chocolate, are per- 
mitted for breakfaft, to thofe whe choofe or are.ac- 
cuftomed to them.. 
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In this manner they are to proéeed about nine or 
ten days before the operation ; during which period, 
at nearly equal diftances, they are directed to take 
three dofes of the following powder, either made into 


“pills or mixed with a little fyrup or jelly, at bed-time, 


‘and a dofe of Glauber’s falts diffelved in thin water- 
uel, each fucceeding morning. 

The powder is compofed of eight grains of calomel, 
the fame quantity of the compound powder of crab’s- 
claws, and one eighth part of a grain of emetic tartar. 
Inftead of the latter, Baron Dimfdale has fometimes 
fubftituted two grains of precipitated fulphur of anti- 
mony. In order to facilitate the divifion of the dofes, 
‘a large quantity is prepared at once, and great care 
taken that the feveral ingredients be well mixed. 

This quantity is ufually fufficient for a healthy ftrong 


‘man; and the dofe muft be leffened for women or 


children, according to their’‘age and ftrength, as well 
as for perfons advanced in years. 

The firft dofe is generally ordered at the commence- 
ment of the courfe; the fecond, three or fout days af+ 
ter; and the third about the eighth or ninth day. The 
‘Baron choofes to inoculate the day after the lait dofe 
thas been taken. On the days of purging, broths are 
allowed, and the patients are defired to abftain from 
unprepared vegetables. 

What has been faid concerning the preparation, 
mutt be confidered as proper only for the young or 
middle-aged, in a good flate of health: but among 
thofe who are defirous of inoculation, are often found 
tender, delicate, and weakly women; men of bad fta= 
‘mina, valetudinarians by conftitution, by ilinefs, or 
intemperance ; alfo aged perfons, and children ; and 
for all fuch a very different treatment muft be direc- 
‘ted. Here a milder courfe of medicine, rather of the 
‘alterative than purgative kind, is preferable ; and in 
many inftances, an indulgence ‘in forme hght animal- 
food, with a glafs or two of wine in ¢afe of lownefs, is 
‘not only allowable, but neceflary to {upport a proper 
degree of ftrength, efpecially in advanced age. 

Children, whofe bowels are often tender, and ought 
not be rufled by flrong purges, yet require a mild 
mercurial, and bear it well. Befides emptying the 
bowels of crudities, it is a good fecurity againft worms 
and their effets, wls'ch fometimes produce very alarm- 
ing and even fatal diforders. 

[nattention to the particular ftate of health of 
thofe who are entering upon the preparatory courfe, 
-has been productive of great mifchief. This 1s chiefly 
obfervable refpe¢ting the indifcreet ufe of mercurials, 
‘by which a falivation has often been raifed, to the 
rifk of impairing good conftitutions, and the ruin of 
{uch as ‘were previoufly weak and infirm. The di- 
itinGions and treatment neceflary, will be obvious to 
‘thofe who are acquainted with the animal economy 
and medical practice. 

‘The time of menftruation has generally been the 

uide in refpeét to the inoculation of women, that the 
whole of the difeafe may be over within the menftrual 
period. Baron Dimfdale informs us, that he obferves 


‘this rule, when he. can choofe his time without any 


inconvenience, and he inoculates foon after the evacua- 
tion ceafes ; tho’ he has no reafon to decline perform- 
ing the-operation at any time. 


C Ol WN: ME: 
Women with chil® have: likewife been inoculated, 
and done well; but the ftate of pregnancy feems un- 
favourable to the procefs, which ought therefore not 
to be hazarded without fome urgent reafon. Baron 
Dimfdale has not inoculated any woman whom he 
knew to be pregnant; but on fome who concealed 
their pregnancy he has performed the operation, with- 
out producing a mifcarriage; the hope of which event, 
che fufpects, had rendered them defiroussof the pro- 
cefs. One of thofe had a child born nine weeks after 
inoculation, at the full time, with diflin& marks of the 
difeafe, though the mother had very few puttules. 

The manner moft commonly practifed in this coun- 
try for communicating the {mall-pox by imoculation, 
has of late been the following: A thread was drawn 
through a ripe puftule, and well moiftened with mat- 
ter. A piece of this thread was infinuated into.a fuper- 
ficial incifion made in one or both arms, near the part 
where iffues are ufually fixed; and being covered with 
a plafter, was there left for a day or two. 

Very different metheds of inoculation, howevers 
are purfued ; two of which Baron Dimfdale has fre- 
quently praétifed and defcribes; but he informs us, 
that the following has proved fo invariably fuecefsful, 
as to induce him to give it the preference. 

The patient to be infected being in the fame houfe, 
and, if no objection be made tu it, in the fame room, 
with one who has the difeafe, a little of the variolous 
matter is taken from the place of infertion, if the fub- 
jet be under inoculation; or a puttule, if in the na» 
tural way, on the poifit of a lancet, fo. that both fides 
of the point are moiftened. 

With: this lancet an incifion is made in that part of 
the arm where iffues are ufually placed, deep enough - 
to pafs through the fcarf-fkin, and juft to touch the 
{kin itfelf; and in leneth as fhort as poffible, not more 
than one eighth of an inch. ; 

The little wound being then ftretched epen between 
the finger and thumb of the operator, the incilion is 
moiftened with the matter, by gently touching it with 
the flat fide of the infe&ed lancet. This operation is 
generally performed in both arms, and fometimes in 


‘two places in one arm, a little diftant from each 


other. For as Baron Dimfdale has not obferved any 
dneonvenience from .two or three incifions, he feldom 
trufts to one; that neither he nor his patient may be 
under any doubt about the fuccefs of the operation 
from its being performed in-one place only. 

Baron Dimfdale has alfo tried the following me- 
thod, with the fame fuccefs as that above defcribed ; 
but he does not fo much approve of it, -becaufe he has 
been credibly informed that it has fometimes failed in 
the practice of others. A laneet being moittened with 
the variclous-fluid in-the fame manner as in the other, 
is gently intreduced, in an oblique manner, between 
the fearf and true fkin, and the finger of the operator 
ds applied on the point, in order to wipe off the infec- 
tion from the lancet, when it is withdrawn. In this 
method, as well asin the former, a little blood will 
fometimes appear; but Baron Dimfdale neither draws 
blood with defign, nor does he think there is any ne- 
ceflity of wiping it off before the» matter 1s intro- 
duced. ‘ 

In both thefe ways of inoculating, neither plafer, 
5 bandage, 
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n*he- bandagé,. nor covering is applied, nor in any refpect 


ara 


neceflary. 

Baron. Dimfdale informs us, that thofe methods of 
producing this difeafe have never once failed him; and 
experience has fufficiently proved that there is no dan- 
ger from additional infection by the natural difeafe at 
the fame time. He therefore makes no f{cruple of ha- 
ving the perfon to be inoculated, and the perfon from 
whom the infeCtion is to be taken, in the fame room 3 
nor has he ever obferved any ill confequence attend- 
ing this practice. But he advifes. the inoculated pa- 
tients (though perhaps there be no neceffity for that 
precaution) to be afterwards feparated from places of 
infection till certain: figns of fuccéfs appear, when all 
reftraint is removed, there being then no danger from 
accumulation. 

Baron. Dimfdale remarks, that it feems to be of no 
confequence whether the infeCting matter be taken 
from the natural or inoculated {mall-pox.. He has 
ufed both, and never has been able to difcover the 
leatt difference, either refpecting the certainty: of in- 
fection, the progrefs, or the event. He therefore takes 
the infection from either, as opportunity. offers, or at 
the option of the patients or their friends. 

Neither is-it of any confequence whether the mat- 
ter be taken before, or at the crifis.of, the diftemper: 
It is generally fuppofed, that the f{mall-pox is not in- 
feCtious till after the matter has acquired a certain de- 
gree of maturity; and in the common method of inos 
culation this is fo much attended to, that-when the 
operation has proved ineffeftual, the failure has been 
afcribed to the unripenefs of the matter. 

But, as the author remarks, it appears very-clearly 
from the prefent practice of inoculation, that fo. foon 
as any moifture can be taken from the infeéted part of 
an inoculated patient, previous. to the appearance of 
any puftules, and even previous to the eruptive fever, 
this moifture is capable. of communicating. the {mall- 
pox with the utmoft. certainty. Baron Dimfdale. has 
taken a little clear fluid from the. elevated pellicle on 
the incifed part,.even.fo early.as the fourth day after 
the operation ; and has at other times ufed matter ful- 
ly digetted at-the crifis, with cqual fuccefs. In ge- 
neral, however, he prefers.taking the matter for infec- 
tion during the eruptive fever, as he fuppofes it at that 
time to have. its utmoft activity. 

In all cafes, when he takes matter from. an. inocula- 
ted perfon, it.is from the place where it was inferted; 
as he is always fure. to find infection there if the dif 
eafe fucceeds, and. always of fufficient energy. 

It may appear ftrange that no bandage, dreffing, or 
application whatfoever, is ufed to the part infected ; 
but that.the moft fimple incifion being made, and 
moiftened with the {malleft particle. of the recent fluid 
matter, the whole is committed to nature.’ This me- 
thod, however, the Baron. obferves, is perfe€tly right: 
becaufe. the application of either plafter or unguent, as 
is the ufual praGice, will occafion an inflammation on 
fome {kins; and, in all, tend to disfigure the natural ap- 
pearance of the incifion, and prevent our forming fa 
proper judgment of the progrefs of the infe€tion. 

If neither an inoculated patient be at hand, nor any 


‘one in the neighbourhood has a diftin® kind cf the 


natural difeafe, a thread. may be ufed as in the com- 
mon manner, provided it be very recently infeéted; but 
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Baron Dimfdale is of opinion, thatthe threadought to’ Variola. 
be ufed as foon as poflible after being charged ie Oe 


the infecting matter. 

The method of inoculation recommended by Ba- 
ron Dimfdale is now almoft univerfally adopted ; or 
at leaft if any change has taken place, the operation 
is, if poflible, ftill more fimplified. Without the trouble 
of bringing to the fame houfe both the perfon from. 
whom the contagion is to be taken and the perfon 
to whom it is to be given, the operator in general 
carries the matter about with him on what is called a 
refervoir lancet. For this purpofe a. common lancet 
may be employed ;.but. one, the. blade of which 1s 


accurately inclofed in.a.metallic cafe, fo conitructed - 


as to prevent the accefs of the air, and at the fame 
time not to rub off the matter, is certainly preferable. 
The infe€tious matter on this lancet‘is gently moift- 


ened by holding it for a few feconds over the fteam. 


of warm. water ;.and by rubbing on it the point of 
another lancet,, as much is taken off as is fufficient 
for.giving the difeafe, which is done by introducing 
this infected point under the fearf-fkin, in the manner 
Baron Dimfdale has recommended. Where frefh mat- 
ter. can. be. had,. it. is always preferable: but where 
this cannot be obtained, a lancet may be infected from 


a dry. puftule,.though kept for many months, by. 


moiftening it-in warm. water ; particularly if care has 
been. taken to preferve. it from the action of exter- 
nal air by keeping it in a clofe phial. 

A due attention to the progres of infection, difco- 
verable by the part where the operation was perform- 
ed, is.a neceflary circumftance;.becaufe.a juit progno- 


{tic may thence be fometimes formed of. the future ftate - 


of the diftemper, and indications may. be.taken from 
the different appearances.on the arm, that will enable 
us to prevent inconveniences. 


Baron Dimfdale obferves, that. the-former method . 


of covering the.place of incifion with a plafter, and 
continuing upon it dreffings of-one fort or other, pre- 
yented much, ufeful information of this kind. They 


precluded any judgment by the to»sh, and fometimes : 


rendered that by the eye equivocal, 

The day after the operation is. performed, though 
it takes effec, little alteration .is difcoverable. On the 
fecond day, if the part be viewed.with a lens, there 


generally. appears .a kind of orange-colaured ftain « 


about the incifion, and the furrounding fkin feems to 
contraét.. At this time Baron Dimfdale ufually gives 
the following medicine at going to bed, either mixed 
with a little. of any kind-of jelly, or more frequently 
made.into a pill, 

Calomel, and compound. powder of crab’s-claws, of 
each three grains ; emetic tartar, one-tenth of a 
grains 

A quantity of :this medicine. fhould be carefully 

prepared at once, in order to make the divifion more 
exact. 

On the fourth or fifth day, upon applying the fin- 

ger, a hardnefs is perceptible to the touch. ‘The pa- 
tient feels an itching on the part, which appears flight- 


ly inflamed; and under a kind of vefication is feen.a . 


little clear fluid, the part refembling a fuperficial burn. 
About the fixth, moft commonly fome pain and ttiff- 
nefsis felt in the axilla; a circumttance which not only 
foretels the near approach’ of the eruptive fymptoms, 
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Sometimes on the feventh, oftener on the eighth day, 
fymptoms of the eruptive fever appear; fuch as flight 
remitting pains in the head and back, fucceeded by 
tranfient fhiverings and alternate heats, which con- 
tinue in a greater or lefs degree till the eruption be 
perfe&ted. At this time alfo it is ufual for the pa- 


tient to complain of a very difagreeable tafte in his 


mouth, the breath is always fetid, and there enfues a 
{mell peculiar to the variolous eruptive fever. 

The inflammation in the arms at this time fpreads 
faft ; and, upon viewing it with a good glafs, the inci- 
fion for the moft part appears furrounded with an in- 
finite number of {mall confluent puftules, which increafe 
in fize and extent as the difeafe advances. On the tenth 
or eleventh day, a circular.or oval efforefcence is ufual- 
ly difcovered furrounding the incifion, and extending 
fometimes near half round the arm, but more frequent- 
ly to about the fize of a fhilling ; and being under the 
cuticle, is fmooth to the touch and not painful. This 
appearance alfo is favourable. It accompanies erup- 
tion ; every difagreeable fymptom ceafes ; and at the 
fame time it certainly indicates the whole affair to be 
over, the pain and ftiffmefs in the axilla alfo going 
off. 

The feverifh fymptoms are for the moft part fo mild, 
as feldom to require any affiftance, except a repetition 
of the fame medicine that was dire€ted on the fecond 
night after the operation ; and next morning the fol- 
lowing laxative draught fhould be given, to procure 
three or four ftools. 

Infufion of fenna two ounces, manna half an ounce, 

tincture of jalap two drachms. 

Thefe are given as foon as the eruptive fymptoms 
are perceivable, if they feem to indicate any uncom- 
mon degree of vehemence. 

It has been obferved, that by attending to the 
progrefs of infection, we may in general be able to 
prognofticate with fome degree of certainty the iffue 
of the diftemper. Particular incidents will ever hap- 
pen, but not fufficient to invalidate the propriety of 
general rules, 

If the appearances already defcribed are obferved 
early, a very favourable event may be expected ;. but 
it happens in fome cafes, that the fuccefs of the ino- 
culation is barely perceptible, the colour about the 
wound remaining pale, inftead of changing to red or 
inflamed ; the edges of the incifion fpread but little, 
they remain almoit entirely flat, and are attended nei- 
ther with itching nor uneafinefs of any kind. Nay, 
fometimes on the fifth, and even the fixth day, the al- 
teration is fo little as to render it doubtful whether the 
infeStion has taken place. 

When matters are in this ftate, Baron Dimfdale ob- 
ferves the appearance is unfavourable, implying a late 
and more untoward difeafe: To prevent which, he 
dire&ts the powder or pill to be taken every night; 
and in cafe it fails to operate by ftool, or there be the 
leaft difpofition to coftivenefs, an ounce of Glauber’s 
falts, or more commonly the laxative draught already 
mentioned, is given in the morning, once or twice, as 
the cafe may require. This courfe forwards the in- 
flammation, which is always a defirable circumftance ; 
it being in general obferved, that an early progrefs on 
the arm, and an early commencement of the eruptive 
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complaints, portend that the diftemper will be mild 
and favourable ; and on the contrary, when both are 
late, the fymptoms he tells us are ufually more irregu- 
lar and unfavourable. 

Further experience, however, has by no means fully 
confirmed his opinion in this particular. -On the con- 
trary, even where the progrefs of infeCtion in the arm 
has been uncommonly flow, a difeafe in the mildeit 
poflible form has fucceeded. There is therefore no good 
reafon why a praétitioner fhould be alarmed at an 
uncommonly flow progrefs, or fhould in fuch inftances 
employ more- internal remedies than he would do in. 
other cafes. And fome, whofe pra¢tice in inoculation 
has been very extenfive, have even remarked, that 
when infants are inoculated, they have never obferved 
epileptic acceffions, the moft alarming forerunners of 
the difeafe, in thofe cafes where the progrefs of the 
arm has been flow. 

The management recommended by Baron Dimf- 
dale at the period of eruption differing effentially from 
that of former practitioners, and being a matter of 
great importance, he gives the following explicit di- 
reCtions on this head, advifing that they may be pur- 
{ued with firmnefs and moderation. 

Inftead of the patient being confined to his bed or 
his room, when the fymptoms of the eruptive fever 
come on, he is directed, as foon as the purging me- 
dicine has operated, to keep abroad, as much-as he 
can bear, in the open air, be it ever fo cold; always 
taking care not to ftand ftill, but to walk about mode- 
rately while abroad. He is alfo dire&ted, if thirily, 
to drink cold water. 

Baron Dimfdale obferves, that this treatment feems 
as hard at firft to the patients as it muft appear fin- 
gular to thofe who are unacquainted with fuch prac- 
tice ; but the effects are fo falutary, fo conftantly con- 
firmed by experience, and an eafy progrefs through 
every flage of the, difeafe depends fo much upon it, 
that he admits of no exception, unlefs the weather be 
extremely fevere and the conftitution very delicate. 
He adds, it is indifputably true, that, in the few in- 
ftances where the fymptoms of eruption have run very 
high, the patients being averfe to any motion, and 
fearing the cold as the greateft evil ; yet when, under 
thofe circumftances, he has perfuaded them to rife out 
of bed, and go out of doors, though led fometimes 


“by two affiftants, and has allowed them to drink as- 


much cold water as they chofe, they have not fuffered 
the leaft unfavourable accident: on the contrary, af- 
ter they have been prevailed upon to comply with 
thofe direétions, they find their {pirits revived; an in- 
clination for nourifhment returns; they reft well; a 
gentle fweat fucceeds, accompanied with a favourable 
eruption ; and the fever feems to be entirely extin- 
guithed. 

Cool regimen during the eruptive fever is now almoft 
univerfally adopted; but like other ufeful remedies 
it has not unfrequently been abufed: And practition- 
ers ought never to forget, that inoculated patiente 
are not, more than the reft of the human fpecies, ex- 
empted from injuries from cold, which is unquettion- 
ably a powerful caufe of difeafe. Unlefs, therefore, 
in cafes where very confiderable morbid heat is indu- 
ced.by the cruptive fever, by which a temporary de- 
fence is unqueftionably afforded againit the action of 

external 
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tice, . 
ithe. external cold, the bad effets which may refult from 
ta 


it are never to be overlooked. And there is even rea- 
fon to believe, as may indeed be inferred from Baron 
Dimfdale’s obfervations, that the difeafe is more mo- 
derated by the action of pure and free air than by 
cold. _ Accordingly inoculation is performed with 
very great fuccefs even in the warmeft feafons and fi- 
tuations of warm climates. 

In general, the complaints in this ftate are very mo- 
derate, and attended with fo little illnef.that the pa- 
tient eats and fleeps well the whole time. A few pu- 
ftules appear, fometimes equally difpofed ; fometimes 
the inflammations on the arms fpread, and are fur- 
rounded with a few puftules, which gradually advance 


to maturity ; during which time, for the moft part,’ 


the eruption proceeds kindly, and there is much more 
difficulty to reftrain the patients within due bounds, 
and prevent their mixing with the public, thereby 
{preading the infeétion, than there was at firft to pre- 
vail upon them to go abroad. During this time me- 
dicine is feldom wanted; the cooleft air feems the heft 
cordial; and if any uncommon languor happens, a 
bafon of {mall broth, or a glafs of wine, is allowed 
in the day, or fome white-wine whey at bed-time ; 
which are indeed at any time allowed to tender, aged, 
or weakly perfons. 

With thefe exceptions, the patients are hitherto 
kept very fcrupuloufly to the diet at firft directed, 
But after the eruption is completed, they are, if oc- 
cafion requires, indulged in a little well-boiled meat 
of the lighteft kind, as chicken, veal, or mutton. 

The above-mentioned regimen, the cooling altera- 
tive purges, and the free ufe of cool air at the feafon 
of eruption, almoft univerfally prevent either alarming 
fymptoms or a large crop of puftules. Baron Dim{- 
dale has feen a few with fuch a quantity of puftules, 
though diltin&, that he has neither advifed nor allow- 
ed them to go out of the houfe. But the generality 
ef his. patients, when the eruptions are few, amufe 
themfelves abroad, within proper limits, with the pu- 
ftules upon them. 

This praétice, however, the Baron neither enjoins 
nor maintains to be neceflary ; but he has not been 
able to obferve that any inconvenience has arifen from 
it. He alfo informs us, that, how itrange foever it 
may appear, thofe who are moft adventurous, feem to 
enjoy better fpirits, and are more free from. com- 
plaints, than others who are inclined to keep within 
doors, 

Thofe who have the difeafe in the flighteft manner 
firft defcribed, viz. without any appearance of erup- 
tion but on the inoculated part, are foon, permitted to 
go about their ufual affairs: and many inftances have 
happened of very induftrious poor men, who have im- 
mediately returned to their daily labour, with a cau- 
tion not to intermix with thofe who have not had the 
diftemper, for fear of fpreading it ; and with injunc- 
tions to take, two or three times, of the purge already 
directed, or as many dofes of Glauber’s falts. ‘Thofe 
who have the difeafe in a greater degreé, are confined 
fomewhat longer; and, if there be the leaft difpofition 
to coftivenefs, a very mild laxative is now and then ex- 
hibited ; as the progrefs to maturation appears rather 
to be advanced than retarded'by fuch means. | 

When the maturation is completed, and there is 
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nothing farther to fear from the diftempet, Baron. Variola. 


Dimfdale allows his patients- gradually to change their 
courfe of diet, from the perfeétly cooling kind, to one 
a little more generous ; recommending ftri@ly to all a 


return to their ordinary animal-diet, with much cau-- 
tion and reftraint upon their appetites, both in refpect. 


of food and fermented liquors. 

He obferves it is not often that we are under the 
neceflity of making any application to the part where 
the infertion of the variolous matter was made. It moft 
commonly heals up, and is covered with a feab, about 
the time when, in a natural way, all the fmall-pox 
would have been dried up. But in fome cafes the in- 
cifions continue to difcharge a purulent matter a long- 
er time. In thefe inflances it is fufficient to cover the 
part with the white cerate, or any other mild empla- 
ftic fubftance, which may at once prevent the linen 
from adhering to the fore, and defend it from the air. 
As in thefe cafes the part remains unhealed from fome 
peculiar caufe in the habit, it will be neceffary to give 


gentle purgatives, and proper alteratives, as particular. 


exigencies may require. 

After defcribing the ufual progrefs of the {mall-pox 
from inoculation, Baron Dimfdale remarks that there 
are frequent deviatioris from this courfe, which may 
embarrafs an unexperienced pra@titioner, and create a 
real difficulty, as well as apprehenfions’ of danger. 
He therefore proceeds to relate the means for remo- 


ving thofe fymptoms, and the doubts refpecting the. 


event. 

The fymptom he firft notices, and which, though 
it very rarely happens, fometimes gives much trouble, 
is great ficknefs, accompanied with vomiting, in the 
eruptive ftate of the difeafe.’ For this complaint it is 
always neceffary in the firft place to clear the {tomach; 
which may be effected, either by ordering the patient 
to drink plentifully of warm liquids to promote yo- 
miting ; or perhaps more properly, by giving to an 
adult one grain of tartarifed antimony, mixed with ten 
grains of compound powder of crab’s-claws ; taking 
care to diminith the dofe for very young and weak 
fubjetts. 

This ufually throws off fome bilious matter by vo- 
mit, fometimes procures ftools, or occafions a mode- 
rate fweat, and generally adminifters relief. If, however, 
no ftools fhould follow from this medicine, and the fick - 
nefs fhould remain, a gentle laxative almoft certainly 
procures a refpité, and the appearance of the eruption 
entirely removes the complaint. 

Another deviation, of yet greater confequence, 


which fometimes happens towards the time of the erup- 


tion, and is often, though not always, accompanied 
with great ficknefs, is an eryfipelatous efflorefcence. 
If this fhows itfelf on the fkin partially, and here and 
there in patches, it is not very alarming, and~-foon 


wears off. But fometimes the whole furface of the bo- | 


dy is covered with a rath intimately mixed with the 
variolous eruption, and fo much refembling the moft 
malignant kind of confluent fmall-pox as fcarcely to 
be diftinguifhed from it. In fome fuch cafes, accom- 
panied with petechiz and livid fpots, Baron-Dimfdale 
has been much alarmed ; not being able by infpeétion 
only, though affifted by glaffes, to determine whether 
what he faw was an inoffenfive rafh, or tokens of the 
greateft malignity. Very ftrié attention, however, has 
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Exanthe- enabled him to diftinguifh the difference clearly ; and 
mata for affifting others in fuch a difcrimination, he makes 


the following remarks. 

The real and effential difference is to be gathered from 
the concomitant fymptoms. In the eryfipelatous or 
variolous rath, there is not fo much fever, nor is the 
re{tleffnefs or pain of the head or loins fo confiderable, 
neither is there that general proftration of ftrength ; 
all which are ufual attendants on a confluent {mall-pox, 
efpecially when accompanied with fuch putrid appear- 
ances. Befides, upon a careful examination, there 
may fometimes be difcerned a few diftin puttules, 
larger than the reft, mixed with the rafh, which are 
the real fmall-pox. In thofe cafes the patients are 
ordered to refrain from cold water, or any thing cold; 
and to keep within doors, but not in bed. If any 
ficknefs yet remains, a little white-wine whey, or other 
temperate cordial, is advifed ; and this method has 
been fo generally fuccefsful, as to prevent any alarm- 
ing complaint. After two or three days, the fain 
changes from a florid to a dufky colour, a few diftinet 
puttules remain, and advance properly to maturation, 
without any farther trouble enfuing from this formi- 
dable appearance. 

This rafh has often been miftaken for the confluence 
it fo much refembles; and has afforded occafion for 
fome praétitioners, either ignorantly or difingenuoully, 
to pretend, that, after a very copious eruption of the 
confluent pox, they can by a fpecific medicine dif- 
charge the greater part of the putftules, leaving only 
as many diftin@ ones as may fatisfy the patient that 
he has the difeafe. 

Baron Dimfdale informs us, that rafhes of the kind 
above defcribed frequently happen during the prepa- 
ration (whether owing to the regimen, or medicine, 
or both, he does not determine), and caufe the opera- 
tion to be poftponed. But he has obferved, that in fuch 
cafes they are apt to return at the time of the eruption 
of the {mall-pox. 

In general, as has been already faid, the fymptoms 
which precede eruption commence at the end of the 
feventh or on the eighth day inclufive from the opera- 
tion; but it often happens that they appear much 
fooner, and fometimes much later than this period. 
Baron Dimfdale has feen fome cafes in which the dif- 
eafe has come on fo fuddenly after infection, and with 
fo little complaint or uneafinefs, that the whole affair 
has been terminated, purges taken, and the patient 
returned home perfeétly well, in a week; before ethers, 
inoculated at the fame time, from the fame patiet, 
and under the fame circumftances, have begun to com- 
plain. 

In this cafe, the inoculated part fhows early certain 
marks of infeftion, fometimes on the very next day, 
or the day after, when the incifion will often appear 


confiderably inflamed and elevated. The patient about 


this time frequently makes fome of the following com- 
plaints, viz. chillnefs, itchings, and flight pricking 
pains in the part, and fometimes on the fhoulder; gid- 
dinefs, drowzinefs, and a flight head-ach, fometimes 
attended with a feverifh heat, but often without: any. 
‘The account which patients themfelves give of their 


feelings is, in fome, as if they had drank too much,. 


and in others, as if they had caught a cold. ‘Thofe 
complaints feldom laft 24 hours, often. not fo long, 


I N i. 
and with frequent intermiffions; never, fo far as our 
author remembers, rifing to a degree that requires 
confinement. During the continuance of thofe com- 
plaints, the inflammation of the arm advances apace, 
and feels hard to the touch: but upon their wearing 
off, the inflamed appearances gradually diminifh, and 
the part dries to a common fmall fcab; the fkin, that 
was before red, turns livid, and the difeafe entirely 
vanifhes. In fome inftances, thofe fymptoms attack 
much later ; even on the feventh or eighth day, when 
an eruption might be expected in confequence of them, 
yet none appears ; but the arm gets well very foon, 
and the difeafe is at an end. 

In this irregular fort of the diforder there have, 
however, been fome examples where a few eruptions 
have appeared, and probably in confequence of the in- 
oculation: yet the puftules have not looked like the 
true fmall-pox, neither have they maturated like them, 
nor lafted longer than three days; about which time, 
for the moft part, they have dried away. 

When this irregular kind of the difeafe firft occur- 
red in Baron Dimfdale’s practice, he was in doubt 
whether the patients were quite fecure from any future 
attacks of the diftemper. In order to be fatisfied of 
this point, he inoculated them a fecond time, caufing 
them to affociate with perfons in every ftage of the 
difeafe, and to try all other means of catching the in- 
feGtion. ‘This method has been prattifed with the 
generality of fuch patients ever fince, yet without a 
fingle inftance of its producing any diforder. Baron 
Dimfdale, therefore, now makes no fcruple of pro- 
nouncing them perfeétly fafe ; and experience has en- 
abled him to foretel, for the moft part, in two or three 
days after the operation, whether the difeafe will pafs 
in this flight manner. 

Upon the fecond inoculation, however, the incifed 
parts are uncommonly inflamed for a day or two, juit 
in the fame manner as has in numerous inftances been: 
obferved, as well in thofe’who, though certain of ha- 
ving had the fmall-pox in the natural way, have fub- 
mitted to inoculation for the fake of experiment, as in. 
others, who, being doubtful whether they have had. 
the difeafe or not, have been inoculated in order to be 
fatisfied. But in all fuch cafes, the parts foon became 
well; nor did any of thofe appearances which have. 
been defcribed as the conftant attendants on inocula- 
tion, as pain in the head, giddinefs, marks of infec- 
tion in the arm, &c. enfue, Neither can thofe ap- 
pearances ever be produced upon a perfon who has had 
the fmall-pox before, either in the natural way or by 
inoculation. 

Another irregularity deferving notice is, that fome-. 
times upon the abatement of the fever and other fymp-- 
toms, after the appearance of feveral puftules, and: 
when the-eruptive ftage of the difeafe feems comple- 
ted, it neverthelefs. happens that frefh eruptions come 
out, ard continue doing fo daily, for four, five, or 
even fix days fucceffively ; preceded fometimes by a» 
flight pain in the head, though more frequently they 
appear withotit any new difturbance. ‘Thofe are gene~ 
rally few, of fhort duration, and feldom come to ma- 
turity. Baron Dimfdale, however, has feen four cafesy. 
in which, -after-a ceffation of complaints, and an ap-. 
pearance of few puftules, the eruptive flage of the dif- 
eafe was thought. to be over, yet in two or three days. 
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ithe- a frefh fit of fever has attacked the patients, and af- 


lata 


ter a fhort illnefs a quantity of new puftules has broke 
out far exceeding the firft number, and thofe remain- 
ed and matured completely. - 

Someof the Baron’s own patients, and, as he has been 
credibly informed, thofe of other inoculators, have had 
confiderable eruptions of this kind after they returned 
home; which have probably given accafion for the re- 
ports of feveral having had the difeafe in the natural 
way after inoculation. But in confirmation that thofe 
reports are ill-grounded, he obferves, that in all the 
cafes of this fort which have occurred in his ewn prac- 
tice, or, as far as he can learn, in that of others, 
the fecond or latter crop of puftules has always 
happened within the time ufually allowed for the pro- 
grefs of the {mall-pox from inoculation; before the 
inflammation on the arm has ceafed, and fooner than 
we can fuppofe them to have been produced by infec- 
tion received in the natural way. When this has hap- 
pened, it has been to perfons in whom, after a flight 
eruption and abatement of fymptoms, the difeafe has 
prematurely been judged to be quite over, and they 
have therefore been permitted to return to their fami- 
lies. 

An appearance, more alarming and more dangerous 
than any of thofe which have already been taken no- 
tice of, is the occurrence of epileptic fits. For al- 
though it has been remarked, that thefe are often the 
forerunners of a mild difeafe, both in cafes of acci- 
dental and likewife of intentional contagion ; yet it 
is undeniable, that in not a few inftances they have of 
themfelves proved fatal. Wherever, therefore, an epi- 
leptic fit occurs, it naturally claims the attention of 
the practitioner. The occurrence of future fits is 
beft prevented by the employment of tinQure of 
opium, taking off the tendency to inordinate action 
by giving at leaft a temporary diminution of irritabi- 
lity ; and on the fame principle, when during a fit 
the patient is able to fwallow, nothing is more effec- 
tual either in fhortening the fit or diminifhing its fe- 
verity, than a dofe of laudanum accommodated to the 
age and condition of the patient. Confiderable bene- 
fit may be derived from.any volatile alkaline {pirit, fuch 
as {pirit of hartfhorn, the favourite remedy of Dr Sy- 
denham in fuch cafes. But the beft effects may be 
obtained from the ufe of the tepid bath, which is not 
only of fervice in fuch cafes from its action as an an- 
tifpafmodic, but which alfo, by producing relaxation 
of the fkin, facilitates and promotes the eruption. 
And even allowing that, as fome imagine, the num- 
ber of puftules fhould be increafed by heat applied in 
this manner; yet much lefs is to be dreaded from 
thence than from the continuance of the fits. 

Baron Dimfdale next confiders the comwfequences 
that arife from this very cool and repelling method, 
and how far the patient’s future ftate of health may be 
affected by a practice fo oppofite to what was former- 
ly employed. 

It has been the general opinion, that in moft or all 
‘eruptive complaints, efpecially the fmall-pox, the ra- 
tional method of cure was to forward, by every gentle 
means, the efforts of nature in producing an eruption; 
and on the contrary, that there was danger in check- 
ing it, either by cold air, cold drink, or any confider- 
able evacuations. For this purpofe the ufe of warm 
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diluents, and the lying in bed, efpecially if the fever Variola. | 


and fymptoms run high, or at leaft confining to the 
houfe, have been generally approved and recommend- 
ed. Experience, however, has now fufficiently con- 
firmed the advantage of a different kind of treatment: 
While the old methods prevailed of conduéting ino- 
culation, the patients, particularly children, after paf- 
fing through the difeafe in a very favourable manner, 


were frequently liable to abfcefles in the axilla and 


other parts, tedious ophthalmies, and troublefome ul- 
cerations in the place of infertion; which though they 
could not be forefeen nor prevented, yet often gave 
more pain and vexation to the patients, and trouble to 
the operator, than the difeafe itfelf had done. But 
on inquiry into the ftate of thofe who have been treat- 
ed in the cool way, or according to the new method, 
Baron Dimfdale affirms, that in more than 1500 there 
has been only one who has had fo much as a boil in 
the axilla ; and this was a child who had in the fame 
arm an iflue, which was at that time dried up. He has 
feen only two very {mall fuperficial boils in others near 
the place of infertion ; and thofe feemed to be occa- 
fioned rather by an irritation from the difcharge than 
by any other caufe, and were all foon healed with very 
little trouble. 

In a few inftances alfo, there has been a flough in 
the incifed part, which has caufed a fore of fhort du- 
ration ; but not one inftance of an ulcer of any con- 
tinuance. Such little breakings out too, and fcabs, 
as frequently fucceed the mild natural fmall-pox, fome- 
times, though rarely, happen to thofe inoculated in the 
new way ; and, as they are of little confequence, are 
generally cured by the fame method, the ufe of a few 
gentle purges. 

In regard to ophthalmies from this kind of practice, 
Baron Dimfdale has never known an inftance of one 
truly deferving that name. ‘The coats of the eye have 
been a little inflamed in a very few, but they foon be- 
came clear, without any means ufed for that purpofe. 
He knows but two cafes where he thought the in- 
flammation great enough to require bleeding; and not 
one where a blifter was neceflary. Thofe complaints, 
therefore, which were formerly fo frequent and trouble- 
fome, feem to be much reduced by the new method, 
the great utility of which is now univerfally acknow- 
ledged. ’ : 

When the benefits of inoculation have now been de- 
monftrated to be fo great, it is truly furprifing that 
the practice has not yet become general. Even ite 
wonderful fuccefs, however, particularly when con- 
trafted with the natural {mall-pox, has not been fufli- 
cient to remove every prejudice againft it; and in 
many parts of Britain, the lower clafs are deterred 
from it by fcruples even of a religious nature, by which 
means the ftate annually fuftains a very confiderable 
lofs. 
parts both the medical practitioners and the clergy 
have done all in their power to remove every difficulty. 
At Edinburgh, the colleges of phyficians and furgeons 
annually make an offer of their affiftance and advice 
grat’s to all the poor who fubmit to this operation du- 
ring certain months; and a moft refpectable clergy- 
man has been at the expence of publifhing a plain and 
fenfible difcourfe, not only calculated to remove every 
religious, doubt or fcruple which can be entertained on 
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Exanthe this head, but alfo clearly demonftrating to. parents, 
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that they have themfelves to blame for the death of 
their children if they negle&t to employ the means with 
which Providence has furnifhed them for preferving 
the lives of their offspring. 


Genus XKIX. VARICELLA. 
CHICKEN-POX. 
Varicella, Vog. 42. 
Variola lymphatica, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Anglis, The Cuicxen pox, Edin. Med. Effays, vol. ii. 
art. 2. near the end. Heberden, Med. Tranfac. 
art. 17. 


This is in general a very flight difeafe ; and is at- 
tended with fo little danger, that it would not merit 
any notice, if it were not apt to be confounded with 
the fmall-pox, and thus give occafion to an opinion 
that a perfon might have the fmall-pox twice in his 
life; or they are apt to deceive into a falfe fecurity 
thofe who have never had the fmall-pox, and make 
them believe that they are fafe when in reality they 
are not. ‘This eruption breaks out in many, accord- 
ing to Dr Heberden, without any illnefs or previous 
fign ; in others it is preceded by a little degree of 
chillnefs, laffitude, cough, broken fleep, wandering 


‘pains, lofs of appetite, and feverifh ftate for three 


days. 

In fome patients the chicken-pox make their firft 
appearance on the back; but this perhaps is not con- 
flant. Moft of them are of the common fize of the 
fmall-pox, but fome are lefs. Dr Heberden never faw 
them confluent, nor very numerous. The greateft 


number was about 12 in the face, and 200 over the 
seit of the body. 


On the firft day of the eruption they are reddith. 
On the fecond day there is at the top of moft of them 
a very {mall bladder, about the fize of a millet-feed. 
‘This is fometimes full of a watery and colourlefs, fome- 
times of a yellowifh liquor, contained between the cu- 
ticle and fkin. On the fecond, or, at the fartheft, on 
the third day from the beginning of the eruption, as 
many of thefe pocks as are not broken feem ar- 
rived at their full maturity ; and thofe which are 
fulleft of that yellow liquor very much refemble what 
the genuine {mall-pox are on the fifth or fixth day, 
efpecially where there happens to be a larger fpace 
than ordinary occupied by the extravafated ferum. It 
happens to moft of them, either on the firft day that 
this little bladder arifes, or on the day after, that its 
tender cuticle is burft by the accidental rubbing of the 
clothes, or by the patient’s hands to allay the itching 
which attends this eruption. A thin fcab is then 
formed at the top of the pock, and the {welling of the 
ether part abates, without its ever being turned into 
pus, as it is in the {mall-pox. Some few efcape being 
burft; and the little drop of liquor contained in the 
veficle at the top of them, grows yellow and thick, 
and dries mto a feab. On the fifth day of the erup- 
tion they are almoft all dried and covered with a flight 
eruft. The inflammation of thefe ‘pocks is very {mall, 
and the contents of them do not feem to be owing to 
fuppuration, as in the fmall-pox, but rather to what is 
extravafated under the cuticle by the ferous veflels of 
the fkin, as in a common blifter. No wonder, there- 
fore, that this liquor appears fo foon as on the fecond 
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prefently fucceeded by a flight fcab: hence too, as the 
true fkin is fo little affeGted, no mark or fear is likely 
to be left, unlefs in one or two pocks, where, either 
by being accidentally much fretted, or by fome extra- 
ordinary fharpnefs of the contents, a little ulcer is 
formed in the fkin. 

The patients fearce fuffer any thing throughout the 
whole progrefs of this illnefs, except fome languidnefs 
of ftrength and fpirits and appetite; all which is pro- 
bably owing to the confining of themfelves to their 
chamber. 

Two children were taken ill of the chicken-pox, 
whofe mother chofe to be with them, though the had 
never had this illnefs.. Upon the eighth or ninth day 
after the pocks were at their height in the children, 
the mother fell ill of this diftemper then beginning to 
fhow itfelf. In this inftance the infection lay in the 
body much about the fame time that it is known to 
do in the {mall-pox. 

Remedies are not likely to be much wanted in a dif- 
eafe attended with hardly any inconvenience, and 
which in fo fhort a time is certainly cured of itfelf. 

The principal marks by which the chicken-pox may 
be diftinguifhed from the fmall-pox are, 

1. The appearance, on the fecond or third day from 
the eruption, of that velicle full of ferum upon the top 
of the pock. . 

2. The crult, which covers the pocks on the fifth 
day; at which time thofe of the {mall-pox are not at 
the height of their fuppuration. ; 

Foreign medical writers hardly ever mention the 
name of this diftemper : and the writers of our own 
country fcarce mention any thing more of it than its 
name. Morton {peaks of it as if he fuppofed it to be 
a very mild genuine fmall-pox. But thefe two diftem- 
pers are furely totally different from one another, not 
only on account of their different appearances above- 
mentioned, but becaufe thofe who have had the fmall- 
pox are capable of being infected with the chicken- 
pox ; but thofe who have once had the chicken-pex 
are not capable of having it again, though to fuch as 
have never had this diftemper, it feems as infectious as 
the fmall-pox. Dr Heberden wetted a thread in the 
moft concoéted pus-like liquor of the chicken-pox 
which he could find; and after making a flight inci- 
fion, it was confined upon the arm of one who had for- 
merly had it; the little wound healed up immediately, 
and fhowed no figns of any infe¢tion. 

From the great fimilitude between the two diftem- 
pers, it is probable, that, inftead of the {mall-pox, fome 
perfons have been inoculated from the chicken-pox ; 
and that the diftemper which has fucceeded, has been 
miftaken for the fmall-pox by hafty or unexperienced 
obfervers. 

There is fometimes feen an eruption, concerning 
which Dr Heberden is in doubt whether it be one of 
the many unnoticed cutaneous difeafes, or only a more 
malignant fort of chicken-pox. 

This diforder is preceded for three or four days by 
all the fymptoms which forerun the chicken-pox; but 
in a much higher degree. On the fourth or fifth day 
the eruption appears, with very little abatement of tke 
fever: the pains likewife of the limbs and back ftill 
continue, to which are joined pains of the gums. The 
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actice. 
anthe- pnocksare redder than the chicken-pox, and fpread wider; 


and hardly rife fo high, at leaft not in proportion to 
their fize. Inftead of one little head or veficle of a 
ferous matter, thefe have from four to ten or twelve. 


‘They go off juft like the chicken-pox, and are dittin- 


guifhable from the fmall-pox by the fame marks; be- 
fides which, the continuance of the pains and fever af- 
ter the eruption, and the degree of both thefe, though 
there be not above 20 pocks, are circumftances never 


happening in the fmall-pox. 


Genus XXX. RUBEOLA. 
MEAs Es. 


 Rubeola, Sauv. gen. 94. Lin. 4. Sag. 293. 
Febris morbillofa, Vog. 36. Hoff. Il. 62. 
Morbilli, Funck. 76. 


Sp. I. The Regular MEAsLEs. 


Rubeola vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Morbilli regulares, Sydenh. Sect. iv. cap. 5. 


Var.1. The Anomalous MEASLES. 


Rubeola anomala, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Morbilli anomali, Sydenh, fect. v. cap. 3. 


Var. 2. The Measuss attended with Quin/y. 


Var. 3. The Measres with Putrid Diathefis of the 
| Blood. | 


Sp. II. The Variotopes. 
In Scotland commonly called the Nirles. 


Rubeola variolodes, Sauv. fp. 3. 


Defcription. "Vhis difeafe begins with a cold ftage, 
which is foon followed by a hot, with the ordinary 
fymptoms of thirft, anorexia, anxiety, ficknefs, and vo- 
miting ; and thefe are more or lefs confiderable in dif- 
ferent cafes. Sometimes from the beginning the fe- 
ver is fharp and violent : often, for the firft two days, 
it is obfcure and inconfiderable ; but always becomes 
violent before the eruption, which commonly happens 
on the fourth day, This eruptive fever, from the be- 
gin-ing of it, is always attended with hoarfenefs, a 
frequent hoarfe dry cough, and often with fome diffi- 
culty of breathing. At the fame time, the eye-lids 
are fomewhat {welled ; the eyes are a little inflamed, 
and pour out tears; and with this there is a coryza, 
and frequent fneezing. For the moft part, a conftant 
drowfinefs attends the beginning of this difeafe. The 
eruption, as we have faid, commonly appears upon the 
fourth day, firft on the face, and fucceflively on the 
lower parts of the body. It appears firft in {mall red 
points; but, foon after, a number of thefe appear in 
clufters, which do not arife in vifible pimples, but, by 
the touch, are found to be a little prominent. This 
is the cafe on the face; but, in other parts of the 
body, the prominency, or roughnefs, is hardly to be 
perceived. On the face, the eruption retains its red- 


-nefs, or has it increafed for two days; but on the 


third, the vivid rednefs is changed to a brownifh red ; 
and in a day or two more the eruption entirely difap- 
pears, while a mealy defquamation takes place. Du- 
ring the whole time of the eruption, the face is fome- 
what turgid, but feldom confiderably {welled. Some- 
times, after the eruption has appeared, the fever ceafes 
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entirely: but this is feldom the cafe; and more com- Rubeola. 


monly the fever continues or is increafed after the 
eruption, and does not.ceafe till after the defquama- 
tion. Even then the fever does not always ceafe, but 
continues with various duration and effect. Though 
the fever happen to ceafe upon the eruption’s taking 
place, it is common fot the cough to continue till af- 


-ter the defquamation, and fometimes much longer. In 


all cafes, while the fever continues, the cough alfo 
continues, generally with an increafe of the difficulty 
of breathing ; and both of thefe fymptoms fometimes 
arife to a degree which denotes a pneumonic affeGtion. 
This may happen at any period of the difeafe; but 
very often it does not come on till after the defqua- 
mation of the eruption. 

After the fame period, alfo, a diarrhea frequently 
comes on, and continues for fome time. 

It is common for meafles, even when they have not 
been of a violent kind, to be followed by inflammatory 
affections, particularly ophthalmia and phthifis. If 
blood be drawn from a vein in the meafles, with cir- 
cumftances neceflary to favour the feparation of the 
gluten, this always appears feparated, and lying on the 
furface of the craffamentum, as in inflammatory dif- 
eafes.. For the moit part, the meafles, even when vio- - 
lent, are without any putrid tendency ; but in fome 
cafes, fuch a tendency appears both in the courfe of 
the difeafe, and efpecially after the ordinary courfe of 
it is finifhed. 

saufes. ‘The meafles are occafioned by a peculiar 
kind of contagion, the nature of which is not under- 
ftood ; and which, like that of the {mall-pox, affeats a 
perfon only once in his life, 

Prognofis, From the defcription of this diftemper 
already given, it appears that the meafles are attended 
with a catarrhal affection, and with an inflammatory dia- 
thefis to a confiderable degree; amd therefore the dan- 
ger of them is to be apprehended chiefly from the co- 
ming on of a pneumonic inflammation. 

Cure. In meafles, as well as in {mall-pox, the dif. 
eafe from its nature muft neceflarily run a determined 
courfe ; and therefore the fole aim of a practitioner is. 
to conduét this courfe in the eafieft manner, by prevent- 
ing and obviating urgent fymptoms. 

From the coniideration mentioned in the prognofis, 
it will be obvious, that the remedies efpecially neceflary 
are thofe which may obviate and diminifh the inflam- 
matory diathefis ; and therefore, in a particular man- 
ner, blood-letting. This remedy may be employed at 
any time in the courfe of the difeafe, or after the or- 
dinary courfe of it is finifhed. It is to be employed 
more or lefs, according to the urgency of the fymp- 
toms of fever, cough, and dyfpnea; and generally 
may be employed very freely. But as the fymptoms 
of pneumonic inflammation feldom come on during the 
eruptive fever, and as this is fometimes violent imme- 
diately before the eruption, though a fufficiently mild 
difeafe be to follow; bleeding is feldom very neceffary 
during the eruptive fever, and may often_be referved 
for the times of greater danger which are perhaps to 
follow. 

In all cafes of meafles, where there are no marks of 
putrefcency, and where there is no reafon, from the 
known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend putre- 
Scency, bleeding is the remedy moft to be depended 

upon; 
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Sxanthe-’ upon: but affiflance may alfo be drawn from cooling 


Pract 
When the eruption is upon the dkin, there are many Rube 
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purgatives; and particularly from bliftering on the 


bh dai fides or between the fhoulders. The dry cough may 


be alleviated by the large ufe of demulcent peCiorals, 
mucilaginous, oily, or fweet. It may, however, be 


-obferved, with refpe& to thefe demulcents, that they 


are not fo powerful in involving and correcting the 
acrimony of the mafs of blood as has been imagined ; 
and that their chief operation is by befmearing the 
fauces, and thereby defending them from the irritation 
of acrids, either arifing from the lungs or diflilling 
from the head. For moderating and quieting the 
cough in this difeafe, opiates certainly prove the molt 


.effe€tual means, whenever they can ‘be fafely employ- 
-ed. 


In the meafles, in which an inflemmatory flate 
prevails in a confiderable degree, opiates have indeed 
by fome been fuppofed to be inadmiffible : but expe- 
rience abundantly demonftrates, that the objection 


made to their ufe is merely hypothetical; and even in 


cafes where, froma high degree of pyrexia and of 


_-dyfpnoea, there is reafon to fear the prefence, or at 


leaf the danger, of pneumonic inflammation, opiates 


are highly ufeful; after bleeding, to obviate or abate 


the inflammatory ftate, has been duly employed: in 
fuch cafes, while the cough and watchfulnefs are the 
urgent fymptoms, opiates may be fafely exhibited, and 
with great advantage. In all the exanthemata, there 
is an acrimony diffufed over the fyftem, which gives a 
confiderable irritation ; and, for obviating the effects 
of this, opiates are ufeful, and always proper, when ng 
particular contra-indication prevails. 

When the defquamation of the meafles is finifhed, 
though then there fhouldbeno diforder remaining, phy- 
ficians have thought it neceflary to purge the patient 
feveral times, with a view to draw off what have been 
called the dregs of this difeafe; that is, a portion of the 
morbific matter whieh is fuppofed to remain long in 
the body. Dr Cullen does not reje& this fuppofition ; 
but at the fame time cannot believe that the remains 
of the morbific matter, diffufed over the whole mafs 
of blood, can be wholly drawn off by purging; and 
therefore thinks, that, to avoid the confequence of the 
meafles, it is not the drawing off the morbific matter 
which we need to ftudy, fo much as to obviate and 
remove the inflammatory ftate of the fyftem which had 
been induced by the difeafe. With this laft view in- 
deed, purging may {till be a proper remedy; but bleed- 
ing, in proportion to the fymptoms of inflammatory 
difpofition, is ftill more fo. 

From our late experience of the ufe of cold air in 
the eruptive fever of the fmall-pox, fome phyficians 
have been of opinion that the practice may be tranf- 
ferred to the meafles; but this point has not yet been 
determined by fufficiently extenfive experience. We 
are certain, that external heat may be very hurtful in 
the meéafles, asin moft other inflammatory difeafes ; 
and therefore, that the body ought to be kept ina 
moderate temperature during the whole ‘courfe of the 
difeafe: but how far, at any period of the difeafe, cold 
air may be applied’with fafety, is ftill uncertain. Ana- 
logy, though fo often the refource of phyficians, is 
frequently fallacious; and further, though the analogy 
with the fmall-pox ‘might lead to the application of 
cold air. during the eruptive fever of the meafles, the 


analogy with catarrh feems to’ be againft the practice. 


inftances of cold air making it difappear, and thereby 
producing much diforder in the fyftem; and there are 
alfo frequent inftances of this diforder’s being remo- 
ved by reftoring the heat. of the body, and thereby 
again bringing out the eruption, 

Upwards of 20 years ago, inoculation for the meafles 
was propofed, and pra¢tifed in feveral inftances with 
fuccefs, by Dr Home of Edinburgh. His method of 
communicating the infection was, by applying to an 
incifion in each arm cotton moiftened with the blood 
of.a patient labouring under the meafles; but with 
others who have made fimilar-trials, the attempt has 
not yet fucceeded. And attempts have been made.to 
inoculate this difeafe by means of the fluid difcharged 
under the form of tears, the fquame falling from the 
furface, and the like; but there is reafon to believe, 
that where. it was imagined the infection had thus been 
communicated, the contagion was only carried about 
the perfon inoculating, and communicated in the ordi- 
nary way. 

From inoculation of the meafles, it is imagined that 
feveral advantages may be obtained; and among others, 
it is thought:the forenefs of the eyes may be mitigated, 
the cough abated, and the fever rendered lefs fevere. 
But the practice was never much in fafhion, and no 
is fearce ever heard of. ‘ 


Genus XXXII. MILIARIA. 
: The Miriary Fever. 
Miliaria, Lin. 7. 
Miliaris, Sauv. gen. 95. Sag. gen. 295. 
Febris miliaris, Vog. 37. 
Febris purpurata rubra et alba miliaris, Hogm. Ii. 
68. 


Febris purpurea feu miliaris, Funk. 75. 

Germanis der Friefel. God. Welfch, Hitt. Med. de 
novo puerperarum morbo, qui der Fric/el dicitur, 
Lipf. 1655. 

Hamilton, de febr. miliar. 1710. Fantonus, de febr. 
mil. 1747. Allioni de miliar.. 1758. Fordyce, de 
febr. mil. 1748. Fi/cher, de febr. mil. 1767. De 
Haen, de divif.febr. 1760, etin Ration. med. paflim. 
Matt. Collin ad Baldinger de miliar. 1764. 

Miliaris benigna, Sawv. {p. 1. 

Miliaris maligna, Sauv. {p. 2. 

Miliaris recidivans, Sauv. {p. 3. 

Miliaris Germanica, Sauv. fp. 5. 

Miliaris Bota, Sauv. fp. a. 

Miliaris Britannica, Sauv. fp. 7. 

Miliaris nova febris, Sydenh. Sched. monit. Sauv. 
fp. d. 

Milistis fudatoria, Sauv. {p. ew 

Miliaris nautica, Sau. {p. g. 

Miliaris purpurata, Sauv. fp. 4. 

Miliaris lactea, Sauv. {p c. 

Miliaris puerperarum, Sauv. fp. é. 

Miliaris {corbutica, Sauv. fp. /. 

Miliaris critica, Sauv. fp. b. 


Hiftory and Defcription. This difeafe is faid to have 
been unknown to the ancients, and that it appeared 
for the firft time in Saxony about the middle of the 
laft century. It is faid to have fince fpread from 
thence into all the other countries of Europe ; and, 
fince the period mentioned, to ‘have appeared in 

Hs many 


eile 
Ces 


the- many countries in which it had never appeared be- 
ata 


Mien Did 


fore. 

From the time of its having been firft taken notice 
of, it has been defcribed and treated of by many dif- 
ferent writers ; and by all of them, ti!l very lately, has 
been confidered as a peculiar idiopathic difeafe. It is 
faid to have been conftantly attended with peculiar 
fymptoms. It comes on with a cold ftage, which is 
often confiderable. The hot ftage, which follows, is 
attended with great anxiety, and frequent fighing. 
The heat of the body becomes great, and foon produ- 
ces profufe fweating, preceded, however, with a fenfe 
of pricking, as of pin-points in the fkin; and the 
fweat is of a peculiar rank and difagreeable odour. 
‘The eruption appears fooner o¥ later in different per- 
fons, but at no determined period of the difeafe. It 
feldom or never appears upon the face; but appears 
firft upon the neck and breait, and from thence often 
{preads over the whole body. __ 

The eruption named miltary is faid to be of two 
kinds; the one named the red, the other the white mi- 
liary. The former, which in Englifh is itriétly named 
a ru/b, is commonly allowed to be a fymptomatic af- 
fe&tion ; and as the latter is the only one that has 
any pretenfions to be confidered as an idiopathic dif- 
eafe, it is this only that we fhall more particularly de- 
fceribe and treat of under this genus. 

What is then called the white miliary eruption, ap- 
pears at firit like the red, in very fmall red pimples, 
for the moft part diftin@, but fometimes cluftered to- 
gether. Their little prominence is better diftinguith. 
ed by the finger than by the eye. ‘Soon after the ap- 
pearance of this eruption, and, at leaft, on the fecond 
day, a {mall veficle appears upon the top of the pim- 
ples. At firft the | veficle is whey-coloured; but 
foon becomes white, and ftands out like a little glo- 
bule on the top of the pimple. In two or three days, 
thefe globules break, or are rubbed off; and are fuc- 
ceeded by {mall crufts, which foon after fall off in {mall 
fcales. While one fet of pimples take this courfe, an- 
other fet arife to run the fame; fo that the difeafe often 
continues upon the {kin for many days together. Some- 
times when one crop of this eruption has difappeared, 
another, after fome interval, is produced. And it has 
been further obferved, that. in fome: perfons there is 
fuch a difpofition to this difeafe, that they have been 
affected’ with it feveral times in.the courfe of their 
lives. 

This difeafe is faid to affe& both fexes, and perfons: 
of all ages and conftitutions; but it has been obferved 


at all times to affet efpecially, and moft frequently, 


lying-in women. 


. 


It is often accompanied with violent fymptoms;. and: 
The fymptoms, however, . 


has frequently proved fatal. 
attending it are very. various; and they are, upon oc- 
cafions, every one attending febrile difeafes; but no 
fymptom, or concourfe of fymptoms, are fteadily the 


fame in different perfons, fo .as.to give any fpecific cha-- 


racter to the difeafe. When the difeafe is violent, the. 
moft common. fymptoms are phrenetic,.comatofe, and 


convulfive affe€tions, which are alfo fymptoms of all: 


fevers treated by a very warm regimen. 

While there is fuch.a variety of fymptoms appear- 
ing in this difeafe, it is not to be expeGted that any 
one particular method of cure.can be propofed ; and, 

Be. 
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accordingly, we find in different writers different me. Miliaria. 
thods and remedies preferibed; frequent difputes about 77Wrr%, 


the moft proper; and thofe received and practifed by 
fome, oppofed and deferted by others. 

It appears, however, to Dr Cullen, very improbable, 
that this was really a new difeafe, when it was firft 
confidered as fuch. There are very clear traces of it 
in authors who wrote long before that period; and 
though there were not, we know that ancient defcrip- 
tions were often inaccurate and.imperfeét, particularly 
with refpe& to cutaneous affe€tions; and we know. alfo 
that thofe affections which commonly appeared as fym- 
tomatic only, were often negleGted, or confounded to- 
gether under a general appellation. 

The antecedent fymptoms of anxiety, fighing, and 
pricking of the fkin, which have been {poken of as pe- 
culiar to this difeafe, are, however, common to many 
others; and perhaps to all thofe in which fweatings 
are forced out by a warm regimen, Of the fymptoms 
faid to be concomitant of this eruption, there are none 
which can be affirmed to be conitant and peculiar but 
that of fweating. ‘This, indeed, always precedes and ac: 


companies the eruption ; and, while the miliary erup-- 


tion actends many diiferent difeafes, it never, however, 
appears in.any of thefe but after fweating ; and in 
perfons labouring under the fame difeafes it does not 
appear, if in fuch perfons fweating be avoided. It is 
therefore probable, that the eruption isthe effect of 


fweating: and that it is the effect of a matter not be-- 


fore prevailmg in the mafs of blood, but generated 
under particular circumftances in the {kin-itfelf. That 


it depends upon particular circumftauces of the {kin,. 


is alfo probable from its being obferved that the erup- 
tion feldom or never appears upon the face, although: 


it affects the whole of the body befides ; and that it~ 
comes upon thofe places efpecially which are more. 
clofely covered:; and that it can be brought out upon: 


particular places by external applications. 


It is to be obferved, that this eruptive. difeafe dif. - 


fers from the other exanthemata in many circumftan- 


ces, efpecially the following; that it is‘not contagious, . 


and therefore. never epidtmic.; that the eruption ap- 


pears at.no‘determined period of the difeafe; that the: 
eruption has no determined duration; that fucceffive- 
eruptions frequently appear: ia the courfe of the fame - 


fever, and that fuch eruptions frequently recur in the 
courfe of the fame. perfon’s life. All this renders it 
very probable, that, in the miliary:fever, the morbific 


matter is not’a fubfiftmg contagion communiecated to » 
the blood, and thence, in confequence of fever and - 


affimilation, thrown-out upon the furface of the body, 


but a matter occafionallyproduced.in.the-fkin itfelf - 


by fweating, ; 

This conelufion: is- further-rendered ‘probable from 
hence, that, while the miliary eruption has no fymp- 
toms or. concourfe-of fymptoms peculiar to itfelf, it, 
upon occafions, accompanies almoft every febrile dif- 
eafe, whether inflammatory or-putrid, if thefe happen 
to be attended with {weating; and from-thence it may 
be prefumed, that. the miliary:eruption is‘a fympto- 
matic affeGtion only, produced in the manner we have 
faid. 


But: as. this fymptomatic affetion does not always » 


accompany every initance of fweating, it may be pro- 
per to-.inquire, what.are the circumftances which eipe- 
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he- cially determine this eruption to appear? And to this 


Dr Cullen gives no full and proper anfwer. He can- 
not fay that there is any one circumftance which in all 
cafes gives occafion.to this eruption; nor can he fay 
what different caufes, in different cafes, may give oc- 
cafion to it. There is only one obfervation that can 
be made to the purpofe of this inquiry; and it is, that 
thefe perfons fweating, under febrile difeafes, are efpe- 
cially liable to the miliary eruption, who have been 
previoufly weakened by large: evacuations, particular- 
ly of blood. This will explain why it happens to ly- 
ing-in women more frequently than to any other per- 
fons ; and to confirm this explanation, he has obfer- 
ved, that the eruption has happened to other women, 
though not in child-bed, but who had been much fub- 
jected to a frequent and copious menftruation, and to 
an almoft conftant fluor albus. He has alfo obferved it 
to have happened to men in fevers, after wounds from 
which they had fuffered a great lofs of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 
flate of debility, is, he thinks, probable, from its fo of- 
ten attending fevers of the putrid kind, which are al- 
ways attended with great debility. It is true, that it 
alfo fometimes attends inflammatory difeafes, when it 
cannot be accounted for in the fame manner; but he 
believes-it may be obferved, that it efpecially attends 
thofe inflammatory difeafes in which the fweats have 
been long protraéted, or frequently repeated, and 
which have thereby produced a debility, and perhaps 
a debilitating putrid diatheltis. 

That, however, the miliary eruption is not neceffarily 
or even generally conneéted with a certain flate of de- 
bility, is abundantly evident from its being entirely 
wanting in by much the greater number of inftances 
of typhoid fever, and in a variety of other difeafes 
where every poffible degree of debility occurs: And 
that it is not conneéted with any certain ftate of debi- 
lity, ftill farther appears, both from the condition of 
thofe affe&ted with it in different inftances, which in 
point of ftrength is very various ; and likewife from 
the continuance of frefh eruptions with the fame indi- 
vidual, although during that time in very different 
flates with refpe& to debility. It appears, therefore, 
much more probable, that it depends on fome peculiar 
ftate of the furface, induced by the concurring in- 
fluence of certain predifpofing and occafional caufes. 

It appears fo clearly that this eruption ‘is always a 
fymptomatic and faétitious affection, that Dr Cullen 
is perfuaded it may be, in moft cafes, prevented: mere- 
ly by avoiding fweats. Spontaneous fweatings, in the 
beginning of difeafes, are very rarely critical ; and 
all fweatings not evidently critical, fhould be pre- 
vented, or (at leaft moderated; and the promoting 
them, by increafing external heat, is commonly very 
pernicious. Even critical {weats fhould hardly be en- 
couraged by fuch means. If, therefore, fpontancous 

-{weats arife, they are to be checked by the coolnefs 
of the chamber ; by the lightnefs and loofenefs of the 
bed-cloaths ; by the perfons laying out their arms and 
hands; and by their taking cold drink: and in this 


way Dr Cullen thinks he has frequently prevented 


miliary eruptions, which were otherwife likely to have 
appeared, particularly in puerperal women. 
But it may happen, when thefe precautions have 
been neglected, or from other circumftances, that a mi- 
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liary eruption does atually appear; and the queftion Mili 


will then be put, how the cafe is to be treated ? This 
is a queftion of confequence ; as there is reafon to be- 
lieve that the matter here generated is often of a vi- 
rulent kind; it is often the offspring of putrefcency ; 
and, when treated by inereafing the external heat of 
the body, it feems to acquire a virulence which produ- 
ces thofe ifymptoms mentioned above, and proves cer- 
tainly fatal. cae 

It has been an unhappy opinion with moft phyfi- 
cians, that eruptive difeafes were ready to be hurt by 
cold ; and that it was therefore neceflary to cover up 
the body very clofely, and thereby increafe the exter- 
nal heat. We now know that this is a miftaken opi- 
nion ; that increafing the external heat of the body ie 
very generally mifchtevous; and that feveral eruptions 
not only admit, but require the application of cold air. 
Dr Cullen is perfuaded, therefore, that the practice 
which formerly prevailed in the cafe of miliary erup- 
tions, of covering up the body clofely, and both by. 
external means and internal remedies encouraging the 
{weatings which accompany this eruption, was highly 
pernicious, and commonly fatal. He is therefore of 
opinion, that even when a miliary eruption has appear- 
ed, in all cafes in which the fweating is not manifellly 
critical, we fhould employ all. the means of ftopping 
the fweating that are mentiomed above; and he has 
fometimes had occafion to obferve, that even the ad- 
miffion of cool air was fafe and ufeful. 

This is, in general, the treatment of miliary erup- 
tione: but at the fame time, the remedies fuited to the 
primary difeafe are to be employed; and therefore, 
when the eruption happens to accompany inflamma- 
tory affections, and the fulnefs and hardnefs of the 
pulfe or other fymptoms fhow an inflammatory flate 
prefent, the cafe is to be treated by blood-letting, 
purging, and other antiphlogitic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary eruption 
attends difeafes, in which debility and putrefcency 
prevail, it will be proper to avoid all evacuations, and 
to employ tonic and antifeptic remedies, particularly 
the Peruvian bark, cold drink, and cold air. 

The moft diftrefling circumftance attending this af- 
feGtion, is the almoft unfupportable ficknefs at fto- 
mach which frequently occurs, and which is often ob- 
ferved to precede frefh eruptions taking place during the 
courfe of the difeafe. With the view of countera¢t- 
ing and alleviating this fymptom, recourfe is had to 
wine and other cotdial medicines.. But with many 
patients nothing is found to have fo much influence 
as the ufe of camphor, particularly when introduced 
gradually in {mall dofes, under the form of the mifu- 


‘ra camphorata of the London pharmacopeeia, or of 


the emulfio camphorata of that of Edinburgh. 

We fhall conclude this fubje& with obferving, that 
the venerable oftogenarian practitioner, de Fifcher, 
when treating of this fubjeé&t, in laying down the ine 
dications of cure, has given this as ene of them: 
‘© Excretionis peripherice non primariam habere ra- 
tionem.”” 


Genus XXXII. SCARLATINA. 


ScaRLET FEVER. 
Vog. 39. Sag. 294+ 


Sp. I. 


Scarlatina, Sauv. gen. 98. 


Funck. 75. 


ice. 


ithe- 


: M 
Sp. I. The Mild Scaguer Fever. 


Scarlatina febris, Sauv. f>.1. Sydenham, £.&. vi. 


cap. 2. 


Sp. IL. The Scarrer Fever with Ukerated sore 
Throat. 


Scarlatina anginofa. Withering on the Scarlet Fe- 
ver. 


Tue mild fearlet fever is defcribed by Sydenham, 
who tells us that he can f{carce account it a difeafe ; 
and indeed nothing more feems to be neceffary in the 
treatment of it than an antiphlogiftic regimen, ayoid- 
ing the application of cold air and cold drink. The 
difeafe however fometimes rages epidemically, and is 
attended with very alarming fymptoms, bearing no 
fmall refemblance to the cynanche maligna, in which 
cafe it is called /carlatina anginofa.—The beft deferip- 
tion of this diftemper has been ;ublifhed by Dr With- 
ering in the year 1778. his difeafe made its ap- 
pearance, we are told, at Birmingham and the neigh- 
bouring villages, about the middle of May 1778. It 
continued in all its force and frequency to the end 
of October; varying, however, in fome of its fymp- 
toms, as the air grew colder. In the beginning of 
November it was rarely met with; but towards the 
middle of that month, when the air became warmer, 
it increafed again, and in fome meafure refumed thofe 
appearances it pofleffed in the fummer-months, but 
which it had loft during the cold winds in OGober. 

It affected children more than adults; but feldom 
occurred in the former under two years of age, or in 
the latter if they had pafled their fiftieth year. 

Defcription. With various general fymytoms of 
fever, the patient at firft complains of a dejection of 
f,irits; a flight forenefs or rather ftiffnefs in the neck, 
with a fenfe of ftraitnefs in the mufcles of the neck 
and fhoulders, as if they were bound with cords. 
The fecond day of the fever this ferenefs in the throat 
increafes, and the patients find a difficulty in fwallow- 
ing; but the difficulty feems lefs occafioned by the 
pain excited in the attempt, or by the ftraitnefs of 
the paffage, than by an inability to throw the ne- 
eeflary mufcles in action. The fcin feels hot and dry, 


but not hard; and the patients experience frequent, | 


fmall, pungent fains, as if touched with the point of 
a needle. ‘The breath is hot and burning to the lins, 
and thirft makes them with to drink; but the tendency 
to ficknefs, and the exertions neceflary in deglutition, 
are fo unpleafant, that they feldom care to drink 
much at a time. They have much uneafinefs alfo 
from want of reft during the night. In the morning 
ef the third day, the face, neck, and breaft, appear 
redder than ufual: in a few hours this rednefs be- 
comes univerfal; and increafes to fuch a degree of in- 
tenfity, that the face, body, and limbs, refemble a 
boiled lobfter in colour, and are evidently f{wollen. 
Upon preffure the rednefs vanifhes, but foon returns 
again. The {kin is {mooth to the touch, nor is there 
the Jeaft appearance of pimples or puftules. The 
eyes and noftrils partake more or lefs of the general 
rednefs; and in proportion to tlie intenfity of. this 
colour in the eyes, the tendency to delirium pre- 
wails. 
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Things contimte in nearly this flate for two or Scarlatina. 
three days longer, when the intenfe fcarlet gradually v 


abates, a brown colour fucceeds, and the fkin be= 
coming rough, peels off in {mall f{cales. The tume- 
faction fubfides at the fame time, and the patients 
gradually recover their ftrength and appetite. 

During the whole courfe of the difeafe, the pulfe 
is quick, fmall, and uncommonly feeble; the urine 
{mall in quantity; the fub-maxillary glands fomewhat 
enlarged and painful to the touch. The velum pendu- 
lum palati, the uvula, the tonfils, and gullet, as far 
as the eye can reach, partake of the general rednefs 
and tumefaction ; but although collections of thick 
mucus, greatly refembling the fpecks or floughs in 
the putrid fore throat, fometimes occur, yet thofe are 
eafily wathed off, and real ulcerations of thofe parts 


_ were never obferved. 


Thefe are the moft ufual appearances of this difor- 
der ; but it too frequently aflumes a much more fatal 
form. In fome chidren the delirium commences ina 
few hours after the firft attack; the fkin is intenfely 
hot ; the fearlet-colour appears on the firft or fecond 
day, and they die very early on the third. Others 
again, who furvive this rapid termination, inftead of 
recovering, as is ufual, about the time the fkin begins 
to ge! its natural colour, fall into a kind of lingering, 
and die at Jaft in the courfe of fix or eight weeks. 

In adults, circular livid {pots were frequently ob- 
ferved about the breaft, knees, and elbows; alfo large 
blotches of red, and others of white intermixed, and 
often changing places. 

In the month of Odober, when the air becomes 
colder, the fearlet colour of the fkin was both lefs 
frequent and lefs permanent. Many patients had no 
appearance of it at all; whilft others, efpecially adults, 
had a few minute red pimples, crowned with white 
pellucid heads. The infide of the throat was con- 
fiderably tumefied ; its colour a dull red, fometimes 
tending to a livid. The pulfe beat in general 130 
or 140 flrokes in a minute; was fmall, but hard, 


and fometimes fufliciently fo to jultify the opening of 


a vein; and the blood thus taken away, in every in- 
ftance when cool, appeared fizy, and the whole crafla- 
mentum firm. 


Happy would it be, Dr Withering obferves, if the” 


baneful influence of this diforder terminated with the 
febrile fymptoms. But in ten or fifteen days from 
the cefiation of the fever, and when a complete re- 
covery might be expected, another train of fymptoms 
occur,-which at laft frequently terminate fatally. 
The patients, after a few days amendment, feel a 
fomething that prevents their farther approach to 
health ; an unaccountable languor and debility pre- 
vails, a ftiffmefs in the limbs, an accelerated pulfe, 
difturbed fleep, difrelifh-to food, and a fearcity of 
urine. Thefe fymptoms, we are told, are foon fuc- 
ceeded by fwellings of a real dropfical nature, form- 
ing fometimes an anafarca, and on other occafions an 
afcites; and not unfrequently fcarlatina has proved fa- 
tal, from fupervening hydrothorax in confequence of the 
effufion of water into the cheft. It is unneceflary to 
remark, that when this happens, a fatal termination 
is more fudden than from any other modification of 
dropfy. 
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Dr Withering, after examining the accounts given 
of this difeafe. by different authers, proceeds to the 
diagnofis. It may be diftinguifhed, he obferves, from 
the petechial fever, by the eruption in the latter. ap- 
pearing feldom before the fourth day, by the regula- 
rity and diftin@nefs of the fpots, and by its princi- 
pally occupying the neck, the back, and the loins. 
On the other hand, in the fearlet fever, the eruption 
generally appears about the third day; confifts either 
of broad blotches, or elfe one continued rednefs, 
which fpreads over the face and the whole body. 

In the fever called purpura, the puftules are pro- 
minent, keep their colour under preffure, and never 
appear early in the difeafe ; whereas in the fearlet 
fever, the eruption appears more early, is not promi- 
nent, but perfeétly fmooth to the touch, and becomes 
quite white under preffure. 

Although the purple f-ver and /carlatina may be 
conneéted by fome general caufe, yet our author takes 
occafion to obferve, that they cannot be mere modift- 
cations of the fame eruption: for examples occur, 
he fays, of the fame perfon being firft feized with one 
of thefe diforders, and afterwards with the other ; 
but he never met with an inftance of the fame perfon 
having the fearlet fever twice; and he believes it to 
an improbability as a repetition of the 
fmall-pox. 

This diforder is particularly diftinguifhed from the 
méafles, we are ‘told, by the want of that cough, 
watery eye, and running at the nofe, which are known 
to be the predominant fymptoms in the early ftate 
of the meafles, but are never known to exift in the 
fcarlatina. 

From the eryfipelas this difeafe 
by the limited feat of the former, 
not being contagious. 

The ulcerated fore throat, however, is more diffi- 
cult to diftinguifh from this difeafe than any other ; 
and yet the diftin¢tion is a matter of the greateft im- 
portance, as the method of treatment, according to 
Dr Withering, ought to be extremely different.— 
But although, ina number of circumftances, thefe two 
difeafes bear a very great refemblance, yet, with a 
little attention, the one may in general, he thinks, 
be diftinguifhed from the other. From Dr Fother- 
gill’s account of the fore throat attended with ul- 
cers, our author has made out the following charac- 
teriftical circumftances of the two difeafes, contrafted 


to one another. 


is diftinguifhable, 
together with its 


Angina Gangrenofa. 

Seafon.. Spring . . Win- 
ter. 

Air. « Warm .. Moitt. 

Places. Clofe.. Low .. 
Damp. . Marfhy. 

Subjedis. Delicate . . Wo- 
men and female chil- 
dren. Robuft adults 
not in danger 

Skin. Red tinge . . pim- 
ply. . The pimples red- 
der than the interitices 
.. bedewed with fweat 
tawards morning. 


Scarlatina Anginofa. 
Seafon. . Summer. . Au- 
tumn. 
Air. . Hot. . Dry. 
Places. High..Dry.-- 
Gravelly. 
Subjeds. Vigorous. Both 
fexes alike. . Robuft in 


moft danger.... 


Skin. Full fearlet . . . 
fmooth. . If pimply, 
the pimples white at 
the top... Always dry 
and hot. 


i grenofa. 


G Lin te. 


Scarlatina Anginofa. 

Eyes. . Shining, equable, 
intenfe rednefs, rarely 
watery. 

Throat. In fammer, ton- 
fils, &c. little tume- 
fied; no flough . . In 
autumn, more fwelled. 
Integuments feparat- 
ing... Sloughs white. 

Breath. Very hot, but not 
fetid. 

Voice. In fummer, natural. 

Bowels. Regular at the 
acceffion. 

Blood. Buffy. » Firm. 

Termination. The 3d, 5th, 
Sth, or rith day. 

Nature. Inflammatory. 


Angina Gangrenofa. 
Eyes. Inflamed and wa- 
tery, or funk and dead. 


Throat. Tonfils, &c. con- 
fideraly {welled and 
ulcerated . . . Slough 
dark brown. 


Breath. Offenfive to the 
patients and afiiltants. . 

Voice. Flat and rattling. 

Bowels. . Purging at the 
aeceflion. 

Blood. . Vlorid . . Tender. 

Termination. No fated 

period. 
Nature. Putrid. 

“Tt is not pretended, Dr Withering remarks, that all 
the abové contrafted fymptoms will be met with in 
every cafe. It is enough, he obferves, that fome of 
them appear; and that if conjoined with the con- 
fideration of the prevailing contftitution, they enable 
us to dire&t that mode of treatment which will moit 
contribute to the relief of the fick. 

But notwithitanding the attention which Dr. Wi- 
thering has beftowed upon this fubjet, we are {hil 
inclined to think, that the difeafe which he has fo ac- 


curately defcribed under the title of fcarlatina angino/ay, 


ig in reality the fame affection with the malignant ul- 
cerous fore throat of Huxham and Fothergill. Du- 
ring different epidemics, this difeafe, like {mall-pox 
and meafles in different feafons, is confiderably varied 
in its appearance. But ftill there occurs fuch a finti- 
larity as clearly marks the famenefs of the affection. 
And indeed this, as in the cafe of the. fmall-pox, is 
abundantly demonftrated, by infection from one con~ 
tagion giving protection againft fucceeding ones, al- 
though the appearances be much varied. ‘This has. 
particularly appeared at Edinburgh, where the difeafe 
has of late prevailed as an epidemic on three different 
years, viz. 1774-5» 1782-3» and 1789-90, During 
the firft of thefe, in the greater part of patients, the 
fore throats were of a very gangrenous. and malignant. 
nature: during the fecond, the difeafe more com- 
monly appeared under the form of. what might be 
called _fimple fearlatina: and during the third epidemic, 
the contagion was, if we may be allowed the expreflion, 
of an intermediate nature. But it is farther to be re- 
marked, that during every one of thofe epidemics, 
when feveral children of a family were at the fame time 
{ubjected to the infection, in one the difeafe would have 
been attended with almoft all the fymptoms mentioned. 
in. the column of /carlatina anginofa, with re{pect to 
fxin, eyes, throat, breath, bowels, termination of the 
affections, &c. In another, would have occurred all 
the fymptoms with refpect to thofe particulars which 
he has mentioned. under the column. of angina gan- 
While at the fame time, in. numberlefs in- 
frances, even in the fame patient, the difeafe at its 
commencement has fhown evident marks of an inflam- 
matory, and at its termination of a putrid tendency, 
And there cannot be a doubt, that both the {fcarlatina 
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the- anginofa, and angina gangrenofa, as defcribed by Fo- 


ata 


‘thergill and tluxham. have occurred in every feafon 
and fituation, and have affected perfons of every age 
and conftitution not before fubjected to either dif. 
eafe. 

Caufes. Dr Withering affirms, that the immediate 
caufe of this difeafe is a poifon of a peculiar kind, 
communicable by contagion. 

2. That this poifon firft takes poffeffion of the 
mucous membrane lining the fauces and the nofe; 
and either by its a¢tion upon the fecretory glands, 
or upon the mucus itfelf, affimilates that mucus to its 
own nature. 

3. That it is from this beginning, and from this 
‘only, that it fpreads to the ftomach, &c. and at length 
acts upon the fyftem at large. 

4. That its firft a€tion upon the nerves is of a fe- 
Wative or debilitating nature. 

5. That in confequence of certain laws of the ner- 
vous fyftem, when the debilitating effets operate upon 
the fenforium commune, a reaétion takes place; and 
that this reaction is, ceteris paridus, proportioned to 
the debilite ating power. 

6. That, in confequence of this rea€tion of the 
nervous fyftem, the vibratory motion of the capillary 
blood veffels dependent thereon is greatly increafed 3 
an unufually large quantity of blood is accumulated 
in thofe veffels; the heart and large blood-veffels are 
deprived of their cuftomary proportion; and hence, 
though flimulated to more frequent contraction, the 
pulfe muft neceffarily be feeble. 

7. That as violent exertions are followed by debility, 
upon the ceffation of the fever, the capillary veffels, 
which had a&ed with fuch unufual violence, are left 
in a flate of extreme debility, and are long in reco- 
vering their tone; hence it is that fo many patients 
afterwards pelaane dropfical. 

_ Dr Withering next proceeds to the confideration of 
the different remedies, which either are at prefent in 
common ule or have been recommended as proper in 
this difeafe. 

Cure. Blood-letting has been recommended by 
authors ; but fuch was the ftate of the pulfe in this 
ditotler; at le ft during the fummer-months, that 
it was not in any inftance thought advifable to take 
away blood. In fome cafes, Sndeed: where the fiery 
¥ednefs of the eyes feemed to demand the ufe of 
leeches, they were had recourfe to, but never with 
any advantage. In the harveft. months, when the 
pulfe was more firm, and when fuficcation feemed to 
be threatened from the fwwelling in the fauces, blood- 
letting was fometimes advifed; but ftill with lefs ad- 
vantage than one would have ekpeaed in almoft any 


other fituation. 


Vomiting. ] ‘This, our author obferves, feemstobethe 
remedy of nature; and he is furprifed how it thould 
have been omitted by feveral authors who have gone 
before him. Vomiting, he fays, moft amply fulfils 
the indications arifing both froma confideration of the 
caufe and of the effeGis; and‘ a liberal ufe-of ‘the re- 
medy he holds forth asthe true ‘foundation for fuc- 
cefstul practice in fearlet fever‘and ‘fore throat His 
common form of emetic is a:combination of tartar 
emetic and ipecacuanha, -given in pretty {mart-dofes; 
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and thefe are to be repeated at leaf once’ in 48 
hours, and in the worft eafes fo often as twice in 24 
hours. 

Purging.] The action of purgatives is confidered 
by Dr Withering as altogether repugnant to the cu- 
rative indications inthis difeafe: for the poifons, as for- 
merly remarked, being received into the fyftem by the 
fances, the operation of a purge, inftead of dif- 
charging it, can only promote its diffufion along the 
alimentary canal; and in fact, we are told, that when 
even a fibhterlcons purging fupervenes in bhih difeafe, 
the patients fink fo amazingly fait, that it is not with- 
in the reach of art to fupport them. When, how- 
ever, a confiderable quantity of acrid matter p< ffing 
from the fauces into the ftomach, makes its way to the 
reGtum, a confiderable degree of loofenefs often takes 
place. And although evacuations from the fyftem in 
general by means of cathartics may be hurtful, yet 
patients often obtain great relief from a free difcharge 
of this matter; and by difcharging it, purgatives have 
the effet even of preventing an evacuation from the 
fyftem, which would otherwife take place. 

Sudorifics. Cordials. Alexipharmics. ] None of thefe 
remedies were found beneficial, With refpect to cor- 
dials, Dr Withering obferves, that altho’ they feem_ to 
be indicated by the great lofs of ftrength and feeble 
pulfe, yet the certain confequence of Seis ufe always 
Was, an inereafe of reitleffueis, of the delirium, and 
of the heat. 

Diuretics. ] Thefe were found very beneficial. The 
vegetable fixed alkali is recommended as the moft 
proper article of this kind: a dram or two may be 
eafily {wallowed every 24 hours, by giving a {mall 
quantity in every thing t e patient drinks. Diure- 
tics, however, have been found principally ferviceable 
by praCtitioners in general in thofe cafes where the 
urine is ‘obferved to be f{canty, and where dropfical 
fymptoms have taken place. 

Peruvian bark ] No medicine, we are ‘told, ever 
had a fairer trial in any difeafe than the Poruveah bark 
had in this epidemic; for the feeble pulfe, great 
proftration of ftrength, with here and there a livid 
fpot, were thought to be fuch undeniable evidences of 
a putrid tendency, that the bark was poured down 
not with a fparing hand. But this was only at firlts 
for thefe livid {pots and the floughs in the throat be- 
ing found to be the effeéts of inflammation inflead of 
putrefaGtion, and the bark intlead of diminifhing, 
rather increafing thefe fymptoms, it was at lait gritos 
ly laid afide by Dr Withering in his: prattice, 
although Peruvian bark may not ‘have been fuccefsful 
with a particular epidemic ata particular plice; yet 
from the concurring teftimony of many practitioners, 
it is very commonly found to be productive of good 


effets: And there is perhaps no remedy in which. 


greater dependence is in general put, particularly in 
the advanced periods of the difeafe, where the foetor 
is confiderable. 
‘Upon the fame principles that the bark was pre- 
fcribed, fixable air was at firft hkewife advifed, but 
with no evident effe€ts either one w y or another? 
Dulcified acids were alfe had recourfe to, but with ne 
advantage. 
Opiates.] . Thele, although recommended -by fome 
Ddz authors 
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Eranthe- authors for the removal of inquietude and watchfulnefs, 
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yet in this epidemic, inftead of effecting thefe pur- 
pofes, always increafed the diitrefs of the patient. 
Blifters.] In the fummer appearance of the difeafe, 
blifters were univerfally detrimental; they never failed 
to haften the delirium; and if the cafe was of the 
wort kind, they too often confirmed its fatal tendency. 
But although this may have been the eafe during the 
epidemic which Dr Withering defcribes, it has by no 
means been generally obferved. On the contrary, by 
the early application of blifters to the external fauces, 
both the glandular {wellings and likewife the difcharge 
from the mouth and fauces have been much diminifh- 
ed; and practitioners have believed, not without pro- 
bable reafon, that the after affections of the throat 


were lefs confiderable than would otherwife have been | 


the cafe. Dr Withering allows, that in the autumnal 
feafon, when the inflammation was lefs generally dif- 
fufed through the body, they were lefs detrimental ; 
but he thinks that they did not here produce any be- 
neficial effects. 

Injected gargles of contrayerva decoction, fweeten- 
ed with oxymel of {quills, &c. were found very bene- 
ficial in bringing always large quantities of vifcid ropy 
fluff from the fauces. 

The immerfion of the feet and legs in warm water, 
although it did no harm, yet did not either procure 
fleep or abate the delirium, as it frequently does in 
other kinds of fever. 

As in fummer-it was found difficult to keep the 
patients fufficiently cool, they were ordered to lie 
upon a matrefs initead of a feather-bed ; a free cir- 
culation of air was kept up; and where the patient’s 
itrength would admit of-it, they were ordered fre- 
quently out of doors. Animal food and fermented 
liquors were denied them, and nothing allowed but 
tea, coffee, chocolate, milk and water, gruel, barley- 
water, and fuch articles. 

With refpe&t to the dropfical diforder which fo 
frequently fucceeds to this complaint, it was never 
obferved, Dr Withering remarks, when the preceding 
fymptoms had been properly treated. : 

When called upon to patients in the dropfical 
flate, he began his practice by a dofe of calomel 
at night, and a purgative in the morning. When 
a febrile pulfe attended the other fymptoms, emetics 
were ufeful, as well as the faline draughts and other 
neutral falts. When great debility, comatofe or pe- 
ripneumonic fymptoms occurred, blifters were found 
very ferviceable ; but when dropfical fymptoms were 
the principal canfe of complaint, fmall dofes of rhu- 
barb and calomel were advifed ; recourfe was alfo had 
to diluted folutions of fixed alkalies, {quills, Seltzer 
waters, and other diuretics. ~ 

When the urine flows freely, fteel and other tonics 
are recommended; together with gentle exercife, high- 
feafoned food, wine, and the wearing of flannel in con- 
tad with the fkin. 

Dr Withering concludes his effay with an enumera- 
tion of feveral cafes, treated according to the prin- 
ciples above laid down. ‘he fuccefsful termination 
ef thefe cafes demonitrates the propriety of the prac- 
tice which he has recommended ; at leaft for the epi- 
demic under the form in which it then appeared, 
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Genus XXXII. URTICARIA, 
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Febris urticata, Vog. 40. 
Uredo, Lin. 8. : 
Purpura urticata, Funck. 75. 
Scarlatina urticata, Savv, fp. 2. 
Eryfipelatis fpecies altera, Sydenham, 
cap. 6. 
Febris fcarlatina, et febris urticata, Mey/ferey, Mal. 
-des armées, 291 et feq. 


fect. vi. 


Defcription. 'Vhis difeafe has its Englith name 
from the tefemblance of its eruption to that made by 
the flinging of nettles. Thefe httle elevations upon 
the fkin in the nettle-rafh often appear inftantaneoully, 
efpecially if the ikin be rubbed or feratched, and fel- 
dom ftay many hours in the fame place, and fome- 
times not many minutes. No part of the body is ex- 
empt from them; and where many of them rile toge- 
ther, and continue an hour or two, the parts are oftea 
confiderably {welled ; which particularly happens ia 
the face, arms, and hands. ‘Thefe eruptions will con- 
tinue to infeit the fkin, fometimes in one place and 
fometimes in another, for one or two hours at a 
time, two or three times every day, or perhaps for 
the greateft part of the 24 hours.—In fome perfons 
they laft only a few days, in others many months ; 
nay, fometimes the difeafe has laited for years with 
very fhort intervals. 

But though the eruption of the urticaria refembles, 
as already obferved, that produced by the ftinging of 
nettles, it is fometimes accompanied with long wheals, 
as if the part had been ftruck with a whip. What- 
ever be the fhape of thefe eminences, they always ap- — 
pear folid, without having any cavity or head con- 
taining either water or any other liquor: and this 


_affords an eafy mark whereby this difeafe may be di- 


ftinguifhed from the itch. For it often happens, that 
the infufferable itching with which this eruption is at- 
tended, provokes the patient to fcratch the parts fo 
violently, that a {mall part of the cuticle on the top of 
thefe little tumors is rubbed off; a little fcab fucceeds; 
and, when the {welling is gone down, there is left an 
appearance hardly to be diftinguifhed from the itch, 
but by the circumitance juft now mentioned. ‘The 
nettle-rafh alfo further differs from the itch, in not 
being infeétious. 
Caufes, kc. Dr Heberden is inclined to afcribe 
this diftemper to fome mechanical caufe outwardly ap- 
plied to the fkin. He obferves, that moft people fuf- 
fer in a fimilar manner from the real ftinging of nettles. 
Cowhage, or, as it is corruptly called, cow-itch, a 
fort of phafeolus, or French bean, the pod of which* 
is covered over with a kind of down or hair, and the 
effect of which upon the {kin is much the fame as that 
of nettles; and almoft any hairs cut equally fhort, and 
{prinkled upon the fkin, whenever they happen to ftick 
in it, will make the part itch or fmart in fuch a man- 
ner as to give great uneafinefs ; it is alfo a confiderable 
time before the fkin can be cleared of the finer ones, 
when once they are ftrewed upon it. 
Reaumur, in the fourth memoir of his Hiftory of 
Infects, defcribes a {pecies of caterpillars to which be- 
rag, : long: 
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the- long a fort of hairs almof& invilible to the. naked 
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eye, which are eafily detached, and frequently float 
in the air round their neft, though it have not been at 
all difturbed. The touch of thefe hairs has a fimilar 
effeét with the cow-itch; that is, they occafion into- 
lerable itchings, with little bumps and rednefs, ariling 
fometimes to a flight inflammation. Thefe he found 
would continue four or five days, if the animal or the 
neft had been much handled; and though they 


had not been touched at all, yet, by only walking 


near their nefts, the fame effets would be brought on, 
but for a fhorter time. Thefe hairs affect the {kin in 
this manner by fticking in it, as he could perceive 
with a glafs of a great magnifying power; for with 
one of a {mall power they were not vilible. The un- 
eafy fenfations caufed by thefe finall wounds, not only, 
as he fays, laft feveral days, but move from one part 
of the body to another; fo that they will ceafe upon 
one writ, and immediately begin on the other; from 
the wrift they will go to the fingers or the face, or 
even to the parts of the body which are covered. He 
fuppofes, that the motions of the body, when much of 
this fine down lies near or upon the fkin, may drive 
it from one part to another, or change what was lying 
there inoffenfively to a fituation fit to make it pene- 
trate into the fkin. « Neither cold water, ner oil, nor 
fpirit of wine, with which the parts affected were 
bathed, had any effe& in removing the itching. He 
thinks the moft efficacious remedy which he tried for 
this complaint was, to rub the parts ftrongly with 
parfley, which inftantly leffened the fenfations, and 
after two or three hours, entirely freed the patient from 
them. It is alfo well known, that many fpecies of 
caterpillars, by only walking over the hands, will 
produce fomething like this effeCt on the parts 
which they touch, and undoubtedly from the fame 
caufe. 

Dr Heberden afks, Is it impoffible that the nettle- 
rath fhould arife from the fame caufes, or from others 
fimilar, which we mifs by looking too deeply for 
them in the blood and humours? Such (fays he) may 
have been its origin in fome inftances, where it has 
lafted only a few days; but where this affection has 
continued for fome years, in perfons who change their 
linen every day, and who bathe frequently all the 
time, it can hardly be afcribed to fuch an external 
caufe. He has obferved it frequently to arife from 
cantharides : but though it has continued many weeks 
after the removal of the blifter, yet it might be fu- 
{pe&ted that this arofe from the fine fpicule of the 
cantharides flicking all this time about the fkin; it 
being cuftomary to ftrew much of the dry powder of 
the cantharides over the blifter-plafter, whence it may 
readily be carried to other parts of the body. But it 
is certain that fimilar effeéts will fometimes follow the 
internal ufe of wild valerian root, or the eating of fifh 
not fufficiently drefled; mufcles, fhrimps, and even 
honey, and the kernels of fruits, will alfo fometimes 
produce fymptoms of a fimilar kind. But whatever 
be its caufe, Dr Heberden never faw any reafon to 
{uppofe that the nettle-rafh had in any way vitiated 
the humours to fuch a degree as to require the ufe of 
internal remedies; and if the itching could be cer- 
tainly and. expeditioufly allayed, there would be no 
occafion for any farther cure. He concludes this 
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hiftory of the diforder with a cafe communicated Urticaria. 
to him by Dr Monfey, phyfician of Chelfea-college, ~V~ 


and in which the difeafe appeared with uncommon 
violence. f 
W. A, aged near 30, of a*thin {pare habit, was 


feized with a diforder attended with fymptoms of @ . 


very uncommon kind. Whenever he went into the 
air, if the fun fhined bright, he was feized with a 
tickling of his fleth on thofe parts expofed to the fun: 
this tickling, by his continuing in the air, increafed to 
a violent itching, attended with great heat and pain: 
the fkin would then be almoft.as red as vermilion, and. 
thicken like leather; and this remained till he went out 
of the openair, and then abated in about 15 or 20 mi- 
nutes. his happened only when the fun was above 
the horizon; at other times he was what he called 
quite well.—But it was not owing to the heat of the 
fun ; for the fun in winter affected him full as much, 
if not more, and the heat of the fire had no fuch ef- 
fe&. ‘Thus he was confined to the houfe fer 10 years. 


He tried feveral hofpitals, and had advices from many- 


phyficians, without the leaft abatement of his com- 
plaints. At laft it was agreed by a confultation of 
phyficians, that he fhould try dipping in falt-water ; 
which he did.at Yarmouth for 13 weeks, without any 
vilible amendment. 
his clothes and gone into the fea in the middle of the 


day, the heat diffufed itfelf fo violently all over his. 
body, that, by the time he had put on his clothes,. 
his eye-fight began to fail, and he was compelled to: 


lie down upon the ground to fave himfelf from falling. 


The moment he lay down, the faintnefs went off :- 


upon this he got up again; but had no fooner arifen, 
than he found himfelf in the former condition: he 
therefore lay down again, and immediately recovered. 
He continued alternately getting up and lying down, 


till the diforder began to be exhautted, which was in. 


about half an hour ; and he was frequently obliged te 
have recourfe to the fame expedient. 

Having at laft accidentally met with Dr Monfey, 
this phyfician queftioned him concerning the caufe of 
the diforder; but nothing could be gueffed at, ex- 
cepting that the patient owned he had one winter 


lived entirely upon bullock’s liver and porter, from: 


inability ‘to purchafe better victuals. A comrade 


lived with him at that time, on the fame provifions ;, 


and he alfo was affected in a fimilar manner, though 
in a lefs degree, and had recovered. This patient 


was then firft put upon a courfe of Dover’s fweating- 
powder without any effect, and. afterwards tried a: 


courfe of nitrous ones with the fame bad fuccefs. At 
laft Dr Monfey determined to try the effect of mer- 
cury, which happily proved effectual in removing this 
obRinate and uncommon diftemper.. The patient be- 
gan with taking five grains of calomel for three nights. 
running, and a cathartic next morning. In this courfe- 
he went on for near a fortnight, at the end of which; 
he found. himfelf very fenfibly relieved. This encou- 
raged him to go on rather too boldly, by which. 
means a flight falivation. enfued.; however, that went. 
off foon, and in about fix. weeks he was quite well.— 
Some time after, he was threatened with a return of 
his diforder ; but this was effectually. relieved by ~ 
dofe of calomel, which he had afterwards occafion, 


to repeat for the fame reafon, and with the fame. 


{accefs.; 


One hot day, having pulled off 
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at laft the diforder feemed to be radi- eda whitith {cab or cruft. Thefe were moflly om the Pemp 
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cally cured, by his having no further fymptoms of a 
relapfe. 


‘Genus XXXYV. PEMPHIGUS. 


Pemphigus, Savv. gen. 93. Sag. 291. 
“Morta, Lin. 1. 
Febris bullofa, Vog. 41. 
Pemphigus major, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Exanthemata ferofa, C. Pzfon. Obf. 150. 
Febris pemphygodes, Ephem. Germ. D. L.A. Vill. 
Obf. 56. 
Pemphigus caftrenfis, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Febres fyneckés, cum veficulis per pectus et collum 
{fparfis, Morton. App. ad Exerc IT, 
‘Pemphigus Helveticus, Sauv. fp.3. Langhans in 
AG: Helvet. vol. ii. p. 260. et in Befchreibuug 
des Siementhals, Zurich 1 
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Tuts is a very rare difeafe, infomuch that Dr Cul- 
‘Jen declares he never faw it. He declines taking the 
defcriptions of foreign phyficians: we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with giving an inftahce of this very 
‘uncommon diftemper, as it was obferved in the infir- 
‘mary at \berdeen, and was treated by the late Dr 
David Stuart, then phyfician to that hofpital, who 
foon after publifhed an account of it in the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries. A private foldier of the >3d 
regiment, aged eighteen years. formerly a-pedlar, and 
naturally-of a healthy conftitution, was received into 
the hofpital at Aberdeen on. the 2‘th of April. A- 
bout twenty days before that, he had been feized with 
the meafles when in the country; and, in marching to 
town, on the fecond day of their eruption, he was ex- 
pofed to cold; upon which they fuddenly difappeared. 
‘ Having arrived at Aberdeen, he was quartered ina 
damp, ill-aired, under ground apartment.. He then 
complained of ficknefs at ftomach, great oppreffion 
about the precordia, head-ach, laflitude, and weari- 
nefs, on the leaft exertion; with ftiffmefs and yigidity 
“of his knees and other joints. The furgeon of the re- 
giment viftted him: he was purged. but with little 
benefit. About ten days before, he obferved on the 
infide of his thighs a number of very fmall, diftingt, 
aed fpots, a little elevated above the’ furface of the 
Jin, and much refembling the firft appearance’ of 
{mall-pox. ‘This eruption gradually fpread itfelf over 
his whole body, and the puftules continued every day 
to increafe in fize. 

Upon being received into the hofpital, he complain- 
ed of head-ach, fitknefs at ftomach, oppreflion about 
the precordia, thirft, fore throat, with difficulty of 
fwallowing; his tongue was foul, his tkin felt hot and 
feverifh ; pulfe from 11c.to 120, rather depreffed ; 
belly coftive ; eyes dull and languid, but without deli- 
rium. ‘The whole furface of his fkin was interfperfed 
with veficles, or phly Genz, of the fize of an-ordinary 
walnut ; many of them were larger, efpecially on the 
arms and breaft.. In the interflices, between the vefi- 
cles, the appearance of the fin was natural, nor was 
there any rednefs round their bafe ; the diftance from 
ene to another was from half an inch to a hand- 

_ breadth or more. In fome places two or three were 
joined together, like the puftulesin the confluent {mall- 
pox. A few veficles had burft of themielves, and form- 


neck and face; others fhowed a tolerably laudable pus. 
However, by far the greateft number were perfectly 
entire, turgid, and of a bluifh colour. Upon opening 
them, it was evident that the cuticle elevated above the 
cutis, and diftended with a thin, yellowifh, femipellu- 
cid ferum, formed this appearance. Nor was the fur- 
face of the cutis ulcerated or livid; but of a red florid 
colour, as when the cuticle is feparated by a blilter, 
or fuperficial burning. No other perfon laboured un- 
der a fimilar difeafe, either in the part of the country 
from which he came, or when he refided in Aberdeen. 

This cafe was treated in the following manner. The 
largeft of the veficles were fnipped, and drefled with 
unguent. e lap. calaminari. In the evening he was 
vomited with a folution of tartar emetic, given in {mall 
quantities and at intervals. ‘This allo procured two 
loofe ftools. And he was ordered for drink, water- 
gruel acidulated with lemon-juice. eh 

« April 16. He fill complained of ficknefs, fome 
oppreflion about his breaft, and fore throat ; he had 
flept little during the night; his tongue was foul and 
blackith; his fkin, however, was not fo hot as the pre- 
ceding day ; his wine was high-coloured, but had the 
appearance of feparation; his pulfe 90, and foft; mok 
of the fores on the trunk of the body looked clean. 
Others, particularly where the veficles were confluent, 
feemed beginning to ulcerate, and to have a bluifh fub- 
livid appearance. They were drefled afrefh with ce- 
rate, and he was ordered the following medicines : 

R. Deco& Cort. Peruvian. vi. Viairubr. Luftan, 
Ziii, M. Hujus mixture capiat $i. tertia qua- 
que hora. 

“© His acidulated drink was continued; and.on ac- 
count of the very offenfive fmell on approaching.near 
him, fome vinegar was placed in a balon before the 
bed, and fprinkled on the floor; and the reom was 
kept properly aired. 

« April 17. His fores looked tolerably clean, un- 
lefs on his arms and thighs; where they were livid, a 
little ulcerated, and difcharged a bloody ichor. 

s¢ His headach. ficknefs, &c. were. moily gone; 
his tongue was rather cleaner; pulfe 68, and fuit. As 
the deco@tion of the bark fat ealily on his itomach, the 
following prefcription was ordered : 

R. Pulv. fabrilif, Cort. Peruv 38. Vini rubri Lu- 
fitan. Aque fontan. aa 3fs. M. ft. Hauit, tertia 
guaque hora repetend. 

The acidulated drink was continued, and frefh dref- 
fings applied to the fores. : 

“ April’18, The little ulcers in his arms and thighs 
fill difcharged a bloody ichor, and looked 115 his 
other complaints were better; pulfes2. Theybark had 
not naufeated him, and it was continued as well as his 
former drink. 

« April 1g.. His fores looked much cleaner and 
better; the fever was gone, his pulfe natural, and he had 
no complaint but weaknefs and a troublelome itching 
of the fkin: The Peruvian bark, &c. were continued. 

“ A-ril 20. Some of the ulcers flill poured forth a 
bloody ichor; moft of them, however, looked well, 
and had begun to heal—fever gone—medicines conti+ 
nued. 7 

“From the 21 ft of April, he went on gaining ftrength, 

and his fores appeared to heal fait; he was defired An 
take 
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nthe- take only four dofes every day; and by the 27th his 


ata 


fores, &c, were totally dried up —he had no complaint, 
and was difmiffed cured.” ; 

Since the publication of this cafe of pemphigus by 
Dr Stuart, obfervations on this difeafe have been pub- 
lifhed by Dr Stephen Dickfon of Dublin in the Trant 
actions of the Royal Irith Academy. In thefe ob- 
fervations, an account is given of fix different cafes 
which Dr Dickfon has had an opportunity of feeing. 
Judging from thefe, Dr Dickfon thinks that Dr Cul- 
len’s definition of this difeafe requires correction ; and 
that it ought to be defined, ‘¢ a fever accompanied 
with the fucceflive eruption, from diferent parts of the 
body, internal as well as external, of veficles about the 
ize of an almond, which become turgid with a faintly 
yellowifh ferum, and in three or four days fubfide.’’ 

From the cafes which have-fallen under Dr Dick- 
fon’s obfervation, he concludes, that the difeafe varies 
confiderably as to its mildnefs or malignity. In three of 
the cafes which he has feen, the fymptoms were extreme 
ly mild, but in the other three ftrong fymptoms of 
putrefcency were manifefted, and the life of the pa- 
tient was in great danger. With refpe& to the me- 
thod of cure, he is of opinion, that the general fymp- 
toms of weaknefs, and tendency to putrefaction, obvi- 
oufly point out the proper treatment. Nourifhment 
muft be fupplied, and the Peruvian bark and wine 
carefully adminiftered ; and when veficles appear on 
internal parts, irritation mult be guarded againft by 
opiates, demulcents, and gentle laxatives. 

Some additional obfervations on the fubje&t of pem- 
phigus have lately been publifhed in the London Me- 
dical Journal by Mr Thomas Chriftie. From a cafe 
which Mr Chriftie defcribes, he is difpofed to agree 
with Dr Dickfon in thinking that fometimes at leatt 
pemphigus. is not contagious. He remarks, however, 
that the pemphigus defcribed by fome foreign writers 
was extremely infeCtious; which he thinks this may lead 
to a divifion of the difeafe into the two fpecies, the 
pemphigus fimplex and complicatus; both of which, 
but efpecially the laft, feem to vary much with refpect. 
to mildnefs and malignity. | 


Genus XXXV. APHTHA 


The Turusn. 


Aphtha, Sauv. gen. 100. Lin. 9. Sag. 298. 
Boerh.978. Hoffm. Il. 478. Funck. 137. 
Febris aphthofa, Vog. 44. 


The only idiopathic fpecies is the thrufh to which 
ynfants are fubject ;.(Aphtha la€tucimen, Sauv. fp. 1.) 


, The aphthe are whitith or afh-coloured puftules, in- 
vading the uvula, fauces, palate, tonfils, infide of the 
cheeks, gums, tongue, and lips. ‘hey for the moft 
part begin at the uvula, fending forth a glutinous mu- 
cus, and the puftules covering all or the greatett 
number of the parts above-mentioned with a. thick 
whitifh cruft adhering: moft tenacioufly: This. cruft 
does not induce an efchar om the parts on which it 
lies‘by eating into them, but comes off in whole pieces 
after the puftules have arrived at maturity. This will 
often happen in a fhort time, fo that the throat and 
internal parts of the mouth are frequently obferved to 
be clean which a few years-before were wholly cover- 
ed with white erufls. Neither is. this difeafe confined 


Co 


to the throat and fauces, but is faid to affect the cefo- 


phagus, ftomach, and all parts of the alimentary canal. 


Of this indeed there is no other proof, than that, after 
a great difficulty of {wallowing, there 1s fometimes an 


immenfe quantity of aphthe evacuated by ftool and 


vomiting, fuch as the mouth could not be thought cap= 
able of containing. 

Caufes, &c. The aphthofe fever feems to be pro- 
duced by cold and moifture, as it is found only in 
the northern countries, and efpecially in marfhy places ; 
and in them the aphthe often appear without any fever 
at all. 

Prognofis. There is no fymptom by which the 
coming out of aphthe can be foretold, tho’ they are 
common in many fevers; but they themfelves are in 
general a bad fymptom, and always fignify a very te- 
dious diforder : the danger denoted by them is in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of deglutition ; and a diar- 
rheea accompanying them is likewife bad. This indeed 
generally carries off old people when they become at- 
fected with aphthe. ‘The dark-coloured aphthe alfo 
are much more dangerous than fuch as are of a brown 
or ath colour; but it is a good fign when the ap- 
petite returns, and the dark-coloured ones are fuc 
ceeded by others of a whiter colour. Neither are thofe 
which are unaccompanied with fever fo dangerous as 
the other kind. 

Cure. As the aphthz are feldom a primary difeafe, 
we muft generally endeavour to remove the diforder 


upon which they depend, after which they will fall. 


off ; but in the mean time we are not to neglect appli- 
cations to the aphthe themfelves, fuch as detergent and. 
foftening gargles made of the decoGtion of figs, with 


the addition of honey of rofes, a little vinegar, and : 


fome tin¢ture of myrrh. 


IV. HEMORRHAGIZA, 
H# MORRHAGIES., 


Ord. I. Hoffm. IE. 


ORDER 


Hemorrhagie, Vog. Clafs Il. 
194. Funck. 5. 


Sanguifluxus, Sauv. 


Clafs V. Order I. 
Genus XXXVI. EPISPAXIS. 


Brerpine at the Nose. 


Clafs IK. Ord. I Sag 


Hemorrhagia, Sauv..gen. 239. Lin. 173. Sag: 
gen. 174. 
Heemorrhagia narium, Hoffn. II: 196. Funck. 6. 

Hemarrhagia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 2. Hoffim. LL 

193. 

The other fpecies enumerated by. authors are. all 
fymptomatic. 

Defcription. The milder {pecies of this hemorrhagy 
comes ‘on more frequently in fummer than in winter, 
and for the moft part without giving any warning, or 
being attended with any inconvenience. ; 
lefs benign kind is preceded by. feveral ‘remarkable 
fymptoms. ‘Thefe are, congeftions of the, blood fome- 


times in-one part and fometimes in another, and: 


which are often, very troublefome in the fides of the 


head; there is.a rednefs of the cheeks; an inflation. 


of the face, and of the veflels of the neck and temples; 


a finnitus aurium ; a heavy pain of the eyes, with a pra. - 
minences 


but the- 
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Bemotr- minence, drynefs, and fparks; there is a vertiginous 


' hagie affeGtion of the head, with an itching of the noftrils, 


Pract 
Epift 


is neceflary in the firft place to confider whether the 
difcharge fhould be left to its natural courfe, or flop- 


. and a fenfe of weight, efpecially about the root of the 


nofe. In fome the fleep is difturbed with dreams about 
blood, fire, &c. Frequently the belly is coftive, there 
is a diminution of the quantity of urine, a fuppreffion 
of {weat, coldnefs of the lower extremities, and ten- 
fion of the hypochondria, efpecially the right one. 

Caufes, &c. ‘This hamorrhagy may occur at any 
time of life; but moft commonly happens to young 
perfons, owing to the peculiar flate of the fyftem 
at that time. Sometimes, however, it happens af- 
ter the eu» and during the ftate of manhood, at 
which time it is to be imputed to a plethoric flate of 
the fyftem ; to a determination of the blood, by habit, 
to the veffels of the nofe ; or to the particular weak- 
mefs of thefe veffels. 

In all thefe cafes the difeafe may be confidered as an 
arterial hemorrhagy, and depending upon an arterial 
plethora ; but it fometimes occurs in the decline of 
life, and may then be confidered as the fin of a ve- 
nous plethora in the veffels of the head. It often hap- 
pens at any period of life in certain febrile difeafes, 
which are altogether or partly of an inflammatory 
mature, and which fhow a particular determination of 
the blood to the veffels of the head. As by this eva- 
cuation, other difeafes are often removed, it may on 
thefe occafions be deemed truly critical. It happens to 
perfons of every conflitution and temperament ; but 
moft frequently to the plethoric and ‘fanguine, and 
more commonly to men than women. 

Prognofis. In young people, the bleeding at the 
nofe may be confidered as a flight difeafe, aid fcarce 
‘worth notice. But, even in young perfons, when it re- 
curs very frequently and in great quantity, it is alarm- 
ing ; and is to be confidered as a mark of an arterial 
plethora, which in the decline of life thay give the 
blood a determination to parts from which the hemor- 
rhagy would be more dangerous. And this will require 
more particular attention as the marks of plethora and 
congeftion preceding the hemorrhagy are more confi- 
derable, and as the flowing of the blood is attended 
with a more confiderable degree of febrile diforder. 
Thefe confequences are more efpecially to be dreaded, 
when the epiftaxis happens to perfons after their 
«xen, returning frequently and violently. Even in the 
decline of life, however, it may be confidered as in 
atfelf very falutary; but at the fame time it is a mark 
of a dangerous ftate of the fyftem, i.e. of a ftrong 
tendency to a venous plethora in the head, and it has 
accordingly been often followed by apoplexy, pally, 
Sec. When it happens in febrile difeafes, and is in 
pretty large quantity, it may be generally confidered 
as critica! | and falutary ; but it is very apt to be too 
profufe, end thus becomes dangerous. It fometimes 
occurs during the eruptive fever of fome exanthemata, 
and is in fuch cafes fometimes falutary ; but if thefe 
exanthemata be accompanied with any putrid difpofi- 
tion, this hemorrhagy, as well as artificial blood-let- 
tings, may have a very bad tendency. 

Cure. The treatment in. cafes of epiftaxis may be 
referred to two heads. 1/7, The treatment during the 
time of the difcharge ; 5 and 2diy, ‘Lhe treatment ‘after 
the difcharge is ftopt, with the view of preventing the 


return of it. - During the former of thefe periods, it 
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ped by artificial means. In determining this queftion, 
regard muft be paid to the quantity of the difcharge ; 
the appearance of the blood; the conftitution with 
which epiftaxis occurs ; the fngrawe habit of the pa- 
tient ; and the confequences which refult from the 
difcharge. When, from due confideration of thefe 
circumftances, there is reafon to fear that further eva- 
cuation would be attended with bad confequences, 
though this difeafe has been generally thought very 
flight, it fhould feldom be left to the conduct of na- 
ture ; and in all cafes it fhould be moderated by keep- 
ing the patient in cool air, by giving cold drink, by 
keeping the body and head ere@t, by avoiding any 
blowing of the nofe, fpeaking, or other irritation ; and 
if the blood has flowed for fome time without fhow ing 
any tendency to ftop, we are to attempt the fappret- 
fion of the hemorrhagy, by preffing the noftril from 
which the bloed flows, wafhing the face with cold wa-. 
ter, or applying this to fome other parts of the body. 
Thefe meafares Dr Cullen judges to be proper even on 
the firft attacks, and in young perfons where the dif- 
eafe is the leaft hazardous: but they will {till be more 
requifite if the difeafe frequently recurs withoyt any 
external violence; if the returns happen to perfons 
difpofed to a plethoric habit ; and more particular- 
ly if the figns of plethora appear in the fymptoms 
preceding the difcharge. 

When the bleeding is fo profufe that the pulfe be- 
comes weak and the face pee every means mutft be 
ufed to put a ftop to it, and that whether the patient 
be young or old. Pefides thofe methods abovemen- 
tioned, we muft ufe aftringents both internal and ex- 
ternal; but the latter are the moft powerful, and the 
choice of thefe may be left to the furgeon. The in- 
ternal aftringents are either vegetable or foffil; but 
the vegetable aftringents are feldom powerful in the 
cure of any hemorrhagies except thofe of the alimen- 
tary canal. ‘lhe foffil aftringents are more active, but 
differ confiderably in firength from one another. 
The chalybeates appear to have little ftrength: the 
preparations of lead are more powerful ; but cannot be 
employed, on account of their pernicious qualities, un- 
lefs in cafes of the utmoft danger. The tendura fa- 
turnina, or antipbthifica, is a medicine of very little 
efficacy, either from the fmall quantity of lead it con- 
tains, or from the particular ftate in which it is. The 
fafeft and at the fame time the moft powerful aftrin- 
gent feems to be alum. 

For fupprefling this and other haemorrhages, many 
fuperftitious remedies and charms have been u:ed, and 
faid to have been employed with fuccefs. ‘This has 
probably been owing to the miftake of the by-flan- 
ders, who have fuppofed that the fpontaneous ceffation 
of the hemorrhagy was owing te their remedy. At 
the fame time Dr Cullen is of opinion, that fuch re- 
medies have fometimes been ufeful, by imprefling the 
mind with horror or dread. Opiates have fometimes 
proved fuccefsful in removing hemorrhagies ; and 
when the fulnefs and inflammatory diathefis of the fy- 
ftem have been previoufly taken off by bleeding, they 
may, in Dr Cullen’s opinion, be ufed with fafety and 
advantage. ‘Ligatures have beert applied upon the 
limbs, for retarding the return of the venous bloed 
A from 


Aclice. 


mor- from the extremities; but their ufe feems to be am- 
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biguous. In the cafe of profufe hemorrhagies, no 
care is to be taken to prevent the patient from faint- 
ing, as this is often the moft certain means of flop- 
ping them, 


Genus XXXVII. HAMOPTYSIS. 


Spirtrine of Bioop. 


Hemoptyfis, Sauv. gen. 240. Lin. 179. Vog. 84. 
Sag. gen. 175. Funck. 8. 

Hemopto?, Boerb. 1198. 

Sanguinis fluxus ex pulmonibus, Hoffm. II. 202. 


Sp. I. 
Sp. 11. 


Hemoptyfis accidentalis, Sauv. fp, 1. 
Hemoptyfis habitualis, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Hemoptyfis traumatica, Sauv. fp. 12. 


Hzmoprysis from Plethora. 


Hemoprrysis, from External Violence. 


Sp. III. Hamorrysis with Prhifss. 


Hemoptyfis phthifica, Sauv. {p. 9. 
Hemoptyfis ex tuberculo pulmonum, Sau. fp. 10. 


Sp. IV. The Calculous Hamorcrsts. 
Hemoptyfis calculofa, Sauv. fp. 14. 
: Sp. V. The Vicarions Hxzmorryrsis. ' 


Hemoptyfis catamenialis, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Hemoptylfis periodica, Sauv. fp. 5. 


Defcription. 'This hemorrhagy commonly begins with 
a fenfe of weight and anxiety in the cheft, fome unea- 
finefs in breathing, pain of the breaft or other parts of 
the thorax, and fome fenfe of heat under the fternum; 
and very often it is preceded by a faltith tafte in the 
mouth. Immediately before the appearance of blood, 
a degree of irritation is felt at the top of the larynx. 
The perfon attempts to relieve this by hawking, which 
brings up a little florid and fomewhat frothy blood. 
The irritation returns; and in the fame manner blood 
ofa fimilar kind is brought up, with fome noife in the 
wind-pipe, as of air pafling through a fluid. Some- 
times, however, at the very firft, the blood comes up 
with coughing, or at leaft fomewhat of coughing, and 
accompanies the hawking above mentioned. 

The blood is fometimes at firft in very {mall quan- 
tity, and foon difappears; but in other cafes, efpecially 
when it frequently recurs, it is in greater quantity, 
and often continues to appear at times for feveral days 
together. It is fometimes profufe, but rarely in fuch 
quantity as either by its excefs or by a fudden fuffoca- 
tion to prove immediately mortal. ; 

It is not always eafy to difcoyer whether the blood 
evacuated by the mouth proceeds from the internal 
furface of the mouth itfelf, from the fauces or adjoin. 
ing cavities of the nofe, from the ftomach, or from 
the lungs. It is, however, very neceffary to diftin- 
guifh the different cafes; and for this Dr Cullen offers 
the following confiderations. 

1. When the blood proceeds from fome part of the 
anternal furface of the mouth, it comes out without 
any hawking or coughing ; and generally, upon in: 


fpeCtion, the caufe is “evident. 


2. When blood proceeds from the fauces, or ad- 
Vou. XI. Part 1. 
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awking, and fometimes by coughing. In this cafe 
there may be a doubt’ concerning its real fource, and 
the patient may be allowed to pleafe himfelf with -the 
thoughts that the blood does not come from the lungs. 
But the phyfician muft remember that the lungs are 
much more frequently the fource of an hemorrhagy 
than the fauces. The latter feldom happens but to 
perfons who have before been liable to an hemorrhagy 
from the nofe, or to fome evident caufe of erofion; 
and in moft cafes, by looking into the fauces, the di- 
ftillation of the blood from thence will be perceived. 

3- When blood proceeds from the lungs, the man- 
ner in which it is brought up will commonly fhow from 
whence it comes; but, independent of that, it may 
alfo be known from.the caufes of hemoptyfis from 
the lungs, to be afterwards mentioned, having pres 
ceded. 

4. When vomiting <- companies the throwing out 
of blood from the mouth, we may generally know the 
fource from whence it proceeds, by confidering that 
blood does not proceed fo frequently from the ftomach 
as from the lungs; that blood proceeding from the 
ftomach commonly appears in greater quantity than 
from the lungs. The pulmonary blood alfo is ufually 
of a florid cclour, and mixed with a little frothy 
mucus only ; but the blood:from the ftomach is of a 
darker colour, more grumous,: and mixed with the 
other contents of the ftomach. The coughing or 
vomiting, as the one or the other happens firk to 
arife, may fometimes point out the fource of the blood; 
and this hath alfo its peculiar antecedent figns and 
caufes. 

Caujes, &c. An hemoptyfis may be produced at 
any time of life by external violence; and, in adult 
perfons, while the arterial plethora prevails in the 
fyftem, i.e. from the age of 16 to 35, an hzemoptyfis 
may at any time be produced merely by a plethoric 
ftate of the lungs. More frequently, however, it arifes 
from a faulty proportion between the capacity of the 
lungs and that of the reft of the body. Thus it is 
often an hereditary difeafe, which implies a peculiar 
and faulty conformation, 

This difeafe efpecially happens to perfons who dif- 
cover the {maller capacity of their lungs by the nar- 
rownefs of their cheft, and by the prominence of their 
fhoulders ; which laft is a mark of their having been 
long liable to a difficulty of refpiration. In fuch cafes, 
too, the difeafe very frequently happens to perfons of 
a fanguine temperament, in whom particularly: the 
arterial plethora prevails. It happens alfo to perfons 
of a flender delicate make, of which a long neck is 2 
mark ; to perfons of much fenfibility and irritability, 
and therefore of quick parts; to perfons who have 
formerly been liable: to hemorrhagies from the nofe; 
to thofe who have fuffered a fuppreffion of any ufual 
hemorrhagy, the moft frequent inftative of which is in 
females, who have fuffered a fuppreffion of their men- 
ftrual flux ; and, laftly, to perfons who have fuffered 


“the amputation of any cenfiderable limb. 


All this conititutes the predifponent caufe of he- 
moptyfis; and the difeafe may happen merely from 
the predifponent caufe arifing toa confiderable height. 
But in thofe who are already predifpofed, it is often 


brought on by the concurrence of various occafional 
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joining cavities of the nofe, it may be brought out by sped 
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Hemor- and exciting caufes. 
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One of thefe, and perhaps a fre- 
quent one, is external heat ; which, even when in no 
great degree, brings on the difeafe in fpring, and the 
beginning of fummer, while the heat rarifies the blood 
more than it relaxes the folids, which had before been 
contracted by the cold of winter. Another exciting 
caufe is a fudden diminution of the weight of the at- 
mofphere, efpecially when concurring with any effort 
in bodily exercife. The effort too, alone, may often 
be the exciting: caufe in thofe who are already pre- 
difpofed ; and more particularly any violent exercife 
of refpiration. In the predifpofed, alfo, the difeafe may. 
be océafioned by any degree of external violence. 

Prognofis. Hemoptyfis may fometimes be no more 
dangerous than a hemorrhagy from the nofe; as when 
it happens to females, in confequence of a fuppreffion 
of their menfes ; when, without any marks of predif- 
pofition, it arifes from external violence; or, from 
whatever caufe arifing, when +t leaves no'cough, dy{p- 
nvea, or other affection of the lungs, behind it. But, 
even in thefe cafes, a danger may arife from too large 
a wound being made in the veffels of the lungs, from 
any quantity of red blood being left to ftagnate in the 
cavity of the bronchiz, and particularly from any de- 
termination of the blood being made into the veffels of 
the lungs, which by renewing the hemorrhagy may 
have thefe confequences. 

Cure. In the treatment of this difeafe, with a view 
of {topping the difcharge, it is firft neceflary to have 
recourfe to thofe meafures which tend to diminifh the 
impetus by which the blood is expelled. his is to 
be effeGted by a removal of plethora when it exifts; by 
diminifhing the general impetus of circulation ; by di- 
minifhing local increafed ation when it takes place in 
the veffels of the lungs; and by producing a determi- 
nation of blood to other parts of the fyftem remote 
from the lungs. But befides praCtices diminifhing 
impetus, it is often alfo neceflary to employ fuch as 
augment the refiftance to the paflage of blood through 
the ruptured veffels of the lungs. With thefe views 
a variety of practices may be employed, particularly 
blood-letting, refrigerants, fedatives, aftringents, and 
the like. 

On this fubie@ Dr Cullen differs from thofe who 
prefcribe chalybeates and the Peruvian bark in the 
cure of hemoptyfis. Both of thefe, he obferves, con- 
tribute to increafe the phlogiftic diathefis then prevail- 
ing in the fyftem, and the hemoptyfis from predifpo- 
tion is always accompanied with fuch a diathefis. In- 
ftead of thefe, therefore, he recommends blood-letting 
in greater or fmaller quantity, and more or lefs fre- 


_gjaently repeated as the fymptoms fhall dire&. At the 


fame time cooling purgatives are to be employed, and 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to he ftri@ly 
enjoined. In the London Medical Obfervations, the 
ufe of nitre is greatly recommended by Dr Dickfon, 


to whom its efficacy was made known by Dr Lether-. 


land, phyfician to St Thomas’s hofpital. ‘The moft 
commodious method of exhibiting it he found was in 
an electuary. Four ounces of conferve of rofes were 
made into an electuary with half an ounce of nitre; 
of which the bulk of a large nutmeg was directed to 
be given, four, fix, or eight times a day, according to 
the urgency of the cafe. The good effects of this, he 
tells us, have often aftenifhed him} and when. given 
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upon it for the cure of an hemoptyfis, as-on the bark 
for the cure of an. intermittent. 
Cullen, however, that in thofe cafes where there is 
any hardnefs in the pulfe, and which almolt always 
happens, there is a neceffity for venefection. A cool 
regimen, and quiet of body and mind, are certainly 
ufeful ; but Dr Cullen obferves, that fome kinds of 
geftation, fuch as failing, and travelling in an eafy car- 
riage on {mooth roads, have often proved a remedy. 
When the cough is very troublefome, it 1s abfolutely 
neceflary to exhibit frequently a {mall dofe of an opiate. 
Dr Dickfon alfo informs us, that the nitre joined with 
fpermaceti, or fulv. e iragacanth. comp. has produced 
equally good effeéts with the electuary above mention- 
ed; in the compofition of which he at firlt confidered 
the conferve only as a vehicle for the nitre, though he 
means not to infinuate that the former is totally defti- 
tute of efficacy. 

When this hemorrhagy has refifted other modes of 
cure, and there is reafon to apprehend, even from the 
mere quantity of blood evacuated, that the patient may 
fink under the -difcharge, blifters, particularly when 
applied to the breait, are often had recourfe to with 
great advantage ; and the vitriolic acid, properly di- 
luted, both as an aftringent and refrigerant, is often 
employed with very good effects. 


PHTHISIS. 


PutmMonary ConsuMPTION. 


Phthifis, Sauv. gen. 276. Lin. 208. Vog. 319. 
Sag. 108.’ Funck. 33. 
' Phthifis pulmonis, Bocrh. 1196. 
Affectio phthifica, five tabes pulmonalis, Hof. 11: 


2&4. ° 
Sp. I. 


The Jncipient Patursis, without expeCtoration 
of Pus. 


Phthifis incipiens, Morton. Phyfiolog. L. 1. cap. 3. 
Phthifis ficca, Sauv. fp. 1. 


Sp. II. The Confirmed Puarwisis, with an expeCtora- 


tion of Pus. 


Phthifis confirmata audorum. 
Phthifis humida, Sauv. fp. 2. 


Sometimes, notwithftanding alf the care we‘can: 
take, the hemoptyfis will degenerate into a phthifis 
pulmonalis, or confumption of the lungs; and ‘fome- 
times an hemoptyfis will be the confequence of this 
dangerous diforder. It has been indeed fuppofed, that 
an ulceration of the lungs or phthifis was the natural 
and almoft neceffary canfequence of an hemoptyfis: 
but, according to Dr Cullen, this is in general a mit 
ftake ; for there are many inftances of an hemoptyfis 
from external violence without being followed by any 
ulceration. The fame thing has often been obferved 
where the hamoptyfis arofe from an internal caufe ; 
and this not only in young perfons, when the difeafe 
returned for feveral times, but when it has often res 
curred during the courfe of a long life; and it may 
eafily be conceived, that a rupture of the veffels of the 
lungs, as well as of the veffcls of the nofe, may be 
fometimes healed. The caufes of phthifis, therefore, 
Dr Cullen reduces to five heads. 1..An hemoptyfis: 
z. A fuppuration of the lungs in confequence of a 
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lungs, or into that of the thorax. In the latter cafe it Phthifis. 
produces the difeafe called empyema; but it is when 


tice, 
hor- phéiimonia. 3. A eatarrh. 4. An afthma; and; iG 
w= Tubercles. 


1. When a phthifis arifes from an hemoptyfis, it is 
‘probable that it is oceafioned by particular circum- 
ftances; and what thefe ‘circumftances are, may not al- 
ways be eafily known. It is poflible, that merely thé 
degree of rupture, or frequently repeated rupture, pre- 
venting the wound from healing, may occafion an ul- 


cer; or it is poffible, that red blood effufed, and not ~ 


brotight up entirely by coughing, may, by flagnating 
in the bronchie, became acrid, and erode the parts. 
But thefe hypothefes are not fipported by any certain 
évidence ; and from many obfervations we are led to 
think, that feveral other circumftances muft concur in 
producing the difeafe from hemoptyfis. 

2. The fecond caufe of an ulceration of the lungs 
mentioned above is a fuppuration formed in confe- 
quence of pneumonia. When a pneumonia, with fymp- 
toms neither very violent nor very flight, has conti- 
nued for many days, it is to be feared it will end in a 
fuppuration: but this is not to be determined by the 
number of days; for, not only after the fourth, but 
even after the tenth day, there have been examples of 
a pneumonia ending by a refolution ; and if the dif- 
eafe has fuffered fome intermiffion, and again recurred, 
there may be inftances of a refolution happening at a 
much later period from the beginning of the difeafe 
than that juft now mentioned. But, if a moderate 
difeafe, in fpite of proper remedies employed, be pro- 
tracted to the 14th day without any confiderable re- 
miffion, a {uppuration is pretty certainly to be expe¢t- 
ed; and it will be more certain ftill, if no figns of re- 
folution have appeared, or if an expectoration which 
had appeared fhall have again ceafed, and the difficulty 
of breathing has continued or increafed, while the other 
fymptoms have been rather abated. 

That in a pneumonia, the effufion is made which 
may lay the foundation of a fuppuration, may be cons 
cluded from the difficulty of breathing becoming 
greater when the patient is in a horizontal pofture, or 
when the patient can lie more eafily on the affeCted 
fide. ‘That, in fuch cafes, a fuppuration is actually 
begun, may be inferred from the patient’s being fre- 
quently affected with flight cold fhiverings, and with a 
fenfe of cold felt fometimes in one fometimes in an- 
other part of the body. We form the fame conclu- 
fion alfo from the ftate of the pulfe, which is com- 
monly lefs frequent and fofter, but fometimes quicker 
than before. ‘That a fuppuration is already formed, 
may be inferred from there being a confiderable tre- 
miffion of the pain which had before fubfifted ; while 
with this the cough and efpecially the dyfpnea con- 
tinue, and are rather increafed. At the fame time 
the frequency of the pulfe is rather increafed, the fe- 
verith ftate fuffers confiderable exacerbations every even- 
ing, and by degrees a heétic fever in all its circum- 
ftances comes to be formed. 

In this ftate of fymptoms, we conclude very confi- 
dently, that an abfcefs, or, as it is called, a womica, is 
formed in fome part of the pleura, and moft frequently 
in that portion of it invefting the lungs. Here purulent 
matter frequently remains for fome time, as if enclofed 
in a cyft; but commonly not long before it comes. to 
be either ‘abforbed and transferred to fome other part 
of the body, or breaks through into the cavity of the 


the matter is poured into the cavity of the bronchie 
that it properly conftitutes the phthifis pulmonalis, In 
the cafe.of empyema, the chief circumftances of a 
phthifis are indeed alfo prefent: but we fhall here con- 
fider only that cafe in which the abfcefs of the lungs 
gives occafion to a purulent expeCtoration. 

An abfcefs of the lungs, in confequence of pneumo- 
nia, is not always followed by a phthifis: for fome- 
times a heGtic fever is not formed; the matter poured 
into the bronchiz is a proper and benign pus, which 
frequently is coughed up very readily, and fpit out ; 
and though this purulent expectoration fhould continue 
for fome time, if it be without heétic fever, the ulcer 
foon heals, and every morbid fymptom difappears. 
‘This has fo frequently happened, that we may con- 
clude, that neither the accefs of the air, nor the con- 
ftant motion of the lungs, will prevent an ulcer of 
thefe parts from healing if the matter of it be well- 
conditionéd. An abfcefs of the lungs, therefore, does 
not neceffarily produce the phthifis pulmonalis; and if 
it be followed by fuch a difeafe, it muft be in confe- 
quence of particular circumftances which corrupt the 
purulent matter produced, render it unfuitable to the 
healing of the ulcer, and at the fame time make it af- 
ford an acrimony, which, abforbed, produces.a heGic 
fever and its confequences. 

The corruption of the matter of fuch ab{ceffes may 
be ewing to feveral caufes; as, 1. That the matter 
effufed during the inflammation had not been a pure 
ferum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had 
been joined with other matters which prevented that, 


and gave a confiderable acrimony to the whole. Or, 


2. That the matter effufed and converted into pus, 
merely by long ftagnation in a yomica, or by its con- 
nection with an empyema, had been fo corrupted as 
to become unfit for the purpofe of pus in the healing 
of the ulcer. Thefe feem to be poffible caufes of the 
corruption of matter in abfceffes, fo as to make it the 
occafion of a phthifis in perfons otherwife found; but 
it is probable that a pneumonic abfcefs efpecially pro- 
duces phthifis when it happens to perfons previoufly 
difpofed to that difeafe, and therefore only as concur- 
ring with fome other caufes of it. 

3. The third caufe fuppofed to produce a phthifis 
is a catarrh; which, in many cafes, feems in length of 
time to have the expectoration. of mucus proper to it 
grudually changed to an expectoration of pus; and at 
the fame time, by the addition of a heétic fever, the 
difeafe, which was at firft a pure catarrh, is changed 
into a phthifis. But this fuppofition is, in the opinion 
at leaft of fome phyficians, liable to feveral difficulties. 
The catarrh is properly an affeétion of the mucous 
glands of the trachea and bronchi analogous to the 
coryza and lefs violent kinds of cynanche tonfillaris, 
which very feldom end in fuppuration.. And although 
a catarrh fhould be difpofed to do fo, the ulcer produ- 
ced might readily heal up, as it does in the cafe of a 
cynanche toniillaris; and therefore fhould not produce 
a phthifis. 

Further, the catarrh, as purely the effec of cold, is 
generally a mild difeafe as well as of -fhort duration ; 
and, according 'to“Dr Cullen, there are at moft but 


ery few of the numerous cafes of it, which ean be faid 
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Hemor- to have ended in a phthifis. Inall thefe cafes in which 
thagie this feems to have happened, he thinks it probable that 


the perfons affected were peculiarly predifpofed to 
phthifis ; and the beginning of phthifis fo often refem- 
bles a catarrh, that it may have been miftaken for fuch 
a difeafe. It often happens alfo, to increafe the fal- 
lacy, that the application of cold, which is the moft 
frequent caufe of catarrh, is alfo frequently the exci- 
ting caufe of the cough, which proves to be the be- 
ginning of a phthifis. ; 

Many phyficians have fuppofed that an acrimony of 
the fluids eroding fome of the veflels of the lungs is a 
frequent caufe of ulceration and phthifis; but this ap- 
pears to Dr Cullen to be a mere fuppofition. He ac- 
knowledges, that in many cafes an acrimony fubfitting 
in fome part of the fluids is the caufe of the difeafe ; 
but obferves that it is at the fame time probable, that 
this acrimony operates by producing tubercles, rather 
than by any direét erofion. 

But notwithftanding thefe objeGtions, experience af- 
fords numerous examples of cafes in which a difeafe 
Jong fubfifting under the form of catarrh has at laft 
degenerated into phthifis, and proved fatal from fu- 
pervening heétic fever. It mutt, however, at the fame 
time be allowed, that catarrh, degenerating into a 
chronic ftate after fubfifting for many years, has of it- 
felf often proved fatal without inducing phthifis. 

4. If phthitis does not frequently follow catarrh, it 
as ftill more rarely a confequence of afthma. Innume- 
rable examples are unqueftionably afforded of that dif- 
eafe fubfifting for many years without any fymptom 
whatever of phthifis as a confequence of it. But at 
the fame time, there are unqueftionable examples of 
phthifis deriving its origin from afthma; which, how- 
ever, probably happens only in cafes where a peculiar 
ftate of the lungs at the fame time takes place: But 
without the concurrence of afthma, this ftate would 
not of itfelf have been fufficient for inducing the af- 
fection. 

5. Of all the caufes formerly mentioned, phthifis 
moft frequently arifes from tubercles. Dr Simmons 
informs us, that he has had opportunities of infpecting 
the bodies of many people who died in this way, and 
never found them totally abfent. He has likewife feen 
them in fubjets of different ages, who had been troubled 
with no fymptoms of an affection of the breaf during 
their lifetime. In thefe, however, they were {mall, 
and few in number. ‘This proves that they may exitt 
without inconvenienee till they begin to difturb the 
funétions of the Jungs by their fize and number; or 
till fome degree of inflammation be excited, either by 
accidental caufes, or by certain changes that take 
place within their fubftance; for as yet we know but 
little of their true nature. Thefe little tumors vary in 
their confiftence; in fome they are compofed of a 
pulpy fubftance, and in others approach more to the 
nature of fcirrhous. ‘They are moft commonly formed 
in confequtace of. a certain conftitutional predifpofi- 
tion; but whatever is capable of occafioning a morbid 
irritability of the Ieags feems alfo to be capable of ge- 
nerating them. Thus the fpafmodic afthma frequent- 
ly ends in tubercles and confumption; and it is not 
unufual for millers, ftone-cutters, and others, to die 


_confumptive, from their being fo conftantly expofed 


to duft, which ia thefe cafes probably acts by produ- 
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that fcythe-grinders are fubie& to a difeafe of the 
lungs, from particles of fand mixing with iron-duft, 
which among themfelves they call the grinders rot. 
Tubercles, however, is by much the greater number 
of inftances, have their fource from a {crophulous dif- 
pofition; and fome eminent phyficians have fuppofed 
that the generality of pulmonary confumptions are of 
this kind. This notion, however, they have perhaps. 
carried too far: they have probably been mifled&by 
thefe.tuberculous concretions which, without good rea- 
fon, have been fuppofed to be difeafed glands, and of 
courfe analogous to the glandular affections we meet 
with in the ferophula. T'ubercles may likewife fome- 
times be owing to the fudden repulfion of cutaneous. 
eruptions, or of the matter of exanthemata, &c. or to 
other caufes. 

The perfons who are moft liable to confumption are 
thofe of a fair complexion, fine and foft fkin, florid 
cheeks, and a flender make; with high cheek-bones, 
hollow temples, long neck, fhoulders ftanding out like 
wings, narrow cheit, and a remarkable prominence of 
the proceffes of the os facrum. To thefe marks we 
may add, that of found teeth, which, as the difeafe ad- 
vances, ufyally become of a milky white colour, and 
more or lefs tranfparent. Of thofe who are carried off 
by this difeafe, Dr Simmons afferts, the greater num- 
ber will be found never to have had a carious tooth. 
This circumitance, however, does not feem to us to 
hold fo generally as Dr Simmons is difpofed to ima- 
gine: and inftances not unfrequently occur of pa- 
tients dying of phthifis, although they have had many 
teeth fubjected to caries; and fome of thefe beginning 
even at an early period of life. ; 

Perfons of the above defcription often remain for 
a long time without feeling any other inconvenience 
than fome oppreffion at the breaft in moift weather, 
or in hot apartments. Their breathing is eafily hur- 
ried, fometimes by the flighteft motion; and they be- 
come languid, paler, and thinner. All this time, 
however, they feel no heat or painful fenfation in the 
breaft. As the evil increafes, the patient begins to 
be attacked with a flight, frequent, and dry cough, 
which is moft troublefome in the night-time. But 
this, by proper care, is often relieved; and the patient 
remains in this ftate for a confiderable time, and even 
for many years, if hebe fenfible of his danger, and 
careful to guard againft it by a fuitable manner of li- 
ving. More commonly, however, we find the cough 
increafing, and fometimes accompanied with more or 
lefs catarrh. This is ufually afcribed to cold; and 
but too generally negle&ted, till the difeafe become 
alarming by its obftinacy and its affects. This may 
be confidered as the beginning, or firft period, of the 
difeafe.. During this ftage, the cough is fometimes 
dry from the firft; and fometimes, when it begins in 
the form of a catarrh, is attended with more or lefs. 
expectoration of mucus. 

When the cough begins in the form of a eatarrh,, 
and appears to be eccafioned by an increafed fecretion. 
of a thin faltifh mucus irritating the membrane of the 
trachea, all judicious practitioners agree in recom- 
mending an attention to regimen, the free ufe of dilu+ 
ting liquors, bland emulfions, {mall dofes of nitre, the 
taking away a few ounces of blood if there be much 
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or- inflammation, the inhaling the fteams of warm water 
eg'% by means of the machine contrived for that purpofe, 
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increafe the cough, and of courfe to do great and very Phihifis. 
often irreparable mifchief. 


and the occafional ufe of fuch a dofe of elixir parego- 
ricum as will be fufficient to allay the irritation of the 
bronchiz, and to promote a gentle moifture on the 
fkin. Thefe methods will generally be found to be 
efficacious, efpecially if the paticént’s chamber be of a 
moderate temperature, and he carefully avoid expofure 
to a cold, damp, or raw air, till the complaint be re- 
moved. In cafes in which the cough has been obfti- 
nate, and the inflammatory fymptoms confiderable, 
Dr Simmons has often experienced the great advan- 
tages of the warm bath, the heat of which did not 
exceed 92°. When this is had recourfe to, the patient 
fhould remain in it only a very few minutes, and go 
foon afterwards to bed; but not with a view to force 
a fweat by an increafed weight of bed-clothes, as is. too 
often injudicioufly practifed. 

Patients of a confumptive habit, who. have had an 
attack of this kind at the beginning of winter, are 
particularly liable to a return of the complaint during 
the continuance of the cold feafon, on the flighteft oc- 
cafion and with greater violence. A relapfe is there- 
fore to be carefully guarded againft ; and nothing will 
be found to do this more effeCtually than the ufe of 
focks and a flannel under-waiftcoat. The ufe of flan- 
nel has been condemned by feveral medical writers as 
increafing the infenfible perfpiration ; but in the pre- 
fent cafe, to fay nothing of fome others in which it 
may be ufeful, it will in general be found to have the 
belt effects. It will prevent a too great determina- 
tion to the lungs, and fhould not be left off till the 
approach of fummer. In fome few inftances in which 
flannel was found to have a difagreeable effet, a piece 
of dimity, worn over the breatt next the fkin, prevent- 
ed the return of colds and coughs in perfons of a deli- 
cate habit, who had before been liable to them on the 
flightett occafions. Shirts made of cotton cloth are 
much more effectual than linen in preferving an equable 
temperature of the furface, and guarding againft the 
action of external cold; while at the fame time they are 
much more pleafant to moft people than even the fineft 
flannel. In thefe cafes, circumftances that are feem- 
ingly of the moft trifling nature become of import- 
ance. 


Sometimes the cough is occafioned by an immediate 
inflammation of fome part of the lungs, from fome 
of the ufual caufes of inflammation; and when this 


happens, no time is to be loft in removing it. To do 
this will perhaps require more than one bleeding, to- 
gether with a ftri€ attention to a cooling plan of diet, 
diluting drinks, the inhalation of warm fteams, and if 
convenient the ufe of the warm bath; but above all, 
the fpeedy application of a large blifter as near as may 
be to the fuppofed feat of the inflammation. The 
cough, in this cafe, will often remain after the original 
complaint is. abated. A prudent ufe of opiates at 
bed-time, either by themfelves or combined with 
gummy and mucilaginous medicines, will then generally 
be ufeful as a fedative and antifpafmodic; 

In this, as well as im the catarrhal cough juft now 
mentioned, many practitioners are too eager to’ admi- 
nifter the Peruvian bark, with the view, as they term 


at, of bracing up the patient: but this never fails to 


And. here it will not be foreign to our fubje& to 
obferve, that a fymptomatic cough, which has its rife 
not from catarrh, or from an immediate inflammation 
of the lungs, but from their fympathy with the fto- 
mach, ‘has fometimes laid the foundation of phthifis, 
from its having been miftakenj and of courfe impro- 
perly treated. It feems to be owing to a redundancy 


_or vitiated ftate of the bile, or to fome affeGion of 


the ftomach, which it is perhaps not eafy to define. It 
is fometimes a concomitant of other bilious fymptoms 5 
and when this happens to be the cafe, it cannot eafily 
be miftaken; but we fometimes find it occurring 
fingly, and in general attacking perfons of a fedentary 
life. Dr Stoll of Vienna, who has noticed this cough, 
has very properly given it the name of tu/fs flomachica. 
This complaint is fo far from being relieved by bleed- 
ing, that it conftantly grows worfe after it, efpecially 
if the evacuation be in any confiderable quantity. The 
oily remedies feldom fail to exafperate this cough,. 
which at firft is dry, frequent, and often extremely 
violent, but which feldom fails to give way to one or 
two gentle pukes, and the occafional ufe of mild ca- 
thartics. The cough, as in other cafes, often conti- 
nues from habit after the caufe that gave rife to it has 
been removed, and rwy then be checked by opiates. 
When the difeafe has been neglected, or our at- 


tempts to remove it in the beginning have failed, both. 
of which circumftances but too frequently happen,, 


the patient begins to complain of a forenefs, and of 


flight lancinating pains fhooting through the breait,. 
fometimes in the direction of the mediaftinum, and. 
The forenefs: 


fometimes confined chiefly to: one fide. 
is pretty conftant, and much increafed by the cough. 


The pain in the fide often prevents the patient from: 
lying on the fide affected ; and this inability. of lying,. 


except on one fide, frequently occurs even. when ne 
fuch pain is felt. In this ftage of the difeafe, fluth- 
ing heats are felt in the palms of the hands and foles 
of the feet: the breathing is fhort and laborious ; and 
it is not long before the patient begins. to.expeétorate 
a thin and frothy phlegm, at. firft in. fmall quantities, 


coughed up. with difficulty, and fome:pain of the breatt,. 
and now and then ftreaked with. blood :. this may be- 


confidered as the inflammatcey period of the difeafe, to 
which fucceeds the /uppurative flage. In the latter, the 
expetoration becomes more copious and purulent, the 


breath proportionably offenfive, and the exacerbations. 


of the heétic fever more confiderable :- an. increafed 
quicknefs of the pulfe comies:on about the middle of 
the day; but the moft confiderable paroxy{m of the fe- 
ver is 4t nights.and at firft continues till towards morn- 
ing, commonly till three or four o’clock, when it ter- 
minates ina fweat, which ufually. begins. upon the 


breaft. As the difeafe advances, thefe fweats become: 


more profufe, and fometimes come on almoft as foon 
as the pulfe begins to quicken, but without affording 
any relief to the patient. During the exacerbations, 


we obferve a circumfcribed rednefs of the cheeks,. 
while the reft of the face is pale, and appears as if it. 


were not. clean. wafhed: The coftivenefs that com- 


monly accompanies the beginning: of the difeafe is. 
ufually fucceeded by a diarrhoea; the {pitting leffens,. 
and: 
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where the evil was fiuppofed to be béyond the power Phthi 


‘and ail the purulent iatter fees to be carried down- 
wards. ‘ihe wafting of the fat and the lofs of nou- 
rifhment occafion the nails to curve inwards, the hair 
to fall off, and the eyes to fink in their fockets. In 
the mean time, the legs commonly fwell; till at length 
death clofes a feene which is melancholy to all but 
the patient himfelf, who in general continues fenfible 
to the laft moment, and even then indulges a vain 
hope of prolonging a miferable exiftence. In fome 
cafes, and that not unfrequently, a delirium comes on 
towards the clofe of the difeafe. 

The heGtic fever that attends this and fome other 
chronic difeafes, is evidently the -effe& of acrimony, 


-and moft commonly of pus abforbed and carried 


into the circulation. ‘The nature of this acrimony, 
and the different irritability of different patients, are 
probably the fources of the variety we obferve in fe- 
vers of this denomination ; a variety which is doubt- 
Jefs much greater than. we are aware of. Thus we 
find that the matter of the {mall-pox excites a fever 
of this kind; but this Jeconaary fever, as it is called; 
differs from the heétic attendant on confumptions ; 
nor does the latter correfpond with that which fome- 
times accompanies the fuppuration of a cancerous ul- 
cer. In the pulmonary confumption, er at leaft in 
the third ftage of it, the fever induced often appears 
to be of the putrid kind, and ls been denominated 
Jfebris hedtica putrida by the judicious Morton, who con- 
fiders it as being combined with a peripneumonic or 
inflammatory fever, which recurs as often as freth tu- 
‘bercles begin to inflame. For although we have named 
one period of the difeafe the inflammatory, and another 
the /uppurative period, yet we are not to fuppofe that 
the latter is exempt from inflammation. While mat- 
‘ter is poured into the bronchie, or abforbed and car- 
ried into the fyftem from one part of the lungs, other 
parts are ina crude ftate of inflammation, or advan- 
cing towards fuppuration : fo that,.on examining the 
lungs of perfons who die confumptive, we find fome 
tubercles that are {mall and juft formed, fome that 
-are large and full of matter, and others that are ina 
ftate of ulceration. This eafily accounts for the oc- 
cafional combination of inflammatory fymptoms with 
thofe of the putrid heGtic. When the matter ab- 
forbed is a laudable pus, as in the cafe of a pfoas ab- 
‘{cefs, we find the form of the heétic fever differing 
‘from either of thofe we have mentioned. 

Cure. In thefe different periods of the difeafe, the 
curative indications are fufficiently obvious. To pre- 
‘vent the formation of frefh tubercles ; to obviate the 
inflammation of thofe already formed; to promote 
their refolution; to allay morbid irritability, the cough, 
and other troublefome fymptoms ; and, above all, to 
check the tendency to the he@tic ftate, are the views 
that every rational phyfician propofes to himfelf in the 
treatment of the genuine confumption.. We know of 
no medicines that can exert their {pecific effects upon 
the lungs by diffolving tuberculons concretions ; nor 
is it probable, from what we know of the animal 
ceconomy, that any fuch will ever be difcovered. Yet 
medicines that operate in a general manner upon the 
fyitem, may, by promoting abforption, and diminith- 
not the determination to the lungs, tend to difperfe 
tubercles, or to prevent their formation. There are 
ing wanting inftances of wonderful recoveries in cafes 


of phyfic; and in fome, where nature was left to 
herfelf; fo that a phyfician who has obferved the va- 
rious and powerful refourees nature has within her- 
felf, will be very cautious how he afferts that a dif- 
eafe is incurable. 

The moft formidable effects of ulcerated lungs are 
the abforption and confequent hectic. It feems evi- 
dent, that, in many cafes, death is brought on by this, 
rather than by the lungs themfelves being rendered 
unfit for the purpofes of refpiration. So that if we 
can obviate the effects of the abforption, diminifh the 
preternatural determination to the lungs, and fulfil the 
other general indications juft now mentioned, we may 
very often enable nature to reeover herfelf. It may 
be alleged indeed, that the phyfician’s art has hitherto 
proved very unfuccefsful in thefe cafes; but may not 
this be owing to the remedies that are employed be- 
ing very often fuch as are inimical to the cure ? - 

The Peruvian bark is, perhaps, the moft common- 
ly employed of any, and often confided in as an ul- 
timate refource in-thefe cafes. But befides this, the 
elixir of vitriol, the balfams, and frequent bleedings, 
have each had their partizans.- The ufe of blifters 
and iffues, opiates, a milk and vegetable diet, exer- 
cife, and change of air, are pretty generally recom- 
mended by all. Concerning the bark, Default long 
ago obferved, that it had been produétive of great 
mifchief in con{umptive cafes; and Dr Fothergill, in 
a paper lately publifhed by him on this fubjeét, very 
judicioufly remarks, that the bark is fo far from 
curing the he¢tic fever arifing from diftempered lungs, 
that, according to the beft of his obfervations, it not 
only takes up that time which might probably have 
been better employed in the ufe of other medicines 
but for the moft part aggravates the difeafe beyond 
remedy. Indeed it has been the opinion of feveral 
attentive obfervers, that, whenever pus or any kind 
ef matter excites an heétic fever, by being abforbed 
and carried into the circulation, the Peruvian bark 
will never fail to exafperate the complaint, efpecially 
if it be accompanied with any degree of inflammatory 
diathefis, unlefs the matter has a free outlet from the 
fyftem ; as in the cafe of abfceffes, for inftance, in 
which we often find the bark productive of excellent 
effects. It is likewife well known to be ufed as a to- 
nic, to obviate the effects of fluor albus, or any other 
immoderate evacuation in delicate perfons, which, by 
enfeebling the fyitem, very often lays the foundation 
of phthifis: but the moment we have reafon to fufpe& 
that the lungs are ulcerated, efpecially if this ul- 
ceration be attended with an inflammatory difpofition; 
or if the feparation of vitiated pus be the confequence 
of a peculiar increafed morbid aétion of the veffels at 
the part, it ought to be laid afide; and in the genuine 
tuberculous confumption, perhaps it is at all times in- 
admiflible. 

Dr Fothergill; however, obferves, that. there are 
two caufes of confumptions, which often praduce fymp- 
toms fo fimilar to thofe of the genuine phthifis, as fome- 
times to have led him to make ufe of the bark in ap- 
parent tendencies te a yenuine pulmonary confump- 
tion with advantage. 

One of thefe caufes is, the fuckling of children 
longer than is confiftent with the mother’s mee 
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This cafe frequently occurs: among the middling and 
lower claffes of females of conttitutions naturally deli- 
éate and tender. In fuch a ftate of weaknefs, fome 
flight cold brings on a cough, which increafes gradual- 
ly, till at length it produces the true pulmonary con- 
fumption. Here the bark given early, in moderate 
dofes, and merely as a tonic remedy, is often of ex- 
eellent ufe. 

Another caufe is, any weakening difcharge, either 
from abfceffes, the greater operations of furgery, a 
copious and conftant fuor albus, or fimilar enfeebling 
evacuations. That the bark is, for the moft part, af 
ufe in thefe cafes, when the lungs are not inflamed, is 
indubitable; and if they be fo affected, but not beyond 

a certain degree, it is alfo efficacious in preventing the 
presen of the confumption. 

In phthifical complaints fucceeding fuch fituations, 
a prudent trial of the bark feems neceflary. Small 
dofes of the decotion, either alone, or joined with the 
faline mixture or fuch other additions as the phyfician 
thinks proper, may be given. But if the breath be- 
comes more tight and oppreffed, the cough dry, the 
pulfe more quick and hard, and efpecially if flight 
tranlitory pains or ftitches about the thorax are more 
frequently complained of, a perfeverance in ‘the ufe 
of the bark will increafe the difeafe. If fuch alfo 
fhould be the appearances in the progrefs of the dif- 
eafe, or, from whatever caufe, if the bark be accom- 
panied with fuch effects, the ufe of it ought t to be 
with-held. 

If, on the other ee no pain, tightnefs, or op- 
preffion, is perceived, and there appears a manifett a- 
batement of the fymptoms, it will be advifable to 
proceed. The adminiftration of this medicine, how- 
ever, requires a judicious obferver; and it ought nei- 
ther to be given in the early inflammatory ftage of this 
difeafe, nor be continued in any fubfequent period, if 
it produce the effects above-mentioned. 

By its tonic virtues it will often enable nature to 
conquer many difficulties. In confirmation of this re- 
mark, Dr Fothergill farther obferves, that he has feen 
it of ufe in pronfoting. expetoration, when this be- 

came deficient from: want of ftrength towards the end 
of peripneumonic fevers; but that’ it ftops this dif- 
‘charge, changes flight wandering pains into fuch as 
are fixed, and increafes them with all their confequen- 
ces, in a variety of cafes. 

The elixir of vitriol, or the pure vitriolic acid»pro- 
perly diluted, though in many inftances a highly ufe- 
ful remedy, is-often exhibited in confumptive cafes 
with no lefs impropriety. than the bark. This me- 
dicine, from its.aftringency, is obvioufly improper 
in the inflammatory ftate of the difeafe. But in 
the latter flage, when a general tendency to putre- 
faction takes place, it is férviceable in refifting the ef- 
fe&t; it reftrains the colliquative fweats; and if the 
lungs be not injured paft reparationy it is allowed to 
be a very ufeful auxiliary. 

Various are the opinions concerning the efficacy of 
Briftol-water in this difeafe. 
laft mentioned informs us, that he has feen many per 
fons recover from pulmonary difeafes after drinking 
thefe waters, whofe cure feemed to be doubtful from 
any other procefs ; and he thinks this circumittance, 
added to. the. general reputation of Briftol-waters in 
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phthifical cafes, affords fufficient inducementto recom- Phthifis- 
mend the-trial of them in the early ftages of fuch com- “~V——"% 


plaints. It is, however, before the approach of a con- 


firmed phthifis that patients ought to repair to Briltol;. 


otherwife a journey thither will aot only be wittiout 
benefit, but may even prove detrimental. 
Some have imagined, that the journey, a better air, 


change of fituation and of objects, Have contributed: 


to the patient’s recovery ; and thefe may doubtlefs be 
of advantage. It feems, however, that the water drank 
frefh at the pump, actually contains principles condu- 


cive to the recovery of patients affected with phthifical’ 


complaints. It feems to poflefs a flight calcareous ftyp- 
ticity, and perhaps the air it contains may alfo have an 
antifeptic quality. On the whole, it appears to be an 


efficacious medicine, and is often found of remarkable - 


benefit to confumptive patients. 


Change of air, particularly from: good to bad, is of 


great confequence in all chronic difeafes of the fangs 
In confumptive cafes, the air of all large cities is found. 
to be particularly injurious. 

A fea-voyage has been much recommended in the 
cure of this difeafe. The benefit of exercife has alfo 


been ftrongly urged by many writers; but, however - 


falutary when properly ufed, it certainly. ought to be 
regulated with difcretiomn, Dr Dickfon declares 
himfelf- of: opinion, that. riding on horfeback in con- 
fumptive cafes. is moft commonly. hurtful, without 


fuch regulations as in general have been little regard- - 
ed. For inftance, he has known a perfon who, by a. 


ride of an hour or two. in the morning, was very 
much recruited, and who, at another time, in the af- 
ternoon and evening, without undergoing more bodi- 
ly motion, has returned faint and. languid, and ap- 
parently worfe: 
has been. fo frequently made, as-to-point out clearly 
the times when this exercife fhall not do hurt in con. 
fumptive cafes. In this difeafe, the pulfe, however 
calm in the morning, becomes more frequent~in the 
afternoon and night, attended with heat and other fe- 
verifh fymptoms. 


can. only add to the mifchief of. the fever.- For. this 


reafon he prudently recommends to all hectic perfons, .. 


efpecially thofe who fhall travel to diftant places on ac- 
count. of a better air, or the benefit expected from 
any particular water, that their travelling fhould be 
flow, confined to a very few-hours, and only in the 
morning. 

Exercife.on horfe-back feems to be chiefly benefi- 
cial in thofe cafes where confumption: is a fecondary 
difeafe. For example, in the nervous- atrophy ; in 
the hypochondriacal confumption; or when it is the ef- 
fect of long-continued intermittents, or of congeftions 
in any of the abdominal vifcera; or, ina word, when- 
ever the confumption is not attended with an inflamed 
or ulcerated. ftate of the lungs; long journeys on horfe- 
back will be beneficial. Such a practife may likewife 
be highly ufeful in obviating an attack of phthifis, or 
in carrying off a dry hufky cough ina perfon of a con- 


fumptive habit, when there is reafon. to fuppofe that - 


no tubercles are as yet formed. On the -other 
hand, inthe confirmed phthifis, when the lungs are 
inflamed or ulcerated, much or violent exercife will 


be improper 3 


This obfervation on the fame perfon - 


Exercife therefore, at-this time, . 


and there have been inftances where - 
the death of the patient was evidently accelerated by - 
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it. The exercife therefore fhould be gentle, propor- 
tioned to the ftrength of the patient, and employed 
only in the morning. In fine weather, an eafy open 


-carriage is perhaps the moft eligible, not only on ac- 


count of its being open to the air, but becaufe it af. 
fords that kind of agitation which is moft wanted in 
thefe cafes. For if we confider the different modes of 
exercife, we fhall find that walking, though the beft 
exercife in health, as it employs the moft mufcles, is 


the worft for the fickly, who fhould have the benefit 


of exercife without fatigue. Riding on horfeback 
agitates the vifcera more than walking, and is there- 
fore preferable to it in many chronic difeafes; but 
when a preternatural determination to the lungs has 
taken place, it will be liable to increafe the evil, and 
may likewife be hurtful by the fatigue that attends it. 
For thefe reafons it will be prudent to begin with a 
carriage; and if the patient gain ftrength, and the dif- 
eafe abates, recourfe may afterwards be had to horfe- 
exercife. 

The gentle motion of a coach has been often found 
of great utility in pulmonary complaints, Its efficacy 
feems to depend chiefly on its increafing the determi- 
nation to the furface of the body. The naufea which 
this motion excites in fome perfons is an effect of this 
increafed determination. It has therefore been found 
beneficial in hemoptyfis; and Dr Simmons mentions 
the cafe of a lady, who, after trying various remedies 
to no purpofe, was cured of this complaint by travel- 
ling feveral hundred miles through different parts of 
England in her own coach. At firft, whenever fhe 
tarried three or four days in any place, the diforder be- 
gato return again; but at length by perfevering in her 


_journeys, it gradually went off. Default, who practifed 


at Bourdeanx about 40 years ago, tells us, he fent fe- 
veral confumptive patients to Bareges, and with good 
fuccefs ; but that in thefe cafes his reliance was not fo 
much upon the Bareges waters, as upon the motion of 
the carriage and the change of air in a journey of more 
than 100 leagues. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged, that the 
good efieéts of fea-voyages in confumptive cafes de- 
pend more upon the conftant and uniform motion of 
the fhip, than upon any particular impregnation of the 
fea-air ; although this from its coolnefs and purity may 
Tikewife be of great ufe, efpecially ‘in the hot months, 
when fea-voyages are generally undertaken by con- 
fumptive patients. ‘The ancients were no ftrangers to 
this remedy ; and amongit the Romans it was no unu- 
fual thing for confumptive perfons to fail to Egypt. 
Pliny obferves, that this was done not for the fake of 
the climate, but merely on account of the length of 
the voyage. 

Many of our Englith phyficians have recommended 
a voyage to Lifbon in thefe cafes. When this is done, 
the proper feafon of the year fhould be carefully at- 
tended to. Dr Simmons knew a gentleman who went 
thither with fymptoms of incipient phthifis, and who 
experienced fome relief during the courfe of the voyage; 
but happening to arrive at Lifben at the beginning of 
the rainy feafon, the difeafe was foon greatly increa- 
fed, and terminated fatally. 

Another fpecies of motion has of late been extolled 
as highly ufeful in confumptive cafes. Dr James 
Carmichael Smyth of London, has lately publifhed an 
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account of the effects of {fwinging, 
medy in the pulmonary confumption and hetic fever. 
In this treatife Dr Smyth contends, that fea-air, in 
place of being of advantage, is conftantly prejudicial 
to heGtic and confumptive. patients, and even to thofe 
who have a tendency to fuch complaints. He thinks, 
therefore, that the benefit derived from fea-voyages 
mutt certainly be referred to fome other caufe. In 
flating his fentiments on this fubje&, he attempts to 
eftablifh a diftinétion between exercife and motion, 
By exercife, he underftands mufcular action, or 
the exertion of the loco-motive powers of the body 
either alone or combined. This he reprefents as in- 
creafing the force and frequency of the heart’s con- 
traction, the velocity and momentum of the blood, 
the quicknefs of breathing, the heat, the irritability, 0 
and the tranfpiration of the whole body. By motion, 
in contradiftiction to exercife, he means fuch metion 
asis not neceflarily accompanied with any agitation 
or fuccuflion of the body, and which is totally inde- 
pendent of any mufcular exertion. The effects of 
this, both on the heart, the lungs, and indeed on the 
fyftem in general, he confiders as of the fedative kind ; 
thus it fufpends the aétion of coughing, and laffens 
the frequency of the pulfe. He is, therefore, led to 
refer the good effects of fea-voyages entirely to this 
caufe. And on thefe grounds he was led to conclude, 
that the motion given by {winging might be of equal 
if not greater fervice. ‘[‘his conclufion, we are gold, 
in the treatife above alluded to, experience in many 
cafes has fully confirmed. And he recommends it as 
a mode of cure which may be employed with advan- 
tage in every ftage of phthifis. While, however, the 
reafoning of Dr Smyth on this fubjeG& feems to be 
liable to many objections, we are forry to add, that 
his obfervations in prattice have by-no means been 
confirmed by thofe of others, who have had recourfe 
to this mode of cure. 

The beit adapted diet in confumptive cafes is milk, 
particularly that of affes. It may however be remark~ 
ed, that there are conftitutions in which this falutary 
nutriment feems to difagree. A propenfity to generate 
bile, or too ftrong a difpofition to acefcency from a 
weaknefs of the digeltive organs, both merit attention. 
Whey, either from cows or goats milk, appears to be 
more fuitable in the former cafe; and for correcting 
acidity, lime-water may be added to the milk. The 
method ofadding rum or brandy to affes or cows milk, 
fhould be ufed with great caution: for when added 
beyond a certain quantity, as is often the cafe, they 
not only coagulate the milk, but heat the body ; by 
which means the former difagrees with the patient, and 
the {pirit angments the difeafe. 

In confumptive cafes, Dr Simmons obferves, that 

the patient’s tafte fhould be confulted ; and fays that a 
moderate ufe of animal-food, where the falted and high- 
feafoned kinds are avoided, is not to be denied. Shell- 
fith, particularly oyfters, are ufeful, as well as {nails 
{wallowed whole, or boiled in milk. 

Repeated bleedings, in {mall quantities, are confi- 
dered in confumptive cafes as highly advantageous : 
and in particular circumftances they undoubtedly are 


fo; for inftance, when the conflitution apparently 


abounds with blood; when the fluid drawn off is ex- 
tremely fizy ; when there is much pain in the breatt ; 
and 
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and when venefection is followed by an abatement of 
every fymptom. In thefe cafes, bleeding is certainly 
proper, and ought to be repeated fo long as it feems 
to be attended with advantage. In very delicate con- 
ftitutions, however, even where the pulfe is quick, with 
fome degree of fulnefs, and the blood laft drawn 
confiderably fizy, it may not prove equally fervice- 
able. 

It deferves to be remarked, that the inflammatory 
appearance of the blood is not alone a fufficient reafon 
for bleeding ; but, in determining the propriety of this 
evacuation, all other circumftances fhould be confider- 
ed; fuch as the patient’s age, ftrength, habit, and the 
flate of the difeafe. 

A remark which has been judicioufly made by Dr 
Fothergill, ought not to be omitted in the account of 
this difeafe. It is, that young delicate females, from 
the age of 15 or 16, and upwards, are often fubje& 
to confumptions. - When the difeafe has advanced con- 


fiderably, the menfes, if they have made their appear- 


ance, moft generally ceafe. This alarms their female’ 
friends, and they call upon the phyfician to ufe his 
utmoft endeavours for reftoring the ‘difcharge ; belie- 
ving the ceflation of it to be the immediate caufe of 
the phthifical complaint. Induced by their folicita- 
tions, medicines have fometimes been adminiftered, 
which, witheut obtaining this end, have tended to ag- 
gravate the diftemper. This deficiency is often of no 
yeal difadvantage in thofe cafes ; and in many the eva- 
cuation would prove injurious, by diminifhing the 
ftrength, which is already too much impaired. Even 
fmall bleedings at the regulat periods have often done 
more harm than good. A fudden fuppreffion may re- 
quire bleeding ; but when the evacuation fails through 


want of ftrength, and from poverty of blood, the re- - 


newal of it increafes the difeafe. 

Befides thefe remedies, Dr Simmons ftrongly recom- 
mends a frequent repetition of vomits. Many phyfi- 
cians have fuppofed, that where there is any increafed 
determination to the lugs, vomits do mifchief: but 
Dr Simmons is perfuaded, that inftead of augmenting 
they diminifh this determination ; andthat much good 
may be expected from a prudent ufe ' of ‘this remedy, 
than which none has a more general or powerful effect 
on the fyftem. If any remedy be capable of difperfing 
a tubercle, he believes it to be vomits. “Che affections 
of the liver, that fometimes accompany pulmonary com- 
plaints, give way to repeated emetics fooner than to 
any other remedy. In feveral cafes where the cough 
and the matter expeétorated, the flufhing heats, lofs 
of appetite, and ether fymptoms, threatened the moft 
fatal event; the‘complaints were greatly relieved, and 
in others wholly removed, by the frequent ufe of eme- 
tics. ‘Other ‘fuitable remedies were indeed employed 
at the fame time; but the relief the patients generally 
experienced after the emetic, was a fufficient proof 
of its falutary operation. By this, however, he does 
not mean that vomits will be ufeful in every pe- 
-yiod of the difeafe, or in every patient. In general, it 
‘will be found that the earlier in the difeafe emetics are 
had recourfe to, the more likely they will be to do 
good and the lefs likely to do harm. The cafes in 
which emetics may be reckoned improper, are com- 
monly thofe in which the difeafe is rapid in its pro- 
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grefs ; of in that flage of it when there is great debi- Phthifis. 
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lity, with profufe colliquative {weats. 

In-thefe cafes; when an emetic has been adminifter+ 
ed twice a-week, and the cough is mitigated, the ex- 
pectoration facilitated, and the other fymptoms relie- 
ved, both the patient and the phyfician will be encou- 
raged to proceed, and to repeat the vomit every fecond 
day, or even every day, for feveral days together, as 
Dr Simmons has fometimes done when the good effects 
of it were obvious. . 

The choice of emetics to be employed in thefe cafes 
is by no means a matter of indifference. Carduus tea, 
camomile tea, warm water, and others that act by 
their bulk, and by exciting naufea, relax the tone of 
the ftomach when they are frequently repeated, and of 
courfe will be improper. More active emetics are 
therefore to be preferred ; and here fome of the prepa- 
rations of antimony might naturally be thought of. 
But the operation of thefe is not confined’ to the fto- 
mach. ‘They produce evacuations by ftool, and a dif- 
pofition to fweat ; and are therefore improper in the 
pulmonary heétic. ‘The mildnefs and excellence of 
ipecacuanha as an emetic, are well known; but in 
thefe cafes, Dr Simmons has often employed the blue 
vitriol, concerning the effets of which we meet with 
fome zroundiefs affertions in feveral medical books. Its 
operation is confined to the ftomach; it acts al- 

noft inftantaneoufly, and its aftringency feems to 
obviate the relaxation that is commonly fuppofed 
to attend the frequent ufe of emetics. In two cafes 
he experienced its good effects, after vomits of ipe- 
eacuanha had’ been given ineffectuallys-: It fhould 
be adminiftered in the morning, and inthe following 
manner? ‘ 

Let the patient firft {wallow about half a pint of 
water, and immediately afterwards the vitrtol diffolved 
in a cupful of water. The dofe of it muft be adap- 
ted to the age and other circumftances of the patient, 
and may be varied from two grains to ten, fifteen, or 
twenty. Asfome perfons are much more eafily puked 
than others, it will be prudent to begin with a {mall 
dofe : not that any dangerous effects will be produced 
by a large one, for the whole of the medicine is in- 
ftantly rejected; but if the naufea be violent, and of 
long continuance, the patient may perhaps be difcou- 
raged from repeating it. In general, the moment the 
emetic has reached the ftomach it is thrown up again. 
The patient-muft then {wallow another half pint of 
water, which is likewife fpeedily rejeéted; and this 
is commonly fufficient to remove the nauféa. 

Dr Marryat, in his Mew Pradtice of Phyfic, pte» 
fcribes with great freedom what he calls the dry vomit, 
from its being directed to be taken without drinking. 


This medicine confifts of blue vitriol and the emetic 


tartar; but its good effects have not yet been afcer+ 
tained by other practitioners. 
Another remedy which Dr Simmons ftrongly ree 


commends in confumptive cafes, both from his own 
obfervation and on the authority alfo of many other 
‘eminent practitioners, is gum myrrh. This given by 
itfelf to the extent ef a feruple or half a dram for a 
‘dofe, two or three times a-day, or, if there be much 


inflammatory tendency, combined with a proportion 
of‘nitre or of cream of tartar, has often been fervice- 
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pient phthifis even of the tuberculous kind. But 
when the difeafe is far advanced, or even decidedly 
marked, as far as our experience goes it has rarely if 
ever been produdtive of any benefit. 

Betides the ufe of internal remedies in pulmonary 
affe€tions, phyficians have often prefcribed the fteams 
of refinous and balfamic fubftances to be conveyed in- 
to the lungs. The vapour of dulcified: fpirit of vi- 
triol, dropt into warm water, has likewife been ufed 
in thefe cafes, and is advertifed as a noftrum under 
the name of ether. The inhaling of fixed air has 
alfo been fpoken of as an ufeful practice. Dr Sim. 
mons has feen all of thefe methods tried at diffe- 
ent times; but without being able to. perceive any 
real advantages from them in the fuppurative ftage of 
the difeafe, where they might be expected to be of 
the greateft ufe ; and in the beginning he has often 
found the two firft to be too ftimulating. He there- 
fore preferred the fimple vapour of warm water, and 
has experienced its excellent effects in feveral inftan- 
ces; but when the complaint has made any confider- 
able progrefs, its utility is lefs obvious ; and when the 
patients have been much weakened, he has feen it 
bring on profufe fweats, efpecially when ufed in bed, 
and therefore generally recommended it to be ufed in 
the day-time. Formerly he made ufe of a fumigating 


machine, defcribed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1748, in which the air, infpired by the patient, is 
made to pafs through hot water by means of a tube 
that communicates with the external air, and with the 
bottom of the veffel: but we have now a more elegant 
and (on account of the valve and mouth-piece) a more 


ufeful inftrument of this kind, the inhaler, invented 
by the ingenious Dr Mudge.- 
Another remedy recommended by fome as a fpecifie 
in confumptions is the earth-bath. Van Swieten, in 
his Commentaries on Boerhaave, tells us, from the in- 
formation of'a perfon of credit, that in fome parts of 
Spain they have a method of curing the phthifis puk 
monalis by the ufe of this remedy ; and he quotes the 
celebrated Solano. de Luque in confirmation of this 
practice. Solano fpeaks of the danos de tierra, on 
earth-baths, as a very old and common remedy in 
Granada and fome parts of Andalufia, in cafes of‘hec- 


tic fever and confumptions ; and relates feveral in~ 


ftances of their good effeéts in his own prattice. The 
method he adopted on thefe occafions was as follows : 
He chofe a fpot of ground on which no plants had 
been fown, and there he made a hole large and deep 
enough to admit the patient up to the chin. The in- 
terftices of the pit were then carefully filled up with 


the frefh mould, fo that the earth might every where: 


come in.contaét with the patient’s body. In this fitu- 
ation the patient was fuffered to remain till he began 
to fhiver or felt himfelf uneafy; and during the whole 
procefs, Solano occafionally adminiftered food or fome 
cordial medicine. The patient was. then taken out, 
and, after being wrapped in a linen cloth, was placed 
upon a matrafs, and two hours afterwards his whole 
body was rubbed with. an ointment, compofed of the 
Reaves of the /olanum nigrum and hog’s lard. He ob- 
ferves, that a new pit mutt. be made every time the 
eperation is repeated; and advifes the ufe of thefe baths 
only from the end of May to the ead of Ogtober. Dr 
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this remedy in two cafes. In one, a confirmed phthi- 
fis,*he was unfuccefsful ; but the remedy had not a fair 
trial, ‘Che patient, a man 30 years of age, had been 
for feveral months afflicted with cough, heétic fever, 
and profufe colliquative {weats. He was firft put into 
the earth in the month of June ; but foon complained. 
of an uneafy oppreffion at his ftomach, and was remo- 
ved at the end of feven minutes. The fecond time he 
was able to remain in it half an hour, and when taken. 
out was treated in the way prefcribed by Solano... In 
this manner the baths were repeated five times, and 
the patient was evidently relieved ; but having concei- 
ved a diflike to the procefs, he refufed to fubmit to any 
further trials, and died fome months afterwards. In 
the fecond cafe he was more fortunate ; the patient, a 
girl 11 years of age, had been for three months trou- 
bled with a cough brought on by the meafles, which. 
was at length attended with a purulent expeCtoration,, 
heétic fever, and night-fweats. She began the ufe of 
the earth-bath in Auguft, and repeated it eight times 
in the {pace of 20 days. At the end of that time the 
fever and difpofition to fweat had entirely ceafed, and 
by the ufe of the common remedies the patient was. 
perfectly reftored. A phyfician at Warfaw has like- 
wife prefcribed the earth-bath with good fuccefs in 
cafes of he¢tic fever. The Spaniards confine it entirely 
to fuch cafes; but in fome other parts of the world we 
find a fimilar method employed as a remedy for other 
difeafes, and particularly for the fea-fcurvy. Dr Prieft- 
ley obferves, that the Indians, he has been told, have a: 
cuftom of burying their patients labouring under pu-. 
trid difeafes up to. the chin in frefh mould, which is. 
alfo known to take off the fwetor from fefh-meat. 
beginning to putrefy. The rancidity of a ham, for 
example, may be corrected by burying it for a few. 
hours in the earth. The efficacy of this remedy in 
the fea-fcurvy has, it is faid, frequently been experi- 
enced by the crews of our Eaft India fhips. 

Solano, who is fond of philofophizing in his wri-. 
tings, is of opinion, that the earth applied in this way. 
abforbs the morbid taint from the fyftem = but does it. 
not feem more probable, that the effluvia of the earth,. 
by being abforbed and carried into the circulation, cor- 
ve€ts the merbid ftate of the fluids, and thus are equally. 
ufeful in the fea-fcurvy and in the pulmonary. heétic ?. 
That the earth when moiftened does emit a grateful 
odour is a fact generally known; and Baglivi long ago. 
gave his teftimony in favour of the grateful effects of 
the effluvia of frefh earth. He afcribes thefe good ef- 
fects to. the nitre it contains. 

The earth-bath, both in confumptive cafes and: 
likewife in a variety of other affections, has of late 
been extenfively, employed in. Britain by. a celebrated: 
empiric.. But,,as far as.we can learn, in moft cafes it, 
produced to the patient a very diftrefling fenfation of. 
cold ; in. fome, it feemed to be productive of bad ef- 
fe&ts, probably in confequence of this cold; and we 
have not heard of any confumptive cafes in which 
good effects. were decidedly obtained from it. 

With regard tothe drains, fuch as blifters,, iffues, 
and fetons, that are fo frequently recommended in.pul- 
monary, complaints, there 1s lefs danger of abufe from 
them than from the practice of venefection. The dif 
charge they excite is.not calculated to. weaken the pa- 
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Fouquet, an ingenious Trench phyficlan, has tried. Pht 


erice, 


por- tient muchs and the relief they have fo often been 
4% found to afford, is a fufficient reafon for giving them 
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a trial. Bulifters, as is well known, act in a twofold 
manner; by obviating {pafm, and producing revul- 
fion; Iffues and fetons a& chiefly in the latter of thefe 
two ways; and in this refpet their effets, though 
lefs fudden and lefs powerful at firft, are more durable 
from the continuance of the difcharge they occafion. 
It is perhaps hardly neceflary to remark, that, if much 
fervice is to be expected from either of thefe remedies, 
they fhould be applied early in the difeafe, The in- 
genious Dr Mudge, who experienced the good effects 
of a large {capulary iffue on his own perfon, very pro- 
perly obferves, that the difcharge in thefe cafes ought 
to be confiderable enough to be felt. But it is feldom 
poffible for us to prevail on the delicate perfons, who 
are mott frequently the vitims of this difeafe, to fub- 
mit to the application of a cauftic between the fhoul- 
ders. The difcharge produced by a feton is by no 


‘means inconfiderable ; and as in thefe cafes there is 


generally fome inflammatory ftitch, fome part of the 
breaft that is more painful or more affected by a deep 
infpiration than the reit, a feton in the fide, as near as 
can be to the feat of the inflammation, will be an ufe- 


‘ful auxiliary. Dr Simmons has feen it evidently of 


great ufe in feveral cafes, 


«Genus XXXVILII. HAMORRHOIS., 


Hemoaruolps, or Pires. 


Hemorrhois, Sauv. gen. 217. Lim 192. 
gen. 182. 

Hemorrhoidalis fluxus. Hoffm. 219. 

Hemorrhoides, Funck. 14. and 12. 

Leucorrhois, Vog. 112. 


Sag. 


Sp. I. External Pizes. 
Var. A. Bloody Pires. 


Hemorrhois moderata, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Hemorrheides ordinate, Funck. 11-6 

Hemorrhoides mimi, Funck. 11. 

Hemorrhois immodica, Sauv. {p. 2 

Hemorrhoides ‘excedentes, Alberti. 
thoid. p. 179. 

Hemerrhois polypofa. Sauv. {p. 3. 


Var. B. Mucous Pires. 


Heamorrhoides decoloratz, albz, et mucide, Funck. 
13. Alberti, p. 248, 


SP. II. The Pizzs from a Procidentia Ani. 
Hemorrhois-ab exania, Sauv. {p..4. 

‘Sp. 1M. The Running Pires. 

Sp. IV. The Blind Pres. 
Hemorrhoides coge, Funck. 12. Alberti, p. 274» 


Defeription. The difcharge of blood from {mall 
tumors on the verge of the anus conftitutes what 
is called the hemorrhoids or piles. They are diftin- 
guifhed into the external and internal, according to 
the fituation ef the tumors, either without or within 
the.anus. Sometimes, however, thefe tumors appear 
swithout difeharging any blood ; and in this cafe they 
are called the hemorrhoides cece or blind piles. Some- 
times the -difeafe appears without the verge of the 
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anus in diftin® feparate tumors; but frequently only He:nor- 


one tumid ring appears, feeming as it were the anus 
pufhed without the body, Sometimes thefe tumors 
appear without any previous diforder of the body; 
but more frequently, before the blood begins to flow, 


‘and fometimes even before the tumors are formed, 


various affections are perceived in. different parts of 
the body ; as headach, vertigo, ftupor, difficulty of 
breathing, ficknefs, colic pains, pain of the back and 
loins, and frequently a confiderable degree of pyrexia ; 
while along with thefe fymptoms there is a fenfe of 
fullnefs, heat, itching, and pain, in and about the 
anus. Sometimes the difeafe is preceded by a ferous 
difcharge from the anus; and fometimes this ferous 
difcharge, accompanied with fwelling, feems to come 
in place of the difcharge of blood, and to relievé the 
above-mentioned diforders of the fyftem. This ferous 
ernie hath therefore been named the hemorrhois 
alba. 

In this difeafe the quantity of blood difcharged is 
different upon different occafions. Sometimes it flows 
only when the perfon goes to ftool, and commonly 
follows the difcharge of feces. In other cafes it 
flows without any difcharge of feces; and then 
generally in confequence of the diforders above-men+ 
tioned, when it is alfo commonly in larger quantity. 
This is often very confiderable ; and, by the repeti- 
tion, fo great, that we could hardly fuppofe the body 
to bear it but with the hazard of life. Indeed, 
though rarely, it has been fo great as to prove fud- 
denly fatal. Thefe confiderable difcharges occur 
efpecially to perfons who have been frequently: li 
able to the difeafe. They often induce great de- 
bility, and frequently a leucophlegmatia or dropfy 
which proves fatal. Sometimes the tumors and dif- 
charges of blood in this difeafe recur exaGtly at 
flated periods. In the decline of life it frequently 
happens that the hemorrhoidal flux, formerly fre- 
quent, ceafes to flow; and in that cafe it generally 
happens that the perfons are affected with apoplexy 
or palfy, Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumors are affec- 
ted with inflammation, which ends in fuppuration, and 
gives occafion to the formation of fiftulous ulcers in 
thofe parts. 

The hemorrhoidal tumors have often been confi- 
dered as varices or dilatations of the veins; and in fome 
cafes varicous dilatations have appeared upon diflec- 
tion, Thefe, however, do not appear in the greater 
part of cafes; and Dr Cullen is of opinion that they 
are ufually formed by an effufion of blood into the 
cellular texture of the inteftine near to its extremity. 
When recently formed, they contain fluid blood; but 
after they remain for fome time they are ufually 
of a firmer confiftence, in confequence of the blood 
being coagulated. 

Caufes, &c. It would feem probable, that the 
hemorrhoidal tumors are produced by fome inter- 
ruption of the free return of the blood from the rec- 
tum, by which a rupture ef the extremities of the 
veins is occafioned. But confidering that the hemor- 
rhagy occuring here is often preceded by pain, in- 
flammation, and a febrile ftate, and with many other 
fymptoms which fhow a conneétion of the topical af- 
fection with the ftate of the whole fyftem, it is pro- 
bable that the interruption of the blood in the veins 
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' produces. a confiderable  refiftance ‘to the motion 
of the blood through the arteries, and confequently 
that the difcharge of blood is commonly from the 
latter. Some have thought, that a difference of the 
heemorrhois, and of its effects upon the fyitem, might 
atife from the difference of the hemorrhoidal veffels 
from whence the blood iffued..» But Dr Cullen is of 
opinion, that we can fearce ever diltinguifh the veffels 
from which the blood flows, and that the frequent 
inofculations of both arteries and veins belonging to 
the lower extremity of the rectum, will render. the ef- 
fects of the hamorrhagy much the fame, from whatever 
lource it proceeds. 

With regard to the hemorrhoids, however, he is 
of opinion, that they are, for the moft part, merely 
a topical affection. They take place before the pe- 
riod of life at which a venous plethora happens. They 
happen to females, in whom a venous plethora deter- 
mined to the hemorrhoidal veffels cannot be fuppofed 
to occur; and they happen to both fexes, and to per+ 
fons of all ages, from caufes which do not affect the 
fy{tem, and are manifeftly fuited to produce a topical 
aifeCtion only. 

Thefe caufes are, in the firft place, the frequent 


voiding of hard awd bulky feces, which, by their- 


long itagnation in the rectum, and efpecially when 
voided, muft neceflarily prefs upon the veins of that 
part, and interrupt the courfe of the blood in them. 
For this reafon the difeafe fo frequently happens to 
thofe who are habitually coftive. From the fame 
caufes, the difeafe happens frequently to-thofe who are 
fubje&t to a prolapfus ani. In voiding the feces, it 


almott always happens that the internal coat of the. 
rectum is more or. lefs protruded; and, during this; 


protrufion, it fometimes happens that the fphin¢ter ani 
is contracted : in confequence of this, a ftreng con- 
ftri€tion is made, which preventing the fallen-out gut 


from being replaced, and at the fame time preventing: 


the return of blood from it,, occafions a confiderable 


fwelling, and the formation of a tumid ring round, 


the anus. 

Upon. the fphinéter’s being a little relaxed, as it is 
immediately after its ftrong contraction, the portion 
of the gut which had fallen out is commonly taken 
into the body again; but by the frequent repetition 
of the accident, the fize and fulnefs of the ring formed 
by the prolapfed inteftine is much increafed. 


this confifts the chief uneafinels of hemorrhoidal per- 
fons. As the internal edge of this ring is neceffarily 


divided by clefts, the whole often puts on the appear-. 


ance of a number of diftinét fwellings ; and it alfo fre. 


quently happens, that fome portions of it are more: 


confiderably fwelled, become more protuberant, and 
form. thofe fmall tumors more ftri€tly called emor- 
rhoids or piles. 

From confidering that the preffure of the feces, 
and other caufes interrupting the return of venous 
blood from the lower extremity of the rectum, may 
operate a good deal higher up than that extremity, 
we may underftand how tumors may be formed with- 
in the anus; and probably it alfo happens, that fome 
of the tumors formed without ‘the anus may con- 
tinue when taken within the body, and even be 
increafed by the caufes juft mentioned. ‘Thus may the 
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production of internal piles be explained, which, on He 
rh 


account of their fituation and bulk, are not protruded 
on the perfon’s going to ftool, and are therefore more 
painful, 

The production of piles is particularly illuftrated 
by this, that pregnant women are frequently affected 
with the difeafe.—This is to be accounted for, partly 
from the preffure of the uterus upon the rectum, and 
partly from the coftive habit to which pregnant wo- 
men are liable. Dr Cullen has known many inftances 
of piles happening for the firft time during the ftate of 
pregnancy ; and there are few women who have born 
children, that are afterwards entirely free from piles. 
+—Purgatives alfo, efpecially thofe of the more acrid 
kind, and particularly aloetics, are apt to produce 
the piles when frequently ufed; and as they fti- 
miuate particularly the larger inteftines, they may be 
juitly reekoned among the exciting caufes of this difs 
eafe. 

| Prognofis. Though the hemorrhoids are commonly; 
as we have faid, to be efteemed a topical difeafe, they 
may, by frequent repetition, become habitual and con- 
nected with the itate of the whole fyitem; and this 
will more readily happen in perfons who have been 
once affected with the difeafe, if they, be frequently: 


expofed to a renewal of the caufes which occafioned it.. 


It happens alfo to perfons much expofed to a con- 
geftion in the hemorrhoidal. veffels, in confequence of 
their being often in an ere&t pofition of the body, and. 
in an exercife which puthes the blood into the depend- 
ing veffels, while at the fame time the effects of thefe 
circumitances are much favoured by the abundance 
and laxity of the cellular texture about the anus. It 
is to be particularly obferved, that when an hemor- 
rhoidal affection has either been originally or has be- 
come a difeafe of the fyftem, it then acquires a parti- 
cular conneétion with the ftomach ; fo that certain af- 
fe€tions of the ftomach excite the hemorrhoidal dif- 
eafe, and certain ftates of this difeafe excite the difore. 
ders of the ftomach. 


It has been an elmoft univerfally received opinion,, 


‘that the hemorrhoidal flux is a falutary evacuation,, 
which prevents many difeafes that would otherwife 
have happened ; and that if even contributes to give 
long life: and as this opinion has been ftrenuoufly 
adopted by Dr Stahl, it has had a very confiderable 
influence on the practice of phyfic in Germany. But 
Dr Cullen maintains that we can never expect to reap: 
much benefit.from this flux, which at. firft is. purely 
topical ; and, granting that it fhould become: habitual,. 
it is never, he thinks, proper to be encouraged. It is 
a difagreeable difeafe; ready to go to-excefs, and there- 
by to prove hurtful, and fometimes even fatal. At 
beft it is liable to accidents, and thus to unhappy 
confequences. He is therefore of opinion, that even 
the firft approaches of the difeafe are to be guarded: 
againit; and that, though it fhould have proceeded 
for fome time, it eught always to be moderated, and 

the neceflity of it fuperfeded 
Cure. The general intentions of cure in cafes of 
heemorrhois are much varied, according to the circum- 
ftances of the affection at the time. When hemor- 
rhois exifts.in the ftate of tumor, the principal ob- 
jects are to countera& inflammation, and to promote 
a difcharge of blocd from the part. When it is sa 
- Hate 
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emor- ftate of evacuation, the chief intentions of cure are, to 
“x'®  @iminith the impetus of blood at the part affeéted, and 


to increafe the refiftance to the paflage of blood through 
the ruptured veffels. And finally, when the difeafe 
exifts in the ftate of fuppreffion, the aims of the prac- 
titioner mutt chiefly be, to’ obviate the. particular af- 
fe&tions which are induced in confequence of the fup- 
preflion ; to reftore che difcharge, 23 a means of miti- 
gating thefe and preventing others; or, when the 
difcharge cannot with propriety or advantage be re- 
ftored, to compenfate the want of it by vicarious eva- 
cuations. E 

With thefe various intentions in different cafes, a 
variety of different remedies may be employed with 
advantage. 

When any evident caufe for this difeafe is perceived, 
we ought immediately to attempt a removal of that 
caufe. One of the moft frequent remote caufes is an 
habitual coftivenefs ; which muft be obviated by a pro- 
per diet, fuch as the perfon’s own experience will beft 
dire@t ; or if the management of diet be not effectual, 


the belly muft be kept open by medicines, which may” 


prove gently laxative, without irritating the reCtum. 
in mott cafes it will be of advantage to acquiré a ha- 
bit with regard to the time of difcharge, and to ob- 
ferve it exaGly. Another caufe of the hemorrhois to 
be efpecially attended to is the prolapfus ant, which 
is apt to happen ona perfon’s having a ftool. If this 
fhall. occur to any confiderable degree, and be not at 
the fame time eafily and immediately replaced, it mott 
certainly produces piles, or increafes them when other- 
wife produced. Perfons therefore who are liable to 
this prolapfus, fhould, after having been at ftool, take 
great pains to have the inteftine immediately replaced, 
by lying down in an horizontal pofture, and preffing 
gently upon the anus, till the reduction fhall be com- 
pletely obtained. When this prolapfus is occationed 
only by the voiding of hard and bulky feces, it is to 


_ be removed by obviating the coftivenefs which occa- 


fions it. But in fome perfons it is owing to a laxity 
of the reétum ; and in thefe it is often moft contider- 
able on occafion of a loofe ftool. In thefe cafes, it 1s 
to be treated by aftringents, and proper artifices are 
to be employed to keep the gut in its place. 

When the difeafe has frequently recurred from 
negle&t, and is thus in fome meafure eftablifhed, the 
methods above-mentioned are no lefs proper ; but in 
this cafe fome other meafures muft alfo be ufed. 
It is efpecially proper to guard againft a plethoric 
ftate of the body ; and therefore to avoid a fedentary 
life, full diet, and intemperance in the ufe of ftrong 
liquor, which in all cafes of hemorrhagy is of the 
moft pernicious confequence. 

Exercife of all kinds is of great fervice in obviating 
and removing a plethoric ftate of the body ; but upon 
occafion of the hemorrhoidal flux, when this is imme- 
diately to come on, both walking and riding, as in- 
creafing the determination of the blood into the 
hemorrhoidal veffels, are to be avoided, At other 
times, when no fuch determination is already formed, 


thefe modes of exercife may be very properly em- 


ployed. 


Another method of removing plethora is by cold 


bathing ; but this muit be employed. with caution. 
When the hcemorrhoidal flux is approaching, it may 
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be dangerous to divert it; but during the intervals of Hemor- 


the difeafe, cold bathing may be employed with fafe- 


rhols. 


ty and advantage; and in thofe who are liable to a 


prolapfus ani, the frequent wafhing of the anus with 
cold-water may be ufeful. 

Befides general antiphlogiftic regimen, in fome cafes 
where the inflammation runs high, recourfe may be 
had with great advantage both to general blood-let- 
ting and to leeches applied at the anus. Relief is alfo 
often obtained from the external application of emol- 
lients, either alone or combined with different articles 
of the fedative kind, as acetated cerufe or opium, by 
which it is well known that pain in general, particu 
larly when depending on increafed fenfibility, or aug- 
mented action of the veffels, is powerfully allayed. 

When the flux has aétually come on, we are to-mo- 
detate it as much as poffible, by caulfing the patient 
lie on a horizontal pofture on a hard bed ; by avoiding 
exercife in an erect pofture, ufing a cool diet, and 
avoiding external heat. But with refpect to the fur- 
ther cure of this difeafe, we mutt obferve, that there 
are only two cafes in which it is common for hemor- 
rhoidal perfons to call for medical affiftance. ‘The one 
i, when the affection is accompanied with much pain 5. 
and the other, when che. piles. are accompanied with, 
exceffive bleeding. In the firft cafe, we mutt confider 
whether the piles be external or internal. ‘The pain. 
of the external piles happens efpecially when a conti- 
derable protrufion of the reétum has taken place ; and. 
while it remains unreduced, it is {trangled by the con-. 
ftriGtion of the fphin&ter; and at the fame time no. 
bleeding happens to take off the {welling of the pro- 
truded portion of the inteitine ;- and fometimes an in- 
flammation fupervenes, which greatly aggravates the: 
pain. In this cafe, emollient fomentations and poul- 
tices are fometimes of fervice, but the application of 
leeches is generally to be preferred. 

In cafe of exceflive bleeding, we are om all occa- 
fions to endeavour to moderate the flux, even where 
the difeafe has occurred as a critical difcharge ; for if 
the primary difeafe fhall be entirely and radically cu- 
red, the préventing any return of the hemorrhois feems- 
perfectly fafe and proper. It is only when the difeafe 
arifes from a plethoric habit, and from a ftagnation of 
blood in the hypochondriac region, or when, though. 
originally topical, it has by frequent repetition be=- 
come habitual, and has thereby acquired a connection: 
with the fyftem, thatany doubt can. arife about curing’: 
it entirely. In any of thefe cafes, however,, Dr Cul- 
len is of opinion that it will be proper to..moderate: 
the bleeding, left, by its continuance or repetition, the- 
plethoric ftate of the body, and the -particular deter= 
mination of the blood inte the hemorrhoidal veffels, be- 
increafed, and the return of the difeafe be too much: 
favoured. Dr Stahl is of opinion, that: the hemor= 
rhoidal flux is never to be. accounted’ exceffive except-. 
ing when it occafions great debility or leucophlegma-- 
tia’: but Dr-Cullen-thinks, that the fmalleft approach. 
towards: prodiicing. either of thefe effects fhould be: 
confidered as an excefs which ought to be prevent- 
ed from going farther ;, and even {1n. the cafes of cone- 
geftion and’ plethora, if the plethoric habit and ten- 
dency can be obviated and removed, the hamorrhoi- 
dal flux may then with fafety be entirely fuppreffed:. 
In all-cafes therefore of exceffive bleeding, or any ap-- 

proach: 
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proach to it, aftringents both internal and external ftrong liquor, and frequent intoxicationa, 2. Thofe Meno 
may be fafely and properly applied ; not indeed to in- which determine the blood more copioufly and for-. rhagia 


duce an immediate and total fuppreffion ; but to mo- 
derate the hemorrhagy, and by degrees to fupprefs it 
altogether ; while at the fame time meafures are to be 
taken for the removing the neceflity of its recurrence, 


Genus XXXIX. MENORRHAGIA. 
Immoderate Flew of the MeEnses. 


Menorrhagia, Sauv. 244, Lin. 202. 
Metrorrhagia, Sag. gen. 179. 
Uteri hemorrhagia, Hof. 11. 224. 
Hemorrhagia uterina, Funck.. 14. 
Leucorrhea, Savy gen. 267. Lin. 201. Vag. 119. 
Sag. gen. 202. 
Cachexia uterina, five fluor albus, Hoffm. III. 348. 
Fluor albus, Funck 133. 
Abortus, Sauv. gen. 245. Lin. 204. Sag. gen. 180. 


Funck. 92. 
Abortio, Vog. 97. 


Fluor uterini fanguinis, Boerh, 1303. 
Convulfio uteri, five abortus, Hofm. III. 176. 


Sp. {. The Jmmoderate Flow of the Menses, pro- 
perly fo called. 


Pog, 96. 


Menorrhagia rubra, Cul. 
Menorrhagia immodica, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Menorrhagia ftillatitia, Sauv. {p. 2. 


Defeription. The quantity of the menftrual flux is 
different in different women, and likewife in the fame 
woman at different times. An unufual quantity there- 
fore is not always to be confidered as morbid: but 
when a large flow of the menfes has been preceded 
by headach, giddinefs, or dy{pnoea ; has been ufher- 
ed in by a cold ftage, and is attended with much 
pain of the back and loins, with a frequent pulfe, 
heat and thirft; it may then be confidered as preter- 
naturally merbid. On the other hand, when the face 
becomes pale, the pulfe weak, an unufual debility is 
felt in exercife, and the breathing is hurried by little 
labour ; when the back becomes pained from any con- 
inuance in an erect pofture, when the extremities be- 
come frequently cold, and when at night the feet 
appear affected with edematous {welling : from all 
thefe fymptoms we may conclude, that the flow of 
the menfes has been immoderate, and has already in- 
duced a dangerous flate of debility. The debility, 
induced in this cafe, often appears alfo by affections 
of the ftomach, an anorexia, and other fymptoms of 
dyfpepfia; by a palpitation of the heart, and frequent 
faintingss; by a weaknefs of mind, liable to ftrong 
emotions frem flight caufes, efpecially thofe prefented 
by furprife. A large flow of the menfes attended with 
barrennefs in married women, may generally be con- 
iidered as preternatural and morbid. Generally, alfo, 
that flow of the menfes may be confidered as immo- 
derate, which is preceded and followed by a leu- 
corrhea. 

Caufes, &c. The proximate caufe of the menor- 
shagia is either the effort of the uterine veffels preter- 
naturally increafed, or a preternatural laxity of the 
extremities of the uterine arteries. ~The remote caufes 
may be, 1. Thofe which increafe the plethoric ftate of 
the uterine veflels; as a full and nourifhing diet, much 


cibly into the uterine veflels; as violent ftrainings of 
the whole body ; violent fhocks from falls; ftrokes or 
contufions on the lower belly ; violent exercife, parti- 
cularly in dancing 5 and violent paffions of the mind, 
3- Thofe which particularly irritate the veffels of the 
uterus: as excefs in venery; the exercife of venery 
in the time of menftruation ; a. coftive habit, giving 
occafion to violent ftraining at ftools and cold applied 
to the feet. 4. T"hofe which have forcibly overftrained 
the extremities of the uterine veffels; as frequent a- 
bortions, frequent child-bearing without nurling, and 
difficult or tedious labours. Or, lafily, thofe which 
induce a gegeral laxity; as living much in warm cham. 
bers, and drinking much of warm enervating liquors, 
fuch as tea, coffee, Xc. 

Cure. The treatment and cure of the menorrhagia, 
mutt be different according to the different caufes of 
the difeafe. The practices employed, however, are 
chiefly ufed with one or two intentions; either with 
the view of reftraining the difcharge when prefent, or 
of preventing the return of an exceflive difcharge at 
the fucceeding period. The firft is chiefly to be ac- 
complifhed by employing fuch praétices as diminith 
the force occafioning the difcharge of blood, or as 
augment the refiftance to its paflage through the 
veflels by which it is to be difcharged. The laft is in 
fome degree to be obtained by avoiding caufes which 
either increafe the general impetus of the blood, or 
the impetus at the uterus in particular; but princi- 
pally “by giving additional vigour to the uterine vef- 
els. 

In all cafes, the firft attention ought to be given to 
avoiding the remote caufes, whenever that can be 
done; and by fuch attention the difeafe may be often 
entirely cured. When the remote caufes cannot be 
avoided, or when the avoiding them has been ne- 
gleGted, and a copious menftruation has come on, it 
fhould be moderated as much as poffible, by abitain- 
ing from all exercife at the coming on or during the 
continuance of the menftruation; by avoiding even an 
erect pofture as much as poflible ; by fhunning exter- 
nal heat, and of courfe warm chambers and foft beds; 
by ufing a light and cool diet; by taking cold drink, 
at leaft as far as former habits will allow; by avoide 
ing venery; by obviating coftivenefs, or removing it 
by laxatives which give little ftimulus. The fex are 
commonly negligent, either in avoiding the remote 
caufes, or in moderating the firft beginnings of this 
difeafe. It is by fuch negle& that it fo frequently 
becomes violent and of difficult cure; and the frequent 
repetition of a copious menftruation may be confidered 
as a caufe of great laxity in the extreme veflels of the 
“uterus, 

When the coming on of the menftruation has been | 
preceded by fome diforder in other parts of the body, 
and is accompanied with pains of the back, fomewhat 
like parturient pains, with febrile fymptoms, and when 
at the fame time the flow feems to be copious, a bleed- 
ing at the arm may be proper, but is not often necef- 
fary ; and it will in moft cafes be fufficient te employ, 
with great attention and diligence, thofe means already 
mentioned for moderating the difcharge. 

When the immoderate flow of the menfes fhall feem 
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ezmor- to be owing to a laxity of the veffels of the uterus, as 
hagi® may be concluded from the general debility and laxity 
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of the perfon’s. habit; fram the remote caufes that 
have occafioned the difeafe; from the abfence of the 
fymptoms which denote increafed action in the veffels 
of the uterus; from the frequent recurrence of the 
difeafe ; and particularly from this, that the female in 
the intervals of menftruation is liable to a leucorrhea: 
in fuch a cafe, the difeafe is to be treated, not only by 
employing all the means above mentioned for mode- 
rating the hemorrhagy, but alfo by avoiding all irri- 
tation, every irritation having a greater effect in pro- 

ortion as the veffels are more Jax and yielding. If, 
m fuch a cafe of laxity, it fhall appear that fome de- 
gree of irritation concurs, opiates may be employed to 
moderate the difcharge; but in ufing thefe much cau- 
tion is requifite. If, notwithflanding thefe meafures 
having been taken, the difcharge fhall prove very large, 
aftringents both external and internal may be employed. 
En fuch cafes, Dr Cullen afks, May {mall dofes of eme- 
tics be of fervice? 

When the menorrhagia depends on the laxity of 
the uterine vefféls, it will be preper, in the intervals 
of menftruation, to employ tonic remedies; as cold 
bathing and chalybeates. The exercifes of geftation 
alfo may be very ufeful, both for ftrengthening the 
whole fyftem, and for taking off the determination of 
the blood to the internal parts. 

Thefe remedies may be employed in all cafes of 
menorrhagia, from whatever caufe it may have pro- 
ceeded, if it fhall have already induced a confiderable 
degree of debility in the body. 


Sp. II. Asorrion, 


Menorrhagia abortus, Cul. 
Menorrhagia gravidarum, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Abortus eflluxio, Sauv. fp. 1. 

a. Abortus fubtrimeftris, 

b. Abortus. fybfemettris. 

c. Abortus oftimettris. 
Abortus ab uteri laxitate, Sauv. fp: 2.. 


Sp. III. Jmmoderate Flux of the Locura. 
Menorrhagia lochialis, Sauv. fp..8. Cul. 


For the defcription,. treatment, and’ cure,. of thefé 
two lait difeafes, fee the article MrpwirEry. 


Sp. IV. Jmmoderate Flow of the Menses. from fome 


Loeal Diforder. 


Menorrhagia vitiorum, Cu/.. 
Menorrhagia ex hyfteroptofi, Sauv. fp. 5.. 
Menorrhagia: ulcerofa, Sauv. fp. 9. 


Sp. V. The Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, or Whites. 


Menorrhagia alba,, Cu/. 

Leucorrhea, Sauv. G. 267.. 
Menorrhagia decolor, Sauv. fp 7.. 
Leucorrhea Americana, Sauv. fp. 5. 
Leucorrhoea Indica, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Leucorrhcea: Nabothi, Sauv. fp. 9. 
Leucorrhe gravidarum, Sauw. fp. 8. 


Defcription. The fluor albus, female weaknefs, or 
avhites,. as. it. is:commonly. called, is a. difeafe of the 
womb and its contiguous parts ;. from which a pale 
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coloured, greenifh, or yellow fluid, is difcharged, at- 
tended with lofs of ftrength, pain in the loins, bad di- 
geftion, and a wan fickly afpect. 

Caufes, &c. The quantity, colour, and confiftence 
of the difcharge, chiefly depend upon the time of its 
duration, the patient’s habit of body, and the nature 
of the caufe by which it was produced. Taking cold, 
{trong liquor, immoderate heat and moifture, or vio- 
lent exercife, are all obferved to produce a bad effect, 
as to its quantity and quality. 

Weakly women of lax folids, who have had many: 
children, and long laboured under ill health, are of 
all the moft fubject to this difagreeable difeafe; 
from which they unfortunately fuffer more fevere pe- 
nance than others, as the niceft fenfations are often 
connected with fuch a delicacy of bodily frame as fub- 
jects them to it. ) 

In Holland it is very frequent, and in a manner pe- 
culiar to. the place, from the dampnefs of its fitua- 
tion; the furrounding air being fo overcharged with: 
moifture as to relax the body, ftop perfpiration, and 
throw it upon the bowels or womb ; producing in the 
firft a diarrhoea or flux, im the laft the fluor albus or 
female weaknefs. 

The difcharge often proceeds frem the veffels fub-. 
fervient to mentftruation ; becaufe, in delicate habits,. 
where thofe veffels. are weak, and. confequently remain: 
too long uncontracted, the fluor albus fometimes im- 
mediately follows.the menfes, and goes. off by degrees. 
as they gradually clofe. It alfo comes from the mu- 
cus glands of the womb,. as is particularly evident im 
very young females of eight and ten years old; in 
whom, though very rarely, it has been obferved, and: 
where it mutt then neceflarily have efcaped from thofe: 
parts, as the uterine veffels are not fufficiently en-. 
larged for its paflage at fo early a period... 

Sometimes, as in. women with: child, it proceeds: 
from the paffage to the womb, and not from the womb: 
itfelf; which, during pregnancy, is clofely fealed up,. 


fo that nothing can pafs from thence till the time of 
The application of thofe inftruments called - 


labour. 
pefaries, from the pain and irritation they occafion,: 
are alfo. apt to: bring on this difchargé. Hence we 
may conclude,. that this difeafe may happen although: 
the blood be in.a pure ftate. Here the fault feems to- 
be placed’ in the veffels. at the part, by which the’ 
fluids-are vitiated and changed: frony their natural qua-- 
lities. 

The fluor albus has been fuppofed: to fupply the: 
want of the menfes; becaufe where the firft prevails, 


. «the laft is generally either irregular or totally: wanting :: 


but it might more properly be faid,. that. the prefence: 
of the fluor albus, which is a preternatural evacuation,. 
eecafions the abfence: of that which: is natural; as is: 
evident fromsthe return of the menfes after the fluor 
albus has been cured.. Indeed; when this difcharge- 
appears: about the age of rz,or 14, and returns once: 
a:monthy. with: fymptoms. like thofe: of the menfes,, 
then it may be deemed ftri€tly natural, and therefore: 


ought not to be ftopped: 


Prognofis. The fluor albus may: be-diftinguifhed ine- 
to two.kinds. The firft arifes- from a fimple- weak~ 
nef, or the relaxation of the folids;- which may either? 
be general, where the whole bodily: fyftem is enervated! 


and unitrung; or partia/,, where the womb ogly-is thus: 
affected}, 
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alfefted, in confequence of hard labour, frequent mif- 
carriages, a fuppreflion or immoderate quantity of the 
menfes, or a {prain of the back or Joins. 

In the firft cafe, the difcharge being generally mild, 
may be fafely taken away. In the fecond, it may 


‘proceed from a vitiated or impure blood, where the 


body, from thence, is loaded with grofs humours, 
which nature for her own fecurity and relief thus en- 
deavours to carry off. In fuch cafes, the difcharge is 
often of a reddifh colour, like that from old ulcer- 
ous fores; being fometimes fo fharp as to excoriate 
the contiguous parts, and occafion a fmarting and heat 
of urine. 

A deep-feated, darting pam, with a forcing down, 
attending fuch a difcharge, is.a very dangerous and 
alarming fign, and indicates an ulceration or cancerous 
{tate of the womb. ‘This malignant {tate of the dif- 
cafe, if of long continuance, is extremely difficult of 
cure; and difpofes the patient to barrennefs, a bearing 
down, dropfy, or confumption. 

Cure, &c. The caufes of thofe two kinds of this 
difeafe being different, fo they will require a very dif- 
ferent method of cure. For this purpofe, in the firft 
cafe, nothing will be more proper than nourifhing 
fimple food; fuch as veal broths, jellies, frefh eggs, 
and milk iia The acid fruits will alfo be proper; 
and the patient may take a reftorative, ftrengthening 
infufion, which will give firmnefs to the body, and af- 
dift the weakened fibres. of the womb in returning to 
their natural ftate. 

The fame method may be ufed with Fibicade: where 
the fluor albus follows the menfes, as already obferved. 

The Tunbridge or Spa waters may be drank at the 


fame time ; and if neceflary, an infufion of green tea, 
_ or pure fmith’s forge water, may be uled with a womb- 
fyringe as an injection twice a-day. Should the dif- 
eafe prove uncommonly obitinate, the patient may go 
into the cold-bath every fecond day ; and alfo drink 
lime-water with milk, which will. expedite the cure, 


and prevent a relapfe. Volatile liniment, and after- 
wards a ftrengthening platter, may be applied to the 
{mall of the back. 

By way of caution, the female fhould abftain from the 
immoderate ufe of tea; and be removed into adry clear 
air; or if fhe be obliged to remain in one le{s proper, 
the may apply the flefh-brufh, and wear a flannel fhift 
next her 4kin, impregnated with the fumes of burning 
frankincenfe er any of the grateful aromatic gums. 
Cold fpring-water pumped on the loins, or a blifter- 
ing plafter applied to the bottom of the {pine or back, 
are both very powerful in their effects, and have fome- 
times fucceeded after other remedies had been tried in 
vain. 

In the fecond fort of the difeafe, where the difcharge 
as fharp and of long ftanding, it would be extremely 
dangerous to fupprefs i it fuddenly, either by aftringents 
internally taken, or applied as injeCions, until the 
dy{tem be reftored to a more found and:vigoreus con- 


dition. 


A purging patie may be taken twice a-week, and 
in the intervals an alterative pill night and morning. 
After this courfe has been continued a fortnight or 
three weeks, fhe may begin with the ftrengthening 


bitter-infufion, or fome other tonic, in the quantity 
N° 206. 


of a tea-cupful twice a-day, of to a ahaa extent if 
the ftomach will allow. 

The fame fort of food and regimen will here be 
proper as in-the firft kind of the ileal, The patient 
fhould abftain from malt liquors, and drink rice-water, 
in each pint of which half an ounce of gum-arabic has 
‘been diflolved3 or if the be weak, and of a cold bloat- 
ed habit of body, a little French brandy may be added 
occafionally. 

When fhe begins to take the bitter infufion, it will 
be proper to ufe the Tunbridge or Pyrmont water 
for common drink ; but if hele: cannot conveniently 
be had, the art: eas! aérated water, impregnated with 
iron sad fixed air, will make an excellent fubftitute. 


If it fhould render her coftive, and occafion head-ach, 


fhe may defift, and drink imperial water or a little 
fenna-tea {weetened with manna, till thofe complaints 
be removed. 

In fhort, as.this is a malady of the moft difagree 
able kind, which by long continuance or neglect be- 
comes difficult of cure and often produces an ulcera- 
tion of the wemb, bearing down, barrenne/s, a dropfy, or 
confumption; it were to be wifhed that women, on 
fuch occafions, would be more attentive to their own 
fafety, by ufing all poflible means, in due time, to pre- 
vent thofe diforders. 

Dr Leake fays he has attended more patients la. 
bouring under the fluor albus in the autumn than at 
any other feafon. of. the year, efpecially when the 
weather was uncommonly moift and cold: moft of 
them were cured by change of diet, an increafed per- 
fpiration, and the proper ufe of Peruvian bark with 
aromatics. He obferved, that feveral about this time 
who efcaped the diforder, were vifited with bad colds, 
a defluxion on the throat, or a diarrhcea,- which were 
removed by a fimilar treatment. 

As women are fometimes conneétéed with thofe whoa 
do not confcientioufly regard their fafety, it is a cir- 
cumftance of the utmoit confequence to dijlingui/h a 


frefo venereal infection from the jiuor albus or whites s 


for if the firft be miftaken for the laft, and be either 
neglected or improperly treated, the worft confequences 
may arife. 

The following figns will beft inform the patient 
whether there be occation for her doubts or not. 

A frefh infection, called gonorrhea, is malignant 
and inflammatory; the fluor albus moft commonly a- 
rifes from relaxation and bodily weaknefs: and there- 
fore the remedies proper in the firft diforder would 
render the laft more violent, by locking up and con- 
fining the infectious matter, 

In the gonorrhea, the difcharge chiefly proceeds 
from the parts contiguous to the urinary paflage, and 
continues whilft the menfes flow; but in the fluor albus 
it is fupplied from the cavity of the womb and its 
paflage, and then the menfes are feldom regular. 

In the gonorrhea, an itching, inflammation, and 
heat of urine, are the fore-runners of the difcharge ; ; 
the orifice of the urinary paflage is prominent and 
painful, and the patient is affected with a frequent ir- 
ritation to make water. In the fluor albus, pains in 
the loins, and lofs of flrength, attend the difcharge ; 
and if any inflammation cr heat of urine follow, they 
happen in a lefs degree, and only after a long con- 
7 tiuuance 
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i acrimonious, excoriates the furrounding parts. 

In the gonorrheea, the difcharge fuddenly appears 
without any evident caufe; but in the fluor albus, it 
comes on more flowly, and is often produced by irre- 
gularities of the menfes, frequent abortion, fprains, or 
leng-continued illnefs. 

In the gonorrheea, the difcharge is greenifh or yel- 
lew, lefs in quantity, and not attended with the fame 
fymptoms of weakne/s. In the fuor albus, it is alfo of- 
ten of the fame colour, efpecially in bad habits of 
body, and after long continuance; but 1s ufually more 
offenfive, and redundant in quantity. 


All the other kinds of hemorrhagy enumerated by 
medical writers, are by Dr Cullen reckoned to be 
{ymptomatic ; as, 


SToMACACE, Sauv. gen. 241. Lin. 195. Vog.85.Sag. 
gen. 176, 
Species: Scorbutica, Purulenta, &c. 
Hamatemesis, Saxv. gen. 242. Lin. 184. Vog. 89. 
gen. 177. 
Species: Plethorica, Catamenialis, Scorbutica, &c. 


HamaruriA, Sauv. gen. 233. Lin. 198. Vog. 92. 
~ Sag. gen. 178. 


Species, Purulenta, Calculofa, Hemorrhoidalis, &c. 


ORDER V. PROFLUVIA. 


Genus XL. CATARRHUS. 
: The Cararru. 


Catarrhus, Sauv. gen. 186. Vog. 98. Sag. gen. 145. 
Coryza, Lin. 174. Vogs 100. Sag. gen. 196. 
Rheuma, Sauv. gen. 142. 
Tuffis, Sauv. gen. 142. Lin. 155. Vog. 205. Sag. 


gen. 245. 255- Funck. 30. 
Tufhis catarrhalis et rheumatica, Hoffm III. 109. 


Sp. I. Caterrh from Corp. 


2 
P Catarrhus a frigore, Cud. 
Catarrhus benignus, Sauv. fp. t. 
Catarrhus pectoreus, Sauv. {p. 6. 
Coryza catarrhalis, Sauv. {p. 1. 
Coryza phlegmatorrhagia, Sauv. fp. 2. Salmuth. 
Obf. cent. 1. 37. Funck. 28.  Morgagn, de fed. 
Xiv. 21. : 
Coryza febricofa, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Tuffis catarrhalis, sauv. fp. 1. N. Refen Diff. apud 
Haller, Difput. Pract. tom. LI. 
Rheuma catarrhale; Sauv. {p. 1. 
Amphimerina catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Amphimerina tufficulofa, Sauv. {p. 13.? 
| Cephalalgia catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 10. 
a Sp. lI. Catarrh from Contacion, 


Catarrhus a contagio, Cul. 
Catarrhus epidemicus, Sauv. {p. 3. 
Rheuma epidemicum, Sauv, fp. 2. 
Synocha catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 5. 


There are feveral fymptomatic fpecies: as, Catarrhus 
Rubeolofus; Tuffis Variolofa, Verminofa, Calcu- 
Vou. XI. Part f. 
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or- tinuance of the difcharge, which, becoming fharp and 
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lofa, Phthifica, Hyfterica, a dentitione, Gravida- 
rum, Metallicolarum, &c. 


Defcription. "The catarrh is an increafed excretion 
of mucus from the mucous membrane of the nofe, 
fauces, and bronchiz, attended with pyrexia. 

Praétical writers and nofologifts have diftinguifhed 
the difeafe by different appellations, according as it 
happens to affect different parts of the mucous mem- 
brane, one part more or lefs than the other: but Dr 
Cullen is of opinion that the difeafe in thofe different 
parts is always of the fame nature, and proceeds from 
the fame caufe in the one-as in the offfer. Very com- 
monly indeed thofe different parts are affected at the 
fame time; and therefore there is little room for the 
diftinGtion mentioned. The difeafe has been frequent- 


_ ly treated of under the title of tuffs or cough; anda 


cough, indeed, always attends the chief form of ca- 
tarrh, that is, the increafed excretion from the bron- 
chie; but as it is fo often alfo a fymptom of many 
other affections, which are very different from one an- 
other, it is improperly ufed as a generic title. 

The difeafe generally begins with fome difficulty of 
breathing through the nofe, and with a fenfe of fome 
fulnefs {topping up that paflage. This again is often 
attended with fome dull pain and a fenfe of weight in 
the forehead, as well as a ftiffnefs in the motion of the 
eyes. Thefe feelings, fometimes at their very firit 
beginning, and always foon after, are attended with 
the diftillation of a thin fluid from the nofe, and 
fometimes from the eyes; and thefe fluids are often 
found to be fomewhat acrid, both by their tafte and 
by their fretting the parts over which they pafs. 
Thefe fymptoms conititute the coryza and gravedo_of 
authors, and are commonly attended with a fenfe of 
laffitude over the whole body. Sometimes cold fhi- 
verings are felt; at leaft the body is more fenfible than 
ufual to the coldnefs of the air; and with all this the 
pulfe is more frequent than ordinary, efpecially in the 
evening's. 


Thefe fymptoms have feldom continued long before’ 


they are accompanied with fome hoarfenefs, and a 
fenfe of roughnefs and forenefs in the trachea, with 
fome difficulty of breathing, expreffed by a fenfe of 
ftraitnefs in the cheft, and with a cough which feems 
to arife from fome irritation felt at the glottis. This 
cough is generally at firft dry and painful, occafioning 
pains about the cheft, and more efpecially in the 
breaft; fometimes, together with thefe fymptoms, 
pains refembling thofe of the rheumatifm are felt in 
feveral parts of the body, particularly about the neck 
and head. With all thefe fymptoms, the appetite is 
impaired, fome thirft arifes, and a feverith laffitude is 
felt all over the body. Thefe fymptoms mark the 
height and violence of the difeafe; but commonly 
it does not continue long. By degrees the cough 
comes to be attended with a more copious-excretion of 
mucus; which is at firft thin, but gradually becoming 
thicker, is brought up with lefs frequent and lefs la- 
borious coughing. The hoarfenefs and forenefs of 
the trachea are alfo relieved or removed ; and the fe- 
brile fymptoms abating, the expectoration becomes 
again lefs, and the cough lefs frequent, till at length 

they ceafe altogether. 
Such is generally the courfe of this difeafe, neither 
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Profluvia tedious nor dangerous ; but it is fometimes in both 


teomemnymmmr refpects otherwile. 


The body affefted with catarrh 
feems to be more than ufually liable to be af- 
fected by cold air; and upon expofure of the body 
to freth cold, the difeafe, whch feemed to be yield- 
ing, is often brought back with greater violence than 
before, and is rendered not only more tedious than 
otherwife it would be, but alfo more dangerous by 
the fupervening of other difeafes. Some degree of 
the cynanche tonfillaris often accompanies the catarrh; 


and when this is aggravated by a frefh application of. 


cold, the cynanche alfo becomes more violent and dan- 
gerous from the cough, which is prefent at the fame 
time. When a catarrh has been occafioned by a vio- 
lent caufe, when it has been aggravated by improper 
management, and efpecially when it has been render- 
ed more violent by frefh and repeated applications of 
cold, it often paffes into a pneumonic pula meres 
attended with the utmoft danger. 

Unlefs, however, fuch accidents as dha happen, a 
catarrh, in fuund perfons not far advanced in life, is 
always a flight and fafe difeafe: but, in perfons of a 
phthifical difpofition, a catarrh may readily produce a 
hemoptyfis, or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs ; 
and ftill more readily in perfons who have tubercles 
already formed in the lungs, an accidental catarrh may 


eccafion the inflammation of thefe tubercles, and in. 


confequence produce a phthifis pulmonalis. 
In elderly perfons, a catarrh fometimes proves-a 
dangerous difeafe. Many perfons, as they advance in 


life, and efpecially after they have arrived at old age, 
have the natural mucus. ef the lungs poured out in 
greater quantity, and requiring a frequent expectora- 


tion. If, therefore, a catarrh happen to fuch per- 
fons, and increafe the aflflux of fluids to the lungs, 
with fome degree of inflammation, it may produce 
the peripneumonia notha, or more properly chronie 
catarrh, a difeafe continuing often for many years, or 
at leaft regularly every winter ; which in {uch cafes is 
very often fatal. 

Caufes, &c. .The proximate caufe of catarrh feems 
to be an increafed afflux of fluids to the mucous mem- 
brane of the nofe, fauces, and bronchiez, along with 
fome degree of inflammation affecting the fame. The 
latter circumftance 1s confirmed by this, that, in the 
cafe of catarrh, the blood drawn from a vein com: 
monly exhibits the fame inflammatory cruft which ap- 
pears in the cafe of phlegmafie. The remote caufe 
af catarrh is.moft commonly cold'applied'to the body. 
‘This application. of cold producing catarrh is gene- 
rally evident and obferved ; and Dr Cullen is of opi- 
nion that it would always. be fo, were men acquainted 
with and attentive to the circumftances which deter- 
mine cold to aét upon the body. 

The application of cold which occaftons:a baal, : 
probably operates by ftopping the perfpiration ufually 
made by the fkin, and which is therefore determined 
to the mucous membrane of the parts above-mention- 
ed: As.a part of the weight which the body daily 
lofés by infenfible evacuation, is owing to.an exhala- 
tion from the lungs, there is probably a-conne¢ction 
Between this exhalation and the cutaneous perfpira- 
tion, fo that the one may be increafed according as the 
ether is diminithed ;.and therefore we may underftand 
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application of cold, may increafe the afflux of fluids 
to the lungs, and thereby produce a catarrh.,. 

Dr Cullen obferves that there are fome obfervations 
of Dr James Keil which may render this matter 
doubtful ; but fays there is a failacy in thofe obferva- 
tions. The evident effets of cold in producing 
coryza, leave the matter, in general, without doubt ; 
and there are feveral other obfervations which fhow a 
conneétion between the lungs and the furface of the 
body. 

Whether from the fuppreffion of perfpiration, a 
catarrh be produced merely by an increafed afflux of 
fluids, or whether in addition to this the matter of per- 
{piration be at the fame time determined to the ma- 
cous glands, and there excites a particular irritation, 
may be uncertain; but Dr Cullen thinks the latter 
fuppofition is molt ‘probable. 

Although in the cafe of a tommon catarrh, which 
is in many inftances fporadic, it may be doubtful 
whether any morbific matter be applied to the mu- 
cous glands; we are, however, certain that the fymp- 
toms of acatarrh do frequently depend. upon fuch a 
matter being applied to thefe glands, as appears from 
the cafe of meafles, chincough, and efpecially from 
the frequent occurrence of contagious and epidemical 
catarrh. 

the phenomena of contagious catarrhs: have been. 
much the fame with thofe of the others; and the 
diféafe has always been particularly remarkable for this, 
that it has been the moft widely and generally {pread- 
ing epidemic known. It has feldom appeared in any 
one country of Europe, without appearing fucceflively? 
in almoft every different part of it ; and, in fome in- 
ftances, it has been alfo tisnierted to America, and* 
has been {pread there in like manner, fo far as we have 
had opportunities of being informed. 

The catarrh frem contagion appears with nearly 
the fame fymytomsas thofe above-mentioned. It fecms 
often to come on in confequence of the application of 
cold. And indeed catarrh from cold and contagion 
are in every refpect fo fimilar, that when this epide- 
mic rages, it is impoflible to determine with a perfon 
having fymptoms of catarrh after expofure to cold, 
whether the difeale proceeds from the one caufe or 
the other. In moft inftances, however, catarrh from 
contagion comes on with more cold fhivering than the 
catarrh arifing from cold alone ; and the former does 
alfo not only fooner fhow febrile fymptoms, but to 
a more confiderable degree. Accordingly, it more 
fpeedily runs its courfe, which is commonly fnifhed 
in a few days.. It fometimes ends by a fpontaneous 
fweat; and this, in fome perfons, produces a miliary 
eruption.. It is, however, the febrile ftate of this. 
difeafe efpecially that is finifhed in a few days; for 
the cough and other catarrhal fymptoms do frequent- 
ly. continue longer, and often when they appear to be 
going off they are renewed by any frefh application of 
cold. 

Prognofis. Confidering the. number of perfons who 
are affected with catarrh, of either the one f{pecies or 
the other, and efcape from it quickly without any 
hurt, it may be allowed to be a difeafe commonly free: 
from danger ; but itisnot always to be treated as fach, 
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inflammation. In the phthifically difpofed, it often 
accelerates the coming on of phthifis ; and in elderly 
perfons it often proves fatal in the manner we have 
explained above, ‘viz. by degenerating into its chro- 
nic ftate. But though chronic catarrh be often the 
termination of that {pecies which arifes from cold, we 
have not, in any cafe, obferved it to arife as a confe- 
-quence of a catarrh from contagion. This fpecies of 
catarrh, however, is not unfrequently followed by 
phthifis; or rather where a phthitical tendency before 
exifted, the affeCtion ha8 been begun and its progrefs 
accelerated from this caufe. 

Cure. The cure of catarrh is nearly the fame, 
whether it proceeds from cold or contagion; only in 
the latter cafe remedies are commonly more neceflary 
than in the former. In the cafes of a moderate dif- 
eafe, it is commonly fufficient to avoid cold, or to ab- 
ftain from animal-food for fome days. In fome cafes, 
where the febrile fymptoms are confiderable, it is pro- 
per for that length of time to lie a-bed, and, by taking 
frequently fome mild and diluent drink, a little warm- 
ed, to promote a'very gentle {weat; and after this to 
take care to return very gradually only to the ufe of 
the free air. When the difeafe is more violent, not 
only the antiphlogiftic regimen, exaétly obferved, but 
various remedies alfo, become neceflary. To take 


off the phlogiftic diathefis which always a‘tends this 
difeafe, blood-letting, more or lefs, according as the 
‘fymptoms hall require, is the proper remedy. After 
blood-letting, for reftoring the determination of, the 
fluids to the furface of the body, and at the fame 
time for expediting the fecretion of mucus in the lungs, 


which may take off the inflammation of its membrane, 
vomiting is the moft effeétual means. Tor the laft- 
mentioned purpofe, it has been fuppofed that {quills, 
gum-ammoniac, the volatile alkali, and fome other 
medicines, might be ufeful; but their efficacy has 
‘never been found confiderable : and if {quills have ever 
been very ufeful, it feems to have been rather-by their 
emetic than by their expectorant powers. When the 
inflammatory affections of the lungs feem to be confi- 
derable, it is proper, befides blood-letting, to apply 
blifters to the back or fides. 

As a cough is often the moft troublefome circum* 
Rance of this difeafe, fo demulcents may be employed 
to alleviate it. But after the inflammatory fymptoms 
are much abated, if the cough ftill remains, opiates af- 
ford the moft effe€tual means of relieving it ; and, in 
the circumftances juft now mentioned, they may be 
very fafely employed. Very confiderable advantage 
is often derived from employing opiates in fuch a 
manner as to act more immediately on the head of 
the wind-pipe. For this purpofe, opium may often 
be advantageoufly conjoined with demulcents, melt- 
‘ing flowly in the mouth, And perhaps no form is 
more convenient, or anfwers the purpofe better, than 
the trochifci glycyrrhize cum opio of the Edinburgh Phar- 
-macopeeia, where purified opium is combined with 
-extraG of liquorice, gum Arabic, and other demul- 
cents, to the extent of about a grain in a dram of the 
compofition. After the inflammatory and febrile 
ftates of this difeafe are very much gone, the moft ef- 
fetual means of difcuffing all remains of the catarrhal 
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affe€tion is by fome exercife of geltation diligently 
employed. 

Befides the remedies above-mentioned, Dr Mudge, 
in a treatife on this difeafe, recommends the fteam of 
warm water asa moft efficacious and fafe remedy for 
a catarrh, and which indeed he feems to confider as 
little lefs than infallible. ‘The method of breathing in 
thefe fteams is defcribed under the word InuALer: 
but he gives a caution to people in health, who may 
accidentally fee his machine, not to make the experi- 
ment of breathing through cold water with it, or they 
will be almoft certain of catching a fevere cold. His 
direétions for thofe troubled with the catarrh are as 
follow : 

‘«< In the evening, a little before bed+time, the pa- 
tient, if of adult age, is to take three drachms, or as 
many tea-{poonfuls, of elixir paregoricum, in a glafs 
of water: if the fubject be younger, for inftance under 
five years old, one tea-fpoonful; or within that and 
ten years, two. About three quarters of an hour af- 
ter, the patient fhould go to bed, and, being covered 
warm, the inhaler three parts filled with water nearly 
boiling. (which, from the coldnefs of the metal, and 
the time it ordinarily takes before it is to be ufed by 
the patient, will be of a proper degree of warmth), 
and being wrapped up in a napkin, but fo that the 
valve in the cover is not obftruéted by it, is to be 
placed at the arm-pit, and the bed-clothes being drawn 
up and over it clofe to the throat, the tube is to be 
applied to the mouth, and the patient fhould infpire 
and expire through it for about twenty minutes or 
half an hour. 

‘* It is very evident, as the whole aé of refpiration 
is performed through the machine, that in infpiration 
the lungs will be filled with air which will be hot, and 
loaded with vapour, by paffing through the body of 
water ; and in exf{piration, all that was contained in 
the lungs will, by mixing with the fteam on the fur- 
face of the water, be forced thro’ the valve in the co- 
ver, and fettle on the furface of the body under the 
bed-cloaths. 

“ The great ufe of this particular conftruction of 
the inhaler is this. Firft, as there is no neceflity, at 
the end of every infpiration, to remove the tube from 
the mouth, in order to exfpire from the lungs the va- 
pour which had been received into them, this machine 
may therefore be ufed with as much eafe by children 
as older people. And, fecondly, as a feverifh habit 
frequently.accompanies the diforder, the valve in that 
refpeét alfo is of the utmoft importance : for a {weat, 
or at leaft a free perfpiration, not only relieves the 
patient from the reftlefs anxiety of a hot, dry, and 
{ometimes parched fkin, but is alfo, of all evacuations, 
the mott eligible for removing the fever ; and it will 
be generally found, that, after the inhaler fo con- 
ftruéted has been ufed a few minutes, the warm 
vapour under the cloaths will, by fettling upon the 
trunk, produce a fweat, which will gradually extend 
itfelf to the legs and feet. 

“ In a catarrhous fever, or any feverifh habit at- 
tending this cough, it would be proper to take a 
draught of warm thin whey.a few minutes before the 
inhaler be ufed ; and after the procefs is over, the fweat 
which it has produced may be continued by occafionat 
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itfelf, by becoming a difeafe, be a greater expence Cata 


‘e=-y—— ‘The fweatine is by no means fo neceflary to the cure 


of the catarrhous cough, as that the fuccefs of the in- 
haler againit that complaint at all depends upon it; yet 


- I cannot help once more remarking, that when this 


diforder happens to be accompanied with a feverith 
habit, the advantages of this particular conftruction 
will be very important. 

“* After this refpiratory procefs is over, the patient 
ufually paffes the night without the leaft interruption 
from the cough, and feels no farther moleftatien from 
it than once or twice in the morning to throw off the 
trifling leakage which, unperceived, had dripped into 
the bronchiz and veficles during the night ; the thinner 
parts of which being evaporated, what remains is foon 
got rid of with a very gentle effort. - 

** T cannot, however, take leave of this part of my 
fubjeét, without pointedly obferving, that if the pa- 
tient means not to be difappointed by my aflurances or 
his own expectations, it is effentially neceflary that the 
following remarks, with regard to the time and man- 
ner of ufing this procefs, fhould be frilly attend- 
ed to. 

“« Firft, That as tender valetudinary people are but 
too well acquainted with the firit notices of the difor- 
der, the remedy mutt, or ought to be, ufed the fame 
evening ; which will, in an ordinary feizure, be attend- 
ed with an immediate cure: but if the forenefs of the 
refpiratory organs, or the petulance of the cough, 
fhow the cold which has been contraéted to have been 
very fevere, the inhaler, without the opiate, fhould 
be again repeated for the fame time the next morning. 

‘* Secondly, if the ufe of the inhaler, &c. be de- 
layed till the fecond night, it will be always right 
to repeat it again the next morning without the 
opiate, but with it if the feizure has been violent. 

“« And, laftly, if the cough be of fome days ftand- 
ing, it will be always neceflary to employ both parts 
of the procefs at night and the fucceeding morning, 
as the firft imple inflammatory mifchief is now mott 
probably aggravated by an additional one of a chronic 
tendency. 

‘“* But if, through the want of a timely application, 
or a total neglect of this or any other remedy, the 
eough fhould continue to harafs the patient, it is, par- 
‘ticularly in delicate and tender conftitutions, of the ut- 
moit confequence to attempt the removal of it as foon 
as poflible, before any floating acrimony in the confti- 
tution (from the perpetual irritation) receives an ha- 
bitual determination to an organ fo effential to life as 
the lungs. 

‘* If the patient expectorate with eafe and freedom 
a thick and well-digefted inoffenfive phlegm, there is 
generally but little doubt of his {pitting off the difor- 
der, with common care, in a few days ; and till that be 
accomplifhed, a proper dofe of elixir paregoricum for 
a few fucceflive nights will be found very ufeful in fup- 
prefling the fatiguing irritation and ineffe@tual cough, 
occafioned by a matter which, dripping in the: early 


‘itate of the difeafe into the bronchiz during the night, 


is commonly at that time too thin to be difcharged by 
thofe convulfive efforts. 

“* If, however, notwithftanding a free and copious 
expectoration, the cough fhould ftiil continue, and the 


‘difcharge, inftead of removing the complaint, fhould 


than the conftitution can well fupport, it is poffible 
that a tender patient may {pit off his lite through a 
weak, relaxed pair of lungs, without the leaft appear- 
ance of purulence, or any f{ufpicion of fuppuration. 
In thofe circumftances, befides, as was mentioned be- 
fore, increafing the general perfpiration by the falu- 
tary friction of a flannel wailtcoat, change of fitua- 
tion, and more efpecially long journeys on horfeback, 
conducted as much as pofhible through a thin, fharp, 
dry air, will feldom fail of removing the complaint. 
« But, on the contrary, if the cough fhould, at 
the fame time that it is petulant and fatiguing to the 
breait, continue dry, hufky, and without expeCtora- 
tion; provided there.be reafon to hope that no tu- 
bercles are forming, or yet atually formed, there is 
not perhaps.a more efficacious remedy for it than half 
a drachm of gum ammoniacum, with 18 or 20 drops 
of liquid laudanum, made into pills, and taken at bed- 
time, and occafionally repeated. This excellent re- 
medy Sir John Pringle did me the honour to. commu- 
nicate to me ; and | have accordingly found it, in a 
great many initances, amazingly fuccefsful, and gene- 
rally very expeditioufly fo ; for it feldom fails to pro-' 
duce an expectoration, and to abate the diftrefling fa- 
tigue of the cough. In thofe circumftances I have 


_ likewife found the common remedy. of 3{3 or Dy of 


balf. fulph. anifat. taken twice a-day, in a little pow- 
dered fugar or any other vehicle, a very efficacious 
one. I have alfo, many times, known a falutary re- 
vulfion made from the lungs by the fimple application 
of a large plafter, about five or fix inches diameter, of 
Burgundy pitch between the fhoulders ; for the per{pi- 
rable matter, which is locked up under it, becomes fo 
fharp and acrid, that in a few days it feldoms fails to 
produce a very confiderable itching, fome little ten- 
dency to inflammation, and very frequently a great 
number of boils. ‘This application fhould be conti- 
nued (the platter being occafionally changed), for 


‘three weeks or a month, or longer, if the complaint 


be not fo foon removed. 

«« And here I cannot help obferving, that, though 
feemingly a trifling, it is however by no means a ufelefs 
caution to the tender patient, not to expofe his fhoul- 
ders in bed, and during the night, to the cold; but 
when he lies down to take care they be kept warm, 
by drawing the bed-cloaths up clofe to his back and 
neck. 

‘“‘ If, however, notwithftanding thefe and other 
means, the cough, continuing dry or unattended with 
a proper expectoration, fhould”perfevere in haraffing 
the patient; if, at laft, it fhould produce, together 
with a forenefs, fhooting pains through the breait and 
between the fhoulders, attended alfo with fhortnefs of 
the breath ; and if, added to this, flufhes of the cheeks 
after meals, fcalding in the hands and feet, and other 
fymptoms of a heétic, fhould accompany the diforder; 
there is certainly no time to be loit, as there is the 
greateft reafon to apprehend that fome acrimony in 
the habit is determined to the tender fubftance of 
the lungs, and that confequently tubercular fuppura- 
tions will follow. In this critical and dangerous fi- 
tuation, I think I can venture to fay from long expe- 
rience, that, accompanied with change of air and ac. 
cational bleedings, the patient wilk find his greateft fe- 
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pfluvia cyyity in a drain from a large fcapulary iffue, affifted 


by a diet of affes milk and vegetables.” 
Genus XLI. DYSENTERIA. 


The DysenTERy. 


Dyfenteria, Sauv. gen. 248. Lin. 191. Vog. 107- 
Sag. 183. Hoffm. IIT. 151. Funck. 76. 


Defeription. ‘The dyfentery is a difeafe in which 
the patient has frequent ftools, accompanied with 
much griping, and followed by a_tenefmus. The 
ftools, though frequent, are generally in {mall quan- 
tity ; and the matter voided is chiefly mucus, fome- 
times mixed with blood. At the fame time, the na- 
tural feces feldom appear; and when they do, it is 
generally in a compact and hardened form, often un- 
der the form of {mall hard fubftances known by the 
name of /cybale. This difeafe occurs efpecially in 
fammer and autumn, at the fame time with autumnal 
intermittent and remittent fevers ; and with thefe it 
is often complicated. It comes on fometimes ‘with 
cold fhiverings, and other fymptoms of pyrexia; but 
more commonly the fymptoms of the topical affection 
appear firft. The belly is coftive, with an unufual fla- 
tulence in the bowels. Sometimes, though more rare- 
ly, fome degree of diarrhoea is the firft appearance.— 
In moft cafes, the difeafe begins with griping, and a 
frequent inclination to go to ttool. In indulging this, 
little is voided, but fome tenefmus attends it. By de- 
grees the ftools become more frequent, the griping 
more feyere, and the tenefmus more confiderable.— 
With thefe fymptoms there is a lofs of appetite, and 
frequently ficknefs, naufea, and vomiting, alfo affect- 
ing the patient. At the fame time there is ‘always 
more or lefs of pyrexia prefent. It is fometimes of 
the remittent kind, and obferves a tertian period.— 
Sometimes the pyrexia is manifeftly inflammatory, and 
very often of a putrid kind. Thefe febrile ftates con- 
tinue to accompany the difeafe during its whole courle, 
efpecially when it terminates foon in a fatal manner. 
In other cafes, the febrile ftate almott entirely difap- 
pears, while the proper dyfenteric fymptoms remain 
for a long time after. In the courfe of the difeafe, 
whether for a fhorter or a longer time, the matter 
voided by ftool is very various. Sometimes it is mere- 
ly a mucous matter, without any blood, exhibiting 
that difeafe which is named by fome the morbus muco- 
fus, and by others. the dyfenteria alba. For the moft 
part, however, the mucus difcharged is more or lefs 
mixed with blood. This fometimes appears only in 
ftreaks among the mucus ; but at other times is more 
copious, giving a tinct to the whole; and upon fome 
occafions a pure and unmixed blood is voided in con- 
fiderable quantity. In other refpeéts, the matter void- 
ed is varioufly changed in colour and confiftence, and 
is commonly of'a ftrong and unufually fetid odour. It 
is probable, that fometimes a genuine pus is voided, 
and frequently a putrid fanies, proceeding from gan- 
grenous parts. ‘here are very often mixed with the 
liquid matter fome films of a membranous appear- 
ance, and frequently fome {mall maffes of a feemingly 
{ebaceous matter. While the ftools voiding thefe va- 
rious matters are, in many inftances, exceedingly fre- 
quent, it is feldom that natural feces appear in them ; 
and when they do appear, it is, as we have faid, in the 
form of fcybala, that is, in fomewhat hardened, {e- 
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parate balls. 
efforts of nature or as folicited by art, they procure 
a remiffion of all the fymptoms, and more-efpecially of 
the frequent ftools, griping, and tenefmus. 

Accompanied with thefe circumftances, the difeafe 
proceeds for a longer or a fhorter time. When the 
pyrexia attending it is of a violent inflammatory kind, 
and more efpecially when it is of a very putrid nature, 
the difeafe often terminates fatally in a very few days, 
with all the marks of a fupervening gangrene. When 
the febrile {tate is more moderate, or difappears alto- 
gether, the difeafe is often protracted for weeks, and 
even for months; but, even then, aftér a various du- 
ration, it often terminates fatally, and generally in 
confequence of a return and confiderable aggravation 
of the inflammatory and putrid ftates. In fome cafes, 
the difeafe ceafes fpontaneoufly; the frequency of 
ftools, the griping, and tenefmus, gradually diminifh- 
ing, while natural ftools return. In other cafes, the 
difeafe, with moderate fymptoms, continues long, and 
ends in a diarrheea, fometimes accompanied with lien- 
teric fymptoms. 

Caufes, &c. The remote caufes of this difeafe 
have been varioufly judged of. It generally arifes in 
fummer or autumn, after confiderable heats have pre- 
vailed for fome time, and efpecially after very warm 
and at the fame time very dry ftates of the weather ; 
and the difeafe is much more frequent in warm than 
in cooler climates. It happens, therefore, in the fame 
circumftances and feafons which confiderably affect 
the ftate of the bile in the human body : but the cho- 
lera is often without any dyfenteric fymptoms, and co- 
pious difcharges of bile have been found to relieve the 
fymptoms of dyfentery ;, fo that it is difficult to de- 
termine what connection the difeafe has with the flate 
of the bile. 

It has been obferved, that the effluvia from very 
putrid animal-fubftances readily affect the alimentary 
canal, and, upon occation, they certainly produce a 
diarrhoea ; but whether they ever produce a genuine 
dyfentery, is not certain. 

The dyfentery does often manifeftly arife from the 
application of cold, but the difeafe is always contagi- 
ous ; and, by the propagation of fuch contagion, in- 
dependent of cold, or other exciting caufes, it be- 
comes epidemic in camps and,other places. It is, 
therefore, to be doubted if the application. of coll 
ever produces the difeafe, unlefs where the {pecific con- 
tagion has been previoufly received into the body ; 
and, upon the whole, it is probable that a {pecific con- 
tagion is to be confidered as being always the remote 
caufe of this difeafe. - 

Whether this contagion, like many others, be of a 
permanent nature, and only fhows its effects in certain 
circumftances which render it aétive, or if it be occa- 
fionally produced, we cannot determine. Neither, if 
the latter fuppofition be received, can we fay by what 
means it may be generated. As little do we know 
any thing of its nature, confidered in itfelf ; or at 
moft, only this, that, in common with many other con- 
tagions, it is very often fomewhat of a putrid nature, 
and capable of inducing a putrefcent tendency in the 
human body. ‘This, however, does not at all explain 


the peculiar effeét of inducing thofe fymptoms which 
properly and effentially conttitute dyfentery. Of 
thefe fymptoms the proximate caule is itil sau 
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‘Profluvia The common opinion ‘has been, that the difeafe de- 
ap eee 
“——vY—~ pends upon an acrid matter thrown upon or fomehow 


generated in the inteftines, exciting their periftaltic 
motion, and thereby producing the frequent ftools 
which occur in this difeafe. But this fuppofition can- 
not be adopted ; for, in all the inftances known, of 
acrid fubftances applied to the inteftines, and produ- 


‘cing frequent ftools, they at the fame time produce 


copious ftools, as might be expected from acrid fub- 
ftances applied to any length of the inteftines. ‘This, 


‘however, is not the cafe in dyfentery, in which the 


flools, however frequent, are generally, in very {mall 


quantity, and fuch as may be fuppofed to proceed 


from the lower parts of the rectum only. With re- 


Mpect to the fuperior portions of the inteftines, and 


particularly thofe of the colon, it is probable they are 
under a preternatural and confiderable degree of con- 
‘{tri€tion : for, as we have faid above, the natural fe- 


-ces are feldom voided ; and when they are, it is in a 


form which gives reafon to fuppofe they have heen 
long retained in the cells of the colon, and confe- 
quently that the colon had been affected with a preter- 
natural conftriction. This is confirmed by almoft all 
the diffe€tions which have been made of the bodies of 
dyfenteric patients ; in which, when gangrene had not 
entirely deftroyed the texture and form of the parts, 
large portions of the great guts have been found af- 
feted with a very confiderable contftriGtion. 

The proximate caufe of dyfentery, or at leaft the 
chief part of the proximate caufe, feems to confift ina 
preternatural conftriGtion of the colon, occafioning, at 
the fame time, thofe fpafmodic efforts which are felt 
in fevere gripings, and which efforts, propagated down- 
wards to the re¢tum, occafion there the frequent mu- 
cous ftools and tenefmus. But whether this expla- 


nation fhali be admitted or not, it will ftill remain cer- - 


tain, that hardened faces, retained in the colon, are 
the caufe of the griping, freqvent ftools, and tenef- 
mus: for the evacuation of thefe faces, whether by 
nature or by art, gives relief from the fymptoms men- 
tioned ; and it willbe more fully and ufefully confirm- 
ed by this, that the moft immediate and fuccefsful cure 
of dyfentery is obtained by an early and conftant at- 
tention to the preventing the conftriftion, and the fre- 
quent ftagnation of feces in the colon. 

Cure. In the early-periods of this difeafe, the objects 
chiefly to be aimed at are the following: The dif- 
charge of acrid matter depofited in the alimentary 
canal; the counteraCting the influence of this matter 
when it cannot be evacuated ; the obviating the effects 
refulting from fuch acrid matter as can neither be eva- 
cuated nor deftroyed ; and, finally, the prevention of 
any further feparation and depofition of fuch matter 
in the alimentary canal. In the more advanced pe- 
riods of the difeafe, the principal obje€ts are, the gi- 
ving a proper defence to the inteftines againft irrita- 
ting caufes ; the diminution of morbid fenfibility of 
the inteftinal canal; and the reftoration of due vigour 
to the fyftem in general, but to the inteftines in par- 
ticular, 

The moft eminent of our late praétitioners, and 
of greateft experience in this difeafe, feem to be 
of opinion, that it is to be cured moft effectual- 
ly by purging, affiduoufly employed. The means 
may be various; but the moft gentle laxatives are 


domen continued for fome time. 
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quently repeated, thefe are the moit fafe, more ef. 
pecially as an inflammatory ftate fo frequently ac- 
companies the difeafe. Whatever laxatives produce 
an evacuation of natural feces, and a confequent re- 
miffion of the fymptoms, will be fufficient to effectuate 
the cure. But if the gentle laxatives fhall not pro- 
duce the evacuation now mentioned, fomewhat more 
powerful muft be employed; and Dr Cullen has 
found nothing more proper or convenient than tartar 
emetic, given ‘in fmall dofes, and at {uch intervals as 
may determine its operation to be chiefly by ftool. 
‘T’o the antimonialed tartar, however, employed asa 
purgative, the great ficknefe which it is apt to occa- 
fion, and the tendency which it has, notwithitanding 
every precaution, to operate as an emetic, are certain- 
ly objeGtions. Another antimonial, at one time con- 
fidered as an almoft infallible remedy for this dif- 
eafe, the vitrum antimonii ceratum, is no lefs excep- 
tionable, from the uncertainty and violence of its ope- 
ration; and perhaps the fafeit and beft purgatives are 
the different neutral falts, particularly thofe contain- 
ing foffile alkali, fuch as the foda vitriolata tartari- 
fata or phofphorata. Rhubarb, fo frequently em- 
ployed, is, he thinks, in feveral refpects, amongit the 
mott unfit purgatives ; and indeed from its aftringent 
quality, it is exceptionable at the commericement of the 
affection, unlefs it be conjoined with fomething to ren- 
der its operation more brifk, fuch as mild. muriated 
mercury, or calomel as it is commonly called. 

Vomiting has been held a principal remedy in this 
difeafe; and may be ufefully employed in the be- 
ginning, with a view to both the flate of the 
ftomach and of the fever: but it is not neceflary 
to repeat it often ; and, unlefs the emetics employed 
operate alfo by ftool, they are of little fervice. 
Ipecacuanha is by no means a fpecific ; and it proves 
only ufeful when fo managed as to operate chiefly 
by ftool. 

For relieving the conftriction of the colon, and eva- 
cuating the retained faces, glyfters may fometimes 
be ufeful; but they are feldom fo effeétual as laxatives 
given by the mouth; and acrid glyfters, if they be 
not effectual in evacuating the colon, may prove hurt- 
ful by ftimulating the rectum too much. 

The frequent and fevere griping attending this 
difeafe, leads almoft neceflarily ‘to the ufe of opiates ; 
and they are very effectual for the purpofe of relieving 
from the gripes: but, by occafioning an interruption 
of the action of the fmall inteltines, they favour the 
conftriGtion of the colon, and thereby aggravate the 
difeafe ; and if, at the fame time, the ufe of them 
fuperfede in any meafure the employing purgatives, 
it is doing much mifchief ; and the neglect of purging 
feems to be the only thing which renders the ufe of 
opiates very neceflary. 

When the gripes are both frequent and fevere, 
they may fometimes be relieved by the employ- 
ment of the femicupium, or by fomentation of the ab- 
In the fame cafe, 
the pains may be relieved, and the conftriGtion of the 
colon may be taken off, by blifters applied to the 
lower belly. . 

At the beginning of this difeafe, when the fever 
is any way confiderable, blood-letting, in patients of 

tolerable 
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ufually fufficient ; and, as the medicine mutt be fre- Dyfe 


ice. 
via tolerable vigour, may be proper and neceffary ; and, 
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when the pulfe is full and hard, with other fymptoms 
of an inflammatory difpotition, blood-letting ought 
to be repeated. But, as the fever attending dyfentery 
is often of the typhoid kind, or does, in the courfe of 
the difeafe, become foon of that nature, blood-letting 
mut be cautioufly employed. | 

From our account of the nature of this difeafe, it 
will be fufficiently obvious, that the ufe of aftringents 
in the beginning of it muft be very pernicious. But 
although aitringents may be hurtful at early periods 
of this affection, yet it cannot be denied, that where 


frequent loofe itools remain after the febrile fymp-- 


toms have fubfided, they are often of great fervice 
for diminifhing morbid. fenfibility, and reftoring due 
vigour to the inteitinal canal. Accordingly, on unis 
ground a variety of articles have been highly celebra- 
ted in this affection; among others we may mention 
the quaffia, radix indica lopeziana, verbafcum, ex- 
tractum catechu, and gum kino, all of which have 
certainly in particular cafes been employed with great 
advantage. And perhaps alfo, on the fame principles, 
we are to account for the benefit which has been fome- 
times derived from the nux vomica, a remedy highly 
extolled in cafes of dyfentery by fome of the Swedith 
phyficians ; but this article, it muit be allowed, often 
proves very powerful as an evacuant. Its effects, how- 
ever, whatever its mode of operation may be, are too 
precarious to allow its ever being introduced into 
common practice ; and in this country, it has, we be- 
lieve, been but very rarely employed. .Whether 
an acrid matter be the original caufe of the dyfen- 
tery, may be uncertain; but, from the indigeftion,. 
and the ftagnation of fluids, which attend the dif- 
eafe, we may fuppofe that fome acrid matters are con- 
ftantly prefent in the ftomach and inteftines; and: 
therefore that demulcents may be always ufefully em- 
ployed. At the fame time, from the confideration: 
that mild oily matters thrown into the inteftines in 
eonfiderable quantity always prove laxative, Dr Cullen 
is of opinion, that the oleaginous demulcents are the 
moft ufeful. Where, however, thefe are not accep- 
table to the patient’s tafte, thofe of the mucilaginous 
and farinaceous kind, as the decoétum hordei, potio: 
cretacea, &c. are often employed with advantage. 

As this difeafe is fo often of an inflammatory or 
of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet em- 
ployed in it fhould be vegetable and acefcent. Milk, 
in its entire ftate, is of doubtful quality in many. 
cafes; but even fome portion of the cream is often al-- 
lowable, and whey is always proper.—In the firit 
ftages of the difeafe, the fweet and fubacid fruits are 
allowable, and even proper. It is inthe more advan- 
ced ftages only that any morbid acidity feems to pre- 
vail in the ftomach, and to require fome referve in the 
ufe of acefcents. At the beginning of the difeafe, .ab-- 
forbents feem to be fuperfluous ; and, by their aftrin- 
gent and feptic powers,.they may be hurtful; but in 
after periods they are often of advantage. 

When this difeafe is complicated with an intermit+ 
tent, and is protracted from that circumitance chiefly, 
it.is to be treated as an intermittent, by adminifter- 
ing the Peruvian bark, which in the earlier periods. 
of the. difeafe is. hardly to be admitted, 
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Orver Il. COMATA. 


Comata, Sauv. Clafs VI. Ord. II. Sag. Clafs IX. 
Ord. V. 

Soporofi, Zin. Clafs VI. Ord. IT. 

Adynamiz, Vog. Clafs VI. 

Nervorum refolutiones, Hoffm. III. 194. 

Affectus foporofi, Hoffm. 111. 209. 

Motuum vitalium defectus, Funck. 114. 


Genus XLII. APOPLEXIA. 


The Aropiexy. 


Lin. 101. Vog. 229. 


Apoplexia, Sauv. gen. 182. 
Sag. gen: 288. Wep- 


Boerh. 1007: Funck. 117. 
fer. Hitt, apopleéticorum. 
Carus, Sauv. gen. 181. Lin, 
Boerh. 1045. Sag. gen. 287. 
Cataphora, Sauv. gen. 180. Lin. 99. 
Boerh. 1048. Sag. gen. 286. 
Coma, Vog. 232. Boerh. 1048. 
Hemorrhagia cerebri, Hoffm. II. 240. 


100. Vog. 231. 


Vog. 232% 


To this genus alfo Dr Cullen reckons the following: 


difeafes to belong. 


Catalepfis, Sawv. gen. 176. Lin. 129. Vog. 2306 
Sag. gen. 281. Boerh. 1036. Funck. 44. 
Affectus cerebri fpafmodico-ecttaticus,. Hofm. ILI. 


44. 
Ecttafis, Savvy. gen. 177. Vog. 333. - Sag. gen. 


283. 
The following he reckons fymptomatie. 
Typhomania,.Sauv. gen. 178: Lin. 97. Vog. 23: 


Sag. gen. 284. 
Lethargus, Sauv.. gen. 
Sag. gen. 285. 


179. Lik 98 Vog. 22. 


This difeafe appears under modifications fo vari- 
ous, as to require fome obfervations with refpe& to 
each.. 


Sp. I. 


Défcription. In this difeafe the patients fall fud- 
denly down, and are deprived’ of all fenfe and voluntary 
motion,- but without convulfions. A giddinefs of the 
head, noife in the ears, corrufcations before the 
eyes,. and rednefs of the face, ufually precede. The 


The Sanguineous Apopiexr. 


diftinguifhing fymptom of the.difeafe is a deep fleep, . 


attended with violent {norting ; if any thing be put 
into the mouth,.it 1s returned through the nofeé; nor 
can any thing be. {wallowed without shutting the 
noftrils ; and even when this is done,.the perfon is in 
the utmoft danger of fuffocations Sometimes apo- 


plectic patients will open their eyes after haying taken. 


a large dofe of an emetic ; but if they fhow no fign of 
fenfe, there is not the leait hope of their recovery. 
Sometimes the.apoplexy terminates in an hemiplegia 3 
in which cafe it.comes on with a diltortion of the 
mouth towards the found fide, a drawing of the 


tongue the, fame way, and {tammering of the {peech.- 
Difleétions fometimes fhow a rupture of fome veffels” 


of the meninges, or even veflels of the brain itfelf ; 


though fometimes,.if we may. believe. Dr. Willis, no» 
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defect 1s to be obferved either in the cerebrum or 


sewer" cerebellum. 


Caufes, &c. The general caufe of a fanguineous 
apoplexy is a plethoric habit of body, with a deter- 
mination to the head. The difeafe therefore may be 
brought on by whatever violently urges on the circula- 
tion of the blood; fuch as furfeits, intoxication, violent 
paflions of the mind, immoderate exercife, &c. It 
takes place, however, for the nioft part, when the venous 
plethora has fubfifted for a confiderable time in the 
fyftem. For that reafon it commonly does not attack 
people till paft the age of 60; and that whether the 
patients are corpulent and have a fhort neck, or 
whether they are of a lean habit of body. Till peo- 
ple be paft the age of childhood, apoplexy never 
happens. 

Prognofis. ‘This difeafe very often kills at its firft 
attack 3 and few furvive a repetition of the fit; fo 
that thofe who make mention of people who have fur- 
vived feveral attacks of the apoplexy, have probably 
miftaken the epilepfy for this difeafe. In no difeafe 
is the prognofis more fatal; fince thofe who feem to 
be recovering from a fit, are frequently and fuddenly 
carried off by its return, without either warning of its 
approach or poflibility of preventing it. The good 


figns are when the difeafe apparently wears off, and - 


the patient evidently begins to recover; the bad 
ones are when all the fymptoms continue and in+ 
creafe. 

Cure. The great obje& to be aimed at, is to reftere 
the connection between the feritient and corporeal parts 
of the fyftem ; and when interruption to this connec- 
tion proceeds from compreffion in the brain by blood, 
this is to be attempted, in the firft place, by large 
and repeated bleedings; after which, the fame reme- 
dies are to be ufed as in the ferous apoplexy, after- 
mentioned. ‘The body is to be kept in a fomewhat 
erect pofture, and the head fupported in that fitua- 
tion. 

Sp. (I. The Serous- Aporrexr. 


Apoplexia pituitofa, Sauv. fp. 7. Apoplexia ferofa, 
Preyfinger, {p. 4. Morg. de caufis, kc. LV. LX. 

Carus a hydrocephalo, Sauv. {p. 16. 

Cataphora hydrocephalica, Sauv. fp. 6. 

Cataphora fomnolenta, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Lethargus literatorum, Sauv. 7. 
Aphor. ro1o. 2 7 and 3 &, 


Defcription. In this fpecies the pulfe is weak, the 
face pale, and there is a diminution of the natural heat. 
On diffection, the ventricles of the brain are found 
to contain a larger quantity of fluid than they 
ought; the other fymptoms are the fame as in the 
former. 

Caufes, &c. This may arife from any thing which 
induces a debilitated ftate of the body, fuch as de- 
prefling paffions of the mind, much ftudy, watching, 
&c. It may alfo be brought on by a too plentiful 
ufe of diluting, acidulated drinks. It doth not, how- 
ever, follow, that the extravafated ferum above men- 
tioned in the ventricles of the brain is always the caufe 
of the difeafe, fince the animal-humours are very fre- 
quently obferved to ooze out in plenty through the 
coats of the containing veflels after death, though no 
extravafation took place during life. 
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Prognofis. 
other; and what hath been faid of the prognofis of 
the fanguineous, may alfo be faid of that of the ferous, 
apoplexy. 

Cure. In this {pecies venefeétion can fcarcely be 
admitted: acrid purgatives, emetics, and ftimulating 
clyfters, are recommended to carry off the fuperabun- 
dant ferum; but in bodies already debilitated, they 
may perhaps be liable to the fame exceptions with 
venefection itfelf. Volatile falts, cephalic elixirs, and 
cordials, are alfo prefcribed; arid in cafe of a hemiplegia 
{upervening, the cure is tobe attempted by aperient 
ptifans, cathartics, and fudorifics ; gentle exercife, as 
riding ina carriage ; with blifters and fuch ftimulating 
medicines as are in general had recourfe to in affections 
originally of the paralytic kind. 


Sp. Iii. Hydrocephalic Arorrexr, or Drop/y of the 
Brain, 


. Hydrocephalus interior, Sazv. fp. 1. 

Hydrocephalus internus, Vhyt’s works, pag. 725. 
London Med. Obf. vol. iv. art. 3, 6, and 29. 
Gaudelius de hydrocephalo, apud Sandifort The. 


faur. vol, ii. 


Hydrocephalus acutus, Quin, Diff. de hydrocephalo, 


177.9 
Afthenia a hydrocephalo, Sauv. fp. 3. 
fiftory and defcription. This difeafe has been accu- 


rately treated within thefe few years by feveral emi- 
nent phyficians, particularly the late Dr Whytt, Dr 
Fothergill, and Dr Watfon; who concur in opinion, 
with refpect to the feat of the complaint, the moft of 
its fymptoms, and its general fatality. Out of twenty 
patients that had fallen under Dr Whytt’s obferva- 
tion, he candidly owns that he had been fo unfortunate 
as to cure only one who laboured under the chara¢te- 
riftic fymptoms of the hydrocephalus; and he fufpeéts 
that thofe who imagine they have been more fuccefs« 
ful, had miftaken another diftemper for this. It is by 
all fuppofed to confift in a dropfy of the ventricles of 
the brain ; and this opinion is fully eftablifhed by dif. 
fections. It is obferved to happen more commonly to 
healthy, active, lively children, than to thofe of a dif. 
ferent difpofition. 

Dr Whytt fuppofes that the commencement of this 
difeafe is obfcure; that it is generally fome months 
in forming; and that, after fome obvious urgent fymp- 
toms rendering affiftance neceflary, it continues fome 
weeks before its fatal termination. This, in general, 
differs from what has hitherto been obferved by Dr 
Fothergill; the latter informing us, that he has feen 
children, who, from all appearance, were healthy and 
ative, feized with this diftemper, and carried off in 
about 14 days. He has feldom been able to trace the 
commencement of it above three weeks. 

‘Though the hydrocephalus be moft incident to chil- 
dren, it has been fometimes obferved in adults; as ap- 
pears from a cafe related by Dr Huck, and from fome 
others. i 

When the difeafe appears under its moft common 
form, the fymptoms at different periods ar¢ fo various 
as to lead Dr Whytt to divide the difeafe into three 
ftages, which are chiefly marked by changes occurring 
in the condition of the pulfe. At the beginning it 1s 

quicker 


Pra 
This fpecies is equally fatal with the Apop 
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trembling undulations beyond the poffbilicy of count- Apeplexia. 


tice, 


ata quicker than hatural; afterwards it becomes uncom- 


monly flow; and towards the ‘conclufiol of the dif- 
‘eafe it becomes again quicker than natural, but at 
the fame time very irregular. 

Thofe who are feized with this diftemper ufually 
complain firft of a pain in fome part below the head ; 
moft’ commonly about the nape of the neck and 
fhoulders ; often in the legs; and fometimes, but more 
rarely, in the arms. ‘The pain is not uniformly acute, 
nor always fixed to one place; and fometimes does 
not affe&t the limbs. In the latter cafe, the head and 
fLomach have been found to be moft difordered ; fo 
that when the pain occupied the limbs, the ficknefs or 
head-ach was lefs confiderable ; and when the head 
became the feat of the complaint, the pain in the limbs 
was feldom or never mentioned. Some had very vio- 
lent fickneffes and violent head-achs alternately. From 
being perfectly well and fportive, fome were in a few 
hours feized with thofe pains in the limbs, or with 
ficknefs, or head-ach, in a flight degree, commonly af- 
ter dinner ; but fome were obferved to droop a few 
days before they complained of any local indifpofition. 
In this manner they continued three, four, or five 
days, more or lefs, as the children were healthy and 
vigorous. They then commonly complain of an acute 
deep-feated pain in the head, extending acrofs the 
forehead from temple to temple; of which, and a fick- 
nefs, they alternately complain in fhort and affecting 
exclamations 3 dofing a little in the intervals, breath- 
ing irregularly, and fighing much while awake. Some- 
times their fighs, for the fpace of a few minutes, are 
racefflant. 

As the difeafe advances, the ne becomes: flowee 
and irregular, the ftrokes being made both with une- 
gual force and in unequal times, till within a day or 
two of the fatal termi.ation of the diforder, when it 
becomes exceeding quick; the breathing being at the 
fame time deep, igregular, and laborious. -After the 
firft accefs, which is often attended with feverifh heats; 
efpecially towards evening, the heat of the body is for 
the moft part temperate, till at lait it keeps pace with 
the increafing quicknefs of the pulfe. The head and 
precordia are always hot from the firft attack. The 
fleeps are fhort and difturbed, fometimes interrupted by 
watchfulnefs ; befides which there are ftartings. 

In the firlk flage of the difeafe there feems to be a 
peculiar fenfibility of the eyes, as appears from the in- 
tolerance of light. But in the progrefs of the dif 
eafe a very oppofite flate occurs: ‘The pupil is re- 
markably dilated, and cannot be made to contract by 
the action even of ftrong light; fuch, for example, as 
by bringing a candle very near to it. In many cafes 
there is reafon to believe that total blindnefs occurs ; 
Often alfo the pupil of one eye is more dilated than 
that of another, and the power of moving the eyes is 
alfo morbidly affeted. Thofe children, who were ne- 
ver obferved to f{quint before, often become afleG&ed 
with a very great degree of flrabifmus. The patients 
are unwilling to be difturbed for any purpofe, and can 
bear no pofture but that of lying horizontally. One 
or both hands are moft ‘commonly about their heads. 
The urine and ftools come away infenfil jy. At length 
the eyelids become paralytic, great heat accompanied 
with fweat overfpreads the whole body, refpiration is 
rendered totaliy: fufpirious, the pulle. iqcreafes.in‘its 
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ing, till ‘the vital motions entirely ceafe; and fome. 
times convulfions conclude the fcene. 

Many of the fymptoms above enumerated are fo 
common to worm-cafes, teething, and other irritating 
caufes, that it is difficult to fix upon any which par- 
ticularly charaCterife this difeafe. The moft peculiar 
feem to be the pains in the limbs, with ficknefs and in- 
ceflant head-ach; which, though frequent in other dif- 
eafes of children, are neither fo uniformly nor fo con- 
{tantly attendant as in this. Another circumflance 
obferved to be familiar, if not peculiar to this diftem- 
per, is, that the patients are not only coftive, but it is 
likewife with the greateft difficulty that ftools can be 
procured. “Thefe are generally of a very dark green- 
ih colour with an oilinefs or a glafly bile, rather than 
the flime which accompanies worms; and they are, 
for the moit part, extremely offenfive. No pofitive 
conclufion can be drawn from the appearance of the 
urine; it being various, in different fubjects, both in 
its colour and contents, according to the quantity of 
liquor they drink, and the time between the difcharges 
of the urine. From their unwillingnefs to be moved, 
they often retain their water 12 or rs hours, and 
fometimes longer. In complaints arifing from worms, 
and in dentition, convulfions are more frequent than 
in this diforder. Children fubje& to fits are fome- 
times feized with them a few days before’ they die. 
Sometimes thefe continue 24 hours inceflantly, and 
till they expire. 

Caufes. The caufes of internal hydrocephalus are 
very much unknown. Some fuppofe it to proceed 
from a rupture of fome of the lymphatic veflele of the 
brain. But this fuppofition is fo far from being con- 
firmed by any anatomical obfervation, that even the 
exiftence of fuch veffels in the brain is not clearly 
demonftrated. That lymphatics, however, do exift in 
the brain, cannot be doubted; and one of the moft 
probable caufes giving rife to an accumulation of wa- 
ter in the brain is a diminifhed aGtion of thefe. Here, 
however, as well as in other places, accumulation may 
alfo be the confequence of augmented effufion; and in 
this way, an inflammatory difpofition, as fome have 
fuppofed, may give rife to the affeGtion. But from 
whatever caufe an accumulation of water in the ven- 
tricles of the brain may be produced, there can be no 
doubt that from this the principal fymptoms of the 
difeafe arife, and that acure is to be accomplifhed only 
by the removal of it. It is, however, probable, that 
the fymptoms are fomewhat varied by the pofition of 
the water, and that the affeCtion of vifion in paxticular 
is often the confequence of fome morbid fate about 
the thalami nervorum opticorum ; at lealt, in many cafes, 
large colle€tions of water in the ventricles have oc- 
curred, without either ftrabifmus, intolerance of light, 
or dilatation of the pupil. And in cafes where thefe 
fymptoms have taken place to a remarkable degree, 
while upon diffeétion after death but a very. {mall col- 
le&tion of water was found in the ventricles, it has been 
obferved that a peculiar tumid appearance was dif. 


covered about the optic nerves, which upon examination. 


was found to arife from water in the cellular texture. 
sg ; k ‘ 

This may have given comprefhion producing a ftate of 
infenfibility ; but it may have been preceded, -or jit 


may even have originated from, fome inflammatory af- 
fection 
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Comata feétion of thefe parts, producing the intolerance of 
Sey Tie: 


Prognofis and Cure. Till very lately this diforder 
was reckoned totally incurable; but of late it has been 
alleged, that mercury, if applied in time, will remove 
every fymptom. This remedy was firft thought of by 
Dr Dobfon of Liverpool, and afterwards employed 
apparently with fuecefs by Dr Percival and others. 
The method of exhibiting this medicine m_order to 
effe& a cure, as well as the inutility of other medi- 
cines, will fully appear from the following cafes. 


Casel. By Dr Percivat. 
«¢ September 4. 1777. Mafter H. a child at the 


breaft, aged feven months, has laboured about a fort- 
night under a flow irregular fever. His eyes have 
been now and then a little diftorted; he has been af- 
feéted with fome degree of ftupor; his gums have been 
inflamed and tender; and his mouth uncommonly dry. 
No tooth has yet made its appearance. An emetic 
has been adminiftered; a blifter applied to his back ; 
and his belly has been kept foluble by repeated {mall 
dofes of magnefia. During the adtion of the blifter, 
he was thought to be much better, but he foon re- 
lapfed into his former ftate, 

« About three o’clock this morning he was con- 
vuifed: at nine I faw him; and from his countenance 


inftantly fufpeted a dropfy of the brain. The fymp- 


‘toms confirmed my apprehenfions. His fkin was hot; 


yet his pulfe beat only 78 ftrokes in a minute, which 
were irregular. The pupils of his eyes were confider- 
ably, but unequally, dilated; nor did they contraét 
much when a hghted candle was fuddenly held before 
them. He often fquinted, efpecially with the right 
eye, and feemed to take no notice of any objets around 
him. He refufed the breaft, and feldom fwallowed tilk 
the lips and tongue had been ftimulated with a fea- 
ther. During feveral days paft, he had been frequent- 
ly obferved to rub the end of his nofe when his hand 
was at liberty; and, notwithftanding his ftupor, he 
had been uncommonly watchfal. 1 examined his head, 
and founda manifeft tumor of the bregma, which had 
never before been noticed. Convinced by all thefe 
circumftanees that the child laboured under the hydro- 
cephalus internus, and that he was now in the fecond 
ftage of that diforder, I directed ten zrains of the u7- 
guentum mercuriale mitius ‘to be rubbed into his thighs 
every three hours, till the mouth fhould be affected, 
and a tea-fpoonful of the following mixture tobe given 
whenever the convulfive fymptoms recurred. 

R. Salis ammon. vol. Ji. Sucet Lemon. 3vi. Mofch. oft. 
mucilagine gum. Arabic. folut. gr. vi. Sacch. alb. q. f. 
ad gratiam. Af. : 

«Small blifters were applied om each fide of the 
head, juft below the bregma; and a folded rag, fre- 
quently moiftened with brandy, was laid upon the tu- 
mor to promote abforption. An emetic had been 
yiven early in the morning, by which a large quantity 
of bile was difcharged ; and a veficatory had alfo been 
applied to his leg. 

«¢ September 5. nine o’clock. The child has had 
frequent convulfions in the night; his right cye is 
much diftorted ; and it has been remarked, that he 
feldom moves the right hand. The pulfe beat 120 
flrokes ina minute, Two {cruples of the mereurial 
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ointment have been ufed, and he has taken five grains Apog 


of mufk. A large difcharge of ferum has been pro- ’ 
duced by the blifters,, Five o’clock, P.M. the tumor 
of the head is fenftbly diminifhed; the child’s mouth 
is now moift, and often filled with faliva; and his 
tongue appears to be fwolen. His pulle beat 146 
ftrokes in a minute. I directed another blifter to be 
applied to the head. 

«¢ September 6. His convulfions have been much 
flichter; his eyes are frequently diftorted ; and the 
pupils of each are more contracted. The ftupor is 
confiderably abated; the child feems to take fome no- 
tice, diftinguifhes talle, and fwallows freely. The mufk 
has been continued; and half adram more of the mer- 
curial ointment has been confumed. A clyfter was 
injected laft night, but ineffeGtually : I therefore pre- 
feribed a grain of jalap, mixed with an equal quantity 
of fugar, to be given every three hours, till a motion 
to ftool fucceeded. ee 

«¢ September 7. The child has paffed the night 
more comfortably, but not free from convulfions. His 
head has fweated profufely, and the blifters have run: 
much. ‘The tumor of the bregma is confiderably re- 
duced. The jalap operated gently laft night, and the 
mercurial unétion has been twice repeated. There is: 
an evident mitigation of all the fymptoms. 

«¢ Seprember 8. About eleven o’clock laft night, 
the child was attacked with fevere convulfions, which: 
recurred frequently till fx o’clock this morning. He 
has had a fhort fleep, and is now. compofed. His. 
pulfe beats 140 ftrokes in aminute; his heat 1s mode~ 
ate; and his fkin foft and perfpirable. The mereu- 
rial ointment has been again ufed; but, though his. 
gums and tongue are fore and very moilt, his breath, 
is not offenfive. I direéted a grain of calomel to be 
immediately given, to procure a ftool;. and a blifter- 
to be applied to the occiput. 

« September 10. He has paffed two nights almoft 
entirély free from convulfions. ‘l’en grains of the mer- 
curial ointment have been again rubbed into his thighs, 
The dofe of calomel occafioned three very offentive 
ftools ; and direGtions are given to repeat it, as he is 
again coftive. The blifter applied to the occiput, like 
the others, has produced a very copious difcharge, 
The tumor of the head is now fcarcely perceptible. 
Pulfe 120. 

“¢ September 12. At 12 o'clock laft night, the 
eonvulfions recurred with greater violence than ever, 
and ftill continue. Two teeth have almof protruded 
through the upper, and the fame number through the 
lower gum. Pulfe 160, tremulous, and irregular. J} 
diregted that the child thould be immediately put into 
a warm bath, and that the following remedies fhould 
be adminiitered. 

R. Lnfuf. rad. valer. fortiffimi 3x. 

Afafetid. elefte 38. M. f. Enema fatim injiciendum. 

R. Tin. valer. volat, 311. Dentur gutte ii. Subinde 

ecochleari parvula infufi rad. valer. fylv. fub forma 
thee paratt. 

«© The convulfions continued, but with lefs.wiolences 
and the child expired about one o’clock in the afters 
noon.” 

On this cafe the Door makes the following obfer- 
vations. ; 

The deployable cafe which I have related ap- 
pears 


ices 


ta pears to have originated from the irregular ation pro- 
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duced in the fyftem by dentition, and from the want 
of a due fecretion of faliva in the mouth, by which the 
fluid difcharges were probably increafed in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. That thefe difcharges were di 

minifhed, and that the extravafated water was abforb- 
ed, by the powerful action of the mercury, may be 
prefumed from the mitigation of all the fymptoms 
which fucceeded the falivation. And I am inclined to 
believe, that the convulfions under which the child 
expired were more owing to the irritation of his gums 
by the protrufion of four teeth, than to any remain- 
ing water in the brain; for the tumor of the head 
had entirely difappeared, and after death there was a 
manifelt depreflion of the bregma. During the fpace 
of a week, 110 grains of the unguenturh mercuriale 
mitius, which contains about 22 grains of mercury, 
was confumed in the ufual way of friQion. Perhaps 
half of this quantity might be abforbed, and carried 
into the courfe of circulation; to which may be added, 
part of the two grains of the calomel adminiftered in- 
ternally. "The fymptoms of the falivation were not 
violent ; and the effeéts of the mercury did not appear 
formidable or alarming, even to the parents of the 
child, who were apprifed of the nature of the diforder, 
and fully approved of the trial of this new method of 
treating it.” 


Case II. By Dr Dosson. 


. © On the 13th of February 17475, I was called to 
the only fon of Mr C. a gentleman of this place: the 
child was between three and four years of age; had 
been indifpofed about eight days; and had frequent- 
ly complained of pain in his head and wearinefs, and 
pains in his limbs: had been fick by fits, and fome: 
times vomited ; was feverifh, and could not bear the 
light. 

‘© ] was much alarmed on hearing this account, as 
the hydrocephalus internus had already proved fatal to 
three children of this family, who had all been under 
my care. And that this had been the difeafe was evi- 
dent, both from the fymptems and the appearances on 
difletion. But my alarm was much farther increafed 
on examining the little patient. The pulfe I found 
very frequent and irregular. The head hot, the cheeks 
flufhed, the pupils dilated, and a great degree ef ftra- 
bifmus. There remained no doubt with refpe@ to the 
nature of the difeafe. 

«‘ An emetic, fome calomel powders, and a parga- 
tive, had been adminiftered, without affording amy re- 
href. I dire€ted the pediluvium, and emetic tartar, to 
be given in fuch dofes as to excite naufea. 

““ February 14th. The fymptoms the fame, with 
Frequent ftartings, difturbed fleep, and toffing from 
fide to fide on the pillow. A blifter was applied be- 
tween the fhoulders, the pediluvium repeated, and the 
emetic tartar continued. 

* 15th. Comatofe, reftlefs, and fhrieking by fits. 
The pulfe flower than in health, and the eyes infenfible 
‘even to the impreffions of ftrong light. 

** As | had no hope of doing any thing effectual 
for the recovery of my patient, [ paid my vifits, pre- 
Heribed, and gave direétions with a foreboding and 


‘heavy heart. Anxioufly, however, confidering the cafe 
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in different points of view, and fully conwineed that it Apoplexia. 


was vain to purfue the ufual line of praétice, it oc- 


curred to me, that mercurials, fo far urged as to enter 
the courfe of circulation, and affe@t the falivary glands, 
might poffibly reach the fyftem of abforbents in the 
ventricles of the brain, and thus remove the extravafaz 
ted fluid. 

“© The fhort continuance of the difeafe, and the ap- 
parent ftrength of my patient, were favourable to the 
trial of this method. No time, however, was to be lott: 
The parents were confulted,. and readily gave their 
fan@tion to the propofal ; for they were convinced, that, 
unlefs fome powerful fleps were taken, this their only 
fon muft be numbered with thofe of their childron 
who had already fallen a facrifice to the difeafe. 

«The mercurial courfe, therefore, was commenced, 
and urged on with caution and expedition, In 48 
hours the breath began. to be offenfive ; the gums were 
reddifh and {welled ; and the fymptoms of the difeafe; 
fo far as could be diftinguifhed, were fomewhat abated. 
In 48 hours more the ptyalifm came on, and the difeafe 
was evidently declining. Between the 15th and 22d 
he took 20 grains of calomel, and one drachm of the 
ftrongeft mercurial ointment was likewife rubbed in 
well upon the legs and thighs. The dofe of calomel 
was one grain, mixed with a little fugar, and repeated 
at fuch intervals as the circumftances of the cafe point* 
ed out. 

“ After the 22d no mote mercurials were admini« 
ftered; a moderate ptyalifm continued for five or fix 
days, then gradually ceafed, and the difeafe was ens 
tirely removed. The bark was then given, as the beft 
tonic remedy after the mercurial courfe, and as the beft 
prefervative againft a relapfe. The ftrabifmus, I obfer- 
ved, was the laft fymptom which difappeared. 

‘“* From the 15th, no other medicines were ufed ex- 
cept mercurials The three fifters of the above pa 
tient, who all died of this difeafe, were treated with 
blifters ; and to one of them'they were applied in fuce 
ceffion to the head, behind the ears, and between the 
fhoulders.”’ ; 


Case Til, By Dr Peretvar. 


“ One of my own children, a girl, aged three years 
and three months, has lately been a fevere fufferer un- 
der this alarming malady. Asfoonas the charaeriftic 
fymptoms of the difeafe clearly manifeited themfelves, 


I laid afide all other remedies. convinced, by repeated: 


obfervation, of their infufliciency ; and truited folely, 
though with much folicitude, to the internal and ex- 
ternal ufe of mercury. In 48 hours, figns of amend- 
ment appeared, and ‘her recovery was perfected ‘in 
fix days. During this {pace of time, thirteen grains 
of calomel were adminiftered, and feven {ctuples of 
unguentum mercurtale fortius carefully rubbed into her 


legs.”’ 
Casz IV. By Mr Joun Macxiz Surgeon in pee 


tingten. 


Joun Axcoon, aged 27, of a thin habit of body, 
accaftomed for four or five years paft to work in a 
tan-yard in a very ftooping polture, was attacked in 
the beginning of May with an irregular intenmitting 
fever, accompanied with much pain in his joints. 


Hhz2 ‘Thefe 
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Comata Thefe complaints continued till about the middle of 
bemery—e Tune, when he was feized with a violent and conftant 


: Prag 
much the fame: Shrieked out' much, aad talked inco- Ap 
herently. Has had no ftool fince he took his phytic. 


pain in the back-part of his head, attended with great 
giddinefs, noife in his head and ears, dimnefs of fight, 
&c. and his fever became more continued. He lay in 
this fate upwards of a month, without receiving any 
benefit from fome medicines which he took during this 
period. 

Mr Mackie was called to him in the middle of July, 
and found him labouring under the following fymp- 
toms; A fixed pain on the right fide and back part of 
his head, which was frequently fo acute as.to make 
him quite outrageous, crying out, tearing his hair, 
beating himfelf on the head, &c. He had fuch a gid- 
dinefs, that, unlefs. ftrongly held, he could not fupport 
hiimfelf amoment in an upright pofture. He could not 


bear the light; and, when he did venture to open his, 


eyes, could not fee objects diftinétly. His pupils were 
uncommonly dilated ; and his right eye feemed drawn 
outward, and-rather contracted in its volume. Ie com- 
plained of a ftrange palpitating noife in his head and 
ears ; and faid, he felt at times as if there was a weight 
of water falling from one fide of his head ta the other. 
He was, in general, fenfible; but, on afking him twa 
or three queftians together, he became confufed, and, 
like a perfon with an oppreffed brain, anfwered with 
hefitation, quite wide of the queftion, and often oppo- 
fite to what he meant. Along with thefe, he had a 
hot tkin, {mall quick pulfe, thirft, a foul tongue, urine 
in {mall quantity and high-coloured; he was emacia- 
ted, fick, coftive, and {weated-‘much ; had often.a kind 
of ftupor, but very little fleep. Once in the: 24 hours 


he had generally a remiffion (of three or four hours 


continuance) of the-febrile fymptoms, but of none of 
the other complaints. 


July 16th. Ordered three or four leeches.to be-ap-. 


plied to each temple immediately ; an emetic to be ta+ 
ken in the evening, and a cooling purge to-morrow 
morning. 

17th. In the evening found the leeches had taken 
away a good deal of blood, and the vomit and. purge 
operated well. No change in the complaints, except 
that the ficknefs is a little abated. He {creamed greatly 
on attempting to raife his head from the pillow. 

Ordered his head to be fhaved, and a fharp blifter 

to be applied all over the occiput, large enough to co- 
ver the nape of the neck ; alfo one on the infide of the 
leg. Internally,—R. Nitré puri, dr. fs. Camphore, 
gr. iv. M. £. pulvis 3 quarta quaque hora fumendus durante 
febrili calore.. R. Pulv. cort. Peruvian. dri i. Pulv, 
rad. valerian. fylv. dy. fs, M. £. pulvis, exhibendus quam- 
primum remiffio appareat, &F repelendus fi ultra horas tres 
pergat. Thin milk-gruel and barley-water for.drink. 

July. roth. The blifters have difcharged much, and 
he has.taken the medicines punétually ; but the fever 
and other complaints remain as before. Pulfe very irt 
regular; pain in the head and reftleffnefs extreme. 

I left off the camphor ; and in its ftead-added to each 
nitrous powder, tartar emeti¢, gr. 5. Drefled the 
blifters with the unguent. ad veficatoria. 

aift. Two dofes.of the bark. and valerian were gi- 
‘wen during the two laft remiffions of the fever, . which 
were full four hours each; but to day there appears 
zo kind of amendment. All the fymptoms continue 


Ordered a laxative glyfter to be thrown up direcily,. 
and the medicines to be-continued as on the 19th. 

23d. The. glyiier. procured two motions. Has. 
{weated profufely. through the laf{ 48 hours.  Blifiers 
have run freely... The two laft-diurnal remiffiens not. 
guite fo diftinct. No abatement of the other com-. 
plaints, The pain, giddinefs, ftupor, contortion of. 
the eyes, &c. remain in as great a degree as-ever. 

Mr Mackie now left off all other medicines, and 
ordered ten grains of calomel,, made into a bolus with 
conferve of rofes, to be taken at bed-time : at.thefame 
time, a dram of the- {trong mercurial ointment was di- 
rected to:be rubbed into the ankles; and both to be 
repeated every night. 

25th. Found no alteration. Fever and other fymp- 
toms the fame. Blifters heal, having been drefied the'g. 
two days with bafilicon, ‘l’he calomel, and mercurial: 
friction, ordered to be continued as on the 23d. 

26th. Mr Mackie found him complaining much. 
of being griped.. Had. two purging fools in the lait. 
24 hours. His. gums were a-little tender, and his. 
breath beginning to be tainted.. In other refpects as 
ufual: Left off the calomel, and ordered a double, 
quantity. of the mercurial ointment to be rubbed inte. 
his thighs every night. , 

28th. He had had a calmer night than any for thete. 
two months paft: For the firlt time, he faid the pain 
of hig head was abated 3. he looked more. compofed ; 
his fkin felt cooler; his pulfe. more full, and not fo 
quick. He complained of his mouth being fore, and. 
his tongue fwelled ; and had difcharged a good deal 
of. faliva in the night. Only. one dram: of the oint- 
ment tobe rubbed in, for the two next nights. 

zoth,.. He fpit about three quarts during, the laft. 
48 hours, and complains of much heat in his mouth ;: 
but all his other.complaints better. Pain in his head 
almoft gone, excepting now and then a fhoot. Gid- 
dinefg much abated. He faid.he often felt a trickling. 
kind of motion, as of water. running along the infide. 
of his temples; but this fenfation was without pain.. 
He could fit up in bed, and feed himfelf ; was fen-. 
fible, and in fpirits. Pulfe regular, and not above. 
70o.in a minute, He has. had a remiffion of up- 
wards of fix hours to-day ;.ordered the ointment to be: 
left off. ‘ 

Aug. 1f. Continues to fpit freely. Had yeilerday, ~ 
a {mart return of the fever ; which, howeyer, only held. | 
him about 12 hours. To-day there is.a perfect re- 
miffion, and he is in every refpect much mended.— 
Has had fome hours. good fleep. Complains very, 
little of pain. Got out of bed for the firit time ; -fat 
up.three hours;. and could. even bear the light with- 
out being. difkurbed by. it. Complained of being 
hungry. Allowed plenty of milk-porridge and {mah 
broth. 

3d. The {pitting keeps up to about.a quart in the 
24 hours. Kound him out of bed to-day, and. almoit . 
without complaints. He faid his head was well; and 
that he only wanted ftrength, and to get rid of his 
fever and fore mouth. The remiffions were now almo& 
as long as the paroxyfms, being about 12 hours each. 
Has taken no medicine internally fince he left off the 

calomel, 


raclice. 


omata 


ealomel, and was coftive. Ordered a dofe of rhubarb ; 
and after its operation a dram of the bark every four 
hours during the remiffions. 

6th. The fpitting begins to. decline. He has had 
no fever for the laft 24 hours. He fleeps well ; and 
has an appetite, if the forenefs of his mouth would let 
him eat: Headach and giddinefs gone; but his pu- 
pils Rill continue much dilated. Ordered him another 
rhubarb-purge, and the bark to be continued every {ix 
hours. 
oth. Has had no fever, or other complaints. Spit- 
ting inconfiderable ; mouth better ; afpect more na- 
tural; is able to walk about, and mends daily. Allow- 
ed him a more generous and fubftantial diet, and con- 
tinued the bark twice a-day. for another week.. 

From this time, he continued to get flrength apace; 
had. good nights, good appetite, a .perfect. freedom 
from headach and fever; and, on the 23d, went to 
work, being in every refpect quite well, and has con- 
tinued fo ever fince. 

This patient did not feem to receive the {malleft be+ 
nefit from the bliflers, or any thing elfe, till he took 
the mercury, which acted like.a fpecitic ; and the fe« 
ver feemed to'be altogether fymptomatic, as it eafily: 
yielded after the other complaints were. removed. 

Although it muft be allowed, that the affection 
here defcribed was:in many re{peéts an anomalous one, 
yet many of the circumitances render it in fome degree 
probable that. it depended on water in the head; 
and there are ftrong reafons for inferring that the mer- 
eury puthed fo far as to excite falivation, was the 
means by. which the cure.was accomplifhed.; 

It is not wonderful that the publicatton’ of ‘thefe 
cafes fhould have led to the frequent employment of 
mercury in hydrocephalic affections. We are, however, 
forry to add,. that extenfive employment of this re- 
medy in fuch cafes has. by no means.confirmed the fa- 
vourable opinion which fome were difpofed to enter- 
tain of it: It has been found, that in many cafes where 
mercury with hydrocephalic patients had been employ. 
ed both internally and: externally to a very :great ex< 
tent, no. falivation was produced. Some, therefore; 
have even gone fo far as to conclude, that -falivation 
eannot be induced in-this difeafe : and. there is litile 
reafon to doubt, that, in the advanced periods of the 
difeafe,.there occurs. both an. infenfibility: and. dimi- 
nifhed a€tion of the abforbents, by: which alone mer- 
cury can be introduced into the fyftem3- and likewife 
of the falivary organs,.on which.it mutt ad. before 
any obvious falivation,can be induced.: But, be- 
fides that mercury: is-often: givenin.this difeafé evem 
to a great extent .without producing any: obvious ef» 
feét, we mult alfo.meation with. regret, .that in not a 
few cafes of hydrocephalus, where mercury copioufly ex-. 
hibited at anearly period produced fahvation, the difeafe 
neverthelefs has had:a fatal termination; andit muft be 
confeffed, that an. effeétual. remedy in-this: cumplaint 
fill remains to be difcovered. 

At the fame time, befides the. cafes already: men¢ 
tioned, mercury has-alfo fucceeded: in feveral -others 
which had every. appearance of hydrocephalus ; and 
as we are yet unacquainted with any remedy, not even 
excepting blifters, of which fome are difpofed to think 
wery favourably, on-which more dependence. is to be 
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put, the careful and regular employment of it fhould Apovlexia. 


not be negle¢ted in any inftance of this affection, unlefs 
fomecircumftance occur ftrongly contraindicating its ufe. 


Sp. IV. Aropiexy from Atrabilis, 


Apoplexia atrabiliaris, Sauv. fp. 12. Preyfinger. 
fp: 6. 


This takes place in the laft ftlage of the diffufion of 
bile through the fyftem, te. of the black jaundice, 
aud in fome cafes the brain hath been found quite 
tinged brown. It cannot be thought to admit of any 
cure. 


Sp. V. Aproriexy from L£xternal Violence. 


Apoplexia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Carus traumaticus, Sauv. fp. 5. 


The treatment of this difeafe, as it arifes from 
fome external injury, properly falls under the article 
SURGERY. 


Sp. VI. Apoprexy from Poifons:.. 
Apoplexia temulenta, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Carus a narcoticts,; Suav. fp 14. 
Lethargus a narcoticis, Sauv. {p. 3. 
Carus a plumbagine, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Apoplexia mephitica, Sauv. fp. 14. 
Afphyxia a mephitide, Sauv. fp. g..- 
Afphyxia a muito, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Catalepfis a fumo, Sauv. fp. 3..- 
Afphyxia a fumis, Sauv. {p. 2. 
Af{phyxiaa carbone, Sauv. fp. 16. - 
Afphyxia foricariorum, Sauv. fp. 11.*- 
Afphyxia fideratorum, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Carus ab infolatione, Sauv. fp. 12.-- 
Carus a frigore, Sauv. fp. 15. - 
Lethargus a frigore, Sauv. fp. 6. '- 
Afphyxia congelatorum, Sauv. {p.. 5." 


Te poifons which bring on an apoplexy when ta??- 
ken internally may be either of the ftimulant or feda+ - 


tive’kind, as fpirituous liquors, opium, ‘and the more 
virulent kinds of vegetable poifons. 
mercury, or of lead, in great quantity, will fome- 
times produce a fimilar efie€&t ; though commonly they 
produce rather ‘a paralyfis, and operate flowly. The 
vapours of charcoal, or fixed air, in any form, breathed 
in great quantity, alfo produce an apoplexy, or a flaie 
very fimilar to it; and even cold itfelf produces a fatak 
fleep, though without the apoplectic fnorting.—To 
enumerate all the different fymptoms which affe@ the 
unhappy perfons who have fwallowed opium, or any 
of the ftronger vegetable poifons, is impoffible, as they 
are {carce to. be found the fame in any: two patients. 


The ftate induced by them feems to differ fomewhat - 


from that of a true apoplexy ; as it 1s commonly até 


tended: with’ convulfions, bat has the particular di® - 


flinguifhing fign-of apoplexy, namely; a very difficult 


breathing or {norting, more or lefs violent according td - 


the quantity of poifonous matter {wallowed. 


Of the poifonous effects: of fixed air, Dr. Percival | 
gives the following account. ‘* All thefe noxious va- - 


pours, whether ariling from burning charcoal, the fer 


menting grape, the Grotti di Cani, or the cavern of © 


Pyrmont, operate nearly in the fame manner. When 
accumulated and confined, their: effets are often im 


flantaneous.3 = 


The vapours of © 
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Comata ftantaneous: they immediately deftroy the aétion of 


the brain and nerves, and in a moment arreft the vital 
motions. When more diffufed, their effects are flower, 
but ftill evidently mark out a dire&t affeGtion of the 
nervous fyitem. 

“ Thole who are expofed to the vapours of the fer- 
menting grape, ‘are as inflantly deftroyed as they 
would be by the ftrongeft eleCtrical fhock. A ftate of 
infenfibility is the immediate effe&t upon thofe animals 
which are thruft into the Grotti di Cani, or the ca- 
vern of Pyrmont: the animal is deprived of motion, 
hes as if dead; and if not quickly returned into the 
frefh air, 1s irrecoverable. And if we attend to the 
hiftories of thofe who have fuffered from the vapours 
of burning charcoal, we fhall in like manner find, that 
the brain and moving powers are the parts’ primarily 
affected. 

«* A cook who had been accuftomed to make tfe of 
lighted charcoal more than his bulinefs required, and 
to ftand with his head over thefe fires, complained for 
a year of very acute pain in the head; and after this, 
was feized with a paralytic affeGtion of the lower 
limbs, and a flow fever. 

“A perfon was left reading in bed with a pan of 
charcoal in a corner of the room. On being vifited 
early the next morning, he was found with his eyes 
fhut, his book open and laid on one fide, his candle 
extinguifhed, and to appearance like one ina deep 
fleep. Stimulants and cupping-glaflés gave no relief ; 
but he was foon recovered by the free accefs of freth 
air. 

‘¢ Four prifoners, in order to make their efeape, at- 
tempted to deftroy the iron work of their windows, by 
the means of burning charcoal. As foon asthey com- 
menced theit operations, the fumes of the charcoal 
being confined by the clofenefs of the prifon, one of 
them was ftruck dead another was found pale, fpeech- 
lefs, and without motion; afterwards he fpoke inco- 
herently, was feized. with a fever, and died. The other 
two were with great difliculty recovered. . 

“‘ Two boys went to warm themfelves in a ftove 
heated with. charcoal. In the morning they were 
found deftitute of fenfe and motion, with countenan- 
ees as compofed as in a placid fleep. There were fome 
remains of pulfe; but they died in a fhort time. 

“< A fitherman depofited a large quantity of char- 
coal in a deep cellar. Some time afterwards, his fon, 
a healthy {trong man, went down into the cellar'with 


a pan of burning charcoal and a light in hishand. He. 


had fearcely defcended to the bottom, when his candle 
went out. He returned, lighted his candle, and again 
defcended. Soon after, he called aloud for affiftance. 
His mother, brother, and a fervant, hafted to give him 
relief; but none of them returned. Two others of the 
village fhared the fame fate. It was. then determined 
to throw large quantities of water into the cellar; 
and after two. or three days, they had accefs to the 
dead bodies. : 

* Ceelius Aurelianus fays, that thofe who are int- 
jured by the fumes of charooal become cataleptic. 
And Hoffman enumerates a train of fymptoms which 
in no refpect correfpond with his idea of {uffocation. 
‘Thofe who fuffer from the fumes of burning charcoal, 
fays he, have fevere pains in the head, great debility, 
faintnefs, Rupor, and lethargy. ; 
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“© [t appears from the above hiftories and obferva- A 


tions, that thefe vapours exert their noxious effets on 
the brain and nerves. Sometimes: they occafion fud- 
den death; at other times, the various fymptoms of a 
debjlitated nervous fyftem, according as the poifon is 
more or lefs concentrated. ‘The olfactory nerves are 
firft and principally affeed, and the brain and ner- 
vous fyftem by fympathy or confent of parts. It is 
well known, that there is a ftrong and ready confent 
between the olfactory nerves and many other parts of 
the nervous fyftem. The effluvia of flowers and per- 
fumes, in delicate or irritable habits, preduce.a train 
of fymptoms, which, though tranfient, are analogous 
to thofe which are produced by the vapours of char- 
coal; viz. vertigo, ficknefs, faintnefs, and formetimes 
a total infenfibility. The female malefactor, whom 
Dr Mead inoculated by putting into the noftrils dof 
fils of cotton impregnated with variolous matter, wasy 
immediately on the introduction, affiaed with a moft 
excruciating headach, and had a conftant fever till afs 
ter the etuption. 

_ « The vapours of burning charcoal, and other pois 
fonous effluvia, frequently produce their prejudicial, 
and even fatal effeéts, without being either offenfive 
to the fmell or oppreffive to the lungs. It is a mat- 
ter of importance, therefore, that the common opinion 
fhould be more agreeable to truth ; for where fuffoca- 
tion is fuppofed to be the effe&, there will be little 
apprehenfion of danger, fo long as the breaft keeps 
free from pain of oppreffion. 

** It may be well to remember, that the poifon it= 
felf is diftm& from that grofs matter which is offenfive 
to the {mell; and that this is frequently in its moft 
active ftate when undiftinguifhed by the fenfe. Were 
the following cautions generally attended to, they 
might in fome inftances be the happy means of prefers 
ving life. Never.to be confined with burning charcoal 
in a {mall room, or where there is not a free draught 
of air by a chimney or fome other way. Never to 
venture into any place in which air has been long pené 
up, or which from other circumttances ought to be 
fulpected ; unlefs fuch fufpected place be either pre- 
vioufly well ventilated, or put to the teft of the light- 
ed candle, For it is a fingular and well-known fad, 
that the life of flame is in forme circumftances fooner 
aileCted and more expeditignfly extinguifhed by noxi- 
ous vapours than animal-life. A proof of which b 
remember to have received from a very intelligent cler- 
gyman, whe was orttent at a mufical entertainment itt 
the theatre at Oxford. ‘The theatre was crowded; and 
during the entertainment, the candles were obferved to 
burn dim, and fome of them went out. The audience 
complained only of faintnefs and langour ; but had 
the animal effluvia been ftill further accumulated or 
longer confined, they would have been extinguifhed a3 
well as the candles. 

“«« The mott obvious, effectual, and expeditious means 
of relief to thofe who have unhappily fuffered from 
this caufe, are {uch as will diflodge and wath away the 
poifon, reftore the energy of the brain and nerves, and 
renew the vital motions. Let the patient therefore be 
immediately carried into the open air, and let the air 
be fanned backwards and forwards to afift its ation ¢ 
let cold water be thrown on the face; let the face, 
mouth, and noftrils, be repeatedly wathed; and as foon 
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ter. But if the cafe be too far gone to be thus relie- 
ved, let a healthy perfon breathe into the mouth of 
the patient; and gently force air into tke mouth, 
throat, and noftrils. Friftions, cupping, bleeding, 
and blifters, are likewife indicated. And if, after the 
inftant danger is removed, a fever be excited, the me- 
thod of cure mutt be adapted to the nature and prevail- 
ing fymptoms of the fever.” 

With regard to the poifon of opium, Dr Mead recom- 
mends the following method of cure. Befides evacua- 
tions by vomiting, bleeding, and bliftering, acid me- 
dicines and lixivial falts are proper. Thefe-contraét 
the relaxed fibres, and by their diuretic force make a 
depletion of the veffels. Dr Mead fays he hath given 
repeated dofes of a mixture of falt of wormwood and 
juice of lemons, with extraordinary fuccefs. But no- 
thing perhaps is of greater confequence, than to ufe 
proper means for the prevention of fleep, by roufing 
and ftirring the patient, and by forcing him to walk 
about; for if he be once permitted to fall into a found 
fleep, it will be found altogether impoffible to awake 
him. 

Of a kind fomewhat akin to the poifon of ‘epium 
feems to be that of laurel-water, a fimple water diftil 
led from the leaves of the lauro-cerafus or common 
laurel. The bad effeéts of this were firft ebferved in 
Ireland, where it had been cuftomary to mix it with 
brandy for the fake of the flavour; and thus two 
women were fuddenly killed by it. This gave occa- 
fion to fome experiments upon dogs, in order te 
afcertain the malignant qualities of the water~in 
queftion; and the event was as follows: All the dogs 
fell immediately into totterings and convulfions of the 
limbs, which were foon followed by a total paralyfis, 
fo that no motion could be’ excited even by pricking 
er cutting them. No inflammetion was found upon 
diffeGtion, in any of the internal membranes. ‘The 
moft remarkable thing was a great fulnefs and diften- 
fion of the veins, in which the blood was fo fluid, 
that even the lymph in its veflels was generally found 
tinged with red. The fame effets were produced by, 
the water injected into the inteftines. by way of clytfter. 

To make the experiment more fully, Dr Nicholls 
prepared fome of this water fo flrong, that about a 
drachm of heavy effential oil remained at the bottom 
of three pints of it, which by frequent fhaking was 
again quite incorporated with it. So virulent was 
this water, that two ountes of led a middle-fized 
dog in lefs than half a minute, even while it was 
pafling down his throat. The poifon appeared to 
refide entirely in the above-mentioned effential oil, 
which comes over by diftillation, mot only from the 
leaves of laurel, but from fome other vegetables ; for 
ten drops of a red oil diftilled from: bitter almonds, 
when mixed with half an ounce of water, and given 
to a dog, killed him in lefs than half an hour. 

Volatile alkalies are found to be an antidote to this 
poifon; of which Dr Mead gives the following in- 
flance. About an ounce of ftrong laurel-water was 
given toa {mall dog. He fell immediately into the 
moft violent conwulfions, which were foon followed by 
a total lofs of his limbs. When he deemed to be 
expiring, a vial of good fpirit of fal ammoniac was 


held to his nofe, and a fmall quantity of the fame 
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forced down his throat: he inftantly felt its virtue ; Apoplexta. 
and by continuing the ufe of it for fome time, he by “77 


degrees recovered the motion of his legs; and in two 


hours walked about with tolerable ftrength, and was 
afterwards quite well. 


With regard to the pernicious effets of cold, there 
is no other way of counteracting them but by the ap- 
plication of external heat. We are apt to imagine, 
that the {wallowing confiderable quantities of ardent 
{pirits may be a means of making us refill the cold, 
and preventing the bad effeéts. of it from arifing to 
fuch an height as to deftroy life; but thefe do-not 
appear to be in the leaft pofleffed of any fuch virtue 
in thofe countries liable to great exceffes of cold. 
The Peruvian bark, by ftrengthening the folids, as 
well as incteafing the motion of the fluids, is found to 
anfwer better than any other thing as a prefervative : 
but when the pernicious effects have already begun to 
difcover themfelves, nothing but increafing by fome 
means or other the heat of the body can poflibly be 
depended upon,: and even this muft be attempted 
with great care; for as, in fuch cafes, there is gene- 
fally a tendency to mortification in fome of the ex- 
tremities, the fudden application of heat will certainly 
increafe this tendency to fuch a degree as to deftroy_ 
the parts. But for the external treatment of fuch 
mortifications, fee the article Surcery. 


Sp. VIL Aprorrexvefrom Paffons of the Mind. 


Carus a pathemate, Savv. fp. 11. 

Afphyxia a pathemate, Sauv. {p. 7. 

Ecilafis catoche, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Ecttafis refoluta, Sauv: {p. 2. 

Aporprexies from violent paffions may he either 
fanguineous or ferous, though more commonly of the 
former than the latter fpecies. ‘The treatment is the 
fame in either cafe. Or they may partake of the na- 
ture of catalepfy ; in which cafe the method of treat- 
ment is the fame with that of the genuine catalepfy. 


Sp. VII. 


Catalepfis, Sauy. gen. 176. Lin. 129. Wag. 230. 
Sag. gen. 281. Boerh. 1036. Funck. 44. 

Dr Cutzen fays he has never feen the catalepfy ex- 
cept when counterfeited ; and 1s of opinion that many 
of thofe cafes related by other authors have alfo been 
counterfeited. Et is faid to come on fuddenly, bemg 
only preceded by fome langour of body and mind; 
and to return by paroxyfms. ‘The patients are fatd 
to be for fome minutes, fometimes (though rarely) for 
fome hours, deprived of their fenfes, and all power of 
voluntary motions; but conftantly retaining the po- 
fition in which they were firft feized, whether lying or 
fitting ; and if the limbs be put into any other po- 
fture during the fit, they will keep the pofture in 
which they are placed. . When they recover from: the 
paroxy{m, they remember ‘nothing of what pafled 
during the time of it, but are like perfons awaked 
out of fleep.—Concerning the cure of thie diforder we 
find nothing that ean be depended upon among me~ 
dical writers. 


Sp. IX. Avrorrexy from Suffocation. 


Afphyxia fufpenforum, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Afphyxie immerforum, Saue. fp. 1. 


The Cataleptic Avornixy. 
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‘Tus is the kind of apoplexy which takes place in 
-thofe who are hanged or drowned. For the treatment 
of thofe perfons, fee the articles. Daowninc and 
‘HANGING. 

Befides the f{pecies above-mentioned, the apoplexy 
‘is a fymptom in many other diftempers, fuch as fevers 
both continued and intermitting,exanthemata, hy feria, 
epilepfy,. gout, worms, ifchuria, and fcurvy. 


Gexus XLUL PARALYSIS. 
‘The Pacsy. 


“Paralyfis, Boerb. 105%. 

‘Hemiplegia, Sauv. gen. 1y0. Lin 103. Vog. 220. 

Paraplexia, Sauv gen. 171. 

Paraplegia, Lin. 102. Vog. 227. ; 

‘Paralyfis, Sauv. gen. 169, Lin. 104. -Vog. 226. 
Funck. 115. 

Atonia, Lin.‘120. 


Sp. I. The Partial Parsr. 


Paralyfis, Sauv. gen. 169. Lin. 104. “Vog. 226. 
Furck. 115. 

Paralyfis plethorica, Sauv. fp. t. 

Paralyfis ferofa, Sauv. {p. 12. 

Paralyfis nervea, Sauv. {p. 11." 

‘Mutitas a gloffolyfi, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Aphonia paralytica, Sau. fp. 8. 


“Sp. Il. “Hemiprecta, or’ Parsr of one fide of 
the Body. ~ oie 


Hemiplegia, sadv. gen. 170. Lin. 108. Vog. 228. 
Sag. gen. 276. 

‘Hemiplegia ex apoplexia, Sauv: {p. 7. 

Hemiplegia fpafmodica, Sauv. fp. 2. 

Hemiplegia ferofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 


Sp.lIf. Paraprecis, or Pazsy of-one half of the 
Body taken tran/everfely. 


Sag. gen. 277. 
Vog..227. 
Paraplexia fanguinea, Sauv. ip. 2. 
Paraplexia‘a {pina bifida, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Paraplexia rheumatica, Sav. {p. 1. 


Paraplexia, Sauvv. gen. 171. 
Paraplegia, Lin. 102. 


Defeription. The palfy-under all the different forms 


‘here mentioned as particular {pecies, fhows itfelf by a 


‘Sudden Idfs of tone and vital power in a certain part of 
the body. In the flighter degrees of the difeafe, it only 
affes a particular mufcle, as the fphin€ter of the anus 
or bladder, thus occafioning an involuntary difcharge 
-of excrements or of urine; of the mufcles of the tongue, 
which occafions ftammering, or lofs of fpeech; of 
the mufcles -of the larynx, by which the patient be- 
comes unable to fwallow folids, and fometimes even 
liquids alfo.—n the higher degrees of the difeafe, the 
paralytic affection is diffufed over awhole limb, as the 
foot, leg, hand, or arm; and fometimes it affe&s a 
whole fide. of the body, in which cafe it is called 
hemiplegia ; and {ometimes, which is the moft violent 
cafe, it_affeéts all the parts below. the waite, or even 
below the head, though this laft be exceedingly rare, 
¥n thefe violent cafes, the {peech is either very much 
ampeded, or totelly loft Convulfions often take 
glace in the found fide, with the cynic fpafm or in- 
voluntary laughter, and other diftortions of the face. 
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Sometimes the whole paralytic part of the body be- Paraly 


comes livid, or even mortifies before the patient’s 


death ; and fometimes the paralytic parts gradually’ 


decay and fhrivel up, fo as to become much lefs than 
before. Whether the difeafe be more or lefs extends 
ed, many different varieties may be obferved in its 
form. Sometimes there occurs a total lofs of fenfe 


-wWhile motion is entire; in others a total lofs of motion 


with very flight or even no affection of -fenfe; and 


‘in fome cafés, while a total lofs of motion takes place 


in one fide, a total lofs of fenfe has been obferved on 
the other. This depends entirely on the particular 
nerves or branches of nerves in which the affection is 
fituated; lofs of fenfe depending on an affe&tion of the 
fubcutaneous nerves and lofs of motion on an affeca 
tion of thefe leading to the mutcles. 

Caufes, Kc. Palfies moft coramanly fupervene upon 


the different {pecies of coma, efpecially the apoplexy. 


‘They are alfo occafioned by any debilitating power 
applied to the-body, efpecially by excefles in venery. 
Sometimes they are a kind of crifis to other diftempers; 
asthe colic of Poictou, and the apoplexy. The hemi- 
plegia efpecially often follows the laf mentioned 
difeafe. Aged people, and thofe who are by any other 
means debilitated, are fubjeét to palfy; which will 


fometimes.alfo affect even infants, from the repulfion 


of exanthemata of various kinds. Palfies are alfo 


‘the infallible confequences of injuries of the large 
nerves, 


Prognofis, "Except in the flighter cafes of palfy, we 
have little room to hope for a cure; however, death 
does not immediately Follow even the moft fevere pas 
ralytic affections. In an hemiplegia it is not uncom» 
mon to fee the patients live feveral years 5 and even in: 
the paraplegia, if death do not enfue within two or 
three weeks, it may not take place for a confiderable 
time. It is a promiling fign when the patient feels a 
flight degree of painful itchinels in the affected parts ¢ 
and if a fever fhould arife, it bids fair to cure the pal- 


fy. When the fenfe of feeling remains, there is much 


more room to hope fora cure than where it is gone, as 
well as the power of motion. But when we obferve 
the flefh to wafte, and the {kin to appear withered 
and dry, we may look upon the difeafe to be incu- 
rable. Convulfions fupervening on a palfy are a fatal 
fign.. 

Sie Many remedies have been recommended in 
palfies: but it muft be confeffed, that, except in the 
flighter cafes, medi@imes feldom prove effeCtual; and 
before any feheme of cure can be laid down, every cir- 
cumftance relative to the patient’s habit of body and 
previous flate of health fhould be carefully weighed. 
{f an hemiplegia or paraplegia fhould come on after an 
apoplexy, attended with thofe circumftances which 
phydficians have fuppofed to denote a vifeid ftate of the 
blood, a courfe ef the attenuant gums, with fixed al- 
kaline falts, and chalybeate waters, may do fervice 5 
to which it will be proper to add fri@ions with the vo- 
latile liniment all down the {pine : but in habits where 


the blood is rather inclined to the watery ftate, it will: 


be necefflary to give emetics from time to time ; to ap- 
ply blifters, and cut iffues, 

The natura] hot baths are.often found ufeful in pa-. 
ralytic cafes; and where the patients cannot avail 
themfelves of thefe, an artificial bath may be tried by. 

diflolving 


ctice, 
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water with fixed air, Frictions of the parts, and. 


‘{courging them with nettles, have alfo been. recoms 


mended, and may do fervice, as well as volatile and 
ftimulating medicines taken inwardly. And it is pro- 
bably by operating in this manner, that the ufe of 
camphor, or a mercurial courfé continued for fome 
length of time to fuch a degree as gently to affect the 
mouth, have been found produGtive of a-cure in obfti- 
nate cafes of this affection: Of late years, an infu- 
fion of the arnica montana or German leopard’s bane, 
has been highly extolled in the cure of this difeafe by 
fome foreign writers: but the trials made with it in 
Britain, particularly at Edinburgh, have been by no 
means equally fuccefsful with thofe related by Dr 
Collins, who has ftrongly recommended this medicine 
to the attention ef the public. 


‘Sp. 1V. The Patsy from Poi/ons, 

Paralyfis metallariorum, Sauv. fp. 22. 

- Hemiplegia faturnina, Sauv. fp. 14. 

This kind of palfy arifes moft frequently from lead 
taken into the body, and is a confequence of the co- 
lica pi&tonum, under which it is more particularly 
treated. 

TREMOR, or Tremsuinc, 

Tremor, Sauv, gen. 129. Lin. 139. Vog. 184. 

~ Sag. 236. ; 


This by Dr Cullen is reckoned to be always fymp- 


tomatic either of palfy, afthenia, or convulfions ; and— 


therefore need not be treated of by itfelf. 


Orpen Il. ADYNAMIA 


Avynami, Vog. Clafs V1. 

Defe&tiyi, Lin. Clafs V1. Order I. 

Leipopfychiz, Sauv. Clafs VI. Order IV.. 
Clafs 1X. Order IV. 


Genus XLIV. SYNCOPE. 


FAInTING.: 


Sag. 


Syncope, Sauv. gen. 174. Sag. 94. Vog. 274. 


Sag. 280. Funck. 119. 

Leipothymia, Sauv. gen. 173. Lin. 93. Vog. 273. 
Sag. 279. 

Afphyxia, Sauv. gen. 175. Linygs. Vog 275. 
Sag. 281. 


Virium lapfus et animi deliquia. Hoffm. IIk. 26%. 
Sp. I. The Cardiac Srncopr. : 


Syncope plethorica, Sauv.{p. 5. Senac. Tr. de Ceeur, 
P- 540. 

Syncope a cardiogmo, Sauv. fp. 7.  Senac. de 
Coeur, 414. Morgagn. de Sed. XXV. 2. 3. 10. 

Syncope a polypo, Sauv. fp. 8. Senac. p. 471. 

Syncope ab hydrochardia, Sauv. fp. 12. Senac. 533. 
Schreiber Almag. L. III. § 196. 

Syncope Lanzoni, Sauv. fp. 18. Lanzon. Op. II. 


p- 462. 
Afphyxia Valfalviana, Sauv. fp. 13. 
Sp. If. Occafional Srncopr. 
Leipothymia a pathemate, Sauv. fp. 1. Senac. p. 544. 
Vox. XI. Part I. odeauie 


C N FE. ‘i 
Syncope pathetica, Savv. fp, 24, 
Afphyxia a pathemate, Sav. fp. 4, 
Syncope ab antipathia, Sauv. fp. 9. Senac. pr 544. 
Syncope a'veneno, Sauv. {p. to.  Senae. p, 546. 

- Syncope ab apoftematis, Sauv. fp. 11. Sena 


* 4» ° 
ieanae a fphacelo, Sauv. fp. 14. Senac. p. 553. 
Syncope ab inantione, Sauv. fp. 1. Senac. p. §36. 
Syncope a phlebotomia, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Syncope a dolore, Sauv. fp. 2. Senac. p. 583. 
Afphyxia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 14. 
Afphyxia neophiytorum, Sauv. fp. 17. 


Defcription. A fyncope begins with a remarkable 
anxiety about the heart ; after which follows a fudden 
extinction, as it were, not only of the animal powers 
and aétions, but alfo of the vital powers, fo that the 
patients are deprived of pulfe, fenfe, and motion, all 
at once. In thofe cafes which phyficians have diftin- 
guifhed by the name of deipothymia, the patient does 
not entirely lofe his fenfes, but turns cold and pale; 
and the pulfe continues to beat, though weakly ; the 
heart alfo feems to tremble rather than beat ; and the 
refpiration is juft perceptible. But in the true fyn- 
cope or full hiss. not the fmalleft fign of life can 
be perceived; the face hath a death-like paleneds, the 
extremities are cold, the eyes fhut, or at leaft troubled; 
the mouth fometimes fhut, and fometimes gaping wide 
open; the limbs flaccid, and the ftrength quite gone ; 
as foon as they begin to recover, they fetch deep and 
heavy fighs. 

Caufes, &e. Fainting is occafioned moft common- 
ly by profufe evacuations, efpecially of blood ; but it 
may happen alfo from violent paflions of the mind, from 
furfeits, exceflive pain, &c. People of delicate con- 
ftitutions are very fubject to it from flight caufes ; and 
fometimes it will arife from affections of the heart and 
large veffels hot eafy to be underftood. -Fainting is al- 
fo a fymptom of many diforders, efpecially of that fa- 
tal one called a polypus of the heart, of the plague, and 
many putrid difeafes. 

Prognofis. When fainting happens in the begin- 
ning of any acute diftemper, it 1s by no means a good 
omen ; but when it takes place in the increafe or at the 
height of the difeafe, the danger is fomewhat lefs; 
but in general, when fainting comes on without any 
evident caufe, it is to be dreaded. In violent hemor- 
rhagies it is favourable ; as the bleeding veflels thus 
have time to contract and recover themfelves, and 
thus the patient may efcape. 

Cure. When perfons of a full habit faint throuch 
excefs of pafliony they ought to be blooded without 
delay, and fhould drink vinegar or lemon-juice diluted 
with water; and, after the bowels are emptied by a 
clyfter, take a paregoric draught, and go to bed. 

The paflion of anger, in a peculiar manner, affects 
the biliary fecretion, caufes an oppreflion at the fto- 
mach, with naufea and retching-to vomit, and a bitter 
tafte in the mouth, with giddinefs: thefe fymptoms 
feem to indicate an emetic ; which, however, in thefe 
cafes muft be carefully avoided, as it might endanger 
the patient, by bringing on an inflammation of the 
ftomach. : 

The general effects of a fudden fright have been 
mentioned on a former occafion. When thefe are fo 


violent as to require medical aid, our firft endeavours. 


Ti muft 


aso MED FE CIN £: . 
Adynamiz muft be to-take off the fpafmodic conftriGtion, and re- 
‘=v flore freedom to the circulation ; by bleeding, if the 


Pract 
Flatulentia, Sauv. gen. 272. Lin. 165. Vor. 127. Dy Sp 
Sag. gen. 207... — 


habit be at all inclined to fulnefs; and by giving a 
mixture,, with equal: parts. of the vinum. antimoniale 
aad; tin€tura opii. camphorata, in fame agreeable ve- 

hicle, which will bring on fleep and encourage per- 
' f{piration. It was formerly.mentioned, that convulfions, 


er even an epilepfy, may be brought on by frights ;. 
which fhould make people cautious of playing foolifh. 


tricks in this way. 


When a furfeit, or-any fpecies of faburra, occafions. 


a leipothymia, an-emetic is the immediate remedy, as 
foon as the patient, by the help of acrid ftimulants, 


‘fhall be fo far rouféd as to be able to fwallow one: in: 


thefe cafes, tickling the fauces with a feather dipt in 


fpirit of hartfhorn, will be proper, not only to roufé.. 


the patient, but alfo to bring on vomiting. 


A fyncope is moft commonly brought on by profufe - 
difcharges or evacuations, either of the blood or of the; 


fecreted humours. 


In order to revive the patients, they ought to be.- 
laid along in a horizontal pofture, in an airy place ;- 
the legs, thighs, and arms, are to he rubbed with hot: 
flannels; very flrong vinegar, or falt of hartfhorn, or. 
volatile alkaline fpirit; are to be held to the. noftrils, . 
and rubbed into them;. or, being properly diluted, . 


poured down the throat ; cold water is to be f{prink- 


led on the face and neck ; and when by thefe means. 
the patient fhall be fufficiently revived, wine boiled : 
up with fome grateful aromatic, isto be given, in the- 


proper quantity... 

In the fainting conféquent-upon -profufe uterine hz- 
morrhagies, it will be a fafer pratice to abftain from 
all heating and’ ftimulant. things; as life, in thefe 
cafes, is. preferved’ by. the coagulation of the blood in 
the extremities of the open veffels;. which might be 
prevented by the pouring in hot.wine or volatile al- 
kaline fpiritsz 

When a fyneope is the confequence of ‘the. too vio- 
Jent operation of either an emetic or cathartic, the 
tintura thebaica, mixed with {piced wine, is the moft 


efficacious remedy ;: but the opiate muft be given gra-- 


dually; and in very {mall dofes. 


A fyncope;, or even afphyxia, wherein the patient: 
fhall lie for feveral hours, is frequentin hyfteric confti-. 


tutions; and during the fit requires fetid antifpafmo- 
dics, together with acrid ftimulants: to’ prevent re- 


turns, nothing anfwers better than the Peruvian bark. 


joined -with chalybeates. 
Grenus:XLV. DYSPEPSIA.. 


Depraved Digestion. 
Dyfpepfia, Hog. 247. 
Apepfia, Vog. 276. 
Diaphora, Vog. 278. 


Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162; Lin. 116; Sag. gen.286.. 


Cardialgia,; Sauv..gen. 202. Lin. 48: 
Sag. gen. 160. 

Gaftrodynia, Sauv. gen. 203: 

Soda, Lin. 44: Vog. r61. 

Naufea, Sauv. gen. 250, Lin. 182. Vog. 159. Sag. 
gen. 185. 

Vomitus, Sauv. gen, 251. 
Sag. gen, 186. 


Fog. 159+ 
Sag. gen, 161. 


Lin. 183, Vog. 214. 


The idiopathic f{peciés are, . 


Anorexia -pituitofa. Sauv. fp. 2. 
Anorexia a faburra, Sauv. {p. 9. 
Anorexia exhautlorum, Sauv {p.-8.. 
Anorexia paralytica, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Naufea ex. cacochylia, Sauv. fp. 14% 
Vomitus-pituitofus, Sauv. fp. 26, 
Vomitus.ruminatio, Sauv. fp. 6. 
Vomitus.a faburra, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Vomitus-a crapula, Sauv. fp. t.. 
Vomitus-laGeus, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Flatulentia-infantilis, Sauv. {p. 5. 
Flatulentia acida, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Flatulentia nidrofa, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Cardialgia bradypepta, Sauv. fp. 9. 
Cardialgia a faburra, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Cardialgia lactantium, Sauv. fp. rte. 
Cardialgia flatulenta, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Cardialgia paralytica, Sauv. {p. 7. 
Gaftrodynia faburralis, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Gaftrodynia flatulenta, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Gaftrodynia periodynia, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Gaftrodynia aftringens, Sauv. fp. 9. . 
Gaftrodynia atterens, Sauv. fp. to. 
Gaftrodynia a frigore, Sauv. fp. 18. 


Befides thefe there are a-great number of fymptos. 
matic {pecies. ° - ; ERE EE 


Defeription. t.is by no means ‘eafy to define ex- 
aly the diftemper called. dy/pepfia, when confidered’ 
as an original difeafe, as there are very few mala- 
dies’ which fome way or other do not fhow themfelves . 
by an affeCtion of the ftomach ; and much more diff. 
cult {till muft it beto enumerate all its fymptoms. The- 
mott remarkable, however, and the moft common, are - 
the. following. Want of ‘appetite.; diftenfion of the 
ftomach when no. food has been taken for fome time 
before ; flight deje€tion of fpirits:.a gradual decay of 
the mufcular ftrength ; languor, and averfion from mo- 
tion ; the foed which is taken without appetite is not - 
well digefted ; the ftomach and inteftines are much di- - 
ftended with flatus, whence the patients are tormented ; 
with {fpafms, gripes, and ficknefs :. frequently a lim-. 
pid water, having an acid or putrid tafte, is brought; 
up.; fometimes the food itfelf is thrown up by mouth. - 
fuls ; and fometimes, though rarely, the fame is fwal-. 
lowed again, after the manner- of ruminating ani- 
mals, While matters are in this fituation, the heart - 
fometimes palpitates, and the breath is quick, and - 
drawn with difficulty ; the head achs and is giddy ; : 
and ‘fometimes both thefe fymptoms are continual, and 
very: violént;.infomuch that the patient is not only 
tormented with pain, but ftaggers as if he was drunk... 
From the too great acefcency or. putrefaction of 
the aliment, a cardialgia or heartburn comes on; 
and ‘in this fituation a fpontaneous. diarrhcea fome- 
times carries off the difeafe ; but in other cafes there 
ts an obftinate coftivenefs, attended with colic-pains.. 
Frequently the pulfe is quick, fometimes flow, but. 
always weak: the circulation is fo languid, that the 
blood can: {carce reach the extreme velflels, or at leait 

ftagnates 


ice, 


mize 


ftagnates in them, fo that ‘the face becomes livid, 


‘{welled, and has an unufual appearance: and at the 


fame time that the circulation and nervous power are 
“in this languid ftate, the perfpiration becomes lefs co- 
“pious ; the fkin becomes dry and corrugated ; the na- 


\ 


“tural heat, efpecially of the extremities, is much di- 
‘minifhed ; the tongue is white ; and ani univerfal laxity 
“takes place, infomuch that the uvula and velum pen- 
‘dulum palati are fometimes enlarged to fuch a degree 
‘as to become extremely troublefome. 
‘either deprived of reft, or wakes fuddenly out of his 


The patient is 


fleep, and is difturbed by frightful dreams; at the fame 


‘time that the mind feems to be affected as well as 
‘the body, and he becomes peevifh, fretful, and in- 
‘capable of paying attention to any thing as ufual. 


At laft hectic fymptoms come on, and the whole frame 
becomes fo irritable, that the flighteft caufe excites an 


‘univerfal tremor, and fometimes violent vomiting and 


diarrhoea. Sometimes the falivary glands dre fo re- 
laxed, that a falivation comes on as if excited by mer- 


‘eury ; the ferum is poured out into the cavity of the 


abdomen and cellular fubftarice of the whole bo- 
dy, and the patient becomes affected with anafarca or 
afcites. : : 

Caufes, &c, The caufes of dyfpepfia may be any 
thing which debilitates the fyftem in general, but in a 
particular manner affe&ts the ftomach. Such are o- 
pium taken in-imnicderate quantities, which hurts 
by its fedative and relaxing powers; f{pirituous liquors 
drunk to excefs; tobacco, tea, coffee, or any warm 
relaxing liquor, taken in too great quantity; acid, un- 
ripe fruits; vomits or purges too frequently taken ; an 
indolent fedentary life, &c. &c. All thefe a@ chief- 
ly upon people of a weak and delicate habit; for the 
robuft and hardy. feldom labour under a dyfpepfia, or 
at moft a very flight one. 

Prognofis. . When a dyfpepfia firft occurs, it is fie- 
quently removed without great difficulty ; when it is 
fymptomatic, we mutt endeavour to cure the primary 
difeafe ; and without this we cannot éxpeét a com- 
plete removal of the affeGtionsgbut when it fre- 
quently returns with fymptoms of great debility; 
hectic fever, or dropfy, we have gfeat reafon to dread 
the event. 

Cure. A radical cure of dyfpepfia is only to be ex- 
pected by removing from the ftornach’and fy{tem that 
debility on which the difeafe depends. On this ground, 
the objects chiefly to be aired at in the cure are, 
1ft, The avoiding whatever will tend to diminifh the 
vigour of the ftomach; 2d, The employing fuch re- 
medies as have influence in encreafing that vigour $ 
and, in the thitd. place, The obviating urgent fymp- 


‘toms, particularly thofe which tend to increafe and 


fupport the affection. Of the avoiding caufes, which 
tend to diminifh the vigour of the ftomach, after what 
has already been faid of the caufes inducing the dif 
eafe, it is unneceflary to make any farther obferva- 
tions ; and indeed every dyfpeptic patient will be 
taught by experience what is to be done with this in- 
tention. The medicines chiefly employed with the 
view of increafing vigour are thofe of the tonic kind: 
but, previous to their ufe, it will be neceflary to 
evacuate the. contents of the alitentéry canal by 
vomits or purgatives. If there be a. tendency to pu- 
trefcency, antifeptics muft then be exhibited; but 
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thore frequently there is & prévailing acidity, which Dyfpepiia- 


creates an intolerable heart-burn. ‘T'o palliate this 
fymptom, magnefia alba may be given; which is‘much: 
preferable to the common teftaceous powders, as being" 
purgative while diffolved in an acid, when the others 
are rather aftringent. 
dical Obfervations, we have an account of two cafes of 
dy{pepfia attended with a very uncommon degree of 
cardialgia, in which magnefia was fo fuccefsful, tha 
we can fearce doubt of its efficacy in flighter degrees 
of the diforder. They were communicated by Dr 
Watfon. 

«¢ A woman, aged 34, the mother of feveral chil- 
dren, was taken, in the fourth month of her pregnan- 
cy, with violent vomitings; which growing daily worfe, 
notwithftanding the endeavours of her apothecary to 
reftrain them, brought on at the end of a month fuch 
fevere pains in the ftomach, and fpafms in her abdo- 
men, as to occafion abortion. The vomitings were not 
leffened by this event, but grew worle, and frequently 
brought on general convulfions to fuch a degree, that 
fhe was many times fuppofed to be at the point of 
death. 

_ © Scarce any medicine ftaid with her ; fhe brought’ 
up almoft inftantly whatever was given her as nourifh- 
ment, either in a folid or liquid form. She was ex- 
ceedingly pale, and very much emaciated ; her flefh 
was cold to the touch; and; though her urine was 
little in quantity, it was perfeétly limpid. She had a 
continual thirft,and was, in a confiderable degree, co- 
ftive. Her pulfe was low and quick, and fhe was fre- 
quently tormented with the hiccough. The pain in 
her ftomach was fevere and conftant; and whatever fhe 
brought up was fharp to fuch a degree as to make her 
mouth and throat very fore. ‘Thefe parts upon. exa- 
mination appeared high-coloured, and.in many places 
excoriated ; and the pain fhe felt in her ftomach upon 
{wallowing any liquor that had the leaft degree of 
acrimony, or was more than luke-warm, made it pro- 
bable the ftomach itfelf, in its internal furface, was af- 
fected in the fame manner. 

*¢ In this wretched ftate I was confulted ; and muft, 
confefs that I was much at a lofs how to relieve a pa- 
tient fo debilitated, and whofe ftomach was in fo dif- 
eafed a ftate, that it feemed incapable of retaining any 
appropriated remedies long enough to correét the acri- 


mony of the juices, and reftore the fecretions to a more - 
mild and natural ftate. Anti-emetics of various kinds 


had been tried without effect, particularly faturated fo-: 
lutions of alkaline falt in juice of lemons. © Stomachic 
medicines of the warm and aromatic kind fhe could 
not bear, on’ account of their poignancy; and, 
though nothing could fo fpeedily correct the almoft 
cauftic acid of the gaftric juice as folutions of alka- 


line falts, neither-the fauces nor gullet could bear . 


their acrimony. ; 
“< My expectations of reli¢ving this patient, fmall as 
they were; depended upon my being ‘able to neutra- 
lize, and thereby leffen, the ftimulus of the acid of the 
ftomach. To accomplifh this was not very eafy, as no 
medicine in {mall dofes could in any confiderable de- 
gree correét fo intenfe an acid; and, in the prefent fi- 
tuation, it was difficult to get any médicine to ftay 
long enotigh to exert its effets. To difcharge how-" 
ever what acrid matter might be already accumulated 
li 2 in 
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Adynamiz in the ftomach, I directed that the patient fhould drink 
eee plentifully of {mall, warm, unfalted mutton-broth, and 


Prac 
of the fyftem in general. With this intention, re- Dyfp 
courfe is had to a variety of tonics both from the mi- 


vomit with it fo long that it fhould be difcharged with 


no. other tafte than that of broth. This was complied. 


with, and a large quantity drank. ‘The pain in her 
ftomach ceafed upon this for more than two hours, and 
was after that time apparently coming on with the 
fame violence as before. Upon which I ordered a 
drachm of magnefia to be given in two ounces of veal- 
broth. This kept down, and eafed her; I therefore 
directed the fame dofe to. be repeated as often as the 
pain returned, without any regard to the quantity that 
the whole might amount to, fuppofing that the pain 
continued fevere. This was done; and in three days 
fhe took three ounces of magnefia, of which very 
few dofes were vomited up, and the was purged confi- 
derably. 

“¢ This medicine was continued in a fomewhat lefs 
quantity for three days longer, in which fhe took two 
ounces more of magnefia; by-this time the vomitings 
ceafed, the convulfions left her, fhe had no pains in 
the flomach, and her, mouth and fauces loft their in- 
tenfely red colour and forenefs; nor did even her eruc- 
tations longer indicate any, acidity. 

_ Befides veal-broth fhe was. allowed boiled. rice, 
and now and then fome rice gruel with a {mall quantity 
of brandy ; and after a few days more fhe could re- 
tain, boiled chicken, and other light, folid, animal. 
food. ; 

«¢ When her ftomach was in this ftate, the took li- 


berally of decodé. cort. Peruvian. with a {mall portion, 


of Freneh brandy; by which and her nourifhment fhe 
recovered her iftrength furprifingly. To this medi- 
cine, as fhe was during. the latter. part of her illnefs 
confiderably anafarcous, were added fome prepara- 
tions of fteel; and in about a, month the perfectly re- 
covered. : 

“ When this. patient’s ftomach was relieved, the 
thirft, the. general and partial fpafms, and other com- 
plaints, which were merely fymptomatic, foon ceafed ; 
and what remained of her cure was. by no means dif- 
ficult.. ; 

“«¢ Since the above-recited. cafe, I was confulted in 
another almoft in every refpeét. fimilar, except: that 
the former. began in pregnancy. ‘The vomitings at- 
tended with acidity, had continued more than a month; 
the patient’s ftomach rejected every kind of food and 


medicine ; fhe was debilitated toa great. degree,, and. 


univerfally. anafarcous. 


“ Upon being fent for, I direfted for her magne- - 


fia, much in the fame, manner.as for the former pa- 
tient; and. in, a very few days. her vomitings. ceafed, 
her ftomach became itronger, and in, lefs than a fort- 
night the anafarca difappeared. But it was.a confi- 
derable time, as this. perfon, was more advanced in, 
years than the former, before fhe recovered. her 
ftrength, notwithflanding my. beft endeavours, for that 
purpofe. She at length, however, perfectly. reco- 
vered.”” 

But although, acidity. may often be fucceféfully. ob- 
viated in this manner, yet the beft way. of counter- 
acting this fymptom, as well as of obviating coftive- 
nefs, flatulence, and a variety of others, is by refto- 
zing the tone of the ftomach in particular, and indeed, 


neral and vegetable kingdom ; particularly chalybeates : 
in different forms, gentian, colombo, and the like; 
but of all the tonics which can be employed in this 
affection, none are attended with, greater benefit than: 
exercife and cold bathing ; and the proper and pru- 
dent employment of thefe is no lefs effeCtual in re- 
moving the difeafe, than in preventing the return of 
it after it is once removed. 


Genus XLVI. HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 


Hypocuonpaiac AFFECTION. 


Hypochondriafis, Sauv. gen. 220. Lin, 76. Vog. 
218. Sag. 332. 

Morbus hypochondriacus, Boerh. 1098. 

Malum hypochondriacum, Hoffa. III. 65. Funck 36. 


Although, fome of the nofological writers, parti+ 
cularly Sauvages, have confidered this genus as. con- 
fifting of different fpecies, Dr Cullen is of opinion, 
that there is only one idiopathic fpecies, the Aypo~ 
chondriafis melancholica. He confiders not only. the 
hypochondriafis hyfterica, phthifica, and aithmatica,, 
hut alfo the biliofa, fanguinea, and pituitofa, as being 
only fymptomatic; but he views. the true melan- 
cholic hypochondriafis as. being a proper. idiopathic 
difeafe, perfeétly diftind from hy-teria,, with which 
it. has often, been confounded. . 

Defeription. The fymptoms of hypochondriafis are,, 
ftietching,. preffing, griping, and tormenting pains,, 
under the ribs, and chiefly in the left fide; which 
fometimes are exafperated, and become pungent, burn- 
ing, or lancinating. Frequently there is an.inflation: 
of the left hypochondriacum, which fometimes be- 
comes ftationary, and by Hippocrates was taken fora 
fymptom of an enlarged {pleen, When thefe fymp- 
toms take place in the right hypochond:ium, they: are 
commonly attended with colic-pains, uncertain flying 
heats, efpécially in the head,. with.a tranfient rednefs, 
of the face, and very. frequently. an: oedematous {well-. 
ing of the feet fucceeds. To thefe are fuperadded al-. 
moft all the affeGtions of the flomach. occurring im 
dy{pepfia, befides a variety of other fymptoms, fuch: 
as palpitations, fleeplefs nights, and the like. But 
hefides thefe, there occurs alfo a. particular depreffion: 
of fpirit and apprehenfion of danger, which may be 
confidered as one of the great charaGterifing fympe. 
toms of the difeafe. 

Caufes, &c. The general caufes of the hyppchon- 
driac affection are faid to be a plethora, and preternas. 
tural thicknefs. of the blood; fuppreffions-of cuftomary: 
evacuations; high and full. diet, together with a: 
{paring quantity of drink.; an hereditary difpofition; 
indolence ; atony. of the inteftines.; violent paffions of: 
the mind, &c. 

Prognofis. The hypochondriac affeGtion, when left: 
ta itfelf, is more troublefome.than dangerous ;. but, if; 
improperly treated, it may bring on various difeafes of 
amore fatal tendency, fuch as the melancholy, bloody 
urine and nephritis, jaundice, vertigo, pally, apo-. 
plexy, &c. 

Cure. This is to.be attempted. by fuch medicines: 
as. counteract. occafional. caufes,. and. obviate urgent: 

fymptoms, 


tice. 
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aniz fymptoms, which may be all comprehended under 
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bleeding, gentle evacuants, chalybeates, the Peru- 
vian bark, and exercife, efpecially riding on horfe- 
back, which in this difeafe is greatly preferable to 
any other. When the circumftances of the pa- 
tient can afford it, a voyage to Spain, Portugal, or 
fome of the warmer countries in Europe, will be of 
great fervice. 


Genus XLVII. CHLOROSIS. 


GREEN SICKNESS. 


Chlorofis, Sauv. gen. 309. Lin, 222. Vog. 305. 
Sag. gen. 135. Boer. 1285. Hoffm. iti. 311. 
Funck. 86. 


Of this genus alfo Dr Cullen thinks there is but 
one idiopathic fpecies: viz. what fome diftinguith by 
the title of chlorofs virginea, others of chlorofis ama- 
toria. & 


Defcription. This difeafe ufually attacks girls a 
little after the time of puberty, and firft fhows itfelf 
by fymptoms of dyfpepfia. But a diftiaguifhing 
fymptom is, that the appetite is entirely vitiated, and 
the patient will eat lime, chalk, afhes, falt, &c. very 
greedily ; while at the fame time there is not only a 
total inappetence to proper food, but it will even ex- 
cite naufea and vomiting. Inthe beginning of the 
difeafe, the urine is pale, and afterwards turbid; the 
face becomes pale, and then affumes a greenifh colour; 
fometimes it becomes livid or yellow: the eyes are 
funk, and have a livid circle round them; the lips 
lofe their fine red colour; the pulfe is quick, weak, 
and low, though the heat is little fhort of a fever, 
but the veins are fcarcely filled; the feet are frequent- 
ly cold, {well at night, and the whole body feems 
covered with a foft {welling ; the breathing is diffi- 
cult: nor is the mind free from affection as well as 
the body ; it becomes irritated by the flighteft caufes; 
and fometimes the patients love folitude, become fad 
and thoughtful. There is a retention of the menfes 
throughout the whole courfe of the diforder; and at latt 
all the bad fymptoms increafing, a leucophlegmafia, 
anafarca, atrophy, and death, fucceed. 

Caufes. 'The caufe of chlorofis is thought to be an 
atony of the mufcular fibres of the alimentary canal, 
efpecially of the ftomach, joined with a fimilar atony 
of the perfpiratory veffels over the whole furface of 
the bedy, and the whole depending on an atony of 
thofe {mall arteries which pour out the menftrual 
blood. This atony may be’ occafioned by the fame 
caufes which bring on dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis, 
but very frequently arifes from ove and other paflions 
of the mind. 

. Prognofis. The chloroffs in all cafes is tedious, 
though it does not generally prove fatal; but we can 
never promife a certain cure unlefs the menfes make 
their appearance. 

Cure. ‘The remedies here in general are the fame 
as in the dyfpepfia and hypochondriafis; only in the 
ehlorofis ftronger purgatives may be made ufe of: 
thofe which ftimulate the re€tum are ufeful by ftimu- 
lating alfo the veffels of the uterus; and for this reafon 
indulgence in venery has fometimes been faid to pro- 
duce a cure, particularly with love-fick maids, ‘lhe 
cold bath is alfe extremely proper: 
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Srasm1, Sauv. Clafs IV. Vog. Clafs V. Say. 
Clafs VIII. 

Motorii, Zin. Clafs VILE. 

Morhi fpafmodici et convulfivi, Hoffm. III. g. 

Spafmi et convulfiones, Funck. 45, 54. 

Epilepfia, Boerb. 1071, 1088. 


Genus XLVIII. The TETANUS. 


Tetanus, Sauv. gen. 122. Lin 127. 
Sag. gen. 228. 

Catochus, Sauv. gen. 123. Lm. 128. Vog. 183. 
Sag. gen. 229. 

Opifthotonos, Vog. 181. 

Epifthotonos, Vog. 182. 

On this diftemper Dr Lionel Chalmers has pub- 

lithed a differtation in the firft volume of the Medical 


Obfervations, which being fuperior to any thing that 
has appeared in other medical writers on the fubject, 


Pog. 180. 


-we fhall here lay before the reader. 


“< Of all the difeafes to which man is fubjet, none 
deferves more to be confidered than the opilthotonos 
and tetanus, either with regard to the variety of 
painful fymptoms which almoft without intermiflion 
diftra&t the fick, or the danger of the difeafes them- 
felves, from which few recover, in comparifon of the 
number they attack. In both, the vital actions are 
very imperfeétly performed, molt of thofe which are 
called natura] being as it were fufpended at. once ; 
and fo far is the patient from being able to execute: 
any voluntary motion, that the whole machine un- 
dergoes the moft excruciating diftertions, from the 
violent and unnatural contractions of the mufcles. 
Happy it is for the inhabitants of the more temperate 
climates, fhat fuch difeafes appear 1arely among them;, 
but in thofe countries which. lie in the more fouthern 
and warmer latitudes, they are endemic, efpecially to: 
negro flaves. In South Carolina, they fhow them- 
felves at alk feafons, but not fo often in: wintery, 
more frequently in {pring and autumn ;. and: are mott. 
common in the fummer, when people work abroad 
and are alternately expofed to the fcorching heat of. 
the fun and heavy fhowers, which often happen fud- 
denly, and greatly alter the temperature: of the air. 
Others are feized with the opifthotonos. after fleeping. 
without doors, that they may enjoy the deceitful re- 
frefhment of the cool night-air, when the weather is 
warm: one youth chofe to cut off his hair and: 
fhave his head on.a-warm: day in March, and went to 
bed without a cap; but the weather changed, and 
became cold in the night, and he was found rigid with. 
that difeafe next morning. 

«* Thefe difeafes fo rarely appear as originals in- 
Europe,.that a good hiftory of them cannot be expected: 
from the phyficians who pra¢tife in that part of the 
world; nor has any thing like a full defcription been: 
given of them by any ancient or modern author 
which I have feen. Hippocrates indeed takes notice 
of them-in many places, and feems to regard them: 
only as confequences of other difeafes, or of wounds 
or ulcers of the nervous or tendinous- parts, of which 
fymptomatic kind of opt{thotonos he gives three re- 
markable cafes in id. V. § VIL de Morb. vulg. and 
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Spafmi yepeats them in another place; but the few fymp- 


’- faulty. ; 


toms he recounts do not fhow themfelves with us. 
Galen, Ceclius Aurelianus, Aretzus, &c. feem only 


to have copied Hippocrates, with the addition of 


fome fuppofititious fymptoms, which really do not 
appear ; and the little that Bontius fays of it is very 

“« Among the numerous clafs of {pafmodic difeafes, 
there are three which diftinguifh themfelves in a very 
particular manner, on which the names of emproftho- 
tonos, opifthotonos, and tetanus, have been juftly enough 
‘beftowed, as being expreflive of the pofttire into which 
‘they throw and confine the patient. When therefore 
‘thofe mufcles which bend the head, neck, and bédy 
forwards, fuffer fuch involuntary, violent, and conti- 
nued contractions, as to fix the chin to the breaft, ‘in- 
“curvate the {pine and body, and retain the fick in this 
painful and prone pofture, the difeafe is called empro/- 
thotonos. When.the pofterior mufcles are fimilarly af- 
fected, fo that the head is drawn towards the fpine, 
and the fpine itfelf is recurvated, it has then the name 
of opifthotonos ; although in fa@, in this, all thofe 
mufcles which a& in deglutition, beind the head for- 
wards, or turn it to either fide, are equally conttacted 
with thofe which raife the head and fpine. The #era- 
nus differs from, or rather is compounded ‘of, both the 


others; for in this the patient is found rigid and in- _ 


flexible, being as it were braced between the oppofite 


contractions of the anterior and pofterior mufcles; yet 


even here the head is much retracted ; . 

“* I never faw the emprofthotonos ; ‘and thall only 
{peak of the opi/thotonos and tetanus, the firlt being by 
far the moft common, and in the laft ftage “of which 
the tetanus frequently fuperveries. And let it be ob- 
ferved, that the following defeription by no means re- 
{petts {uch fymptomatic contraCtions as often happen 
immediately before death, both in acute and chronic 
‘difeafes; neither will itagree with that {purious opi/- 
thotonos or tetanus whith appear fometimesin the firft 
and fecond ftages of quotidian intermittents in this 


‘country, however they ‘may emulate the true difeafes 


‘in fome of their fymptonis, 

“Strap. 1. The opithoténos, contrary to what Bon- 
‘tius afferts, often comies on gradually and by flight 
‘approaches, ‘the patient complaining rather of ari unea- 
fy ftiffnefs in the back-part of the neck and about the 
fhoulders, than of any acute pain, with fome degree 
of a general laffitude. ‘Thefe increafe, and become 
fo troublefome when he attempts to turh his iead, or 
to bend it forward, as to oblige him to walk very 
éreCt; for he can by no means look downward, nor to 
citlier fide, without turning his whole body. He can- 
not open his jaws without pain; and has fome difficul- 
ty in {wallowing, which difcourages him from attempt- 
ing to eat. At times he feels a fudden and painful trac: 
tion under the cartilago enfiformis, which {trikes thro’ 
to the back, and inftantly increafes the rigidity about 
the neck and fhoulders, draws the head backward a 
little, and fhuts thé jaws clofer. The pain under the 
jfiernum returns more frequently. and with greater vio- 
lence ; and the other contraétions become fo trong, 
‘that the head from this tire continues much retracted, 
and he now refufes nourifhmerit, as {wallowing is at- 
tended with great pain, and occafions a return of the 
{pafm ; which extends along the {pine quite to the 
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Pat him, and he is under the neceflity of going to 
ed. 

** In this manner paffes over the firft flage of the 

opifthotonos, which fometimes takes up three or four 
days ; the patient, as well as thofe about him, mif- 
taking the firft appearances of it for that rheumatic 
complaint, which is commonly called a crick in the 
neck’; but it fometimes forms itfelf much quicker, and 
invades the unfortunate perfon with the whole train of 
its mifchievous fymptoms in a few hours: in which 
cafe, the danger may truly be eftimated from the vio. 
lence of the firft attack; for fuch generally die in 24, 
36, or 48 hours, and very rarely furvive the third 
day. But when it is Jefs acute, few are loft after the 
ninth or elevetith + which number of ‘days it would 
Rot be poffible-for them to complete, unlefs the vio« 
lence of the difeafe Was in a good meafure fubdued ; 
although I had one who recovered, after having been 
fubject to ‘its tyratnical attacks daily for fix weeks, 
In this ftage the pulfe is Mow, and very hard, and the 
belly is bound ; blood taken away feems not to be 
altered from the natural ftate, fo that no indication can 
be deduced therefrom, and it only varies with regard 
to laxity or compaction, according to the age of the 
perfon and feafon of the year... 
_ © Srav. Il, The fpafm under the flernum (which 
is the pathognomic fymptom of this difeafe) becomes 
more violent, returning every 10 or 15 minutes; and 
never fails to be inftantly fucceeded by a ftronger re- 
traction of the head, with great rigidity and pain all 
round the neck, and along the fpine to the lower ex- 
tremities which are fuddenly put to the ftretch, The 
countenance is very pale and contra@ted; the jaws are 
that moment f{napped together, and cannot afterwards 
be opened fo wide as to receive the end of one’s little: 
finger; an attempt to do which, by way of experi- 
ment, furely hurries on the fpafm. ‘Che maftoid, co-’ 
racohyoid and fternohyoid mufcles, as well as all the 
others concerned in deglutition, and the deltoid and: 
peCtorals, are moft violently contraéted, fo that the 
thoulders are ftrongly raifed forward, and the arms are 
ftretched out or drawn acrofs the body ; but the wrifts 
and {mgers feem not to be affected. ‘ 

“¢ Such is the condition of the patient it the time: 
of the fpafm, which ceafes in a few feconds: after 
which the fhoulders and arms recline, and the inferior 
extremities relax 5 yet not fo entirely, but that fuch a 
degree of rigidity for the moft part remains as will not 
permit them to bend when this is attempted’ by ano- 
ther perfon; for as to the fick himfelf, he cannot at 
all move them. The mufcles on the fides and fore- 
part of the neck contiriue {till contraGted, although not 


‘fo ftrongly ; but their aGion is overcortie by the num- 


ber and ftrength of the pofterior. ones; fo that the re- 
traction of the head conftantly remains. He breathes 
quick for fome minutes, as if he had been exceffively 
exercifed ; and the pulfe is fmall, fluttering, and irre- 
gular, but both become more calm and flow. Tha: 
face is fometimes pale in the intervals, but oftener 
fluthed ; and the whole countenance exprefles ftrong 
appearances of the moft melancholy diftrefs, as well 
becaufe of the dread he has of a return of the fpafm, 
which he is fure will foon happen, as from the pain 
he fuffers by the prefent contra¢tions, and the more- 
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lower extremities, fo that they will no longer fups Teta 
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afmi general and fevere ones which he has fo lately fu- happens, they forthe moft part relax juft before death. Tetanus. 


ftained. The tongue is ftiff and torpid; but fo far 
as it can be feen, is not foul. The belly is always 
bound, and cannot eafily be loofened. In drinking, the 
liquid pafles with great difficulty to the ftomach, even 
in the {malleft quantity ; and if the fpafm thould feize 
him at that time, which an attempt co {wallow for the 
moft part occafions, the liquor returns through the 
nofe with fome force. The patients defire tolie ftill as 


much as poffible; and avoid drinking, fpeaking, or be- 


ing moved, either of which are apt to occafion a re- 
turn of the fpafm. 

‘‘ Strap. III. In this laft ftage, the patient is re- 
duced to the moft calamitous and diftrefsful circum- 
flances : for he is on a continual rack, according to 
the moft literal meaning gf that word; the fpa{m re- 
turning oftener than once in a minute, is much more 
violent, and holds him longer, fo that he has fearcely 
any remiffion. The anterior mufcles of the whole bo- 
dy now fuffer equal contractions with the pofterior ; 
but the laft overcome the force of the others, fo that 
the fpine is ftrongly recurvated, and forms a hollow 
arch with the bed, and he refts on the back part of the 
head and the heels. The belly is flat, and is drawn 
inward; andthe mufcles are fo rigidly contra¢ted, that 
they will. not give way to preffure, and do not feem in 
the leaft to yield to the defcent- of the diaphragm in 
infpiration ; the feveral mufcles about the neck, fides, 
and abdomen, being plainly diftinguifhable from each 
other. Although the lower extremities are always ri- 
gid in this flate, yet are they fo fuddenly and violent- 
ly diftended in the time of the fpafms, that were it 
not for the ftanders-by, he would be projected feet 
foremoft off the bed; while others again are as it 
were pufhed upward wich fuck a fpring, that the head 
is {truck with great force againft whatever happens to 
be in the way, the thighs and legs being in this cafe 
no lefs rigid than the other parts. The tongue. is 
{pafmodically darted out, and is often miferably torn, 
as the teeth are that moment {napped together ; fo that 
it is neceflary to prevent this by keeping the handle of 
a {poon, wrapped round with foft rags, between the 
teeth, when this can be done. At the time that the 
tongue is thus thruft out, the mufcular flefh, which 
lies between the arch of the lower jaw and head of the 
trachea, feems to be drawn upwards within the throat. 
The countenance is very much contracted, and he is 
ina foam of fweat, the heat being very great; and the 
pulfe between the {pafms is exceeding quick, {mall, 
and irregular, although the heart throbs fo ftrongly, 
that its motions may be plainly feen, and a palpita- 
ting fubfultory kind of undulation may not only be 
felt, but perceived all over the epigaftric region. The 


eyes are watery and languid, and a pale or bloody - 


froth bubbles out from between the lips. The jaws 
are for the moft part locked faft, fo that it is impof- 
fible to give drink or nourifhment, nor could he {wal- 
low if any thing was put into hismouth. In this ftate 
they are commonly delirious :-and as they cannot fub- 
fit many heurs under fo great a fufpenfion of the vi- 
tal and natural functions, a mortal anxiety enfues and 
releafes them ; oftener a continued and fevere fpafm 
finithes the tragedy, when it was before almoft at.an 
end: but moft frequently a general convulfion; puts a 


period to their fufferings ; and whichever way this 


«< In the tetanus, the general fymptoms-are nearly 
the fame as in the opifthotonos, except that from the 
firft attack, the lateral, abdominal,' and other anterior 
mufcles, are equally contra¢éted with the pofterior oness 
and the arms become’ rigid as well as the lower extre- 
mities. ‘The abdomen‘is always flat and rigid as in 
the laft ftage of the opifthctonos, and its contents feem 
to be thruft up into the thorax, which at the fame 
time appears to be much dilated. ‘There are here al- 
fo fome intervals between the fpafms, in the time of 
which the cheeks are drawn towards the ears, fo that 
all the teeth may be fee as in the fpafmus cynicus. 
Deglutition is more free in this than in the other dif- 
eafe; yet fo far is the fick from being equally balan- 
ced between the contractions of the oppofite mufcles, 
that the head is retracted and the fpine is recurvated, 


although not quite fo much as in the opifthotonos. 


And the fpafm, which commences under tke fternum, 
is likewife commoa to the tetanus, which terminates 
as the other, and on the fame fatal days. But who- 
ever recovers from either, labours long under a general 
atonia; and they cannot for fome months raife them- 
felves from a fupine or recumbent pofture without pain, 
nor without help for fome time.’’ 


Prognofis and Cure. There has never been any thing - 


like a crifis obferved in thefe frightful cafes, or fa- 


vourable termination from the mere efforts of natures. 
and therefore all the phyfician’s dependence mutt be - 
As in cafes of tetanic affeCtions, the dif-- 


upon art. 
eafe often arifes from fome particular irritation, the 


removal of this mutt neceflarily be an important object - 


in the dure: But where it cannot be remofed, bene- 


fit may often be obtained by the prevention of its in-- 
When,. 


fluence’ being communicated to the brain. 
however, that influence is communicated to the brain, 
a cure is to be expected only by diminifhing and ob- 
viating it. 
ufe either of thofe means which: have a general ten- 


dency to diminifh ation, or of thofe which induce a: 


different ftate of aGtion. On thefe grounds the ope- 


ration of thofe remedies which are employed with. 


greateft fuccefs in this affeCtion, may, we apprehend, 
be explained. Fortunately it has been found, that 
opium is capable of giving fome relief, if adminiftered 


in proper time, and if the difeafe happens not to be- 
in the moft violent degree: the warm bath mutt alfo - 


be brought in aid; and the patients fhould lie horizon- 
tally in the bath, and while in it have the whole body 
extremely well rubbed: when taken out, they are not 


to be dried, but immediately put to bed wrapt in the - 


fofteft blankets; and while they remain there, the belly 


ought either to be ftuped, or two or three bladders - 


filled with warm water kept conftantly lying on iti 


The bowels at the. fame time mutt, if poffible, be kept 


open, by folutions of manna and /al polychre/, or fome 
other purging falt, mixed with oleum ricini 5 or if that 


fhould not be at hand, with oil of fweet almonds and | 


alittle tincture of fena. ‘The opiates-are to be given 


in large and frequently: repeated dofes; fuch asa grain - 
of the extradum thebaicum, or 20 drops of the tincture; . 


every fecond or third-hour; and it will be fafeft not to 
truft to the thebaic tin¢ture which is kept ready pre- 
pared in the fhops, but order the necefflary dofe of fos 


lid opium, and either give it in pills or diffolve it in x 
3 fame: 


This is principally brought about by the: 
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'* Spaimi fome convenient liquid, 
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If {wallowing fhould be dif. 


more ficult, or the jaws clofed up, the opium mutt be given 


in clyfters ; for during the whole courfe of the difeafe 
it will be of fervice to order emollient clyiters to be 
injected from time to time, fince thefe will anfwer not 
only as a relaxing fomentation, but alfo contribute to 
keep the inteftinal canal perfeétly free. 

When the patients recover, they continue for a long 
time very relaxed and weak; and no wonder, fince it 
is the nature of all {pafmodic affeétions to leave be- 
hind them extreme weaknefs and relaxation of the muf- 
‘cular fibres. In orderto perfect the recovery, a courfe 
of the Peruvian bark and the Peruvian balfam is to be 
tried ; and the fpine may be rubbed with fpirituous 
liniments, or with a mixture of rum and Barbadoes 
tar: but thefe and all other ftimulating things, either 
internally or externally, during the. violence of the 
{pafms, muft, in the opinion of fome practitioners, be 
omitted, fiace all of them as well as blifters have been 
alleged to exafperate the dileafe. 

This, in general, is the plan of treatment recom- 
mended by Dr Chalmers. 

The fime dreadful diforders frequently attack young 
children in the warm climates. Dr Hillary tells us, 
that they will there arife from the fame caufes which 
ufually produce convulfions with children in Britain, 
wiz. from a retention of the meconium or firft excrement 
after birth; or from a glutinous matter which is too 
often found in the inteftines of young children foon 
after the other is difcharged ; or from a cheefy mat- 
ter from the coagulation of the milk by an acid in the 
ftomach; or from hard excrements; or from fomething 
taken in by the mouth which is over acrid, or too hard 
to digefl, which irritates their tender bowels, and fo 
produces flartings and convulfive fpafms, with all the 
other fymptoms which precede and aceompany convul- 
tions in young children in Britain. And this fhows how 
much more readily and eafily the nerves are affected 
and irritated in that warm climate, and the tetanus 
produced from a much lefs caufe there, than it is in 
Britain, where it is but feldom feen. But thefe caufes 
not being timely removed, their acrimony is increafed, 
partly by the heat of the climate, and partly by the 
fever which they produce, which ftill renders them 
more acrid, and fo increafes the irritation of their 
bowels, that it firft brings on ftartings, then convul- 
five {pafms, and regular convulfion fits; which, if not 
foon removed, ufually end in a perfeQ tetanus there, 
and the difeafe is but feldom cured in fuch young chil- 
dren when it arrives at that ftate: for when the child 
Jies in this miferable, rigid, immoveable condition, up- 
on moving its hands or feet in the moft gentle man- 
ner, or foftly touching any part of its body, or giving 
it the leaf motion, even feeling its pulfe in the mit 
gentle tender manner, or the leaft noife, or even touch- 
ing its clothes, will bring on the convulfive fpafms, 
and caufe it to be ftrongly convulfed backwards, or 
drawn into a rigid ftraight line, ftrongly extended and 
immoveable like a ftatue, and will fo remain immove- 
able out of either of thofe poftures for a confiderable 


‘time, a minute or two; and when the difeafe is ar- 


rived at this degree, Dr Hillary thinks it is never 
cured. But if the phyfician be called in time, before 
the tetanus has come on (which is too feldom the cafe 
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feized the child, or that it has had a-convulfive fit or — 
tivo, it may moft commonly be relieved, the coming - 
of the tetanus be prevented, and the life of the babe 
faved, as Dr Hillary has more than once feen, by re- 
moving and carrying off the irritating caufe which fti- 
mulates their tender bowels, by fuch gentle evacuations 
as are {uitable to their age; and then quicting and 
compofing the irritation of their nerves with proper 
anodynes, and correcting the remaining acrimony of 
the nutritious juices in the prime vie, 

To anfwer thefe intentions, the following method, 
with variations pro re nata et pro ratione etatis, as the 
caufe is different, has been found to anfwer the defired 
effect the belt: R. Seri ladis ij. Sapon. Venet. 9}. 
Manne Calab. 31}. vel iij. Ol. amygd. dul. 3fs. Ol. fe~ 
niculi dul. gut. ij. -Balf. Peruv. gut. v. Mifce, fi. enema 
guam primum injiciendum. 

And if the fymptoms of the approaching tetanus 
will permit, he gives fomething of the following na- 
ture to affift the operation of the clyfter, and to carry 
off the acrimony the fooner: R. 4. fem. fenicult 3iii. 
Magne. alba 3{s. Ocul. cancr. prep. 3}. Syr. e cichor.cum 
rheo, Rofar. folut. ana 3iij. Mifce. Or, R. Ag. fem. fe- 
niculi 311j. Sapon. amygdal. 3{s. Magnef. albe 3{s. Syr. 
e cichor. cum rheo, Manne opt. ana 3ij. Ol. amygd. dul. 
3iij. Mifces Exhibe cochl. parv. vel duo pro ratione atatis 
omni femihora, vel omni hora, donec refpond. alvus, 

Two or three ftools being obtained by thefe, the 
following is exhibited in order to abate the convulfive 
twitchings, and prevent the tetanus from coming on: 
R. 4g. fem. feniculi ij. Magnef. albe 3{s. Ocul. cancr. 
prep. 3}. Mofcht orient. gr. uj. Spir. C. C. gut. xv. Syr. 
e mecon 3fs. Mifce: Exhibe cochl. parv. (a child’s fpoon- 
ful) ter quaterve de die, vel fapius, urgent. convulf. vel 

afm. 

Bt if the fymptoms fhow that the tetanus is more 
immediately coming on, fo that we have no time to 
wait till the operation of the clyfter and opening 
laxative be over, fomething of the following nature 
mutt be immediately given; or the etanus will come on, 
and moft probably prove fatal to fuch tender babes. 
R. Ag. feniculi Ziiij.. Mofchi orient. gr.j. Tind. Thebaic. 
gut. tii]. Syr. e mecon. 31}. Mifce pro duobus dof. de qut- 
bus exhibe unam quam primum, et alteram fi convul. [pafm. 
redeunt. 

This, Dr Hillary obferves, may be thought a bold 
attempt, to give tind. Thebaica to fuch a tender young 
infant: but it is to be confidered that the little pa- 
tient will certainly die if the zetanus feize it, and that 
it will come on if this do not prevent it; and he has 
known a bold ignorant old midwife give four or five 
drops of that tinéture to a very young infant with- 
out any prejudice more than its dofing three or four . 
hours, though not in this cafe, but in one much lefs. 
violent. : 

The clyfler may be given at the fame time, and 
the opening laxative not long after it: though it may. 
retard the operation of that for fome time, yet it 
operates foon after, and gives relief; after which the 
other medicines, and fomenting the body and anoint- 
ing it as before, may be ufed, if the phyfician finds it 
neceflary; alfo a little of the laxative mixture may be 
given once or twice a-day, if the above julep does not 
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‘anfwer that intention of Keeping the child’s. body 
‘open for a few days afterwards, which in this cafe is 
generally found neceflary to be obferved. 


Thefe methods and medicines thay be varied accord- 
ing to circumftances. For neither the fame method nor 
the fame medicines will anfwer in all cafes, though the 
difeafe be the fame ; but they muft be changed as the 
caufes differ, or the conftitution of the fick, or the 
time of the difeafe, or as fome other circumftances 
may require: which is a thing of great importance, 
not only in this, but in the cure of moft other dif- 
eafes ; wherefore it is mentioned here, chiefly to caus 
tion the praCtitioners in the Weft Indies. 

When proper medicines are thus timely and ju- 
dicioufly given in this cafe, they feldom fail to carry 
off the irritating caufe, quiet and eafe the nerves, re- 
move the convulfions and fpafms ; and confequently pre- 
vent the tetanus from coming on, and the death of the 
patient. But if calling in the phyfician be deferred till 
the tetanus has already ftrongly feized the child, as is 
too often the cafe here, neither warm bathing, foment- 
ing, nor any other methods or medicines whatever, 
will remove it or its caufes, nor fave the life of the little 
tender patient.’ 

Dr Chalmers gives an account of his having cured 
one child feized with a tetanus, by purging with an 
infufion of rhubarb; to which a few grains of mufk, 
and a little o/. tartar. per delig. were added, together 
with the warm bath, and the frequent injeGtion of 
glyfters made with an infufion of camomile flowers, 
to each of which was added a {mall portion of Catftile 
foap. It is much to be regretted, however, that in 
thofe cafes where the affiftance of the medical art is 
moft wanted, it moft generally fails. We have been 
afflured by a gentleman who praétifed for fome time 
in the warm parts of America, that out of 30 cafes of 
the tetanus he had feen, not one of the patients reco- 
vered, though he had given opium to the quantity of 
20 grains thrice a-day ; and others, he was aflured, had 
taken 30 grains-thrice a-day. In the beginning of the 
difeafe, the medicine produced a violent headach ; but 
towards the end, it had no manner of effe&{ whatever. 
In two patients, the difeafe came on from the flighteft 
caufes imaginable. The one accidentally fell in at- 
tempting to avoid a loaded cart, and put the heel of 
his fhoe upon one of his thumbs in rifing; the other, 
in avoiding the fame cart, flightly ruffled the {kin of 
his nofe. Both were feized with the tetanus; and 
both died, notwithitanding all poffible affitance was 
given. ‘The former had his thumb amputated with- 
out effect. . 

In the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Effays, 
Vol. I1I. Dr Donald Monro defcribes a new method 
of cure, communicated to him by a gentleman who 
was formerly a practitioner,in Jamaica. While this 
gentleman praCtifed in that ifland, he had under his 
care a great number of cafes of tetanus attended with 
the locked-jaw. At firft, he ufed to give very freely 
of opium, mufk, and other medicines of this clafs; 
to bleed, and make other evacuations; while he ufed 


baths, fomentations, embrocations, and other external 
‘applications, but all without the leaft fuccefs ; and, as 


he had loft a great many patients without being fo 
lucky as to make one cure, he began to believe that 
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this diforder always proved fatal, and was rot to be Tetanaes 


cured by medicine,. notwithftanding what fome prac- 
titioners had alleged. However, having received an 
unexpected hint concerning the good effects. of the 
mercurial ointment in fuch cafes, he refolved to try 
it; and ordered the firft patient that offered to be put 
into a warm room, and to be rubbed two or three 
times a-day with the ointment, till fuch time as a fali- 


vation was raifed; when he with pleafure obferyed,. 


that, as foon as the mereury began to affect the mouth, 
the convulfions of the mufcles of the jaws, as well as 
all the other fpafms and convulfions, ceafed, and the 
patient was freed of all hiscomplaints. After this, he 
treated every cafe of this kind which came under his 
care in the fame manner, and cured twelve, which 
were all who applied to him for advice fo early in the 
diforder that there was time to bring the mercury to 
the mouth before the fatal period was expefted. A 


few died, in whom the difeafe was fo far advanced be-: 


fore he faw them that there was not time to raife a fa- 
livation. None of the cafes which were under this 
gentleman’s care in the Weft Indies were the confe- 
quences of wounds or capital operations ;. nor has he 
had any opportunity of trying it fince in cafes of the 
locked jaw, which fometimes follows capital opera- 
tions, owing to his having given over practice : but he 
thinks, that, from the fimilarity of the complaint,, 
there is no doubt that the mercurial friGions would 
be equally efficacious in fuch cafes, as when the 
diforder comes from catching cold er other fuch 
caufes. 

In the fecond volume of the Medical TranfaGions,. 
we have an account of a cure performed by Dr Wil- 
liam Carter of Canterbury, by means very different 
from any of thofe above related.—On the 17th of May 
1767, the doctor was called to a ftrong healthy man, 
in the 21ft year of his age, and who had been cons 
fined to his bed for three weeks. What gave rife to 
his prefent diforder was a wound on the inner ankle of 
his right leg, which he had received fix weeks before 
from a joiner’s chifel. .At that time his mouth was 
fo far clofed, as to admit only the moft liquid nou- 
rifhment, which he conftantly fucked through his 
teeth: but his legs and jaw, and the whole length 
of the fpina dorfi, were quite immoveable, being as 
ftiff and rigid as thofe of a perfon long dead; his 
head was drawn backward, and he was frequently 
ftrongly convulfed. 
arms was but a little impaired. From the beginning 
to the end, his fight, hearing, and memory, conti- 
nued perfect; his appetite was good; and his fenfes, 
in the day-time, entire, though fometimes wandering 
in the night. As to his pulfe, that was regular; if 
it deviated at all from the pulfe of a perfon in health, 
it was rather flow than quick, and fomewhat fuller 
than natural. Such was the fituation of his patient ; 
a detail of which had been given before the doétor fet 
out on his journey, which he undertook with a deter- 
mined refolution. to make ufe of the method recom- 
mended by Dr Silvefter, in the firft vol. of Medical 
Obfervations and Inquiries, publifhed in-the year 1757, 
(and which has been related from Dr Chalmers and Dr 
Hillary.) But, on his arrival at the houfe, he found 
great quantities of the extradum thebaicum diffolved 
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his cure. Dr Cochrane, however, fays he has heard of Teva 


Spafmi had been already given him; and that, for the five 
teeny Jaft days, he had taken no lefs than 28 grains of that 


% 


medicine, with 50 grains of mufk, in the {pace of 24 
hours, without any fenfible effe@, except the bring- 
ing on a confufed fleep, out of which he frequently 
awoke in great hurries, attended with a violent pain 
jn the head, which almoft deprived him of his fenfes. 
The dotor was afraid to extend the dofe; and foon 
determined to take fome other mechod, though at a 
lofs what method to purfue, as, during a courfe of 
almoft 30 years pra¢tice, nothing of the fame kind 
had ever fallen under his cognizance before. Reflect- 
ing, however, that this diforder had always been deem- 
ed of the fpafmodic kind, and that the good effects 
produced by the extradim thebaicum mutt probably be 
ewing to the relaxing and refolving faculty of that 
medicine, he directed a blifter to be applied between 
the fhoulders, the whole length of the fpine ; the jaw 
to be anointed with the oleum Jateritium; and a purge, 
conlifting of the tin@ura facra, tindura jalappi, and the 
JSyrupus de rhamno cathartico, to be given him. This 
was repeated three feveral times afterwards, at the dif- 
tance of three or four days between each dofe. On the 
intermediate days, he was ordered the olewm fuccini, 
the fetid gum, and the o/eum amygdalinum. Of the 
firft he took 30 drops, of the gum 22 grains, and of 
the laft four ounces, in 24 hours. By thefe means, 


and thefe only, the convulfions foon ceafed; and he 
grew daily better and better, till at the end of a fort- 
night he was able to walk about his room, and in lefs 
than three weeks became in all refpeéts well, fome {mall 
weaknefs in the parts only excepted. The jaw was re- 
lieved firft, after that the fpine, and laft of all the legs. 
A pain and uneafinefs in the places affected, neither of 


which he had felt before, were the forerunners of his. 
approaching amendment. 

From all this it feems reafonable to conclude, either 
that there is no certain remedy for tetanus in all cafes, 
or that the medicines which prove effetual in ane 
conftitution will failin another. Thus, it is poffible, 
that in cafes where opium proves inef*eQtual, mercury 
may be aremedy ; and, on the contrary, where mercury 
fails, opium may be effeétual ; and even where both 
are ineffectual, the antifpafmodics recommended by Dr 
Carter may be of ufe. It is therefore neceffary for 
phyficians to be extremely careful to obferve the effects 
of the firft dofes of their remedies + for if the fy.mp- 
toms fhow not the leaft appearance of remiffion after a 
large dofe of opium, it is improbable that it can be 
cured by a repetition of the medicine ; and as no time 
can be loft with fafety, it will then be proper to apply 
mercurial ointment, or whatever elfe may be judged 
proper.—In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries we 
have an account of the cold bath being ufed asa re- 
miedy, by Dr ‘Thomas Cochrane, at that time phyfi- 
cian at Nevis, now at Edinburgh. The patient 
was an Eaft Indian boy, who had been gored by a cow, 
and afterwards expofed to a rainy damp air for fome 


hours. Dr Cochrane afcribes his cure tothe cold bath,. 


which was applied by dafhing the waten apon his body. 
But as the patieat at the fame time got laudanum, at 
firit in the quantity of 200 drops.a-day, and afterwards 


in, ftill larger dofes; and had befides his throat and. 


fhoulders anointed with warm oil. of turpentine, was 
bled, and had lenient glyiters and laxatives ; it is by 
mo. means. eafy to fay what fhare the cold bath had in. 


6. 


fome cafes being treated fuccefsfully by cold water and 
the Peruvian bark in St Euftatiaand St Kitt’s, and in 
another letter mentions his having ufed the cold bath 
in other cafes of tetanus with fuccefs. But fince Dr 
Cochrane’s publication, a more full and fatisfactory ac* 
count of the benefit of this practice has been commus. 
nicated ina paper publifhed by Dr Wright, in the fixth 
volume of the London Medical Obfervations. Dr 
Wright gives a particular account of fix cafes, in 
which the beft effets were obtained from dafhing cold 
water upon the patient 5 and he obferves, that fince he 
firft ufed this method of cure he never failed in one ins. 
fiance to efie& a recovery, and that ina fhorter time 
than by eny other method hitherto propofed. This 
practice has on fome occafions been adopted by practi« 
tioners in Britain, although here the difeafe isa much. 
lefs frequent occurrence. It has particularly been 
employed with fuccefs by Dr Currie of Liverpool ; 
and we hope that ftill more extenfive practice will con 
firm the benefit to be derived from it, although not in 
every inftance, yet in many cafes of this affection. 
Very lately a different mode of cure in this affec- 
tion has been recommended by Dr Ruth, profeffor of 
medicine in Philadelphia, in a paper intitled Obferva- 
tions on the Caufe and Cure of Tetanus, pubhthed in 


the fecond volume of the TranfaGtions of the Ameri- 


can Philofophical Society. Dr Ruth, viewing tetanus. 
as being a difeafe oceafioned by relaxation, thinks the 
medicines indicated to cure it are fuch only as are cal- 
culated to remave this relaxation, and to reftore tone 
to the fyftem. On this ground he recommends the li. 
beral ufe ef wine and the Peruvian bark ; and tells us, 
that he has employed them with fuccefs in a€tual prac 
tice. When the difeafe arifes from a wound of any- 
particular place, he recommends ftimulants to the part. 
affeGted ; fuch as dilatation of the wound, and filling 
it with oil of turpentine. How far this pra¢tice wilk 
be confirmed by more extenfive experience, we cannot. 
take upon us to determine. We may only obferve, 
that a very contrary practice has been recommended as: 
highly fuccefsful by fome praGtitioners in Spain, where. 
tétanic affetions are a very frequent occurrence in 
confequence of flight accidents. ‘There gentle emol- 
lients are ftrongly recommended, particularly immer- 
fing the wounded part in tepid oil. fer the fpace of an. 
houror fo at a time, and repeating this application at- 
fhort intervals. By this mode many cafes, after very, 
alarming appearances had taken place, are faid to have 
been completely and fpeedily removed. While the. 
practice is very fimple, it appears at the fame time in, 
many refpeéts very rational, and may perhaps be con- 
fidered as well deferving a trial in the firft inflance. 


Genus XLIX. TRISMUS. 
The Locxep jaw. 


Trifmus, Savvy. gen. 11.7. Lin. 1.24. Sag. gen. 223. 
Capiftrum, Vog. 208.. 


Sp. kh Trrsmus, NASCENTIUM, 
Locked Faw in children under two months. eld. 


Tyifmus nafcentium, Sauv. fp. % Heifer Comp. 
Med. Praét. cap. xv. § 10. Cleghorn on the Difs 
eafes of Minorca, Introd. p. 33. Hofer in AQ. 
Helvet.. tom. i. p. 65. 

This: 
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fymptomatic, as in dentition, the fmall-pox, aad many Cenvulfio. 
lecsaanemoed 


afmi This diftemper is fe clofely conneéted with the te- 
tanus, that it ought rather to be accounted a fymptom 
of the tetanus than a primary difeafe, We have ac- 
cordingly difcuffed it under l'eranus. 


182 Sp. II, The Trismus from Wounds. or Cold, 


Trifmus traumaticus, Sauv. fp. 2. Lond. Med. OD/- 
Vol, t, arts t.. 9, Vol. Fh 44. Yok Tit, “ar, 
Vol. IV. 7. 

Angina fpafmodica, Sauv. fp. 18. Zwingert AQ. 
Helvet. Tom. IIL. p. 319, 

Convulfio a nervi punétura, Sauv. fp. 2. : 

Trifmus catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 15. Hillary's Barba- 
does, 221. Lond. Med. Obf. Vol. IV. 7. , 


The internal remedies proper in all cafes. of the 
locked jaw, from whatever caufe it may proceed, have 
been already mentioned under Trranus: the external 
treatment of wounded parts which may give occafion 
to it belongs to the article Surcery. But of this al- 
fo we have offered fome obfervations under the head 
of ‘I'etanus ; and, indeed, trifmus may be confidered as 
being merely an incipient tetanus, or rather a flight 
degree of that difeafe. 


83 Genus L. CONVULSIO. 


ConvuLsions. 


Convulfio, sauv. gen, 128. Lim. 142. Vog. rr. 
Sag. gen. 235. 
Convulfio univerfalis, Sauv. fp. 11. 
Hieranofos, Lin. 144. Vog. 190. 
Convulfio habitualis, Sauv. {p. 12. 
Convulfio intermittens, Sav. fp. 16. 
Convulfio hemitotonos, Sauv. fp. 15. 
Convulfio abdominis, Sav. fp. 10. 
Convulfio ab:inanitione, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Convulfio ab onanifmo, Sauv. fp. 13. 
Scelotyrbe feltinans, Sauv. fp. 2. 


Defeription. When convulfions attack only parti- 
cular parts of the body, they are generally attend- 
ed with fome kind of paralyfis at the fame time, by 
which means the affe€ted parts are alternately con- 
vulfed and relaxed; a permanent convulfion, or un- 
natural contraGtion of particular mufcles, is called a 
Jpa/m or cramp. 'Thefe partial convulfions may attack 
almoft any part of the body ; and are not unfrequent- 
ly fymptomatic, in feyers, the cholera morbus, &c. 
‘The involuntary ftartings of the tendons, the picking 
of the bed-clothes, &c. in acute difeafes, &c. are all 
of them convulfive diforders. Convulfions, even when 
moft generally extended, differ from epilepfy in not 
being attended with any mental affection or aboli- 
tion of fenfe, and not followed by the fame torpid ftate. 

Cau/fes. Convulfions, not only of particular parts, 
but alfo over the whole body, often take place from 
caufes not very evident. Sometimes they feem to de- 
pend on a certain delicacy or irritability of the nervous 
fyftem, which is framed with fuch exquifite fenfibility 
as to be ftrongly affected by the flighteft caufes. De- 
licate women are often fubje& to hyfterical convulfions, 
and alfo hypochondriac people. Convulfions, however, 

| often take their rife from wounds, irritations of the 
ftomach and inteftines by worms, poifons, violent ca- 
thartics and emetics, &c.; and very often they are 


kinds of fevers. 
Prognofis. Except in fome few cafes, convulfive dif- 


. orders are always to be dreaded ; but lefs in young 


people than in fuch as are advanced in life. Thole 
which attack girls under the age of puberty, will ge- 
nerally ceafe on the appearance of the menfes; and 
boys have likewife a chance of being relieved as they 
advance in life: but m grown up people, unlefs the 
caufe be very evident, a cure is hardly to be expected, 
efpecially after the difeafe hasbeen of long continuance. 

Cure.. The treatment is very much the fame with 
that of epilepfy, afterwards to be confidered: but a 
recovery is moft frequently obtained by the removal 
of the exifting caufe. 


Genus LI. CHOREA. 


Sr Virwus’s Dance. 


Scelotyrbe, Sauv. gen. 136. Sag. 243. 
Chorea, Lin. 139. 

Scelotyrbe chorea Viti, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Chorea St Viti, Sydenh. Sched. Monit. 


Defeription. This difeafe thows itfelf firft by a kind 
of lamenefs or inftability of one of the legs, which 
the patients draw after them in a ridiculous manner : 
nor can they hold the arm of the fame fide full for a 
moment ; for if they lay it on their breaft, or any 
other part of their body, it is immediately forced away 
by a convulfive motion. If they be defirous of drink- 
ing, they ufe a number of odd gefticulations before 
they can bring the cup to their mouths, becaufe their 
arms are drawn this way and that by the convulfions 


‘which affeé& them. 


Caufes, &c. The general caufe of St Vitus’s dance 
is a debility ef the fyftem; and hence we find it at- 
tacks only weakly boys, and more efpecially girls, 
when under the age of puberty. But the particular 
caufes determining the mufcles to be affeéted in fuch 
and fuch a manner are entirely unknown. 

Prognofis. As this diforder {carce ever attacks any 
perfons but fuch as are under the age of puberty, there 
is almoft a certain profpect of its being then cured, 
though generally the diforder is eafily removed before 
that time. 

Cure. See Epiepsy. 


Genus LIT. RAPHANIA. 


Raphania, Lin. 155. Vog. 143. Lin. Ameen. Acad. 
Vol. VI. 

Convulfio raphania, Sauv. {p. 7. 

Eclampfia typhodes, Sauv. fp. 1. Sennert de febr. 
l. iv. cap. 16. Gregor. Horft. Oper. tom. IT. 1. viii, 
obf. 22. Brunner in Ephem. Germ. D. iu. A. ii. 
obf. 224. Willi/ch. ibid. cent. vil. obf. 13. Wepfer. 
de Affe. Capitis, obf. 120. Bre/lauer Samm- 
lung 1717, Julio, Septembri, & Decembr. Ibid. 
1723, Januar. A. N. C. Vol. VII. obf. qr. 
Bruckmann. Com. Norimb. 1743, p- 50. 


Defeription. According to Sauvages, this diftemper 
begins with a laffitude of the limbs, tranfient colds 
and fhiverings, pain of the head, and anxieties of the 
precordia. ‘Then come on fpafmodic ftartings of the 
fingers and feet ; alfo of the tendons and mufcles, con- 
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fpicuous below the fkin. The difeafe is attended with 
heat, fever, delirium, ftupor, conftri€tion of the breaft, 
fuffocating dyfpneea, lofs of voice, horrid convulfions 
of the limbs, preceded by a formication, or fenfation 
as of ants or other {mall infects creeping on the parts. 
In this ftate of the difeafe, the convulfive paroxy{ms 
are attended with moft violent pains in the limbs, vo- 
miting, or diarrhea, with the pafling of worms, thirft, 
and in young people an unnatural hunger. It conti- 
nues from ten days to three months. About the 
eleventh or twentieth day, fome are relieved by 
copious fweats, or purple exanthemat&:. while others 
fall into a tabes, with ftupor, or ftiffnels of the joints. 
Caufes, &c. This difeafe is frequently epidemic in: 
Suabia and other parts of Germany; where it is faid to 
be produced by feeds of radifhes, which are often mix- 


ed with rye in that country ; and from this. fuppofed’ 


caufe the difeafe takes its name. It: is alfo, however, 
a very common opinion, that this difeafe depends. on 
the rye ufed in diet being of a bad’ quality, and par- 
ticularly containing a large preportion of what is call- 
ed /purred rye. 

Cure. In this affeCtion,. alfo, the cure, as far as it 
has yet been difcovered, is very much the fame with 
that. of epilepfy, the difeafe next to. be confidered, 


Genus LIU: EPILEPSIA. 


FALLING-SICKNESSe. 


Epilepfia, Sauv. gen. 134. Lin. 143. Vog. 188. 
Sag. gen.24. Boerh. 1071. Hoffm. III. 9.. Funck. 


54: 
Eclampfia, Sauv. gen. 133. 180. Sag. gen. 240. 


Sp. I. The Ceresraris, or Epilep/y depending on an: 


affection of the Brain. 


Epilepfia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Eclampfia plethorica, Sauv. fp. 7: 
Epilepfia cacheGtica, Sauv. fp. 2.? 


Sp. I. The Symparuica, or Sympathetic Epilep/y, 
witha fenfation: of fomething rifing from. a certain 
part of the body towards the Head. 


Epilepfia fympathica,. sauv. fp. 8: 
Epilepfia pedifymptomatica, Sauv. fp. 6. 


Sp: II, The-Occasionatis, or Epilep/y arifing from 


various irritating Caufes.. 


Epilepfia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 13. 
Eclampfia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 9. 
Epilepfia:‘a dolore, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Epilepfia rachialgica,. Sauv. fp. 14% 
Eclampfia.a doloribus, Sauv. fp. 4, 

a. Rachialgicas. 

b. Ab otalgia. 

c. A dentitione. 
Eclampfia parturientium; Sauv. fp. 3: 
Eclampfia verminofa, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Eclampfia ab atropa, Sauv. fp. 11. 
Eclampfia ab:cenanthe, Sauv. fp. 12. 
Eclampfia a cicuta, Sauv. fp. 13. 
Eclampfia a coriaria, Sauv. fp. 14. 
Epilepfia exanthematica, Sauv. {p, 11. 
Epilepfia cache€tica, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Epilepfia. flomachica, Sauv. fp. 3.. 
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Eclampfia a faburra, Sauv. fp. 5. 

_ Epilepfia a pathemate, Sauv. f{p.7: 
Eclampfia ab inanitione, Sauv. fp. 8. 
Epilepfia neophytorum, .Sauv. {p. 1 5-. 


Deféription. 


and without giving any warning+:-but more frequently 
is preceded by a pain in the-head,. laffitude, fome di- 


fturbance of the fenfes, unquiet fleep, unufual dread,, 


dimnefs.of fight, a: noife in the ears,.palpitation of the 
heart, coldnefs of the joints, and in fome there is a 
fenfation of formication, or a cold-air, &c. afcending 
from the-lower extremities towards the head. In the 
fit, the perfons fall fuddenly to the ground (whence the 
name of the falling-/ickne/s), frequently with a violent 
ery. The thumbs are fhut up clofe in the palms of the 


hands, and are with difficulty taken out ; the eyes are: 


diftorted, fo that nothing but the whites are to be 
feen ; all fenfation is fufpended, infomuch, that by no 
{mell, noife, or otherwife, nor even by pinching the 
body, can they be brought to themfelves ; they froth 
at the mouth, with a hiffing kind of moife ; the tongue 
is frequently lacerated by the teeth, and there is a vio- 
lent convulfive motion of the arms and legs. 
times, however, the limbs, inftead of being agitated by 
convulfive motions, are all {tiff, and the patients are 
as immoveable asa ftatue. In children the penis is 


ereCted ; and in young men there is an emiffion of the 


femen, and the urine is often thrown out to a confi- 
derable diftance. At length there is a remiffion of 


the fymptoms, and the patients recover after a longer 


or fhorter interval ; when they complain of a pain, tor- 


por, or heavinefs of the head, with a laffitude of all’ 


the joints. 
Caufes, &c. The diffection of epileptic fubjects has 


fhown a variety of morbid appearances, which may be 


fuppofed to have contributed to the difeafe; fuch as, . 


indurations in the brain or meninges ; caries of the in- 
ternal furface of the cranium; projeCtions of the boney 
fubftance of the fame, prefling upor the brain ; collec- 
tions of ferum or purulent matter, and earthy concres 
tions within the fkull; befides many others which are 
recorded by Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. But 
often the caufes are impoflible to be difcovered ; for 
even in thofe who have died of the difeafe, the brain 
and all other parts of the nervous fyftem. have been ap- 
parently found. he difeafe will attack ftrong as well 
as weak people; and in thofe who are fubjeé& to it, 
any confiderable excefs in drinking, a furfeit, violent 
paffion, or venery, &c. will certainly bring on a fit, 
Some have epileptic paroxyfms returning periodically 
after confiderable intervals; and the difeafe has been 
thought to have fome dependence on the phafes of the 
moon. 

Prognofis.. If the epilepfy. comes on before the time 
of puberty, there are fome hopes of its.going off at 
that time. But it isa bad fign when it attacks about 
the 2ift year, and {till worfe if the fits grow more fre- 
quent ; for then the animal-fundtions are’ often deftroy- 
ed, as well as thofe of the mind, and-the patient be- 
comes ftupid and foolifh. Sometimes it will terminate 
in melancholy or madnefs, and fometimes in a mortal 
apoplexy or palfy.. It has fometimes, however, been 
obferved, that epilepfies have been removed by the ape 
pearance of cutancous difeafes, as the itch, fmall-pox, 

meafles, 


The epilepfy: often: attacks: fuddenly: 


Somes 


Pract 


&tice, 
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meafles, &c. While the difeafe is recent, therefore, 
we are not to defpair of a cure; but if it be of long 
ftanding, or hereditary,. there is very little reafon to 
expect that it can be removed . 

Cure. From the fymptoms occurring in epilepfy, 
which confift of involuntary convalfive motions, and 
an affection of the mental powers, there is reafon to 
conclude, that the fit immediately depends on the in- 
duction of fome peculiar action of the brain ; but that 
convulfions may enfue from this caufe, it would feem 
neceflary that there fhould alfo occur a peculiar dif- 
pofition to a@ion in the moving fibres. On this 
ground then, we may fuppofe the cure to be chiefly 
expected on one of two principles; either by our be- 
ing able to prevent the peculiar action of the brain,. 
er to remove the difpofition to aétion in the moving 
fibres. The firft is chiefly to be accomplifhed by the 
removal of irritating caufes, by preventing their influ- 
ence from being propagated to the ‘brain, when they 
are applied to remote parts; or by counteracting 
their influence, from inducing in the brain a ftate of 
action différent from that to which they give rife: 
The fecond end is chiefly to be obtained by diminith- 
ing the mobility of the nervous energy, and by 
flrengthening the tone of the moving fibres. It mutt; 
however, be allowed, that in all convulfive diforders, 
excepting thofe which are cured by nature about the 
time of puberty, the cure by artificial means is very 
difficult. Numberlefs fpecifics.have been recommend- 
ed, but all. of them have failed of anfwering the ex- 
pectation. When the caufe can be difcovered, that 
muft be removed.‘ In’ other cafes, the Cold bath, va- 
lerian root, caftor, mufk, opium, the foetid gums, Pe- 
ruvian bark, with the whole tribe of nervous and an- 
tifpafmodic medicines, have been recommended : but 
none of thefe, or indeed any combination of them, 
have been found generally ufeful ; though the flight- 
ter, or fymptomatic cafes, may often. be: removed by 
them. 

Of late the ca/x, improperly called ‘the: flowers, of 
zinc, have obtained fuch reputation in convulfive dif- 
orders as to be received into- the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeeia.under-the title of zincum uflum. ‘They were 
propofed by Dr Gaubius as an antifpafmodic, in his 
Adverfaria; and their efficacy has fice been confirmed 
by various obfervations. In an inaugural differtation 
publifhed by Dr-Hart at Leyden, the medical virtues 
of the flowers of zinc are confidered. He obferves, 
that they have long been ufed externally, chiefly forin- 
flammations of the eyes from acrid lymph. Glauber 
firft propofed the internal ufe of them ; and Gaubius 
difcovered them to be the remedy of a celebrated 
empiric Luddemannus, which he ftyled his /una fixata. 
After this he exhibited them with fuccefs in convul- 
five and fpafmodic difeafes. Dr Hart fuppofes, that 
they act either as abforbents, or as poffeffing a {peci- 
fic virtue; but is.a {trong advocate-for their efficacy, 


on whatever principles they may operate ; and, in fa-- 
your of his-opinion,.relates feven cafes in which they-- 
A girl of 17 years of age, was: 


proved fuccefsful. 
feized with a flight chorea from a fright ; and when 
the difeafe had continued fix. days, fhe began to 
take the flowers of zinc, by which her diforder 
was removed in lefs than three weeks. Her ‘cure 
required only.16 grains of the calx. Inafew.mon th 
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the complaints returned, from the fame caufe; and were Epilepfia. - 


removed by four grains of the medicine divided into 
ten dofes.—A boy of about four years old; labouring 
under a real epilepfy, fufpeéted to be hereditary, was 
eured by a grain of the flowers of. zinc taken every 
day for fome time.—A man 50 years old, thrown into 
convulfions from a violent paffion, was cured by a grain: 
of the calx taken every two hours. ‘he <difeafe had 
gone off upon venefection and the ufe of fome csher re- 
medies ; but returned agaimin two weeks, when it was 
finally removed by the zinc. The two lat cafes are 
related from Dr Gaubius, who affirms that he has ufed: 
the flowers of zinc in cafes of the chincough, hyfteric 
hiccough, and fpafmus cynicus; that they frequently 


did more than other medicines, but were by no means- 
The other cures mentioned ° 


fuccefsfal in every cafe. 
by Dr Hart are fimilar to thofe above-mentioned. But 
it does not appear that he ever faw a confirmed epi- 
lepfy cured by this medicine. 


In the-firft volume of Ldinburgh Medical Commens- 


taries, we have an. account’ by Mr Benjamin Bell, 


of a man. affli€ted with a confirmed epilepfy, who» 


was” confiderably relieved by the flowers of zinc. 
He was about 35 years of age, and had been fub- 
je to the difeafe for 10 years. At firft the pa- 


roxyfmsdid not return oftener than once a month; but : 


becoming. gradually.more frequent, they came at laft 


to be in a manner.continual, infomuch that he would - 


have ten, eleven;.or- twelve attacks'in a-day, and very 


{eldom had an interval of 24 hours. His memory and‘ 
judgment were fo much impaired, that he could {earce ° 


anfwer a queftion diftinllys He had ufed a great 


variety of medicines without’ any benefit. -About ~ 
three years before applying to Mr: Bell, he had 
violent rheumatic pains in his limbs, which left fuch - 


an extreme debility that he was- never afterwards 


able to get out of bed without the affittance of two » 


or three people. 


On the 22d of O&ober 1772, Mr Beil found him in » 
the above mentioned condition,. and prefcribed.as fol. 


lows: 


R. Flor. Zinc. gre xxive 


Ext. Gent. 3i. M. £. maff.-et divid. in pill. xxiv. cap. 12°. 


m: & v. 


Ee continned totake two pile away tl heed oF © 
November, without any fenfible benefit. The dofe was « 


then doubled, and continued till the 12th; when the 


fits, though equally violent,: became lefs frequent. The - 


medicine was gradually augmented to ten pills thrice a- 


day ; and the :confequence was, that his memory and : 
underftanding returned, the fits became much flighter ~ 
and lefs frequently repeated, though the difeafe could * 


not be-radically fubdued.” 


In a young man labouring under the epilepfy, in > 


whom the fits were preceded by an.aura epileptica, o¥ 


fenfation like air arifing from: the infide of the knees - 


joint, the difeafe was alfo relieved; but not cured, 
Dr Percival relates fome cafes of epilepfy which 


feem to have been cured by the flowers of zinc; and © 


in other cafes, where the difeafe was not entirely remo- 
ved by it, the fpafms were neverthelefs much mitigateds 


He did-not obferve that it promoted any evacuation 3 ; 


excepting that in fome, upon being firft taken, it occa» 
Goned a little ficknefs, which went off with a {tools 


He adds, that thofe apothecaries. who. do. not prepare ~ 
thig S 


4 
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Spdimi this medicine themfelves, are in great danger of being 


= umpofed ypon, as it is fometimes a mere corrofion of 


the zinc by an acid, and even imperfe@tly wathed. 
The good effeéts of calcined zinc as an antifpafmo- 
dic are alfo attefted by Dr Haygarth of Chefter and 
Dr White of York. ‘The former gives a teit of their 
‘goodnefs which may be of ufe to thofe who do not 
prepare them, namely, that the true flowers of ZINC, 


when frongly heated, become yellow, but reaffume . 


their white colour on being allowed tocool. The lat- 
ter gives a cafe of hicranofos, or ftrange convullions of 
salmofi all the mufcles of the body, cured by zinc, af- 
ter a number of other remedies had failed. The pa- 
tient, however, had been formerly. much relieved by 
Ward’s antimonial pill. 

In Dr Home’s clinical experiments and hiftories, 
alfo, calcined zinc is mentioned as having been 
found ferviceable upon trial in the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. Of the other principal remedies which 
have been recommended for the epilepfy and other 
convulfive diforders allied to it, we have the following 
account by the fame author. 

1. The cold-bath was tried in one who had a convul- 
five diforder of one fide, but the fymptoms were ren- 
dered much worfe by it. 

2. Venefetiion. Not to hé depended on in convulfions. 

3: Lletirucity, In two convulfive cafes was of no 
fervice. 

4. Lpi/paflics. Do not feem to be powerful anti- 
{pafmodics. 

5. Valerian. 
this remedy hath been reckoned almoft a {pecific, it 
not only made no cure, but could fearcely be reckoned 
to do any good. Dr Home fuppofes that it aéts as 
a bitter tonic, fomething like the Jerpentaria V, irgini~ 
ana. ‘Though much ufed at prefent, he tells us it has 
always appeared to him a weak, often a hurtful, me- 
dicine. 

6. Mufk. Six convulfive patients treated with large 
dofes of this remedy, were neither cured nor in the leait 
relieved. 

7. Caflor feems to be unworthy of the confidence 
formerly put in it. It is indeed poffefled of a fedative 
power, and therefore may be ufeful in fpafmodic fe- 
verith cafes. 

8. Afafatida has confiderable antifpafmodic powers, 
but is not always fuccefsful. It heats and quickens 
the pulfe ; and is therefore improper in cafes attended 
with inflammation. It difagrees with fome from a pe- 
culiarity of conftitution ; exciting pain in the ftomach, 
and vemiting ; but this can be known only after the 
exhibition of the medicine. 

Q. Cortex Peruvianus. Of feven {pafmodic cafes, 
fix were either cured or mitigated. An epilepfy of 
eight years ftanding was very much relieved by taking 
the bark for a month, and one of two years ftanding 
by taking it for ten days. But the medicine is of a 
heating nature, and therefore is not to be employed 
in cafes attended with inflammatory fymptoms. 

10. Peony root was given to two epileptic patients 
without the leaft fuccefs. 

11. Vifcus quercinus, or mifletoe, was given in the 
quantity of two fcruples five times a-day to an epilep- 
tic patient, without fuccefs. 

12. Extradum hyofciami was given to an epileptic 
patient, to one afflicted with the hemitotonos, and to 


In nine convulfive cafes, for which 


‘affections of the nervous fyftem. 
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the leaft good effet, 

13. fola qurantiorum were exhibited with the like 
bad fuccefs. Five drachms’ of the powdered leaves 
were taken at once without any fenfible effect. 

14. Cardaémine pratenfis, in three epileptic cafes, was 
not attended with any fuccefs, 

15. Opium did no good. 

16. Cuprum ammoniacale made no cure in four cafes 
of epilepfy in which it was tried. 

That in many cafes all thefe remedies have been em- 
ployed without fuccefs, is net to be denied: and ine 
deed it may with confidence be afferted, that a great 
majority of cafes of epilepfy are incurable by any re- 
medy that has yet been difcovered. At the fame time, 
as there is incontrovertible evidence that fome of them 
have fucceeded at leaft in certain cafes, the more pow- 
erful may always be confidered as deferving a fair trial. 
The cuprum ammoniacum, in particular, feems well 
intitled to the attention of practitioners; for though 
it be a medicine of great activity, yet under prudent 
adminiflration it may be employed even with very 
young fubjects without any hazard; and in feveral in- 
veterate cafes, which had obftinately refifted other me- 
dicines, it has brought about a complete recovery. 


GenusLIV. PALPITATIO. 


Patpitation of the Heart. 


Palpitatio, Sauv.gen. 130, Lin. 132. Vog. 213. 
Sag. 237. Hoffm. III. 83. Funck. 33. 


Tue palpitation of the heart is fometimes fo vio- 
lent, that it may he heard at a confiderable diftance. 
It may proceed from a bad conformation of the heart 
itfelf, or fome of the large veffels. It may alfo be 
occafioned by wounds or abfceffes in the heart ; or it 
may proceed from polypous concretions or offifications 
of that vifcus, or from plethora, fear, or {pafmodic 
When it proceeds 
from difeafes of the heart or large veffels, it is abfo- 
lutely incurable. In fpafmodic cafes, the remedies 
above related may be ufed. If the patient be pletho- 
ric, bleeding will probably remove. the diforder, at leaf 
for the prefent. 


GenusLV. ASTHMA. 


Afthma, Sauv. gen. 145. Lia. 161. Vag. 268. 
Sag. gen. 282. 

Afthma convulfivum, et {pafmodico-flatulentum, 
Hoffm. III. 94. 

Afthma fpafticum, Funck. tab. 51. 


Sp. 1. Spontaneous AstHA. 
Afthma humidum, Sauv. {p.1. Flatulentum, Floyer 
on the Afthma, chap. i. 
Aithma convulfivum, Sauv. fp. 2. 
rat. P. IT. fect. i. cap, 12. 
Afthma hyftericum, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Aithma, chap. i. 
Aithma ftomachicum, Sauv. {p. 8. Floyer, Scheme 
of the fpecies of Afthma. Periodic Afthma 6. 
Orthopneea f{pafmodica, Sanv. fp. 3. 
Orthopneea hyfterica, Sauv. fp. 4. 


Sp. Il. The Exanthematic Astuma. 
Afthma exanthematicum, Sauv. fp. 11. 
Afthma cachecticum, Sauv. {p. 13. 
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Floyer on the 


Pract 
one who laboured under the hyfteric affe@lon, without Epi’ 


ice, 


i 
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Sp. WI, The Pletharic Astumas- 


| Afthma plethoricum, Sane. fp. 15- 


Tue afthma is a chronie difeafe, which may conti- 
nue to give very great diltrefs, at intervals, for a confi- 
derable number of years. Sir Joha Floyer, when he 
wrote his celebrated treatife, had laboured under re- 
peated paroxyfms for 30 years. 

The common diftin¢tion is into fumid and dry ; the 
former is accompanied with an expeCtoration of mucus 
or purulent matter, but the latter is not. In the ge- 
nuine humoral afthma, the patients are obliged to lean 
forward ; the infpiration is fhort and fpafmodic; and 
the expiration very flow. 

Aithmatic perfons have generally fome warning of 
the attack, from a languor, lofs of appetite, oppref- 
fion, and {welling of the ftomach from «flatulence, 
which precede the fit; but it is uftally in the middle 
of the night that the violent difficulty of breathing 
comes on. 

The duration: of the paroxyfm is uncertain, as it will 
fometimes terminate in three or four hours, while at 
other times it fhall continue for as many days; nay, 
it has been known to laft three weeks without inter- 
miffion. While it fubfifts, the patient isin very great 
diftrefs, not being able to lie in bed, nor fearcely to 
fpeak or expettorate, fo great is the difficulty of 
breathing ; and yet, notwithftanding all this apparent 
interruption to the free paflage of the blood through 
the lungs, an inflammation here feldom or never fu- 
pervenes a fit of the aflhma. As the paroxyfm wears. 
off, and the breathing becomes free, there is more or 


 Yefs of an expeCtoration of mucus; and the urine, 


from being pale and limpid, becomes high-coloured, 
and lets fall a copious fediment. 

In order to obtain relief in the fit, we muft fome- 
times bleed, unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age fhould 
forbid, and repeat it according to the degrees of 
ftrength and fulnefs: a purging clyfter,; with a folu- 
tion of afafeetida, mutt be immediately injected; and 
if the violence of the fymptoms fhould not fpeedily 
abate, it will be proper to apply a bliftering plafter to 
the neck or breaft. 

In the height of the paroxyfm,. an emetic might be 
followed by dangerous fymptoms, as it would increafe 
the accumulation of blood: in the veffels of the head ; 
but vomiting will often prevent a fit of the afthma, 
efpecially if the ftomach flrould chance to be loaded 
with any fort of faburra. A very ftrong infufion of 
roafted coffee has. been found to give eafein an afthma- 
tic paroxy{m. BG 

Sir John Pringle fays it is the beft abater of the pa- 
roxyfims of the periodic afthma that he hasfeen. ‘lhe: 
coffee ought to be of the bett Mocco, newly burnt, and 
made very {trong immediately after grinding it. He 
commonly ordered an ounce for one dith ;: which is to 
be repeated frefh after the imterval of a quarter or half 
an hour; and which is to be taken without milk. or 
fugar. The medicine in general.is mentianed by Maf- 
grave in his treatife de Arthritide anomala ; but he firfe 
heard of it from a: phyfician in Litchfield, who had. 
been informed by the old people of that place, .that Sir 
John Floyer, during the latter part of his life, kept free- 
trom, or at. leaft lived eafy under; his afthma, from the 


ule of very ftrong coffee. This. difcovery, it feems, he 
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made after the publication of his book upon that difs Sfthma. 


eafe. Dr Percival fays he has frequently directed ¢of.- 
fee in the afthma with great fuccets. 

In the intervals of the fits, perions fubje& to the ath- 
ma, efpecially the humid fpecies, fhould take eme-| 
tics from time to time. An infufion of tobaeco is ait 
emetic that has been faid to be very ferviceable in fome 
afthmatic cafes ; but its operation is both fo diftrefline 
and fo dangerous, that it will never probably be intro- 
duced into common ufe as an emetic ; and fmoking or 
chewing the fame has been known to prevent the tfre- 
quency and feverity of the paroxyfms. Afthmatic 
patients. may alfo ufe the Jac ammoniaci, with a 
due proportion of oxymel fcilliticum and ditium an- 
timoniale, with a view to promote expectoration ; 
or the gum ammoniac, and others of fimilar vir- 
tues, may be formed into pills, and combined with 
foap, as. mentioned for the dyfpnea pituitofa; or 
a mafs may be compofed of afafcetida and. balfam. 
of Tolu, with fyrup of garlic; and thefe. pills may be 
wafhed down by a medicated wine, impregnated with 
fquills, horfe-radifh root, and muftard-feed-; or a ftreng- 
bitter infufion, with. a little antimonial wine. 

In fome cafes crude mercury will be found’ fervice-- 
able; in others flowers of fulphur, made into am elec- 
tuary with honey or fyrup of garlic ; and if, notwith-. 
ftanding the ufe of thefe things, a coftive habit fhould 
prevail, it will be neceflary,. from time to time, to give: 


a few grains of pills of aloes. and myrrh, foap and. — 


aloes, or a mafs of equal parts of rhubarb, fcammony y. 
and foap. 

The dry or /pa/modic afthma, during the extreme’ 
violence of the fit, is beft relieved by opiates; and 
fometimes very large dofés are required. But in order 
to obtain permanent relief,, nothing is found to anfwer- 
better than ipececuanha in. fmall dofes.. ‘Three, five,, 
eight, or ten grains, according to the ftrength and’ 
conititution of the patient, given every other day, 
have been productive of the happieft effe&ts ; acting 
fometimes: ag an evacuant, pumping up the vifcid 
phlegm; at others, as an antifpafmodie or fedative.. 
Iffues are generally recommended in both fpecies, andi 
will often be found ufeful. 

Changes of weatlier are ufually felt very fenfibly by 
afthmatic people,, who in. general cannot live with to- 
lerable eafe in the atmofphere of large cities ;. though 
we fhall fometimes meet with patients who agree bet-: 
ter with this air, which is fo replete with grofs effiu-. 
via of various kinds, than with the pureft that can be* 
found in.country fituations:; And fome are-found who: 
breathe with the moft eafe in-a crowded room, with a: 
fire and. candles. 

A light diet.of meats that are eafy. of digeftion, and 


not flatulent, is requifite for althmatic péople;-and the. .. 


exercife of riding is indifpenfably: neceflary. 

Whe2 the afthma ts found to depend on fome other 
difeafe, whether-it be the gout or an intermittent fe- 
ver, or when:it proceeds.from.the ftriking:in: of fome 
cutaneous eruption, regard mult always be had to the: 
primary difeafe:. thus, in the. a/thma arthriticum,. fina-- 
pilms to the feet,, or bluftering,. will be-abfolutely ne-- 
ceffary, in:order,,if poffiblk, to bring ona fit.of the: 
gout. And:when the: dregs of an ague give rife to an: 
afthma, which is termed febriculofum, and invades at: 
regular intervals, we mult have. recourfe to the Peruse! 
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Spafmi yian bark. 
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The afthma exanthematicum will require 
blifters or iffues, to give vent to the acrid matters 
which were repelled from the furface of the body ; 


. and courfes of fulphureous waters, goat’s whey, and’ 


f{weetening diet-drinks, or perhaps mercurial alteratives, 
in order to correct the fharpnefs of the juices. 


Genus LVI. DYSPNEA. 


Habitual Dirricutty of Brearuine. 


Dyfpneea, Sauv. gen. 144. Lin. 160. Vog. 267. 
Sag. 251. Funck. 32. 


Sp. I. The Catarrhal Dyspnora. 


Afthma catarrhale, Sauv. fp. 16. 

Afthma pneumonicum, Willis Pharm. rat. P. 11. 
fect. i. cap. 12. 

Afthma pituitofum, Hoffm. III. feé&. ii. cap. 2. § 3 

Afthma pneumodes, Sauv. fp. 17. 


‘ 


This is readily known by the fymptoms of pneumo-= 


nia and catarrh attending it, and to the removal of © 


thefe fymptoms the care of the phyfician muft be prin- 
cipally dire&ted. 


Sp. II. The Dry Dyspnoza. 


Dyfpneea a tuberculis, a hydatibus, &c. Sauv. fp. 2, 
4.5. 20. 
Orthopneea a lipomate, Sauv. fp. 18. 


This is generally accompanied with a sphthifis ‘pul- 


‘monalis ; but Sauvages mentions one {pecies of phthi- 


‘fis to which the dry dyfpnoca {eems more particularly 
‘to belong. The patients fall away by degrees, and 
have a great difficulty of breathing, continual thirft, 
and little or no fpitting. ‘When opened after death, 


‘their lungs are found not to be ulcerated, but thrivel- 


led and contracted as if they had been fmoke-dried. 
Goldfmiths and chemifts are faid to be fubje& to this 
‘difeafe by reafon of the vapours they draw in with 
their breath. Sauvages doth not mention any par- 
‘ticular remedy. Shortnefs of breath arifing from tu- 
bercles, as they are termed, or a {cirrhous enlargement 
-of the lymphatic glands which are difperfed through 
‘the lungs, is commonly found in fcrofulous habits, 
and may be diftinguifhed by the concomitancy of thofe 
‘external fwellings and appearances which particularly 
mark the f{crofula. ‘This fpecies of dyfpnoea generally 
ends in a phthifis. Courfes of goat’s whey, and of 
‘fea-water, have been known to do fervice; but it muft 
‘be confefled, that a perfe& cure is feldom obtained. 
Iffues are of ufe in thefe cafes, as they appear to pre- 
went the ill effeéts of an over-fulnefs, if it fhould hap- 
ypen at any time to fupervene. 


Sp. 1II. Dysrnoza from Changes in the Wea- 


ther. (Sauv. fp. 12.) 


This feems to be a difeafe entirely fpafmodic, and 
the antifpafmodics already related are accordingly in- 
dicated. 


Sp.IV. The Dyspnoza from Earthy Subftances 
formed in the Lungs. 


Sauvages mentions this difeafe as much more com- 
mon in brutes than in the human race: but Dr Cullen 
mentions his having feen fome inftances of it; and we 
have feveral accounts by different authors of calculous 
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matters being coughed up by péople labouring under Af 


a dyfpneea, and threatened with confumption. In 
three cafes of this kind which fell under Dr Cullen’s 
infpection, there was no appearance of earthy or ftony 
concretions in any other part of the body. The cal- 
careous matter was coughed up frequently with a little 


blood, fometimes with mucus only, and fometimes 


with pus. In one of thefe cafes, an ex quifite phthi- 
fis came on, and proved mortal: in the other two 
the fymptoms of phthifis were never fully formed; and 
after fome time, ‘merely by a milk-diet and avoiding 
irritation, the patients entirely recovered. 

Sauvages alfo igreatly recommends milk in thefe 
cafes, and foap for diffolving the concretions. The 
teafon why brutes are more fubje& to thefe pulmo- 
nary calculithan mankind, is, that they very feldom 
‘cough, and thts the ftagnating mucus or lymph con- 
‘eretes into a kind of gypfeous matter. 


Sp. V. The Watery Dyspnora. 


Dy(fpneea pituitofa, sauv. {p. 1. 
‘Orthopnea ab hydropneumonia, Sauv. fp. 12. 


This may arife from too great a defluxion of mucus 


‘on the lungs, or from an effufion of ferum, as is men-' 


‘tioned under the pneumonia. The treatment of the 


difeafe may be gathered from what has been already’ 


faid under the heads of pneumonia, catarrh, empye- 
ma, &c. 


‘Sp. VI. The Dyspnoza from Corpulency, 


Othopneea a pinguedine, Sauv. fp. 6. 


There have been many inftances of fuffocation and 
death occafioned by too great corpulency. Thefe fa- 
tal effects, however, may be almoft always avoided if 
the perfons have refolution to perfift in an ative and 
very temperate courfe of life ; avoiding animal-food, 
much fleep, and ufing a great deal of exercife. In the 
third volume of the Medical obfervations, however, 
there is an extraordinary inftance of internal obefity 
which neither fhowed itfelf externally, nor could be 
removed by any medicines. 

Other fpecies of dyfpnoea have been confidered un- 
der Putuisis. It is frequently fymptomatic of -dif- 
eafes of the heart and large veflels, or fwellings of the 
abdomen, Xc. 


Genus LVI. PERTUSSIS. 


CHINCOUGH: 


Pertuffis Sydenham, Ed. Leid. p. 200. 311. 312. 
Huxham de aere, ad. ann. 1732. 

Tuffis convulfiva, five ferind, Hofm. III. 111. 

Tuffis ferina, Sauv. fp. 10. Sag. fp. to. 

Tuffis convulfiva, savv. fp. 11. Sag. fp. 11. 

Amphimerina tufficulofa, Sauv. {p. 13.. 


Defcription. This difeafe comes on at firft like a com- 
ion cold 3 but is from the beginning attended with a 
greater degree of dy{pneea than is common in catarrh; 
and there is a remarkable affection of the eyes, as if 
they were fwelled, and a little pufhed out of their 
fockets. By degrees the fits of coughing become 
longer and more violent, till at laft they are plainly 
convulfive, fo that for a confiderable time the patient 
cannot refpire, and when at laft he recovers his breath, 
infpiration is performed with a fhrill kind of noife like 

the 


nctice, 


fori 


‘ 


om ee 


the crowing of a cock. This kind of infpiration 
ferves only as an introduction to another convulfive fit 
of coughing, which is in like manner followed by an- 
other infpiration of the fame kind; and thus it conti- 
nues for fome time, very often till the patient vomit, 
which puts an end to the paroxy{m at that time. 
Thefe: paroxyfms are attended with a violent determi- 
nation of the blood towards the head, fo that the vef- 
fels become extremely turgid, and blood not unfre- 
quent! ly flows from the riety and nofe. The difeafe 
is tedious, and often continues for many months. It 
is not commonly attended with fever. 

Caufes, &c. _The chincough is an infedtious difer- 
der, and very often epidemic: but the nature of the 
contagion is not underftood; at leaft it is no farther 
underftood than that of {mall-pox, meafles, or fimi- 
Jar epidemics. We well know that it is from a pecu- 
liar and fpecific contagion alone that this difeafe, as 
well as the others above-mentioned, can arife. But 
with regard to the nature of any of them, we are 
totally in the dark. It generally attacks children, or 
adults of a lax habit, making its attack frequently in 
the {pring or autumn; at the fame time, when this 
contagion is introduced into any town, village, or 
neighbourhood, it will rage epidemically at any fea- 
fon.. Thofe alone are affected with this difeafe who 
have never before been fubjected.to it. For in this 
affeftion, as well as in fnall-pox, having had the dif- 
eafe once, givés defence againit future contagion. E- 
very individual, however, does not feem to be equally 
readily affeCted with this contagion; like other con- 
tagious difeafes occurring only once im a lifetime, it 
may naturally be expected to be more frequent among 
children than at any other period of life. But many, 
though frequently expofed to contagion, are yet not 
affeéted with the difeafe: and thofe children who live 
upon unwholefome watery food, or breathe unwhole- 
fome air, are moft liable to its attacks, and fuffer 
moft from them. In general it has been conclu- 
ded, that whatever weakens the folids, or tends to 
bring on a diffolution of the fluids, predifpofes to this 
difeafe. 

Prognofis.. The chincough is not very often fatal. 
During one epidemic, however, it is often obferved 
to be much more dangerous‘and more fevere than du- 
sing another. ‘lhisis alfo remarked with regard even 
to particular periods of the fame epidemic ; and it is 
alfo obferved, that on certain families this difeafe is 
much more fevere than on others. Its danger, how- 
ever, is ftill more conneéted with the period of life 
at which it oecurs. In children under two years of 
age it 1s moft dangerous; and kills them by producing 
convulfions, fuffocation, inflammation and fuppura- 
tion of the brain or in the Jungs, ruptures, and incur- 
vation of the {fpine. In pregnamt women it will pro- 
duce abortion; and in adults inflammations of the 
lungs, and all the confequences of pneumonia, more 
frequently than in children. From a long continuance 
of the difeafe patients will become afthmatic, ricketty, 
and fcrofulous. It is generally reckoned a good 
fign when a fit terminates by vomiting; for in this 
difeafe there feems to be a great increafe of the fe- 
ene of mucus, and the vomiting affords great re- 
ie 

Cure. Pertuflis is one of thofe difeafes which af. 
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ter the contagion has exerted its influence can be Pertufs. 
terminated only by running a certain courfe: but it “"vo"™ 


is much lefs limited in its courfe than fmall-pox and 
meafles, and often it runs on to a very great length, 
or at leaft it is very difficult to diftinguith cottain fe- 
quele of this difeafe from the difeafe itfelf.. And 
when it exifts in the former of thefe ftates, it admits 
of an artificial termination. Inthe treatment of this 
affection, therefore, the objeéts at which a practitioner 
chiefly aims, are, in the firft place, the ol-viating ur- 
gent fymptoms, and for warding the natural termina“ 
tion of the difeafe; and fecondly, the inducing an ar- 
tificial termination. With thefe intentions various 
practices are employed on different occafions. The 
moft approved remedies are vornits, purges, bleeding, 
and the attenuating peCtorals ; for the other kinds ge- 
nerally do hurt: but large evacuations of any laud 
are pernicious. In the Medical Obfervations, Vol. ILI. 
Dr Morris recommends caftor and the bark ; but in 
cafes attended with any degree of inflammation, the 
latter muft certainly do hurt, and the former will ge- 
nerally be infignificant. Dr Butter, in a differtation 
exprefsly on the fubject, relates 20 cafes of it cured 
by the extra of hemlock. He diregts half 
a-day for a child under ‘fix months old; one grain 
for a child from fix months to two years; afer. 
wards allowing half a grain for every year of the 
patient’s age till he be 20: beyond that period, he 
directs ten grains to,be given for the firft day’s con- 
fumption, gradually increafing the dofe according to 
the effet. 1f the patient have not two ftools a-day, 
he advifes magnefia or the /ixrvia vitriolata fulphurea to 
be added to the hemlock mixture. By this method 
he fays the peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe are re- 
moved in the fpace of a week; nothing but a flight 
cough remaining. The ufe of hemlock, howeyer, 
has by no means become univerfal in confequence of 
this publication, nor indeed has this remedy been 
found equally fuccefsful with others who have given 
it a fair trial. The remedy moft to be depended up- 
on in this difeafe is change of air. The patient, as foon 
as the difeafe 1s. fully formed, ought to be removed to 
fome other part of the country: but there is no ocea- 
fion for going to a diftant place ; a mile or two, or 
frequently a {maller diftance, will be fufficient; and in 
this new habitation, the frequency of the cough'i is al- 
moft inftantly diminifhed to a moft furprifing degree. 
After remaining there for fome time, however, the 
cough will often be obferved to become again more 
frequent, and the other fymptoms increafed. 
cafe, another change of air, or even a return to the 
former habitation, becomes neceflary. Manifeft bene- 
fit has even been derived by changing a patient from 
one room of a houfe to another. But although change 
of air has thus been advantageous, it mutt alfo be re- 
marked, that when it has been had recourfe to at very 
early periods it has often done mifchief, particularly 
by aggravating the febrile and inflammatory fymp- 
toms. If the difeafe be attended with fever, bleed~ 
ing and other antiphlogiftic remedies are proper. Dr 
Buchan recommends an ointment made of equal parts 
of garlic and hog’s lard applied to the foles of the 
feet; but if it have any effet, it is probably merely 
as an emplaftrum calidum. It ought to be put on a rag 
and applied like a plafter. Opiates may fometimes 
Lil be 
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Spafmi be ufeful, but in general are to be avoided. They 


are chiefly ferviceable where the cough is very fre- 
quent, with little expeétoration. In thefe cafes bene- 
fit has fometimes alfo been derived from vitriolic ether, 
and fometimés from the tincture of cantharides. An 
almoft inftantaneous termination has on fome occas 
fions been put to this difeafe by exciting a high de- 
gree of fear, or by inducing another febrile contagion: 
But the effeéts of both are too uncertain and too 
dangerous to be employed in practice. 


Genus LVIIL. PYROSIS. 
The Heart-Burn. 


Pyrofis, Sawv. gen. 200. Sag. 158. 
Soda, Lin. 47. Vaog..1 54. 
Scotis, the WaTeR-Brasu. 
Pyrofis Suecica, Sauv. {p. 4. 
Cardialgia fputatoria, sauv. fp. 5. 


This difeafe, whether confidered as primary or fymp- 
tomatic, has already been fully treated under Dy- 
SPEPSIA. 


Genus LIX. COLICA. 
The Cotte. 


Colica, Sauv. gen. 204: Lin. 50. Vog. 160. Sag. 
162. Funck. 106. 


Colica fpafmodica et flatulenta, Hofm. II. 284. 
Rachialgia, Sauv. gen. 211. Sag. 168. 
Vog. 162. Sag. gen. 187. 


Teus, Sauv. gen. 252. 
Tliaca, Lin. 185. 
Dolor et fpafmus iliacus, Hofm. IT. 263. 

Paffio.iliaca, Funck. 107. 


Sp. I. The Spafmodic Coxrc. 


Colica flatulenta, pituitofa, &c. Sauv. {p. 1. 2. 5. 
6.7. Ileus phyfodes, volvulus, inflammatorius, 


Sec. Hjufd. {p. 1. 3. 5.7. 8. 9. 


Defeription. 'The colic is chiefly known by a vio- 
lent pain in the abdomen, commonly about the umbi- 
lical. region. ‘The pain refembles various kinds of 
fenfatious, as of burning, twilting, boring, a ligature 
drawn very tight, &c. ‘The belly is generally coftive, 
though fometimes there is a violent evacuation of bi- 
lious matters upwards and downwards. In thefe cafes 
the difeafe is fometimes accompanied from the begin- 
ning with a weak and intermitting pulfe, cold fweats, 
and fainting. In fome the difeafe comes on gradual- 
ly, beginning with an habitual coftivenefs ; and if 
purgatives be taken, they do not operate. The pain 
comes on generally after a meal, and foon occafions 
naufea and vomiting. Sometimes the difeafe is attend- 
ed with pyrexia, violent thirft, and a full pulfe ; the 
vomiting becomes more violent, and excrementitious 
matters are thrown up with the moft exquifite pain and 
tenfion of the abdomen ; an hickup comes on, which 
continues. obftinately ; till at laft a ceflation of pain and 
fetid breath indicate a mortification of the inteftines 
and approaching death. Sometimes the periftaltic mo- 
‘tion of the inteitines is fo totally inverted, that all their 
contents are evacuated by the mouth, and evea clyfters 
will be vomited ;. which conititutes that difeafe com- 
monly called the iliac. pafion. 


ca FoR 


Caufes, &c. Colics may arife from any fudden 
check given to perfpiration, as by violent cold applied 
to any part of the body, efpecially to the, lower ex. 
tremities and abdomen. Very frequently they are oc- 
cafioned by auftere, acid, or indigeftible aliments ta- 
ken into the ftomach. By any of thefe, a violent co- 
lic, or indeed an iliac paflion, may be occafioned ; for 
Dr Cullen juftly obferves, that this laft, though com- 
monly accounted a different f{pecies of difeafe, differs 
from a colic in no other way than in being in every 
refpe&t in a much higher degree. In thofe who have 
died of this difeafe and been diffefted, the inteftines 
have fometimes been found twifted; but more com- 
monly there hath been an éntrofu/ception of the inteftine, 
that is, one part of the gut feems to have entered 
within the other. In the Edinburgh Medical Effays, 
Vol. ILE. we havea differtation on the ufe of the warm 
bath in the bilious colic, in which the author derives 
the diforder from a {pafmodic conftriction of the inte 
ftine occafioned by the acrimony ofthe bile By this, 
he fays, the inteftine is not only contraéted into an 
unufual narrownefs, but coats of it have been found, 
upon diffeétion, fo clofely joined, that no paflage could 


be made downwards more than if they had been. 


ftrongly tied by a ligature. The formation of the in- 
trofufceptio he explains by quoting a paflage from 
Peyerus, who made the following experiment on a 
frog. Having irritated the inteltine of the animal in 
feveral different places, he obferved it to contract at 
thofe places moft violently, and to protrude its contents 


_ upwards and downwards wherever the relaxed {tate of 


the part would permit ; by which means the contents 
were heaped together in different parts. Hence fome 
parts of the inteftine being dilated much more thaa 
enough, by reafon of the great quantity of matter 
thrown into them, formed a kind of fack which readi- 
ly received the conftri€ted part into it. If this hap- 
pen in the human body, there is the greateft danger 
of a mortification ; becaufe the part which is conftric- 
ted, and at any rate difpofed to inflammation, has 
that difpofition very much increafed by its confinement. 
within the other, and by the preffure of the contents 
of the alimentary canal from the ftomach downwards 
upon it. An ihac paffion may alfo arife from the 
ftrangulation of part of the inteftine in a hernia; and 
even a very {mall portion of it thus ftrangulated may 


oceafion a fatal difeafe. In the Medical Obfervations, . 


Vol. IV. however, we have an account of an iliac paf- 
fion arifing from a very different caufe, «hich could 
neither have been fufpe&ted nor cured by any other way 
than the operation of yafrot:my, or opening the abdo- 
men of the patient, in order to remove the caute of the 
diforder. ‘I'he patient, a woman of about 23 years of 
age, died after fuffering extreme torture for fix days. 
The body being opened, fome quantity of a dirty co- 


loured fluid was found in the cavity of the abdomen. . 


The jejunum and ileum were greatly diftended with air. 


A portion of the omentum adhered to the mefentery, , 


near that part where the eum terminates in the c#- 


cum. From this adhefion,.which was clofe to the fpine, . 


there ran a ligamentous cord or procefs about two 
inches and a half long, unequally thick, in fome places 
not thicker than a packthread ; which by its other ex- 


tremity adhered to the coats of the.ileum, about two: 


inches 


Pradti 


Coli 
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Bfimi inches above the ewcum. This cord formed a circle 


mrss 


with the mefentery, large enough to admit a hen’s egg 
fs through it. The chord had formed a noofe 


an aperture about an inch long. In the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Surgery are mentioned feveral fimilar 
cafes. 

Prognofis. The colic is never to be reckoned void 
of danger, as it may unexpectedly terminate in an 
inflammation and gangrene of the inteitines. Thofe 
fpecies of it which are attended with purging muit be 
confidered as much lefs dangerous than thofe in which 
the vomiting is very violent. The iliac pafflion, or 
that attended with the vomiting of feces, is always 
to be accounted highly dangerous ; but if the paflage 
through the inteftines be free, even though their pe- 
riftaltic motion fhould be inverted, and clyiters evacu- 
ated by the mouth, there is much more hope of a 
cure, than when the belly is obftinately coflive, and 
there is fome fixed obftruétion which feems to bid de- 
fiance to all remedies.’ 

Cure: In the cure of the fpafmodic colic, the reco- 
very muit ultimately depend on producing a refolution 
of the fpafmodic affection. In order to accomplifh 
this, it is in general neceflary to evacuate the contents 
of the inteftines, and to remove morbid irritability 
exilting in that part of the fyftem. But in order to 
preferve the life of the patient from the moft immi- 
nent hazard, it is {till more n-ceflary to prevent and 
remove thofe inflammatory affections which often oc- 
cur in this difeafe. As the chief danger in colics arifes 
from an inflammation: and confequent mortification of 
the inteftines, it is effentially neceflary, in the firft 
place, to diminifh the tendency to a pyrexia, if there 
fhould happen to be any. This is accomplifhed by 
bleeding, emollient injections, warm bathing, and cool- 
ing medicines taken inwardly. Dr Porter, in the eflay 
abovementioned, ftrongly recommends the warm bath 
in thofe colics attended with violent evacuations of bile. 


. He fuppofes it to do fervice by relaxing the conttric- 
tion of the inteftines, and thus preventing or removing 


the introfufceptio. In the mean time opiates may be 
given to eafe the pain, while every method is tried, by 


-cathartics and glyfters of various kinds, to precure a 


{lool, In obitinate cafes, where itimulating cathartics 
have proved ineffectual, the milder kinds, fuch as man- 
na, fenna, oleum ricini, &c. will fucceed ; but -where 
every thing of this kind fails, recourfe muft be had to 
fome of the more extraordinary methods. Some have 
recommended the {wallowing of leaden bullets, on a 
fuppofition that by their weight they would force 
through the obftruétion into the gut; but thefe feem 
much more likely to create than to remove an obftruc- 
tion. It is impoflible they can aGt by their gravity, 
becaufe the inteftines do not lie in a {traight line from 
the pylorus to the anus; and though this were actually 
the. cafe, we cannot fuppofe that the weight of aleaden 
bullet could prove very efficacious in removing either 
a {pafmodic conftriGion or an obftruGtion from any 
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other caufe. But when we confider, not only that the — Colica. 


inteftines coniift of a great multitude of folds, but. that 
their periltaltic motion (by which only the contents 
are forced through them) 1s inverted, the futility of 
this remedy mutt be evident. It might rather be fup- 
poied to aggravate the difeafe; as the lead, by its 
preflure, would tend to fix the introfufception more 
firmly, or perhaps pufh it ftill further on. The fame 
thing may be faid of quickfilver: not to mention the 
pernicious confequences to be apprehended from {wal- 
lowing large quantities of this mineral, even if it fhould 
prove eflicacious in relieving the patient for the pre- 
tent. ‘’here are, however, fome late cafes on record, 
particularly one by Mr William Perry, publithed ia 
the fixteenth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Com- 
mentaries, in which the hydrargyrus, fwallowed ia 


great quantities, was attended with the happieft effects, 


after every other remedy had been tried in vain. An- 
other method has been propofed, in the Medical Ef- 
fays, for relieving the miferable patients in this difor- 
der, which in many cafes has been known to do f{er- 
vice. The patient is to be taken out of bed, and made 
to walk about on the cold floor of a damp apartment. 


“Xt the fame time, porringers of cold water are to be. 


dafhed on his feet, legs, and thighs ; and this mutt be 
continued for an hour or longer, if-a ftool be not pro- 
cured before that time, though this will generally be 
the cafe much fooner. The exercife does not at all im- 
pair the patient’s ftrength, but rather adds to it; and 
fome. very remarkable inftances are adduced in the 6th 
volume of the Medical .Effays, where this proved ef- 
fectual after all other medicines had failed. In one 
perfon the difeafe had come on ‘with an habitual co- 
itivenefs, and he had been for a week tormented with 
the moft violent pain and vomiting, which could be 
{topped neither by anodynes nor any other medicines, 
the iharpeit cly{ters being returned’ unaltered, and all 
kinds of purgatives thrown up foon after they were 
{wallowed ; but by the abovementioned method, a 
{tool was procured in 35 minutes, and the patient re- 
covered. In fome others the coftivenefs had continued 


for a much longer time.—-Other remedies are, the 


blowing air into the inteftines by. means of a bellows, 
and the injecting clyiters of the fmoke of tobacco. 
But neither of thefe feem very capable of removing 
the difeafe. ‘khey can affeét only the parts below 
the obitruction; while, to cure the difeafe, it is ne- 
ceflary that the obitructed parts themfelves fhould be 
reached by the medicine, and therefore we have not 
many well-attelted initances of their fuccefs. In fome 
obitinate cafes, however, benefit has. certainly bees 
derived from tobacco-{moke injections, and likewife 
from injections of tepid water to the extent cf feveral 
pounds. For putting in practice thefe modes of cure, 
a particular apparatus have been contrived ; and in 
caies even apparently defperate, neither fhould be ne- 
glected. Vhe cold water gives a general and very con- 


tiderable {hock to the fyltem, checks the perfpiration, - 


and thus drives the humours iaward upon the intef- 
tines, by which they recejve a much more effectual 
ftimulus than can be fuppofed to arife from any kind 
of clyfter.. But when all methods have failed, the 
only chance the patient can have for life is by a ma- 
nual operation. é 

In thofe colics which are attended with faintings, 
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&ce. from the beginning, and which generally attack 


yr hy fteric women and other debilitated perfons, all kinds 


of evacuations are pernicious; and the cure is to be 
attempted by anodynes and cordials, which will feldom 
fail of fucceis. Eiven there alfo, however, it is necef- 
fary that the belly fhould be moved ; and for this pur- 
pofe inieétions, containing a folution of afafcetida, 
which operate’ powerfully as antifpafmodics, are pre- 
ferable to moft other modes of cure. 


Sp. II. Cortca Pictonum. The Colic of Poiéiou. 


Rachialgia Pi€tonum, Sauv. {p. 1. 
Rachialgia metallica, Sauv. {p. 3: 
Colica Pi&tonum Citefii et fuccedentium auforum. 


ANorTuHeEr caufe to which violent colics are frequent- 
ly to be aferibed, and which often gives occafion to 
them where it is very little fufpected, is lead, or fome 
folution or fume of it, received into the body. To 
this caufe is evidently owing the colics to which 
plumbers, lead-miners, and fmelters of lead, are fub- 
ject. To the fame caufe, though not fo apparent at 
firit fight,-are we to afcribe the Devonfhire colic, 
where lead is received into the bedy diffolved in 
cyder, the common drink of the inhabitants of that 
country. This has been proved by experiment ; for 
lead has been extrafted from cyder in’ quantity fuff- 
cient to produce pernicious effects on the human body. 
The colic of Poidtou, and what is called the dry 
brily-acke in the Welt Indies, are of the fame nature ; 
for which reafon we give the following’ general de- 
feription of the fymptoms of all thefe difeafes, 

‘The patient is generally firft feized with an acute 
pain at the pit of the ftomach, which extends itfelf 
down with griping pains to the bowels. Soon after 
there ts a diftenfion, as with wind; and frequent reach- 
ings to vomit, without bringing up any thing but 
{mall quantities of bile and phlegm. An obftinate 
coftivenefs follows, yet fometimes attended with a 
tenefmus, and the bowels feem to the patient as if 
they were drawn up towards the back ; at other times 
they are drawn into hard lumps, or hard rolls, 
which are plainly pereeptible to the hand on the belly, 
by flrong convulfive fpafms. Sometimes the coats of 
the inteftines feem to be drawn up from the anus and 
down from the pylorus towards the navel. Whena 
ftool is procured by artificial means, as Clyfters, &c. 
the feces appear in little hard knots like fheep’s dung, 
called /cyba/e, and are im {mall quantity. ‘There is, 
however, ufually an obitinate coftivenefs ; the urine 
is difcharged in {mall quantity, frequently with pain 
aad much difficulty. ‘The pulfe is generally low, 
though fometimes a little quickened by the violence 
of the pain; but inflammatory fymptoms very feldom 
occur. The extremities are often cold, ‘and fometimes 
the violence of the pain caufes cold clammy f{weats 
and fainting. ‘The mind is generally much affected, 
and the fpirits are funk. The difeafe is often tedious, 
efpecially if improperly treated, infomuch that ‘the 
patients will contimme in this miferable ftate for twenty 
or thirty days fucceflively ; nay, inftances have been 
known of its continuing for fix months. In this cafe 
the pains at ‘laft become almoft intolerable: the pa- 
tient’s breath acquires a ftrong- fetid {mell like excre- 
ments, from a retention of the feces, and an abforp- 
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At laft, when the pain in the bowels btgins to abate, 
a pain comes on in the fhoulder-joints and adjoining 
mufcles, with an unufual fenfation and tingling along 
the fpinal marrow. This foon extends itfelf from 
thence to the nerves of the arms and legs, which be- 
come weak; and that weaknefs increafes till the 
extreme parts become paralytic, with a total lofs of 


-motion, though a benumbed fenfation often remains. 


Sometimes, by a fudden metaftafis, the brain becomes 
affected, a ftupor and delirium come on, and the 
nervous fyftem is irritated to fuch a degree as to pro- 
duce general convulfions, which are frequently followed 
by death. At other times, the periftaltic motion of 
the inteftines is inverted, and a trve iliac paffion is 
produced, which alfo proves fatal in a fhert time. 
Sometimes the paralytic affeCtion of the extremities 
goes off, and the pain of the bowels returns with its 
former violence; and on the ceffation of the pain in 
the inteftines, the extremities again become paralytic 
and thus the pain and palfy will alternate for a very 
long time. 

Cure. Various methods have been attempted for 
removing this terrible difeafe. The obftinate coftive- 
nefs which attends it, made phyficians at firft exhibit 
very ftrong purgatives and ftimulating clyfters. But 
thefe medicines, by increafing the convulfive fpafms of 
the inteftines, were. found to be pernicious. Balfam 
of Peru, by its warm aromatic power, was found to 
fucceed much better ; and Dr Sydenham accordingly 
prefcribed it in the quantity of 40 drops twice or 
thrice a day taken on fugar. This, with gentle pur- 
gatives, opiates, and fome drops of the hotter effential 
oils, continued to be the medicine commonly em- 
ployed in this difeafe, till a {pecific was publifhed by 
Dr Lionel Chalmers of South Carolina. ‘This receipt 
was purchafed by Dr Chalmers from a family where 
it had long been kept a fecret. The only unufual 
medicine in this receipt, and on which the efficacy of 
it chiefly if not wholly depends, is vitriolated copper. 
This muft be diffolved in water, in the quantity of 
one grain to an ounce, and the dofe of the folution 
is a wine-glafsful given fafting for nine fucceflive 
mornings. For the firft four or five days this me- 
dicine difcharges much wxruginous bile both ways: 
but ‘the excretions of this humour leffen by degrees ; 
and before the courfe be ended, it has little other ef- 
fect than to caufe fome degree of fqueamifhnefs, or 
promote a few bilious ftools, or perhaps may not 
move the patient at all. At the time of ufing this 
medicine the patients fhould live upon broth made of 
lean meat, gruel, or panada: but about the feventh 
or eighth day, they may be allowed bread and boiled 
chicken. Here the copper feems to do fervice by its 
tonic power; and for the fame reafon, alum, recom- 
mended by Dr Percival, moft probably cures the 
difeafe. He fays he has found this very efficaciqus in 
obftinate affections of the bowels, and that it gene- 
rally proves a cure in the flighter cafes of the colica 
pictonum. It was given to the quantity of fifteen 
grains eyery fourth, fifth, or fixth hour; and the 
third dofe feldom failed to mitigate the pain, and 
fometimes entirely removed it. Among purgative 
medicines, the e/eum Ricimi is found to be the moft 
efficacious. 


Sp. ILL. 


Practi 


tion of the putrid effluvia from chem by the laGteals, Coli 
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Sp. III. The Coxtc from Cofiivenc/s. 


Colica ftercorea, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Ileus a fecibus induratis, Sau. fp. 2. 


For the treatment of this fpecies, fee above. 
Sp. 1V. The Accidental Coztc. 


Colica Japonica,—accidentalis,—laCtentium,—a ve- 
neno, Sauv. {p. 10. 14. 18, 20, 
Cholera ficca auriginofa a fungis venenatis, eju/d. 


{p. 2. 


When colics arife from acrid poifonous matter taken 
into the ftemach, the only cure is either to evacuate 
the poifon itfelf by vomiting, or to fwallow fome other 
fubftance which may decompound it, and thus render 
it inactive. The moft common and dangerous fub- 
ftances of this kind are corrofive mercury and arfenic. 
The former is eafily decompounded by alkaline falts ; 
and therefore a folution of lixivial falt, if fwallowed 
before the poifon has time to inducé a,mortification 
of the bowels, will prove a certain cure. Much more 
uncertain, however, is the cafe when arfenic is {fwallow- 
ed, becaufe there is no certain and fpeedy folvent of 
that fubftance yet known. Milk has been recom- 
mended as efficacious; and lately a folution of hepar 
Jfulphuris. Thelatter may poflibly do fervice 5 as arfe- 
nic unites readily with fulphur, and has its pernicious 
qualities more obtunded by that than by any other 
known fubftance : but indeed, even the folvent powers 


of this medicine are fo weak, that its effects as wellas~ 


thofe of others muft be very uncertain. - 

Some kinds of fungi, when fwallowed, are apt to pro- 
duce colics attended with ftupor, delirium, and convul- 
fions; and the fame fometimes happens from eating a 
large quantity of the fhell-fifh known by the name of 
mu(cles (the Myrutus), Some of the fungi, doubt- 
lefs, may have an inherent poifonous quality ; but ge- 
nerally they as well as the mufeles act on a different 
principle. Their pernicious effeéts happen moft com- 
monly when they are taken on an empty ftomach ; and 
are then fuppofed to be occafioned by their adhering 
fo clofe to its coats, that it cannot exert its powers, 
and the wholé fyftem-is thrown into the utmoft difor- 
der. The malady may therefore be very eafily pre- 
vented ; but when once it has taken place, it cannot 
be removed till either a vomiting be excited, or the 
ftomach has recovered itfelf in fuch a manner as to 
throw off the adhering matter. 


Sp. V. Coric of New-born Infants from a Retention 
of the Meconium. (Sauv. fp. 19.) 


This diforder would be prevented were children al- 
lowed. immediately to fuck their mothers, whofe milk 
at firft is purgative. But as this is not commonly done, 
the child is frequently troubled with colics. ‘hefe, 


‘hewever, may be removed by a few grains of ipeca- 


By’ 


euanha, or a drop or two of antimonial wine. 
thefe means the ftomach is cleanfed by vomiting, and 
the belly is generally loofened ; but if this lait effect 
does not happen,-fome gentle purge will be neceffary. 


Sp. VI. Couric froma Callofity of the Colon. 


It is in a manner impoflible to difcover this diftem- 
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per before the patient’s death; and though it fhould, 
it does not admit of a cure. 


Sp. VII. The Coric from Inteftinal Calcult. 
(Sauv. {p. 10.15.) 


When certain indigeftible bodies, fuch as cherty- 


ftones, plum-ftones, {mall pisces of bones, &c. are 
{wallowed, they frequently prove the bafis of calculi, 


formed by an accretion of fome kind of earthy matter ; . 


and being detained in fome of the flexures of the inte- 
ftines, often occafion very violent colics. Thefe calculi 
do not difcover themfelves by any peculiar fymptoms, 
nor do they admit of any particular method of cure. 
In the Medical Eflays we have an inftance of colics 
for fix years, occafioned by calculi of this kind. The 
concretions were, at laft paffed by ftool; and their pat- 
fage was procured by caufing the patient drink a large 
quantity of warm water, with a view to promote the 
evacuation of bile, a redundancy of which was. fup- 


pofed to be the caufe of her diforder. 


Genus LX. CHOLERA, the Cuotera Morsus. 


Cholera, Sauv. 253. Lin. 186. Vog. tro. Sag. 188. 
Hoffm. Ik. 165. 
- Diarrhcea cholerica, Funck, 112. 


Sp. I. The Spontaneous Cuoreray coming on without 
any manifeft caufe. 


Cholera fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 1. Sydenh. fe&. iv. 
cap. 2 Big 


Cholera Indica; Sauv. fp. 7. 


Sp. If. The Accidental Cuozrers, from acrid matters 
taken inwardly. 


Cholera crapulofa, Sauv. fp. 12. 
Cholera a venenis, Sauv. fp. 4. 5: 


Tue cholera fhows itfelf by exceffive vomiting and. 
purging of bilious matters, with violent pain, infla- 
tion and diftenfion of the belly. Sometimes the pa- 
tients fall into univerfal convulfions ; and fometimes 
they are affected with violent fpafms in particular 
parts of the body. There is a great thirit, a {mall and 
unequal pulfe, cold {fweats, fainting, coldnefs of the 
extremities, and hiccough; and death frequently en- 
fues in 24 hours. 

In this difeafe, as a larger quantity of bile is depo- 
fited in the alimentary canal, particularly in the ito- 
mach, the firft objet is to counteract its influence, 
and to promote an eafy difcharge of it. It is next 
neceflary to reftrain that increafed fecretion of bile, 
by which a frefh depofition in the alimentary canal 
would otherwife be foon produced. And, in.the lait 
place, meafures muft often be employed to reftore a 
found condition to the alimentary canal, which is fre- 
quently much weakened by the violence of the dil- 
eafe. 

On thefe grounds, the cure of this diftemper is ef- 
fected by giving the patient a large quantity of warm 
water, or very weak broth, in order to ‘cleanfe the 
ftomach of the irritating matter which occafions the 
difeafe, and injeCting the fame by way of clyfter, till 
the pains begin to abate a little. After this, a large 
dofe of laudanum is to be given in fome convenient 
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But if the 
vomiting and purging have continued for a long time 
before the phyfician be called, immediate recourfe mutt 
be had to the laudanum, becaufe the patient will be 
too much exhaufled to bear any further evacuations, 
Sometimes the propenfity to vomit is fo ftrong, that 
nothing will be retained, and the laudanum itfelf 
thrown up as foon as fwallowed. To fettle the fto- 
mach in thefe cafes, Dr Douglas, in the Medical Ef- 
fays, recommends a decoction of oat-bread toafted as 
brown as coffee ; and the decoétion itfelf ought to be 
of the colour of weak coffee. He fays he does not 
remember that this decoCtion was ever vomited by any 
of his patients. An infufion of mint-leaves or good 
{imple mint-water is alfo faid to, be very eflicacious in 
the fame cafe. _ 

The tin&ure of opium is fometimes retained when 
given in conjun@tion with a portion of the vitriolic 
acid properly diluted. But when it cannot be retain- 
ed in a fluid form by the aid of any addition, it will 
fometimes fit upon the ftomach when taken in a folid 
fate. 

After the violence of the difeafe is overcome, the 
alimentary canal, and the ftomach in particular, re- 
quires to be braced and ‘ftrengthened. With this 
view recourfe is often had with advantage to different 
vegetable bitters, particularly to the ufe of the co- 
lombo root} which, while it ftrengthens the ftomach, 
is alfo obferved to have a remarkable tendency in al- 
laying a difpofition to vomiting, which often remains 
for a confiderable time after the cholera may be faid 
to be overcome. 


Genus LXI. DIARRHOEA. 


LoosENgsSs. 


Diarrhcea, Sauv. gen. 253. Lin. 187. Vog. 105. 
Sag. gen. 189. Funck. 112. 

Hepatirrhea, Sauv. gen. 246. 

Cholerica, Lin. 190. ‘ 

Ceeliaca, Sauv. gen. 255. Lin. 189. Vog. 109. Sag. 
gen. -199. 

Lienteria, Sauv. gen. 256. Lin. 188. Sag. gen. 191. 
Vog. 08. 

Pituitaria, & leucorrhois, Vog. 111. 112. 


Sp. I. The Feculent Drarruors. 
Diarrhoea ftercorofa & vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1. 2 


Tuts is occafioned by the too great quantity of mat- 
ter thrown into the alimentary canal ; and what is dif- 
charged has not the appearance of excrements, but is 
much whiter, and of a thinner confiftence. Voracious 
people who do not fufficiently chew their food, gor- 
mandizers, and even thofe who ftammer in their Speech, 
are faid to be liable to this difeafe. In flighter cafes 
it is removed without any medicine, or by a dofe of 
rhubarb ; but where the matters have acquired a pu- 
trid_taint, the diforder may be exceedingly protracted 
and become dangerous. In this cafe lenient and anti- 
feptic purgatives are to be made ufe of, after which the 
cure is to be completed by aftringents. 


Sp. Il,~ The Barous Diarruoia. 
(Sauv. {p. 8.) 


This diftemper fhows itfelf by copious ftools of a 
very yellow colour, attended with gripes and heat of 
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the bowels, thirft, bitternefs, and drynefsof the mouth, Diarr 
yellownefs of the tongue, and frequently follows an 
intermitting or bilious fever, When the fever is gone, 
the diarrhoea is to be removed by acidulated and cool- 
ing drinks, with {mall dofes of nitre. 


Sp. Ill. The Mucous Drarrgora. 


Diarrhea lactentium, Sauv. fp. 19. 
Dyfenteria Parifiaca, Sauv. fp 3. 
Diarrheea ab hypercatharfi, Sauv. {p. 16. 
Dyfenteria a catharticis, Sauv. {p. 12. 
Pituitaria, Vog. 111. 
Leucorrhois, Vog. 112. 
Diarrhea pituitofa, Sauv. fp. 4 
Ceeliaca mucofa, Sauv. fp. 3. 
Diarrheea ferofa, Sauv. fp. 10. 

a. Diarrhea urinofa. 


This kind of diarrhcea, befides the matters ufually 
excreted, is attended with a copious dejeétion of the 
mucus of the inteftines with great pain; while the 
patient daily pines away, but without any fever.— 
Perfons of all ages are liable to it, and it comes on 
ufually'in the winter-time ; but is fo obftinate, that it 
will fometimes continue for years. In obftinate loofe- 
nefles of this kind, vomits frequently repeated are of 
the greatelt fervice. It is alfo very beneficial to keep 
the body warm, and rub the belly with ftimulating 
ointments; at the fame time that aitringent clyfters, 
rhubarb, and ftomachic medicines, are to be exhibit- 
ed. Starch clyfters are very often efficacious —Some 
kinds of loofenefs are contagious; and Sir John 
Pringle mentions a foldier who laboured under an 
obftinate diarrhcea, who infected all thofe that ufed 
the fame privy with himfelf. In the loofenefs which 
frequently followed a dyfentery, the fame author tells 
us that he began the cure with giving a vomit of ipe- 
cacuanha, after which he put the patients on a 
courfe of aftringents. He ufed a mixture of three 
drachms of extraét of logwood, diffolved in an 


‘ ounce and a half of fpirit of cinnamon, to which was 


added feven ounces of common water, .and two 
drachms of tinéture of catechu. Of this the patient 
took two fpoonfuls once in four or five hours, and 
fometimes alfo an opiate at bed-time.. He recom- 
mends the fame medicine in obftinate diarrhceas of all 
kinds. “A decoction of fimarauba bark was alfo found 
effe€tual, when the dyfenteric fymptoms had gone off. 
Dr Huck, who ufed this article in North-America, aifo 
recommends it in diarrheeas. ‘T'wo or three ounces of 
the fimarauba are to be boiled in a pound and a half 
of water to a pound, and the whole quantity taken 
throughout the day. He began with the weakeit 
decoétion; and, when the ftomach of the patient could 
eafily bear it, he then ordered the ftrongeft: but at 
the fame time he acknowledges, that, unlefs the fick 
found themfelves fenfibly better within three days from 
the time they began the medicine, they feldcen after- 
wards received any benefit from it. But when all 
aftringents have tailed, Sir John Pringle informs us, 
he hath known a cure effected by a milk and farina- 
ceous diet ; and he thinks in all cafes the diforder 
would be much more eafily removed, if the patients 
could be prevailed on to abftain entirely from {pirituous 
liquors and animal-food. If the milk by itfelf fhould 
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Bimi turn four on the ftomach, a third part of lime-water 


may be added. In one cafe he found a patient receive 
more benefit from good butter-milk than from fweet- 


milk. The chief drinks are decotions of barley, 


rice, calcined hartfhorn, toaft and water, or milk and 
water. 


Sp LV. EDs Coextac Passion. | 


Ceelica chylofa, Sauv. fp. 1. 
Ceelica lactea, Sauv. fp. 4. 


There are very great differences among phylicians 
concerning the nature of this difeafe. Sauvages fays, 
from Aretzus, it is a chronic flux, in which the ali- 
ment is difcharged half digelted. It is attended svith 
gteat pains of the flomach, refembling the pvicking 
of pins ; rumbling and flatus in the inteftines ; white 
flools, becaufe deprived of bile, while the patient be- 
comes weak and lean. he difeafe is tedious, periodi- 
cal, and difficult to be cured. Sauvages adds, that 
none of the moderns feem to have obferved the difeafe 
properly ; that the excrements indeed are white, on 
account of a deficiency of the bile, but the belly is 
bound as in the jaundice. Dr Cullen fays there is a 
dejection of a milky liquid of the nature of chyle; 
but this is treated by Vogel as a vulgar error. He 
accufes the moderns of copying from Aretzus, who 
mentions white feces as a fymptom of the diftemper;. 
from whence authors have readily fallen into the no- 
tion that they never appeared of any other colour in 
perfons labouring under the ceeliac paffion. This error 
quickly produced another, which has been very ge- 
nerally received ; namely, that the chyle was thrown 
out of the laéteals by reafon of fome obftrudtion there, 
and thus paffed along with:the excrements; of which 


he fays there is not the leaft proof, and agrees with: 


Areteus that the whitenefs is only occafioned by the 
want of bile. He endeavours to prove at length, that 
the coeliac paffion can neither be occafioned by an ob- 
ftruction of the la&teals, nor of the mefenteric glands ; 
though he owns-that fuch as have died of this difeafe 
and were diffected, had obftructions in the myfenteric 


glands; but he denies that all thofe in whom fuch. 
obftru€tions occur, are fubje&t: to the cceliac paf-- 


fion. He confiders the diltemper as arifing fron: a 
cachexy of the ftomachic and inteftinal juices ; and 
directs the cure to be attempted by emetics, purga- 


tives, antifeptics, and tonics, as. in other fpecies. of. 


diarrhcea. 
Sp. V. The Lienrzry. 
Lienteria {pontanea, Sauv. ney Pe 
The lientery, according to Sauvages, differs from: 
the ceeliac paffion only in being a flighter fpecies of 
the difeafé. 


tients do not complain of pain, but are fometimes af: 


fected‘with an-intolerable hunger. The cure is to be- 


attempted by ftomachics- and_ tonics, efpecially: the 


Peruvian bark. This. difeafe is moft common at the. 


earlier periods of life; and then rhubarb in fmall 
quantitics, part culorly when combined with magnefia, 
is-often produttive.of the belt effets, . 


_ ‘he aliment’ paffes: very quickly through. 
the inteftines, with f{carce any alteration,. The pa-. 
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Sp. VI. The Hepatic Fivx. 
Hepatirrheea inteftinalis, Sauv. {p. 2. 


The. hepatic diarrhea is by Sauvages defcribed as 
a flux of bloody ferous matter like the wathings of 
flefh, which percolates through the coats of the in- 
teftines by means of the anaitomofing veffels. It is 
the coeliac paffion of Trallianus ; and which, according 
to Sauvages, rarely, if ever, occurs as a primary dii- 
eafe. It has, however, been obferved to follow an 
inflammation of the liver, and then almoft always 
proves fatal. 


Genus LXII. DIABETES. 
A profufe Difcharge of Urine. 


Diabetes, Sauv. gen. 263. Lin. 197.  Vog. 115. 
Sag. gen. 199. . Funck. 99. Dobfon, Med. Ob- 
fervat. Vol. V. p. 298. ome’s Clinical Experi- 
ments, fect. xvi. 


Diurefis, Vog. 114. 
Sp. 1. The Diazeres with /aeet Urine. 


Diabetes Anglicus, sauv. {p. 2. Mead on Poifons, 
Effay I. Ejufdem Monita Med. cap. ix. fee. 2. 
Dotfon in Lond. Med. Obferv. Vol. V. art. 24 
Myers Diff. inaug. de Diabete, Edinb. 1779. 

Diabetes febricofus, Sauv. {p. 7. oydenh, Ep. refp. 
ad R. Brady. 


Sp. Il. Diazeres with infipid Urine. 


M, Lifter Exerc. Medicin. II. de-Diabete. 
Diabetes legitimus, Sauv. fp. 1. Areteus de Morb. 
diuturn. lib. ii. cap. 2. 


Diabetes ex vino, Sauv. fp. 5. Ephem. Germ. D.I.. 


A. L.-Obferv. 122. 


Defcription. 
drynefs of the mouth and thirft, white frothy fpittle, » 
and the urine in fomewhat larger quantity than ufual. 
A heat begins to be perceived in the bowels, which at 
firft is a little pungent, and gradually increafes, The 
thirft continues to augment by. degrees, and the pa-- 
tient gradually lofes the power of retaining his urine- 
for any length of time, It is remarkable, that though 
the patients drink much,.the quantity of urine always : 
exceeds what is drank. In Dr Home’s Clinical Expe- 
riments we have an account of two patients labouring - 
under this: difeafe: one of them drank between to 
and 12 Englifh pints a-day without being fatisfied. 
The quantity was greater in the forenoon than in the- 
afternoon. Inthe other the cafe was reverfed. He- 
drank about four pints-a-day, and more in the after-- 
noon than the forenoon.. ‘he former pafled from 12 - 
to 1¢ pints of urine in the day: the latter, 12 or 123: 
fo that his urine always exceeded his drink by eight, . 
or at leaft feven pints. When the urine is retained a 
little while, there is-a {welling of the loins, ilia, and 
teftes. in this difeafe the ftrength gradually decays ;, 
the fkin is dry:and_ fhrivelled ; .cedematous fwellings » 
arife in various parts of the body, but afterwards - 
fubfide without relieving the difeafe in the leat ;: 
and the: patient is frequently cariied off by con- 
vulfions, i 

The moft fingular phenomenon in this difeafe is, . 
that.the urine: feems to be entirely or very much di-- 
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-wefted of an animal-natute, and to be largely impreg- 
nated with a faccharine falt: fcarce diflinguifhable 
from that ‘obtained from the fugar-cane. This difco- 
very was firft made by Dr Debfon of Liverpool, who 
made fome experiments on the urine of a perfon la- 
bopring under a diabetes, who difcharged 23 pints of 
urine every day, taking during the fame time from 12 
to 14 pounds of folid and liquid food. Some of this 
urine being fet a-fide, fell into a fpontaneous effervel- 
cence, changed firft into a vinous liquor, and afterwards 
rato an acetous one, before it became putrid and offen- 
jive. Eight ounces of blood taken from the fame pas 
tient, feparated into craflamentum and ferum ; the lat- 
ter being {weet to the tafte, but lefs fo than the urine. 
‘l'wo quarts of the urine, evaporated to drynefs, left a 
white cake weighing four ounces two drachms and two 
feruples. This cake was granulated, and broke eafily 
between the fingers: it fmelled fweet like brown fu- 
gar; neither could it by the tafte be diftinguifhed from 
jugar, except that it left a flight fenfe of coolnefs on 
the tongue. The experiment was repeated after the 
patient was recovered to fuch a degree as to pafs only 
44 pints.of urine a-day. There was now a ftrong 
urinous fmell during the evaporation ; and the refiduum 
could-not be procured in a folid form, but was black- 
ifh, and much refembled very thick treacle. In Dr 
‘Tome’s patients, the ferum of the blood had no pre- 
ternatural fweetnefs; in one of them the craflamentum 
was covered with a thick inflammatory cruft. In one 
of thefe patients the urine yielded ‘an ounce and_a 
half, and.in the other an ounce, of faccharine matter 
from each pound. It had, however, an urinous fmell, 
and a faline tafte mixed with the {weet one; and the 
‘urine of one fermented with yeaft, we are told, into 
“tolerable {mall-beer.”? “Both thefe patients had a 
woracious appetite,’ and: perpetual gnawing fenfe of 
hunger ; as had alfo Dr Dobfon’s patient. The in- 
fipid urine of thofe affected with diabetes has not 
been examined by phyficians with fufficient accuracy 
to enable us to fpeak with confidence of its con- 
tents. 

Caufes. Thefe are exceedingly obfcure and uncer- 
tain; fpafms of the nervous fyltem, debility,-and every 
thing inducing it, but efpecially ftrong diuretics and 
immoderate venery, have been accufed as bringing on 
the diabetes. It has, however, occurred in perfons 
where none of all thefe caufes could be fufpected ; nor 
have the beft phyficians been able to'determine it.— 
DiffeGtions have only fhown that the kidneys were in 
an enlarged and lax flate. In‘one of Dr Home’s 
patients who died, they fmelled four; which fhowed 
that the urine peculiar to diabetes came from the kid- 
neys, and was not fent direétly from the inteftmes by 
a retrograde motion of the lymphatics, as fome ima- 
gine. > 

Prognofis. The diabetesis rarely cured, unlefs when 
taken at the very beginning, which is feldom done ; 
and in a confirmed diabetes the prognofis muft there- 
fore be unfavourable. 

Cure. As there is reafon to believe that in this af- 
feStion the morbid fecretion of urine, which is both 
preternatural in point of,quantity and of quality, arifes 
from a morbid diminution of tone in the kidney, the 
great object in the cure muft be the reftoration of due 
zone to the fecreting veflels of the kidney, But as 
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peculiar vitiated fecretion without a morbid fenfibility 
of that organ, it is neceffarily a fecond obje&t to remove 
this morbid fenfibility But befides this, the morbid 
feeretion of urine may alfo be counteracted both by a 
diminution of the determination of fluids to the kid- 
ney, and by preventing the occurrence of fuperfluous 
water in the general mafs of blood. 

On thefe grounds the principal hopes of a cure in 
this diftemper are from aftringent and {trengthening 
medicines. Dr Dobfon’s patient was relieved by the 
followiwg remedies; which, however, were frequently 
varied, as none of them produced their good effects 
for any length of time: The bark in fubftance, with 
{mall dofes of rhubarb; deco¢tion of the bark, with 
the acid elixir of vitriol; the cold infufion of the bark, 
of which he drank from a quart to two quarts daily ; 
Dover’s powder; alum-whey ; lime-water; antimonials 
combined with tinfura Thebaica. The warm bath was 
ufed occafionally when the fkin was remarkably hot 
and dry, and the patient complained of reftleffne{s and 
anxiety. ‘[he ‘tincture of cantharides was likewife 
tried; but he could never take more than 25 drops 
for a dofe, without. exciting great uneafinefs in his 
bowels. ‘The body was kept conftantly open, either 
with rhubarb. or the infufion of fena joined with 
rhubarb. ,His common drinks were rice-water, barley- 
water, lime-water, and milk ; lime-water alone; fage, 
balm, or mint-tea; fmall-beer, fimple water, and water 
acidulated with the vitriolic acid. In feven months, 
thefe remedies, in whatever manner varied, made no 
further progrefs in removing the difeafe. In Dr Home’s 
patients, all thefe medicines, and many others,. were 
tried without the leaft good effect; infomuch that he 
ufes this remarkable expreffion: ‘¢ Thus, thefe two 
patients have exhaufted all that experience had ever re- 
commended, and almoft all that theory could fuggeft; 
yet, in both-cafes, the difeafe has refifted all the means 
of cure ufed.”? It is remarkable, that though feptics 
were given to, both, in fuch quantity as evidently to 
produce a putrefcency in the prime vie, the ufine ré- 
mained unaltered both in quantity and quality. 

But although this difeafe be frequently in its nature 
{fo obftinate as to refift every mode of cure, yet there 
c:» be no doubt that particular remedies have fuc- 
ceeded in different cafes.. Dr Brifbane relates feveral 
cafes cured by the ufe of tinéture of cantharides : and 
Dr M‘Cormick has related fome in the gth volume of 
the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, which yielded 
to Dover's powder after a variety of other remedies 
had been tried in vain. © 


Genus LXIII. HYSTERIA. 


Hysrgrics. 


Hyfteria, Sauv. gen. 135. Lin. 126. Vog. 219» Sag* 
gen. 242. 

Malum hyttericum, Hofm. III. 50. Funck. 36. 

Affeétio hytterica, Willis de Morb. Convulfiv. cap. 5. 
10. 11. Sydenham Diff. Epiit. ad G. Cole, Whytt 
on Nervous Diforders. 


Defeription. The hyfteria is a convulfive difeafe, 
which comes on at uncertain intérvals, fometimes long- 
er and fometimes fhorter, but at no ftated time: ‘The 
paroxy{ms commonly begin with a languor and debi- 
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fmi lity of the whole body; yawning, ftretching, and reft- 


leffnefs. A fenfe of coldnefs alfo in the extremities, 
almoft always precedes, and for the moft -part remains 
during the whole time of, the paroxy{m. 'T’o this fome- 
times fucceeds a fenfe of heat; and the two fenfations 
alternate with each other in different parts of the body. 
The face is fometimes flufhed and fometimes pale; and 
{ometimes the palenefs and flufhing come alternately. 
There is a violent pain in the head; the eyes become 
dim, and pour out tears; there is a rumbling and in- 
flation of the inteftines; a fenfation is felt like that of 
a globe afcending from the lower part of the abdomen 
or hypogaitrium, which fometimes feems to roll along 
the whole alimentary canal. It afcends to the ftomach, 
fometimes fuddenly, fometimes flowly; and there pro- 
duces a fenfe of isflation and weight, together with 
anxiety, naufea, and vomiting. At laft it comes up to 
the throat, where it produces a fenfe of fuffocation, 
and difficulty of breathing or fwallowing. During 
this time there are the moft violent pains both in the 
external and internal parts of the abdomen ; the muf- 
cles are convulfed ; the umbilicus is drawn inwards ; 
and there are frequently fuch {pafms of the inteftines, 
that neither clyfters can be inje€ted, nor even flatus 
pafs downwards. Sometimes the paroxy{m remits af- 
ter thefe fymptoms have continued for a certain time, 
but more frequently the patients fall into fainting fits; 
fometimes they lie without motion, as if they were in 
a deep fleep; fometimes they beat their breafts violent- 
ly and continually with their hands, and fometimes 
they are feized with general convulfions, and the dif- 
cafe puts on the appearance of an epilepfy. In fome 
patients the extremities become cold and ftiff, and the 
body has the appearance of one in a’catalepfy. Some- 
times a moft violent beating pain takes place in fome 
part of the head, as if a nail was driving into it, and 
all vifible obje&ts feem to turn round; grievous pains 
attack the loins, back, and bladder, and the patients 
make a furprifing quantity of urine as limpid as wa- 
ter; which laft is one of the fureft figns of the difeafe. 
The mind is very much affected as well as the body. 
Sometimes the patients are tormented with vain fears; 
fometimes they will laugh, at other times cry immo- 
derately ; and fometimes their temper becomes fo pee- 
vifh and fretful, that they cannot enjoy a moment’s 
quict. 
fection are indeed fo much varied, that they can hard- 
ly be enumerated: they may, however, with propriety, 
be divided into hyfteric fits, which very much refemble 
thofe of epilepfy, excepting that they are not attended 
with an abolition of the internal fenfes ; and hyfteric 
fymptoms, fuch asthe globus hyflericus, clavus hyftericus, 
and the like, which are chiefly known to conititute a 
part of this difeafe from being obferved to alternate 
with fits. 

Caufes, &c. The general caufe of hyfteria is thought 
by the beft phyficians to confift in a too great mobi- 
lity and irvitability of the nervous fyftem, and of con- 
 fequence the difeafe may be brought on by whatever 
debilitates and renders the body irritable. Hence it 
moft frequently attacks females of a weak and lax habit 
of body, though there are fome inftanc’s of men alfo 
attacked by it. It generally comes on between the 
time of puberty and the age of 35, and makes its at. 
tacks during the time of menftruation more frequently 
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than at any other. It alfo more frequently feizes bar- Hytteria. 


ren women and young widows, than fuch as are beara 
ing children. 

Prognofis. Though the appearance of this difeafe 
be fo very terrible, it feldom proves mortal unlefs by 
wrong treatment: but notwithftanding this it is ex- 
tremely difficult of cure, and rarely admits of any thing 
elfe than being palliated ; for though it fhould feem 
to be conquered by medicine for a time, it very quickly 
returns, and that from the flighteft caufes. 

Cure. The ends principally to be aimed at in thé 
cure of this difeafe are, in the firft place, the removal 
of particular convulfive or fpafmodic affections imme- 
diately producing various appearances in the difeafe, 
whether under the form of proper hyfteric fits, or 
merely of what may-be called hyfteric fymptoms; and 
in the fecond place, the prevention of the return of 
{ymptoms after they have been removed, by the employ-. 
ment of proper remedies during thofe intervals from 
complaints which patients often have when labouring 
under this affeétion. 

The mot powerful remedy hitherto difcovered in hy- 
fteric cafes is opium, or the tincture of it called /audanum. 
By this commonly the moft violent paroxy{ms are 
ftopped, though it be infufficient to accomplifh a radical 
cure. In Dr Home’sClinical Experiments we find an in- 
{tance of a cure performed by venefection, though this 
remedy has been generally condemned in hyfterical 
cafes. Afafctida feems to ftand next in virtue to 
opium; though with fome it difagrees, and oc: 
cafions pains in the ftomach and vomiting. ther 
will alfo frequently remove an hyfteric fit: but its ef- 
fects are of fhort duration; and if it do not effe& 2 
cure foon after its exhibition, no fervice is to be ex- 
pected either by perfeverance in the ufe of it or by 
increafing the dofe; and with fome conftitutions it dif- 
agrees to fuch a degree as to occafion convulfions, If 
the patient be feized with a violent fit, fo that fhe can 
{wallow nothing, which is frequently the cafe, it will 
be proper to apply fome ftrong volatile alkali to her 


-nofe; or if that be not at hand, the vapour of burning 


feathers is.fometimes very efficacious. In fome. in- 
ftances benefit is derived from the fudden application of 
cold water to the face or hands; but ftill more fre- 
quently the application of water in a tepid fate, 
particularly the warm pediluvium, is found to be of 
very great fervice in bringing about a favourable ter- 
mination of different violent hyfteric fymptoms. A 
plafter of galbanum and afafectida will alfo prove fer- 
viceable: but it muft be remembered, that none of 
thefe things will prevent the return of the difeafe; and 
therefore a radical cure is to be attempted by exercife, 
the Peruvian bark, chalybeates, mineral waters, and 
other tonics; but particularly, where the ftate of the 
patient is fuch as to be able to bear it, by the ufe of 
the cold bath, which, where it does not difagree with 
the conftitution, is often of the greateft fervice in pre- 
venting returns of this affection. 


Genus LXIV. HYDROPHOBIA. 
The Dread of Waren. 


Hydrophobia, Sauv. gen. 231. Lin. 86. Vog. 30. 
Sag. gen. 343. Boerh. 1138. Funck. 124. Mead 
on poifons. Default fur la rage. Sau. diff. fur 
la rage.  Yames on canine madnefs. Dally, Vir- 
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tues of cinnaber and mufk againft the bite of a 
mad dog. Nugent on the hydrophobia. Choi/el, 
Nouvelle methode pour le traitement de la rage. 
Journal de Medicine, paffim. JZedical Obf. and In- 
guiries, vol. iii. art. 34. vol. v. art. 20. 26. and 
App. Med. Tranfaéd. vol. ii. art. 5. 12, and 15. 
Heyfham, Diff. inaug. de rab. canin. Edinb, 1777. 
Parry, Diff. inaug. de rab. contagiof. five canin. 
Edinb. 1778. Andry, Recherches fur la rage, 
1778. Vaughan, Cafes of hydrophobia, fecond 
edit. 1778. 


Sp. 1. Hrvropnos1a Rabiofa, or Hydrophoby con- 
fequent on the Bite of a Mad Animal. 
Hydrophobia vulgaris, Sauv. fp. 1. 


It is the opinion of fome, that Dr Cullen has done 
wrong in employing the term Aydrophobia as a generic 
name, under which canine madnefs is included: and 
it mutt be allowed, that the dread of water, while it is 
not univerfal, is alfo a fymptom occurring only late in 
the difeafe, at leaft in the greater part of cafes. Per- 
haps his arrangement would have been lefé exception- 
able, if, following Linnzus, he had adopted rabies as 
a generic term, and had diflinguifhed this particular 
{pecies by the epithet of canina, contagio/a, or the like. 
Difputes, however, about names, are in general not 
very important ; and it is fufficient to obferve, that 
the affeGtion now to be treated of is canine madnefs, 
or that difeafe which arifes from the bite of a mad 
animal. 

_Defeription. This difeafe commonly does not make 
its attack till a confiderable time after the bite. In 
fome few inftances it has commenced in feven or eight 


days from the acident ; but generally the patient con- 
tinues in health for 20, 30, or 40 days, or even much 


longer. ‘The bite, if not prevented, will in general be 


healed long before'that time, frequently with the great- 


eft eafe; though fometimes it refifts all kinds of heal- 
ing applications, and forms a running ulcer which dif- 
charges a quantity of matter for many days. It has 
been faid, that the nearer the wounded place is to the 
falivary glands, the fooner the fymptoms of hydro- 
phobia appear. The approach of the difeafe is known 
by the cicatrix of the wound becoming high, hard, 
and elevated, and by a peculiar fenfe of prickling at 
the part; pains fhoot from it towards the throat: 
fometimes it is furrounded with livid or red ftreaks, 
and feems to be in a ftate of inflammation; though 
frequently there is nothing remarkable to be obferved 
about it. The patient beeomes melancholy, loves fo- 
litude, and has ficknefs at ttomach. Sometimes the 
peculiar fymptom of the difeafe, the dread of water, 
comes on all at once. We have an inftance of one 
who, having taken a vomit of ipecacuanha for the fick- 
nefs he felt at his ftomach, was feized with the hy- 
drophobia in the time he was drinking the warm water. 
Sometimes the difeafe begins like a common fore throat; 
and the forenefs daily increafing, the hydrophobic 
fymptoms fhow themielves like a convulfive fpafm of 
the mufcles of the fauces. In others, the mind feems 
to be primarily affected, and they have a real dread of 
water or any liquid before they try whether they, can 
fwaltow it or not. Dr James, in his ‘Treatife on Ca- 
nine Madnefs, mentions 2 boy fent out to fill two 
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of the liquid running into them, that he fled into the 
houfe crying out that he was bewitched. He men- 
tions alfo the cafe of a farmer, who, going to draw 
fome ale from a cafk, was terrified to fuch a degree at 
its running into the veffel, that he ran out in a great 
hafte with the fpigot in his hand. But in whatever 
manner this fymptom comes on, it is certain that the 
moft painful fenfations accompany every attempt te 
{wallow liquids. Nay, the bare fight of water, of a 
looking-glafs, of any thing clear or pellucid, will give 
the utmoit uneafinefs, or even throws the patient into 
convulfions. ETE . 

With regard to the affeCtion of the mind itfelf in 
this difeafe, it does not appear that the patients are 
deprived of reafon. Some have, merely by the dint 
of refolution, conquered the dread of water, though 
they never could conguer the convulfive motions which 
the contaét of liquids occafioned: while this refolu- 
tion has been of no avail; for the convyulfions and other 
fymptoms increafing, have almoft always deftroyed the 
unhappy patients. 

In this difeafe there feems to be an extreme fenfibis 
lity and irritability of the nervous fyftem. ‘The eyes 
cannot bear the hight, or the Sight of any thing white; 
the leaft touch or motion offends them, and they want 
tobe kept as quiet and in as dark a place as poflible, 
Some complain of the coldnefs of the air, frequently 
when it is really warm. Others complain of violent 
heat; and have a great defire for cold air, which yet 
never fails toincreafe the fymptoms. In all there is a 
great flow of vifcid faliva into the mouth; which is- 
exceedingly troublefome to the patients, as it has the 
fame effect upon their fauces that other liquids have. 
This therefore they perpetually blow off with violence, 
which in a patient of Dr Fothergill’s occafioned a noife 
not unlike the hollow barking of a dog, and which he 
conjectures might have given rife to the common no- 
tion that hydrophobous patients bark like dogs. They 
have an infatiable thirft ; but are unable to get down 
any drink, except with the utmoft difficulty ; though 
fometimes they can {wallow bread foaked in liquids, 
flices of oranges, or other fruits. There is a pain un- 
der the /crobiculus cordis, as in the tetanus; and the 
patients mournfully point to that place as the feat of 
the difeafe. Dr Vaughan is of opinion that it is this 
pain, rather than any difficulty in fwallowing, which 
diftreffes the patient on every attempt to drink. The 
voice is commonly plaintive and mournful; but Dr 
Vaughan tells us there is a mixture of fiercenefs and 
timidity in the countenance which he cannot. defcribe, 
but by which he could know. a. hydrophobous perfon 
without afking any queftions. 

In this diftemper, indeed, the fymptoms are fo va- 
rious, that they cannot be enumerated; for we will 
feldom read two cafes. of hydrophobia which do not 
differ very remarkably in this refpect. Some feem to 
have at times a furious delirium, and an inclination to 
{pit at or bite the byftanders; while others fhow no 
{uch inclination, but will even fuffer people to wipe 
the infide of their mouths with the corner of a hand- 
kerciief in order to clear away the vifcid faliva which 
is ready to fuffocate them. In fome male patients there 
is an involuntary erection of the penis, and emiffion of 
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the femen; and the utine is forced. away by the fre- 
quent return of the fpafms. In a letter from Dr Wolf 
of Warfaw to Henry Baker, F. R.S. dated Warfaw 
Sept. 26th, 1767, we have the following melancholy 
account of the cafes of five perfens who died of the 


bydrophobia : ‘¢ None of them quite loft their right 


fenfes; but they were all talking without intermiffion, 


-praying, lamenting, defpairing, curfing, fighing, {pit- 


ting a frothy faliva, fcreeching, fometimes belching, 
retching, but rarely vomiting. Every member is con- 
vulfed by fits, but moft violently from the navel up to 
the breaft and efophagus, The fit comes on every 
quarter of an hour; the fauces are not red, nor the 
tongue dry. The pulfe is not at all feverifh; and when 
‘the fit is over nearly like a found pulfe. The face 
grows pale, then brown, and during the fit almott 
black; the lips livid; the head. is drowfy, and the 
ears tingling; the urine limnid. At laft they grow 
weary; the fits are lefs violent, and ceafe towards the 
end; the pulfe becemes weak, intermittent, and not 
very quick; they fweat, and at laft the whole body 
becomes cold. They compofe themfelves quietly as 
if to get fleep, and fo they expire. The blood drawn 
a few hours before death appears good in every re- 
{pect. A general obfervation was, that the lint and 
dreffings of the wounds, even when dry, were always 
black, and that when the pus was very good in co- 
lour and appearance.”’ In one of Dr Wolf’s patients 
who recovered, the blood ftunk intolerably as it was 
‘drawn from a vein; and one of Mr Vaughan’s patients 
complained of an intolerable fetid {mell proceeding 
from the wounded part, though nobody but himfelf 
‘could perceive it. In general, the violent convulfions 
ceafe a fhort time before death; and even the. hydro- 
phobia goes off, fo that the patients can drink freely. 
But this does not always happen; for Mr Vaughan 
mentions the cafe of a patient, in whom, “ when he 
had in appearance ceafed to breathe, the fpafmus cyni- 
cus was obfervable, with an odd convulfive motion in 
the mufcles of the face; and the itrange contrariety 
which took place in the aétion of thefe produced the 
mott horrid affemblage of featuves that can well be 
conceived. Of this patient alfo it was remarkable, 
that in the laft hours of his life he-ceafed to call for 
drink, which had been his conftant requeit; but was 
perpetually afking for fomething to eat.’’ 

The hydrophobia feems to be a fymptom peculiar 
to the human race; for the mad animals which com- 
municate the infection, do not feem to have any dread 
of water. Dr Wolf, in the letter above quoted, fays 
in general, that cattle bit at the fame time and by 
the fame animal (a mad wolf) which bit the perfons 
whofe cafes he related, died nearly with the fame 
frightful raging as the men; but fays nothing of their 
having any hydrophobia: nay, Dr James and fome 
others affert, that the hydrophobia is not always an 
attendant on rabies canina in the human race; and 
indeed itis certain that the difeafe has proved mortal 
after this terrible fymptom has been removed. With 
regard to the fymptems of madnefs in dogs, they are 
very equivocal; and.thofe particularly.enumerated by 
fome authors, are only fuch as might be expeéted in 
dogs much heated or agitated by being violently pur- 
fued-and f{truck. One:fymptom indeed, if it could be. 
tepended upon, would determine the matter; namely, 
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that all other dogs avoid and run away from one that Hydropho- 


is mad; and even large dogs will not attack one of 
the f{malleft fize who is infe&ted with this difeafe. 
Upon this fuppofition they point out a method of dif- 
covering whether a dog who hath been killed was 
really mad or not; namely, by rubbing-a piece of meat 
along the infide of his mouth, and then offering it toa 
found dog. If the latter eats it, it is a fign the dog 
was not mad; but if the other rejects it with a kind of 
howling noife, it is certain that he was. Dr James 
tell us, that among dogs the difeafe is infeQious by 
ftaying in the fame place ; and that after a kennel has 
been once infected, the dogs put into. it will be for a 
confiderable time afterwards in danger of going mad 
alfo. A remedy for this, he fays, is, to keep geefe 
for fome time in the kennel. He rejeéts as falfe the 
opinion that dogs when going mad will not bark; tho’ 
he owns that there is a very confiderable change in 
their bark, which becomes hoarfe and hollow. 

Caufes, &c In no difeafe whatever are we more 
at alofs to difcover the caufes than in the’ hydro- 
phobia. In dogs, foxes, and wolves, it feems to come 
on fpontaneoufly ; though this is contefted by fome 
authors. It is faid, that the caufes commonly aflign- 
ed, viz. heat, feeding upon putrid fleth, want of wa- 
ter, &c. are not fuflicient for producing the diftem- 
per. 1t does not appear tha: madnefs is more frequent 
among dogs in the warm than in the cold climates ; 
nay, in the ifland of Antigua, where the climate is 
very hot, and the water very fcarce, this diftemper 
has never, it is faid, been obferved. As to putrid ali- 
ment, it feems natural for dogs to prefer this to any 
other, and they have been known to fubfift upon it 
for a long time without any detriment. For thefe 
reafons, they think the difeafe arifes from a {pecific 
contagion, like the {mall pox and meafles among the 
human race, which, being once produced by caufes 
unknown, continues to be pro agated by the inter- 
courfe which dogs have with each other, as.the dif- 
eafes jult mentioned continue to be propagated among 
the human race by means of the intercourfe which 
they have with one another 

With regard to the immediate caufe among man- 
kind, there is not the leaft doubt that the hydropho- 
bia 1s occafioned by the faliva of the mad animal be- 
ing mixed with the blood. It does not appear that 
this can operate through the cuticula; but, when that 
is rubbed off, the {malleft quantity is fufficient to com- 
municate the difeafe,.and a flight {cratch with the 
teeth of a mad animal has been found as pernicious 
as a large wound. It iscertainalfo, that the infection 
has been communicated by the bites of dogs, cats, 
wolves, foxes, weafels, fwine, and even cocks and hens, 
when ina ftate of madnefs. But it does not appear 
that the diftemyer is communicable from one hydro- 
phobous perfon to another, by means of the bite, or 
any other way. Dr Vaughan inoculated a dog with 
the faliva of a hydrophobous child, but the animal 
continued free from difeafe for two .months; and 
though the doétor promifed to inform the public if it 
fhould’ happen to occur afterwards, nothing has his 
therto appeared on that fubject. A nurfe alfo fre. 
quently kiffed the child during this time of his difors 
der, but no bad confequence enfued. 

When weattempt to invefligate the nature of the 
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‘Spafei caufe of the hvdrophobia by difeGions, our inquiries 
y p y ’ q 


arecommonly difappointed. In two bodies opened by 
Dr Vaughan, there was not the leaft morbid appear- 
ance; in the very fauces, where we might have ex- 
pected that the diféafe would have fhown itfelf mott 
evidently, there’ was not the leat appearance even of 
inflammation... ‘The ftomach, inteftines, diaphragm, 
cefophagus, &c. were all in a natural flate: neither 
do we find in authors of credit any certain accounts of 
morbid appearances in the Kodies of hydrophobous 
perfons after death. Dr Vaughan therefore coucludes, 
that the poifon ats upon the nervous fyftem ; and 
is fo wholly confined to it, that it may be deubted 
whether the qualities of the blood are altered by it or 
not 3 and that itaéts unon the nerves by impairing and 
difturbing their funétions to fuch a degree as fpeedily 
to end in a total extinction of the vital princijle. As 
to the difficulty in {wallowing generally believed to ac- 
company dread of the water, he treats it asa mifre- 
prefentation, as well as that the ofophagus with the 
mufcles fubfervient to deglutition are efpecially con- 
cerned in this difeafe. The principal foundation of 
the evil, he thinks, refts on a morbid fenfibility both 
of the external and internal fauces. For the fight of a 
liquid, or the application of any fubitance to the in- 
ternal fauces, but more efpecially of a fluid, inflantly 
excites the moft painful feelings. Nay, the fame 
fymptoms are produced by touching the external fau- 
ces with a fluid, or by the contact of cold air with 
thefe parts; and nearly in as great adegree. Buta 
folid or a fluid fubftance being conveyed into the cefo- 
phagus, the tranfit into the ftomach is accomplifhed 
with little er no impediment ; fo that in fa& the diffi- 
culty is furmounted before the patient be engaged in 
the a@tion of fwallowing. Nor is the excruciating 
pain, which never fails to be the companion of every 
attempt to drink, felt in the fauces and throat: it is, 
he fays, at the ferobiculus cordis ; to which the fuffer- 
er applies his hand. From this laft circumftance, 
therefore, from the prefence of the rifus /ardonms, 
from the mufcles of the abdomen being forcibly con- 
tracted, and from the fenfe of fuffocation which feems 
to threaten the patient with immediate death, Dr 
Vaughan has been led to think that in the hydrophobia 
a new fympathy was eftablifhed between the fauces, the 
diaphragm, and the abdominal mufcles. 

Prognofis. When a perfon is bit, the prognofis with 
regard to the enfuing hydrophobia is very uncertain. 
All thofe who are bit do not fall into the difeafe ; 
nay, Dr Vaughan relates. that out of 30 bit by a mad 
deg, only one was feized with the hydrophobia. Du- 
ring the interval betwixt the bite and the time the dif- 
eafe comes on, there are no fymptoms by which we 
can judge whether it will appear or not. When once 
it hath made its appearance, the prognofis is exceed- 
ingly fatal. 

Prevention and Cure. - \t has been generally allowed 
by praétitioners, that though the hydrophobia may 
be prevented, yet it can feldom if ever be cured after 
it has made its appearance. The moft effential part 
of the treatment therefore depends on the proper ufe 
of means of prevention. The great objects to be aim- 
ed at in prevention, are, in the firft place, the com- 
plete removal of the contagious matter as foon as pof- 
ble; or, fecondly, means of deftroying it at the part, 


it has not been‘completely removed. Of all the means 
of removal, the complete cutting out the part to which 
the tooth has been applied, is unqueftionably the moft 
to be depended upon. This practice, therefore, fhould 
be had recourfe to as foon as poffible. ‘T’he fooner it 
can be accomplifhed, the better. But as it has been 
obferved, that a peculiar fenfation at the part af- 
feted always precedes the acceflion of the difeafe, 
even when it takes place at alate period after the bite, 
there is good ground for believing that removal of the 
part may be of advantage even after a confiderable 
interval. But befides removal of the contagious mat- 
ter, by cutting away the part to which it is attached, 
this fhould alfo be done by careful and long continued 
wathing. This may be done, in moft inttances, be- 
fore a proper opportunity can be had of having re- 
courfe to the knife. Cold water fhould particularly 
be poured upon the wound from a confiderable height, 
that the matter may be wafhed away with fome force. 
Even after removal by the knife, careful wafhing is 
{till a neceffary and proper precaution. And after 
both thefe, to prevent as far as can be the poflibility 
of any contagious matter lurking about the wounded 
part, it fhould not be allowed to heal, but a difcharge 
of matter fhould be fupported for the fpace of feveral 
weeks, by ointment with cantharides, or fimilar ap- 
plications. By thefe means there is at leaft the belt 
chance of removing the matter at a fulficiently early 
period. And this mode of prevention feems to be of 
more confequence than all others put together which 
have hitherto been difcovered. But betides removal, 
prevention may alfo be obtained by the deftruction of 
the contagious matter at.the part ; and where there is 
the leaft reafon to think that a complete removal has 
not been obtained, thefe fhould always be had recourfe 
to. With this intention the actual cautery and burn- 
ing with gun-powder have been employed. And the 
action of fire is probably one of the moft powerful 
agents that can be ufed for this purpofe. But recourfe 
has alfo been had to wafhing both with acids and 
with alkalies. Of tlre former kind, vinegar has been 
chiefly ufed, but more may probably be expected from 
the latter ; and particularly from the cauftic alkali, fo 
far diluted that it can be applied with fafety : for 
from its influence asa folvent of animal mucus, it gives 
a better chance of a complete removal of the matter, 
independent of any influence in changing its nature. 
It has been thought alfo, that oil applied to the part 
may be of fervice. But if recourfe be had to it, more 
aétive meafures fhould at leaft be previoufly employed ; 
and even then, fome are of opinion that it is of ad- 
vantage to increafe the ativity of the unCtuous mat- 
ter by combining it with mercury. 

On thefe grounds, and by thefe means, we are in- 


clined to think that the aCtion of this contagion on. 


the fyftem, after it has been applied by the bite of a 
rabid animal, may be moft effectually prevented But 
after this ation has once taken place, no remedy has 
yet been difcovered on which much dependence can. 
be put. A very great variety of articles indeed 
have at different periods been held forth as infallible, 
both in the prevention and cure’of this affection ; but 
their reputation has, perhaps, univerfally been found- 


ed on their being given to people, who, though really. 


bit: 
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where there is even the flighfeft reafon to believe that Hydr 
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tagion. And this happily, either from the tooth be- 
ing cleaned in making the bite, or not being covered 
with contagious matter, is by no means an unfrequent 
occurrence. Mankind, however, even from the earli- 
eft ages, have never been without fome boatted {peci- 
fic, which has been held forth as an infallible remedy 
for this affection till fatal experience demonftrated the 
contrary. Dr Boerhaave has given a pretty full cata- 
logue of thofe fpecifics from the days of Galen to his 
own time ; and concludes, that uo dependence isto 
be put in any of them. It is now, therefore, altoge- 
ther unneceflary to take notice of burnt crabs, the 
hyena’s fkin, mithridate with tin, liver of the ra- 
bid animal, or a variety of other pretended remedies 
for this difeafe, proved by experience to be totally in- 
efficacious. But although no. greater contidence 1s 
perhaps to be put on fpecifics of modern date, it will 
be proper that thefe fhould be mentioned. 

Bathing in cold water, efpecially in the fea, and 
drinking fea-water for a certain time, have been pre- 
fcribed, and by fome accounted a certain preventive. 
When this was known to fail, a long courfe of anti- 
phlogiltic regimen, violent fubmerfion in water, even 
to danger of drowning, and keeping the wounded place 
open wit: cauteries, were recommended.— ‘To this ex- 
treme feverity Dr Mead objected ; and in his treatife 
on this fubjeét endeavours to fhow, that in all ages the 
greateft fuccefs has been reaped from diuretics, - for 
which reafon he propofes the following powder: 
<« Take ath-coloured ground-liverwort, half-an ounce ; 
bla: k-pepper, two drachms: reduce them feparately to 
powder, then mix them together.’? This powder was 
firft publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, by 
Mr Dampier, in whofe family it had been kept asa 
fecret for many years But this medicine, which was in- 
ferted in former‘editions of the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopeeias, under the name of Pulvis Antilyffus, 
has long loft its credit. 

There is a famous Eaft-India medicine, compofed 
of 24 grains of native and as much faétitious cinnabar, 
made into a powder with 16 grains of mufk. This is 
called the Tonguin medicine, and muit be taken into 
a tea-cupful of arrac or brandy; and is faid to fe- 
cure the patient for 30 days, at the expiration of 
which it 1s to be repeated; but if he has any fymp 
toms of the difeafe, it muft be repeated in three hours, 
which is faid to be fufficient for a cure. The firft dofe 
is to. be taken as foon after the bite as poffitle. 

Another celebrated remedy is Palmarius’s powder, 
compofed of the leaves of rue, vervain, fage, polypody, 
wermwood, mint, mugwort, balm, betony, St John’s- 
wort, and leffer centaury. Thefe herbs mutt be ga- 
thered in their prime, dried feparately in the fhade, 


. and then powdered. The dofe isadrachm, or adrachm 


and an half, taken every day. 

A remedy which might promife to be more effica- 
cious than any of thofe hitherto mentioned is mercu- 
ry. This hath been recommended in friftions, and 
to be taken inwardly in the form of calomel and tur- 
bith-mineral, in order if poffible to raife a flight fali- 
vation, on which the efficacy was thought to depend. 
Befides this, venefection, opium, the bark, and cam- 
phor, have been tried in very large quantities ; the 
warm bath; and, in fhort, every thing which human 
invention. could fuggeft; but. with what fuccefs, cap 
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bel be judged from the following well authenticated Hydr 
cafes. 

In the beginning of December 1728, a young gen- 
tleman, aged 17, was bit by a dog in the middle- 
finger of the right-hand about the middle of the nail. 
In the beginning of January 1729, he complained of 
pain in that finger reaching along the back of the 
hand to the elbow. In the night between the fixth 
and feventh days of that month he became hot and’ 
reftlefs: emoilient and anodyne fomentations were ap- 
plied ; but the pain became very fharp, and the hy- 
drophobia came on in the nizht-time. He was blood- 
ed., but became worfe every hour, and at laft quite 
furious and outrageous. ‘The bandage was thrown off 
from his arm, and he loft abou: 20 ounces of blood 
befides what had formerly been taken from him. This,. 
however, made no abatement of the fymptoms, and he 
died the fame night. 

In 1753, a “oman, feized with the hydrophobia in: 
confequence of the bite ofa dog fuppofed to be mad, was 
treated in the following manner by Dr Nugent. Firft the 
was blooded to about 15 ounces; fhe took 15 grains of 
mufk in powder, and alongft with it a pill of two 
grains of pure opium, every three hours. A. platter 
of galbanum, with half an ounce of pure opium, was 
laid to her neck and throat. She began to take thefe 
medicines on a Saturday morning, an hour or two 
after the. dread of water had commenced. In the 
evening fhe was a little eafier at intervals. ‘The mufk 
and opium pill were continued as before, and the- 
hand that was bit was ordered to be chafed with: 
warm falad oil feveral times a-day. Only two pa- 
pers of powder and two pills were taken in the nighty, 
for the laft made her fick and vomit. She had little: 
or no fleep, but lay pretty quiet.-On Sunday, zo 
ounces ef blood were taken away, and a clyfter with 
antimonial wine injected: the pills and powders were: 
continued as before. On Sunday evening fhe could 
{wallow liquids a little better, and fhe lay quiet moft 
of the night. On Monday her {wallowing was greatly 
better. The mufk and opinm were continued, and 
twelve ounces more of blood were taken from hers;- 
the plafter was renewed with only two drachms of 
opium, and the oil was ufed as before. At night fhe 
was better; her hand eafy ; and by a continuance of 
thefe remedies fhe recovered. —This was the cafe which, 
chiefly brought opium into reputation. 

The following cafes publifhed by M. Deffault, a: 
Frenchman, firft brought mereury into reputation.— 
Four men were bittén by the fame wolf, on the fame- 
day, at the fame hour. ‘They were dipped in falt-- 
water, and came back perfuaded that they had no-- 
thing to fear. Some days after, one of them felt a 
numbed pain about his fcars, while the {cars themfelves 
grew hard'and rofe like an embroidery :. he was foon 
after feized with the ufual fymptoms, as was alfo ano-- 
ther. The fon of the former likewife began to feel a. 
pain about the cicatrices, and a {welling with hardnefs ;. 
as did alfo the fourth. They were ordered to rub a 
drachm and a half of the mercurial or blue ointment 
upon the cicatrices and about the whole arm. ‘This. 
was repeated three days fucceflively, and then every 
other day : after the fifth friction, he allowed an in-. 
terval of two days. Befides this, they took every day 
a drachm and an half of Palmarius’s powder. After the- 
third fiGion the cicatrices. grew. flat and foft, the pain, 
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Spafmi went off, ‘their courage returned, and their mind re- 


pioufly with camphor. 


fumed its former tranquillity. 
But how far mercury, or indeed any thing elfe, is 
from being a /pecific in the hydrophobia, will appear 


from the fallowing account of Dr Wolf's patients. — 
‘In the middle of April 1767, feventeen people and a 
great number of cattle were bitten in the neighbour- 
hood of Warfaw by a mad wolf. One of thefe, an 
Officer, was brought into the city thit fame day, and 
had the beft advice of the furgeons and phyficians in 


that place; befides which, he took the bark very co- 
He continued well till the 
feventh week, when he became hydrophobous, and 


-died. 


Eleven of the others applied to Dr Wolf on the 
ninth day. Their wounds were all deeply fcarified ; 


diligently wafhed and fomented with vinegar, fait, and 
‘theriaca ; and. kept open till the 8oth day, in thofe 


who lived fo long. Every two weeks they -were 
blooded largely, and were purged every week with 
Halts and jalap. Their diet was moftly vegetable, and 


‘their drink whey and water. They all eat as much as 


could be got of the herbs matrifylva and anagallis flore 
puniceo ; and they all took often of the pulvis Palmarit. 
The mufcus cinereus terrefris could not be got, or it 


would alfo have been prefcribed. Befides the general ~ 


treatment, two were rubbed daily with a drachm of 
mercurial ointment, and had their purges with calo- 
mel. 'I'wo took every day four ounces of vinegar, 
three drachms tinéture of poppies, and half an ounce 
of rob fambuct every night. One took every day 
16 grains of camphor, with four fcruples of falt- 
petre, and at night half an ounce of rod fambuci. 


—~Two took 24 grains of mufk, with 50 grains 


of cinnabar. Other two took from 4o to 60 
drops of {pirit of fal ammoniac, prepared with quick- 
lime; and the Jaft took a feruple of cryftallized falt of 


tartar made by the mixture of a little {pirit of fal am- 


moniac witha folution of that falt. 
One of the firft who ufed the mercurial ointment 


awas feized with the hydrophobia on the 22d day, im- 


mediately after being well purged with calomel. He 
-was blooded copioufly, plunged abundantly in cold 
water, and had feveral clyiters adminiftered, without 
effect. Two pounds of oil, and as much of drink, 
were poured down by force; alfo a drachm of falt of 
‘tartar and half a drachm of mufk were given in three 
dofes. He then began to drink freely, but died the 
‘third day. His companion then left off the ufe of 
mercury, and took 80 drops a-day of Dippel’s animal 
oil, tilkhe had taken fix drachms of it ; after which 
he went on with 100 drops daily of {fpirit of fal am- 
moniac made with alkali. 

One of thofe who took the vinegar fell fick the 33d 
day. He was immediately blooded, and vomited with 
ipecacuanha. This man was too ftrong to make ex- 
periments on by force: he refufed every thing, and 
died the third day. His companion, an old man, be- 
gan to be feized in the fame manner; he was purged 
with falts, took the mor/ule balfami Peruviani, and 
drank lemonade. He recovered, and ufed afterwards 
1co drops of {pirit of fal ammoniac daily. This was 
the patient formerly mentioned, whafe blood had the 
fetid {mell. ; 

‘The man who ufed: the camphor fell fick the 33d 
day. He was thrice copioufly blooded, was plunged 
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hours, and was nearly drowned. He was clyitered 
with effect. He himfelf forced down, with incredible 
averfion and labours a great quantity of drink ; by 
which he vomited more than 50 times abundance of 
frothy flime. He took feveral ounces of oil, and fe- 
veral bolufes of caftor and opium, of each four grains, 
without effeét ; and died the fourth day. j 

A girl whe ufed the mufk with cinnabar, fell ill 
the 62d day, and died the third day after. No farther 
attempt was made to fave her life, fhe being then at a 
diftance. Her companion, a pregnant woman, then 
left off the mufk, and took in its ftead {fpirit of fal 
ammoniac. 


A woman who had taken nothing, fell ill on the | 


4oth day. She fuffered terribly in the night, but lefs 
in the day-time. Befides the ufual fymptoms, fhe had 
great pain and {welling in her belly. In ‘the {pace of 
two days fhe drank about two bottles of brandy, but 
would tafte no other liquor. The Door ordered her 
to mix an equal quantity of oil with her brandy, and 
to take every day two bolufes of caftor and opium.— 
She recovered : and at laft took twa dofes of turbith- 
mineral, by which fhe was vomited and purged. 

After the Soth day, all the furviving people took 
thrice the turbith-mineral, except the pregnant wo- 
man; and they afterwards continued their alkaline 
medicines to the 1octh day. 

On thefe cafes Dr Wolf makes the following ob- 


fervations.—** Thus we fee, that the bark, the mer- - 


cury, the acids, the muik, the feeding on the moft fa- 
mous herbs, the fweating, the cura antiphlogifticay 
are no {pecifics. I don’t know what to fay to the 
alkalies; the danger is not yet over; and there are 
fill fuur people who ufed nothing, in as good health 
as my patients.’? 

The following cafe by Dr Raymond of Marfeilles, 
fhows the inefficacy of mercury even as a preventive. 
— On the roth of July 1765, Mr Boyer, aged 25, of 
a bloated cacheétic habit, was bit by a mad dog in the 
inferior part of the leg ; the wound extended half way 
round, bled freely, and was like a great feratch. The 
patient’s legs had been {welled for a confiderable time 
before the accident ; and there were alfo two ulcers in 
the other leg. Some hours after the accident, the ac- 
tualcautery was applied to thewound. The Door was 
not prefent at this operation; but the part around the 
bite was rubbed with mercurial ointment immediately 
after, and the efchar was drefled with the fame oint- 
ment. ‘l’he efchar was feparated on the firft day, but 
the drefling was continued till the wound was cicatris 
fed. ‘The fecond day a bolus of four grains of turbith 
and eight grains of camphor was exhibited. This 
procured a confiderable evacuation both by vomit and 
ftool, and a {pitting alfo came on. The third day 
the bitten leg was rubbed with mercurial ointment : in 
the {pace of .a month the friétions were repeated five 
times on both legs, three drachms of mercurial oint- 
ment being ufed in each fri€ion.. During the fame 
time the bolus was five times repeated ; and this treat. 
ment kept up a flight falivation to the goth day. The 
eyening of the third day he took. the 'Tonguin medicine, 
called alfo Sir George Cubb’s powder, ina bolus; which 
vemited him brifkly. This powder was repeated feven 
or eight times in the month, generally with the fame 
effect. During the firlt feven or eight days he got four 

times, 
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forcibly into the coldeft water for the fpace of two Hyd 
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simi times, in the morning, a drachm of the anagallis flore there till he is almoft drowned. With this view.a large Hydropho« 
y—~ puniceo, frefh gathered and powdered. The 41ft day, tub of cold water, well faturated with common falt, was tic 


the turbith bolus was prefcribed for the feventh time ; 
he was bathed im the fea, and continued the bathing 
for two days more. On the 74th he was feized with 
the diftemper ; and died on the 76th, feemingly fuffo- 
eated or ftrangled, his mouth covered with flaver, and 
his face bloated. He loft his fenfes not above half a 
quarter of an hour before his death. The pulfe was 
quiet the whole time. The Doétor fays he. has rea- 
fon to fufpet the wound was not well cauterized. 

Another inftance is mentioned by the fame author, 
of a pregnant woman bit by the fame dog and on the 
fame day with Mr Boyer, who ‘was never feized with 
the diftemper. She was treated in much the fame 
manner with him, and falivated a little more. But 
fhe was bit through a fhamoy leather fhoe, which 
muft neceffarily have cleaned the animal’s teeth of the 
poifonous faliva before they reached her fkin, and to 
this we are naturally led to afcribe her fafety. One of 
Dr Wolf’s patients alfo was a pregnant woman, and 
was not feized with the diftemper. Perhaps women 
in a {tate of pregnancy may be lefs liable to this di- 
ftemper than others ; but it is more probable that the 
contagion was net communicated. 

The fame author tells us, ‘‘ there are many examples 
of the inefficacy of mercurial friGions. A furgeon of 
Marileilles treated a girl about 12 years of age bit by 
a mad dog, with mercurial friGtions; applying them 
as in the dues venerea: yet fhe died of the hydro- 
phobia on-the 55th day. Her wound was not cau- 
terized.” 

In the following cafe all the moft powerful remedies 
were tried.— In theafternoon of the 29th of Aug. 1778, 
DVaughan was called to a boy of eight years of age 
labouring under a hydrophobia. He had been bit on 
the wrift by a cat about a month before; of which the 
marks remained, but without any ulcer, or even the 
{malleft appearance of inflammation. About the middle 
of the day before Dr Vaughan faw him, he began to. 
complain of a pain in the part bitten, whichafcended up 
the arm, and affected the temple on that fide ; foon af- 
ter which he fwallowed liquids with relu€@tance and dif- 
ficulty. He was put into the warm bath for three. 
quarters of an hour, during which time he was eafier : 
he had a clyfter of five ounces of frefh broth, and 30 
drops of laudanum, injeted immediately after his.co- 
ming out of it; a liniment confifting of three drachms 
of {trong mercurial ointment, with the fame quantity of 
oil of amber, was rubbed upon the fhoulders and back ; 
two pills of a grain of flowers of zinc, and halfa grain 
of cuprum ammoniacum, were taken every three or four 
hours ; and a medicated atmofphere was prepared for 
him, by burning gum ammoniac im his room. As thefe 
remedies were not attended with any good effe&, each 
dofe of pills was ordered to contain. two grains of cu- 
prum ammoniacum, the fame quantity of opium, three 
grains of flowers of zinc, and ten grains of afafetida ; 
whilft a folution of that fetid gum, with a drachm of 
laudanum, was. adminiftered as a clyfter. Thefe pills, 
though repeated every four hours, afforded nat the 
fmalleft relief, nor did they thow the leaft ation on the 
frame. At laft the Do@or refolved to put in praGtice 
the defperate remedy mentioned by Van Helmonty of 
throwing the patient into cold water, and keeping him 


3 


prepared, into which the poor boy was plunged over 4 


head and ears, and there held until he ceafed to ftruggle. 
He was then taken out again, and the fame operatiom 
repeated until he became fo quiet that the Doctor was 
under apprehenfions that a total extinétion of life 
would take place. He:was then wrapped up in a 
blanket and put to bed, and he remained more quiet 
than he had formerly been ; but all his former reftlefs« 
nefs foon returned, his pulfe funk, and he died about 
two o’clock in the morning. 

Another celebrated antidote againft the poifon of a 
mad dog hath been known for fome years by the name 
of the Orm/kirk medicine. The true compofition of 
this is kept a fecret by the proprietors: however, it’ 
has been analyfed,’ and the following compofition 
publifhed by Dr Heytham as perfeétly fimilar to it in 
all refpedis, 

“Take half an ounce of chalk, three drachms of! 
Armenian bole, ten grains of alum, one drachm of 
elecampane in powder; mix them all together, and: 
add fix drops of oil of anife.” 

They mutt certainly be very credulous who can putr 
confidence in fuch an infignificant medicine as a prefer- 
vative againft the hydrophobia: however, there is as 
poffibility that there may be fome unknown ingredient» 
in the genuine powder ; for it is difficult to analyfe 
powders after the ingredients are thoroughly mixed: 
together. The efficacy of the medicine therefore muft 
depend on the virtues of that unknown ingredient, if 


‘ any fuch there be. The following cafes, however, too» 


well determine that it is not infallible, as was at firlt. 
pretended. In all probability, as well.as many others, 
its reputation alfo is folely refted on its being exhibi+ 
ted in many cafes where: no contagion was communi- 
cated to the perfon bit, and while of courfe no dif.. 
eafe could take place. 
On the 14th of February 1774,. Mr- Bellamy of: 
~Holbern, aged 40, was bit by-a cat, which was killed: 
the fame morning. The following day he took the 
celebrated Ormfkirk medicine, fold by Hill and Berry: 
in Hill-Street, Berkeley-Square, and conformed in: 
every refpect to’the direétions given by the vender. A: 


fervant-maid, who was bitten in the leg before her ma- - 
fter was bitten, likewife took the: fame remedy; About: 
the middle of April Mr Bellamy complained of a pain » 


in his right knee, which he fuppofed to be rheumaticy: 


and which continued and increafed till the 7th: of June, . 


when he got fome pills of calomel, ipecacuanha, and: 
pil. fapon. from an apothecary,. with Huxham’s tinc- 
ture of the bark in {mall dofes.. In fix.days more he 
had a titillation in the-urethra,.a contraction of the 
{crotum and penis to a degree of pain, and. an emife 


fion of femen after making water, to which he had 


frequent calls.. The medicines were difcontinued ; and 
on the 16th of that month the hydrophobia came ony 


and Dr Fothergill was called. Six ounces of blood were - 


taken from his arm, and a belus of a {cruple of native: 
cinnabar and half. a feruple of mufk was given every 
four hours. The diftemper manifeftly inereafed throug! 
the day. In the evening a clyiter was injeGted, and 
feveral times repeated during the night ; he had been: 
put into the warm bath, and two drachms of ftrona 
mercumal ointment rubbed into his legs and thighs -by 


himfeli.- 
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keeping the wounds made by the teeth of mad animals 
-open for a long time, would probably be of fervice as 


der fo difagreeable an operation. 
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himfelf. He was greatly relieved by the warm bath 
while he continued in it, but the fymptoms returned 
with increafed violence in the night. The next day, 
being greatly worfe, he was blooded to zs great a 
quantity as he could bear, had the warm bath and 
clyfters repeated, and half an ounce of mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed into his thighs and legs. Pills of epium 
were prefcribed, but he did not take them. He died 
the fame night, at half an hour after 12. This patient 
was a man of great refolution, and could in part con- 
quer his averfion at water. He feemed to have total- 
ly forgot the accident of the bite: and cafually faid, 
that he thought this diforder refembled the hydropho- 
bia, without fuppofing that he was afflicted with that 


diftemper at the time.—The bite on the girl’s leg re- 


fufed to heal, baffled the art of a young furgeon who 
attempted to cure it, and continued a running ulcer 
fora long time. She did not fall into the hydropho- 
Hence Dr Fothergill thinks it probable, that 


a preventive; but in fome of Dr Wolf’s patients, 


thefe artificial drains appear not to have been attended 
with fuccefs. 

On the 16th of November 1773, Thomas Nourfe, | 
a {trong healthy boy of 14, was admitted into the Lei- 


cefter infirmary ; having been that day month bitten 
by a mad fox-hound. The wound was a large lacerated 


-one on the cheek, and bled veryfreely on being inflicted. 


The day after he was bit he went to the fea, where he 
was dipped with all the feverity ufually practifed un- 
The Orm/kirk me- 


dicine was alfo adminiftered with all due care. It was 


bought of the perfon in Leicefter who is deputed by 
the proprietor to fell it for him. A common adhefive 
plafter was applied to the part after fea-bathing ; and 
in the courfe of a month, without any further trouble, 
the wound was healed; excepting a fmall portion, 
fomewhat more than an inch.in length, and in breadth 
about one-tenth. This yielded no difcharge, and was 


quite in a cicatrizing ftate. Five days before his ad- 
miffion into the infirmary, he began to complain of a 
tightnefs over his temples, and a pain in his head: in 
two days the hydrophobia began to appear ; and at its 
commencement he complained of a boiling heat in his 
ftomach, which was continually afcending to the fauces. 
The difeafe was pretty ftrong when he came to the in- 
firmary. He gota bolus of a fcruple of mufk with 
two grains of opium ; :hen a compofition of 15 grains 
of mufk, one of turbith mineral, and five grains of 
opium, was direéted to be taken every third hour ; 
an ounce of the ftronger mercurial ointment was tobe 
rubbed on the cervical vertebre and fhoulders, and an 
embrocation of two ounces of laudanum, and half an 
ounce of acetum faturninum, was direéted to be applied 
to the throat. But by this laft he was thrown into, 
convulfions, and the fame effet followed though his 
eyes were firft covered with a napkin. ‘The embroca- 
tion was therefore changed for a plafter of three 
drachms of powdered camphor, half an ounce of opium, 
and fix drachms confedio Damocritis. By thefe medi- 
cines the difeafe feemed to be fomewhat fufpended, but 
the fymptoms returned with violence in the evening. 
His medicine was repeated at feven; and at eight 
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turbith. At nine, another ounce of mercurial oint- 
ment was rubbed upon the fhoulders, and half an 
ounce of laudanum with fix ounces of mutton- 
broth was injected into the inteftines, but’to no pur- 
pofe. A larger dofe of opium was then given, but 
with as little effet as the forther, and he died the 
fame night. 

In the month of September 1774, a farmer, aged 
25, was bit by a mad dog, whofe teeth made a flight 
wound in the fore-finger of the left hand. He was dip- 
ped, as ufual, in the fea; and drank the fea-water for 
fome time on the {pot, which operated brifkly as a 
purge. He continued well till the 6th of June follow- 
ing, when he firft felt a pain in that hand and arm ; for 
which he bathed in a river that evening, fuppofing that 
it had been a rheumatic complaint. ‘The next day he 
was fick ; and in the evening was feized with a violent 
vomiting, which continued all that night and till the 
middle of the next day, when it was fucceeded by the 
hydrophobia. He was treated with the warm bath ; 
had a purgative clyfter inje@ed ; and as foon as it had 
operated, a fecond was given, confifting of four ounces 
of oil, and half an ounce of laudanum: half an ounce 
of ftrong mercurial ointment was rubbed on the fauces, 
and the part was afterwards covered with the cataplaf- 
ma e cymino, to which was added an ounce of opium. 
An embrocation was applied to the region of the fto- 
mach with continued fri€tion, confifting of half an 
ounce of fpirit of fal ammoniac, ten drachms of oi] olives 
fix drachms of oil of amber, and ten drachms ef lauda- 
num. ‘Two ounces of ftrong mercurial ointment were 
rubbed upon the fhoulders and back ; and as a further 
means of kindling a ptyalifm fpeedily, he received the 
{moke of cinnabar into the mouth by throwing a 
drachm of that fubftance now and then upon a hot 
iron: he was alfo direfted to take every four hours 
abolus of 15 grains of mufk, three grains of turbith 
mineral, and four grains of opium. He was eafier 
while in the warm bath, and during the application of 
the offtment; but died the fame night about two 
o’clock. , 

Many other inftances might be adduced of the in- 
efficacy of this pretended fpecific: the danger of ac- 
quiefcing in which, will, it is hoped, create a due de- 
gree of caution in thofe to whom they who are fo un- 
fortunate as to be bit by a mad animal may commit 
themfelves. Another remedy may alfo be mentioned 
as having had the reputation of being fometimes fuc- 
eefsful in this difeafe; which is chiefly employed in 
different parts of India, particularly in the territory 
of Tanjore. The medicine to which we now allude 
contains indeed feveral articles which are altogether 
unknown in our materia medica: but it contains at 
leaft one very powerful fubftance well known to us, 
viz. arfenic. This medicine, known by the name of 
the Snake Pills, as being principally employed againit 
the bite of the moft venomous fnakes, is directed to 
be prepared in the fullowing manner : 

Take white arfenic, of the roots of nelli navi, of 
nevi vifham, of the kernels of the ner valum, of pep- 
per, of quickfilver, each an equal quantity. ‘The 
quickfilver is to be rubbed with the juice of the wild 
cotton till the globules are perfectly aed ee 
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five grains of opium were exhibited without mufk or dear 
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which is by no means fo dangerous. 
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The arfenic being firft levigated, the other ingre- 
dients, reduced to a powder, are then to be added, and 
the whole beai together with the juice of the wild 
cotton to a confiftence fit to be divided into pills, 

Though thefe pills are principally ufed againft the 
bite of the cobra de capello, yet they are faid alfo 
to be fuccefsful in the cure of other venomous bites 3 
and, for the prevention of rabies canina, one is taken 
every morning for fome length of time. Of this re- 
medy European practitioners have, we believe, as yet 
no experience; and if, in the accounts tranfmitted 
by Eaft India practitioners, it cannot be faid that we 
have authentic evidence of its want of fuccefs, it can 
as little be pretended that there is indubitable evidence 
of its efficacy in any inftance; and it is by no means 
improbable, that it will be found equally inefficacious 
with others at ‘one time confidered as infallible. 

Of the great variety of remedies which have had 


their day of reputation, there is not one which has 


not poffeffed the credit, fome time or other, of pre- 
venting the noxious effeéts arifing from the bite of a 
mad dog. A more adequate experience has with all 
of them difcovered the deception. It was above ob- 
ferved, that the hydrophobia is by no means the in- 
fallible confequence of being bit by a mad animal; 
and that of between .20 and 30 perfons who were bit 
by the dog which gave the fatal wound to one of Dr 
Vaughan’s patients, not one felt the leaft ill effect 
but himfelf. ‘In the above number (fays the Doc- 
tor) were fome who took the Ormfkirk Medicine ; 
others went to the falt-water; and a part of them 
ufed no remedy, who yet fared equally well with the 
moft attentive to their injury. The fame thing has 
often happened before; and much merit, I doubt 
not, has been attributed to the medicine taken, from 
that celebrated one of Sir George Cobb down to the 
infallible one which my good Lady Bouatiful’s receipt- 
book furnifhes.”’ 

From all that has been faid, the reader will judge how 
far the hydrophobia is capable of being fubdued by any 
of the medicinal powers which have yet been tried. 
Some eminent phyficians affert that it is totally in- 
curable ; and allege that the inftances recorded by dif- 


ferent authors of its cure have :not been the genuine 


‘kind, but that which comes on fpontaneoufly, and 
Indeed two of 
Dr Wolf’s patients recovered, where the difeafe feems 
to have been perfectly genuine+ but in thefe the poi- 
fon feemed to vent itfelf partly on fome other place 
befides the nervous :fyitem. In one the blood was 
evidently infeéted, as it had an abominable feetor ; 
and the other-had a violent pain and {welling in the 
‘belly. In all ‘the others, it feemed to have attacked 
only the'nervous fyftem ; which perhaps has not the 
‘fame ability to throw off any offending .matter as the 
vafeular’ fy ftem. 
There is, however, a poffibility that the prodigious 
affections of the nerves may arife only from a vitiated 
{tate of the gaftric juices ; for it is well known, that 
the moft terrible convulfions, nay the hydrophobia 
itfelf, will arife from an affection of the ftomach, with- 
out any bite of a mad animal. This feems to be 
fomewhat confirmed from one of Dr Wolf’s patients, 
who, though he vomited more than 50 times, yet fill 
threw up a frothy matter, which was therefore evi- 
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dently fecreted into the ftomach, juft as a continual 
vomiting of bilious matter fhows a continual and ex- 
traordinary fecretion of bile. Dr Wolf himfelf adopts 
this hypothefis fo far as to fay, that perhaps the /eruim 
may become frothy ; but in blood drawn from a vein 
not the leaft fault appears either in the ferum or craffa- 
mentum. He affirms, however, that the duodenum 
appears to be one of the parts firft and principally af- 
fected; and as it is not inflamed, it would feem that 


the affection it fuftains mutt arife from the vitiated flate 


of its juices. 

Be this as it will, however, in the hydrophobia, the 
ftomach feems totally, or in a great meafure, to lofe 
the power which at other times it poffeffes. Two 
grains of cuprum ammoniacum were repeatedly given 
to a child of. eight years of age without effe@ ; but 
this dofe would occafion violent vomiting in a {trong 
healthy man. Something or other therefore mutt 
have prevented this fubftance from aGing on the ner- 
vous coat of the itomach; and this we can only fup- 
pofe to have been the exceedingly difordered ftate of 
the gaftric juice, which occafioned fuch violent irrita- 
tion through the whole body, that the weaker ftimulus 
of the medicine was entirely loft. It would feem 
proper therefore to confider the ftomach in hydro- 
phobic cafes as really containing a poifonous matter, 
which could not be expelled by vomiting, becaufe it 
is renewed as faft as evacuated.. The indication 
therefore mult be, to change its nature by fuch medi- 
cines as are certainly more powerful than the poifon ; 
and this indication will naturally lead us to think of 
large dofes of alkaline falts. Thefe, it is certain, will 
deftroy any animal-fubftance with which they come in 
contact, and render even the poifon of ferpents in- 
active, By exhibiting a few dofes of them, larger> 
no doubt than what could be fafely done on other oc- 
cafions, we would be certain to change the ftate of 
the ftomachic juices; and thus might free the patient 
from thofe intolerable fpafms which always occafion 
death in fuch a fhort time. Dr Wolf feems in- 
clined to. think that volatile alkalies were of fers 
vice; but the above hypothefis would incline us te 
ufe rather the fixed kind. At any rate, it feems 
vain for phyficians to truft much to the power of 
Opium, mercury, mufk, or cinnabar, either fingly or 
combined in any poffible way. The bark has alfo 
failed, and the moft celebrated fpecifics have been 
found ineffeQual. Alkalies are the next moft powerful 
remedies which the materia medica affords, and they 
cannot be more unfuccefsfal than the others have gen 
nerally been. 

Another remedy which feems adapted to change, the 
nature of the gaftric juices is ardent {pirits. In one 
of Dr Wolf’s patients two bottles of brandy feem to 
have effe€ted a cure. The oil mixed with it was of 
no efficacy in other cafes, and the opium and turbith 
feem not to have been exhibited till the worft was patt. 
In this cafe the difeafe feems to have attacked the 
vafcular as well as the nervous fyftem. 

In all the patients the warm bath feems to have been 
a palliative, and a very powerful one, and as fuch it 
ought never to be omitted, though we can by no 
means truft to it as a radical cure; and the above hi- 
{tories abundantly fhow, that though the warm bath 
and opium may palliate for a fhort time, the caufe oa 
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Spafmi which the fpafms depend is fill going on and increa- 


fing, till at laft the fymptoms become too ftrong to be 
palliated even for a moment by any medicine however 
powerful, At any rate, the above mentioned hypo- 
thefis fuggefts a new indication, which, if attended 
to, ‘may perhaps lead to ufeful difcoveries. In cafes 
where putrefcent bile is abundantly fecreted, columbo 
root and vegetable acids are recommended to change 
the nature of the poifon which the body is perpetually 
producing in itfelf. Where corrofive mercury hath 
been fwallowed, alkaline falt is recommended to de- 
ftroy the poifon which nature cannot expel by vomit- 
ing; and why fhould not fomething be attempted to 
deftroy the poifon which the ftomach feems to fecrete 
in the hydrophobia, and which nature attempts to ex- 
pel, though in vain, by violent efforts to vomit ? 

But whatever plan may be purfued in the hopes of 
curing this dreadful malady after any of the fymptoms 
have made their appearance, we ought, in every in- 
ftance of the accident that gives rife to it, to direct our 
immediate care to prevention, as being perhaps the only 
real ground of hope: And the moft certain and effi- 
cacious way of preventing the ill confequences, is in- 
ftantly (if it may be done) to cut out the piece in 
the place that happens to be bitten. Dr James, in- 
deed, fays, that he would have little opinion of cut- 
ting or cauterifing, if ten minutes were fuffered to 
elapfe from the receiving of the bite before the opera- 
tion was performed. But in an inaugural differtation 
lately publifhed at Edinburgh by Dr Parry, the author 
is of opinion that excifion will be of ufe a confiderable 
time after the bite is received. He adopts this opi- 
nion from what happens in the f{mall-pox, where the 
blood does not feem to receive the infection till fome 
days after inoculation has been performed. A fecond 
inflammation, he tells us, then takes place, and the in- 
fe&tion is conveyed into the blood. In like man- 
ner, when the hydrophobous infeétion ts about to be 
conyeyed into the blood, according to him, the wound, 
or its cicatrix, begins again to be inflamed ; and it is. 
this fecond inflammation which does all the mifchief. 
Excifion, or the cautery, will therefore be effectual 
any time betwixt the bite and the fecond inflammation, 
of the wound. Without implicitly trufting to this. 
do&rine, however, or confidering it as in any degree 
afcertained in what manner the poifon diffufes itfelf, 
by what marks its progrefs may be known, or how 
foon the fyftem may be irremediably tainted with its, 
malignity, it is undoubtedly fafeft not to lofe unne- 


 ceffarily a moment’s time in applying the knife. This,., 


or a dilation of the wound if it be fmall, Dr Vaughan. 
confiders as the only prophylactics that can be de- 
pended upon, In the latter cafe, he diveéts to fill the 
wound with gunpowder, and fet fire to it; which 
would produce a laceration of the part, and poflibly 
the action of ignited powder upon the poifon may have 
its ufe. In all cafes, likewife, after thefe praCices. 
have been employed, the wound fhould be prevented 
from healing for fome length of time. 


Sp. LI. The Spontaneous Hypropuosia. 
Hydrophobia fpontanea, Sauv. fp. 2. 


This difeafe very much refembles the former, fo that 
it has undoubtedly been often miftaken for it. It has 
been known to come on from an inflammation of the 
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ftomach, where it was cured by repeated and large 
blood-letting ; in ~hyfteria, where it was cured by o- 
pium, mufk, or other antifpafmodics; and in putrid 
fevers, where it was.cured by evacuating the inteftinal 
canal of the putrid matters by repeated clyfters. A 
very good method of dittinguifhing the two is, that in 
the fpontaneous hydrophobia the patient is much more 
delirious than in the genuine fpecies. In the inftance 
mentioned in the Medical Effays of this fymptom at- 
tending the inflammation of the ftomach, the patient 
raved in the moft extraordinary manner. Dr Raymond 
fays he remembers a fpontaneous hydrophobia attended 
with madne/s ; and in almoft all the cafes of hydropho- 
bia which are ,faid to have been cured, the patient 
was very delirious. Dr Nugent’s patient was very 
frequently delirious, and dreaded dogs as well as wa- 
ter. In the Medical Tranfa¢tions a cafe is communi- 
cated by W. Wrightfon furgeon in Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham, of canine madnefs fucce{sfully treated. This mad- 
nefs indeed came on after the bite of a dog faid to 
be mad: but it appeared only four days after the ac- 
cident happened, and was attended with fymptoms 
very unlike any of thofe abovementioned; for he fud- 
denly ftarted up in a fit of delirium, and ran out of 
the houfe, and after being brought in, caught hold of 
the hot bars of the grate which held the fire: Where- 
as, in the true hydrophobia, the patients dread the 
fire, light, or any thing which makes a trong im- 
preffion on the fenfes, exceedingly. It is probable, 
therefore, that this was only a {pontaneous hydropho- 
bia, efpecially as it readily yielded to venefeGtion, 30 
drops of laudanum, and pills of a grain and an half 
of opium given every three hours, fome bolufes of 
mufk and cinnabar, &c. while in fome of the former 


cafes as much opium was given toa boy as would have 
deprived of life the ftrongeft healthy man had he fwal- 
lowed it; and yet this amazing quantity produced 
fcarce any effet. This patient alfo dreaded the fight 
of a dog. 


OrverR ITV. VESANIZ. 


Paranoie, Vog. Clafs 1X. 

Deliria, Savv. Clafs VIII. Ord, III. Sag., Clafs XT. 
Ord. IIL. 

Ideales, Lin. Clafs V. Ord. I. 


Genus LXV. AMENTTA. 
Forty, or Ldioti/m. 


Amentia, Savv. gen. 233. Vog. 337. Sage 346. 
Morofis, Lin. 106. 
Stupiditas, Morofis, Fatuitas, Vog. 336. 

Amnefia, Sauv. gen. 237. Sag. 347. 

Oblivio, Lin. 107. Vog. 338. 


Memoriz debilitas, Funck. 120. 


Genus LXVI. "MELANCHOLIA. 
MevancuoLty Madne/s. 


Melancholia, Sauv. gen. 234, Lin. 71. 
Sag. 347. Boerh. 1089. Funck. 121. 

Demonomania, Sauv. gen. 236. Sag. 348. 

Demonia, Lin. 69. 

Vefania, Lin..70. 

Paraphobia, Lin. 75. 

Athymia, Vog. 329 


V 0g. 332 
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Delirium melancholicum, Hof. III, 251. 

Erotomania, Lin, 82. 

Noftalgia, Sauv. gen. 226. Lin, 
Funck, 125. 

Melancholia nervea, C/. Lorry de melancholia, P. I. 


Genus LXVII. MANIA. 
Ravine or Furrous Madne/s. _ 

Mania, Savy. gen, 235. Lin. 68. Vog. 331. Sag. 
349, Boerb. 1118. Funck. 122. Battie on 
Madnefs. 

Paraphrofyne, Lin. 66. 

Amentia, Lin. 67. 

Delirium maniacum, Hoffm. III. 251. 


Although thefe diftempers may be confidered as 
diftin® genera, yet they are fo nearly allied, and fo 
readily change into each other, that it fufficiently ju- 
itifies the treating all of them together, 

The diftinguifhing charaGteriftic of madnefs, accord- 
ing to Dr Battie, is a fal/e perception; and under this 
general character may be comprehended all kinds of 
what is called madne/s, from the moft filly ftupidity and 
idiotifm to the moft furious lunacy. Frequently the 
different kinds of madnefs are changed into each other 
by the cafual excitement of fome paflion: thus, an 
idiot may become furioufly mad, by being put ina 
violent paffion ; though this does not fo often happen 
as the change of melancholy into the raving madnefs, 
and wice versa. 

It is a very furprifing circumftance, that mad peo- 
ple are not only lefs liable to be feized with infe¢tious 
«liforders than thofe who are in perfe&t health; but 
even when labouring under other difeafes, if the pa- 
tients chance to be feized with madnefs, they are fome- 
times freed from their former complaints. Of this kind 
Dr Mead relates two very remarkable inftances. 

On the other hand, it has been known, that an in- 
termittent fever, Tupervening madnefs of long ftand- 
ing, has proved a cure for the maunefs; the fenfes ha- 
ving returned when the fever terminated. Dr Monro 
faw two inftances of this himfelf; and mentions it as 
an obfervation of his predeceffor in the care of Beth- 
lem hofpital. 

Another remarkable circumitance is, that immode- 
rate joy, long continued, as effectually diforders the 
mind as anxiety and grief. For it was obfervable in 
the famous South.Sea year, when fo many immenfe 
fortunes were ‘fuddenly gained, and as fuddenly loft, 
that more people had their heads turned, from the pro- 
digious flow of unexpected riches, than from the en- 
‘tire lofs:of their whole fubftance. 

Mad ‘people, efpecially of the melancholic kind, 
fometimes obftinately perfevere in doing things which 
mutt excite great pain; whence it fhould feem as if 
their minds were troubled’ with fome diftracting no- 
tions, which make them patiently bear the prefent di- 
ftrefs, left more fevere tortures fhould be inflicted ; or 
poflibly they may think, that, by thus tormenting the 
body, they render themfelves more acceptable to the 
divine Being, and expiate the heinous fins of which 
they may imagine themfelyes to have been guilty. 

It is, however, alfo highly probable, that their feel- 
ings differ exceedingly from what they are in a natu- 
val ftate; at leaft they are every day obferved to en- 
dure, apparently without the fmalleft uneafinefs, watch- 


83. Sag. 338. 
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ing, hunger, and cold, to an extent which in a flate Mania. 


of health would not only be highly diftrefling, but to 
the greater part of individuals would even prove fatal. 
And this refiftance of hunger, cold, and fleep, affords 
perhaps the beft teft for diftinguifhing cafes of real 
infanity, from cafes where the difeafe is only feigned, 
and appearances of it put on, to anf{wer particular pur- 
pofes ; at leaft where this power of refiftance is pre- 
fent, we have good reafon to conclude that the af 
fection is not feigned. 

Cure. Although we be well acquainted with many 
of the remote caufes of this difeafe, fome of the prin- 
cipal of which have already been mentioned, yet we 
are ftill fo ignorant of the influence of thefe upon the 
fyftem, as giving a derangement of the mental facul- 
ties, that no general principles on which the cure 
may be condu¢ted, can with any confidence be point- 
ed out. 

It may, however, be obferved, that while fome reme- 
dies feem to operate by producing an artificial termi- 
nation of this complaint, many others have effect only 
as aiding a natural termination. And where a re- 
covery from this difeafe does take place, it mott fre- 
quently happens in confequence of a natural conva- 
lefcence. All the fpecies and degrees of madnefs 
which are hereditary, or that grow up with people from 
their early youth, are out of the power of phytic; and 
fo, for the moft part, are all maniacal cafes of more than 
one year’s ftanding, let them arife from what fource fo- 
ever. Very often mere debility, the dregs of fome 
particular difeafe, fuch as an ague, the {mall-pox, or 
a nervous fever, thall occafion different degrees of 
foolifhnefs or madnefs. In thefe cafes, the cure mut 
not be attempted by evacuations; but, on the con- 
trary, by nourifhing diet, clear air, moderate exercife, 
and the ufe of wine: whereas, in almoft all the other 
maniacal cafes, which arife from different fources, and 
which come on in confequence of intemperate living, 
violent paffions, orsintenfe thinking, it is generally 
held, that evacuations of every kind are neceffary, un- 
lefs the conttitution of the patient be fuch as abfolute- 
ly forbids them. 

Blood is moft conveniently drawn either from the 
arm or jugulars ; and if the weaknefs be fuch as ren- 
ders it improper to take away much blood, we may 
apply cupping-glafles to the occiput. 

Vomiting, in weakly people, mutt be excited by the 
vinum ipecacuanz; but in the more robuft by emetic 
tartar or antimonial wine: the molt efficacious ca- 
thartics are the infufion or tinCture of black hellebore, 
or infufion of fena quickened with tincture of jalaps 
but if there be fuppreffion of the menfes, or hemor- 
rhoidal difcharge, then aloetic purges will be more pro- 
per; and in fome inftances cooling faline purgatives, 
fuch as lixiviated tartar, are of great fervice, In ge- 
neral, mad people require very large dofes, both of 
the emetics and cathartics, before any confiderable ope- 
ration enfues. 

Dr Monro affures us, that the evacuation by vomit- 
ing is infinitely preferable to any other: the prodigi- 
ous quantity of phlegm with which the patients in 
this difeafe abound, he fays, is not to be got the bet- 
ter of but by repeated emetics ; and he obferves, that 
the purges have not their right effect, or do not ope- 
rate to fo good purpofe, until the phlegm be broken 
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cafe of a gentleman who had laboured under a melan- 
choly for three years, from which he was relieved en- 
tirely by the ufe of vomits and a proper regimen. In- 
creafing the difcharge by urine, is alfo of the greateft 
moment, efpecially when any degree of fever is pre- 
fent. The cutaneous difcharges are alfo to be promo- 
ted; for which purpofe the hot bath is of the higheft 
fervice in maniacal cafes. Hoffman afferts, that he 
has feen numerous inflances, both of inveterate melan- 
choly and raging madnefs, happily cured by means of 
warm bathing ; bleeding and nitrous medicines having 
Camphor has alfo been highly com- 
mended; but, if we can believe Dr Locker of Vienna, 
not very defervedly. Having found very good effects 
from a folution of this medicine in vinegar, he took 
it for granted that all the fuccefs was owing to the 
camphor ; therefore, in order to give it.a fair trial, he 
felected feven patients, and gave it in large dofes of half 
a drachm twice a-day. This was continued for two 
months, and the doctor was furprifed to find that 
only one of his patients received any benefit He then 
returned the other fix back to the camphorated julep 
made with vinegar, and in a few weeks four of them 
vecovered the ufe of their reafon. This inclined him 
to think that the virtue depended folely on the vine- 
gar, and accordingly he began to make the trial. 
Common vinegar was firft given: but after a little while 
he fixed on that which had been diftilled, and gave 
about an ounce and half of it every day ; the patients 
having been previoufly prepared by bleeding and pur- 
ging, which was repeated according as it was found 
neceflary. He gives a lift of eight patients who were 
cured by this method ; fome in fix weeks, others. in 
two months, and none of them took up more than 
three months in perfeéting the cure. He does not in- 
deed give the ages of the patients, nor mention the cir 
cumftances of the cafe ; he only mentions the day on 
which the ufe of the vinegar was begun and the day 
on which they were difcharged; and he adds, that 
they all continued well at the time of his writing. 

Dr Locker informs us, that this medicine acts 
chiefly as a fudorific ; and he obferved, that the more 
the patients fweated, the fooner they were cured : it 
was alfo found to promote the menftrual difcharge in 
fuch as had been obftruSted, or had too little of this 
falutary evacuation. 

Both reafon and experience fhow the neceflity of 
confining fuch as are deprived of their fenfes ; and no 
{mall fhare of the management confifts in hindering 
them to hurt themfelves or do mifchief to other per- 
fons. It has fometimes been uyfual to chain and to 
beat them: but this is both cruel and abfurd ;-fince 
the contrivance called the ffrait waiflcoat an{wers 
every purpofe of reftraining the patients without hurt- 
ing them. 

Thefe waiftcoats are made of ticken, or fome fuch 
ftrong ftuff; are open at the back, and laced on like 
a pair of ftays; the fleeves are made tight, and long 
enough to cover the ends of the fingers, where they 
are drawn clofe with a ftring like a purfe, by which 
contrivance the patient has no power of his fingers ; 
and, when laid on his back in bed, and the arms 
brought acrofs the cheft, and faftened in that pofition 


_the menacing look of a very expreflive countenance ; 


ufe of his hands. A broad ftrap of girth-web is then 
carried acrofs the breaft, and faltened to the bedftead, 
by which means the patient is confined on his back ; 
and if he fhould be fo outrageous as to require further 
reftraint, the legs are fecured by ligatures to the foot 
of the bed; or they may be fecured by being both 
put into one bag not very wide, which may be more 
eafily fixed than the feet themfelves, at leaft without. 
giving pain. 

It is of great ufe in praCtice to bear in mind, that 
all mad people are cowardly, and can be awed even by 
and when thofe who have charge of them once imprefs 
them with the notion of fear, they eafily fubmit to any 
thing that is required. The phyfician, however, 
fhould never deceive them in any thing, but more efpe- 
cially with regard to their diftemper: for as they are 
generally confcious of it themfelves, they acquire a 
kind of reverence for thofe wha know it; and by 
letting them fee-that he is thoroughly acquainted with. 
their complaint, he may very often gain fuch an afcen- 
dant over them that they will readily follow his di- 
rections. 

It is a more difficult matter to manage thofe whofe 
madnefs is accompanied either with exceffive joy or 
with great deje€tion and defpondency, than thofe 
who are agitated with rage: and all that can be done 
is to endeavour to excite contrary ideas, by reprefling 
the immoderate fits of laughter in the one kind by chi- 
ding or threatening (taking care, however, not abfo- 
lately to terrify them, which can never be done without 
danger, and has often added to the mifery of the un- 
happy fufferer); and difpelling the gloomy thoughts in 
the other, by introducing pleafing concerts of mufic, 
or any other fpecies. of entertainment which the pa- 
tients have been known to delight in while they had 
the ufe of their reafon. 

Though bliftering the head has. generally been 
directed, Dr Mead fays he has oftener found it to do 
harm than fervice: but he recommends iffues in the 
back; and advifes to keep the head always clofe 
fhaved, and to wath it from time to time with warm. 
vinegar. Opium has by many been forbidden in ma- 
niacal cafes, as fuppofing that it always increafes the 
difturbance ; but there are inftances where large dofes 
of this medicine have been found to prove a cure, 
and perhaps if it were tried oftener we fhould find 
powerful effeéts from it: there certainly cannot much 
harm enfue from’a few dofes, which may be immedi- 
ately difufed if they fhould be found to exafperate the 
difeafe. - ‘ 

The diet of maniacal patients ought to be perfectly. 
light and thin: their meals fhould be moderate; but 
they fhould never be fuffered to live too low, efpecially. 
while they are under a courfe of phyfic: they fhould 
be obliged to obferye great regularity in their hours :. 
even their amufements fhould be fuch as are beft fuited 
to their difpofition; and after the difeafe appears to 
be fubdued, chalybeate waters and the cold bath will 
be highly proper to ftrengthen their whole frame and. 
fecure them againft a relapfe. 


Genus 


‘Crvus LXVIII. ONEIRODYNIA. 


UNEASINESS In SLEEP. 


Somnium, Vog. 339. 
Somnambulifmus, Savvy. gen. 221. Lin. 77. Sag. 


Hppantetste Vog. 340. 

Noétambulatia, Funck. 124. 

Ephialtes, Sawv. gen. 138. Lin. 163. Sag. 245. 
Incubus, Yog. 221. Funck. 50. 


The greateft uncafinefs which people feel in fleep is 
that commonly called the incubus or night-mare. Thofe 
feized with it feem to have a weight on their breafts 
and about their precordia. Sometimes they imagine 
they fee fpectres of various kinds which opprefs or 
threaten them with fuffocation. Neither does this 
uneafinefs continue only while they are afleep ; for it 
is fome time after they awake before they can tur 
themfelves in their beds or fpeak; nay, fometimes, 
though rarely, the diftemper has proved mortal. -—'The 
incubus rarely feizes people except when the ftomach 
is opprefled with aliments of hard digeftion, and the 
patient lies on his back. It is to be cured by eating 
light fuppers, and raifing the head high; or, if it be- 


come very troublefome, antifpafmodic medicines are to. 


be adminiftered, and the body ftrengthened by chaly- 
beates. The fame method is to be followed by thofe 
who are fubjeét to walking in their fleep ; a practice 
which muft neceflarily be attended with the greateft 
danger: and fomnambulifm may juftly be confidered 
as merely a different modification of this difeafe. Ac- 
cordingly Dr Cullen has diftinguifhed the one by the 
title of oneirodynia adiva, and the other by that of onez- 
rodynia gravans. 


CLASS III. CACHE XI 2. 


Cachexiz, Sawvs Clafs-X. Sag. Clafs VIII. sag. 
Clafs III. 
Deformes, Zin. Clafs X. 


Orvder lI. MARCORES. 


Macies, Sauwv. Clafs K. Order I. Sag. Clafs TI. 
Order I. 
Emaciantes, Lin. Clafs X. Order I. 


Genus LXIX. TABES:. 
Wastino of the: Body. 


Tabes, Sauv.. gen. 275.. Lin. 209. Vog. 306. Sag. 


100. 


This diforder is oecafioned by the abforption of pus 
from fome ulcer external. or internal, which produces 
an heétic fever. The primary indication therefore mutt 
be to heal the ulcer, and. thus take away the caufe of 
the difeafe.. Lf the ulcer cannot be healed,.the. patient 
will certainly die in.an emaciated ftate. But the pro- 
per treatment of the tabes proceeding from this caufe, 
falls to be confidered under the head of Ucder in Sur- 
ceExyY, and likewife under the genera SipHyxis, Scro- 
FULA, ScorsutTics, &c. difeafes in which ulcers are 
leaft a very common fymptom, 


-the beft remedies will prove altogether ufelefs. 


Move Dl Cul on uf. 


Genus LXX. ATROPHIA. 


Nervous ConsuMPTHION. 


Defeription. This affection confifts principally in a 
waiting of the body, without any remarkable fevers, 
cough, or difficulty of breathing ; but attended with: 


_ want of appetite and a bad digeftion, whence the 


whole body grows languid, and waftes by degrees.— 
Dr Cullen, however, afferts, that fome degree of fe- 
ver, or at leaft of increafed quicknefs of the pulie, al. 
ways attends this difeafe. | 

Caufes. Sometimes this diftemper will come on. 
without any evident caufe. Sometimes it will arife 
from paffions of the mind; from an abufe of {piri- 
tuous liquors; from exceflive evacuations, efpecially 
of the femen, in which cafe the diftemper hath got 
the name of sabes dorfalis. It may arife from mere old- 
age, or from famine. 

Prognofis. This diftemper, from whatever caufe it. 
may arife, is very difficult. to cure, and often termi- 
nates in a fatal dropfy.: 

Cure. 
ment of this difeafe is to be regulated, very much de- 


pend on the caufe by which it is induced ; and it is. 


unneceflary to add, that this muft be removed as far as 
poflible. Next to this, the difeafe is moft effectually 
combated by the introduction of nutritious aliment in-. 
to the fyftem, aad by obtaining, the proper affimila- 
tion and digeftion of this. With the firft of thefe in- 
tentions, recourfe muft be had-to the diet that is molt 
nutritious, and at the fame time of eafieft digeftion. 
But-from the condition of the ftomach commonly at- 
tending this difeafe, it is neceffary {mall quantities on- 
ly fhould be taken at a time, and that it fhould be fre- 
quently repeated. With the fecond intention, fto- 
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Atrophia. 


333. 


machic and nervous medicines are the articles chiefly 


at leaft to be depended upon in this cafe. The Peru- 
vian bark, elixir of vitriol,.and chalybeates, are ex- 
cellent ; and thefe fhould be conjoined with gentle ex- 
ercife, as far as the flrength and other circumftances 
of the patient will admit. In that fpecies of the di- 
ftemper occafioned by. venereal excefles, it is fo eflen- 
tially neceffary to abitain from them, that without it 
But 
this is {9 feldom complied with, that the tabes dorfalis. 
almoft always proves mortal. 


Orpver ll. INTUMESCENTI£Z. 
Intumefcentiz, Sauv. Clafs X. Ord. IL. Sag. Clafs 
Ls Ordislt, 


Tumidofi, Zin. Clafs X. Ord. II. 
Genus LXXI. POLYSARCIA, 


CorPpuLENCY. 


Polyfarcia, Sauv. gen. 279.. Lin. 213. Fog. 540. 
Sag. 160. Steatites, Vog. 390. 


In a natural.and* healthy ftate, the fat,. or animal 
oil, is not allewed to diffule itfelf throughout the cel- 
lular interitices at large, but is confined to. the places 
where fuch an oily, fluid is neceffary, by a. particular 
apparatus of diflinct veficles. But in fome conftitu- 
tions the oily part of the blood appears to exceed the 
yequilite proportion, and eafily feparates from the other 
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oe conftituent parts; or there is an uncommon tendency 
AcenO® to the feparation of oily matter, In thefe cafes it is 


apt to accumulate in fuch quantities, that we may fup- 
pofe it to burft thofe veficles which were originally 
deftined to hinder it from {preading too far; or almoft 
every cell of the membrana adipofa, many of which 
‘are in ordinary ‘cafes altogether empty, may be com- 
pletely filled with fat. 

The increafe of the omentum particularly, and the 
accumulation of fat about the kidneys and mefentery, 
{well the abdomen, and obitruct the motions of the 
diaphragm ; whence one reafon of the difficulty of 
‘breathing which is peculiar to corpulent people; while 
the heart, and the large veffels conneéted therewith, 
are in like manner fo encumbered, that neither the fy- 
ftaltic nor fubfultory motion can be performed with 
fufficient freedom, whence weaknefs and flownefs of 
the pulfe : but when the whole habit is in a manner 
overwhelmed with an oily fluid, the enlargement of the 
cellular interftices will neceffarily interrupt the general 
diftribution and circulation throughout the nervous 
and vafcular fyftems; impeding the action of the muf- 
cular fibres, and producing infenfibility, fomnolency, 
and death. 

Thefe cafes are the more deplorable, as there is but 
little profpe&t of a cure. For the animal oil is of too 
grofs a nature to be eafily taken up by abforption ; 
and we know, that when fluids are accumulated in the 
cellular fyftem, there are only two ways in which 
they can be carried off or efcape; namely, by the 
abforbents, which take their rife from the cellular 
interftices, and through the pores of the fkin by tran- 
Tudation. 

Another misfortune is, that the difeafe fteals on fo 
imperceptibly, that it becomes inveterate before people 
A to think of purfuing the proper means of re+ 
lief. 

In this difeafe the cure muft turn upon two points: 
Firft, on preventing the farther depofition of fat, by 
avoiding the introduction of fuperfluous aliment, par- 
‘ticularly of fatty matters, into the fyftem; and, fe- 
condly, on promoting and forwarding the abforption 
of fat. On thefe grounds, befides what may be done 
by proper regimen, a variety of articles have been re- 
commended in the way of medicine. 

Soap has been propofed as a remedy to melt down 
and facilitate the -abforption of the fat in corpulent 
people; and Dr Fleming fome years ago publifhed a 
iittle treatife, wherein he recommends this medicine, 
and relates the cafe of a gentleman who is faid to have 
received confiderable benefit from it. But perhaps the 
doap-leys would be more powerful, and might be more 
ealily taken, fheathed, as directed when recommended 
as a diffolvent of the ftone. 

Jyieutaud advifes to take acetim fcilliticum in {mall 
dofes, with frequent purging and brifk exercife. But 
it will feldom happen that the patients will be found 
fufficiently fteady to perfift in any of thefe courfes, it 
being the nature of the diforder to render them irrefo- 
lute and inattentive to their condition. Therefore the 
principal ufe of rules muft be with a view to preven- 
tion ; and perfons who are difpofed to corpulency fhould 
take care in time to prevent it from becoming an ab- 


folute difeafe, by ufing a great deal of exercife, not 


indulging in fleep, and abridging their meals, efpecially 
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that of fupper. 
fuch as are frefh; and drinking freely of coffee is re- 
commended to corpulent people. 

But Dr Fothergill obferves, that a ftri& adherence 
to vegetable diet reduces exuberant fat more certainly 
than any other means that he knows; and gives two 
cafes wherein this regimen fucceeded remarkably well. 
The famous Dr Cheyne brought himfelf down tn this 
way, from a moft unwieldy bulk to a reafonable de- 
gree of weight; as he himfelf informs us. Jt deferves, 
however, to be remarked, that every practice for the 
removal or prevention of fatnefs muft be ufed with 
great caution and prudence: for not a few, anxious 
to prevent this affection, have had recourfe to a regis 
men and to medicine which have proved fatal, This 
has particularly arifen from the exceflive ufe of acids, 
probably operating by entirely deftroying the aétion 
of the chylopoietic vifcera. 


Genus LXXII. PNEUMATOSIS. 


Empuysema, or Windy Swelling. 


Pneumatofis, Sauv. gen. 280. Vog. 391. Sag. 107. 
Emphyfema, Sauv. gen. 13. Lin. 288. Vog. 392. 
Leucophlegmatia, Lin. 214. 


The emphyfema fometimes comes on fpontaneoutly ; 
but more frequently is occafioned by wounds of the 
lungs, which, giving vent to the air, that fluid infi- 
nuates itfelf into the cellular texture, and often blows 
it up to a furprifing degree. It muft be obferved, 
however, that it is only in cafes of laceration of the 
lungs where this difeafe can take place; for im a 
fimple wound, the effufion of blood always prevents 
the air from getting out. The cure is to be ac- 
complifhed by fcarifications and compreffes; but in 
fome cafes only by the paracentefis of the thorax. 
When air introduced from the lungs is colleéted in a 
confiderable quantity in the cavity of the thorax, the 
operation of the paracentefis is perhaps the only means 
of cure. Upon an opening being thus made, the air 
fometimes rufhes out with incredible violence; and 
the patient receives at leaft immediate relief from cir- 
cumitances the moft diftrefling imaginable. In fome 
inftances it is followed even by a complete cure. 


Genus LXXIII. TYMPANITES. 


TyMPANY. 


Tympanites, Sauv, gen. 291. Lin. 219. Vog. 316. 
Sag. 118. Boerh. 226. Funck. 87. 

Affe€tio tympanitica, Hoffm. III. 339. 

Meteorifmus, Sauv. gen. 292. 


This is an inflation of the abdomen, and is of two 
kinds: 1. That in which the flatus is contained in the 
inteftines, in which the patient has frequent explo- 
fions of wind, with a fwelling of the belly frequently 
unequal. 2, When the flatus is contained in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen; in which cafe the {welling is 
more equal, and the belly founds when ftruck, without 
any confiderable emiffion of flatus. Of thefe two, 
however, the former difeafe is by much the moft com- 
mon; infomuch, that many, even extenfively engaged 
in practice, have never met with an imftance of true 
abdominal tympanites. In both cafes the reft of the 
body falls away. 

Caufesy 
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Caufes, &e. The tympany fometimes takes place 
in thofe whe have been long troubled with ftatulencies 
in the ftomach and inteftines. It happens frequently 
to women after abortion; to both fexes after the fup- 
preffion of the hemorrhoids ; and fometimes from te- 
dious febrile diforders injudicioufly treated. 

Prognofis. This difeafe is generally very obftinate, 
and for the moft part proves fatal by degenerating in- 
to an afcites. Sometimes, if the patient be healthy 
and ftrong, the difeafe may terminate favourably, and 
that the more readily if it has followed from fome dif- 
order. A heétic confumption, dry cough, and ema 
ciated countenance in a tympany, with a fwelling of 
the feet, denote approaching death in a very fhort 
time. 

Cure. With a view to the prevention of this af- 
fection, it is neceflary, in the firft place, to avoid, as 
far as it can be done, caufes giving rife to an uncom- 
mon extrication of air, by preferving the proper tone 
of the alimentary canal. After this affection has ta- 
ken place, the indications are, firft, to expel the air 
already extricated and confined in different cavities ; 
and, fecondly, to prevent further accumulation. On 
thefe grounds different remedies are employed. The 
cure, however, is principally attempted by carmima- 
tive, refolvent, and ftomachic medicines, gentle laxa- 
tives, and at laft tonics, efpecially chalybeates. In 
the Edinburgh Medical Effays, Vol. I. we have a very 
remarkable hiftory of a tympany by Dr Monro fenior. 
The patient was a young woman of 22 years of age, 
who fell into the diftemper after having a tertian ague, 
in which fhe was badly treated. She became a pa- 
tient in the Edinburgh Infirmary the 24th of March 
47303 took feveral purgatives ; and fome dofes of 
calomel ; ufed the warm bath ; and had an antihytte- 
ric plafter applied over the whole belly, but with very 
little effet. She was monttroufly diftended, infomuch 
that the fin feemed to be in danger of burfting : her 
breathing was much ftraitened; but the {welling fome- 
tines gradually decreafed without any evacuation. The 
returns and degree of this {welling were very uncertain 5. 
and when the belly was moft detumefied, feveral une- 
gual and protuberant balls could be felt over the whole 
abdomen, but efpecially at its fides. Her ftomach 
was good, fhe had no thirft, and her urine was in 
proportion to the quantity fhe drank. She was very 


eoftive, had her menfes at irregular periods, but no» 


cedematous fwellings appeared in the feet or any where 
elfe. 
her admiffion till the 21ft of June, during which in- 
terval fhe had only her menfes twice. Throughout 
this fpace of time, the following circumftances were 
obferved, rv. Several times, upon the falling of the 
fwelling, fhe complained of a headach ; once of pains 
throughout all her body, once of a giddinefs, twice of 
2 naufea and vomiting, and the laft time threw up 
green bile ;, and once her ftomach {welled greatly, 
whilft the reft of the abdomen fubfided: 2, During 
the flowing of the menfes fhe did not {well, but became 
very big upon their ftopping. 3. Blood-letting and 
emetics, which were made ufe of for fome accidental 
urgent fymptoms, had no very fénfible effect in ma-. 
king the tympany either better or worfe. 4. She ne-~ 
ver had paflage of wind either way, except. a little 


In this fituation fhe continued from the time of” 
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belching fome days before the firft monthly evacua- Tympa- 


tion. ; 

Some time before the laft eruption of the menfes, 
the purgatives were given more fparingly ; and an- 
tihyfterics of the ftrongeft kinds, fuch as afafcetida, 
oleum corn, cerv. &c. mixed with foap, were gi- 


ven in large dofes, accompanied with the hotter 


antifcorbutics as they are called, as horfe-radifh and 
ginger-root infufed in ftrong-ale with fteel. The pa- 


tient was ordered to ufe frequent and ftrong fri¢tions: 


to all the trunk of her body and extremities, and to 
ufe moderate exercife. Immediately before the men- 
ftrua began to flow, clyfters of the fame kind of me- 
dicines were injected. The menfes were in fufficient 
quantity ; but as foon as they ceafed, her belly increa- 
fed in its circumference four inches and a half, but 
foon fubfided. She then complained of pains, which 
a gentle fweat carried off. Borborygmi were for the 
firit time obferved on the fame day, June 25th; and. 
having taken fome #indtura facra at night, fhe pafled 
a {mall quantity of blood next day by ftool. ‘T’his was 


the firft appearance of the return of the hemorrhoids,, 


to which fhe had been formerly fubject: 

The two following days her faponaceous, antihy~ 
fteric, and antifcorbutic medicines being ftill conti- 
nued, fhe had fuch explofions of wind upwards and: 
downwards, that none of the other patients would re-- 
main in the fame room, nay fcarce on the fame floor 
with her. Her belly became lefs and fofter than it. 


had been from the firft attack of the difeafe ; her me-: 


dicines, with a dofe of fyrup of buckthorn at proper 
intervals, ftill were continued, only the proportion of 
fteel was increafed; her flatulent difcharge went on 
fuccefsfully, and fhe gradually recovered. her former 
health. 


Genus LXXIV. PHYSOMETRA,. 


Winvy Swecuine of the Uterus. 


Phyfometra, Sauv. gen. 290.. Sag. 119, 

Hytterophyfe,. Vog. 317-. 

Tue treatment of this is not different from. that of 
the tympany. It is however, upon the whole, a very- 
rare difeafe ;. and when it takes place, very feldom if 
ever admits of a cure. 


Genus LXXV: ANASARCA. 
WATERY SWELLING over the Whole Body. 
Vog. 313. 


Anafarca,, Sauv. gen. 281. Lin, 215. 


Sag. 108 Boerh..1225. Hoffm. 111.322. Funcks- 
Millman Animad-- 


87. Monro on.the: Dropfy. 

verfiones de hydrope 1779. 
Phlegmatia, Sauv. gen. 282. 
Angina aquofa, Boerh..791.- 


Iw this difeafe the feet: firft begin-to fwell, efpe>- 


cially in the evening,. after exercife, and when the pa- 
tient has ftood’ or fat long; which fwelling rifes fre- 
quently to the thighs. 


becomes: lef, or even alinoft difappears. 


In.the pro- 


grefs.of the difeafe, the fwelling often rifes-to the hips. 


loins; and belly, and at laft covers the whole body. 


This difeafe, befides the other fymptoms aftewards: 


mentioned under Ascrres,.is attended with a remark: 


yé able: 


By lying:in bed; the fwelling: 


nites. 
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Intumes able difficulty of breathing. 


MED ICGQIN F. 


In the cure of this, as 


feentie well as other {pecies of dropfy, the general intentions 


are, firft, the evacuation of the water already effufed 
either by natural or artificial outlets; and, fecondly, 
‘the prevention of it from accumulation, which is 
‘chiefly to be expected from fupporting a due action 
of the abforbents, and from keeping up a proper dif- 
-charge by the ferous excretories. 

The remedies employed with thefe intentions are 
‘much the fame with what are employed againft the 
more important genus of afcites. Only it may be 
‘here noticed, that in anafarca it is ufual to fearify the 
feet and legs. By this means the water is often dif- 
charged : but the operator muft be cautious not te 
make the incifion too deep; they ought barely to pe- 
netrate through ‘the fkin; and efpecial care muft be 
taken, by fpirituous fomentations and proper digeftives, 
to prevent a gangrene. Dr Fothergill obferves, that 
the fafeft and moft efficacious way of making thefe 
‘drains is by the inftrument ufed for cupping, ealled a 
Scarificator ; and ‘he always ‘orders it to be fo applied 
as to make the little wounds tranfverfely ; as they not 
only difcharge better, ‘but are alfo longer in healing, 
than when made longitudinally. 

Notwithftanding every precaution, however, gan- 
grene will often enfue; and it is upon the whole a 


- much fafer practice to evacuate the water by the na-~ 


‘tural outlets, the valvular lymphatic abforbents; and 
with this intention emetics and cathartics, but parti- 
cularly diuretics, are often employed with fuccefs. 


Genus LXXVI. HYDROCEPHALUS, 
Warer in the Heap. 


Hydrocephalus, Savy. gen. 285. Lin. 216. Boerh. 
1219. 

Hydrocephalum, Vog. 384. 

Tuts differs from the hydrocephalus formerly treat- 
ed of at fome length under the title of Apoplexia Hy- 
drocephalica, chiefly in the water being collected in 
the external parts of the head, whereas the former is 
entirely within:the fkull. In the fifth volume of the 
Medical Obfervations we have an account of a very ex- 
‘traordinary cafe of this kind. The patient was a child 
only of a few days old, and had a tumor on his head 
about the fize of a commen tea-cup, which had the 
appearance of a bladder diitended with water ; near 
the apex was a {mall opening, through which a bloody 
ferum was difcharged. In other refpeéts the child was 
healthy. No application was ufed but a piece of linen 
dipt in brandy. “The tumor continued to increafe 
for many months; at the end of which time the mem- 
brane’ containing the water appeared equally thick 
with the other part of the fcalp, except one place a- 
bout the fize of a fhilling, which continued thin, and 
‘at times appeared as if it would burft. He continued 
in this fituation for about 17 months, when the cir- 
cumference of the head was 20 inches, the bafe 164, 
the middle 184, and from the bafe to the apex near 84. 
The water ~was then drawn off, and the child died in 
two days. Almoft all other cafes of this diftemper 
have proved fatal; the futures of the fkull generally 
give way, and the whole external part of the head is 


«qually enlarged; but in the inftance jult now given 


N°” 208. 


there was a deficiency of part of the bones. Although, 


however, in fome inftances where the head is thus en- 


Pra 


Hydr 
phal 


larged to an enormous fize, the water is exterior to ° 


the brain, and therefore intitled to the appellation of 
hydrocephalus exterior, yet much more frequently in 
thofe inftances where there is a manifelt feparation of 
the bones of the cranium at the futures, the water is 
ftillcontained within the ventricles;and accordingly the 
difeafe may be much more properly diftinguifhed into 
the acute and chronic hydrocephalus, than as is com- 
monly done mto the internal and external. Although 
the latter be much flower in its progrefs, fometimes 
fubfitting even for years, yet it is equally difficult of 
cure with the former, and very often it proves. fatal 
in afew days if the water be drawn off by an artificial 
opening, which may be very eaiily- performed by a 
mere puncture with a common lancet, without either 
pain or any immediate hazard from the operation it- 
felf, although the water be lodged in the ventricles ; 
for thefe are diftended to an enormous fize, and the 
fubftance of the brain almoft totally deftroyed, fo that 
hardly any thing is to be punctured but membranes. 


Genus LXXVII. HYDRORACHITIS. 


Spina Biripa. 


Hydrorachitis, Suv. gen. 287. Mongagn. de fed. 
XII. 9. et fe. 

Spinola, Lin. 289. 

Spina bifida, Vog. 386. 

This difeafe, which confifts in a foft tumor on the 
lumbar vertebre, attended with a feparation of the 
vertebre themfelves, though generally confidered as 
approaching to the nature of rachitis, is commonly 
referred to the article SurGery, which may be con- 
fulted with regard to this affection. 


Genus LKXVIII. HYDROTHORAX. 


Droprsy of the Breasr. 


Hydrothorax, Sauv, gen. 150. Vog. 311. Boerb. 
121g. 


This affe&tion, particularly with refpeG to its caufes, 
is in many circumftances fimilar to other kinds of 
dropfy, particularly to afcites. But from the fitua- 
tion of the water which is here depofited in the cavity 
of the thorax, it may naturally be fuppofed that fome 
peculiar fymptoms will occur. Befides the common 
fymptoms of dropfy, palenefs of the countenance, 
fcarcity of urine, and the like, this difeafe is, in fome 
inftances, attended with a fu€tuation of water within 
the -breaft; which when it does occur may be confi- 
dered as a certain diftinguifhing mark of this affeGtion. 


But befides this, it is alfo diftinguifhed by the remark- ° 


able affections of circulation and refpiration with which 
it is attended. i 

The breathing is peculiarly difficult, efpecially in a 
recumbent pofture; and in many inftances patients 
cannot breath with tolerable cafe, unlefs when fitting 
ereCt, or even ftocping fomewhat forwards.’ The 
pulfe is very irregular, and has often remarkable inter- 
miffions. But the difeafe has been thought to be prin- 
cipally characterized by a fudden ftarting from fleep, in 
confequence of an almoft inexpreffible uneafy fenfation 


7 referred 


pactice. Mi Dil 
Hume- referred to the brealt, and attended with ftrong palpi- 


cntiz 


tation, which may probably arife from an affection ¢i- 


ther of circulation or of refpiration. 


That thefe fymptoms are common attendants of 
this difeafe, is undeniable ; and they are certainly the 
beit characteriftics of this afetion with which we are 
yet acquainted: but it muit be allowed that they are 
prefent in fome cafes where there is no water in the 
breaft; and that in other inftances where the difeafe 
exifls, they are either altogether wanting, or occur 
only to a very flight degree. Certain diagnottics, 


therefore, of this difeafe ftill remain to be difcovered. 


When hydrothorax is prefent from the affe&ion of 


the vital functions with which it is attended, it may 


readily be concluded that it is a dangerous difeafe, 
and in many inftances it proves fatal. The cure, as far 
as it can be accomplifhed, is obtained very much on 
the fame principles as in other dropfies. Here, how- 
ever, probably from the uncertainty of the diagnottics, 
the artificial abftraGtion of water, by paracentefis of 
the thorax, is lefs frequently had recourfe to than in 
afcites ; though in fome inftancés, after other means 
have failed, it has been faid not only to give relief of 
fymptoms highly urgent, particularly dyfpnea, but 
even to produce a complete cure. Benefit is often ob- 
tained from an artificial difcharge of water by the ap- 
plication of blifters to the breaft : but in this, as well 
as other dropfies, a difcharge is chiefly effeted by the 
natural outlets, particularly from the ufe of cathartics 
and diuretics. In this fpecies of dropfy, more per- 
haps than in-any other, recourfe has been had to the 
ufe of the digitalis purpurea, or fox-glove, fo ftrongly 


-recommended as a diuretic by Dr Withering in his Trea- 
tife refpeCting the ufe of it. There can be no doubt that 


this article, tho’? fometimes productive of inconvenience 


from the diftreffing ficknefs and fevere vomiting which 


it not unfrequently excites though ufed even but in 
{mall dofes, often operates as a powerful diuretic, and 


‘produces a complete evacuation of water, after other 


articles have failed. From the effets mentioned above, 
however, as well as*from its influence on the pulfe, 
which it renders much flower, it is neceflary that it 
fhould be employed with great caution and in {mall 


-dofes. A dram of the dried leaves of the digitalis, 


macerated for four hours in half a pint of warm wa- 
ter, forms an infufion which may be given in dofes of 


‘an ounce, and the dried powder of the leaves in dofes 


of one or two grains: thefe dofes may be gradually 
increafed, and repeated twice or oftener in the day ; 
but this requires to be done with great caution, left 
fevere vomiting, or other diftrefling fymptoms, fhould 


‘take place. 


Genus LXK1X. ASCITES. 
Dropsy of the Anpomen. 


Afcites, Sauv. gen. 288. Lin. 217. Vog. 314. 
Sag. gen. 115. Boerh. 1226. Hoff. 11. 322. 
Junck. 87.  D. Monro on the Dropfy, 1765. 
Milman, Animadverfiones de Hydrope, 1779. 


Defcription. 'This difeafe affumes. three different 
forms: 1. When the water.immediately washes the in- 
teflines. 2, When it is interpofed between the abdo- 
minal mufcles and peritoneum ; or, 3. When it is con- 
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tained in facs and hollow veficles; ia which cafe it is 
called the ency/led drop/y. Some phyficians of great re- 
putation have afferted, that the water was often placed 
within the duplicature of the peritoneum: but this is 
alleged by Dr Milman to be a miftake, as that mem. 
brane is looked upon by the beft anatomifts to be 
fingle ; and he thinks that the abovementioned phyfi- 
cians have been led into this error from obferving the 


water collected in the cellular fubftance of the peri-. 


toneum. 

In the beginning of an. afcites the patient becomes 
languid, breathlefs, and has an averfion at motion: 
his belly fwells; and when ftruck, the found of fluc- 
tuating water is perceptible; there is a difficulty of 
breathing when the belly is prefled. There is an almoft 
continual thirft, which in the progrefs of the difeafe 
becomes very urgent; the urine is thick, in {mall quan- 
tity, and red. The pulfe is mall and frequent ; and 
as the belly {wells, the other parts wafte away. A 
fever at laft arifes, which, conttantly increafing, in the 
end carries off the patient. 'Thefe fymptoms are moft 
urgent where the waters are in immediate conta with 


the inteftines; in the other kinds the reft of the body 


is lefs watted ; 
of breathing. 
Caufes, &c. The immediate caufe of dropfy is a 
greater effufion of ferum by the exhalant arteries 
than the abforbents take up. This may be occa- 
fioned either by too great a quantity of liquid thrown 
out by the former, or by an inability of the latter to 
perform their office. This commonly happens in people 
whofe bodies are of a weak and lax texture, and hence 
women are ‘more fubject to this malady than men; 
chlorotic 
fical. 
Sometimes, however, this difeafe is occafioned by 
a debility of the vital powers, by great evacuations of 
blood, or by acute difeafes accidentally protracted 
beyond their ufual period ; and-although this caufe 
feems very different from a laxity of fibres, yet the 
dropfy feems to be produced in a fimilar manner by 
both. For the vital powers being debilitated by ei- 
ther of thefe caufes, naturally bring on a certain de- 
bility and laxity of the folids; and on the other hand 
a debility of the folids always brings on a debility of 
the vital powers; and from this debility of the vital 
powers in both cafes it happens, that thofe humours 
which ought to be expelled from the body are not, but 
accumulate by degrees in its cavities. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the two kinds of dropfly 
arifing from thefe two different caufes, That in the one 
which arifes from laxity the folid parts are more in- 
jured than in that which arifes from a debility of the 
vital powers. In the former, therefore, the water feems 
to flow out from every quarter, and the body {wells 
all over. But when the difeafe is occafioned by a de- 
bility of the vital powers, though the folids be lefs da- 
maged, yet the power of the heart being much di- 
minifhed, and the humours fearce propelled through 
the extreme veffels, the thin liquids, by which in 
a healthy ftate the body is daily recruited, are car- 
ried by their own weight either into the cavities or 
into the cellular texture. Hence thofe aqueous effu- 
fions which follow great evacuations of blood, or vio+ 
Oo lent 


nor is there fo great thirft or difficulty 


girls efpecially are very apt to become drop- 
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intume ent loofeneffes, begin in the more depending parts of 
{cent the body, guadually afcending, till they arrive at the 


cavity of the abdomen, or even the thorax. 
But another and much more fufficient caufe for the 
production of dropfy is an obftruction of the circula- 


tion ; and ‘this may take place from polypi in the heart 


or large veflels, and hard fwellings in the abdomen. 
Inftances have been obferved-of a dropfy arifing from 
{teatomatous tumors in the omentum, and many more 
from a {cirrhous liver or fpleen, and from an infarc- 
tion and obftruGtion of the myfenteric glands, by which 
means the lymph coming from the extremities 1s pre- 
vented from arriving at the heart. Scirrhofity of 
the liver,’ the moft common caufe of afcites, pro- 
bably operates by augmenting effufion in confequence 
of its preventing the return of the venous blood, the 
greater part of the veins from the abdomen going to 
the formation of the vena portarum. 

Laftly, whatever, either within or without the vef- 
fels, contraéts or fhuts up their cavities, produces a 
more copious and eafy tran{miffion of the thin humours 
through the exhalant arteries, at the fame time that it 
prevents their return by the abforbent veins. This 
has been eftablifhed by experiment, For Lower ha- 
ving perforated the right fide of the thorax in a dog, 
tied the vena cava, and fewed up the wound. The 
animal languifhed for a few hours, and then died. On 
diffection, a great quantity of ferum was found in the 
abdomen, as if he had long laboured under ‘an afcites. 
In like manner, having tied the jugular veins of another 
dog,:a furprifing {welling took place in thofe parts 
above the ligatures, and in two days the creature died. 
On difleGtion, all the mufcles and glands were vattly 
diftended, and quite pellucid, with limpidferum. From 
thefe experiments, and fome cafes of the difeafe men- 
tioned by different authors, it appears, that when the 
yeins are obftructed fo that they cannot receive the ar- 
terial blood, the ferum is feparated as by a filtre into 
the more open cavities and laxer parts of the body, 
while the thicker part flagnates and is colleGted in the 
proper blood-veflels. 

The too great tenuity of the humours is very fre- 
quently accufed as the caufe of dropfy, and many au- 
thors have aflerted that dropfy might arife merely from 
~ fuberabundance of water in the blood. For this 
{ome experiments are quoted, from which they 
would infer, that when a great quantity of aque- 
ous fuid is introduced into the blood, the fuperfluous 
Auid ought by no means to pafs through the extremities 
of the fanguiferous arteries into the veins in the com- 
mon courfe of circulation, but by being effufed into the 
cavities fhould produce a dropfy. But this can on- 
ly happen when the vital powers are very much dimi- 
nifhed; for, in a natural ftate, the fuperfluous quantity 
is immediately thrown out by the fkin or the kidneys : 
and agreeable to this we have an experiment of Schult- 
zius, who induced a dropfy in a dog by caufing him 
drink a great quantity of water ; but he had firft bled 
him almott ad deliquium, fo that the vital powers were 
in a manner oppreffed by the deluge of water, In this 
manner do thofe become hydropic who are feized with 
the difeafe on drinking large quantities of water either 
when wearied with labour, or weakened by fome kinds 
of difeafes. Dr Fothergill relates an intlance of a 
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ley-water, in order to remove a fever, rafhly drunk 12 
pounds of that liquor every day for a month, and thus 
fell into an almoft incurable diflemper. But if this 
quantity had been taken only during the prevalence of 
the fever, he would in all probability have fuffered no 
inconvenience, as is probable from what has beei 
related concerning the dieta aquea ufed by the Ita- 
lians. 

It is moreover evident from experiments, that, in a 
healthy ftate, not only water is not depofited in the ca- 
vities, but that if it is injeted into them it will be ab- 
forbed, unlefs fome laxity of the folids has already 
taken place. Dr Mufgrave injefted into the right 
fide of the thorax of a dog four ounces of warm wa- 
ter ; whence a difficulty of breathing and weaknefs im- 
mediately followed. But thefe fymptoms continually 
leffened, and in the fpace of a week the animal feem- 
ed to be in as good health as before. Afterwards he 
injected 16 ounces of warm water into the left cavity 
of the thorax in the fame dog; the fame effects fol- 
lowed, together with great heat, and flrong pulfation 
of the heart ; but he again recovered in the {pace of a 
week. Laftly, he injected 18 ounces of water into 
one fide of the thorax, and only fix into the other: 
the fame fymptoms followed, but vanifhed in a much 
fhorter time; for within five days the dog was reftored 
to perfect health. During this time, however, he ob- 
ferved that the creature made a greater quantity of 
urine than ufual. f 

The remote caufes of dropfy are many and variouz. 
Whatever relaxes the folids in fuch a manner as to give 
an occafion of accumulation to the ferous fluids, dif- 
pofes to the dropfy. A lazy indolent life, rainy wet 
weather, fwampy or low foil, and every thing which 
conduces to vitiate the vifcera, or infenfibly to produce 
obftruGtions in them, paves the way for a dropfy. 
Hence thofe are ready to fall into the difeafe who ufe 
hard and vifcid aliments, fuch as poor people in fome 
countries who ufe coarfe brown bread, and children 
who are fed with unwholefome aliments ; and the fame 
thing happens to thofe who drink immoderately of {pi- 
rituous liquors. * 

Prognofis. When the dropfy arifes from a {cirrhus 
of the liver or fpleen, or any of the other vifcera, the 
prognofis muft always be unfavourable, and alfo when 
it arifes from diforders of the lungs. Neither is the cafe 
more favourable to thofe in whom the fmall veffels are 
ruptured, and pour out their liquids into the cavity of 
the abdomen. Thofe certainly die who have polypi in 
the veflels, or tumors compreffing the veins and veffels of 
the abdomen. A dropfy arifing from obftruétions in 
the menfenteréc glands is likewife difficult to cure, whe- 
ther fuch obftructions arife from a bad habit of body, 
or from any other caufe ; if we can, however, by any 
means remove the difeafe of the glands, the dropfy 
eafily ceafes. But in thofe who fall into dropfy without 
any difeafe preceding, it is not quite fo dangerous ; 
and even though a difeafe has preceded, if the patient’s 
ftrength be not greatly weakened, if the refpiration be 
free, and the perfon be not affected with any particu- 
lar pain, we may entertain-great hopes of a cure. But 
where a great lofs of blood is followed by a fever, and 
that by a dropfy, the patients almoft always die, “94 


Practice, 
perfon who, being advifed to drink plentifully of bar- | Afcites. 
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totume- that ina fhort time: thofe, however, are very fre. wards evaporated in a filver veffel to the confiftence of Afcites, 
frente quently cured who fall into this difeafe without any afyrup. One part of the extract is again added with 7" 


preceding hemorrhagy. 

_ . Cure. Inthe cure of this difeafe authors chiefly 
mention two indications, 1. To expel the fuperflu- 
ous quantity of water; and, 2. To prevent its being 
again collected. But before we proceed to fpeak of 
the remedies, it is neceflary to take notice, that by 
the animal-econony, if-a great evacuation of a fluid 
takes place in any part of the body, all the other 
fluids in the body are dire¢ted towards that part, and 
thofe which lie as it were lurking in different parts 
will be immediately abforbed, and thrown out by 
the fame paflage. Hence the humours which in hy- 
dropic perfons are extravafated into the different cavi- 
ties of the body will. be thrown into the inteftines, 
and evacuated by purgatives; or by diuretics will be 
thrown upon the kidneys, and evacuated by urine. 
It is, however, not only neceflary to excite thefe 
evacuations in order to remove this malady, but 
they mutt be affiduoufly promoted and kept up till 
the abundant humour is totally expelled. For this 
reafon Sydenham has advifed purgatives to be admi- 
niftered every day, unlefs, either through the too 
great weaknefs of the body, or the violent operation 
of the purgative, it fhall be neceflary to interpofe a 
day or two now and then; becaufe if any confiderable 
intervals be allowed to take place between the exhi- 
bition of the purgatives, an opportunity is given to 
the waters of collecting again. In this method, how- 
ever, there is the following inconvenience, that, when 
the waters are totally evacuated, the flrength is at 
the fame time fo much exhautted, that the diftemper 
commonly returns in a very fhort time. Hence almoft 
our only hopes of curing a dropfy confift in gently 
evacuating the waters by means of diuretics. But 
the efficacy of thefe is generally very doubtful. Dr 


Friend hath long ago obferved, that this part of me-. 


dicine is of all ethers the moft lame and imperfe@; 
but a French phytician, Mr Bacher, lately difcovered, 
as he alleges, a method of making the diuretics much 
more fuccefsful. His reputation became at laft fo 
great, that the French king thought proper to purchafe 
his fecret for a great fum of money. ‘The batis of his 
medicine was hellebore-root, the malignant qualities 
of which he pretended to corre& in the following 
manner, A quantity of the dried roots of black hel- 
lebore were pounded, and then put into a glazed 
earthen veffel, and afterwards fprinkled with fpirit 
of wine. ‘They were fuffered to ftand for twelve 
hours, ftirring them about twice or thrice during 
that {pace of time. They were then fprinkled 
again, and at laft good Rhenith wine was poured on 
till it ftood fix fingers above the roots. The mixture 
was frequently agitated with a wooden fpatula; and 
as the wine was imbibed: by the roots, more was 
poured on, fo as to keep it always at the fame height 
for 48 hours. ‘The whole was then put on the fire 
and boiled for half an hour, after which the deco@ion 
was violently prefled out; the fame quantity of wine 
was added as at firft, and the mixture boiled as be- 
fore. After the fecond expreffion the woody refiduum 
was thrown away as ufelefs. Both the ftrained liquors 
are then mixed together with two parts of boiling 
water to one of the decoGtion. ‘The whole is afters 


two parts of boiling water, and the whole in{piffated 
as before.—By this means, fays he, the volatile nau- 
feous acrid particles are feparated by evaporation, 
and the fixed ones remain corrected and prepared for 
medicinal ufes; adding, towards the end, a ninth 
part of old brandy, and evaporating to the con- 
fiftence of turpentine. Mr Bacher reafons a good 


deal on the way in which this procefs correéts the me-> 


dicine; but tells us, that notwithitanding the improve- 
ment, his pills will not have the defired effeé unlefs 
properly made up. 
to be mixed with matters both of an invifcating 


and indurating nature; yet fo prepared that it will. 


be readily foluble in the ftomach, even of a per- 
fon already debilitated. For anfwering thefe pur- 
pofes, he chofe myrrh and carduus. benediftus, and 
then gives the following receipt for the formation of 
his pills 

** Take of the extra&t of hellebore prepared as 
above direted, and of folution of myrrh, each one 


ounce; of powdered carduus benedictus three drachms. 
and a ficruple. Mix them together, and form into a, 


mafs, dividing it into. pills of a grain and an half each.”’ 
To thefe pills Mr Bacher gives the name of the pilu- 
le tenice, from an idea, that while they evacuate the. 
water, they at the fame time a& as tonics; and thus 
from augmenting the action of the lymphatics, pre- 
vent the return of the difeafe. And if both thefe in- 
tentions could be effectually anfwered by the ule of 
the fame remedy, it would unqueftionably- be of great 
importance in practice. 

‘The effects of thefe.pilis were, we are told, very fur- 
prifing. Dr Daignan relates, that he gave them to 
18 hydropic patients at once; and thefe he divided 
into three claffes, according to the degree of the dif- 
eafe with which they were affected. The firft clafs con- 
tained thofe who laboured under an anafarca following: 
intermittent fevers. The fecond clafs contained thofe 
who had an anafarca, together with fome degree of 
a{cites, arifing from tedious febrile diforders. All thefe 
were cured; but thefe two clailes confifted of fuch cafes 
as are moft eafily removed. But the third contained fix 
who were feized with a moft violent anafarca and afci- 
tes, after being much weakened by tedious diforders, 
and of confequence in whom the difeafe was very 
difficult to be cured. Even of thefe, however, four 
were cured, and the other two died. ‘The body of 
one of thefe being difle@ed, both fides of the cavity 
of the thorax were found to be full of a blackifh-red 
water. ‘Ihe lungs were unfound ; there was a poly- 
pous concretion in the right ventricle of the heart; 
the liver and fpleen were hard, and of a preternatural 
bulk ; and the glands of the mefentery were, obftru@ted 
and infarcted. In the other, the liver and pancreas 
were {cirrhons, and the fpleen very hard. 

The fame medicines were given by De Horne to 
eight perfons, fix of whom .had both an anafarca and 
afcites, but the other two only an afcites, Four of 
thefe recovered ; three died without being freed from 
the dropfy ; one in whom the dropfy was cured died 
in a fhort time after, having for fome time before his 
death become {peechlefs. 

By thefe patients 10 of the pills were taken at once ; 
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For forming them, they ought. 
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Intume- anc the fame dole repeated to the third time, with an 


fecentiz 


interval of an hour betwixt each dofe. At firft they 
proved purgative, and then diuretic ; by which laft 
evacuation they finally cured the difeafe. But though 
Mr Bacher was firmly of opinion that his pills cured 
the dropfy by reafon of the above-related corre€tion ; 
yet it is certain that, in the hands of other prac- 
titioners, thefe very pills have failed, unlefs they 
alfo made ufe of the fame regimen recommended by 
that phyfician ; while, on the other hand, it is alfo 
eertain, that different medicines will prove equally 
efficacious in dropfical cafes, provided this regimen Is 
made ufe of. ; 

Fora great number of.ages it has been recommend- 
ed to dropfical patients to abftain as much as pof- 
fible from drink, and thus to the torments of their dif- 
eafe was added that of an intolerable thirft ; and how 
great this torment was, we may underftand from an 
example of a friend of king Antigonus, who, having 
been clofely watched both by order of the phyficians 
and alfo of the king, was fo unable to bear the raging 
thirft occafioned by his difeafe, that he fwallowed his 
own excrements and urine, and thus. fpeedily put an 
end to his life. Dr Milman fhows at great length the 
pernicious tendency of this practice. He maintains 
that it is quite contrary to the fentiments of Hippo- 
crates and the beft ancient phyficians. He afferts, 


that unlefs plenty of diluting drink be given, the bett 
diuretics can have no effeét. He condemns alfo in the 
ftrongeft terms the practice of giving dropfical patients 
only dry, hard, and indigeftible aliments. Thefe would 
epprefs the ftomach even of the moft healthy; and how 
much more mutt they do fo to thofe who are already 
debilitated by labouring under a tedious diforder? By 


what means alfo are thefe aliments to be diffolved in 
the ftomach when drink is with-held? In this difeafe 
the faliva is vifcid, and in {mall quantity; from whence 
it may be reafonably conjectured, that the reft of the 
fluids are of the fame nature, and the gaflric juices 
likewife depraved: Thus the aliments he long in the 
flomach ; and if the vifcera were formerly free of ob- 
ftruétions, they are now generated; the ftrength fails; 
perfpiration and other excretions are obftructed ; the 
vifcid and pituitous humours produced. by thefe kinds 
of food float about the precordia, and increafe the dif- 
eafe, while the furface of the body becomes quite dry. 
Nay, fo much does this kind of diet confpire with the 
difeafe, that too pounds of fluid will fometimes be 
imbibed in a few days by hydropic perfons who take 
no drink. Even.in health, if the’body from any caufe 
becomes dry, or deprived of a confiderable part of its 


juices, as by hunger, labour, &c. it will imbibe a con- 
fiderable quantity of moifture from the air 5 fo that we 
muft impute the abovementioned extraordinary inha- 
lation, in part at leaft, to the denial of drink, and to the 
nature of the aliment given to the fick. The following 
is the account given by Dr Milman of his pra€tice in 
the Middlefex hofpital. 

If the patient be not very much debilitated, he is 
fometimes treated with the purging waters, and a dofe 
of jalap and calomel alternately. On the intermediate 
days he gets a faline mixture, with 40 or 60 drops. of 
acetum fcilliticum every fixth hour; drinking with the 
purgatives oat-gruel and fome thin broths. That he 
might the better afcertain what fhare the liquids given 
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along with the medicines had in producing a copious 
flow of urine, he fometimes gave the medicines in the 
beginning of the diftemper without allowing the drink: 
but though the {wellings were ufually diminifred a 
little by the purgatives, the urine ftill continued fcanty, 
and the patients were greatly weakened. Fearing, 
therefore, left, by following this courfe, the ftrength of 
the fick might be too much reduced, he then began his 
courfe of diuretic medicines, giving large quantities of 
barley-water with a little /a/ diureticus ; by which 
means, fometimes in the fhort fpace of 48 hours after 
the courfe was begun, the urine flowed out in very 
large quantity : but as faline drinks are very difagree- 
able to the tafte, a drink was compofed purpofely for 
hydropic perfons, of half an ounce of cream of tartar 
diffolved in two pounds of barley-water, made azree- 
ably {weet with fyrup, adding one or two ounces of 
French brandy. i 

To this compofition Dr Milman was induced by 
the great praifes given to cream of tartar by fome 
phyficians in hydropic cafes. In the 4a Bononienfia, 
15 cafes of hydropic patients are narrated who were 
cured only by taking half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar daily. But it is remarkable, that by thefe very 
patients the cream of tartar was taken for 20, 30, 
nay 40 days, often without any perceptible effect ; yet 
when diffolved in a large quantity of water, it fhowed 
its falutary effects frequently within as many hours, by 
producing a plentiful flow of urine, This hquor is 
now the common drink of hydropic patients in the ho- 
{pital abovementioned, of which they diink at pleafure 
along with their medicines. 

Among purgative medicines Dr Milman recom- 
mends the radix /eneke; but fays the decoction of it, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Pharmacoperia, is too ftrong, 
as he always found it excite vomiting when prepared 
as there direéted, and thus greatly to diftrefs the pa- 
tients: but when only half an ounce or fix drachms 
of the root are ufed to a pound of decoétion, inftead 
of a whole ounce as direéted by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, he finds it an excellent remedy ; and though it 
may fometimes induce a little vomiting, and frequently 
a naufea, yet it feldom failed to procure.nine or ten 
ftools a-day, and fometimes alfo proved diuretic. But 
we mutt take care not to be too free in the ufe of fe- 
neka, or any other purgative, if the patients be very 
weak ; and therefore, after having ufed purgatives for 
fome-time, it will be proper to depend upon diuretics 
entirely for perfecting the cure ; and of the fuccefs of 
this method our author gives fome very remarkable in 
fKances. But he obferves, that after the dropfy is re- 


moved, the patients will fometimes die without any evi-. 


dent caufe ; and of this it is proper that the phyficians 
fhould be aware. It is remarkable with what eafe a 
flux of urine is induced in thofe who have a fcirrhous 
liver; while on the other hand, in one who had the 
mefenteric glands obftructed, along with a fcirrhofity 
of the liver and vitiated flate of the lungs, the moit 
powerful diuretics proved ineffe@tual. In fome cafes Dr 
Milman thinks the kidneys may be fo preffed with the 
weight of the water, as to be unable to perform their 
office. With regard, however, to diuretics in gene- 
ral, it may be remarked, that the operation. of none 
of them can be certainly depended upon. In parti- 


cular conftitutions, and at particular times, one will ’ 
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“Accordingly various articles of this kind are often ' 


ufed in fucceflion. Recourfe is particularly often had 
to the roots-of taraxacum, of colchicum, and of {quills; 
the latter, efpecially when combined with calomel, is 
often found to be a very powerful diuretic. And in- 
deed mercury in different forms, probably from act- 
ing as a deobftruent, is often of very great ufe in 
dropfical complaints. Among other diuretics, the 
lactuca virofa has of late been highly extolled by Dr 
Collins of Vienna, and the nicotiana tabaccum by Dr 
Fowler of York: but. neither has been extenfively 
introduced into. practice, although we have known 
fome inftances in which the latter has been ufed with 
great advantage. 

The water having been drawn off, we are to put 
the patient on a courfe of ftrengtheners; fuch as the 
Peruvian bark, with fome of the warm aromatics, and 
a due proportion of rhubarb infufed in wine and chaly- 
beates. Gentle exercife, and friGtions on the belly, with 
fuch a courfe of diet as fhall be ight and nourifhing, 
are alo to be enjoined: and it may be obferved, that 
the ufe of tonic medicines is by no means to be de- 
layed till a complete evacuation of the water can be 
obtained. On the contrary, by alternating, and even 
combining the ufe of evacuants and tonics, the influ- 
ence of beth is often very much promoted. 

When the patient can by no other means be relieved, 
the operation of paracentefis muft be had recourfe to, 
which is defcribed under the article Surgesy. 


Genus LXXX,. HYDROMETRA,. 
Dropsy of the Uterus. 


Sag. 116.- Boerh. 


Hydrometra, Sauv. gen. 289. 
iz 2d. 


Genus LXXXI. HYDROCELE. 


Draopsy of the Scrotum. 


Ofcheocele, -Sauv: gen. 41. Vog.-388. 
Ofcheophyma,-Say. 44. 
Hydrops {croti, Vog. 389. 


Hydrops teitium, Boerh. 122%. 


For the treatment of thefe two difeafes, we may 
refer the reader to what has already been faid of other 
fpecies of dropfy, particularly afcites. But both are 
chiefly to be combated by-chirurgical operation, efpe- 
cially the latter, in which it feldom fails to produce a 
complete cure. 


Genus LXXXII. PHYSCONIA.. 
Swextuina of the Belly. 


Phyfconia, Sauv.. gen, 233. 
gen. 1/0. 
Hypofarca, Lin. 218: 


This difeafe may arife from a variety of caufes, as from 
afwelling of the liver, {pleen, kidneys, uterus, omentum, 
ovarium, mefentery, inteflines, &c. and fometimes it 
arifes merely from: fat.. In the former cafes, as the vif- 
eera are generally fcirrhous and indurated, the diftem- 


per is for the moft part incarable ; neither is the pro~: 


{pect much better where the-difeafe is occafioned bya 
great quantity of fat... 
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Genus LXXXIII. RACHITIS. . 
The Rickers. 


Rachitis, Savv, gen. 294. Lin. 212. Wom 32. 
Sag. gen. 120. Buerh. 1480. Hoffm. UII. 487. 
Zeviant della Rachitide. Glifon de Rachitide. 


Defcription. "This is one of the difeafes peculiar to 
infancy. It feldom attacks children till they are nine 
months, nor after they are two years old; but it fre- 
quently happens in the intermediate {pace between 
thefe two periods. The difeafe fhows itfelf by a flac- 
cid tumor of the head and face, a loofe flabby fkin, 
a fwelling of the abdomen, and falling away of the 
other parts, efpecially of the mufcles. There are 
protuberances of the epiphyfes of the joints; the ju- 
gular veins fwell, while the reft decreafe ; and the legs 
grow crooked. If the child has begun to walk be- 
fore he be feized with this difeafe, there is a flownefs, 
debility, and tottering in his motion, which foon 
brings on a conftant defire of fitting, and afterwards 
of lying down ; infomuch that nothing at laft is move- 
able but the neck and head: As they grow older, 
the head is greatly enlarged, with ample futures; the 
thorax is compreffed on the fides, and the fternum 
rifes up fharp, while the extremities of the ribs are 
knotty. The abdomen is protuberant, and the teeth 
black and carious. 
this difeafe, all the folids appear foft. and flaccid, and 
the fluids diffolved and mucous. 

Caufes. The rickets may proceed from fcrofulous 
or venereal taints in the parents, and may-be increafed 
by. thefe of the nurfe. 


crude fummer-fruits, fith, unleavened farinaceous ali- 
ment, and too great a quantity of fweet: things.— 
Sometimes it follows intermittent fevers and chronic 
diforders ; and in fhort, is caufed by any thing which 
tends to debilitate the body, and induce a vifcid and 
unhealthy ftate of the juices. 

Prognofis. The rickets do not ufually prove fatal 
by themfelves,. but if not cured in. time, they 


make the perfon throughout life deformed in vari- 
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not 


Ie is likewife promoted by — 
feeding the child with aqueous and mucous fubftances, » 


ous ways; and often produce very pernicious dif-- 


orders, fuch as carious bones in different parts of 
the.-body. 

Cure. ‘This is to be effe€ted by mild cathartics, al- 
teratives, and tonics, fuch as are ufed in other difeafes 
attended. with a-debility of the fyftem and a vitiated 
ftate of the blood and juices. 
of Scotland, the medicine ufed for the cure of the 
rickets is an oil extraéted from the liver of the fkate- 
fith. Vhe method of application is as follows: Firtt, 
the wriflts and ankles are rabbed with the oil in the 
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In fuch patients as have died of 


evening :.this immediately raifes a fever of feveral * 


hours duration... When the fever from’ the firft rub- 
bing fubhdes, the fame parts are rubbed again the 
night following; and repeatedly as long »as the rub- 
bing of. thefe parts continues to excite the fever. — 


When no fever can be excited by rubbing the wrifts- 


and ankles alone, they are rubbed again along with 
the knees and elbows, — This increafed unétion brings 
on the fever again; and is pra¢tifed as before, till it 


no longer has that effed. Then the vertebre and > 
fides . are rubbed, along with the former parts; and ° 
: tite = 
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this unction, which again brings on the fever, is re- 
peated as the former.- When no fever can be any longer 
excited by this un@ion, a flannel-fhirt dipped in the 
oil is put upon the body of the patient: this brings 
ona more violent and fenfible fever than any of the 
former unétions ; arid is continued till the cure be com- 
fileted, which it commonly is in a fhort time. 

A German phyfician, Dr Strack, has lately pub- 
jifhed a paper, in which he recommends the filings 
of irom as a certain remedy in the rickets. This 
difeafe, he obferves, in: general begins with children 
when they ate about 16 months old. It~is feldom 
dbferved with children before they be otie year old, 
and feldom attacks them after they pafs two ; and it 
is very generally worde where it begins early than 
where it begins late. 

For effecting a cure, it is, he affirms, a matter of 
the utmoft confequence to be able to diftinguifh, very 
early, whether a child will be affiGed with rickets or 
not. And this, he aflures us, may be determined by 
the following fymptoms: Palenefs and {welling of the 
countenance ; arid in that part of the cheeks which 
fhould naturally be red, a yellow colour approaching 
to that of fulphur. When that isthe cafe, he directs 
that a medicine fhould be immediately had recourfe 
to which will retard the further progrefs of the dif- 
eafe and remove what has already taken place. For 
this purpofe, he advifes that five grains of the filings 
of iron, and as much rhubarb, fhould be rubbed up 
with ten grains of fugar, and given for a dofe every 
morning fafting, and every evening an hour before 
fupper. But if confiderable loofenefs fhould be pro- 
duced, it will be neceflary, at firft, to perfift in the ufe 
of one dofe only every day. 

After a month’s continuance in this courfe, ac- 
cording to Dr Strack, there in general enfues 4 keen 
appetite for food, quick digeftion, and a copious flow 
ef urine; by means of which the fulnefs of the face 
and yellownefs of the complexion are by degrees re- 
moved, while the natural colour of the ‘countenance 
and firmnefs of the body in general are gradually res 
ftored. This practice, he affures us, has never failed of 
fuccefs in any one inftance; not even in thofe children 
born of parents greatly afflicted with the rickets. 

In addition to the ufe of chalybeates, great benefit 
is often alfo obtained in this difeafe from the ufe of 
the cold bath ; which, under prudent adminiftration, 
is perhaps one of the moft effectual remedies for this 
complaint with which we are yet acquainted. 

When the bones of rickety children begin to bend, 
they may fometimes be reftored to their natural fhape 
by comprefles, bolfters, and proper fupports. See the 
article SurGEry. 


ORDER III. 


IMPETIGINES. 


Impetigines, Seuv. Cl. X. Ord. V. 
Ord. V. 


Genus LXXXIV. SCROFULA. 
Kino’s-EviL. 
Scrofula, Sauv. gen. 285. Vog. 367. Sag. 121, 
Struma, Lin. 284. - 


Defcription. ‘This difeafe thows itfelf by hard, fcir- 
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grees in the glands of the neck, under the chin, arm- 
pits, and different parts of the body, but moft com- 
monly in the neck, and behind’the ears. In procefs 
of time, the cellular fubftance, ligaments of the joints, 
and even the bones themfelves, are affe&ted. In fcro- 
fula the fwellings are much more moveable than thofe 
of the f{cirrhous kind ; they are generally fofter, and 
feldom attended with much pain; they are tedious in 
coming to fuppuration; are very apt to difappear fud- 
denly, and again to rife in fome other part of the body. 
We may likewife mention as characteriftic circum- 
{tances of this difeafe, a remarkable foftnefs of the 
fkin, a kind of fulnefs of the face, generally with large 
eyes, ant a very delicate complexion. 

Caufes. A variety of caufes have been mentioned. 
as tending to produce fcrofula; viz. a crude indi- 
geftible food; bad water; living in damp, low fitua- 
tions; its being an hereditary difeafe, and in fome 
countries endemic, &c. But whatever may in differ. 
rent circumftances be the exciting or predifpofing 
caufes of the ferofula, the difeafe itfelf either de- 
pends upon, or is at leaft much connected with, a de- 
bility of the conftitution in general, and probably of 
the lymphatic fyftem in particular, the complaint al- 
ways showing itfelf by fome affections of the latter. 
And that debility has at leaft a confiderable influence 
in its production is probable, not only from the ma- 
nifeft nature of fome of the caufes faid to be pro- 
ductive of ferofula, but likewife from fuch remedies 
as are found moit ferviceable in the cure, which are all 
of a tonic invigorating nature. 

Prognofis. ‘The f{erofula is a diftemper which often 
eludes the moft powerful medicines, and therefore phy- 
ficiatis cannot with any certainty promife a cure. It 
is feldom, however, that it proves mortal in a fhort 
time, unlefs it attacks the internal parts, fuch as the 
lungs, where it frequently produces tubercles that bring 
on a fatal confumption. When it attacks the joints, 
it frequently produces ulcers, which continue for a 
long time, and gradually waite the patient; while 
in the mean time the bones become foul and cor. 
roded, and death en-ues after a long fcene of mifery. 
The prognofis in this refpeét muft be regulated en- 
tirely by the nature of the fymptoms. 

Cure. It was long fuppoied that fcrofula depended 
upon an acid acrimony of the fluids; and this, it is 
probable, gave rife to the ufe of burnt fponge, diffe- 
rent kinds of foap, and other alkaline fubftances, as 
the beft remedies for acidity. But although a four- 
nefs of the ftomach and prime vie does no doubt fre- 
quently occur in thefe complaints, yet this fymptom 
feems to be entirely the confequence of that general 
relaxation which in f{crofula fo univerfally prevails, and 
which does not render it in the leaft neceflary to fup- 
pofe a general acefcency of the fluids to take place; 
as the one very frequently, it is well kn wn, even in 
other complaints, eccurs without the leaft fufpicion of 
any acid acrimony exifting in the other. ‘This is alfo 
rendered very probable from the indolent nature of 
fcrofulous tumors, which have been known to fubfift 
for years without giving any uneafinefs ; which could 
not have been the cafe, if an acid, or any other acri- 
mony, had prevailed in them. 

In the treatment of {crofula, different morbid con- 

I ditions, 
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rhous, and often indolent tumors, whitch arife by de- Scrofulas 
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Impetigines ditions, exifting in different parts, require, according — In indolent fwellings of the glands from vifeid hu- Scrofela. 
=" to circumftances, various means of cure: but, upon mours, fea-water alfo has been ftrongly recommended ~ 


the whole, the remedies dire¢ted may be confidered as 
ufed with a view either to the tumors, to the ulcera- 
tions, or to the general ftate of the fyftem. 


Gentle mercurials are fometimes of ufe as refolvents” 


in {crofulous {wellings; but nothing has fuch confi- 
derable influenceas a frequent and copious ufe of Pe- 
ruvian bark. Cold bathing; too, efpecially in the fea, 
together with frequent moderate exercife, is often of 
fingular fervice here; as is likewife change of air, efpe- 
cially to a warm climate. 

In the {crofulous inflammation of the eyes, or oph- 
thalmia ftrumofa, the Peruvian bark has alfo been given 
with extraordinary advantage: and we meet with an 
inftance of its having cured the gutta rofacea in the 
face; a complaint which it is often difficult to remove, 
and which is extremely difagreeable to the fair fex. 

From the various cafes related of tumefied glands, 
it appears, that when the habit is relaxed and the cir- 
culation weak, either from conftitution or accident, the 
bark isa moft efficacious medicine, and that it acts as 
a refolvent and difcutient. It will not, however, fuc- 
ceed in all cafes; but there are few in which a trial 


- can be attended with much detriment. Dr Fothergill 


obferves, that he has never known it avail much where 
the bones were affe€ted, nor where the {crofulous’ tu- 
mor was fo fituated as to be accompanied with much 
pain, as in the joints, or under the membranous cover- 
ings of the mufcles; for when the difeafe attacks thofe 
parts, the periofteum feldom efcapes without fome in- 
jury, by which the bone will of courfe be likewife af- 
fe&ted. Here the Peruvian bark is of no effet: in- 
ftead of leffening, it rather increafes the fever that ac- 
companies thofe circumftances: and, if it do not really 
aggravate the complaint, it feems at leaft to accelerate 
the progrefs of the difeafe. 

Various are the modes in which the bark is admi- 
niftered : Dr Fothergill makes ufe of a decoétion, 
with the addition of fome aromatic ingredients and-a 
{mall quantity of liquorice-root, as a form in which a 
fufficient quantity may be given without exciting dif- 
guft. But where it is eafily retained in the ftomach 
in fubftance, perhaps the beft form of exhibiting it is 
that: of powder; and in this ftate it is often advan- 
tageoufly conjoined with powder of cicuta, an article 
poflefling very great deobftruent powers. 

The powder, however, foon becomes difagreeable to 
very young patients; and the extra& feems not fo 
much to be depended upon as may have been imagined. 
In making the extraét, it is expofed to fo much heat, 
as muft have fome effe& upon its virtues, perhaps to 
their detriment. In adminiftering it, likewife, if creat 
care be not taken to mix it intimately with a proper 
vehicle, or fome very foluble fubftance, in weak bowels 
it very often purges, and thereby not only difappoints 
the phyfician, but injures the patient. A {mall quan- 
tity of the cortex Winteranus added gives the medicine 
a grateful warmth; and a little liquorice, a few rai- 
fins, gum arabic, or the like, added to the deco¢tion 
before it be taken from the fire, by making the liquor 
vifcid enables it to fufpend more of the fine particles 
of the bark; by which procefs the medicine is not on- 
ly improved in efficacy, but at the fame time rendered 
lefs difagreeable. 


by Dr Ruffel. 

Dr Fothergill alfo acquaints us, that the cicuta even 
by itfelf is not without a confiderable thare of efficacy 
in removing {crofulous diforders. He mentions the 
cafe of a gentlemwoman, about 28 years of age, af- 
flicted from her infancy with fcrofulous complaints, {e- 
vere ophthalmies, glandular fwellings, &c. cured by 
the extraum cicute taken conftantly for the {pace of a 
year. He obferves, however, that when given to 
children even in very {mall dofes, it is apt to produce 
{pafmodic affeétions; for which reafon he rarely exhi- 
bits it to them when very young, or even to adults of 
very irritable habits. 

Dr Fothergill gives feveral other inftances of the 
fuccefs of cicuta in fcrofulous cafes, and even in one 
which feemed to be not far removed from a confirmed 
phthifis; but owns that it feldom had fuch good effects 
afterwards: yet he is of opinion, that where there are 
fymptoms of tubercles forming, a ftrumous habit, and 
a tendency to phthifis, the cicuta will often be fer- 
viceable. It is anodyne, correéts acrimony,: and pro- 
motes the formation of good matter. With regard to 
the quality of the medicine, he obferves, that the ex- 
tract prepared from hemlock before the plant arrives 
at maturity, is much inferior to that which is made 
when the hemlock has acquired its full vigour, and is 
rather on the verge of decline: juft when the flowers 
fade, the rudiments of the feeds become obfervable, 
and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. This, 
he thinks, is the proper time to colleét the hemlock. 
Tt has then had the full benefit of the fummer heat ;. 
and the plants that grow in expofed places will gene- 
rally be found more attive than thofe that grow in: 
the fhade. The lefs heat it undergoes during the pre- 
paration, the better. Therefore, if a confiderable quan- 
tity of the dry powder of the plant gathered at a 
proper feafon be added, lefs boiling will be neceflary, 
and the medicine will be. the more efficacious. But 
let the extract be prepared in what maaner foever it 
may, provided it be made from the genuine plant, 
at a proper feafon, and be not deftroyed by boiling, 
the chief difference obfervable in ufing it is, that a 
larger quantity of one kind is required to produce a. 
certain effect than of another. T'wenty grains of 
one fort of extra have been found equal in point 
of efficacy to thirty, nay near forty, of another jiypek 
both of them made from the genuine plant, and moft 
probably prepared with equal fidelity. ‘T'o prevent 
the inconveniences arifing from this uncertainty, it 
feems always expedient to begin with fmall dofes, and 
proceed ftep by ftep till the extra produces: certain 
effects, which feldom fail to arife from a full dofe. 
Thefe effets are different in different conftitutions. 
But, for the moft part, a giddinefs affecting the head,. 
and motions of the eyes as if fomething pufhed them 
outwards, are firlt felt; a flight ficknefs, and trembling 
agitation of the body; a laxative ftool or two. One 
or all thefe fymptoms are the marks of a full dofe, let 
the quantity. in weight be what it will. Here we mutt 
ftop till none of thefe effects be felt; and in three or 
four days advance a few grains more. For it has been 
fuppofed by moft of thofe who have ufed this medicixe 
to any good purpofe, that the cicuta feldom procures 
a any 
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\Ampetigine any benefit, though giver for a long time, unlefs in as 
— large a dofe as the patient can bear without fuffering 


any of the inconveniences. above mentioned. There 
js, however, reafon to believe, that its effects as a dif- 
cutient are in no degree dependent on its narcotic 

owers: and we are inclined to think, that recourfe 
is often had to larger dofes than are neceflary 3 or at 
leaft that the fame benefit might be derived from {mal- 
ler ones continued for an equal length of time. 

Patients commonly bear a greater quantity of the 
extraG at night tlian at noon, and at noon than in the 
morning. ‘l'wo drachms may be divided into thirty 
pills. Adults begin with two in the morning, two 
at noon, and three or four at night, with direéc- 
tions to increafe each dofe, by the addition of a pill 
to each, as they can bear it. 

But after all, the beft form under which the cicuta 
can, we think, be exhibited, is that of powder from the 
leaves. ‘Uhis, either in a ftate of powder or made into 
pills, may be given at fir to the extent of four or five 
grains, and the dofe gradually tiling till it amount 
to 1s oY 20 grains twice or thrice a day. Given to 
this extent, particularly when conjoined with the Pe- 
ruvian bark, it has ofcen been found of great fervice 
in ferofulous cafes. At the fame time it mutt be al- 


lowed, that fuch patients, after refilting every mode of 
cure, will have in fome initances a fpontaneous reco- 
very in the progrefs of life, probably from the fy {tem 
acquiring additional vigour. 


Genus LXXV. SYPHILIS. 


Luss Venereay or Lrench Pox. 


Syphilis, Sauv. gen. 3086. Lin. 6. Vog. 319. 
Sag 126. 

Lues vencrea, Boerb. 1440. Hoffm. 111. 413. Funck. 
96. Afiruc de lue Venerea. 


Dr Aftruc, who writes a very accurate hiftory of 
the lues venerea, is fully convinced that it is a new 
difeafe, which never appeared in Europe till fome time 
‘between the years 1494 and 1496, having been im- 
ported from America by the companions of Chrifto- 
pher Columbus; though this opinion is tot without 
its opponents. Dr Sanches in particular has contend- 
ed with much learning and ability, that it appeared in 
Europe at an earlier period: But it is at leaft certain, 
that it was altogether unknown to the medical prac- 
titioners of Greece and Rome, and that it was a very 
common difeafe in America when the Europeans firft 
vifited that country. But at whatever period it may 
have been introduced into Europe, or from whatever 
fource it may have been obtained, there can be no doubt 
that, as well as fmall-pox or meafles, fyphilis depends 
on a peculiar {pecific contagion; on a matter fuz gencris 
which is alone capable of inducing this difeafe. 

The venereal infe@ion, however, cannot, like the 
contagious miafmata of the fmall-pox and fome other 
difeafes, be carried through the air, and thus f{pread 
from place to, place: for unlefs it is tranfmitted from 
the parents to the children, there is n0 other way of 
contracting the difeafe but from actual contaé with 
the infeGious matter. Thus, when a nurfe happens 
to labour under the difeafe, the infant that fhe fuckles 
awill receive the infe&tion; as, on the other hand, when 


the child is infe&ted, the nurfe is liable to receive it: 
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women being infe€ted very violently, from having em- 
ployea a perfon to draw their breafts who happened to 
have venereal ulcers in the throat. It may be caught 
by touching venereal fores if the cuticle be abraded 
or torn; and in this way accoucheurs and midwives 
have fometimes been infected feverely. Dr Macbride 
fays, the mot inveterate pox he ever faw was caught 
by a midwife, who happened to have a whitelow on 
one of her fingers whea {he delivered a woman ill of 
the lues venerea. 

But by far the moft ready way of contracting this 
difeafe is by coition, the genital parts being much 
more bibulous than the reil of the body. When the 
diforder is communicated, the places where the mor. 
bific matter enters are generally thofe where it firlt 
makes its appearance; and as coition is the moft ufual 
way of contracting it, fo the firlt fymptoms commonly 
appear on or near the pudenda. 

The patient’s own account will, for the moft part, 
help us to diltinguifh the difeafe: but there are fome- 
times cafes wherein we cannot avail ourfelves of this 
information, and where, inftead of confefling, the par- 
ties fhall conceal all circumftances; while, on the 
other hand, there are now and then peopte to be met 
with, who peifuade themfelves that fymptoms are ve- 
nereal, which in reality are owing to fome other caufe: 
and therefore it is of the utmolt importance to inform 
ourfelves thoroughly of the nature of thofe fymptonis - 
and appearances which may be confidered as pathog- 
nomic figns of lues venerea. 

‘In the firft place, when we find that the local 
fymptoms, fuch as chancres, buboes, phymofis, and 
the like, do not give way to the ufual methods; or 
when thefe complaints, after having been cured, break 
out again without a frefh infeGtion; we may juftly 
fufpeét that the virus has entered the whole mafs of 
fluids: but if at the fame time ulcers. break out im the 
throat, and the face is deformed by callous tubercles, 
covered with a brown or yellow {cab, we may be af- 
{ured that the cafe is now become a confirmed lues, 
which will require a mercurial courfe. 

When eruptions of the furfuraceous and fuperficial 
kind ate venereal, they are not attended with itching; 
and the fcale being picked off, the fkin appears of a 
teddifh brown, or rather copper-colour, underneath ; 
whereas leprous eruptions are itchy, throw off a great- 
er quantity of fcales, and rife in greater blotches, 
efpecially about the joints of the knees and elbows. 
Venereal tubercies or puttules are eafily dittinguifhed 
from carbuncles of the face, by not occupying the 
cheeks or the nofe, noras having a purulent apex, but 
are covered at top, either with a dry branny feurf like 
the fuperficial eruptions juft now mentioned, or elfe 
with a hard dry {cab of a tawney yellow hue; they 
particularly break out among-the hair or near to it, 
on the forehead or on the temples. ; 

Venereal ulcers affeGting the mouth are diftinguith- 
able from thofe which are feorbutic in the following 
manner: 1. Venereal ulcers firft affe@ the tonfils, fau- 
ces, and uvula; then the gums, but thefe very rarely: 
on the contrary, fcorbutic ulcers affet the gums firft 
of all; then the fauces, tonfils, and uvula. 2. Vene- 
real ulcers frequently f{pread to the nofe; fcorbutic 
ones almoft never. 3. Venereal ulcers are callous in 

the 
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and there have even been inflahces known of lying-in Sy; hihs. 
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4. Venereal great heat, itching, and ulceration of the eye-lids, Syphi'is. 


nh acti Ce. 


petigines the edges; fcorbiitic ones are not fo. 


’ ulcers are circumfcribed, and, for the moft part, are 
circular, at leaft they are contined to certain places ; 
fcorbutic ones are of a more irregular form, fpread 
wider, and frequently affect the whole mouth. 5. Ve- 
nereal ulcers are for the moft part hollow, and generally 
covered at bottom with a white or yellow flough; 
‘but f{corbutic ones are more apt to grow up into loofe 
fungi. 6. Venereal ulcers are red in their circumfe- 
rence, but fcorbutic ones are always livid. 7. Vene- 
real ulcers frequently rot the fubjacent bones, the fcor- 
butic ones feldom or never. 8. And laftly, Venereal 
ulcers are moft combined with other fymptoms which 
are known to be venereal; fcorbutic ones with the di- 
ftinguifhing figns of the feurvy, fuch as difficult 
breathing, liftleffnefs, {welling of the legs, rotten 
gums,P&c. 

Another fure fign of the confirmed lues is often af- 
forded from certain deep-feated nocturnal pains, parti- 
cularly of the fhins, arms, and head. As for any fu- 
perficial wandering pains that have no fixed feat, and 
which affeét the membranes of the mufcles and liga- 
ments of the joints, they, for they moft part, will be 
found to belong to the gout or rheumatifm, and can 
never -be confidered as venereal unlefs accompanied 
with fome other evident figns ; but with regard tothe 
pains that are deeply feated, and always fixed to the 
fame place, and which affect the middle and more folid 
part of the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium, 
and-rage chiefly and with greatett violence in the fore- 
part of the night, fo that the patient can get no reft 
till morning approaches, thefe may ferve to convince 
us that the difeafe has fpread itfélf throughout the 
whole habit, whether they be accompanied with other 
fymptoms of the lues or not. Gummata in the flefhy 
parts, modes in the periofteum, ganglia upon the ten- 
dons, topht upon the ligaments, exo/ffofes upon the 
bones, and _/ici at the verge of the anus, are all of them 
figns of the confirmed lues: thefe are hard indolent 
{wellings; but as they fometimes arife independently 
of any venereal infection, and perhaps may proceed 
from a fcrofulous taint, unlefs they be accompanied 
or have been preceded by fome of the more certain 
and evident fymptoms of the lues, we mutt be cautious 
about pronouncing them venereal. When thefe fwel- 
lings are not owing to the fyphilitic virus, they are 
very feldom painful, or tend to inflame and {uppurate ; 
whereas thofe that are venereal ufually do, and if they 
lie upon a bone generally bring on a caries. 

Thefe carious ulcers are molt commonly met with 
upon the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium ; and 
when accompanied with no¢turnal pains, we can ne- 
ver hefitate about declaring their senuine nature. Fre- 
quent abortions, or the exclufion of fcabby, ulcerated, 
half-rotten,,and dead fetufes, happening without any 
manifeft.caufe to difturb the fetus. before its time, or 
to deftroy it in the womb, may be reckoned as a fure 
fign that at lealt one of the parents is infected. - 

Thefe then are the principal and moft evident figns 
of the confirmed lues. ‘There are others which are more 
equivocal, and which, unlefs we-can fairly trace them 
back to fome that are more certain, cannot be held as 
figns of the veneréal difeafe: Such are, 1. Obftinate 
inflammations of the eyes, frequently retarning with 
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2. A finging and hiffing noife in the ears, with ulcers 
or caries in the bones of the meatus auditorius. 3. Ob- 
ftinate head-achs. 4. Obftinate cutaneous eruptions, 
of the itchy or leprous appearance, not yielding to the 
milder methods of treatment. 5. Swellings of the 
bones ; and, 6. Wandering and obftinate pains. None 
of thefe fymptoms, however, can be known to be vene- 
real, except they happen to coincide with fome one or 
other of the more certain figns. 

{t may, perhaps, be confidered as a fingularity in 
this difeafe, that the diagnofis is often more difficult 
in the advanced than in the early periods of the affec- 
tion. That is, with thofe who have been certainly 
fubjeGted to fyphilis, it is often very difficult to fay 
whether certain fymptoms, remaining after the ordi- 
nary modes of cure have been employed, be fyphilitic 
or not. Very frequently, as appears fromthe fequel, 
nocturnal pains, ulcerations, and the like, remaining 
after a long courfe of mercury has been employed, are 
in no degree of a venereal nature, but are in reality to 
be confidered as confequences rather of the remedy 
than of the difeafe; and are accordingly beft removed 
by nourifhing diet, gentle exercife, and tonics. But as 
long as any fymptoms of any kind remain, it is often im- 
poflible to convince fome patients that they are cured ; 
and it is often impoffible for a phyfician with certainty 
to affirm that the difeafe is altogether overcome. 

Upon the whole, we are firit to diftinguifh and cons 
fider the feveral fymptoms apart ; and then, by com- 
paring them with each other, a clear judgment may be 
formed upon the’ general review. 

Prognofis. Being thoroughly convinced that the cafe 
is venereal, we are to confidery firft of all, whether it 
be of a longer or fhorter date ; for the more recent it 


is, it will, ceterts paribus, be lefs difficult to remove. - 


But there are other circumftances which will affift us 
in forming a prognoftic as to the event. As, 

r. The age of the patient. This diforder is more 
dangerous to infants and old people than to fuch as 
are in the flower and vigour of life, in whom fome 
part of the virus may be expelled by exercife, or may 
be fubdued in fome degree by the flrength of the con- 
ftitution. 

2. The fex. Though women are for the moft part 
weaker than men, and therefore fhould feem lefs able 
to refift the force of any difeafe, yet experience fhows 
that this is ealier borne by them than by men; per- 
haps owing to the menftrual and other. uterine dif 
charges, by which a good fhare of the virus may be 
carried off immediately from the parts where it was 
firft applied ; for it is obfervable, that whenever thefe 
difcharges are obitru€ted, or ceafe by the ordinary 
courfe of nature, all the fymptoms of this difeafe row 
worle. 

3. The habit of body. Perfons who have acrid 
juices will be liable to fuffer-more from the venereal 
poifon than fuch as have their blood ina milder flate ; 
hence, when people of a feorbutic or fcrofulous ha- 
bit contraét venereal diforders, the fymptoms are al- 
ways rematkably violent, and difficult to cure. And 


for the fame reafons, the confirmed lues is much more 
to be dreaded in a perfon already inclined to an afthma, 
phthifis, dropfy, gout, or any other chronic diftem- 
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Impetigites per, than in one of a found and healthy conflitution. 
ferrnymne For as the original difeafe is increafed by the accef- 
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fion of the venereal poifon, fo the lues is aggravated 
by being joined to an old diforder. ‘The more nume- 
rous the f{ymptoms, and the more they affe@ the bones, 
the more difficult the cure. Of all combinations the 
union of fyphilis with fcrofula is . erhaps the mott 
difficult to overcome: but if the acrimony fhould 
feize on the nobler internal parts, fuch as the brain, 
the lungs, or the liver, then the difeafe becomes incu- 
rable, and the patient will either zo off fuddenly in an 
apo lectic fit or fink under a confumption. 

Cure. Viewing this difeafe as depending on a pe- 
culiar contagious matter introduced into the fyftem, 
and multiplied there, it is poflible to conceive that a 
cure may be obtained on one of three principles; ei- 


» ther by the evacuation of the matter from the fyftem, 


by the deflruction of its activity, or by counteracting 
its influence in the fyftem. It is not impoffible that 
articles exift in nature capable of removing this com- 
plaint on each of thefe grounds: but we may ven- 
ture at leaft to affert, that few fuch are yet difco- 
vered. Notwith{tanding numbers of pretended infal- 
lible remedies for fyphilis, mercury is perhaps the only 
article on which dependence is placed among European 

raGtitioners ; and with regard to its mode of opera- 
tion, all the three different opinions pointed out have 
been adopted and fupported by different theorifts.— 
But although many ingenious arguments have been 
employed in fapport of each, we are, upon the whole, 
inckned to think it more probable that mercury operates 
by deftroying the activity of the venereal virus, than 
that it has effet either by evacuating it, or by ex- 
citing a flate of action, by which its influence is ccun- 
teraéted. Some practitioners have affirmed, that the 
difeafe may be totally extirpated without the ufe of 
mercury : but, excepting in flight cafes, it appears from 
the moft accurate obfervations, that this grand {peci- 
fic is indifpenfable ; whether it be introduced through 
the pores of the fin, in the form of ointments, pla- 
fters, washes, &c. 3 or given by the mouth, difguifed 
in the diferent fhapes of pills, troches, powders, or fo- 
lutions. 

Formerly it was held as a rule, that a falivation 
ought to be raifed, and a great difcharge excited. But 
this is now found to be unnecefiary : for as mercury 
probably acts by fome fpecific power in fubduing and 
correéting the venereal virus, all that is required is to 
throw in a fufficient quantity of the medicine for this 
purpofe ; and if it can be diverted from the falivary 
glands fo much the better, fince the inconveniences 
attending a {pitting are fuch as we fhould always wifh 
to avoid. 

Mercury, when combined with any faline fubftance, 
has its aétivity prodigioufly increafed; hence the 
great variety of chemical preparations which have 
teen contrived to unite it with different acids. 

Corrofive fublimate is one of the moft active of all 
the mercurial preparations, infomuch as to become a 
poifon, even in very {mall dofes, It therefore cannot 
fafely be given in fubftance ; but muft be diffolved in 
erder to render it capable of a more minute divifion, 
We may fee, by, looking into Wifeman, that this is an 
wld medicine, though feldom given by regular practi- 


a part of the world as Siberia, is not eafily found out ; 
but Dr Clerc, author of the Hifloire Naturelle de 
’ Homme Malade, aflures us, that the fublimate folu- 
tion has been of ufe there time out of mind. 

It appears to have been totally forgotten in other 
places, until of late years, when the Baron Van Swieten 
brought it into vogue; fo that at one period, if wecredit 
Dr Locher, they ufed- no other mercurial preparation 
at Vienna. The number of patients cured by this re- 
medy alone in the hofpital of St Mark, which is under 
the care of this gentleman, from 1754 to 1761 inclu- 
five, being 4880. 

The way to prepare the folution is, to diffolve as 
mich fublimate in any kind of ardent {p'rit (at Vien- 
na they ule only corn-brandy) as will give half a grain 
to an ounce of folation. ‘he dofe to a grown per- 
fon is one fpoonful mixed with a pint of any light pti- 
fan or barley-water, and this to be taken morning 
and evening : the patients thould keep moflly in a 
warm chamber, and lie in bed to fweat after taking 
the medicine: their diet fhould be light ; and they 
ought to drink plentifully throughout the day, of whey, 
ptitan, or barley-water. If the folution does not keep 
the belly open, a mild purge mutt be given from time 
to time ; for Locher obferves, that thofe whom it pur- 


ges two or three times a-day, get well fooner than: 


thofe whom it does not purge: he alfo fays, that it 
very feldom affects the mouth, but that it promotes 
the urinary and cutaneous difcharges. his, courfe is 
not only to be continued till all the fymptoms difap- 
pear, but for fome weeks longer. ‘The fhorteft time 
in which Locher ufed to let the patients out was fix 
weeks ; and they were continued on a courfe of de- 
coction of the woods for fome weeks after they left 
off the folution. 

This method has been introduced both in Britain 
and Ireland, though by no means to the exclufion of 
others ; but it appears, that the folution does not turn 
out fo infallible a remedy, either in thefe kingdoms, 
or in France, as they fay it has done in Germany. It 
was feldom if ever found to perform a radical cure, 
and the frequent ufe of it proved in many cafes highly 
prejudicial. It has tlitrefore been fucceeded in prac- 
tice, even at Vienna, by mercury exhibited in other 
forms; and, among thefe, by a remedy firft recom- 
mended by Dr Plenck, and fince improved by Dr 
Saunders ; confifling of mercury united with mucilage 
of gum arabic, which is faid to render its exhibition 
perfectly mild and fafe. For particulars, we refer to 
Dr Saunders’s treatife. 

But a late French writer, fuppofed to be Dr Petit, 
in a fmall hook, mtitled 4 farallel of the different 
methods of treating the venereal difeafe, infilts, that there 


is neither certainty nor fafety in any other method than. 


the repeated fri€tions with mercurial ointment. 


If therefore it is determined to have recourfe to. 


the mercurial fri@tions, the patient may with advan- 
tage be prepared by going into the warm bath fome 
days fucceflively ; having been previoufly, blooded if of 
a plethoric habit, and taking a dofe or two of fome 
proper cathartic. 

The patient being fitted with the neceflary appara- 
tus of flannels, is then to enter. on the courfe. 


If 


petigines Tf the péerfon be of a robuft habit, and in the prime 
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of life, we may begin with two drachms of the un 

guentum hydrargyri fortiui, (Ph. Lond.) which is to 
be rubbed in about the ankles by an affiftant whofe 
hands are covered with bladders: then having inter: 
mitted a day, we may expend two drachms more of the 
eintment, and reft for two days; after which, if no 
forenefs of the mouth comes on, ufe only one draclwn ; 
and at every fubfequent friction afcend till the oint- 
ment fhall reach the trunk of the body; after which 
the rubbings are to be begun at the wrifts, and from 
thence gradually extended to the fhoulders. In order 
to prevent the mercury from laying too much hold of 
the mouth, it muit be diverted to the fkin, by keep- 
ing the patient in a conftant perfpiration from the 
warmth of the room, aad by drinking plentifully of 
barley-water, whey, or ptifan ; but if, neverthelefs, 
the mercury fhould tend to raife a fpitting, then, from 
time to time, we are cither to give fome gentle cathar- 
tic, or order the patient into a vapour or warm bath: 
and thus we are to goon, rubbing in a drachm of the 
ointment every fecond, third, or fourth night, accord- 
ing as it may be found to operate; and on the inter- 
mediate days either purging or bathing, unlefs we 
fhould choofe to let the falivation come on ; which, 
however, it js much better to avoid, as we thall 
thus be able to throw in a larger quantity of mer- 
eury 

It is impoflible to afcertain the quantity of mereury 
that may beneceflary,to berubbed in, as thiswill vary ac- 
cording to circumftauces : but we are always te continue 
the friGions for a fortnight at leaft, after all fymp- 
toms of the difeafe fhall have totally difappeared ; and 
when we have done with the mercury, warm bathing, 
and fudorific deco€tions of the woods, are to be con- 
tinued for fome time longer. 

This is a general fketch of the methods of treat- 
ment for the confirmed lues; but for a complete hi- 
itory of the difeafe, and for ample direétions in every 
fituation, we refer to Aftruc, and his abridger Dr 
Chapman—We have to add, however, that a method 
of curing this difeafe by fumigation has been lately re- 
commended in France; but it feems not to meet with 
great encouragement. One of the moft recent pro- 
pofals for the cure of the venereal difeafe is that of 
Mr Clare, and confifts in rubbing a fall quantity of 
mercury under the form of mercurius muriatus mitis, or 
calomel as it 1s commonly called, on the infide of the 
cheek ; by which means it has been fuppofed that we 
will not only avoid the inconveniences of unétion, but 
alfo the purgative effects that are often produced by 
this medicine when taken into the ftomach. But af- 
ter all, the introduétion of mercury under the form 
of unttion, as recommended by the lateft and beft 
writers in Britain on the venereal difeafe, Dr Swe- 
diaur, Mr John Hunter, and others, is {till very ge- 
nerally preferred in Britain to any’mode that has yet 
been propofed. — 

Where, after a long trial of mercury, diftreffing 
fymptoms ftill remain, particularly ‘obftinate ulcera- 
tions and fevere pains, benefit has often been derived 
from the ufe of opium: but there is little reafon to 
believe, as has been held by fome, that of itfelf it af- 
foyds an infallible cure of this difeafe ; at leaft we are 
inclined to think, that all the fats hitherto brought 
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in fupport of the cure of fyphilis by opiuni are at the Syphilis. 
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utmott very doubtful. 

In obttinate ulcerations, remaining probably aftet 
the venereal virus has been overcome, and refifting 
the ufe of mercury, a complete cure has in many ins 
ftances been obtained from the ufe of the root of the 
mezereon, the daphne mezereum of Linnzus. ‘Uhis 
article has been chiefly employed under the form of 
decoétion ; and it now appears that it is the bafis of 
an article at one time highly celebrated in venereal 
complaints, under the title of Li/bon diet-drink. But, 
upon the whole, thefe fequele of this difeafe are per- 
haps more readily overcome by country air, gentle 
exercife, and nourifhing diet, particularly a milk diet, 
than by the ufe of any medicine whatever. It muft 
indeed be allowed, that for combating different feque- 
lz, various practices accommodated to the nature of 
thefe will on particular occafions be requifite. But 
into the confideration of thefe we cannot here propofe 
to enter. 


Genus LXXXVI. SCORBUTUS. 
Scurvy. 


Scorbutus, Sauv. gen. 3or. Lin. 223. Vog. 318. 
Sag. 127. Boerh. 1148. Hofm. Ill. 360. 
Junck. gt. Lind on the Scurvy. Hulme de Scor- 
buto. Rouppe de morbis Navigantium. 

Defcription. The firlt indication of the feorbutic dia« 
thefis is generally a change of colour in the face, from 
the natural and healthy look toa pale and bloated com- 
plexion, with a liftleffnefs, and averfion from every fort 
of exercife; the gums foon after become itchy, fwell, 
and are apt to bleed on the flighteft touch; the breath 
grows offenfive; and the gums, {welling daily more and 
more, turn livid, and at length become extremely fun 
gous and putrid, as being continually in conta@ with 
the external air; which in every cafe favours the pu- 
trefaction of fubftances difpofed to run into that flate, 
and is indeed abfolutely requifite for the produétion 
of a&tual rottennefs. 

The fymptoms of the feurvy, like thofe of every 
other difeafe, are fomewhat different in different fub= 
jects, according to the various circumftances of contti- 
tution; and they do not always proceed in the.fame 
regular courfe in every patient. 
markable in this difeafe, notwithilanding the various 
and immenfe load of diftrefs under which the patients 
labour, there is no ficknefs at the ftomach, the appe= 
tite keeps up, and the fenfes remain entire almoit to 
the very laft: when lying at rett, they make no com- 
plaints, and feel little diftrefs or pain; but the mo- 
ment they attempt to rife or flir themfelves, then the 
breathing becomes difficult, with a kind of ftraitnefs 
or catching, and great oppreffion, and 1ometimes they 
have been known to fall into a fyncope. This catch- 
ing of the breath upon motion, with the lofs of itrength, 
dejection of fpirit, and rotten gums, are held as the ef- 
fential or diftinguifhing fymptoms of the difeafe. The 
fkin is generally dry, except in the very latt ilage, 
when the patients become exceedingly fubje& to faint= 
ings, and then it grows clammy and moift: in fome 
it has an anferine appearance ; but much oftener it is 
fmooth and fhining; and, when examined, is found 
to be fpread over with {pots not rifing above the fur- 
face, of a redifh, bluifh, livid, or purple colour, with 
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Impetigines a fort of yellow rim'round' them. At firft thefe fpots 
“vr are for the moft part fmall, but in time they increafe 


Pradi 


and the fleth of the thighs quite indurated. As per- Scorbut 
fons far gone in the fcurvy are apt to faint, aad even 


tolarge blotches. The legs and thighs are the places 
where they. are principally feen; more rarely on the 
head and face. Many have a {welling of the legs, 
which is harder, and retains the tmpreffion of the fin- 
ger longer than the common dropfical or truly ade- 
matous fwellings. The flighteft wounds and bruifes, 
in fcorbucic habits, degenerate into foul and unto- 
ward ulcers. And the appearance of thefe ulcers is 
fo fingular and uniform, that they are ealfily di‘tin- 
guifhed from all others. Scorbutic ulcers aiford no 
good digeftion, but give out a thin and fetid ichor 
mixed with blood, which at length has the appear- 
ance of coagulated gore lying caked on the furface 
of the fore, not to be feparated or wiped off without 
fome difficulty. The flefh underneath thefe floughs 
feels to the probe foft and fpongy, and is very putrid. 
Neither detergents nor efcharotics are here of any 
fervice ; for though fuch floughs be with great pains 
taken away, they are found again at the next drefling, 
where the fame fanguineous putrid appearance always 
prefents itfelf. ‘Their edges are generally of a livid 
colour, and puffed up with excrefcences of proud flefh 
arifing from below the fkin. As the violence of the 
difeafe increafes, the ulcers fhoot outa foft bloody fun- 
gus, which often rifes in a night’s time toa monftrous 
fize; and although deftroyed by cauteries, actual or 
potential, or cut away with the knife; is found at next 
dreffing as large as ever. It is a confiderable time, 


however, before thefe ulcers, bad as they are, come 
to affect the bones with rottennefs —Thefe appear- 
ances will always ferve to affure us that an ulcer is 
{corbutic ; and fhould put us on our guard with re- 


{pe& to the giving mercurials, which are the moft 
pernicious things that can be adminiftered in thefe 
cafes. 

Scorbutic people, as the difeafe advances, are feldom 
free ‘from pains ; though they have not the fame feat 
in all, and often in the fame perfon fhift their place. 
Some complain of univerfal pain in all their bones; but 
moft violent in the limbs, and efpecially the joints: the 
mott frequent feat of their pain, however, is fome part 
of the breaft. The pains of this difeafe feem to arife 
from the diftra€tion of the fenfible fibres by the extra- 
vafated blood being forced into the interftices of the 
periofteum and of the tendinous and ligamentous parts; 
whofe texture being fo firm, the fibres are liable to 
higher degrees of tenfion, and confequently of pain. 

The ftates of the bowels are various: in fome there 
is an obftinate coftivenefs; in others a tendency toa 


flux, with extremely fetid ftools: the urine is alfo rank, 


and fetid, generally high-coloured; and, when it has 
ftood for fome hours, throws up an oily fcum on tse 
furface. The pulfe is variable; but moft commonly 
flower and more feeble than in the time of perfeét 
health. A ftiffnefs in the tendons, and weaknefs in the 


joints of the knees, appear early in the difeafe: but as. 


it grows more inveterate, the patients generally lofe 
the ufe of their imbs altogether; having a contraGtion 
of the flexor-tendons in the ham, with a {welling and 
pain in the joint of the knee. Some have their legs 
monitroufly fwelled, and covered over with livid {pots 
er ecchymofes; others have had tumors there; fome, 


though without fwelling, have the calves of the legs 


expire, on being moved and brought out into the frefh 
air, the utmoft care and circum{pection are requifite 
when it is neceflary to flir or remeve them. 

Scorbutic patients are at all times, but more efpe- 
cially as the difeafe advances, extremely fubject ta 
profufe bleedings from different parts of the body; as 
from the nofe, gums, inteilines, lungs, &c. and like- 
wife from their ulcers, which generally bleed plenti- 
fully if the fungus be cut away. It is not eafy to 
conceive a more difmal’and diverfitied fcene of mifery 
than what is beheld in the third and latt ftage of this 
diftemper ; it being then that the anomalous and more. 
extraordinary fymptoms appear, fuch as the burlting 
out of old wounds, and the diffolution of o!d fractures 
that have been long united. 

Caufes. The term /curvy has been, indifcriminate- 
ly applied, even by phyficians, to almoft all the dif- 
ferent kinds of cutaneous foulnefs;. owing to fome 
writers of the laft century, who comprehended fuch a 
variety of fymptoms under this denomiation, that. 
there are few chronic diftempers which may not be fo 
called, according to their fcheme: but the difeafe 
here meant is the true putrid fcurvy, fo often fatal 
to feamen, and to people pent up in garrifons with- 
out fufficieat fupplies of found animal-tocd and freth 
vegetables ; or which is fometimes known to be en-, 
demic in certain countries, where. the. nature. of the 
foil, the general flate of the atmofphere, and’ the. 
common courfe of diet, all combine in producing that 
fingular fpecies of corruption in the mafs of blood: 
which conftitutes this difeafe ; for.the appearances, on 
diffeGting fcorbutic fubjects, fufficiently fhow that the. 
{curvy may, with great propriety, be termed a difeafe,. 
of the blood. 

Dr Lind has, in a poftfcript to the third edition of : 
his treatife on the fcurvy, given the refult of his 
obfervations drawn from the diffeftion of a confider- 
able number of victims to this fatal malady, from which 
it appears that that true {corbutic ftate, in an advanced 
ftage of the diftemper, confiits in numerous effufions. 
of blood into the cellular interftices of moft parts of, 
the body, fuperficial as. well as internal; particularly. 
the gums and the legs;-the. texture. of the former- 
being almoft entirely. cellular, and the generally de- 
pendent ftate of the latter rendering thefe parts, of: 
all others in the whole body, the moft apt to receive, . 
and retain the ftagnant. blood, .when its crafis comes. 
to be. deftroyed;.and it lofes that glutinous quality: 
which, during health, hinders it from efcaping thro’, 
the pores in the coats.of the blood-veflels or through: 
exhalant extremities. 

A dropfical indifpofition, efpecially in .the legs and, 
breaft, was frequently, but not always, obferved in the. 
{ubje&ts that were, opened, and the pericardium was. 
fometimes found diftended with water: the water 
thus colleGted was often fo fharp as to fhrivel the, 
hands of the diffeGtor; and in-fome-inftances, where 
the {kin happened to be broken, it irritated and fefter-- 
ed the wound. 

The flefhy. fibres. were found fo. extremely lax and- 
tender, and the bellies of the mufcles in the legs and: 
thighs fo ftuffed with the effufed ftagnating blood, 
that it was always difficult, and fometimes impoffible,. 

to 
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actice. / | 
fome food; while the infoluble, fuperfluous, effete, and Scorbutus. 


petiginesto raife or feparate one mufcle from another. He 


fays that the quantity of this effufed blood was ama- 
zing ;. in fome bodies it feemed that almoft a fourth 
part of the whole mafs had efcaped from the veflels ; 
and it often lay in large concretions on the periofteum, 
and in fome few inftances under this membrane im- 
mediately on the bone. And yet, notwithftanding 
this diffolved and depraved ftate of the external flefhy 
parts, the brain always appeared perfectly found, and 
the vifcera of the abdomen, as well as thofe in the 
thorax, were in general found quite uncorrupted. 
There were fpots indeed, from extravafated blood, 
obferved on the mefentery, inteftines, ftomach, and 
ementum; but thefe {pots were firm, and free from 
any mortified taint; and, more than once, an effufion 
of blood, as large as a hand’s breadth, has been feen 
en the furface of the ftomach ; and what was remark- 
able, that very fubje¢t was not known while living to 
have made any complaint of ficknefs, pain, or other 
diforder, in either ftomach or bowels. 

Thefe circumftances and appearances, with many 
others that are not here enumerated, all prove to a de- 
monttration a putrefcent, or at leaft a highly depraved 
flate of the blood: and yet Dr Lind takes no {mall 
pains to combat the idea of the feurvy’s proceeding 
from animal putrefaction ; a notion which, according 
to him, “ may, and hath mifled phyficians to pro- 
pofe and adminifter remedies for it altogether ineffec- 
tual.’”” 

He alfo, in the preface to his third edition, talks 
of the mifchief done by an attachment to delufive theo- 
ries. He fays, ‘¢ itis not probable that a remedy for the 
feurvy will ever be difcovered from a preconceived hy- 
pothefis, or by f{peculative men in the clofet; who 
have never feen the difeafe, or who have feen at moft 
only a few cafes of it ;”” and adds, “ that though a 
few partial faéts and obfervations may, for a little, 
flatter with hopes of greater fuccefs, yet more enlarged 
experience mutt ever evince the: fallacy of all pofitive 
affertions in the healing art.’’ 

Sir John Pringle, however, is of.a very different 
opinion. He ‘ is perfuaded, after long reflection, and 
the opportunities he has had of: converfing with thofe 
who to much fagacity had joined no {mall experi- 
ence in nautical praétice, that upon. an examination 
of the feveral articles which have either-been. of old 
approved, or have of late been introduced into the 
navy, it will-appe.r, that though thefe means may. 
vary in form and in mode of operating, yet they all 
fome way contribute towards preventing putrefaction; 
whether of the air in the clofer parts ofa fhip, of 
the meats, of the water, of. the clothes and bedding, 
or of the body itfelf.”’ 

What Dr. Lind has above advanced ’is the more re- 
markable, as,.in the two former edition§ of his book, 
he embraced the hypothefis of animal-putrefaCtion be- 
ing the caufe of the feurvy ; and if thefe effufions of 
blood, from a deftruétion of its crafis. and the diffolved: 
flate of the mufcular fibres, together with the rotten 
condition of the mouth and gums, do not. betray pu- 
tre{cency, it is hard to fay what does, or-what other 
name we fhall beflow on this peculiar {pecies of de- 
pravation. which conftitutes the fcurvy. 

The blood, no doubt, derives its healthy properties, 
and maintains them, from the.due fupplies of whole< 


acrid parts, are carried off by the feveral difcharges 
of ftool, urine, and perfpiration. 
Our fenfes of tafte and fmell are fufficient to in- 


form us when our food is in a ftate of foundnefs and 


{weetnefs, and confequently wholefome; but it is from 
chemiitry that we muft learn the principles on which» 
thefe qualities chiefly depend. 

Experiments of various kinds have proved, that the 
foundnefs of animal and vegetable fubftances depends» 
very much, if not entirely, on the prefence of their 
aerial principle; fince rottennefs is never obferved to 
take place without an emiffion of fixed air from the 
putrefying fubftance: and.even when putrefaCtion has 
made a confiderable progrefs, if aerial acid can be 
transferred, in fufficient quantity, from jfome other 
fubitance in a ftare of effervefcence or fermentation, 


into the putrid body, the offenfive fmell of this will 
be deitroyed; and if it be a bit of rotten flefh with» 


which the experiment is made, the firmnefs of its fibres: 
will be found in fome meafure reftored. 
The experiments of Dr Hales, as well as many: 


others made fince his time, fhow that an aerial prin- - 
ciple. is greatly connééted with, and remarkably abun-~ 


dant in, the gelatinous parts of animal bodies, and in 
the mucilage or farina of vegetables. But thefe are 
the parts of our food which are moft particularly nu- 
tritive ; and Dr Cullen, whofe opinion on this as on 
every other medical fubje€t muft be allowed of the 
greateft weight, affirms, in his Lectures on the Mate- 
ria Medica, that the fub{ftances on which we feed are. 
nutritious only in proportion to the quantities of oil 
and fugar which they refpectively .contain. 
and fugar are blended together in the gelatinous part- 
of our animal-food, and in the mucilaginous and fari- 
naceous part of efculent vegetables ; and, while thus 
intimately combined, are not perceivable by our taite, 


though very capable of being developed and rendered - 


diftinét by.the power of the digeltive organs; for in 


confequence of the changes produced during digeftion, - 


the oily and the faccharine matter become manifeit to 
our fenfes,.as we may fee and tafte in the milk of a~ 
nimals, which is chiefly chyle a little advanced in its- 


progrefs toward fanguification; the oil is obferved to: « 
{eparate {pontaneoufly, and from which a quantity of. 
actual fugar may be obtained by a very. fimple pro- - 


cefs. 


Thus much being premifed, we can -now readily ’ 


comprehend how-the blood may-come to lofe thofe 
qualities of {moothnefs, mildnefs, and tenacity, which: 


are natural to it: For if, in the firft place, the fluids, . 


and organs fubfervient to digeftion fhould be fo far 


diftempered or debilitated that the nutritious parts of © 
the. food cannot be. properly developed,.the blood - 
muft be defrauded of its due fupplies ; which will alfo - 
be the cafe if the aliment fhould not originally con- - 
tain enough of oily and faccharine matter, or fhould-: 


be fo circumftanced, from being dried or falted, as to 


hinder the ready extrication of the nutritious parts ; . 


or laftly, if the natural difcharges: fhould. be inter- 
rupted or fufpended, fo that the fuperfluous, acrid, . 
and effete fluids are retained in the general mafs ; in* 
all thefe inftances the blood muft of neceflity run into: 

proportionate degrees of depravation. 
And hence: we may underftand how. it may poffibly~ 
happeny-, 
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‘Impetigines happen, that when perfons are greatly weakened by 
. ‘ fome preceding diforder, and at the fame time debar- 


Practice, } 


pure water or found fermented liquors; and if fpirits Scorbutus. 
be allowed, to have them properly diluted with wa. —v-——~ 


‘the advantages of pure air and wholefome diet. 


red the ufe of proper bodily exercife, the f{corbutic 
diathefis fhould take place, even though they enjoy 
But 


thefe are folitary cafes, and very rarely feen; for 


‘whenever the feurvy feizes numbers, and can be con- 


fidered as an epidemic difeafe, it will be found to de- 
pend on a combination of the major part, or perhaps 
all, of the following circumftances ; 

1. A moilt atmofphere, and more efpecially if cold 
‘be joined to this moifture. 2.,Too long ceffation 
from bodily exercife, whether it be ‘from conttraint, 
or a lazy flothful difpofition. 3. Dejedtion of mind, 
4. Negleét of cleanlinefs, and want of fufficient clo- 
thing. 5. Want of wholefome drink, either of pure 
water or fertnented liquors.. And, 6. Above all, the 
being obliged to live continually on falted meats, per- 
haps not well cured, without a due proportion of the 
vegetables {ufficient to correct the pernicious tendency 
of the falt, by fupplying the. bland oil and faccharine 
matter requifite for the purpofes of nutrition. 

Thefe general principles refpeting the caufes and 
nature of fcurvy, feem to afford a better explanation 
of the phenomena of the difeafe than any conje@tures 
refpeéting it that have hitherto been propofed. It 
mult, however, be allowed, that Dr Lind is by no 
means the only writer who is difpofed to confider this 
difeafe as not referable to the condition of the circu- 
lating fluids. In a late ingenious treatife on this fub- 


ject by Dr Milman, he ftrenuoufly contends, that the 


primary morbid affeGion in this complaint is a debili- 
tated flate of the folids arifing principally from want 
of aliment- But his arguments on this fubjeét, as well 
as thofe of Dr Lind, are very ably anfwered by a ftill 
later writer on this fubje&t, Dr Trotter, who has drawn 
his obfervations refpecting it from very extenfive expe- 
rience, and who confiders it as clearly eftablifhed, by 
incontrovertible faéts, that the proximate caufe of 
{curvy depends on fome peculiar ftate of the blood. . 
Dr ‘i rotter, in the fecond edition of his Obfervations 
‘on the Scurvy, from the refult of farther obfervation 
and later difcoveries in chemiftry, has attempted, with 
much ingenuity, to prove that the morbid condition 
of the blood, which takes place in feurvy, arifes from 
the abftragtion of vital air, or, as it is now generally 
called, oxygene ; and this opinion, though ftill, per- 
haps, in fome particulars requiring farther confirma- 
fion, is, it mult be allowed, {upported by many plau- 
fible arguments, 

Prevention and Cure. ‘The {ourvy may be prevent- 
ed, by obviating and correGting thofe circumitances 
in refpeét of the non-naturals which were mentioned as 
contributing to the difeafe, and laid down as caufes. 
It is therefore a duty highly incumbent on officers 
commanding at fea, or in garrifons, to ufe every pof. 
fible precaution ; and, in the firit place, to corre@ the 
coldnefs and moifture of the atmofphere by fufficient 


fires: in the next, to fee that their men be lodged in 


dry, clean, and well ventilated births or apartments ; 
thirdly, to promote cheerfulnefs, and enjoin frequent 
exercife, which alone is of infinite ufe in preventing 
the {curvy : fourthly, to take care that the cloathing 
be proper, and cleanlinefy of perfon ftriétly obferyed ; 
&ifthly, to fupply them with wholefome drink, either 


ter and {weetened with melaffes or coarfe fugar: and 
laftly, to order the falted meats to be {fparingly ufed, 
or fometimes entirely abftained from; and in their 
place, let the people live on different compofitions of 
the dried vegetables; frefh meat and recent vege- 
tables being introduced as often as they can poflibly 
be procured. . 

A clofe attention to thefe matters will, in general, 
prevent the {curvy from making its appearance at all, 
and will always hinder it from {preading its influence 
far. But when thefe precautions have been neglected, 
or the circumMances fuch that they cannot. be put is 
practice, and the difeafe hath actually taken placey 
our whole endeavour muft be to reftore the blood to 
its original ftate of foundnefs: and happily, fuch is 
the nature of this difeafe, that if a fufficiency of 
new matter, of the truly mild nutritious fort, and par- 
ticularly fuch as abounds with vital air, fuch as re 
cent vegetables, or different acid fruits, can be thrown 
into the circulation while the flefhy ‘fibres retain 
any tolerable degree of firmnefs, the patient will re. 
cover ; and that in a furprilingly fhort {pace of time, 
provided a pure air, comfortable lodgings, fufficient 
cloathing, cleanlinefs, and exercife, lend their necef- 
fary aid, 

) his being the cafe, the plan of treatment is to be 
conducted almoit entirely in the dietetic way ; as the 
change in the mafs of blood, which it is neceflary to 
produce, muft be brought about by things that can be 
received into the ftomach by pints or pounds, and not 
by thofe which are adminiftered in drops or grains, 
drachms or ounces, For here, as there is no diforder 
of the nervous fyftem, we have no need of thofe 
active drugs which are indifpenfably neceffary in fe. 
brile or nervous difeafes; the {corbutic diathefis be- 
ing quite oppofite to that which tends to produce 
a fever or any fpecies of fpafmodiec diforders ; nay, 
Dr Lind fays, he has repeatedly found, that even the 
infection of an hofpital fever is long refitted by a fcor- 
butic habit. 

It will now naturally occur to the reader, what 
thofe alimentary fubftances muft be which bid the 
fairelt to reftore the blood to its healthy ftate ; and he 
ne¢ds fearcely to be told, that they are of thofe kinds 
which the itomach can bear with pleafure though ta- 
ken in large quantities, which abound in jelly or mu- 
cilage, and which allow thofe nutritious parts to be 
ealily developed ; for though the vifcera in fcorbutic 
patients may be all perfe@tly found,*yet we cannot ex- 
pect that either the digeitive fluids or organs fhould 
poflefs the fame degrees of power, which enable them, 
during health, to convert the crude dry farinacea, and 
the hard falted fleth of animals, into nourifhment. We 
mutt therefore fearch for the antifco: butic virtue in the 
tender fweet fleth of herbivorous animals; in new 
milk; and in the mucilaginous acid juices of res 
cent vegetables, whether they be fruits, leaves, or 
roots. 

The four juices of lemons, ‘oranges, and limes, have 
been generally held as antifcorbutics in an emin-nt des 
gree, and their power afcribed to their acid; from an 
idea that acids of all kinds are the only correctors of 
putrefaction, But the general current of practical 
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Impetigines obferyations fhows, and our experiments confirm it, 
that the virtue of thefe juices depends on their aerial 
principie ; accordingly, while perfectly recent and in 
the mucilaginous ftate, and efpecially if mixed with 
wine and fugar, the juices of any one of thefe fruits 
will be -found a moft grateful and powerful antifcor- 
butic. 

Dr Lind obferving, “ that the lemon-juice, when 
given by itfelf undiluted, was apt, efpecially if over- 
dofed, to have too violent an operation, by occafion- 
1 ing pain and ficknefs at the ftomach, and fometimes a 
vomiting ; therefore found it neceflary to add wine 
and fugar. A pint of Madeira wine, and two ounces 
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and this quantity was found fufficient for weak pa- 
tients toufe in 24 hours: fuch as were very weak fipped 
a little of this frequent’y according as their ftrength 
would permit ; others who were ftronger took about 
two ounces of it every two hours; and when the pa- 
tients grew {till ftronger, they were allowed eight 
ounces of lemon-juice in 24 hours.” 

While this very pleafant mixture, which is both a 
cordial and an antifeptic, may be had, it would be 
needlefs to think of prefcribing any other; but when 
the frefh juice cannot be procured, we muft have re- 
courfe to fuch other things as may be obtained. But 
the various modes of combining and adminiftering 
thefe, fo as to render them perfe@ly agreeable to the 
ftomach, muft always be regulated by circumftances, 
and therefore it will be in vain to lay down particu- 
lar direétions ; fince all that we have to do is, to fix 
on fuch fruits and other frefh vegetables as can be 
moit conveniently had and taken, and contrive to give 
them in thofe forms, either alone or boiled up with 
ficfh-meat into foups, that will allow the patients to 
confume the greate{t quantities. 

The firft promifing alteration from fuch a courfe is 
ufually a gentle diarrhoea; and if, in a few days, the 
fin becomes foft and moift, it is an infallible fign of 
recovery ; efpecially if the patient gain ftrength, and 
can bear being ftirred or carried into the open air 
without fainting. 

But if the belly fhould not be loofened by the ufe 
of the frefh vegetables, nor the fin become foft and 
moift, then they mutt be affifted by ftewed prunes, or 
a decoGtion of tamarinds with cream of tartar, in or- 
der to abate the coftivenefs; and by drinking a light 
decoction of the woods, and warm bathing, in order 
to relax the pores of the {kin ; for nothing contributes 
more to the recovery of fcorbutic patients than mode- 
rate fweating. 

With regard to particular fymptoms,. antifeptic 
mouth-waters compofed of a decotion of the Peruvian 
bark and infufion of rofes, with a folution of myrrh, 
mutt be ufed occafionally, in order to cleanfe the mouth, 
and give firmnefs to the fpongy gums. Swelled and in- 
durated limbs, and ftiffened joints, muft be bathed with 
warm vinegar, and relaxed by the fteam of warm wa- 
ter, repeatedly conveyed to them, and confined to the 
parts by means of clofe blankets: ulcers on the legs 
muft never be treated with unétuous applications 
nor fharp efcharotics; but the dreffing fhould confilt of 
Int. or foft rags, dipt in a {trong decoGion: of Peru- 
wan bark. 


Uhis, difeafe. at. no. time requires,, or indeed bears, 


of fugar, were put to four ounces and a half of juice, 
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large evacuations, either by bleeding or purging 3 and, Seo: butus.. 


as has been already mentioned, the belly mut only 
be kept open by the frefh vegetables or the mildett 
laxatives. Bur we are always to be-careful that feor- 
butic perfons, after a long abitinence from greens and 
fruits, be not permitted to eat voracioufly at firlt, left 
they fall into a fatal dyfentery. 

All, however, that has now been laid down as ne- 
ceffary towards the cure, fuppofes the patients to be 
in fituations where they can be plentifully furnifhed 
with all the requifites ; but unhappily thefe things are 
not to be procured at-fea, and often deficient in gar- 
rifons : therefore, in order that a remedy for the {cur- 
vy might never be waating, Dr Macbride, in the year 
1762, firit conceived the notion, that the infu/ion 
of malt, commonly called wort, might be fubfituted 
for the common antifcorbutics ; and it was accord- 
ingly tried. 

More than three years elapfed before any account 
arrived of the experiments having been made: at 
length, ten hiftories of cafes were received, wherein: 
the wort had been tried, with very remarkable fuccefs3. 
and this being judged a matter of great importance to. 
the feafaring part of mankind, thefe were immediate- 
ly communicated to the public in a pamphlet under- 
the title of x hifforical account of a new method of treate 
ing the [curvy at fea. 

This was in 17673; but after that time a confider- 
able number of letters and medical journals, fufficient. 
to make up a {mall volume, were tran{imitted to the 
author, particularly by the furgeons of his Majelty’s: 
fhips who had been employed of late years for ma-. 
king difcoveries in the fouthern hemifphere. Certain 
it is, that in many inftances it has fucceeded beyond 
expectation. In others it has fallen fhort:. but whether 
this was owing to the untoward fituation of the pati- 
ents, or inattention on the part of the perfons who were- 
charged with the adminiftration of the wort, not pre- 
paring it properly, or not giving it in fufficient quan 
tity, or to its own want of power, muft be collected 
from the cafes and journals themfelves. 

During Captain Cook’s third. voyage, the moft re- 
markable, in refpec&t of the healthinefs of the crews, 
that ever was performed, the wort is acknowledged to 
have been of fingular ufe.. 

In a. letter which this very celebrated. and fuccefs- 
ful circumnavigator wrote to Sir John Pringle, he 
gives an account of the methods purfued. for prefer- 
ving the health of his people; and which were pro-. 
ductive of fuch happy effects, that he performed “a 
voyage of three years and 18 days, through all the: 
climates from 52° north to 71° fouth, with the lofs of” 
one man only by difeafe, and who died of a compli- 
cated and lingering illnefs, without any mixture of 
{curvy. ‘{wo others were unfortunately drowned, and 
one killed by a fall; fo that out of the whole number: 
t18 with which he fet out. from England, he loft 
only four. ey 

He fays, that much was owing to the extraordinary- 
attention of the admiralty, in caufing fuch articles to. 
be put. on board as either by experience or conjecture: 
were judged to tend moft to preferve the health: of fea-. 
men; and with refpect to the wort, he exprefles; 
himfelf as follows : 

‘We had om board a large quantity of malt,. off 
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Ampetig'nes which was made /weet wort, and given (not only to 


thofe men who had manifeft fymptoms of the fcurvy, 
but to fuch alfo as were, from circumftances, judged 
to be moft liable to that diforder). from one or two to 
three pints in the day to each man, or in fuch propor- 
tion as the furgeon thought neceffary, which fome- 
‘times amounted to three quarts in the 24 hours: this 
is without doubt one of the beft antifcorbutic fea- 
medicines yet found out; and if given in time, will; 
“with proper attention to other things, I am perfuaded, 
prevent the fcurvy from making any great progrefs 
for a confiderable time: but 1 am not altogether of 
opinion that it will cure it, in an advanced ftate, at fea.’ 

On this laft point, however, the Captain and his 
Surgeon differ; for this gentleman pofitively afferts, 
and his journal (in Dr Macbride’s poffeflion) confirms 
it, that the infufion of malt did effect a cure in a con- 
firmed cafe, and at fea. 

The malt, being thoroughly dried, and packed up 
in {mall cafks, is carried to fea, where it will keep 
found, in every variety of climate, for at leaft two 
years: when wanted for ufe, it is to be ground in a 
hand-mill, and the infufion prepared from day to day, 
by pouring three meafures of boiling water on one 
of ‘the ground malt ; the mixture being well mafhed, 
is left to infufe for 10 or 12 hours, and the clear in 
fufion then ftrained off. The patients are to drink it 
in fuch quantities as may be deemed neceffary, from 
-one to three quarts in the courfe of the 24 hours: a 
panado is alfo to be made of it, by adding bifcuit, 
‘and currants or raifins; and this palatable mefs is ufed 
‘by way of folid food. This courfe of diet, like that 
-of the recent vegetables, generally keeps the bowels 
‘fufficiently open; but in cafes where coftivenefs ne- 
verthelefs prevails, gentle laxatives muft be interpofed 
‘from time to time, together with diaphoretics, and the 
topical afliftants, fomentations and gargles, as in the 
“common way of management. 

Captain Cook was alfo provided with a large ftock 


“of four krout ; (cabbage-leaves cut fmall, fermented 


cand ftopped in the fecond flage of fermentation.) A” 


pound of this was ferved to each man, twice a-week, 
while they were at fea. Sour krout, fince the trial 
smade of it on board Captain Cook’s fhips, has been 
-extenfively ufed “by direction of the Britith govern- 
ament in many other fituations, where fcorbutus has 
eprevailed ; and it has been found to be highly fervice- 
able both in preventing and in curing the difeafe. It 
was particularly found during the late American war 
“to be highly beneficial to the Britifh troops befieged 
in Bofton, who were at that time entirely fed on falt 
provifions fent from England. ‘lhe feurvy at one 
period broke out among them with very alarming ap- 
pearances; but by the feafonable arrival of a quantity 
of four krout, it was effectually overcome. Care, 
however, muft be beftowed, that this article be pro- 
perly prepared and properly kept. When due at- 
tention is paid to thefe particulars, it may be prefer 
ved in good.condition for many months; and is con- 
fidered both by failors and foldiers as a very accept- 
able addition to their falt provifions. But when fers 
ved out to them in a putrid ftate, it is not only high- 
ly difagreeable to the tafte, but probably alfo pernici- 
ous in its effects. 

oe — means of preventing Icurvy, Captain 
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of which the men had generally an ounce, three 
days in the week, boiled up with their peafe ; and 
fometimes it was ferved to them oftener;.and when 
they could get frefh greens, it was boiled up with 
them, and made fuch an agreeable mefs, that it 
was the means of making the people eat a greater 
quantity of greens than they would otherwife have 
done. And what was ftill of further advantage, 
they were furnifhed with fugar in lieu of butter or 
oil, which is feldom of the fweeteft fort; fo that the 
crew were undoubtedly great gainers by the exchange. 

{n addition’to all thefe advantages of being fo 
well provided with every neceflary, either in the way 
of diet or medicine, Captain Cook was remark- 
ably attentive to all the circumftances refpecting clean- 
linefs, exercife, fufficient cloathing, provifion of pure 
water, and purification ef the air in the clofer parts 
of the fhip. 

From the effet of thefe different means, as em- 
ployed by Captain Cook, there -can be little doubt 
that they will with due attention be fufficient for the 
prevention and cure of the difeafe, at leaft in moft fi- 
tuations: but befides thefe, there are alfo fome other 
articles which may be employed with great advantage. 

Newly brewed fpruce-beer made from a decoétion 
of the tops of the fpruce-fir and melaffes, is an ex- 
cellent antifcorbutic : it acts’in the fame way that the 
wort does, and will be found of equal efficacy, and 
therefore may be fubftituted. Where the tops of 
the {pruce-fir are not to be had, this beer may be pre- 
pared from the effence of fpruce as it has been call- 
ed, an article which keeps eafily for a great length of 
time. But in fituations where neither the one nor 
the other can be had, a moft falutary mefs may be 
prepared from oatmeal, by infufing it in water, 
in a wooden veflel, till it ferments, and begins te 
turn fourifh; which generally happens, in mode- 
rately warm weather, in the {pace of two days.—~ 
The liquor is then ftrained off from the grounds, 
and boiled down to the confiltence of a jelly, which 
is to be eat with wine and fugar, or with butter and 
fugar. 

Nothing is more commonly talked of than a /anT- 
Scurvy, as a diftin& fpecies of difeafe from that which 
has been now defcribed ; but no writer has yet given 
a defcription fo clear as to enable us to diftinguifh it 
from the various kinds of cutaneous foulnefs and erup- 
tion, which indeed are vulgarly termed /corbuiic, but 
which are a-kin to the itch or leprofy, and for the moft 
part require mercurials. Thefe, however, are very dif- 
ferent difeafes from the true fcorbutus, which, it is well 
known, may prevail in certain fituations on Jand as well 
as at fea, and is in no degree to be attributed to fea air. 


Genus LXXXVII. 
Elephantiafis, Sauv. gen. 302. 
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Elephantia Arabum, 


The beft account of this difeafe is that by.Dr He- 
berden,  publifhed in the firft volume of the Medical 
Tranfactions. According to him, frequently the firit 
fymptom is a fudden eruption of tubercles, or bumps 
of different fizes, of a red colour, more or lefs intenfe 
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Cook had alfo a liberal fupply of fortable foup ; Scorbutus. 
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(the laft meal always having the blame laid on it), it Plephan- 
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pe pereinee (attended with great heat and itching), on the body, ; 
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legs, arms, and face ; fometimes in the face and neck 
alone, at other times occupying the limbs only ; the 
patient is feverifh; the fever ceafing, the tubercles re- 
main indolent, and in fome degree fcirrhous, of a livid 
or copper colour, but fometimes of the natural colour 
of the fkin, or at leaft very little altered ; and fome- 
times they after fome months ulcerate, difcharging a 
fetid ichorous humour in {mall quantity, but never 
Jaudable pus. 

The features of the face {well and enlarge greatly; 
the part above the eye-brows feems inflated ; the hair 
of the eye-brows falls off, as does the hair of the beard ; 
but Dr Heberden has never feen any one whofe hair 
has not remained on his head. The ale nafi are {welled 
and feabrous ; the noftrils patulous, and fometimes af- 
fected with ulcers, which, corroding the cartilage and 
Septum nafi, oecafion the nofe to fall. The lips are tu- 
mid ; the voice is hoarfe; which fymptom has been ob- 
ferved when no ulcers have appeared in the throat, al- 
though fometimes both the throat and gums are ulce- 
rated. The ears, particularly the lobes, are thickened, 
and occupied by tubercles. ‘The natls grow fcabrous 
and rugofe, appearing fomething like the rough bark 
ofa tree; and the diftemper advancing, corrodes the 
parts gradually with a dry fordid feab or gangrenous 
ulcer; fo. that the fingers and toes rot and feparate 
joint afterjoint. In fome patients the legs feem rather 
poits than legs, being no longer of the natural fhape, 
but {welled to an enormous fize, and indurated, not 
yielding to the preffure of the fingers ; and the fuper- 
ficies is covered with very thin fcales, of a dull whitifh 
colour, feemingly much finer, but not fo white as thofe 
obferved in the pra Grecorum. ‘The whole limb is 
overfpread with tubercles, interfperfed with deep fif- 
fures ; fometimes the limb is covered with a thick moift 
feabby cruft, and net unfrequently the tubercles 
ulcerate. In others the legs are emaciated, and 
fometimes ulcerated; at other times affected with 
tubercles without ulceration. The mofcular flefh 
between the thumb and fore-finger is generally ex- 
tenuated. 

The whole fkin, particularly that of the face, has 
a remarkably fhining appearance, as if it was varnifhed 
or finely polifhed. The fenfation in the parts affect- 
ed is very obtufe, or totally abolifhed ; fo that pinch- 
ing, or puncturing the part, gives little or no uneafi- 
nefs ; and in fome patients, the motion of the fingers 
and toes is quite deftroyed. The breath is very offen- 
five ; the pulfe in general weak and flow. 

The difeafe often attacks the patient in a different 
manner from that above-defcribed, beginning almoft in- 
fenfibly ; a few indolent tubercles appearing on vari- 
ous parts of the body or limbs, generally on the legs 
or arms, fometimes on the face, neck, or breaft, and 
fometimes in the lobes of the ears, increafing by very 
flow degrees, without any diforder, previous or con- 
comitant, in refpect of pain or uneafinefs. 

To diftinguifh the diitémper from its manner of at- 
tacking the patient, Dr Heberden ftyles the firft by 
fluxion and the other by congeffion. ‘That by fluxion 
is often the attendant of a crapula, or furfeit from 
grois foods ; whereby, perhaps, the latent feeds of the 
diforder yet dormant in the mafs of blood are excited; 
and probably from frequent obfervations of this kind 
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is, that, according to the received opinion, either fith, 
(the tunny, mackarel, and fhell-fith, in particular), 
melons, cucumbers, young garden-beans, or mul- 
berries, eaten at the fame meal with butter, cheefe, 
or any preparation with milk, are fuppofed to pro- 
duce the’ diftemper, and are accordingly religioufly 
avoided. : 

Violent commotions of the mind, as anger, fear, and 
grief, have more than once been obferved to have gi- 
ven rife to the diforder ; and more frequently, in the fe- 


‘male fex, a fudden fuppreffion of an accuftomed evacu- 


ation, by bathing the legs and feet in cold water at an 
improper feafon. 

The diforder by fluxion is what is the ofteneft en- 
deavoured to be remedied by timely application ; that 
by congeftion, not being fo confpicuous, is generally 
either neglected or attempted to be concealed, until 
perhaps it be too late to be cured, at leaft ailers the 
patients would fubmit to a lorie courfe of medicine 
and ftricter regimen of diet than they are commonly 
inclined to do. 

Several incipient diforders by fluxion have been known 
to yield to an antiphlogiltic method, as bleeding, re- 
frigerant falts, in the faline draughts, and a folution 
of cryftals of tartar in water, for common drink, 
(by this means endeavouring to precipitate part of 
the peccant matter, perhaps too grofs to pafs the pores 
by the kidneys); and when once the'fever is overcome, 
the Peruvian bark combined with faffafras is the 
remedy principally to be relied on. The only to- 
pical medicine preferibed by Dr Heberden, was an 
attenuating embrocation of brandy and alkaline {pi- 
rit. By the fame method fome confirmed cafes have 
been palliated.. But, excepting in one patient, he 
never faw or heard of a confirmed elephantiafis ra- 
dically cured. He adds, however, that he never met 
with another patient pofleffed with prudence and perfe- 
verance enough to profecute the cure as he ought. 


Genus LX XXVIII. 
The Leprosy. 


Lepra, Sauv. gen. 303. Lin. 262. ~~ 129. 
Lepra Grecorum, Vog. 320. 
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T xis diftemper is but little known to phyficians in 
the weftern parts of Europe. Wallis tells us, that it 
firft begins with red pimples, or puftules, breaking out 
in various parts of the body. Sometimes they appear 
fingle ; fometimes a great number arife together, efpe- 
cially on the arms and legs; as the difeafe increafes, 
frefh pimples appear, which, joining the former, make 


‘a fort of clutters ; all which enlarge their borders, and 


fpread in an orbicular form. The fuperticies of thefe 
puftules are rough, whitith, and fcaly ; when they are 
fcratched the fcales fall off, upon which a thin ichor 
oozes out, which foon dries and hardens into a fcaly 
cruft. Thefe clufters of puftules are at firft fmall and 
few ; perhaps only three or four in an arm or leg, and 
of the fize ofa filver penny. But if the difeafe be fuf- 
fered to increafe, they become more numerous, and the 
clufters increafe to the fize of a crown-piece, but not 
exactly round. Afterwards it increafes to fuch a de- 
gree, that the whole body is covered with a leprous 
{curf. The cure of this diftemper is very much the 
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Impetigines fame with that of the Ereruanriasis. - Here; how- 


ever, recourte is frequently had to antimonial. and mer- 
curial medicines, continued for a confiderable length: 
of time. In conjun@ion with thefe, warm bathing,. 
particularly the vapour bath, has often been employed 
with advantage. 

Although what can ftnally. be called lepra is now, 
at leaft, a very rare difeafe in this country, yet to this 
general head may be referred a variety ef cutaneous 
affeCtions which are here very common, and which 
in many inftances prove very obftinate. ‘Thefe appear 
under a variety of different forms; fometimes under 
that of red puftules; fometimes of white fcurfs; 
fometimes of ulcerations; and not unfrequently a tran- 
fition takes place from one form to another, fo that. 
they cannot be divided into different genera from the 
external appearance. Thefe affections will often yield 
to.the remedies already mentioned.; but where. anti- 
monials and mercurials either fail, or from different 
circumitances are confidered as unadvifable, a cure 
may fometimes be effeéted by, others. In particular 
cafes, purging mineral waters, the deco¢tion of elm 
bark, the infufion of the cenanthe crocata, and various 
others, have been employed with. fuccefs. Diffe- 
rent external applications alfo have fometimes been 
employed with advantage. An article ufed in this 
way, known under, the name of Gowland’s lo- 
tion, with the compofition of which we are unac- 
quainted, has been much celebrated, and has been faid 
to be ufed with great fuccefs, particularly againft 
eruptions. on. the face and nofe.. 


Genus LXXXIX. FRAMBOESIA. 
The Yaws. 


Frambeefia, Sauv. gen. 125. Sag. 125. 


Defeription. The defcription which is given of thi.” 
diftemper by the anonymous author of a paper in the 
fixth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Effays (art. 76. ) 
differs, in fome circumftances, from one that Sauvages 
received from M. Virgile, an eminent furgeon of Mont- 
pelier, who practifed 12 years in the ifland of St Do- 
mingo; and therefore he diftinguifhes the frambefia 
into two fpecies, Guineenfis and Americana. 

The frambefia Guineenfis is faid by the firft men- 
tioned writer to be fo common on the coaft of Guinea 
and other parts of Africa, that it feldom fails to at- 
tack each individual of both fexes, one time or other, 
in the courfe of their lives; but moft commonly du- 
ring childhood or youth. ‘ It makes its appearance 
in little {pots on the cuticle, level with the fkin, at firft 
no larger than a pin’s head, which increafe daily, and 
become protuberant like pimples: foon after the cu- 
ticle frets off, and then, inftead of finding pus or 
ichor, in this fmall tumor, only white floughs or 
fordes appear, under which is a fmall red fungus, 
growing out of the cutis, increafing gradually to very 
different magnitudes, fome lefs than the f{malleft wood 
ftrawberry, fome as big as a rafpberry, and others ex- 
ceeding in fize even the largeft mulberries ; which berries 
they very much refemble, being knobbed as they are.” 
Thefe protuberances, which give the name to the dif- 
eafe, appear on all parts of the body : but the greateft 
numbers, and the largeft fized, are generally found in 
the groins, and about the pudenda or anus, in. the 
arm-pits, and on the face: when the yaws are very 
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numerous, they are lefs in fize. ‘The patients, in all 
other refpects, enjoy good health, do not lofe their ap- 
petite, and-feem to haye little other uneafinefs than 
what. the fores occafion.. 

M. Virgile defcribes. the fpecies of yaws that is. 
common among the negroes. of St Domingo, and 
which Sauvages has termed frambefia Americana, as be- 
ginning from an ulcer that breaks out indifcriminately 
in different parts of the body, though moft commonly 
on the legs; at firft fuperficial, and not different ffom 
a common ulcer in any other circumitances fave its not 
healing by the ufual applications ; fooner or later, 
numerous fungous excrefcences break out on the fur- 
face of the body, as before defcribed, like little berries, 
moilt, with a reddifh mucus. Belides thefe, the foles 
of the feet and palms of the hands became.raw, the 
{kin fretting off, fo as to leave the mufcles bare ; thefe 
excoriations are fometimes moift with ichor and fome- 
times dry, but always painful, and confequently very 
diftrefling. They are mentioned alfo. by the author of 
the article in the Medical Effays; and both he and 
M. Virgile obferve, that there is always one excre- 
fcence, or yaw, of an uncommon fize, which is longer 
in falling off than the others, and which is confidered 
as the ma/ffer-yaw, and fo termed. An ingenious in- 
augural differtation on the fubjeét of the yaws was 
lately publifhed at Edinburgh by Dr Jonathan An- 
derfon Ludford, now phylfician in Jamaica. The. 
author of that differtation confiders Dr Cullen'as im- 
properly referring frambeefia to the clafs of cachexiz. 
He thinks that this difeafe ought rather to be referred 
to the exanthemata; for, like the fmall-pox, he tells. 
us it has its acceflion, height, and decline. It begins 
with fome degree of fever, either more or lefs violent ; 
it may be propagated by inoculation; and it attacks 
the fame individual only once in the courfe of a life- 
time, thofe who once recover from the difeafe being ne- 
ver afterwards affected with it. Thefe particulars re- 
fpeCting frambeefia are refted not merely on the autho- 
rity of Dr Ludford, but are fupported alfo by the 
teftimony of Dr William Wright, a phyfician of dif- 
tinguifhed eminence, who, while he refided in Jamaica, 
had, in the courfe of extenfive practice, many oppor- 
tunities of obferving this difeafe, and to whom Dr 
Ludford acknowledges great obligations fer having 
communicated to him many important faéts refpeét- 
ing it. 

a Ludford confiders the yaws as being in every in- 
ftance the confequence of contagion, and as depend- 
ing ona matter /ui generis. He confiders no peculiar 
predifpofition from diet, colour, or other circumftan- 
ces, as being in any degree neceflary. He views 
the difeafe as chiefly arifing from contaét with the 
matter, in confequence of fleeping in the fame bed, 
wafhing in the fame veflel with the infected, or the 
like. In fhort, the yaws may be communicated by 
any kind of contact; nay, it is even believed that flies 
often convey the infection, when, after having gorged 
themfelves with the virulent matter by fucking the ul- 
cers of thofe who are difeafed, they make punctures in 
the flkin of fuch as are found, and thus inoculate 
them ; in confequence of which the diforder will foon 
appear, provided the morbific di/pofition of body be pre- 
fent. 

Prognofis. The yaws ate not dangerous, if the cure 
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tient has been prematurely falivated, or has taken any 
quantity of mercury, and his fkin been fuddenly clear- 
ed thereby, the cure will be very difficult, if not im- 
practicable. 

Cure. In attempting the cure of this difeafe, the 
four following indications are chiefly to be held in 
view : 

1. To-{upport the ftrength of the patient. 

-2. To promote excretion by the fkin. 

-g. To correét the vitiated fluids. 

4. ‘Fo remove and counteract the injuries done either 
to the conftitution in general, or to particular parts, 
by the difeafe. 

With the firft of thefe intentions, a liberal diet, con- 
fifting of a confiderable quantity of animal food, with 
a confiderable proportion of wine, and gentle exercife, 
are to be employed: but the cure is principally to 
be effected by mercurial falivation, after the virulent 


‘matter has been completely thrown out to the furface 
‘of the body by fudorifics. ‘The following are the par- 
‘ticular dire€tions given on this head by the author of 


the article in the Medical Effays. The yaws being an 
infectious difeafe, as foon as they begin to appear on 
a negro, he muft be removed to a houfe by himfelf ; 
or, if it is not certain whether the eruption be the 
yaws or not, fhut him up feven days, and look on him 
again, as the Jews were commanded to do with their 
lepers, and in that time you may be commonly cer- 
tain. 

As foon as you are convinced that it is the yaws, 
give a bolus of flowers of fulphur, with camphor and 
theriaca. Repeat this bolus every night for a fortnight 
or three weeks, or till the yaws come to the. height ; 
that is, when they neither increafe in fize or number : 
then throw your patient into a gentle falivation with 
calomel given in {mall dofes, without farther prepara- 
tion ; five grains repeated once, twice, or thrice a-day, 
is fufficient, as the patient can bear it. If he fpitsa 
quart in 24 hours, it is enough. Generally, when the 
falivation is at this height, all the yaws are covered 
with a dry fcaly cruft or feab ; which, if numerous, 
look terribly. ‘Thefe fall off daily in {mall white fcales; 
and in ten or twelve days leave the {kin fmooth and 
clean. Then the calomel may be omitted, and the 
falivation permitted to go off of itfelf. A dram of 
corrofive fublimate diffolved in an ounce of rum or 
brandy, and the folution daubed en the yaws, will, it 
is faid, ip general clear the {kin intwo days time. 

After the falivation, fweat the patient twice or thrice 
in a frame or chair with fpirits of wine; and give an 
alterative eleétuary of xthiops and gum guaiac. He 
may likewife ufe the decoétion of guiacum and fafla- 
fras fermented with melaffes, for his conftant drink 
while the electuary is taking, and a week or a fort- 
night after the eletuary is finifhed. 

The mafter-yaw muft be confumed an eighth or a 
tenth part of aninch below the fkin, with Mercur. corrof. 
rub. &F alum. uff. an. part. equal. and digefted with 
Ung. bafil. flav. 3}. and mercur. corrof. rub. 3}. and 
cicatrized with lint preffed out of {pirits of wine, and 
with the vitriol of copper. 

After the yaws are cured, fome patients are affifted 
with carbuncles in their feet ; which fometimes render 
thesn incapable, of walking, unlefs with pain. The 
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method of cure is, by bathing: and paring, to deftroy Trichoma. 
the cuticle, and then proceed as in the mafter-yaw. ——V—™ 


The gentle efcharotics are to be preferred, efpecially 
here ; and all imaginable care is to be taken to avoid 
the tendons and periofteum. 

To children under fix or fever years old, at the pro- 
per time of falivating, when the yaws are come to 
their full growth, give a grain or two of calomel in 
white fugar, once a-day, once in two days, or once in. 
three days, fo as only to keep their mouthsa little fore 
till the yaws dry, and, falling off in white fcales, leave 
the {kin clean., This fucceeds always, but requires a 
longer time than in adults. 

In St Domingo they falivated by undtion ; but it 
does not appear that fuccefs always followed this 
practice. It is alfo ufual in that ifland to give the fo- 
lution of corrofive fublimate along with a decoction 
of farfaparilla. Twelve ounces of this root, and 12 
pounds of the coarfeft fugar, macerated for 15 days in 
12 quarts of water, is mentioned asa {pecific, and {aid 
to be the prefcription of an Englifh phyfician ; the 
dofe is four ounces every fixth hour. 


Genus XC. TRICHOMA. 
The Prrca Potonrca, or Plaited Hair. 


Trichoma, Sauv. gen. 311. Sag. 137. 
Plica, Lin. 313. 
Plica five Rhopalofis, Vog. 323. 


Tuts diforder is only met with in Poland and Li- 
thuania, and confitts of feveral blood-veffels running 
from the head into the ends of the hairs ; which cleave 
together, and hang from the head in broad flat pieces, 
generally about an ell in length, but fometimes they 
are five or fix yards long ; one patient hath more or 
lefs of thefe, up to 20, and fometimes 30. They are 
painful to the wearer, and odious to every fpetator. 
At the approach of winter an eruptive fever happens 
to many in thefe countries: the eruptions principally 
infeft the head, and when at the height an ichorous hu- 
mour flows from them. In this ftate they are too ten- 
der to admit of being touched, and the matter running 
down the hairs mats them together; the fin by de- 
grees breaking, the ramifications of the capillary vef- 
fels following the courfe of the hair, or prolonged out 
of the fkin, are increafed to a vaft length. 

No method of relief is yet known ; for if the dif- 
charge be checked, orthe veflels cut off, the confequence 
is an increafe of more miferable fymptoms, and in the 
end death. Sennertus fays, when all the morbid mat- 
ter is thrown out of the body the plice fall off fponta- 
neoufly. He farther obferves, that the only fafe prac- 
tice in this cafe is, to folicit the peccant matter to the 
hairs, to which it naturally tends ; and that this is beft 
anfwered by lotions of bear’s-breech. Some fay that 
a deco¢tion of the herb club-mofs, and its feeds, with 
which the head is to be wafhed, is a fpecific. 


Genus XCI, ICTERUS. 


The Jaunpice. 


Iéerus, Lin. 224. Vog. 306. Boerh. 918. Funck 
go. 
Aurigo, Sauv. gen. 306. Sag. 132. 
Cachexia ifterica, Hojfm. MUI, 301. 
Q42 
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Defeription. The jaundice firft thows itfelf by a lift- 
leffnefs and want of appetite, the patient becomes dull, 
epprefled, and generally coftive. Thefe fymptoms 
have continued but a very fhort time, when a yellow 
colour begins to diffufe itfelf over the ‘unica albuginea, 
or white part of the eye, and the nails of the fingers ; 
the urine becomes high coloured, with a yellowith fe- 
diment capable of giving a yellow tin to linen; the 
ftools are whitifh or grey. In’ fome there is a moft 
violent pain in the epigaftric region, which is confider- 
ably increafed after meals. Sometimes the patient has 
a continual propenfity to fleep ; but in others there is 
too great watchfulnefs ; and fometimes the pain is fo 
great, that though the patient be fleepy he cannot 
compofe himfelf to reft. The pains come by fits ; and 
moft women who have had the jaundice and born chil- 
dren, agree, that they are more violent than labour- 
pains. Avs the difeafe increafes, the yellow colour be- 
comes more and more deep; an itching is felt all over 
the fkin; and.even the internal membranes of the vif- 
cera, the bones, and the brain itfelf, become tinged, as 
hath been fhown from diffeétions, where the bones have 
been found tinged fometimes for years after the jaun- 
dice has been cured. 

In like manner, all the fecretions are affeGted with 
the yellow colour of the bile, which in this difeafe is 
diffufed throughout the whele mafs of fluids. The fa- 
liva becomes yellowith and bitter ; the urine exceffively 
high-coloured, in fuch a manner as to appear almoft 
black ; nay, the blood itfelf is fometimes faid to ap- 
pear of a yellow colour when drawn from a vein; yet 
Dr Heberden fays that he never faw the milk altered 
in its colour, even in cafes of very deep jaundice. In 
procefs of time the blood begins to acquire a tendency 
to diffolution and putrefaction ; which is known by 
the patient’s colour changing from a deep yellow to a 
black or dark yellow. .Hzmorrhagiés enfue from vari- 
ous parts of the body, and the patients frequently die 
of an apoplexy ; though in fome the difeafe degene- 
rates into an incurable dropfy ; and there have not been 
wanting inftances of fome who have died of the dropfy 
after the jaundice itfelf had been totally removed. 

Caufes. As the jaundice confifts in a diffufion of 
the bile throughout the whole fyftem, it thence fol- 
lows, that whatever may favour this diffufion is alfo to 


_be reckoned among the caufes of jaundice. Many dif- 


putes have arifen concerning the manner in which the 
bile is reforbed into the blood; but it is now generally 
agreed that it is taken up by the lymphatics of the 
gall-bladder and biliary ducts. Hence, a jaundice 
may arife from any thing obfiru@ing the paflage of 
the bile into the duodenum, or from any thing which 
alters the ftate of the lymphatics in fuch a manner as 
to make them capable of abforbing the bile in its na- 
tural ftate. Hence the jaundice may arife from {cirrhi 
of the liver or other vifcera prefling upon the biliary 
duéis, and obftruCting the paffage of the bile ; from 
flatus diftending the duodenum, and fhutting up the 
entrance of the ductus communis choledochus into it; 
from the fame orifice being plugged up by vifcid bile, 
or other fordes; but by far the moft frequent caufe of 
jaundice is the formation of calculi, or more properly 
biliary concretions: for although they were long con- 
fidered as being of a calcareous nature, yet more accu- 
rate experiments have now demonitrated, that they con- 
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fift principally of a febaceous matters accordingly, while 
they are fo light as to {wim in water, they are alfo 
highly inflammable. Thefe are found of almoit all 
fizes, from that of a fimall pea to that ofa walnut, or 
bigger; they are of different colours; and fometimes 
appear as if formed in the inward part by cryftalliza- 
tion, but of lamelle on the outer part; though fome- 
times the outward part ‘1s covered with rough and 
fhining cryftals, while the inward part is lamellated. 
Thefe enter into the biliary duéts, and obftru@ them, 
cauling a jaundice, with violent pain for fome time ; 
and which can be cured by no means till the concretion 
is either paffed entirely through the ductus,communis 
or returned into the gall-bladder. Sometimes, in the 
opinion of many celebrated phyficians, the jaundice is 
occafioned by fpafmodic conitrictions ef the biliary 
ducts; but this is denied by others, and it is not yet 
afcertained whether thefe ducts ‘are capable of being 
affected by fpafm or not, as the exiftence of mufcular 
fibres in them has not with certainty been difcovered. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that violent fits of paf- 
fion have often produced jaundice, fometimes tempora- 
ry, but frequently permanent. This has been by fome 
deemed a fufficient proof of the fpafmodic contraction 
of the ducts; but their opponents fuppofe, that the 
agitation occafioned by the paffion might puth for- 
ward fome biliary concretion into a narrow part of the 
dud, by which means a jaundice would certainly be 
produced, till the concretion was either driven back- 
ward or forward into the duodenum altogether. But 
even firppofing the ducts themfelves to be incapable of 
fpafm, yet there can be no doubt that by a fpafm of 
the inteftines biliary concretions may be retained in 
the ducts ; and indeed it is principally where the duc 
entering obliquely into the intefline forms as it were @ 
{pecies of valve that thefe concretions are retained. 

In a very relaxed ftate of the body there is alfo an 
abforption of the bile, as in the yellow fever ; and in- 
deed in all putrid diforders there isa kind of yellowith 
tin& over the fkin, though much lefs than in the true 
jaundice. The reafon of this is, that in thefe difor- 
ders there is ufually an increafed fecretion. of bile, 
commonly of a thinner confiftence than in a healthy 
ftate, while the orifices of the lymphatics are probably 
enlarged, and thus ready to abforb a fluid fomewhat 
thicker than what they ought to take up in a healthy 
ftate; but thefe diforders are of fhort duration in com- 
parifon with the real jaundice, which. fometimes lafts 
for many years. ‘Thefe affections, however, cannot 
with propriety in any cafe be confidered as real in- 
tances of jaundice ; for to conftitute that difeafe, bile 
muft not only be prefent in the blood, but wanting in 
the alimentary canal. : 

It is obfervable, that women are more fubject to 
jaundice than men, which probably arifes from their 
more fedentary life ; for this, together with fome of 
the depreflmg paffions of the mind, are found to pro- 
mote the acceffion of the difeafe, if not abfolutely to 
produce it. Pregnant women: alfo are frequently. at- 
tacked by the jaundice, which goes off after their de- 
livery. 

Prognofis. As jaundice may arife from many dif- 
ferent caufes, fome of which cannot be difcovered du- 
ring the patient’s life, the prognofis muft on. this ac- 
count be very uncertain, The only cafes which admit 
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or obftructions of the biliary duéts by vifcid bile ; for 
the coneretions are feldom of fuch a fize that the 
du@s will not let them pafs through, though frequent- 
ly not without extreme pain. Indeed this pain, though 
fo violent, and almoft intolerable to thé fick perfon, 
affords the beft prognofis ; as the phyfician may rea- 
dily affure his patient that there is great hope of 
his being relieved from it. The coming on of a gentle 
diarrheea, attended with bilious flools, together with 
the ceffation of pain, are figns of the difeafe being 
cured. We are not, however, always to conclude, be- 
caufe the difeafe is not attended with acute pain, that 
it is therefore incurable ; for frequently the paflage of 
a concretion through the biliary duéts is accompanied 
only with a fenfation of flight uneafinefs. 

Care. ‘The great object to be aimed at in the cure 
of jaundice is unqueftionably the removal of the caufe 
which obftru&ts the paffage of bile into the inteftine : 
But before this can be accomplifhed, practices are often 
neceflary for alleviating urgent fymptoms; which may 
be done fometimes by fupplying the want of bile in 
the alimentary canal, fometimes by affording an exit 
for bilious matter from the general mafs of blood, but 
mott frequently by obviating the effects of diftenfion 


and obftruGion to the circulation in the fyftem of the . 


liver. 

‘The meafures to be employed for the removal of the 
obftruGion muft depend very much on the nature of 
the obftructing caufe. 

When the jaundice arifes from indurated fwellings 
or fcirrhi of the vifcera, it is abfolutely incurable; ne- 
verthelefs, as thefe cannot always be difcovered, the 
phyfician ought to proceed in every cate of jaundice as 
if it arofe from calculi. The indications here are, 1.'To 
diffolve the concretions; and, 2. To prevent their for- 
mation a fecond time. But unhappily the medical 
art has not yet afforded a folvent for biliary concre- 
tions. They cannot even be diffolved when tried out 
of the body either by acids or alkalies, or any thing 
but a mixture of oil of turpentine and fpirit of wine ; 
and thefe fubftances are by far too irritating to be 
given in fufficient quantity to affect a concretion in 
the biliary du€ts. Boerhaave obferves, that difeafes 
of the liver are much more difficult to cure than thofe 
in any other part of the body; becaufe of the diffi- 
culty there is in getting at the part affected, and the 
tedious and round-about paflage the blood hath to it. 
The juice of common grafs has indeed been recom- 
mended as a fpecific in the jaundice, but on no very 
good foundation. Gliffon obferves, that black cattle 
are fubje€ to biliary concretions when fed with hay 
or dried ftraw in winter, but are cured by the fuccu- 
lent grafs in the {pring ; and Van Swieten tells a ftrange 
ftory of a man who cured himfelf of the jaundice by 
living almoft entirely on grafs, of which he de- 
voured fuch quantities, that the farmers were wont to 
drive him out of their fields; but other pra¢titioners 
have by no means found this in any degree effectual. 
The only method of cure now attempted in the jaundice 
js to expel the concretion into the inteftines; for which 
vomits and exercife are the principal medicines. ‘The 
former are juftly reckoned the moft efficacious medi- 
cines, as they powerfully fhake all the abdominal and 
thoracic vifcera; and thus tend to diflodge any ob- 
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firu€ting matter that may be contained in them. But Icterus. 


if there be a tendency to inflammation, vomits mul 
not be exhibited till bleeding has been premifed. We 
mutft alfo proceed with caution if the pain be very 
fharp; for in all cafes where the difeafe is attended 
with violent pain, it will be neceffary to allay it by 
opiates before the exhibition of an emetic. There is 
alfo danger, that, by a continued ufe of vomits, a con- 
cretion which is too large to pafs, may be fo impatted 
in the duds, that it cannot even be returned into the 
gall-bladder, which would otherwife have happened. 
in all cafes, therefore, if no relief follows the exhibition 
of the fecond or third emetic, it will be prudent to for- 
bear their farther ufe for fome time. 

Of all kinds of exercife, that of riding on horfeback 
is moft to be depended upon in this difeafe. It ope- 
rates in the fame manner with vomits, namely, by the 
concuffion it gives to the vifceras and therefore the 
cautions neceflary to be obferved in the ufe of vomits 
are alfo neceflary to be obferved in the ufe of riding. 
Cathartics alfo may be of fervice, by cleanfing the 
prime vie, and foliciting a difcharge of the bile into 
the inteflines; but they mutt not be of too draftic a 
nature, elfe they may produce incurable ob{tructions, 
by bringing forward concretions that are too large 
to pafs. Anodynes and the warm bath are fervice- 
able by their relaxing quality ; and there can be no 
doubt that, from ating as powerful antifpafmodics, 
they often give an opportunity for the difcharge of 
concretions by very flight caufes, when they would 
otherwife be firmly retained. Soap has been fuppofed 
to do fervice as a folvent; but this is now found te 
be a miftake, and it ats in no other way than as a re- 
laxant or as a gentle purgative. 

But when all means of relief fail, as in eafes of fcir- 
rhous, we can then only attempt to palliate the fymp- 
toms, and preferve the patient’s life as long as poflible. 
This is beft accomplifhed by diuretics; for thus a great 
quantity of bilious matter is evacuated, and the fy{tem. 
is freed from the bad confequences which enfue on its 
{tagnation in the habit. But even this is by no means 
equal to the common evacuation by ftool 5 nor can all 
the attempts to fupply the want of bile in the inteftines 


by bitters and other ftomachics reftore the patient to - 


his wonted appetite and vigour. If the pain be very 
violent, we muit on all occafions have receurfe to 
opiates; or if the blood has acquired a tendency to 
diffolution, it muft be counteracted by proper anti- 
feptics. 

If the difeafe goes off, its return muft be prevented 
by a courfe of tonic medicines, particularly the Peru- 
vian bark and antifeptics: but we can by no means be 
certain that the jaundice will not return, and that at 
any interval; for there may be a number of concre- 
tions in the gall-bladder, and though one hath paffed,. 
another may very quickly follow, and produce a new 
fit of jaundice ; and thus fome people have continued 
to be affected with the diftemper, at fhort intervals, 
during life. 

In the Eaft-Indies, mercury has been lately recom- 
mended as exceedingly efficacious in diforders of the 
liver, efpecially thofe which follow intermitting and 
remitting fevers. Dr Monro, in his Obfervations on 
the means of preferving the health of foldiers, acquaints: 
us, that he has feen fome icteric cafeswhich, he thought,, 
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dulcis at night, and a purge next morning; and this 
repeated two or three times a-week. 

Infants are fubject to a temporary jaundice, com- 
monly called the gum, foon after birth, the caufe of 
which is not well underftood. It differs remarkably 
from the common jaundice; as, in the latter, the dif- 
eafe is firft difcoverable in the white of the eyes; but 
though the fkin of infants in the gum is all over yel- 
low, their eyes always remain clear. The diforder 
goes off {pontaneoufly, or by the ufe of a gentle pur 
gative or two. 


CLASS 1V. LOCALES. 


Lin. Cl. XI. Vog. Cl. X. 
Sag. Cl. I. 


Plage, Sag. Cl. LI. 
Morbi organici Autorum. 


Orver I. DYS ASTHESIA. 


Dyfefthefiz, Sauv. Cl. VI. Ord. I. . Sag. Cl. IX. 
Ord. I. 


Genus XCII. CALIGO. 
The Cararacr. 


Caligo, Sauv. gen. 153. Vog. 288. Sag. gen. 259. 
Cataracta, Lin. 109. 


A catara@ is-an obftruCtion of the pupil, by the in- 
terpofition of fome opaque :fubftance which either di- 
minifhes or totally extinguifhes the fight. 
nerally an opacity in the cryftalline humour. Ina 
recent or beginning catarad, the fame medicines are 
to be ufed as in the gutta ferena ; and they will fome- 
times fucceed. -But when this does not happen, and 
the catara&t becomes‘firm, it mutt be couched, or ra- 
ther extracted; for-which operation, fee Surcery.— 
Dr Buchan fays:he has refolved a recent cataract by 
giving the patient‘fome purges with calomel, keeping 
a poultice. of frefh ‘hemlock conftantly upon the eye, 
and a perpetual blifter on the neck. 

There 1s, however, but little reafon to fuppofe that 
thefe practices will frequently fucceed. A refolution 
can only be effected here by an abforption of the 
‘Opaque matter ; and where this is poffible, there is 
‘perhaps a better chance of its being effected by the 
agency of the ele¢tric fluid than by any other means. 
For this purpofe electricity is chiefly applied under 


. the form of the eleéric aura, as it has been called; but 


even this is very rarely fuccefsful. 


Genus XCIIT. AMAUROSIS. 
The Gutra SERENA. 


Amaurofis, Sauv. gen. 155. Lin. 110. Vog. 238. 
Sag. 261. 

Amblyopia, Lin. 108. Vog. 236. 

A gutta ferena is an abolition of the fight without 
any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. In every cafe 
it depends on an affection of fome part of the optic 
nerve. But the affections which may produce this 
difeafe are of different kinds. When it is owing to a 


It is ge-" 


CoP eN es 
of a cure ; but when it proceeds from a. compreffion 
of the nerves by redundant humours, thefe may be in 
fome meafure drained off, and the patient relieved. 
For this purpofe, the body muft be kept open with 
the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be young, 
and of a fanguine habit, he may be bled. Cupping 
with {earifications on the back part of the head will 
likewife be of ufe. -A running at the nofe may be 
promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating powders, &c. 
But the moft likely means of relieving the patient, 
are iffues or blifters kept open for a long time on the 
back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the 
neck; which have been known to reftore fight even af- 
ter it had-been for a eonfiderable time loft.—Should 
thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to a mercurial faliva- 
tion; or, what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe better, 
12 grains of the corrofive fublimate mercury may be 
diffolved in an Englifh pint and a half of brandy, and 
a table-{poonful of it taken twice a-day, drinking half 
a pint of the deco@tion of farfaparilla after it.—Of 
late ele&tricity has been much celebrated as efficacious, 
when no other thing could do fervice; and here it 
has in fome degree the fame chance of fuccefs as in. 
other cafes of infenfibility, depending on an affection 
of the nerves, in fome of which it has certainly in par- 
ticular cafes been ef ufe. 

In the amaurofis, Dr Porterfield obferves, that it is 
of the utmoft confequence to know of how long ftand- 
ing the difeafe has been; which is not always eafily 
done if one eye only be affected. ‘This is a very effen- 
tial point; becaufe an amaurofis of long ftanding is al- 
together incurable. Mr Boyle mentions the ¢afe of a 
man who had a catara& for feveral years without know- 
ing it himfelf, though others did. He difcovered it 
at laft by happening to rub his found eye, and was {ur- 
prifed to find himfelf in the dark. When a perfon 
therefore has a gutta ferena only in one of the eyes, he 
may thinkithat the eye has but lately loftthe power of 
fight; though this perhaps has been the cafe for feveral 
years, On the other hand, he may imagine that a recent 
difeafe of this kind is really of long ftanding. But by in- 
quiring at what time he firft became fubje& to mi- 
{takes in all actions that require the diftance to be ex- 
actly diftinguifhed, as in pouring liquor into a glafs, 
{fnuffing a candle, threading a needle, we may difcover 
the age of the difeafe, and thence be affifted to form 
amore juit prognoltic with refpect- to its cure. Dr 
Porterfield gives an inftance of his conjeCturing in this 
manner concerning the cafe of a young lady who had 


difcovered a lofs of fight in one of her eyes only the . 


day before. The difeafe was thought to be of long 
ftanding ; but as the Doétor found that fhe had only 
been fubje€t to miftakes of the kind above mentioned 
for about a month, he drew a favourable prognottic, 
and the difeafe was cured. 


Genus XCIV. DYSOPIA. 
Depravep Vision. 
Amblyopia, Sauv. gen. 154. Sag. 258. 


There are feveral {pecies referred to this genus by 

Dr Cullen, viz. 
1. Dyfopia TenesraruM; 2. Dy/fopia Luminis.— 
The former of thefe is properly the nydalopia, or night- 
blindnefs, 


Pradi 


decay or waiting of the optic nerve, it does not admit Amaur 


Hice. 


xz 


' without feeling any other inconvenience. 


Greek and Latin writers, there is a dire& oppofition 
in the ufe of this word nydalopra 3 fome faying it fig- 
nifies ‘‘ thofe-who cannot fee by night,’? and others ex- 
prefs by it ‘* thofe who cannot fee during the day, but 
during the aight.”’~-'The difference in the account of 


. this diforder, as to its appearing in the night or in 


the day, is reconciled by confidering it as of the in- 
termitting kind : the difference then will confit in the 
different times of its approach ; fo it may be called pe- 
riodical blindne/s. Intermittents appearing in a variety 
of modes, and the fuccefs of the bark in fome in- 
flances of this fort of blindnefs, both favour the opi- 
nion of its being an intermittent difeafe of the eyes; 
and this view has accordingly been taken of it by fome 
late writers, particularly in fome papers in the Lon- 
don Medical Obfervations, and Medical TranfaGtions. 

3. Dyfopia Proximorum ( Prefbyiia), or the defe& 
of thofe who /ee only at too great diftance. 4. Dy/o- 
pia Disstrorum ( Myopia), or the defe& of thofe who 
are /hortfighted.—Thefe are diforders which depend en 
the original ftruéture or figure of the eye, therefore 
admit of no cure. The inconveniences arifing from 
them may, however, be in fome meafure remedied by 
the help of proper glaffes. The former requires the 
aid of a convex, and the latter of a concave glafs. 

5. Dyfopia Larerauis; a defect by which objects 
cannot be viewed diftinGly but in an oblique pofition. 
— Thus, in viewing an object placed on the left, they 
turn their face and eye to the right, and vice ver/a.— 
This diforder may proceed from various caufes both 
natural and accidental, fome of which admit of no re- 
medy. If it be occafioned by a partial adhefion of the 
eye-lids, the hand of the furgeon is required: if by a 
tranfverfe pofition of the pupil, fome mechanical con- 
trivance 1s neceflary. If it be owing to an albugo co: 


vering part ef the pupil, or to a film rendering a. por-- 


tion of the cornea opaque, the remedies for thefe af- 
fe&tions are to be here applied. 


Genus XCV. PSEUDOBLEPSIS. 


Imacinary Vision.of Objects which do not exift. 


Suffufio, Sauv. gen. 217. Sag. 329. 
Phantafma, Lin. 73. Sag. 280. 


This very often takes place when the bedy is dif: 
eafed, and then the patient is faid to be delirious; 
Sometimes, however, in thefe cafes, it does not amount 
to delirium; but the perfon imagines he fees gnats or 
other infeéts flying before his eyes; or fometimes; 
that every thing he looks at has: black fpots in it, 
which laft:is a very dangerous fign. Sometimes alfo 
{parks of fire appear before the eyes; which appear- 
ances are not to be difregarded, as they frequently 
precede apoplexy or epilepfy. Sometimes, however, 
people have been affected in this manner during life 
Such a dif- 
order can rarely if ever be cured, 


Genus XCVI. DYSECQEA: 
Dsarness, or Difficully of Hearing, 
Genus XCVII. PARACUSIS. 

Depravation of Hearina.. 


Paracufis, Sauv. gen. 159. Sag. 265. 
Syrigmus, Sauv. gen. 219. Sag. 231. 
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Foe be-blindnefs, of ancient authors. _ But amongft both the 
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The functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, Pzracufis. 


ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hear- 
ing may likewife be hurt by exceffive noife; violent 
colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, or other fub- 
ftances flicking in the cavity of the ear; too great a 
degree of moifture or drynets of the ear. Deafnefs is 
very often the effet of old age, and is incident to 
molt people in the decline of life. Sometimes it is 
owing to an original fault in the ftru€ture or forma- 
tion of the ear itfelf. When this is the cafe it admits 
ef no cure; and the unhappy perfon not only conti- 
nues deaf, but generally likewife dumb, for life. 

When deafnefs is the effe& of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. 
When it proceeds from cold applied to the head,. the 
patient mutt be careful to keep his head warm, efpe- 
cially in the night; he fhould likewife take fome gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them fre- 
quently in lukewarm water at bed-time. When deaf- 
nefs is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off after 
the patient recovers. If it proceed from dry wax 
{ticking in the ears, it may be foftened by dropping 
oil into them ; afterwards they muft be fyringed with 
warm milk and water. 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking. into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of 
camphorated f{pirit of wine, or tin€ture of afafcetida, 
may be mixed together, and a few drops of it put into 
the ear every night at bed-time, {topping them after- 
wards with a little wool or cotton.. Some, inftead of 
oil, put.a {mall flice of the fat of bacon into each ear, 
which is faid to anfwer the purpofe very well—When - 
the ears abound with moifture, it may be drained off 
by an.iffue or feton, which f{hould be made.as near the 
affected parts as poffible. Wiig 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall 
of an eel mixed with {pirit.of wine, to be dropped in- 
to the ear; others, equal parts of Hungary-water and 
fpirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber and muik ; 
and Brookes fays, he. has often known: hardnefs. of 
hearing cured by putting a grain or two of mufk in- 
to the ear with cotton-wool. Where, however, an 
application with confiderable itimulant power is necef- 
fary, camphorated oil, with the addition of a few drops 
of volatile alkaline fpirit, may be confidered as one of 
the beft. 1t is proper, however, to begin with a {mall 
quantity of the alkali, increafing it as the ear is found 
to bear it. In fome initances, where deafnefs depends 
ona flate of infenfibility in the. nerves, ele¢tricity, par- 
ticularly under the form either: of. fparks or of the 
electric aura, has been employed with great fuccefs. 
But thefe and other applications muft be varied ac- 
cording to the caufe of the diforder. 

Though fuch applications may fometimes be of fer- 
vice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently they 
do-hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tam- 
pered with; they are tender organs, and require a very 
delicate touch. For this reafon, what we would chief- 
ly recommend in-deafnefs, is to keep the head warm. 
From whatever caufe this diforder proceeds, this is al- 
ways proper; and more benefir has often been derived 
from it alone, in the moft obftinate cafes of deafnefs,., 
than from any medicines whatever.: 

Gaxus- 
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Gervs XCVIEH, ANOSMIA, 
Defe& of SMELLING. 


Anofmia, Sauv. gen. 156. Lin. 113. 
Sag. 262. 


. Caufes. Morbid affeCtions in the fenfe of {melling, 
may be confidered with refpect to their caufes, as ari- 
fing from one of two fources; either from fome orga- 
nic affection of the parts here principally concerned, 
or from a mere atonic ftate of the parts without any 
obvious affeétion. The fenfe of fmelling may be di- 
minifhed or deftroyed by various difeafes of the parts; 
as, the moifture, drynefs, inflammation or fuppuration 
of that membrane which lines the infide of the nofe 
commonly called the ol/faétory membrane ; the compreffion 
of the nerves which fupply this membrane, or fome 
fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. A defect, or 
too great a degree of folidity, of the fmall fpongy 
bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, 
&e, may likewife impair the fenfe of fmelling. It 
may alfo be injured by a colleftion of fetid matter in 
thofe caverns, which keeps conttantly exhaling from 
them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenfe of 
fmelling than taking great quantities of fnuff, 

Cure. Whenthe nofe abounds with moitture, after 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off 
irritation and coagulate the thin fharp ferum may 
be applied; as the oil of anife mixed with tine flour, 
eamphire diffolved in oil of almonds, &c. The va- 
pours of amber, frankincenfe, gum-maftic, and ben- 
jamin, may likewife be received into the nofe and 
mouth. For moiftening the mucus when it is too dry, 
fome recommend {nuff made of the leaves of marjoram, 
mixed with oil of amber, and anifeed ; or a fternuta- 
tory of calcined white vitriol, 12 grains of which may 
~ be mixed with two ounces of marjoram-water and fil- 
trated. The fteam or vapour of vinegar thrown 
upon hot iron received up the noftrils is likewife 
of ufe for foftening the mucus, opening obftructions, 
&e. 

If there be an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be 
dreffed with fome emollient ointment, to which, if the 
pain be very great, a little landanum may be added. 
Tf it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured without 
mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive 
fublimate in brandy may be taken, as directed in the 
gutta ferena. The ulcer ought likewife to be wathed 
with it; and the fumes of cinnabar may be received 
up the noftrils. 

Lf there be reafon to fufpe&t that the nerves which 
fupply the’organs of fmelling are inert or want fti- 
mulating, volatile falts, flrong fnuffs, and other things 
which occafion {neezing, may be applied to the nofe. 
The forehead may likewife be anointed with balfam 
of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of 
amber. 


Vog. 248. 


Genus XCIX. AGEUSTIA. 
Defed of Tastine. 


Ageuttia, Sauv. gen. 157. Sag. 263. 

Ageuttia, Lin. 114. 

Apogeufis, Vog. 449. 

Caufe. This difeafe alfo may arife either fram an 


organic affeCtion, or an atonic ftaie of the parts. ‘The 
N° 208. 


aphthe, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue; 
it may be depraved by a fault of the faliva, which, be- 
ing difcharged into the mouth, gives the fame fenfa- 
tion as if the food which the perfon takes had really a 
bad tafte; or it may be entirely deitroyed by injuries 
done to the nerves of the tongue and palate. Few 
things prove more hurtful either to the fente of tafting 
or fmelling than obftinate colds, efpecially thofe which 
affect the head. 

Cure. When the tafte is diminifhed by filth, mu- 
cus, &¢c. the tongue ought to be feraped, and fre- 
quently wathed with a mixture of water, vinegar, and 
honey, or fome other detergent. When the faliva is 
vitiated, which feldom happens unlefs in fevers or 
other difeafes, the curing of the diforder is the cure 
of this fymptom, ‘To relieve it, however, in the mean 
time, the following practices may be of ufe: if there 
be a bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomits, 
purges, and other things which evacuate bile: what 
is called a nidorous tafe, avifing from putrid ‘humours, 
is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other 
acids: a falt tafte is cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors: an acid tafte is deftroyed by abforbents 
and alkaline falts, as powder of oytter-thells, falt of 
wormwood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves which fupply the 
organs of tafte is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe- 
radifh, or other ftimulating fubftances, will help to 
recover if. 


Genus C, ANASTHESIA. 
Defed of the Senfe of Frerine. 


Sauv. gen. 164. Lin. 218. Vog. 26%. 


Caufes, &c. This fenfe may be hurt by any thing 
that obftructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 
being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching, 


as preffure, extreme cold, &c. It may likewife be 
hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when the 
nerve is not fufficiently covered by the cuticle or fcarf- 
fkin, or where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it 
is too delicate. Whatever diforders the funétions of 
the brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe of touching. 
Hence it appears to proceed from the fame general 
canfes as pally. and apoplexy, and requires nearly the 
fame method of treatment. 

In a flupor, or defect of touching, which arifes 
from an obftruction of the cutaneous nerves, the pa- 
tient mutt firft be purged ; afterwards fuch medicines 
as excite the aCtion of the nerves, or ftimulate the fy- 
item, may be ufed. For this purpofe, the fpirit of 
hartfhorn, either by itfelf or combined with effential 
oils, horfe-radifh, &c. may be taken inwardly ; the 
difordered parts, at the fame time, may he frequently 
rubbed with frefh nettles or fpirit of fal ammoniac, 
Blifters and finapifms applied to the parts will like- 
wife be of ufe; and alfo warm bathing, efpecially in 
the natural hot-baths. 


Orverll DYSOREXIA. 


Sect. 1. APPET/TUS ERRONEI. 


Morofitates, Sawv. Clafs VIII. Order IT. Sag. 
Clafs XIII, Order If. 


6 Pathetici, 


Practic 


tafte may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, Ageutti 


actice, 


byforexize 
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Pathetici, Lin. Clafs V. Order II. 
Hypereithefes, Vog. Clafs VII. 


Genus Cl. BULIMIA. 


InsatraBLe Hunocer, or Canine Appetite. 


Bulimia, Sauv. gen, 223. Lin. 79. Sag. gen. 335. 
Bulimus, Vog. 296. 

Addephagia, Vog. 297. 

Cynorexia, Vog. 298. 


This difeafe is commonly owing to fome fault in 
the ftomach, by which the aliments are thrown out 
too foon; and unlefs the perfon be indulged in his 
defire for eating, he frequently falls into fainting fits. 
Sometimes it is attended with fuch a ftate of the fto- 
mach, that the aliment is rejeGted by vomit almoft im- 
mediately after being fwallowed ; after which the ap- 
petite for food returns as violent as ever. But there 
are many circumftances which feem to render it pro- 
bable that it more frequently arifes from a morbid 
condition of the fecreted fluid poured into the fto- 
mach, by means of which the aliment is diffolved. 
When the activity of this fluid is morbidly increafed, 
it will both produce too fudden a felution of the folid 
aliment, and likewife operate as a powerful and pecu- 
liar ftimulus to the ftomach, giving an uneafy fenfa- 
tion, fimilar to that which takes place in natural hun- 
ger. Such things are preper for the cure as may 
enable the ftomach to perform its office: chaly- 
beates and other tonics will generally be proper. 
In fome, brandy drunk in a morning has been ufe- 
ful; and frequent fmoking tobacco has relieved others. 
Oil, fat meat, pork, opiates, and in fhort every 
thing which in a found perfon would be moft apt 
to pall the appetite, may alfo be ufed as tempo- 
rary expedients, but cannot be expected to perform 
a cure. In fome, the pylorus has been found too 
large ; in which cafe the difeafe muft have been in- 
curable. 


Genus CII, POLYDIPSIA. 


Excessive T Hirst. 


Polydipfia, Sauv. gen. 224. Lin. 80. Prog. 275. 
Sag. 336. 


This is almoft always fymptomatic ; and oecurs in 
fever, dropfy, fluxes, &c. The cure is very generally 
obtained only by the removal of the primary difeafe ; 
and it is beft palliated by the gradual introduGion of 
diluents: But when thefe are contraindicated, it may 
often be fuccefsfully obviated by fach articles taken 
into the mouth as have effect in augmenting the flow 
of faliva. 


Genus CIIl. PICA. 
Loneine, or Fale Appetite. 


Pica, Sauv. gen. 222. Sag. 334. 
Citta, Lin. 78. 

Allotriophagia, Vog. 299. 
Malacia, Vag. 300. 


The pica is alfo very generally fymptomatic of 
other difeafes, as of worms, chlorofis, pregnancy, &c. ; 
and is therefore chiefly. te be combated by the re- 
moval of the primary affection. It may, however, be 


obferved, that peculiar longings occurring in certain dif 
Vox. XI. Part I. 
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eafes, as for example in fevers, often point out a na- 
tural cure. The indulgence of fuch appetites to a 
moderate degree is feldom productive of any incon- 
venience, and often followed by the beit confequences.—- 
Hence there are fome practitioners who ‘think that 
fuch craving fhould very generally be indulged ; par- 
ticularly when the patient ean affign no reafon what- 
ever for fuch particular longings, but is merely 
prompted by an uncommen and inexplicable defire. 


Genus CIV. SATYRIASIS. 
Satyriafis, Sawv. gen. 228. Lin. 81. Sag. 340. 


Satyriafis is a violent defire of venery in men, 
even fo that reafon is depraved by it. The pulfe is 
quick, and the breathing fhort ; the patient is fleeplefs, 
thirfty, and loathes his food; the urine is evacuated 
with difficulty, and a fever foon comes on. Thefe fymp- 
toms, however, are probably not fo much the confequence 
of fatyriafis, as merely concomitant effects refulting 
from the fame caufe. And indeed this affeGtion is 
moft frequently the concomitant of a certain modifi- 
cation of infanity. The nature and caufe of this af- 
feCtion are in moft inftances very little afcertained ; 
but as far as we are acquainted with the treatment, it 
agrees very much with the affeétion next to be men- 
tioned, which, of the two, is the moft common occur- 
rence. 


Genus CV. NYMPHOMANIA. 


Furor Urerinus. 


Nymphomania, Sauv. 229. Sag. 341. 
Satyriafis, Lin. 81, 


The furor uterinus is in moft inftances either a 
{pecies of madnefs or an high degree of hyfterics. 
Its immediate caufe is a preternatural irritability 
of the uterus and pudenda of women (to whom the 
diforder is proper), or an unufual acrimony of the 
fluids in thefe parts.—Its prefence is known by the 
wanton behaviour of the patient: fhe {peaks and 
ats with unreftrained obfcenity; and as the dif- 
order increafes, fhe fcolds, cries, and laughs, by 
turns. While reafon is retained, fhe is filent, and 
feems melancholy, but her eyes difcover an unufual 
wantonnefs, The fymptoms are better and worfe un- 
till the greateft degree of the diforder approaches, and 
then by every word and aétion her condition is too 
manifeit.—In the beginning a cure may be hoped for; 
but if it continue, it degenerates into a mania —In 
order to the cure, blood-letting is commonly had re- 
courfe to in proportion to the patient’s ftrength. 
Camphor in dofes of 15 or 20 grains, with nitre, 
and {mall dofes of the tin@ure of opium, fhould be 
repeated at proper intervals. Some venture to. give 
cerufa acetata in dofes from three to five grains. Be- 


fides bleeding, cooling purges fhould alfo be repeated 


in proportion to the violence of fymptoms, &c. What is ° 


ufeful in maniacal and hypochondriac diforders, is alfo 
ufeful here, regard being had to fanguine or phlegma- 
tic habits, &c. When the delirium is at the height, give 
opiates to compofe ; and ufe the fame method as in a 
phrenitis or a mania. Injetions of barley-water, with 
a {mall quantity of hemlock-juice, according to Rive- 
rius, may be frequently pag up into the uterus: 
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Dyforexiz this is called /pecific; but matrimony, if poffible, fhould 


be preferred. Vor although this cannot be reprefent- 
ed as a cure for the difeafe when in an advanced flate, 
yet there is reafon to believe that it has not unfre- 
quently prevented it where it would otherwife have 
taken place. 


Genus CVI. NOSTALGIA. 


Vebement Disire of revisiting one’s Country. 
Noftalgia, sauv. gen. 226. Lin. 83. Sag. 338. 


This is to be reckoned a fpecies of melancholy; and 
unlefs it be indulged, it very commonly proves not 
only incurable but even fatal. Although it cannot 
be confidered as altogether peculiar to any nation, 
yet it is obferved to be much more frequent with 
fome than with others; and it has particularly been 
remarked among Swifs foldiers in the fervice of fo- 
teign ftates. 


Seer. Il. APPETITUS DEFICIENTES. 


Anepithymiz, Savv. Clafe VI. Ord. 11. Sag. 1X. 
Ord. II. 

_ Privativi, Lin. Clafs VI. Order III. 

Adynamiz, Vog. Clafs VI. 


Genus CVII. ANOREXIA. 
Want of Arretite. 


Lin. 116. 


Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162. 
Sag. 268. 


The anorexia is fymptomatic of many difeafes, but 
feldom appears as a primary affe@ion; and it is very 
generally overcome only by the removal of the affetion 


Vog. 270» 


on which it depends. 


Genus CVIIE. ADIPSIA. 
Want of T Hirst. 


Adipfia, Sauv. gen. 163. Lin. 117. Vog. 281. Sag. 
269. 


This by Dr Cullen is reckoned to be always fymp- 
tomatic of fome diftemper affecting the fenforiui: com- 
mune. 


Genus CIX. ANAPHRODISIA. 


Impotence to. Venerr. 


Anaphrodifia, Souv. gen. 164. Sag. 270. 
Atecnia, Lin. 110. 
Agenefia, Vog. 283. 


For this, fee the article Imporencez in the alphabe- 
tical order, 


Orver Ill. DYSCINESLA: 


Grnus CX. APHONIA.. 
Lofs of Voice. 


Aphonia, Sawv. gen. 166. Lin. 115. 


Fog. 253s 
Sag. 272. sini 


The lofs of voice may proceed from various caufes. 
If one of the-recurrent nerves, which are formed by 
the par vagum and the nervus accefforius, and reach 


‘the larynx, be cut, the perfon is capable of only as it 


were a half-pronunciation ; but if both be cut, the 
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happening in hyfteric patients is alfo called aphonia ; 
but more properly that lofs of fpeech is thus named 
which depends on fome fault of the tongue. 

Seeing that the motion of any part is deftroyed, or 


leffened at leaft, by the interception of the nerveus - 


fluid in its paflage thither, and that the nerves deftined 
for the motion of the tongue arife principally from 
the fifth pair, it appears that the feat of this diforder 
is in the faid fifth pair of nerves, and that the imme- 
diate caufe is a diminution or total deftruction of 
the nervous power in them. Hence a palfy of 
the tongue, which is either antecedent or fubfequent 
to hemiplectic or apoplectic diforders, demand our ut- 
mott attention. 

If an aphonia appears alone, it generally befpeaks 
an appreaching hemiplegia or apoplexy ; but if it fuc- 
ceed thefe diforders, and is complicated with a weak 
memory afd a fluggifhnefs of the mental powers, 
it threatens their return. ‘That aphony ufually ter- 
minates the beft which proceeds from a ftagnation of 
ferous humours compreffing the branches of the fifth 
pair of nerves, which run to the tongue ; but it is no 
lefs afflictive to the patient, and is very obftinate of 
cure. 

Other caufes of this diforder are, the ftriking in of 
eruptions on the fkin, a congeftion of blood in the 
fauces and tongue, obitructed periodical evacuations 
in plethoric habits, fpafmodic affeCtions, worms, a 
crumb of bread falling into the larynx, fear, too free 
an ufe of fpirituous liquors; alfo whatever deftroys the 
ligaments which go from the arytenoid to “ie thyroid 
cartilages, will deftroy the voice. 

The proghoflics vary according to the caufe or caufes, 
That f{pecies which is owing immediately to {pafms, 


‘foon gives way on the removal of them. If a palfy of 


the tongue be the caufe, it is very apt to return, tho’ 
relieved, but often continues incurable. 

In order to thé cure, we muft endeavour firft to re- 
move whatever obftruéts the influx of the nervous fluid 
into the tongue, and fecondly to ftrengthen the weak. 
parts. Thefe gencral intentions, in all cafes, being 
regarded, the particular caufes muft be removed as 
follows : 

If worms be the caufe, antifpafmodics may ‘give pre- 
fent relief; but the cure depends on the deftruion or 
expulfion of the animals themfelves. In cafe of a con- 
geltion of blood about the head, bleeding and nitrous 
medicines are to be ufed—That f{pecies of aphony 
which remains after the fhock of an hemiplegia or apo- 
plexy, requires blifters to be.applied to the nape of the 
neck ; other means are rarely effectual_—_tif {pafmadic 
conftri@tions about the fauces and tongue be the caufe, 
external paregorics are of ‘the greatelt fervice, anodyne 


antifpafmodics may be laid under the tongue, and the | 


feet bathed in warm water ; carmindtive.clyfters alfo 
are ufeful— When a palfy of the tongue produces this 
complaint, evacuations, according to the patient’s 
habit, muit be made, and warm ‘nervous medicines 
mutt be externally applied, and_ internally adminitter- 
ed; blifters alfo fhould be placed between the fhoul- 
ders.—In cafe of repelled cuticular eruptions, fudo- 
rifics fhould be given, and the patient’s drink fhould 
be warm. The {fpiritus ammoniz fuccinatus, or vi- 
num antimonii, may be employed either in combina- 


tion, 


Practi¢ 
fpeech and voice ate both loft. The lofs of fpeech Aphon 


actice. 


Mcinefiz tion with other articles or by themfelves, and given, 
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at proper diftances of time, in the patient’s drink, 
or on a lump of fugar.—Sometimes the ferum flows 
fo rapidly to the fauces and adjacent parts, in a 
falivation, as to deprive the patient of all power 
to fpeak; in this cafe diaphoretics and laxatives, 
with a forbearance of all mercurials, are the fpeedieit 
remedies. ° 


Genus CXI. MUTITAS. 


DuMBNESS. 
Mutitas, Sauv. gen. 165. Vog. 257. Sag. 271- 


Dumb people are generally born deaf; in which 
cafe the diftemper is incurable by medicine: though 
even fuch people may be taught not only to read and 
write, but alfo to {peak and to underftand what others 
fay to them. For fome obfervations on the metHod 
in which this has been accomplithed, we may refer the 
reader to the article Uumsvess in the alphabetical 
order. But in thefe cafes, admitting of cure in the 
manner above alluded to, the dumbnefs proceeds ptin- 
cipally, if not folely, from the deafnefs. For when it 
proceeds from a defect of any of the organs ne- 
ceflary for fpeech, the tongue for inftance, it is al- 
ways incurable ;. but if it arife from a palfy, the 
medicines applicable in that cafe will fometimes re- 
ftore the fpeech. 


Genus CXII. PARAPHONIA. 
Change in the Sound of the Voice. 


Paraphonia, Sauv. gen. 168. 

Cacophonia, Sag. 274. 

Raucedo, Lin. 146. 

Raucitas, Vog. 252. 

Afaphia, &c. Vog. 250, 251) 2545 2555 256. 


The voice may be changed from various caufes. In 
males it becomes much more hard about the time of pu- 
berty ; but this can by no means be reckoned a difeafe. 
ln others it proceeds from a catarrh, or what we call 
a cold; it arifes alfo from affeétion of the nofe and pa- 
late, as polypi, ulcers, &c. in which cafe the cure be- 
longs properly ta SuRGERY. In fome it arifes from a 
laxity of the velum pendulum palate and glottis, which 
makesa kind of fnoring noife during infpiration. The 
cure of this lait cafe is to be attempted by tonics and 
fach ether medicines as are’ of fervice in difeafes at- 
tended with laxity. 


Genus CXIII. PSELLISMUS. 
Defed in PRONUNCIATION. 


Pfellifmus, Sauvv. gen. 167. Lin. 138+ Sag. 273. 
Traulotis, &c. Veg. 258, 259, 260, 261. 


Of this difeafe (if fuch it may be called), there 
are many. different kinds. Some cannot pronounce 
the letter S; others labour under the fame difficulty 
with R, L, M, K. &e.; while fome who can with fuf- 
ficient eafe pronounce all the letters, yet repeat their 
words, or the firft fyllables of them, in fuch a ftrange 
manner, that they can fearce be underftood. Very 
frequently thefe defeéts arife entirely from habit, and 
may then be got the better of by thofe who have the 
refolution to attempt it; as we are told that De- 
mofthenes the celebrated orator got the better of a 
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habit of ftammering by declaiming with pebbles in Pfellifmus. 


his mouth. Sometimes, however, pronunciation may 
be impeded by a wrong conformation of the tongue 
or organs of fpeech ; and them it cannot by any pains 
whatever be totally removed. 


Genus CXIV. STRABISMUS. 


SQUINTING, 
Strabifmus, Sauv. gen. 116. Lin. 304. Vog. 514. 
Sag. 222. 
Defeription. This difeafe thows itfelf by an un- 


common contraction of the mufcles of the eye ; where- 
by the axis of the pupil 1s drawn towards the nofe, 
temples, forehead, or cheeks, fo that the perfon can- 
not behold an obje& directly. 

Caufes, Prognofis, &c. I. This difeafe may proceed 
from cuftom and habit ; while in the eye itfelf, or in 
its mufcles, nothing is preternatural or defective. 

_ Thus children by imitating thofe that fquint, and 
infants by having many agreeable objects prefented 
to them at once, which invite them to turn one eyéto 
one and the other eye to another, do frequently con- 
trac a habit of moving their eyes differently, which 
afterwards they cannot fo eafily correct. Infants 
likewife get a cuftom of fquinting by being placed 


obliquely towards a candle, window, or any other 


agreeable objet capable of attracting their fight : for. 


though, to fee the objet, they may at firit turn both 
eyes towards it; yet, becaufe fuch an ebliqne fituation 
is painful and laborious, efpecially to the moft diftant 
eye, they foon relax one of the eyes, and content 
themfelves with examining it with the eye that is 
next it; whence arifes a diverfity of fituation and a 
habit of moving the eyes differently. 

In this cafe, which may admit of a cure if not too 
much confirmed, it is evident, that objects will be feen 
in the fame place by both eyes, and therefore mutt 
appear fingle as to other men ; but becaufe, in the eye 
that fquints, the image of the obje& to which the 
other eye is direéted falls not on the moft fenfible and 
delicate part of the retina, which is naturally im the 
axis of the eye, it is eafy to fee that it mult be but 
faintly perceived by this eye. Hence it is, that while 
they are attentive in viewing any object, if the hand 
be brought before the other eye, this object will be 
but obfcurely feen, till the eye change its fituation, 
and have its axis direfted to it; which change of fitu- 
ation is indeed very eafy for them, becaufe it depends 
on the mufcles of the eyes, whofe functions are entire; 
but, by reafon of the habit they have contracted of 
moving their eyes differently, the other eye is at the 


fame time frequently turned afide, fo that only one at 


a time is directed to the object. 

That all this may be the better perceived, ; for an ob-« 
jet, caufe them to look at the image of the upper part 
of your nofe in a plain mirror, while you ftand di- 
re€tly behind them, to obferve the direction of their 
eyes. 

Il. The fradi/mus may proceed from a fault in the 
firft conformation, by which the moft delicate and 
fenfible part of the retina is removed from its natural, 
fituation, which is dire@tly oppofite to the pupil, and is 
placed a little to a fide of the axis of the eye; which 
obliges them to turn away the eye from the objeé& 
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Dyfcincfie they would view, that its pi€tuure may fall on this moft 
Sy fenfible part of the organ. 


When this is the cafe, the difeafe is altogether in- 
curable, and the phenomena that arife therefrom differ 
in nothing from the phenomena of the former cafe,. 
excepting only that here, 1. The objeé to which the 
eye is not dire&ted will +e beft feen; which is the re- 
verfe of what happens when this difeafe arifes barely 
from habit and cuftom. 2. No obje& will appear 
altogether clear and diftin@: for all obje&s to which 
the eye is direted, by having their image painted in 
the retina at the axis of the eye, where it is not very 
fenfible, will be but obfcurely feen ; and objeéts that 
are placed fo far to a fide of the optic axis as is ne- 
ceflary for making their image fall on the moft fenfible 
and delicate part of the retina, muft appear a little 
confufed, becaufe the feveral pencils of rays that come 
therefrom fall too obliquely on the cryftalline to be 
accurately collected in fo many diftinét points of the 
retina; though it muft be acknowledged, that this 
confufion will, for the moft part, be fo {mall as to efcape 
undbferved. 

III. This difeafe may proceed from an oblique po- 
fition of the cryftalline, where the rays that come di- 
relly to the eye from an objec, and that ought to 
converge to the point of the retina, which is in the 
axis of the eye, are, by reafon of the obliquity of the 
cryftalline, made to converge to another point on that 
fide of the vifual axis where the cryftalline is moft 
elevated ; and therefore the obje& is but obfcurely 
feen, becaufe its image falls not on the retina at the 
axis of the eye, where it is moft fenfible: But the 
rays that fall obliquely on the eye, will, after refrac- 
tion, converge to this molt fenfible part of the re- 


tina; and, by converging there, muft imprefs the 
mind with a clearer idea of the object from whence 


they came. It is for this reafon that the eye ne- 
ver moves uniformly with the other, but turns away 
from the objet it would view, being attentive to 
the objet to which it is not direéted. When this is 
the cafe, it is in vain to expect any good from me- 
dicine. 

The fymptoms that naturally arife from it are, 
1. The obje& to which the eye is direéted will be 
but faintly feen, becaufe its image falls on the retina 
where it is not very fenfible. 2. The obje& to which 
the eye is not directed, by having its image painted 
on the retina at the axis of the eye, will be clearly 
perceived. But, 3. This fame obje& muft appear 
fomewhat indiftiné, becaufe the pencils of rays that 
flow from it are not accurately colle&ted in fo many 
diftin& points in the retina, by reafon of their oblique 
incidence on the cryftalline. 4. It muft be feen, not 
in its proper place, but thence .tranflated to fome 
other place fituated in the axis of vifion. And, 5. Be- 
ing thus tranflated from its true place, where it is feen 
by the other eye that does not fquint, it muft neceffla- 
vily appear double; and the diftance between the 
places of its appearance will be {till greater, if the 
cryftallme of the other eye incline to the contrary 
fide. ; 

IV. This difeafe may arife from an oblique pofi- 
tion of the cornea; which, in this cafe, is gene- 
rally more arched and prominent than what it is na- 
turally. 
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which it is direéted can be clearly feen, becaufe its 
image falls not on the retina at the axis of the eyes. 
and therefore the eye turns afide from the obje& it 
would view, that its image may fall on the mott fen-. 
fible part of the retina. 

When the ftrabifmus proceeds from. this caufe, the 
prognoitic and the phenomena that attend it will be 
much he fame as in the cafe immediately preceding ; 
from which neverthelefs it may be diftinguifhed by 
the obliquity of the cornea, which is manifeft to the 
fenfes and if the corner be alfo more arched and 
prominent than what it is naturally, which is common- 
ly the cafe, the eye will alfo be fhort-fighted. ° 

V. This want of uniformity in the motions of our 
eyes, may arife from a defe@, or any great weaknefs, 
or imperfection, in the fight of both or either of the 
eyes ; and this, according to Dr Porterfield, is the 
moft common caufe of this difeafe. The prognottic in 
this cafe is the fame with that of the difeafe from which. 
it proceeds. 

VI. Another caufe from which the ftrabifmus may: 
proceed, lies in the mufcles that move the eye. When 
any of thofe mufcles are too fhort or too long, too. 
tenfe or too lax, or are feized with a fpafm or paralyfis, 
their equilibrium will be deftroyed, and the eye will 
be turned towards or from that fide where the mufcles. ° 
are faulty. 

In this cafe, the difeafe frequently yields to medi-. 
cine, and therefore admits of favourable prognottic ;. 
excepting only when, by a fault in the firft confor- 
mation, any of the mufcles are longer or fhorter than 
their antagonift ; in which cafe, if ever it fhould hap- 
pen, no medicine can be of any ufe. 

As to what concerns the optical phanomena, they- 
are the fame here as in cafe firft: only when the dif- 
eafe commences not till, by cuftom and. habit, the- 
uniform motion of the eyes has been rendered ne= 
ceflary, all objects do for fome time appear double ;. 
but in time they appear fingle. 

Laftly, This want of uniformity in the motions of 
our eyes may proceed from a preternatural adhefion or 
attachment to the eye-lids: of this we have an inftance 
in Langius. And that the fame thing may alfo be oc. 
cafioned by a tumor of any kind within the orbit,. 
prefling the eye afide, and reftraining it from follow- 
ing the motions of the other, is fo evident, that in- 
ftances need not be brought to prove it. Here al-- 
fo the cafe may admit of a favourable prognottic ;, 
and as for what concerns the optical phenomena,, 
they muft be the fame as in the cafe. immediately pre-. 
ceding. 

The cure, in confirmed cafes, is to be effece. 
ted by mechanical contrivances, by which the per- 
fon may he obliged to look ftraight upon objeéts,. or 
not fee them at all ; or at leaft that he may fee with 
uneafinefs and confufedly when he fquints. In the: 
68th volume of the Philofophical TranfaGtions we have 
an account of a confirmed cafe of {quinting of a very 
uncommon kind. The patient was a boy of five years 
old, and viewed every obje&t which. was. prefented to- 
him with but one eye at a time. If the obje& was 
prefented on his right fide, he viewed it with his left 
eye; and if it was prefented on his left ‘fide, he viewed 
it with his right eye. He turned the pupil of that 
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When the eye has this conformation, no objeé to. Strabifn 
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eye which was on the fame fide with the objeé in 
fuch a diretion that the image of the objet might 
fall on that part of the bottom of the eye where the 
optic nerve enters it. When an object was held di- 
re@tly before him, he turned his head a little to one 
fide, and obferved it with but one eye, viz. that moft 
diftant from the objeét, turning away the other in 
the manner above defcribed ; and when he became 
tired of obferving it with that eye, he turned his head 
the contrary way, and obferved it with the other eye 
alone, with equal facility; but never turned the axis 
of both eyes om it at the fame time. He faw letters 
which were written on bits of paper, fo as to name 
them with equal eafe, and at equal diftances, with one 
eye as with the other. There was no perceptible dif- 
ference in the diameters of the irifes, nor in the con- 
traétility of them after having covered his eyes from 
the light. Thefe obfervations were carefully made by 
writing fingle letters on fhreds of paper, and laying 
wagers with the child that he could not read them 
when they were prefented at certain diftances and in 
certain directions. 

As from thefe circumftances it appeared that there 
was no defe& in either eye, which is frequently the 
cafe with perfons who {quint, and hence that the dif- 
eafe was fimply a depraved habit of moving his eyes, 
the difeafe feemed capable of a cure. A paper gno- 
mon was made for this purpofe, and fixed to a cap; 
and when this artificial nofe was placed over his real 
nofe, fo as to projet an inch between his eyes, the 
child, rather than turn his head fo far to look at oblique 
objects, immediately began to view them with that eye 
which was next to them. But having the misfortune 
to lofe his father foon after this method was begun to 
be followed, the child was neglected for fix years, du- 
ring which time the habit was confirmed in fuch a 
manner as feemed to leave little room to hope for a 
cure. ‘The fame phyfician, however, being again cal- 
led, attempted a fecond time to remove the deformity 
by a fimilar contrivance. A gnomon of thin brafs 
was made to ftand over his nofe, with a half circle of 
the fame metal to go round his temples: thefe were 
covered with black filk, and by means of a buckle be- 
hind his head, and a crofs-piece over the crown of 
his head, this gnomon was worn without any incon- 
venience, and projected before his nofe about two 
inches and an half. By the ufe of this machine he 
foon found it lefs inconvenient to view all oblique ob- 
jects with the eye next to them inftead of the eye op- 
pofite to them. 

After this habit was weakened by a week’s ufe of 
the gnomon, two bits of wood, about the fize of a 
goofe-quill, were blackened all but a quarter of an inch 
at their fummits; thefe were frequently prefented to 
him to look at, one being held on one fide the extre- 
mity of his black gnomon, and the other on the other 
fade of it. As he viewed thefe, they were gradually 
brought forwards beyond the gnomon, and then one 
was concealed behind the other: by thefe means, in 
another week, he could bend both his eyes on the fame 
obje&t for half a minute together ; and by continuing 
the ufe of the fame machine, he was in a fair way of 
being cured when the paper was written. 

Dr Darwin, who writes the hiftory of the above cafe, 
adds, that all the other fquinting people he had occa~ 
fion to attend, had one eye much lefs perfeét than 
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the other: thefe patients, fays he, are certainly cure- Strabifmu». 


able by covering the beft eye many hours in a day; as 
by a more frequent ufe of the weak eye, it not only 
acquires a habit of turning to the objects which the 
patient wifhes to fee, but gains at the fame time a more 
diftin@ vifion; and the better eye at the fame time 
feems to lofe fomewhat in both thefe refpects, which 
alfo facilitates the cure. 


Genus CXV. CONTRACTURA, 
Contractions of the Limss. 


Contraétura, Savv. gen. 119. Lin. 299. Sag. 225. 
Obftipitas, Sauv. gen, 11. 

Caput obftipum, Vog. 513. 

Digitium, Yog. 221. 


The contraGtion of various mufcles of the body is 
generally the confequence of fome other difeafe, as 
the rheumatifm, gout, fcurvy, or palfy, efpecially 
that fpecies of the latter which follows the coca Pido- 
num. It is exceedingly difficult of cure ; though the 
warm medicinal waters are much recommended, and 
have fometimes done’ great fervice. Of late electricity 
has been found to perform {urprifing cures in this 
way. 


OxrverlV. APOCENOSES. 


Apocenofes,. Vog Clafs II. Ord. IT. 
Fluxus, Sauv. Clafs 1X. Sag. Clafs V. 
Morbi evacuatorii, Lin. Clafs 1X. 


Genus CXVI. PROFUSIO. 
Fiux of Broop. 
Profufio Lin. 239. 
Hemorrhagia, Vog. 81. Boerh. 218. 


The difeafe commonly known by the name of bloody 
flux, isthe putrid or contagious dyfentery, a difeafe 
which has already been treated of. But independent 
of the difcharge of blood which then takes place, hx- 
morrhagy may take place from the alimentary canal 
as well as from other parts of the fyftem. In fuch: 


inftances, however, if we except the place from which. 


the difcharge occurs, the phenomena are very much 
the fame as in menorrhagia, hemoptyfis, and other 
hemorrhagies already treated of; while the difeafe 
is to be combated on the fame principles and by the 
fame remedies. 


Genus CXVII. EPHIDROSIS. 


Exceffive SWEATING.  . 3” 


Ephidrofis, Sauv. gen. 258. Sag.. gen. 194. 

Sudor, Lin. 208. 

Hydropedefis, Vog. 121. 

This is generally fymptomatic ; and: occurs. in al- 
moft all fevers, but efpecially in the latter flages of 
the he@ic. Sometimes it is a primary difeafe, arifing 
merely from weaknefs ; and then eafily admits of a 
eure by the ufe of the Peruvian bark,. the cold bath, 
and other tonics. 


Genus CXVIII EPIPHORA. 
Fiux of the Lacurymau. Humour. 
Epiphora, Sauv. gen: 259- Lin..172. Vog. 99. 
Sag. 195- 


Tis by Sauvages is deferibed as an involuatary 
ufion: 
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Apocenotes effafion of tears without any remarkable itching, heat, 


or pain. It follows long-continued ophthalmias ; or 
it may be occafioned by immoderate ftudy, or any 
thing that weakens the eyes: hence it comes on about 
the age of 50 years, when the eyefight naturally be- 
comes weak, It in general grows worfe in the win- 
ter-time, and is very hard to cure. .Some authors re- 
commend purgatives, and blifters on the nape of the 
neck, in order to draw off the abundant humours ; but 
as the difeafe evidently proceeds from weaknefs, it 
would rather feem proper to purfue a contrary method. 
Sauvages recommends to the patients to abflain from 
{tudy, wine, and falted meats ; and alfo to avoid {moke 
or wind, and at night to foment the eyes with an in- 
fufion ef four cloves in two ounces ef proof-fpirit.— 
Hungary water, rofe water with white vitriol diffolved 
in it, &c. have alfo been recommended. 


Genus CKIX. PTYALISMUS. 


SALIVATION. 


Ptyalifmus, Savy. gen. 261. Lin 176, Vog. 103, 
Sage 197- 

A falivation is often fymptomatic, but rarely a pri- 
mary difeafe. Dr Cullen is of opinion, that when 
the latter happens to be the cafe, it arifes from lax- 
ity ; and then is to be cured by aftringents and to- 
nics. In the Medical TranfaGtions we have the fol- 


Jowing account of a falivation breught on by a fo- 
reign {ubftance irritating one of the parotid glands. 

In the month of April 1751, a young lady about 
the age of 16 years, of a delicate habit, but fubject : 
to no particular complaints, perceived the beginning 
of a difeafe which afterwards proved moit obftinate 


and loathfome, viz. an inceflant fpitting. The quan- 
tity of this difcharge was different at different times, 


. varying from one pint to two pints and an balf in 2 
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hours. As to its quality, it feemed to be no other 
than the ordinary fecretion of the falival glands. By 
fo large and conftant an evacuation, her ttrength be- 
came extremely impaired, and the moft efficacious 
medicines had proved ufelefs, She had taken large 
quantities of the Peruvian bark, both alone and com- 
bined with preparations of iron: and afterwards the 
fetid gums, opium, amber, alum, and the Neville- 
Holt-water, had in fucceffion been given her. In the 
mean time an exa&t regimen had been preferibed : the 
had been ordered to ride conftantly ; and to confine 
herfelf to a musilaginous diet, fuch as veal, calve’s 
feet, &c. Likewife a gently opening medicine had 
now and then-been interpofed. The difeafe itill conti- 
nued unaltered, fhe had afterwards tried the tindura 
Jaturnina ; and had, at the fame time, been encoura- 
ged to chew the Peruvian bark, and to {wallow the 
faliva. But all thefe attempts had been vain; and af- 
ter fhe had taken fome or other of the medicines 
above mentioned until the end of September 1753, 
namely, above two years, it appeared te her phyfician, 
Sir George Baker, unreafonable to expect relief in fuch 
a cafe from any internal medicines whatever. 

He now conceived a fufpicion, that fome extrane- 
ous body having accidentally found its way into the 
meatus auditorius, might poflibly be the caufe of this 
extraordinary fecretion, by keeping upa continued ir- 
ritation in the parotid glands, With this view he ex. 
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of fetid wool. How, or when, it came thither, no 
account could be given. 

To this fubftance he attributed the beginning of 
the falivation, notwithftanding that the difeafe did not 
immediately abate on the removal of the wool; as it 
appeared to be no improbable fuppofition that the dif- 
charge might be continued by the force of habit, 
though the original caufe no longer remained. 

Tt feemed therefore expedient to introduce fome 
other habit, in the place of the increafed fecretion of 
faliva ; which habit might afterwards be gradually left 
off. With this intention, he prevailed on the patient 
to chew perpetually a lictle dry bread, and to fwallow 
it with her f{pittle, In a few weeks, it became necef- 
fary for her to chew the bread only at certain hours in 
the day ; and thus, after two months, fhe became en- 
tirely free from a moft difguftful and tedious difor- 
der. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that, at firf, the fwal- 
lowing of fo much faliva frequently occafioned a nau- 
fea; and that then, for a few hours, fhe was obliged 
to {pit it out as ufual; and thar, during the greateft 
part of the time, when fhe chewed the bread, fhe had 
a ftool or two every day more than common. 


Grnus CXX. ENURESIS. 
An involuntary Fivx of Urine. 


Enurefis, Sauv. gen. 264. 


Lin. LO 5. 
Sag. 200. 


yin 
Voy. 113. 


Tuts is a diftemper which frequently affeéts chil- 
dren, otherwife healthy, when afleep ; and is extreme- 
ly difagreeable. Often it is merely the effe& of lazi- 
nefs, and may be driven off by proper correétion ; but 
fometimes it proceeds from an atony or weaknefs of 
the {phinéter of the bladder. Many ridiculous cures 
have been prefcribed for it, and among the reft field- 
mice dried and powdered. Tonics are frequently of 
ufe ; but fometimes the diftemper proves obftinate, in 
{pite of every thing we can ufe. In the London Me« 
dical Obfervations we find blifters much recommend- 
ed in this difeafe, when applied to the region of the os 
facram. A girl of 13 years of age had been fubject 
to an enurefis for four years. She could retain her 
water but a very little while in the day-time, but it 
flowed continually in the night. She had taken Pe- 
ruvian bark and elixir of vitriol in confiderable 
quantities ; alfo Valerian and the volatile julep, with- 
out effect. She was feverely threatened, as the phy- 
fician fufpected it might arife from a bad habit; but 
this producing no effect, a blifter was applied to the os 
facrum, which in 24 hours totally removed the difeafe. 
A man aged 32, having been feized with an inconti- 
nence f urine and palfy of the lower extremities in 
confequence of taking a quack medicine, was cured of 
the incontinence of‘ urine in 24 hours by one blifter, 
and of the palfy itfelf by another. “A woman of 50 
having been feized with an enurefis and paralytic af- 
fection of the right thigh and leg in confequence of a 
flrain, was cured of both by a fingle blifter. Several 
other cafes are there mentioned, by which the power 
of blifters in removing this diftemper feems to exceed 
that of every other medicine whatever, 
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Genus CXXI. GONORRHOEA. 


Gonorrhea, Sauv. gen, 208. Lin. 200. Vog. 118. 
Sag. 204. 


Tue gonorrhea is a flux of vifcid matter of various 
colours, from the urethra in men and the vagina in 
women. It commonly proceeds from coition with a 
perfon infected with the venereal difeafe, and is one of 
the moft common forms under which that difeafe 
fhows itfelf. 

Defeription. ‘The firft fymptoms of the difeafe in 
men are commonly a fenfation at the end of the penis 
not unlike a flea-bite, together with a fulnefs of the 
lips of the urethra, and fome degree of tenfion in the 
penis, the urinary canal feeling as if tightened, and 
the urine flowing in a {mall and unequal ftream: a 
little whicthh mucus is tobe feen about the orifice of 
the urethra, and oozing from it when ‘lightly preffed, 
efpecially if the preffure be made on the {pot where the 
forenefs is moft felt. The difcharge foon increafes in 
quantity, and varies in its colour according to the 
degree of inflammation. The patient feels a fenfation 
of heat and pain in evacuating his urine, particularly 
at certain fpots of the urethra, and above all towards 
its orifice ; and the involuntary ereCtions to which he 
is fubje&ed from the ftimulus, particularly when warm 
in bed, occafion a diftortion or curvature of the penis, 
attended with exquifite pain. When the inflammation 
is violeat, the glans appears tumid and tranfparent, 
the tenfion extends through the whole of the penis, 
the perineum is affected with {welling and rednefs, and 
even the loins, buttecks, and anus, fympathize and 
afford a very. uneafy fenfation. Sometimes the prepuce 
inflames about the end of the penis, and cannot be 
drawn back, occafioning what is called a phymojis ; at 
other times, as in‘the paraphymofis, it remains in an 
inflamed flate below the glans, ‘fo that it cannot be 
drawn forwards; and, if the {tri€ture and inflammation 
be violent, may terminate in gangrene, ~Now and 
then, efpecially when there 1s a phymofis, we may 
perceive a hard chord extending along the back of the 
penis. ‘This is an inflamed lymphatic, and may be 
confidered as a prelude to a bubo. When, however, 
a bubo does appear, almoft univerfally fome ulceration 
is previoufly to be difcovered about the- preputium, 
or glans penis; which gives ground to. prefume that 
fome other contagious matter befides that of gonor- 
rheea may have been applied to the urethra. For it is 
certain that matter capable of communicating the con- 
tagion of gonorrhoea to a female, is often copioufly 
applied to the whole glans penis of a male for feveral 
days together, without giving efther ulceration or 
bubo. 

In mild cafes, the feat of the difeafe is in the urethra,. 
not far from its orifice 3 but it frequently happens that 
the virus infinuates itfelf much higher up, fo as to af- 
fe& Cowper’s glands, the proftate, and parts very near 
‘to the neck ef the bladder. 

In the generality of cafes, the inflammation goes 
on increafing for feveral days, commonly for a week 
or a fortnight; after which the fymptoms begin to 
abate ; and the running, when left to itfelf, gradually 
leffens in quantity, and becomes whriter and thicker, 
till at length it totally ftops. The colour of the mucus, 


however, 1s by_no.means.a certain guide in thefe cafes: 
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for in many patients it is of a yellowifh, ani fome- Gonorrhea 


times of a greenifh hue to the very-laft; but in gene- 
ral it becomes more confiftent towards the clofe of the - 
difeafe. 

Inwomen, the extern»! parts of generation being fewer 
and more fimple, the diieafe is lefs complicated than in 
men. Sometimes the vagina only is affected ; arid when 
this happens, the fymptoms are very trifling: but in 
general it comes on with an itching and fenfation of 
heat as in the other fex; and is attended with inflam- 
mation of the nymphe, infide of the /adie, cliteris, 
caruncule myrtiforme:, the orifice and fometimes the 
whole of the meatus urinarius. Very often the deep- 
feated glands of the vagina are affected, and it is fome- 
times difficult to diftinguifh the difcharge of a go- 
norrheea from that of the fluor albus. é 

Caufes, Fc. Many ingenious arguments have of 
late been advanced to prove, that the gonerrheea and 
the lues venerea are different. affeGtions, originating ° 
from two diftin® fpecies of virus; and this contro- 
verfy ftill, perhaps, remains to be decided by future - 
fats. Certain it is, that in 19 of 20 cafes of gonor- 
rhoea, no fymptom whatever of fyphilis appears; and 
that the difeafe readily admits of cure without having 
recourfe to thofe remedies which are univerfally requi- 
fite for combating the contagion of fyphilis. It is by 
no means wonderful, that in fome cafes both conta- 
gions, fuppoling them different, fhould be communi- 
cated at the fame time. Nay, cafes are by no means- 
rare, where the contagion of itch, though effentially 
different from both, has been communicated with e1- 
ther. But as undeniable proof that the contagion in 
both cafes is precifely the fame, it has been alleged by 
fome, that the matter of a chancre introduced into the 
urethra will generate a gonorrhcea, and that the dif. 
charge from a gonorrheea will produce chancre, bubo, 
and every other fymptom of fyphilis. On the other ~ 
hand, however, it is contended, that when experiments 
of this nature are conducted with the greateft accu- 
racy, the matter of fyphilis uniformly produces fyphi- 
lis, and that of gonorrhcea, gonorrhea only. With- 
out pretending to decide on which of thefe experi- 
ments the greateft dependence is to be put, we may 
only obferve, that while an almoft inconceivably {mall 
portion of fyphilitic matter applied to the glans penis, . 
from conne¢tion with an infected female, infallibly 
produces fyphilis if it be not fpeedily removed, the 
matter of gonorrheea, in every in{tance of that difeafe, 
is applied to the whole furface of the glans penis for 
many days together without producing almoft any 
bad effect whatever. From this, therefore, there is - 
ground for inferring, either that it is not capable of 
being abforbed, or that if abforbed it is innocent. 

But while there have been difputes with regard to : 


‘the peculiar nature of the matter in gonorrhea, there 


have alfo been controverfies wrth refpeét to the fource 
from whence it is derived. While fome fuppofe it to 
be principally purulent matter arifing from ulcerations, . 
others aflert that no fuch ulceration is ever produced in 
the urethra by gonorrhea. ‘They contend that the in- 
creafed fecretion in thefe cafes is exactly fimilar ‘to » 
what happens in the-catarrh. But the .comparifon 


will by no means hold good in every particular ; in the : 
latter the whole membrane of the nofe is equally irri- 
tated ; whereas.in the gonorrhea, only particular parts = 
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Apocenofes of the urethra feem to be affected.. The difeafe, in 


the generality of cafes, feldom extends more than an 
inch and a half along that canal, and in many is con- 
fined (at leaft in the beginning) to a {mall fpot about 
an inch from the extremity «f the glans. The dif- 
charge is produced from that part of the urethra where 
the pain is felt; and the patient, when he voids his 
urine, feels no {marting till it reaches the inflamed {pot: 
but as the diforder increafes, the inflammation affects 
a greater number of points, fuft in the fame manner as 
chancres affect different parts of the glans. It might 


he fuppofed that diffeétion would at once clear up this 
matter, and put an end to the difpute ; but this is far 
from being. the cafe. 


Dr Simmons has feen feveral 
urethras opened in perfons who had a gonorrhea at 
the time of their death: in three of them the furface 


“of the urethra, as in the cafes related by Morgagni, 


appeared for fome way down of a flight red colour, 
and in all of them was covered with mucus; but with- 


out any appearance of ulceration, except in two diffec- 


tions at Paris, in which moft of the gentlemen prefent 
were convinced that they faw evident marks of it: 
but Dr Simmons fays that the appearances were to 
him not fufficiently fatisfaCtory to enable him to decide 
with certainty on the fubje@. On the other hand, 
when we confider that the difcharge in a gonorrhea is 
fometimes tinged with blood, and that when this hap- 
pens a little blood-veffel is no doubt ruptured, we 


.can have no reafon to doubt that an ulceration may, 


and fometimes. does, happen in thefe cafes ; efpecially 
as we often obferve an excoriation near the orifice of 
the urethra. It is certain, that wherever there is con- 
fiderable inflammation, there will be danger of ulcera- 
tion. Befides, from a neglected or badly-treated go- 


iorrheea, we often fee fiftulas im perineo, and other ul- 
cers of the urethra, penetrating through its fubitance, 


and affording a paffage to the urine. And there can 
be no doubt that flight ulcerations of this canal often 
occur, and are afterwards perfectly obliterated, in a 
fimilar manner to what happens in the papilla of the 
tongue, the tonfils, &c. Such an obliteration will 
the more readily take place in a part like the urethra, 
defended with mucus, and not expofed to the air, 
which is known to have no little effect in hardening a 
Cicatrix. 

But whether ulcers take place or not, whether the 
virus of gonorrheea be precifely of the fame kind with 
that which gives fyphilis, or of a different kind, there 
is reafon from the phenomena of the difeafe to con- 
clude, that the matter firlt aéts by mixing with the 
mucus at the extremity of the urethra; and that from 
thence it is propagated upwards, particularly where 
the excretories of mucus are moft numerous; and that 
on the parts to which it is applied, it operates as a pe- 
culiar irritating caufe. The confequences of this ir- 
ritation will be inflammation and an increafed fecre- 
tion of mucus; and fo far the complaint will be local. 
In ninety-nine cafes of an hundred a local affection of 
this kind conftitutes the whole of the difeafe ; and of 
this inflammation, ulcerations within the urethra, ftric- 
tures, and other local affe¢tions, may be the confe- 
quence. But whether a difeafe of the habit ever takes 
place, unlefs when the contagion of fyphilis is commu- 
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termined by future obfervations and experiments. 

Nothing can be more variable than the period at 
which the difeafe makes its appearance after infe@tion. 
Perhaps, at a medium, we may place it between the 
4th and 14th day: butin fome cafes it happens within 
24 hours; and in others, not before the end of five or 
even fix weeks: neither of thefe extremes, however, 
are common. 

From what has been faid of the manner in which 
the contagious matter in gonorrhea’ aéts, and of the 
influence it exerts on thofe parts with which it comes 
in contact, it follows, that the prevention of gonor- 
rhoea muit depend on the removal of the contagious 
matter as foon as that can be done; and where this is 
either altogether negle€ted or not properly aecom- 
plifhed, that the cure muft depend on counteraéting 
the inflammation which this contagious matter. ex- 
cites, and the confequences which refult from it. 

The firft of thefe intentions may be moft certainly 
and moft eafily accomplithed by careful lotion of all 
the parts to which the contagious matter has any 
chance of being applied. Thefe parts, at leaft on the 
firft application of the matter, are readily acceffible ; 
for even in men there is no reafon to believe that it 
at firft penetrates to any extent in the urethra. This 
wafhing of the parts fhould be performed as foon as 
poflible ; becaufe then the matter is both moft ac- 
ceffible and leaft involved with mucus: but although 
wafhing cannot be accomplifhed at an early period, it 
fhould not be negleéted afterwards ; for from the dif- 
eafe uniformly commencing, even when it does not 
appear till a confiderable time. after the application of 
the contagious matter, with a peculiar fenfe of titilla- 
tion at the external parts, particularly in men at the 
extremity of the urethra, there is reafon to believe that 
the contagious matter attached to the mucus may re- 
main latent there for a very confiderable time. For 
the purpofe of wafhing, with a view to the prevention 
of this difeafe, recourfe may be had to almoft any wa- 
tery fluid, provided it be not fo flimulant as to pro- 
duce bad effects from injuring the parts. Pure water, 
properly applied, is perhaps one of the beft lotions ; 
but there can be no doubt that its power in removing 
the contagious matter may be fomewhat increafed by 
fuch additions as render it a more powerful folvent of 
mucus. With this intention, one of the moft power- 
ful additions is the vegetable alkali, either in its mild or 
cauftic ftate. In the latter ftate it is the moft aétive, 
but in the former it is moft fafe; and the /ixiva puri- 


jicata of the Edinburgh pharmacopeeia, to the extent 


of half a drachm, diffolved in fix or eight eunces of 
water, is one of the beft lotions that can be employed. 
The purpofe of removing the contagion may often alfo 
be effectually anfwered from wafhing with water im- 
pregnated with foap; for there the alkali, though in 
a cauftic ftate, is prevented from exerting any difa- 
greeable effects, in confequence of its being combined 
with oily matters. . 

With the view of preventing gonorrhea, fome have 
advifed, that the alkali either in its mild or cauttic 
ftate, properly diluted with water, fhould be injected 
into the urethra: and there can be no doubt, that by 
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this means the contagious matter, when it has entered 
the urethra, may be removed. A removal may alfo 
be effected by the injection of a weak folution of cor- 
rofive fublimate, which feems to a& not by diffolving 
the mucus: but by producing an augmented fecre- 
tion. But at a very early period of the difeafe, injec- 
tions are probably unneceffary ; and if it has made 
any confiderable progrefs, they are dangerous: for from 
the augmented fenfibility-of the part, even very gentle 
ones are apt to excite a high degree of inflamma- 
tion. 

‘There are practitioners who, fuppofing that the body 
poffeffes powers to expel the virus, and that the dif- 
eafe has a certain period to run through its feveral 
ftages of pregrefs, acme, and decline, are for leaving 
the cure to nature; or at leaft content themfelves with 
affiling her by an antiphlogiftic regimen,. gentle eva- 
cuaticns, and the like. 

‘That in many cafes the diforder admits of a natural 
cure, there can be no doubts the increafed fecretion of 
mucus carrying off the virus fafter than it is formed, 
till at length the infe€tion is wholly removed: But it 
is equally certain, that in every cafe, by the applica- 
tion of {uitable remedies to the inflamed part, we may 
fhorten the duration of the complaint, and abridge the 
fufferings of the patient, with the fame certainty and 
fafety as we are enabled to remove the effeéls of an 
ophthalmia or any other local inflammation, by proper 
topical applications. General remedies, fuch as occa- 
fional bloodletting, a cooling diet, the liberal ufe of 
diluting liquors, and mild purges, are by all allowed 
to be ufeful, and even neceflary. Aftruc was of opi- 
pion that in thefe cafes blood-letting ought to be re- 
peated five or fix times; and there are {till many prac- 
titioners who depend much on repeated evacuations of 
this fort for a removal of the inflammation. But there 
is, perhaps, not one cafe in ten in which it is at all re- 
quifite; and this {mall number of cafes will confit only 
of the flrong.and pletheric: in fuch, when the chordee 
is frequent and painful, and the pulfe hard and full, 
the lofs of from eight to twelve ounces of blood will be 


‘beneficial, but it will be feldom neceffary to repeat the 


operation. The inflammation in thefe cafes is kept up 
by the local flimulus of the virus and the urine ; and 
all that we can expeét from venefeétion is to moderate 
the pain and the frequency of ereétion. In perfons of a 
delicate habit, and of an irritable fibre, the evacuation 
will do no good; but if repeated will certainly be liable 
to do harm, by incréafing irritability, and of courfe 
rendering the patient more fulceptible of ftimulus. 
The utility, and even the neceflity, of a cooling re- 


‘gimen, are fufficiently obvious; wine and fpirituous 


liquors, fpiceries, a fifh-diet, much animal-food, and 
falted and high-feafoned difhes of every fort, will con- 
Rantly add to the complaint The patient fhould eat 
meat only once a-day, and that fparingly. He fhould 
abftain from hot fuppers. Milk, mild vegetables, and 
fruit, fhould conititute the principal part of his diet 
while the inflammatory fymptoms continue. Every 
thing that tends to excite the venereal imagination 
fhould be fludioufly avoided; for whatever promotes 
ereCtions of the penis will increafe the inflammation, 
and of courfe add'fuel to the difeafe. For the fame 
reafons much walking or riding on-horfeback will be 
hurtful, from the irritation kept up ‘in the peringum 
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by fuch means. Violent exercife of any kind, or any Gonorrhea 
thing that is liable to increafe the heat and the momen- “77V 


tum of the blood, will of courfe be improper. 

The drinking freely of mild, cooling, mucilaginous 
liquors, fuch as linfeed-tea, orgeat, whey, milk and 
water, almond emulfion, and the like, will be extreme- 
ly ufeful, by diluting the urine, and preventing its 
falts from ftimulating the urethra. When the heat 
and pain in making water are very confiderable, muci- 
laginous fubftances are found to have the beft effec, 
particularly the gum tragacanth common 
practice to give equal dofes of this gum or gum-ara- 
bic and nitre, and to diffolve nitre in the palient’s 
drink, with a view to leffen the inflammation. But in 
thefe cafes nitre is always improper: it is known to 
be a powerful diuretic, its chief ation being upon the 
urinary paflages; fo that the ftimulus it occafions will 
only ferve to increafe the evil it is intended to alleviate. 
Cream of tartar,*on account of its diuretic quality, 
will be equally improper. Our view here is not to 
promote a preternatural flow of urine; for.the virus, 
being infoluble in water, cannot eafily be wafhed away 
by fuch means; but our obje& ought to be, to render 
the urine that is fecreted as mild and as little flimu- 
lating as poffible. 

Mild purges, which conftitute another material part 
of the general remedies, are no doubt extremely ufe- 
ful when exhibited with prudence; but it is well known 
that the abufe of purgative medicines in this difeafe 
has been produétive of numerous evils. Formerly it 
was a pretty general practice to give a large dofe of 
calomel at bed-time, three or four times a-week ; and 
to work it off the next morning w'th a itrong dofe 
of the pilule coccie, or fome other draftic purge. This 
method was perfevered in for feveral weeks: in confe- 
guence of which the patient often found himfelf trou- 
bled with an obftinate gleet, and erhaps his conftitu- 
tion materially injured ; the effect of fuch a method 
being (efpecially in irritable habits) to weaken the 
ftomach and bowels, and lay the foundation of hypo- 
chondrial complaints. Violent purging likewife often 
occafions ftrangury, hernia humoralis, and other trou- 
blefome fymptoms. 

The purges employed in thefe cafes fhould be gentle; 
fuch as Rochelle falt, manna, tartarifed alkali, and the 
like. They fhould be given only in a dofe fufficient 
to procure two or three ftools, and be repeated only 
every two or three days. The daily ufe of the pur- 
gative electuaries that are fill given by fome praéti- 
tioners, ferves only to-keep up a continual irritation 
on the bladder, and of courfe to prolong the inflam- 
mation. 

The topical remedies that are ufed confit chiefly of 
different forts of injeétions, the ingredients of which 
are extremely various; but their modes of operation 
may in general be referred to their mucilagindus and 
fedative, or to their detergent, ftimulating, and aflrin- 
gent qualities. In the hands of fkilful praGtitioners, 
great advantages may doubtlefs be derived ‘from the 
ufe of thefe remedies; but, on the other hand, the 
improper and unfeafonable adminiftration of them 
may prove a fource of irreparable mifchief to the pa- 
ient. 

We know.that mucilaginous and oily injeCtions will 
tend to allay the local inflammation; and that a feda- 
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Apocenofes tive injeéiion, Tuch as a folution of opium, will leflen 


“—v~—" the irritability of the parts, and of courfe produce a 


of this ad. 


fimilar effet; the utility of fuch applications is 'there- 
fore fufReieutly obvious, 


A detergent injection, or one that will a& upon the. 


mucus of the urethra, increafe the difcharge of it, wafh 
it away, and with it the venereal virus that is blended 
with it, can only be ufed as a prophylatic before the 
Shue ns af infection have made their appearance. 
But great ,circumfpeCion is neceflary in the ufe of 
this kind of injetion. If it be too weak, it can 
be of no efficacy ; andif it be too ftrong, it may prove 
dangerous to the patient. _ A fuppreffion of urine has 
been brought on by the improper ufe of an injection 
When the fymptoms of inflammation 
have once made their appearance, the ftimulus of fuch 
an injection muft be extremely hazardous. Excoriation 
of the urethra has but too often been produced by re- 
medies of this fort in the hands of adventurous and 
unfkilful practitioners. 

While the inflammation ef the urethra continues, 
every thing that ftimulates it muft be hurtful. If the 
injection excites a painful fenfation in the urethra, as 
is but too often the cafe, it will be lable to produce 
{welled tefticles, difficulty in making water, excoria- 
tion, and other effects of increafed Pp NEE: if, 
by its aftringency, the running be checked before the 
virus that eeied the difcharge be properly fubdued, 
the patient will be expofed to frefh dangers; and per- 
haps to a variety of local complaints, fuch as obftruc- 
tions in the urethra, and abfceffes in perineo, which are 
well known to be fometimes owing to applications of 
this fort improperly managed. 

When the inflammation has fubfided, gently ftimu- 
lating and aftringent injections may be ufed with fafe- 
ty, and with confiderable advantage: for as the in- 
flammation is at firft excited by the flimulus of the ve- 
nereal virus, fo when the former begins to leffen, we 
may be aflured that the activity of the latter has abated 
in proportion; and, in general, when the inflamma- 
tory fymptoms are entirely removed, it will be found, 
that the mucus is no longer of an infectious nature, 
but is merely the effeGt of an increafed fecretion and 
of relaxation. Mild aftringents will therefore ferve to 
brace and ftrengthen the veffels fecreting mucus, and 
in this way will leffen the difcharge, and greatly pro- 
mote the cure. Itis certain, that in the greater num- 
ber of cafes, a gonorrhea, which if treated by internal 
remedies alone, would continue for five or fix weeks, 
or longer, may, when judiciovvly treated with injec- 
tions, be cured in a fortnight, and very often in lefs 
time. The great aim, therefore, of the practitioner 
ought to be at firft to make ufe of fuch injeCtions only 
as will tend to lubricate the furface of the urethra, and 
¢o counteract and deftroy the flimulus of the visus: as 
the inflammation abates, he may add fome gently aftrin- 
gent preparation to a mucilaginous and fedative injec- 
sa taking care that its aftringency be fuited to the 

{tate of the kale, and to the irritability of the pa- 
tient. Amongft a great variety of fubftances, mer- 
cury in different forms is ane of thofe that is the moft 
frequently employed in injections. All thefe mercu- 
vial injections have more or lefs of aftringency ; and, 
according to Dr Simmons, it is folely to this property 
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their correcting the venereal virus was originally in- 
troduced, and had, he thinks, been continued upon mi- 
{taken principles 

Calome], mixed with the mucus ditchatpea's in @ fO- 
nerrhcea, has no more power in deftroying the infec- 
tious properties of that mucus than ceruffe or any other 
preparation would have. A diluted folution of fubli- 
mate injected into the urethra, will, like a folution of 
verdigrife, or blue vitriol, or any other fty ptic, con- 
fringe the mouths of the lacune; but this is all that 
it wilt do, for it will never leffen an infectious nature 
of the virus The fame thing may be obferved of 
crude mercury extinguifhed by means of mucilage, or 
of mercurial unGtion, blended with the yolk of an egg, 
and which, when thrown up into the urethra, will act 
nearly in the fame manner as balfam of copaiva, or any 
other ftimulating injeCtion. ‘The ftimulus of calomel, 
however, has often been found of contiderable efficacy ; 
and in women, when the vagina only was affected, af- 
ter wafhing the parts well, the cure has been ac- 
complifhed by rubbing them repeatedly with mercurial! 
omtment 

As the gonorrhoea is only a local affection, it may 
be inferred, that the internal ufe of mercury is unne- 
ceflary towards the cure. Very often indeed this 
complaint may be removed without having recourfe 
to mercurials. Sometimes patients have been met with 
whofe general health has been greatly impaired by a 
Jong continued ufe of mercury in fuch cafes, while the 
original difeafe, the gonorrhwea, was rendered much 
worfe by it. In fome it degenerated into a glect, that 
was cured with extreme difficulty ; ; in others it brought 
on a variety ‘of diflrefling fymptoms. In cafes of go- 
norrheeas, therefore, whenever mercury is adminiftered, 
it ought to be, not with a view to expedite the cure, 
but merely to obviate the dangers of fyphilis. When 
the infection is apparently flight, and the inflamma- 
tion and the fymptoms trifling, we may proceed with- 
out the affiftance of mercury, efpecially if the patient 
be of a weak, relaxed, and irritable habit, likely to be 
injured by mercurial medicines. On the other hand, 
eck the difcharge is violent, the inflammation con- 


‘fiderable, or the feat of the difeafe high up in the ure- 


thra, it is perhaps the moft prudent plan to give mer- 
curials in {mall dofes, and in fuch forms as feem the 
beft adapted to the conftitution of the patient. 

The pilule hydrargyri, as prepared according to the 
receipts inferted in the lait edition either of the Lon- 
don or Edinburgh pharmacopeeias, in both of which 
the mercury is rendered aétive merely by triture, may 
perhaps be confidered as one of the mildeft and moft 
efficacious forms under which mercury can be exhibited 
by the mouth. Its efficacy will depend on its not ir- 
ritating the bowels, and fo pafling off by ftool; care 
muft likewife be taken to prevent its affecting the 
mouth. Of the chemical preparations of mercury, the 
mildeft and leatt irritating is calomel. It may be given 
from gr. if. to gr. ill. at bed-time, occafionally inter- 


pofing a mild purgative to prevent it from falivating ; 


but in general the mercurial pill juft mentioned is to 
be preferred, 

When there is no chancre nor bubo, no appearance 
in fhort of fyphilitic infeCtion, it would be improper 
4 ta, 
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that we are to afcribe their effects; for the idea of Gonor 
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to adminifter corrofive fublimate, the mercurius calci- 
natus, or any other of the more acrid preparations of 
mercury. 

After a gonorrhea proceeding from venereal caufes 
has been removed, another kind of running without 
pain, called the gonorrhea mucofa, or gleet, fometimes 
remains. Sometimes it arifes from a conftri€tion and 


~excoriation of the urethra, and frequently it is the ef- 


fect of an enlargement and difeafed ftate of the pro- 
ftate. In each of thefe cafes, as the gleet is the effect 
of irritation, the cure will depend on the removal of 
the local difeafe that occafions it. But there is ano- 
ther fpecies of gleet that feems to depend chiefly on 
relaxation. It isin general free from infe¢tion, and 
is moft common in thofe who have had long and fre- 
quent gonorrheas. It is likewife often the effec of a 
debilitated habit, from fevere purging, of a long con- 
tinued ufe of mercurials. A difcharge of this kind is 
more frequent in women than in men; or, at leaft, the 
fluor albus, after a gonorrhea, will often be miftaken 
for a gleet. 

When there is no reafon to fufpec&t remaining con- 
tagion, aftringent injections will be of the greateft fer- 
vice. It will he neceffary, at the fame time, to attend 
to the health of the patient, by employing the Peruvian 
bark, chalybeate waters, cold bathing, and {uch other 
remedies as will tend to flrengthen the fyftem: and 
indeed by the ufe of thefe, particularly by the Peru- 
vian bark, fuch runnings are often fuccefsfully com- 
bated in thofe who from apprehenfion of dangerous 
confequences cannot be prevailed upon to employ in- 
je€tions. When there is no tendency to inflammation, 
the balfam of copaiva may be prefcribed with advan- 
tage in large dofes. Dr Simmons fays he once faw a 
complaint of this fort removed by applying a blitter 


‘to the perineum, after it had refifted a variety of other 


remedies. In the Medical Obfervations alfo we have 
an account of a gleet and incontinence of urine re- 
moved at once by a blifter to the os facrum. In ge- 
neral, however, the other methods above mentioned 
will be fufficient to remove it, though fometimes it 
will continue for a long time in fpite of all our endea- 
vours to check it—-Other kinds of gonorrhea, in 
which the femen itfelf is ejected, efpecially during 
fleep, may be cured by tonics and a mild cooling re- 
gimen 
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Gexvus CXXII. OBSTIPATIO., 


CosTivENESs. 
Olsftipatio, Lin. 166. Vog. 128. Sag. 221. 


Coftivenefs is fometimes occafioned by debility in 
dyfpeptic perfons, fometimes it is the effect of tigi- 
city, and fometimes it is fymptomatic of the ‘colic. 
It may proceed from an exceflive heat of the liver; 
drinking rough red wines, or other aftringent liquors; 
too much exercife, efpecially on horfeback: it may 
likewife proceed from a long ufe of cold infipid food, 
which does not fufficiently ftimulate the inteftines. 
Sometimes it is owing to the bile not defcending to 
the inteftines, as in the jaundice; and at other times 
it proceeds from difeafes of the inteftines themfelves, 
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teftines, &c. 

Exceflive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of the 
head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochondriac and 
hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind and other diftre{- 
fing fymptoms. 

Perfons who are generally coftive fhould live upon 
a moiftening and laxative diet; as roafted or boiled 
apples, pears, ftewed prunes, raifins, gruels with cur- 
rants, butter, honey, fugar, and fuch like. Broths 
with fpinage, leeks, and other foft pot-herbs, are like- 
wile proper. Rye-bread, or that which 1s made of & 
mixture of wheat and rye together, ought .to be eat. 
No perfon troubled with coftivenefy fhould eat white 
bread alone, efpecially that. which is made of fine 
flour. The beft bread for keeping the belly foluble 
is what in fome parts of England they call me/lin. It 
is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very 
agreeable to thofe who are accuftomed to it. 


Coftivenefs is incréafed by keeping the body too — 


warm, and by every thing that promotes the perfpi- 
ration ; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, &c. 
Intenfe thought, and a fedentary life, are likewife 
hurtful. All the fecretions and excretions are pro- 
moted by moderate exercife without doors, and hy a 
gay, cheerful, fprightly temper of mind. 

"The drink fhould be of an opening quality. All ar- 
dent fpirits, auftere and aftringent wines, as port, clas 
ret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt liquor that is fine 
and of a moderate ftrength is very proper. Butter- 
milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewife 
proper, and may be drank in turns, as the patient’s 
inclination directs. - 

Thofe who are troubled with coftivenefs ought, if 
poffible, to remedy it by diet, as the conftant ufe of 
medicines for that purpofe is attended with many in- 


conveniences, and often with bad confequences. In_ 


time the cuftom becomes neceflary, and generally ends 
in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigeftion, lofs of 
appetite, wafting of the ftrength, and death. 

The learned Dr Arbuthnot advifes thofe who are 
troubled with coftivenefs to ufe animal-oils, as frefh- 
butter, cream, marrow, fat broths, &c. He likewife 
recommends the expreffed oils of mild vegetables, as 
olives, almonds, piftaches, and the fruits themfelves 5 
all oily and mild fruits, as figs; deco¢tions of mealy 
vegetables ; thefe lubricate the intellines ; fome fapo- 
naceous fubitances which ftimalate gently, as honey, 
hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined fugary 
&e. : 
The doctor obferves, that fuch lenitive fubftances 
are proper for perfons of dry atrabilarian conftitutions, 
who are fubjeét to aftriction of the belly and the piles, 


and will operate when ftronger medicinal fubftances are 


fometimes ineffectual; but that fuch lenitive diet hurts . 


thofe whofe bowels are weak and lax. He likewife 
obferves, that all watery fubflances are lenitive; and 
that even common water, whey, four milk, and butter- 
milk, have that effe&:—That new milk, efpecially 
affes milk, flimulates ftill more when it fours on the 
ftomach; and that whey, turned four, will purge 
ftrongly :—That moft part of fruits are likewife laxa- 
tive; and that fome of them, as grapes, will throw 
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_as a palfy, {pafms, tumors, a cold dry flate of the in- Ob{ipatio: 
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Epifchefes fuch as take them immoderately, into a cholera mor- 
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meutations were applied to the region of the kidneys, [chu 


bus, or incurable diarrhoea. 

When the body cannot be kept open without medi- 
cine, gentle dofes of rhubarb may ‘be taken twice or 
thrice a-week. ‘This is not near fo injurious to the 
flomach as aloes, jalap, or the other draftic purga- 
tives fo much in ufe. Infufions of fena-and manna 
may likewife be taken, or half an ounce of tartarifed 
alkali diffolved in water-gruel. About the fize of a 


nutmeg of lenitive eleCtuary taken twice or thrice a- 
day, generally anfwers the purpofe very well. 


Genus CXXIII. ISCHURIA. 


Suppression of Urine. 


H{churia, Sauv. gen. 293.. Lin. 167. Vog. 129. 
Sag. 212. LHome’s Clinical Experiments, fect. xv. 


This diftemper is diftinguifhed into various fpecies, 
according as the feat of it is in the kidneys, the 
ureters, the bladder, or the urethra; and hence thefe 
fpecies are named renalis, ureterica, veficalis, and ure- 
thralis. . ’ 

1. L/churia renalis, or a fuppreffion of urine from an 
affection of the kidneys, happens but rarely; however, 
Dr Home in his Clinical experiments defcribes fuch 
a cafe. In the end of December ‘1774, a man of a 
full habit, aged 35, was feized with fhivering, cold- 
nefs, and fevere cough. Three days after, his urine 
appeared high-coloured, was paffed with pain, and 
in {mall quantity. About the 8th of January 1775, 
he was attacked with violent pains in the {mall of his 
back, over the whole abdomen, and in the ankles, 
with pain in the region of the liver when preffed. A 
general {welling was afterwards obferved all over the 
body, but moftly in the ankles and abdomen, which 
laft was tenfe and hard. Thefe were attended with 
yomiting, bad appetite, and confiderable thirft. When 
he entered the clinical ward (January 21ft), the cough, 
ficknefs, and vomiting, had gone off, but the fuppref- 
fion of urine remained. The little which he made was 
paffed with his ftools, fo that Dr Home faw it but 
once ; and then it was pale, and had a white powder 
at bottom. ‘The pains and fwellings, which retained 
the impreflion of the finger, continued; he had a 
head-ach, and a very flow pulfe, beating only 48 ftrokes 
in a minute. He had taken a great many diuretic 
medicines before he came in. The day after his re- 
ception, he was feized with a fpontaneous diarrhcea, 
which. continued during the remainder of his life. 
Cryftals 6f tartar were exhibited in dofes of half an 
ounce each morning; at bed-time he took 20 drops 
of tinture of opium with a feruple of nitre, and con- 
tinued this courfe for eight days without any. increafe 
of urine. The ftronger and heating diuretics were 
then tried, as an infufion of juniper berries and pills 
of garlic; but they were atteuded with no fenfible ad- 
vantage. Whenever the pulfe became fo ftrong that 
he could bear bleeding, eight ounces of blood were 
taken away, which was fizy.. This was thrice repeat- 
ed; he appeared eafier after each bleeding, his pulfe 
bore it well, and the {wellings and other fymptoms 
abated. ‘The heating diureties, in this ftate, were 
given up; and a mixture of vinegar and nitre was 
fubftituted in their place, in each dofe of which, taken 
every two hours, there was a feruple of nitre. Fo. 


and camphorated oil was afterwards rubbed on the 
part. Ue was ordered the femicupium, which from 
a deficiency of water in the hofpital at. that time he 
got only once; and which then feemed to have a good 
effet, as he paffed a gill of urine when he was ina it. 
Notwithilanding this, however, the difeafe continually 
gained ground; he became comatofe, delirious, and. 
died ‘ten days after his admiffion,—On_ diffection, the 
kidneys were found of an irregular form; fome watery 
veficles appeared on their furface, containing black. 
gritty particles like fine fand; and the lower part of 
the right kidney was confiderably inflamed. ©The 
pylorus, part of the duadenum, and a_confiderable 
part of the {mall inteftines, were much inflamed. Ia 


‘the abdomen were found about'five pouncs of fluid, 


and in the cavities of the thorax about half a pound. 
The lungs were a little inflamed, and full of fmall 
tubercles on their furface and in their fubftance: the 
heart was large, and a polypus in each ventricle. About 
fix ounces of fluid were found in the pericardium: in 
the brain nothing preternatural appeared, except about 
an ounce of water in each ventricle. 

Dr Home feems to have been at a lofs for the re- 
mote caufe of this fupprefiion of urine, which mani- 
feftly had its immediate origin from the kidneys having 
loft the power of performing their functions. He 
thinks the inflammation which appeared in the right 
kidney was fcarce fufficient to have occafioned the 
diftemper, as the other would have fupplied its place: 
for which reafon alfo he thinks that the ifchuria was 
owing to a general affection of the fyftem; and that 
it was of an arthritic nature, the patient having been: 
troubled with complaints of that kind for a long time 
before. 

2. The ifchuria ureterica is alfo a rare diféafe, unlefs 
the obftruGtion proceeds from a ftone or clot of blood 
{topping up the paffage. Gravel or ftones, indeed, are 
very frequently formed in the kidneys; and, by falling 
into the ureters, occafion an ifchuria, with violent pain, 
and fymptoms more or lefs urgent in proportion to 
the fize and fhape of the ftones. Sometimes it is 
attended with coldnefs of the extremities, naufea, 
vomiting, and fpaftic conitriction. of the precordia, 
a difficulty of making water, conttipation of the 
belly, difficulty of breathing, ftupor of the thigh, 
retraction cf the tefticle to the os pubis, inquietude, 
lofs of ftrength, fyneope, and'convulfion fits. When, 
the violent pain has continued for feveral days and 
nights without intermiffioa,. and‘ has brought the pa- 
tient exceeding low, and the fuppreflion of urine is. 
complete, with coldnefs of ‘the extremities and con-. 
vulfions of the tendons, death is at hand. Nor is. 
it a good figzn when the ftone continues. long in the- 
ureter; for then. the appetite decays, a naufea and 
retching ta.vomit fupervene, and the patient is cone 
fumed with a heGtic heat. Sometimes the pain is at- 
tended with an inflammatioa of the ftomach and ine 
teftines; and fometimes the difeafe ends.in.a dropfy- 
of: che breaft, or lethargy, which foon carry off the 
patient. 

The indications of cure are, to exclude the ftone as 
eafily as poffible, and prevent the breeding of others. 
If the patient be of a fanguineous temperament, Syr 
denham recommends to take away ten ounces of yori 
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gallon of poffet-drink in which two ounces of marfh- 
mallow.roots have been boiled, inje€ting at the fame 
tithe an emollient glyfter. After the poffet-drink has 
been vomited up, and the clyfter returned, give a 
pretty large dofe of an opiate. But if the patient be 
old or weak, or fubje& to nervous affections, bleeding 
may be omitted, efpecially if his urine at the begin- 
ning of the fit be coffee-coloured, and mixed with 
gravel; but as to. other things, the cure is the 
fame.—Huxham greatly recommends an_ emollient 
bath prepared of a decoétion of marfh-mallow root, 
linfeed, fenugreek feed, and flowers of chamomile, to 
which may be added a few white-poppy feeds. By 
the ufe of this bath he fays he has feen the moft cruel 
fit of the gravel fuddenly ended, when neither copious 
bleeding nor opiates had the leaft effet. Mild diu- 
retics are alfo of fervice. Hoffman recommends dul- 
cifed fpirit of nitre as proper to relax the fpattic ftric- 
ture. It is to be taken with fuitable diftilled waters 
and fyrup of poppies ; or in broth, with a few {poon- 
fuls of oil of {weet almonds. ‘Turpentine glyfters are 
alfo accounted very ferviceable ; and may be prepared 
of ten ounces decoétion of chamomile, with half an 
ounce of turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg, 
and about as much honey. The /a/ diureticus, or 
acetated alkali, is much efteemed by fome, when taken 
along with an opiate. But when the ftone is too big 
to pafs, Arbuthaot recommends a cool and diluent 
diet. to hmder the further growth of it. Whey, in- 
fufion of linfeed, decoction of marfhmallows, and gent- 
ly refolving diureti¢s, are alfo proper. ‘To put a ftop 
to the vomiting, Jalfamum traumaticum may be ufed 
with fuccefs when almoft every other means have failed. 

3. The ifchuria veficalis may arife from a ftone in 
the bladder; and this indeed is the moft common 
caufe of it: but there are certain cafes in which, 
though the ufual quantity of urine, or perhaps more, 
be paffed, the patient dies from the retention of a ftill 
greater quantity in the bladder. Of this Dr Home 
gives the following inftances, A man of 58 years of 
age, of a ftrong {pare habit, and never fubje€t. to the 
gravel, had, during the winter of 1777, a cough 
with expectoration, which went off in the beginning 
1778. About the 17th of February 1773 he felt 
fome difficulty in paffing his urine, and much pain 
about the region. of the bladder. He continued in 
this way for ten days, after which he became eaficr on 
application of fome medicines. The abdomen then 
fwelled, and he had pains in his loins and’ thighs. 
On the 3d of March he was adimitted into the clinical 
ward : his abdomen was then fwelléd and tenfe ; and 
an evident fluctuation was felt, which fome that tonched 
liim thought was fonorous and produced by wind. A 
tumor was difcovered betwixt the navel and {pine 
of the os illum on the left fide, which gave him much 
pain, efpepially when preffed. ‘This tumor became 
more eafily felt after the fwelling of the abdomen de- 
creafed, feemed'round, and very near as large as the 
head of a child. It appeared very much on the left 
fide, even when the patient lay on the right, and the 
tumor then became dependent. He pafled urine fre- 
quently, and rather more than in health, as it was 
computed at. four pints a-day. 1t was always clear, 
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ifchefes from the affeéted fide ; and then to give the patient a and of a light colour. 
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_His body had a ftrong dif- ifchoria, 
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agreeable fmell; his {kin was dry, belly bound, and et 


his appetite entirely gone, fo that he had hardly taken 
any food for 12 days. His legs {welled {lightly for 
fome daysinthe evening. His pulfe was generally regular, 
fometimes flower than natural, and fometimes a little 
quicker ; being once felt at 64, and another time at 92. 
He was often feized, efpecially after eating or drink: 
ing, with hiccough ; which increafed and lafted till his 
death. On the zoth day of his difeafe, after fome 
dofes of {quills, the general fwelling of his abdomen 
fell, became much fofter, and more diflin@ly difcover-: 
ed the {welling of the left fide. The next day a 
vomiting came on; he became delirious, and died 
the day following. The body being opened, it ap- 
peared that the tumor which was: fo diftinétly felt 
on the left fide of the abdomen, was owing to a di- 
ftenfion of the bladder with urine. Its fundus reach- 
ed to about the divifion of the aorta into the iliacs ;. 
it entirely filled the pelvis, and contained between 
five and fix pounds of urine of a pale colour. On 
examining the external furface, its neck, and the be- 
ginning of the urethra, were found to be furrounded- 
with a {cirrhofity, which impeded the evacuation of 
the urine. The bladder itfelf was much thickened, 
but not more in one part than another. ‘The ureters 
entered naturally ; but were much thickened in their 
upper half near the kidney. The kidneys were fome- 
what enlarged; particularly the left, which had feveral 
watery velicles on. its external furface, Thefe organs - 
were not in their ufual fituation; but lay clofe on 
each fide of the fpine, and very near the aorta; fo- 
that the renal veffels were very fhort. What was very:: 
fingular, the lower end of each. rofe over the fpine, 
and they were united together by. their membranes 
and fubftances, the aorta pafling beneath the union. 
The bladder had preffed. confiderably. on this part 5 
‘and the peritoneum. covering them was confiderably 
thicker than natural. The lungs adhered every-where : 
to the pleura, and in in fome places very. firmly; they 
were of a loofe texture and black colour; and the 
veins. of the lower extremities were turgid with blood. 
It does not appear.that this patient got any medicines 
farther than,a.few dried fquills,. which diminifhed the 
{wellings and brought off much wind. He alfo got 
a mixture of mufk, and afterwards of opium, for his 
hiccough ;.but without fuccefs. His difeafe was mifs 
taken for an afcites; and the catheter was not tried : 
but: in another cafe the ufe of. this inftrument was - 
apparently.of more fervice than any internal medicines. 
This lait patient. was about go years of age, and: 
laboured under fymptoms very fimilar to thofe already. 
mentioned. When admitted into the clinical ward, . 
he had the hypogattric region. fwelled, and difficulty 
of pafling his water; but without pain, vomiting, or 
hiccough. He had loft all appetite ; was thirfty, and: 
coftive. His pulfe was-110, and weak. In the even- 
ing about three Englifh pints of pale clear urine were - 
drawn off by-means. of the catheter: the next day 
all the fymptoms were. gone off or abated. After 


this he continued to pafs fome urine, fometimes vo- 
luntarily, fometimes invoJuniarily and infenfibly; but 
fo much always remained behind, that his bladder: 
was conftantly full, wilefs when. the urine was drawa 
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The urine was 
fometimes pale, fometimes of a deep red colour; and 
once there was fome blood mixed with it, which 
perhaps might have been occafioned by the catheter. 
About the fixth day the urine was very putrid, with 
‘much purulent like matter at the bottom, and was pal- 
fed with more pain. About the 11th, the putrid 
fmell went off. ~The next day all the urine paffed in- 
fenfibly except what was drawn off; and an hiccough, 
though net very fevere, had come on. In this way 
he'continued without fever, though frequently troubled 
with the hiccough, efpecially during thofe nights in 
‘which the urine had not been drawn off. A month 
after admittance, the bladder, with the affiftance of 
the catheter, was almoft_ entirely, though infenfibly 
evacuated, and the hiccough had left him; he had no 
other complaint but that of voiding his urine infen- 
fibly, the natural effe& of a fcirrhous bladder, and 
which was probably incurable. With this patient 
the hot bath and mercurials were tried, in order 
to foften the fcirrhofity of the bladder, but without 
effe& 

4. The i/churia urethralis arifes from fome tumour 
{topping up the paflage of the urethra, and thus hin- 
dering the flow of urine. It is an uncommon diftem- 
per, and generally follows a gonorrhea. Dr Home 
gives us an example of this alfo.T he patient was a 
man of 60 years of age, who had laboured under a 
gonorrhoea fix months before, and which was ftopped 
by fome medicines in two or three days. He felt, 
foon afterwards, a difficulty in pafling his urine, which 
gradually increafed. About 10, days before his ad- 
miffion into the clinical ward, it was attended with 
pains in the glans, and ardor urine; he had paffed 
only about eight ounces the day before his admiffion, 
and that with very great difficulty ; and the hypo- 
gaftric region was {welled and pained. On introdu- 
cing the catheter, three pounds of urine were drawn 
off, by which the pain and fwelling were removed. 

“he inftrument required force to make it pafs the 
neck of the bladder, and blood followed the opera- 
tion ; and the finger, introduced into the anus, felt a 
hard tumour about its neck. He was treated with 
mercurial pills and ointment, by which the fwelling 
about the neck of the bladder foon began to decreafe; 
but at the fame time a {welling of the right tefticle 
appeared. He was vomited with four grains of 
turbith-mineral, which operated gently ; and here Dr 
Home obferves, that though thefe vomits are little 
ufed, froma miftaken notion of their feverity, he 
never faw them operate with more violence than other 
vomits, or than he could have wifhed. The {welling 
diminifhed in confequence of the vomit and fome ex- 
ternal applications; and the cure was completed by 
bleeding and a decoGtion of mezereon-root. 


Genus CXXIV. DYSURIA. 


Dirricutty of DISCHARGING URINE. 
Dyfaria, Sauv. gen. 265. ° Lin. 57. 
Sag. 213. 
Strariguria audorum. 


Vog. 164 


A difficulty of making water may arife from many 
different caufes; as from fome acrid matter in the 
blood, cantharides, for inftance: and hence a ftran- 
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In many cafes it arifes from a compreffion of fome 
of the neighbouring parts; of tlie uterus, for inftance, 
in a-ftate of pregnancy. Or it may arife from a f{paf: 
modic affection of the bladder, or rather its fphinéter ; 
or from an inflammation of thefe parts, or others near 
them. Hence the difeafe is diftinguifhed into fo many 
{pecies, the cure of which depends upon the remedies 
indicated by their different caufes. 

But the moft commun, as well as the moft dangerous 
{pecies is that arifing from a calculous concretion, or 


Stone in the Brapper. 
Dyfuria calculofa, Saay. {p. 12. 


The figns of a ftone in the bladder are, pain, efpe- 
cially about the fphinGter; and bloody urine, in confe- 
quence of riding or being jolted in a carriage; a fenfe 
of weight in the perineum; an itchinefs of the glans 
penis ; flimy fediment in the urine; and frequent ftop- 
pages in making water; a /ene/mus alfo comes on 
while the urine is difcharged: but the moft certain 
fign is, when the ftone is felt by the finger introduced 
into the anus, or by the catheter. 

Caufes, &c. It is not eafy to fay what the parti- 
cular caufes are that occafion the apparently earthy 
particles of the fluids to run together, and form thofe 
calculous concretions which are found in different parts 
of the body, and efpecially in the organs for {training 
off and difcharging the urine. 

The gout and ftone are generally fuppofed to have 
fome affinity, becaufe gouty people are for the moft 
part afflifted with the gravel. But perhaps this is 
in part owing to their long confinement, and to the 
lying on the back, which people who labour under 
the gout are often obliged to fubmit to; fince the 
want of exercife, and this pofture, will naturally fa- 
vour the ftagnation of grofs matters in the kidneys : 
befides, there are many inftances of people feverely 
afflicted with the ftone for the greateft part of a long 
life, who have never*had the Jeaft attack of the 
gout. 

There is, however, good reafon for believing, that 
fome farther conneGtion takes place between the two 
difeafes ; and when treating of the gout we have al- 
ready given fome account of the opinion ofan inge= 
nious anonymous author, who has endeavoured to 
prove, that both the one and the other depend on a 
peculiar acid, the concreting or lithic acid, which is 


_ always prefent in blood; and which may be precipi- 


tated from thence by various caufes, fuch as the intro- 
duétion of other acids, or the like. When thus preci- 
pitated, he fuppofes it to produce the whole phenome- 
na of both difeafes. The obje¢tions we formerly ftated 
to his theory of gout, do not equally militate againft 
that of calculus; and it is at leaft certain, from the 
beft chemical analyfis, that what are commonly called 
urinary calculi, and have been confidered as entirely 
an earthy matter, confift principally of acid in a folid 
{tate united only with a {mall proportion of earth or 
mucus. We may, therefore, whether this hypothefis 
be altogether well founded or not, juftly view lithia- 
fis as depending on the feparation of an acid from 
the blood. : 
Whatever may be the particular caufe of the dif 
* pofition 
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chefs pofition to Ethiafis, the kidneys appear to be the moft 
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likely places for particles to concrete or run together, 
becaufe of the great quantity of blood which pafles 
through the renal arteries, and which comes imme- 
éiately ‘rom the heart, fraught with various newly- 
received matters, that have not undergone much of 
the ation of the veflels, and therefere cannot as yet 
be fuppofed to be thoroughly affimilated. 

Anatomifts who have carefully examined the kid- 


neys in the human fubjeét, particularly M. Bertin, in- 


form us, that there are two fets of tubuli uriniferi ; 
the one continued dire@tly from the extremities of 
the renal artery, and the other fpringing from that 
veficular texture which is confpicuous in the kid- 
neys. 

It is in this veficular part of the kidney that we 
prefume the particles of the conereting matter firtt 
ftagnate and coalefce : for it is hardly to be fuppofed, 
that fuch folid matters could be allowed to ftop in 
the extremities of the renal arteries, fince the blood, 
and the urine feparated from it, mutt flow through 
thefe veflels with great degrees of force and velocity; 
but in the intermediate veficule the particles may lie, 
and there attraéting each other, foon come to acquire 
fenfible degrees of magnitude, and thus become fand 
or gravel. As long as this fand or gravel formed in 
the veficular part of the kidney lies quict, there will 
be no pain or uneafinefs, uatil the concretions become 
large enough to prefs either on the adjoining tubult, 
or on the blood-veffels ; then a fenfe of weight, and 
a kind. of obtufe pain in the loins, will be felt. But 
when the fmall pieces of concreting matter fhall be 


diflodged and wafhed off by the force of the cireu-. 


lating fluids, or loofened by fome fpafmodic aétion of 
the moving fibres in thefe parts, they will in their paf- 
fage create pain, raife different degrees of inflamma- 
tion, or perhaps lacerate fome blood-veffels, and caufe 
bloody urine. When thefe little concretionshappen to be 
detained in the pelvis of the kidney, or any other 
place where a flow of urine continually paffes, they 
foon increafe in fize, and become calculi, from the con- 
fiant acceffion of particles, which are attracted by the 
original bit of fand, which thus becomes the nucleus 
of a {tone. s 

It is an opinion which Hippocrates firft advanced, 
and which has been almoft univerfally adopted by his 
followers, and has remained till lately uncontrovert- 
ed, that the ftone and gravel are generated by the ufe: 
of hard water. And from this quality, which the wa- 
ters of certain fprings poffefs, of depofiting a large 
earthy fediment, either:in the aqueduéts thro” which 
they are conveyed, or in the veflels in which they are 
boiled or preferved, it was conjectured, that in paf- 
fing through the kidneys, and efpecially whilft re- 
tained in.the bladder, they would let fall their groffer 
particles, which by’ the continued appofition of frefh 
matter, connedted by the animal gluten, and compact- 
ed by the mufcular action of that. organ,, would’ in 
time form a calculus. fufficiently large to produce a 
train of the moft excruciating fymptoms. Aynd this 
reafoning d priori has been fuppofed to be confirmed 
by faéts and experience ;- for not to mention the au- 
thority of Hippocrates, Dr Lifter has obferved, that 
the inhabitants of Paris are peculiarly fubject to the 
fone in the bladder. Nicholas de Blegny has related 
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the hiftory of one who was difleéted at Paris, in whom 
the pylorus, a great part of the duodenum, and the 
ftomach itfelf, were found incruftated with a ftony 
matter, to the thicknefs of a finger’s breadth. And it 
is well known, that the water of the river Seine, with 
which that city is fupplied, is fo impregnated with 
calcareous matter, as to incrultate, and in a fhort time 
to choak up, the pipes through which it runs. But on 
the other hand it is objected, that the human calculus 
is of animal origin, and by chemical analyfis appears 
to bear very little analogy to the ftony concretions of 
water: and though it be allowed, that more perfons 
are cut for the ftone in the hofpitals at Paris than in. 
moft other places ; yet upon inquiry it is found, that 
many of thofe patients come from different provin- 
ces, and from towns and villages far diftant from the 
Seine. 

Dr Percival conjectures, that though this difeafe may 
chiefly depend upon a peculiar difpofition to concrete 
in the animal fluids, which in many inftances 1s here- 
ditary, and in no inftance can with certainty be impu-. 
ted to any particular caufe ; yet hard water is at leat 
negatively favourable to this diathefis, by having no 
tendency to diminifh it. Vhe urine of the moft healthy 
perfon is generally loaded with an apparently terreous 
matter, capable in favourable circumftances of forming 
a calculus; as is evident from the thick crult which it 
depofits on the fides of the veffels in which it is contain- 
ed. And it feems as if nature intended by this excre- 
tion to difcharge all the fuperfluous falts of the blood, 
together with thofe earthy particles, which are either- 
derived from our aliment, and fine enough to pafs thro” 
the la&teals, though infuperable by the powers of cir- 
culation, or which arife from the abrafion of the folids, 
or from the diffolution of the red globular part of our 
fluids. Now water, whether ufed as nature prefents us. 
with it, or mixed with wine, or taken under the form 
of beer or ale, is the great diluter, vehicle, and men- 
flruum, both of our food, and of the faline, earthy,. 
and excrementitious parts of the animal juices. And it 
is more or lefs adapted to the performance of thefe of- 
fices, in proportion to its degree of purity. For it 
muft appear evident to the moft ordinary underftand- 
ing, that a menftruum already loaded, and perhaps {1. 
turated with different contents, cannot act fo power- 
fully as one which is free from all fenfible impregna- 
tion. Nor is this reafoning founded upon theory alone; 
for it is obferved, that Malvern water, which iffues. 
from a {pring in Worcefterfhire remarkable for its un- 
common purity, has the property of diffolving the little 
fabulous ftones which are often voided in nephritic 
complaints. And the folution too, which is a proof 
af its being complete, is perfectly colourlefs. Hence 
this water is drunk with- great advantage in diforders 
of the urinary paffages And during the ufe of it, the: 
patient’s urine is generally limpid, and feldom depofits 
any fandy fediment. Yet notwithftanding this appear- 
ance of tranfparency, it is certainly at fuch times load. 


ed with impurities, which: are fo diluted and diffolved: 


as not to be vifible. For it is attended with a ftrong- 


and fetid fmell, exa€tly refembling that of afparagus. 
Hoffman mentionsapure, light, fimple water in the prin- 
cipality of Henneberg, in Germany, which is. remark- 
able for its efficacy in the ftone and pravel; and a wa- 
ter of fimilar: virtues was difcovered not many years; 
agar 
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convenient as any for this purpofe; and accordingly Dyfd 


Epifchefes ago in the black foreft, near Ofterod, which upon exa- 


' mination did not afford a fingle grain of mineral mat- 
ter. Fndeed it is worthy of obfervation, that moft of 
the {prings which were formerly held in great efteem, 
andwere called holy <vells, are very pure, and yield little 
or no fediment. 

Dr Percival informs us that a gentleman of Man- 
chetter, who had been long fubje& to nephritic com- 
plaints, and often voided fmall ftones, was advifed 
to refrain from his own pump-water, which is un- 
tommonly hard, and to drink conftantly the foft wa- 
ter of a neighbouring {pring ; and that this change 
tione, without the ufe of any medicine, has ren- 
dered the returns of his diforder much lefs frequent 
and painful. A lady alfo, much affected with the gra- 
vel, was induced by the perufal of the firft edition of 
Dr Percival’s Effay, to try the effe& of foft water; 
and by the conftant ufe of it remained two years en- 
tirely free from her diforder. 

In nephritic cafes, diftilled water would be an ex- 


cellent fubftitute for Malvern water, as the following 


‘experiment evinces. — 

‘Two fragments of the fame calculus, nearly of equal 
weight, were immerfed, the one in three ounces of diltil- 
ded water, the other in three ounces of hard pump-water. 
‘he phials were hung up clofe together in a kitchen- 
chimney, at a convenient diftance from the fire. After 
14 days maceration, thé calculi were taken out, and 
carefully dried by avery gentle heat. Whe former, vz. 
that which had been immerfed in diftilled water, was 
diminithed in its weight a grain and a half; the latter 
had loft only half a grain. 

It is the paflage of thefe calculi from the kindeys 
down into the bladder, which occafions the pain, vo- 
miting, and other fymptoms, that conftitute what is 
ufually termed a fit of the gravel or ftone. 

When an inflammation is actually raifed, the dif- 
eafe is known by the name of zephritis, and has been 
already treated of, 

As foon as the ftone paffes through the ureter, and 
falls into the bladder, the pain and ether nephritic 
fymptoms ceafe; and every thing will remain quiet, 
either till the ftone be carried into the urethra, or until 
it has remained long ¢nough in the bladder to acquire 
weight fufficient to create new diftrefs, 

If a flone happens to be {mooth and of a roundith 
form, it may lie in the bladder and acquire confides 
rable bulk before it can be perceived by the patient 
‘but when it is angular, or has a rugged furface, even 
‘though it may be {mall in fize, yet it feldom fails to 


‘raife pain, and oceafion bloody urine, or the difcharse” 
i 8 


ofa flimy fluid, with tenef{mus, and difficulty in making 
‘water. 

‘There have been various attempts made to diffolve 
the ftone ; and there are certainly fome articles which 
have this effet when applied to them out of the body; 
but the almoft total impoffibility of getting thefe con- 
veyed to the kidneys, renders it extremely doubtful 
whether a folvent ever will be difeovered\ Of all the 
articles employed for this purpofe, no one perhaps has 
had greater reputation than fixed alkaline falt in its cdu- 
ftic ftate, particularly under the form of the aqua li 
xivi cauflicas but this being of a very acrid nature, 
at requires to be well theathed by means of fome 
gelatinous or mucilaginous vehicle. Weal-broth is as 
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it is ufed by thofe who make a fecret of the cantlic 
alkali as a folvent of calculus. 

Mr Blackrie, who has taken much pains in this in- 
quiry, has proved very fatisfaCtorily, that Chittrick’s 
noftrum is no other than foap-lees given in veal-broth, 
which the patients fend every day to the doctor, who 
returns it mixed up with the medicine, in a clofe veffel 
fecured by a lock. : 

It is not every cafe, however, that either requires 
or will bear a courfe of the cauflic alkali. Some cal- 
culi are ofthat foft and friable nature, that they will 
diffolve even in common water; and there are cafes 
wherein it appears that the conftant ufe of fome very 
fimple deco&tion or infufion of an infignificant vere. 
table, has brought away large quantities of earthy 
matter, in flakes which apparently have been united 
together in layers to form a ftone. Dr Macbride af. 
fures us, that a deco€tion of raw coffee, only 30 ber 
ries in a quart of water, boiled till it acquired a deep 
greenifh colour, taken morning and evening to the 
quantity of eight or ten ounces, with ter drops of 
{weet fpirit of nitre, had the powerful effect of brings 
ing away, in the courfe of about two months, as 
much earthy matter in flakes as filled a large tea-cups. 
The patient was far advanced in years; and, before he 
began this decoétion, had been reduced to great ex- 
tremities by the continuance of pain and other di- 
ftrefling fymptoms: he was purged occafioually with 
oleum ricint. 

Very lately the alkali in a mild flate, and in a dife 
ferent form, has been much ufed by many calculous 
patients and with great advantage, under the form 
of what is called alkaline a¢rated water. For the in- 
troduction of this medicine, or at leaft for its extenfive 
ufe, we are chiefly indebted to that ingenious phyfician 
Dr William Falconer of Bath. He has lately publithed 
an account of the 4gua Mephitica Albalina, or Solu- 
tion of fixed alkaline falt, faturated with fixable air, in 
calculous diforders ; which contains a number of cafes 
{trongly fupporting the benefit to be derived from it, 
But whether the good effeéts obtained in thefe in- 
ftances are to be explained from its operating as a 


folvent of calculus, feems to be extremely doubtful. 


There are indeed cafes in Dr Falconer’s treatife, of 
patients in whom, after ufing it for a confiderable 
time, no ftone could be deteGted by founding, although 
it had been difcovered in that way before they began 
the employment of it. But in many inftances, the 
relief has been fo fudden, that it may be concluded, 
that, notwithilanding the eafe obtained, the calculus 
Rill remained. In fuch cafes, it probably removed 
from the urine that quality by which, it gives to the 
calculus frefh accretions, producing that roughnefs 
of its furface by which it is chiefly capable of acting 
asa flimulus. For the diflrefing fymptoms refulting 
from flone, are more immediately to be attributed to 
the inflammatory and {pafmodic affeétions which it in- 
duces ; and when its furface is leaft capable of opes 
rating os a ftimulus, thefe of courfe will be leat cons 
fiderable. It is therefore not improbable, that this 
remedy produces relief, by preventing frefh additions 

being made to the calculus. 
An infufion of the feeds of daucus /ylveffris fweetened 
with honey, is another fimple and much celebrated 
remedy 3 
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remedy’s it has been found to give confiderable eafe in 


~-cafes where the ftomach could not bear any thing of an 
“acrid nature: the leaves of the uva ur/i were ftrongly 
“recommended by the Jate very celebrated De Haen’; 


_ and, whatever its way of operating may be, feems to 


have been productive of good effeéts in fome inftances. 


here is no reafon to believe that it has any influence 


in diffolving calculus ; and indeed it feems to be chiefly 
ufeful in thefe inflances where ulcerations take place 
in the urinary paflages. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. 3. we 
have an account of a method ufed by the inhabitants 
of Arabia Petra for curing the ftone, to which they 
are very much fubje&t, and which the author (an Eng- 
lith gentleman of experience and candour) affirms 
he has feen frequently performed with never-failing 
fixccefs. _ By means of a catheter they inject into 
the bladder a weak ley of alkali with the purified 
fat of a fheep’s tail, and a proper quantity of opium 
all put together. Their catheters are made of gold ; 
and in performing the operation they introduce them 
quite into the bladders fo that the compofition is fafe- 
ly conveyed to the ftone without hurting any other 
part. But when a ftone is fituated in the kidney, they 
have no method of cure. 

If this method of curing by injeftion could be fafe- 
ly practifed, it would no doubt greatly have the ad- 
vantage over that of taking alkalies by the mouth, 
where the medicine is not only much weakened, but 
the conftitution of the patientfruns the rifk of being 
greatly injured. But from fome experiments mention. 
ed in the fecond volume of the Medical TranfaGtions, 
it appears that the human calculi are very different 
from one another in their natures. Some, for inftance, 
will eafily yield to an alkaline menftruum, and very 
little to an acids while others are found to refift the 
alkali, and yield to the acid ; and fome are of fuch a 
compact nature, that they yield neither to acids nor 
alkalies. An attention, however, to the fragments, 
fcales, or films, which the ftone may caft off, and 
alfo to the contents and fediment of the urine, may 
lead to the difcovery of what folvent is proper, or 
whether the ftone can be diffolved by any. T'o ufe 
éither alkalies or acids improperly may be hurtful; 
though there may be fuch kinds of calculi as de- 
mand the alternate ufe of acids and alkalies; nay, 
there may be found calculi of oppofite kinds in the 
fame fubje&. 

In fuch cafes.as will not allow us to think of diffol- 
ving the ftony cencretions, and where the only fcheme 
is to palliate and procure eafe from time to time, 
little more can be done than to keep the bowels open 
occafionally by fome gentle cathartic, and wath off as 
much of the loofe gravelly matter and flime as can be 
removed by fuch mild diuretic infufions and decoc- 
tions as fhall be found’ to pafs freely and fit well on 
the ftomach. Perfons affi€ted with the ftone fhould be 
careful in refpect of their diet, and ftudioufly avoid all 
heavy and flatulent food, as well as high ‘fauces that 
are apt to turn rancid. For the fame reafon, butter and 
acids are to be fhunned ; for thefe often create heart- 
burning, and every thing that offends the ftomach 
raifes the nephritic pain ; fuch is the fympathy that 
obtains between the digeftive, and the uropoietic or- 
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There have been furgeons bold enough to entertain 
an idea of cutting even into the kidney, in order to 
extract a ftone: this, however, except in cafes where 
an abfcefs has been formed, and nature points out the 
way, is merely chimerical. But cutting into the blad- 
der for the fame purpofe, is an ancient and well-known 
operation, and often crowned with fuccefs. A defcrip- 
tion, however, of this operation belongs to: the article 
SurceEry, to which we refer; and here fhall only make 
this remark, that a furgeow fhould never begin his ope 
ration, until he and his affiftants: are perfectly fatisfied, 
from actually feeling the ftone, that there is one in the 
bladder ; becaufe it has fometimes happened, that when 
the incifion has been made, no ftone could be found: 
and the patient having died: in confequence of the ope- 
ration, and the body being opened, it has appeared 
that the fymptoms which occafioned the belief of a 
ftone in the bladder arofe from fome other caufe, 


Wuen adyfuria proceeds from any acrimonfous maf 
ter thrgwn into the blood, it may be readily cured bys 
bleeding, emollient clyfters, cooling and diluting drinks 
with gum arabic or gum tragacanth, linfeed tea, or 
the warm bath. When it arifes from. inflammations 
of the bladder or parts adjoining to it, we are to res 
gard it only as a fymptomatic affeGtion; and the reme- 
dies ufed to remove the primary difeafe will alfo re- 
move the dyfuria.. Sometimes it may arife from an ul- 


cer of the bladder ; in which cafe it is generally incu- 


rable; a mild nutritious diet will, however, protract 
the patient’s life. 
Genus CXXV. DYSPERMATISMUS. 
Difficult Emission of Semen. 
Dyfpermatifmus, Sauv. gen. 260. 
Sterilitas, Zin. 171. Sag. 211. 
Agenefia, Vog. 283. 


This impediment proceeds generally from obftruc» 


tions in the urethra, either by tumors in itfelf, or in’ 


the cavernous bodies of the penis ; in which cafe the 
treatment is the fame as in the ifchuria urethralis; 


fometimes it is owing to a kind of epileptic fit which ' 
feizes the man in the venereal act ; and fometimes the © 


femen, when ejected from the proper receptacles, is 
again abforbed by them, or flows into the bladder, and 


is expelled along with the urine. The laft cafe is very * 


difficult, or indeed impoffible to cure; as proceeding 


from {cirrhi, or other indifoluble tumors of. the veru- ° 


montanum, or the neighbouring parts. In fome it 


proceeds merely from too violent an erection ; in which ° 


cafe emollient and relaxing medicines will be of fer- 
vice ; and we have an example of a cure performed by 


means of thefe in the firft volume of the Edinburgh: 


Medical Effays. 


Genus CXXVI. AMENHORRHOEA. 
Suppression of the Mensss. 


Amenorrhea, Vog. 130. 
Dyfmenorrhea, Lin. 168. Sag. 218. 


This, with fome other fymptoms, as dyfpepfiay 


yellowifh or greenifh colour of the fkin, unufual appe- 


tites, &c. conftitutes the chlorofis already treated. of,’ 


and which feldom er never appears without a fuppref- 
fion of the menfes. In Dr Hume’s Clinical Experi- 
at ments 
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Epifchefes ments we find the virtues of feveral emmenagogues fet 


forth in the following manner. Chalybeates feldom or 
never fucceeded: they were always found more ufeful 
in diminifhing the evacuation when tog violent, than in 
reftoring it when deficient. The tin&ture of black 
hellebore proved fuccefsful only in one of nine or ten 
cafes, though given to the length of four tea-{poonfuls 
a-day, which is double the quantity reeommended by 
Dr Mead. Compreffion of the crural artery, recom- 
mended by Dr Hamilton in the Phyfical and Literary 
Effays, Vol. II. proved fuccefsful only in one of Ax 
cafes. From the effe&s produced by this compreffion, 
it has the ftrongeft appearance of loading the uterus 
with blood; from the fenfations of the patient it pro- 
duces the fame effects as the approach of the menfes, 
and has every appearance in its favour; yet does not 
fucceed. Dr Hume fuppofes that the uterus is more 
frequently in teo plethoric and infammatory a ftate ; 
i which cafe, this remedy will do more hurt than ina 
ftate of nanition ; however, he owns, that in the cafe 
in which it did fueceed, the patient was plethoric 
and inflammatory. Venefection is recommended as 
an excellent remedy; the Door gives three in- 
itances of its fuecefs, and fays he could give many 
mofe. It as by removing the plethoric ftate of 
the uterus, relaxing the fibres, and giving the vef- 
fels full play; fo that their aétion overcomes all re- 
fiitance, and the evacuation takes place. It is of 
no great moment from whence the blood is taken: 
the faphenic vein will perhaps empty the uterus moft; 
but it is. difficult to get. the proper quantity from it, 


ma Ff. 


' ANGINA PECTORIS. 


.R Fleserven was the firft who defcribed this. dif- 
eafe, though it is extremely dangerous, and, by his 
account, not very rare. It feizesthofe who. are fubject 
to it when they are walking, and particularly when 
they walk foon after eating, with a moft difagreeable 
and painful: fenfation in the breaft, which feems to 
threaten immediate deftruction : but the moment they 
ftand ftill, all the uneafinefs vanifhes. In all other re- 
fpeéts the patients at the beginning of this diforder are 
well, and have no fhortnefs of breath ; from which the: 
angina pedoris is totally different. After it has continu- 
ed’ fome months, the fits will not ceafe inftantaneoufly 
on ftanding ftill; and it will come on not only when: 
the patients are walking, but when they are lying down, 
and oblige them to rife up out of their beds every night 
for many months together. In one or two very inve- 
terate cafes, it has been brought on by the motion of 
a horfe or carriage, and even by {wallowing, cough- 
ing, going to ftool, fpeaking, or by any. difturbance 
of mind. The perfons affected were all men, almoft 
all of whom were above 50 years ef age, and moft of 
them with a fhort neck and inchning te be fat. Some- 
thing like it, however, was obferved in one woman, 
who was paralytic ; and one or two young men com- 


plained of it in,a flight degree. Other practitioners. 


dave obferved it in, very, young perfons, 
When a St of this ort comes on by walking, its due 
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meafured, 
ful remedy ; and proved fuccefsful in three cafes out 

of four in which it was tried. It was given to the 

quantity of half a drachm twice a-day. It is a 

{trong topical ftimulus, and feems improper in pletho- 

ric habits. Madder-root, according to Dr Hume, is a 
very powerful medicine in this difeafe ; and proved fuc- 

cefsful in 14 out of 19 cafes in which it was tried, being 
fometimes exhibited in the quantity of two fcruples, or 
a drachm, four times a-day. It has fearce any fenfible 

effeéts ; never quickens the pulfe, or excites inflamma- 
tory fymptoms:; on the contrary, the heat, thirft, and 
other complaints abate; and fometimes thefe fymptoms. 
are removed, though the difeafe be not cured; but when: 
it fucceeds, the menfes appear from the third to the 

12th day.—For other methods of curing the amenor- 

rhea, fee CHLorosits. 


We have now confidered all thofe difeafes enumera- 
ted in Dr Cullen’s Nofology, whofe cure is to be at- 
tempted chiefly by internal medicines. The other ge- 
nera either require particular manual operations, or a. 
‘very confiderable ufe of external applications; and 
therefore properly fall under the article Surgery. To 
this, therefore, we fhall refer the genera which fall. 
under the three laft orders of this clafs of locales, viz. 
the tumores, ecfopie, and. dialyfes; and we fhall add,. 
by way. of Appendix, a few obfervations-‘on fome im: 
portant affections ta which Dr Cullen has not given 
a place in his fyftem. 
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ration is very fhort, as it goes off almoft immediately 
upon ftopping. If it comes on in the night, it will lait: 
anhourortwo. Dr Heberden met with one in whom. 
it once continued for feveral days; during all which 
time the patient feemed to be in imminent danger- 
of death. Moft of thofe attacked with the diftems 
per died fuddenly ; theugh this rule was not with- 
out exceptions; and Dr Heberden obferved one whe- 
funk under a lingering illnefs of a different nature. 

The os ferni is ufually. pointed to as the feat of this 
malady; but it feems as if it was under the lower part 
of that bone, and at other times under the middle or 
upper part, but always inclining more to the left fide ;: 
and in many cafes there is joined with it a pain. about 
the middle of the left arm,. which appears to be feated: 
in the biceps. mufcle. 

The appearance of Dr Heberden’s paper in the Mex 
dical Tranfaétions very foon raifed the attention of the, 
faculty, and produced other obfervations from phyfi- 
cians of eminence; namely, Dr. Fothergill, Dr-Walk 
of Worcefter, Dr Haygarth of Chefter, and Dr Pers 
cival of Manchefter. It alfo induced an unknown 
fufferer under the difeafe to write Dr Heberden a. very: 
fenfible letter, defcribing his feelings in. the moft na-~ 
tural manner; which, unfortunately, in three weeks 
after the- date of this anonymous.epiftle, terminated 
in.a fudden. death,. as the writer himfelf had appre 
hended. 

The youngeft fubje& that Dr: Fothergill ever faw. 

afflicted 


Practi¢ 
and the quantity of the difcharge cannot be fo well Ame 
The powder of favine is a moft power. he 
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afflicted with this diforder was about 30 years of age; 
and this perfon was cured. The method that fueceeded 
with him was a courfe of pills, compofed of the mafs of 
gum pill, foap, and native cinnabar ; witha light chaly- 
beate bitter ; this was continued for fome months, af- 
ter which he went to Bath feveral fucceffive feafons, 
and acquired his ufual health: he was ordered to be 
very {paring in his diet ; to keep the bowels open; and 
‘to ufe moderate exercife ou horfeback, but not to take 
long or fatiguing walks. 

The only fymptom in this patient that is mentioned, 
was a ftri@ture about the cheft, which came on if he 
‘was walking up hill or a little fafter than ordinary, 
or if he was riding a very brifk trot ; for moderate ex- 
ercife of any kind did not affe& him ; and this uneafy 
fenfation always obliged him to ftop, as he felt himfelf 
threatened with immediate death if he had been obli- 
ged to go forward, . 

It isthe fharp conftriftive pain acrofs the cheft, that 
{according to Dr Fothergill’s obfervation) particular- 
ly marks this fingular difeafe ; and which is apt to fu- 
pervene upon a certain degree of mufcular motion, or 
whatever agitates the nervous fyftem. 

In fuch cafes as fell under the infpe€tion of Dr Fo- 
thergill, he very feldom met with one that was not at- 
tended with an irregular and intermitting pulfe ; not 
only during the exacerbations, but often when the pa- 
tient was free from pain and at reft: but Dr Heber- 
den obferves, that the pulfe is, at leaft fometimes, not 
difturbed 5 and mentions his having once had an op- 
portunity of being convinced of this circumftance, by 
feeling the pulfe during the paroxy{m. 


But no doubt thefe varieties, as well as many other, 


little circumftances, will occur in this difeafe as they 
do in every other, on account of the diverfity of the hu- 
san frame; and if thofe which in general are found 
to predominate and give the diftinguifhing character 


be prefent, they will always authorife us in giving the 


name to the difeafe; thus, when we find the conttric- 
tory pain acrofs the cheft, accompanied with a fenfe 
of ftrangling or fuffocation; and ftill more, if this pain 
fhould ftrike acrofs the breaft into one or both arms; 
we fhould not hefitate to pronounce the cafe an angina 
pectoris. 

As to the nature of this difeafe, it appears to be 
purely fpafmodic: and this opinion will readily prefent 
itfelf to any one who confiders the fudden manner of 
its coming on and going off; the long intervals of per- 
fe& eafe; the relief afforded by wine, and fpirituous 
cordials; the influence which paffionate affections of 
the mind have over it; the eafe which comes from 
varying the pofture of the head and fhoulders, or from 
remaining quite motionlefs; the number of years for 
which it will continue, without otherwife difordering 
health ; its bearing fo well the motion of a horfe or 
carriage, which circumftance often diftingutfhes fpaf- 
modic pains from thofe which arife from ulcers; and 
laftly, its coming on for the moft part after a full 
meal, and in certain patients at night, juft after the 


Airft fleep, at which time the incubus, convulfive afthma, 


and other ills, juftly attributed to the difordered func- 
tions of the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return or to 
be aggravated. P 

From all thefe circnmftances taken together, there 
ean be little doubt that this affection is of a {pafmodic 
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nature ; butthough it fhould beadmitted, thatthe whole Angina 


diftrefs in thefe cafes arife from fpafm, it may not be 
fo eafy to afcertain the particular mufcles which are 
thus affected. ; : 

The violent fenfe of ftrangling or choaking, which 
fhows the circulation through the lungs to be inter- 
rupted during the height of the paroxyim; and the pe- 
culiar conftri@ive pain under the fternum, always in- 
clining (according te Dr Heberden’s obfervation) to 
the left-fide ; together with that moft diftrefling and 
alarming fenfation, which, if it were to increafe or con- 
tinue, threatens an immediate extin¢tion of life; might 
authorife us to conclude that the heart itfelf is the 
mufcle affected : the only objeCtion to this idea, and, 
if it had been conftantly obferved, it would be infur- 
mountable, is, that the pulfe is not always interrupted 
during the paroxy{m. The appearances in two of the 
diflections, favour the opinion that the fpafm affects 
the heart; as in one fubjeét the left ventricle (and, 
though it be not mentioned, we may prefume the 
right one alfo) was found as empty of blood as if it 
had been wafhed ; and in another, the fubftance of the 
heart appeared whitifh, not unlike a ligament; as 
it fhould feem, in both cafes, from the force of the 
{pafm fqueezing the blood out from the veffels and 
cavities. 

If this hypothefis be allowed, we muft conclude that 
the fpafm can only take place in an inferior degree, ag 
long as the patient continues to furvive the paroxy{m ; 
fince an affeGtion of this fort, and in this part, of any 
confiderable duration or violence, muft inevitably prove 
fatal: and accordingly, as far as could be traced, the 


» perfons who have been known to labour under this dif- 


eafe have in general died fuddenly. 

The diffeCtions alfo fhow, that whatever may be the 
true feat of the fpafm, it is not neceflary for the bring- 
ing of it on, that the heart, or its immediate appen- 
dages, fhould be in a morbid flate; for in three out of 
the fix that have as yet been made public, thefe parts 
were found in a found ftate. 

On opening the body of the poor gentleman who 
wrote the letter to Dr Heberden, “ upon the mott 
careful examination, no manifeft caufe of his death 
could be difcovered ; the heart, in particular, with its 
veflels and valves, were all found in a natural condi- 
tion.”? 

In the cafe communicated by Dr Percival to the pub- 
lifhers of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, ‘ the 
heart and aorta defcendens were found in a found ftate.”’ 
And in Dr Haygarth’s patient, ‘¢ on opening the tho- 
rax, the lungs, pericardium, and heart, appeared per= 
fe&tly found.’”? Not to mention Dr Fothergill’s pa- 
tient (R. M.), in whofe body the only morbid ap- 
pearance about the heart was a fmall white {pot 
near the apex. So that the caufe, whatever its na- 
ture might have been, was at too great a diftance, or 
of too fubtile a nature, to come under the infpection 
of the anatomift. But there was a circumftance in two 
of the fubjeGs that is worthy of remembrance; and 
which fhows that the crafis of the blood, while they 
wete living, muft have been greatly injured, namely, its 
not coagulating, but remaining of a cream-like con- 
fiftence, without any feparation into ferum and crafla+ 
mentum. | 

From all that we have feen hitherto publifhed, it 

a. 3 does 
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does not appear that any confiderable advances have 

been made towards the actual cure of this anomalous 
fpafm. 

The very judicious and attentive Dr Heberden (to 
whom the public are highly indebted for firft making 
the diforder known) confeffes, that bleeding, vomits, 
and other evacuations, have not appeared to do any. 
good : wine and cordials, taken at bed-time, will fome- 
times prevent or weaken the fits; but nothing does 
this fo effeGually as opiates: in fhort, the medicines 
ufually called nervous or cordial, fuch as relieve and 
quiet convulfive motions, and invigorate the languith- 
ing principle of life, are what he recommends. 

Dr Wall mentions one patient, out of the 12 or 13 
that he had feen, who applied to him early in the. dif- 
eafe, and was relieved confiderably by the ufe of anti- 
monial medicines joined with the fetid gums: he was 
ftill living at the time the Doétor. wrete his paper, 
(November 1772), and going about with tolerable eafe. 
Two were carried off by other diforders ; all the reft 
died fuddenly. 

- Dr Fothergill’s direGtions are chiefly calculated with 
the view to prevent the diforder from gaining ground, 
and to alleviate prefent diflrefs. Accordingly he en- 

joins fuch a-kind of diet as: may be moft likely to pre- 
vent irritability : in particular, not to eat voracioufly : 
to be particularly abitemious in refpecét to every thing 
heating ; {pices, f{pirits, wines, and all fermented li- 
quors: to guard moft fcrupuloufly againft paffion, or 
any vehement emotions ;, and. to make ufe of all the 
ufual means of eftablifhing and preferving general 
health : to mitigate excefles of irritability by ano- 
dynes; or. pains, if they quicken the circulation: to 
difperfe flatulencies when they diftend the ftomach, by 
moderate dofes of carminatives 5, amongft which, per- 
haps, fimple peppermint water may be reckoned one 
of the fafeft. But fince obefity is juftly confidered as 
a principle predifpofing caufe, he infifts ftrongly on 
the neceflity of preventing an increafe of fat, by a ve- 
getable diet, and ufing every other practicable method 
of augmenting the thinner fecretions. 

Thefe were the only means which occurred to the 
Englifh phyficians of oppofing this formidable difeafe: 
but Dr Smyth of Ireland has, we are told, difcovered 
that. it may be certainly cured by iffues, of which Dr 
Macbride gives the following inftance. 

“4. B. a tall, well-made man; rather large than 
etherwife 5. of healthy parents, except that there had 
been a little gout in the family ;~temperate ; being 
very attentive to the bufinefs of his trade (that of a 
watch-maker ), led a life uncommonly fedentary ; had, 
from his boyhood upwards, been remarkably fubje& 
to alarming inflammations of his throat, which feized 
him, at leait, once in courfe of the year; in all other 
refpects well. 

“ In 1767, (then 48 years of age), he was taken, 
without any eyident caufe, with a fudden and very 
difpiriting throbbing under the fternum. It foon 
afterwards increafed, and returned upon him every 
third or fourth week, accompanied with great anxiety, 
very laborious breathing, choaking, a fenfation of 
fulnefs and dittenfion in the head, a bloated and 
flufhed countenance, turgid and watery eyes, and a 
very irregular and unequal pulfe. The paroxy{m in- 


vaded, almoft conflantly, while he was fitting after 


crn & 


dinner ; now and, then he was feized with it ‘in the: 
when walking a little fafter than wiual ; and. 


morning, 
was then obliged to itep, and-reft: on any object at 
hand. Once or twice. it: came.on anbed ; but did not 


oblige him to fit up,. as it was then attended with no. 


great diihculty. in breathing, In the. afternoon. fitsy 


his greateft eafe. was from a fapine pofture ; in which 
he ufed to continue motionlefs for fome hours, until, 
quite. fpent and worn out with anguifh, he dropt into 
a flumber. In the intervals between thefe attacks, 
which ai length grew fo frequent as to return every 


fourth or fifth day, he was, to appearance, in perfect: 


health: 

‘* Thus matters continued for more than two years 3 
and various antifpafmodics were ineffeGually tried for 
his relief. In 1769, there fupervened a very fharp 
conttrictory pain at the upper part of the fternum, 
firetching equally on each fide, attended with the for- 
mer fymptoms of anxiety, dyfpnca, choaking, &c. 


and with an excruciating cramp, as he called it, that: 


could be covered with a crown-piece, in each of his 


arms, between the elbow and the writt, exadtly at the. 


infertion of the pronator teres; the reft of the limb 
was quite free. ‘lhe fits were fometimes brought on, 
and always exafperated, by any agitation of mind or 
body. He once attempted to ride on horfeback du- 
ring the paroxy{m; but the experiment was neaz 
proving fatal to him. The difference of feafon.or wea- 
ther made no impreflion upon him. Still, in the in- 
tervals, his health was perfectly good ; except that his 
eyes, which before his illnefs were remarkably {trong: 
and clear, were now grown extremely tender; and. 
that his fight was much impaired. He had no flatu- 
lency of ftomach, aad his bowels were regular. 

“ In this fituation, February 22. 1770, he applied. 
to me for affiftance. I had feen, I believe, eight or: 
ten of thefe frightful cafes before. 'T'wo of the patients: 
dropt dead fuddenly. They were men between yo and 
50 years of age, and of a make fomewhat flefhy. The 
fate of the others I was not. informed of ; or, at teaft, 
cannot now recolleét. 

‘* Having found the total inefficacy of blifters and 
the whole clafs of nervous medicines in the treatment: 
of this anomalous fpafm, I thought it right to attempt 
the correcting cr draining off of the irritating fluid 
in the cafe now before us. To this purpofe, I ordered 
a mixture of lime-water witha little of the compound ju- 
niper-water, and analterative preportion of Huxham’s. 
antimonial wine: I put the patient on a plain, light,. 
perfpirable diet ; and reftrained him from all vilcid, 
flatulent, ‘and acrimonious articles. By purfuing this 
courfe, he was foon apparently mended.; but after he: 
had perfifted regularly in it for at leaft two months,, 
he kept for fome time at a ftand. I then ordered a 
large iffue to. be opened on each of his thighs. Only 
one was made. However, as foon as it began to dif- 
charge, his amendment manifeitly increafed. The fre- 
quency and feverity of the fats abated confiderably ; 
and he continued improving gradually, until, at the 
end of 18 months, he was reftored to perfe& health 
which he has enjoyed, without the leait interruption, 
till now, except when he has been tempted. (perhaps 
ence in a twelvemonth) to tranfgrefs rules, by making: 
a large meal on falted meat, or indulging himfelf in 
ale or rum-punch, each of which never failed to difs 
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order him from the: beginning of his illnefs: and even 
on thefe occations, he has felt no more than the flighteft 
motion of his former fufferings ; infomuch that he 
would defpife the attack, if it did not appear to be of 
the fame {tock with his old complaint. No other caufe 
has had the leaft ill-effe& on him. 

“ Though rum was conftantly hurtful, yet punch 
made with a maceration of black currants in our vul- 
gar corn-{, irit,. is a liquor that agrees remarkably well 
with him. 

« He never took any medicine after the iffue began 
to difcharge ; and I have direéted that it fhall be 
kept. open as long as he lives. ‘The inflammations of 
his throat have difapreared’ for five years paft; he 
has recovered the ftrength and clearnefs of his ‘fight ; 
and his health feems now to be entirely re-elta- 
blifhed.” " 

Dr Macbride, in a letter to Dr Duncan, publifhed 
in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, gives the 
following additional obfervations on this difeafe. 

«¢ Within thefe few weeks I have, at the defire of 
Dr Smyth, vilited, three or four times, a very inge- 
nious man who keeps an academy in this city, of about 
34 years of age, who applied to the Door for his ad- 
vice in. January lait, - 

“© T fhall give you his fymptomsas I had them from 
his own mouth, which appear to me to mark his cafe 
to be an angina pectoris, and as deplorable as any 
that [ have read of. It was ftrongly diftinguifhed by 
the exquifite conftri€tory pain of the fternum, extend- 
ing to each of his arms as far as the infertion of the 
deltoid mufcle, extreme anxiety, laborious breathing, 
itrangling, and violent palpitation of the heart, with 
a mott irregular pulfe. ‘The paroxy{ms were fo fre- 
quent, that he fcarcely ever efcaped a day, for fix or 
feven years, without one. They were ufually excited 
by any agitation of mind or bocy, though flight. He 
had clear intervals of health between the fits. The 
diftem; er feems hereditary in him, as he fays his fa- 
ther was affected in the fame manner fome years pre- 
vious to his death. He has a flrong gouty taint, 
which never fhowed itfelf in his limbs ; and he has led 
a life of uncommon fedentarinefs, from intenfe appli- 
cation to mathematical ftudies, attention ef mind, 
and paffion, even from his boyifh years. Thefe cir- 
cumi{tances may, perhaps, account for his having been 
taken with this difeafe at fo early an age as 17. 

“« A larye iffue was immediately opened in each of 
his thighs In a month afterwards he began to mend, 
and has gone on improving gradually. 
run up ftairs brifkly, as I faw him do no later than 


yelterday, without hurt ; can bear agitation of mind ;. 


and has no complaint, excepting a-flight oppreflion of 
the breaft, under the fternum, bs he feels fome- 
times in a morning, immediately after. drefling him- 
felf, and which he. thinks is brought:on by the- motion 
ufed in putting on his clothes; though for a complete 
week preceding the day on which I faw him laft, he 
told me that: he had been entirely free from. all un- 
eafinefs, and was exulting that he had not had fuch an 
interval of eafe for thefe laft feven years. 

- Door Smyth alfo fhowed me, in his adverfaria, 
the cafe of a gentleman who had been under his care 
in 1760, which he had forgotten when my book 
went tothe prefs, and which he was reminded of the 


He.can now, 
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other day by a wifit from his patient. It was a ge 
nuine angina petoris, brought on by a very feden- 
tary life, and great vexation of mind, clearly marked 
by the exquifite pain under the fternum, that extend- 
ed acutely to the upper extremities, particularly along 
the left arm, together with the other fymptoms of 
dy{ynoea, anxiety, palpitation of the heart, &c. re« 
cited i the cafe above. ‘The diforder went off in 


1762, by large fpontaneous difcharges from the piles, . 


but returned upon him feverely in 1765. Iflues in 
his thighs were then recommended to him, but not 
made. But, whether it was by the perfuafion of fome 
friend, or of his own accord, he went ‘into a courfe 
of James’s powder, in fimall alterative dofes, com- 
bined with a little caftor and afafetida. This he 
periifted in for about fix weeks; in the meanwhile, he 
had large acrimonious gleetings from the fcrotum, 
and a plentifnl difcharge of ichor from the anus.—~ 
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From this\time he began to find his complaints grow ~ 


lefs and lefs diftrefling, and he has now been totally 
free from them for fix. years paft.’? 


The PUERPERAL, or, Cuixp-pep. Fever. 


Tis fpecies of fever, as its name imports, is pecu- 
lar to women in child-bed’; and is ufually the moft 


fatal of al the diforders to which the fex is liable. But, . 
notwithitanding the prevalence of it tn all ages, its : 


real nature has remained, to the: prefent time, a fub- 
ject of much difpute and uncertainty. The critical pe- 


riod of its invafion, when febrile commotions are apt | 


to be excited by various accidents, and the equivocal 
fymptoms which accompany it, have even afforded 
room for queftioning whether-it be a primary ora fe- 
condary difeafe. 


proceeding entirely:from an inflammation of the uterus; 


others have imagined it:to be the confequence of an » 


obftruGtion to the fecretion of. the milk; while the 
greater number has been inclined, for reafons equally 
if not more plaufible, to impute it to a fuppreffion of 
the lochia. If we.examine this fever attentively, how 
ever, according to its natural courfe, and independently 


of all the accidental concomitant fymptoms with which. 


it is not effentially conneéted, we may fafely pronounce 


it to bea primary difeafe of a particular charaCteriltic, . 


Some writers have confidered it as - 


404: 


and perhaps not the neceflary confequence of any of — 


the caufes above-mentioned 

This fever is moft generally incident to women with- 
in 48 hours after delivery, though it may fupervene on 
the fourth or fifth day, and fometimes confiderably 
later. It is preceded, like other fevers, by a rigor,’ 
which. is commonly: violent ; and, when happening du-. 
ring the time of. labour, may be confounded with the- 
pains of parturiency. In its earlier ftage it is attended 
with the figns of inflammation. A great pain is felt» 
in the back, hips,.and the region of the uterus; which, 
inthe. part lait mentioned, is accompanied with the 
fenfe of heat and throbbing. A fudden change in the- 
quality or quantity of the.lochia now alfo takes place; . 
the. patient is..frequently troubled with a tenefmus; andr 
the urine, which is very high coloured, is difcharged» 
in {mall quantity and with pain. At the firft attack. 


of the fever, the woman is generally feized with a vo~ 
miting of porraceous matter, asin the cholera morbus,: 
to which difeafe it then bears a ftrong refemblance —-- 
But inflead of this fymptom, there is fometimes only, 

ax 
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a naufea, or loathing at the ftomach, with a difagree- 
able tafte in the mouth. The belly fwells to a confi- 
derable bulk, and becames fufceptible of painful fen- 
fations from the flighteft impreffion, "The tongue is 
generally dry, though fometimes moift, and covered 
with a thick brownifh fur. When the fever has con- 
tinued a few days, the fymptoms of inflammation 


“nfually fubfide, and the difeafe acquires a more putrid 


form. Atthis period, if not at the very beginning of 
the diforder, a bilious or putrid diarrhcea, of a danger- 
ous and obftinate nature, fupervenes, and accompanies 
it through all its future progrefs ; each motion to ftool 
being preceded by a temporary increafe, and followed 
by an alleviation of pain. ‘The patient ufually nau- 
feates all kind of food and drink, except what is cold 


-and acidulated. A brown or blackith fordes, the con- 


fequence of putrid exhalations, adheres to the edges of 
the teeth ; a troublefome hiccough is at length produ- 
ced, which greatly exafperates the pains of the abdo- 
‘men ; petechiz. or vibices alfo appear, with fometimes 
a miliary eruptien, but which produces no mitigation 
of the difeafe. Through the whole courfe of the fe- 
ver, the patient is affected with great anxiety and de- 
jection of fpirits. 

Such in general is the courfe of the puerperal fever; 


‘the fymptoms of which, however, may be often varied, 


according to the conftitution of the patient, the degree 
-of the difeafe, and its earlier or later invafion. When 
the woman is naturally weak, or her ftrength has been 
greatly reduced by immoderate evacuations after de- 


livery ; when the difeafe is violent, and immediately 


follows that period ; its progrefs and termination are 
proportionably rapid and fatal. In {uch unfortunate 
circumftances, many have been known to expire with- 
in 24 hours from the firft attack of the difeafe ; nay, 
there are fome inftances where the rigor has concluded 
the feene. The cataitrophe, however, is moft gene- 
vally fufpended for fome days ; and the number of thefe 
is variable, though the 11th from the commencement 
of the fever may jultly be fixed as the period which 
is ufually decifive. In whatever ftage of the difeafe an 
unfavourable termination may happen, it would feem 
as if the commencement of the patient’s recovery were 
not marked by any critical revelution of the fever, as 
depending on an alteration of the humours; but that 
the cure is gradually effe€ted, either by a fpontaneous 
vomiting, or a long-continued difcharge by ftool of 
that porraceous matter, the exiftence of which in the 
ftomach is ufually evinced at the firft attack of the 
difeafe. The moft unfavourable prognottic, therefore, 
arifes from fuch a weaknefs of the patient as ren- 
ders her unable to fupport fo tedious an evacuation as 
that by which the fever is overcome. When the lo- 
chia return to their former ftate, when the {welling and 
tendernefs of the abdomen abate, and there is a moi- 
flure on the fkin, we have reafon to hope for a happy 
termination of the difeafe. 

‘Though the puerperal fever may generally be afcer- 
tained from the defcription which has been given, and 
chiefly by that remarkable tendernefs of the abdomen 
which particularly diftinguifhes it; yet, as fome of its 
fymptoms may be confounded with thofe arifing from 
other difeafes, and which require a different method 
of cute, it will be proper to mention here the circum- 
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ftances whereby it may be known with greater cer. Puerpe 


tainty. 

The pains of the abdomen, attending the child-bed 
fever, may be diftinguifhed from thofe called after- 
pains, by their uninterrupted continuance through the 
courfe of the difeafe, though fometimes. they fuffer 
exacerbations ; whereas, in the latter, they often to- 
tally intermit. They are alfo diftinguifhable by the ab- 
fence of fever with concomitant fymptoms in the one, 
and their evident exiftence in the other. 

Many circumftances evince a diflimilarity between 
the puerperal and miliary fevers, notwithftanding the 
fymptoms of anxiety and oppreflion are common to 
both ; infomuch that the nature of the approaching 
difeafe may be afcertained at the very commencement 
of its attack. In the puerperal fever the rigor is more 
violent, of longer duration, and not interrupted, as in 
the other. The pulfe is fuller and ftronger ; the fkin 


is more hot; and the tongue, whether moift or dry, 


though generally the latter, is not of a white, but 
brownifh appearance ; and the urine is alfo higher co- 
loured. Eruptions, which are critical in miliary fevers, 
procure no mitigation of the puerperal fever, and 
cordials generally increafe it. 

When the original attack of the puerperal fever hap- 
pens to coincide with the febrile commotioa which 
is excited in child-bed women by the milk, the na- 
ture of it may at firit be mifapprehended; but the 
concomitant fymptoms, and greater violence of the 
difeafe, muft in a fhort time difflipate fuch an error. 

From all the moft accurate accounts of this difeafe, 
and from the period at which it generally commences, 
there feems reafon to conclude, that it owes its rife 
more immediately to accidents after delivery. For it 
is allowed that it may follow a labour under the beft 
and moft favourable circumftances, though endeavours 
to dilate the os internum are fuppofed frequently to 
produce it. ‘The. more immediate caufes generally af- 
figned by authors are a floppage of perfpiration, the 
too free ufe of f{pices; and the megle& of procuring 
ftools after delivery ; fudden frights, too hafty a fe- 
paration of the placenta, and binding the abdomen too 
tight. The putrid appearance, however, which this 
difeafe fo foon affumes, affords ground to fufpect that 
the predifpofing caufe of it is a vitiated ftate of the 
humours; for it is generally obferved to be moft pre- 
valent in an unhealthy feafon, and among women of a 
weakly and fcorbutic conttitution. 

Within thefe few years this fever has been treated 
of by feveral writers, moft of whom have differed from 
each other in their fentiments of the nature of the dif- 
eafe. The firft in the order of publication is Dr 
Denman, who feems to be of opinion, that it may de- 
rive its origin either from a redundancy or too great 
acrimony of the bile, the fecretion of which appears 
to be much interrupted in the time of geltation. In 
Dr Manning’s treatife on this fever, he mentions its 
being highly probable that fuch a caufe contributes 
greatly to produce the difeafe, efpecially where the 
putrid tendency of the humours is increafed by un- 
wholefome air and diet. 

It has likewife been the fate of the puerperal fever, 
that no difeafe has more divided the fentiments of phy- 
ficians in regard to the method of cure. The appa- 
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and other remedies, arifing from the complication of 


inflammatory and putrid fymptoms ; the equivocal ap- 


pearance of the vomiting and purging, as whether 
they be critical or fymptomatical ; and the different 
caufes whence fymptoms fimilar to each other may 
arife in pregnant women ; all thefe circumftances con- 
cur to involve the fubje@ in great obfcurity and inde- 
cifion. If we carefully attend to the feveral charac- 
teriftics of the difeafe, however, fo as to be able to di- 
ftinguifh it from every other puerperal complaint, and 
obferve at the’ fame time the ufual manner of its des 
clenfion, our judgment may be guided in the method 
ef cure by the falutary efforts of nature. But, in 
order to obtain a clearer view of the genuine indica- 
tions, it will be proper to confider them under the fe- 
veral lights in which they have been generally agita- 
ted by authors. ' 
One of the moft effential points to be afcertained in 
the cure of the child-bed fever, refpects the pro- 
priety of bleeding. A free ufe of the lancet has been 
generally regarded as the moft fuccefsful expedient 
in practice; and there are fome inftances of critical 
hemorrhagies which would feem: to confirm its uti- 
lity. But Dr Denman thinks we may fafely affirm 
from experience, that for one who will be benefited by 
large bleeding, a much greater number will be inju- 
red, and that even almoft irretrievably. ‘ Nor can this 
feem furprifing, when we confider the fituation ef 
child-bed women. In moft, the evacuations confe- 
quent upon delivery are fufficient to diminifh any un- 
due fuperabundance of the fluids; and if, as frequent- 
ly happens, the difeafe be produced by too hafty a fe- 
paration of the placenta, the confequence of which is 
generally a very copious difcharge of blood, we can 
never fuppofe that nature will be affifted in overcoming 
the febrile commotion, by the farther evacuation of 
the vital fluid, through the defect of which fhe is now 
rendered unequal even to the ordinary fupport of the 
animal ccconomy. We may appeal to every practical 
phyfician, how much he has known the pulfe to fink,, 
and what a train of nervous fymptoms he has obferved 
to fueceed an excefs of the difcharge abovementioned. 
Befides, it is an axiom in phyfic, that a remedy which 
cures any diforder, will always prove fufficient to pre- 
vent it ; and therefore, if bleeding were the proper cure 
in the child-bed fever, the difeafe ought to have beer. 
prevented by a large evacuation: of blood, when that 
happened previous to its feizure. Experience,. how- 
ever, in this, a3 in.all other difeafes,. is the only uner- 
ring guide we can follow; and whoever regulates his 
practice by fac and obfervation, will be convinced that: 
bleeding, efpecially in a larger quantity, is, in general,. 
very far from being attended with fuccefs. Bleeding 


is feldom proper, except in women of plethoric contti-- 


tutions, and in whom the figns of inflammation rife 
high. Nor even in fuch patients ought it to be re-. 
peated without great caution, and the exiftence of 
ftrong indications. Bleeding, when: ufed in proper cir- 
cumftances, may unqueftionably palliate the fever ;-but 
that it often: fhortens the duration of it; appears to be 
a matter of much doubt. On this account the prac- 
tice becomes ftill more fufpicious and exceptionable, 
when we confider that by venefeétion improperly ufed 


the perfon’s ftrength may be fo far reduced as not to. 
6. $ 
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fupport the tedious loofenefs by which the difeafe is Puerperal 


generally carried off. Though bleeding, however, 
ought in general to be ufed with great caution, there 
are certainly many cafes in which it is both neceflary 
and advantageous. 

The genuine nature and effets of the loofenefs in 
this difeafe, is another controverted point of the high- 
eft importance, and which merits the moft attentive in- 
quiry. Phyficians, obferving that women who die of 
the puerperal fever are generally molefted with that 
evacuation, have been induced to confider this fymp- 
tom as of the moit dangerous and fatal tendency; and 
what, therefore, we fhould endeavour by every means 
to reftrain. In this opinion, however, they would 
feem to have been governed by too partial an obfer- 
vation of faéts. For experience certainly authorifes the 
affertion, that more women appear to have recovered 
of the child-bed fever, through the intervention of a 
diarrhcea, than have been deftroyed by that caufe. If 
it alfo be confidered, that purging is ufually almoft the 
only fenfible evacuation im the more advanced itate of 
the difeafe, and is that which accompanies it to its la- 


teft period, we fhall have the ftrongeft reafon to think. 


that it is critical rather than fymptomatical, and ought 
therefore to be moderately fupported, inftead of being 
unwarily reftrained. 
found to attend vomiting as well as purging, in the 
earlier ftage of the difeafe, would feem. to evince that 
the matter difcharged by thefe evacuations is what 
chiefly foments the difeafe. Emetics and purgatives, 
therefore, in the opinion of Dr Manning, are the onl 
medicines on which any rational dependence is to be 


placed in this fever; at leaft, they are certainly fuch- 


as are found the rnoft fuccefsful. It is an eftablifhed: 


rule in praétice, to prefcribe a vomit at the beginning 
of every fever attended with any naufea or loathing of 
the ftomach, and where there isnot any reafon to ap- 


Nor does the- 


prehend an inflammation of that osgan. 


ftate of child-bed women afford the fmalleft ground for - 
prohibiting our recourfe to the fame expedient in an-- 


{wering a fimilar indication. 

It is fo feldom a phyfician is called’ during the ri- 
gor preceding the puerperal fever, that he: has few op- 
portunities of trying the effects of remedies in-that ear-- 
ly flate of the difeafe. 
we fhould endeavour as much. as poffible to abate and: 
fhorten that period, as the fucceeding fever is generat- 
ly found to beara proportion to. the violence and du- 
ration of it. 


latile fpirits or brandy. When Dr Manning appre- 
hended fuch an accident,, he fometimes ordered the 
nurfe to give immediately a difh or two of warm fack- 


whey; taking care that it was-not. too ftrong,. which :~ 


is a caution that ought always to be remembered: for 


though a freer ufe of the more cordial. and {pirituous - 


kinds of liquors might perhaps {oon abate the. rigor, 


there is danger to.be feared from their influence.on the - 


approaching fever, efpecially.in women of a ftrong and 


healthy conftitution.. In all cafes,. warm applications 
to the extremities, fuch as heated bricks,.towels, or- 


toafted grains ina lmen bag, may be ufed with perfect 
fafety, and fome advantage. 


When the hot fit is advanced, the firft thing Dr> 
Manning orders.is fome-emollieat injeGtion, as-chicken>. 
WaAhers. 


Nay, the advantage which is- 


When fuch: occur;.. however, - 


For this purpofe, warm diluting drinks - 
‘fhould be plentifully ufed, with.a{mall quantity of vo- 
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‘the ftomach and inteftines. 


‘tient and other.circumiftances. 
‘that a difeafe which from the firft formation carries fo 


_ly repeated through the courfe of the difeafe. ‘Thefe 


_prove beneficial, not only by promoting the difcharge 
‘from the inteftines, which feems in fact to be the fo- 


lution of the difeafe ; but alfo by a¢ting as a ‘kindly 
fomentation to the uterus aud adjacent parts. With 
this intention they are particularly ferviceable. when 
the lochia are fupprefled. Great care, however, is re» 
quifite in adminiftering them, on account of the ten 
dernefs and inflammatory difpofitiony which at that 
time render the parts in the pelvis sasecbiuopdek fufceptible 
of pain. 

The next ftep in the method of cure ‘aught to be 
to promote the difcharge of the morbid matter both by 
This intention is beft an- 
{wered by the remedy preferibed by Dr Denman, of 
which the following i is the receipt. 

R. Tartar. emetic. gr. ii. 

Ocul. cancror. prep. 3i. Intimé mifceantut. 

Of a powder thus prepared, Dr Denman gives from 
two to fx grains, and repeats it as circumttances re- 
quire. If the firft dofe do not procure any fenfible 
operation, he repeats it in an incfeafed quantity at the 
end of two hours, and proceeds in that manner; not 
expecting any benefit but from its fenfible eyacua- 
tion. 

Should the difeafe be.abated, but not rettioved, 
(which fometimes happens), by the effect of the firft 
dofe, the fame. medicine: muft be repeated, but ina lefs 
quantity, till all danger be over. But if-any alarming 
fymptoms remain, he does not--hefitate one moment to 
repeat the powder, in the fame quantity as firft givens 
though this be feldgm neceflary, if the firft dofe ope- 
rates properly. 


It.is:to be obferved, fays Dr Denman, that as the 
‘certainty of eure depends upen the proper repetition 
of the medicine, the method of giving it at ftated 


hours does not appear eligible. f the firft dofe pro- 


“duce any confiderable-effe& by -vomiting, procuring 


ftools, or plentifully.fweating, a repetition of the me- 
dicine in a lefs quantity will-feldom fail to anfwer our 
expectations ; but great judgment is required in adapt- 
ing the quantity firit given to the ftrtngth of the pa- 
We are not to expect 


evident marks of danger, fhould inftantly.ceafe, even 


‘though a great part of the caufe be removed. 


Frequent dofes of the faline draughts ought alfo to 
be given, which not only promote the evacuation by 
the inteftines, but likewife increafe the falutary dif- 
charges of urine and perfpiration. Thefe medicines 
are particularly ferviceable in fubduing the remains of 
the fever, after its violence has been broken by the 
more efficacious remedies above mentioned; but when 


‘they are ufed even in the decline of the difeafe, gentle 


laxatives of rhubarb and magnefia, as advifed by Dr 
Denman, ought to be frequently interpofed, . fince, 
as he juftly obferves, without ftools we can do liitle 
fervice. 

Notwithftanding the difcharge by the inteftines aps 
pears to have the moft falutary effect in this difeafe, 
yet when the ftomach has not been properly unloaded 


of offenfive matter, though a great. naufea and fick- 


nefs had indicated the expediency of fuch an evacua- 


tion at the beginning of.the fever, the continuance of 
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the loofenefs is fometimes fo lang protracted 4s in the Puerperal 


end to prove fatal {n this alarming ftate of the dif- 
eafe, when the ftools are very frequent and involun- 
tary, and all appearances threaten danger, Dr Denman 
fays, that a clyler of chicken-water injeted every 
one, two, or three hours, or as often as poffible with. 
out fatiguing the patient toomuch, with the following 
draught taken every fix hours, has produced better ef- 
feéts than could be expeéted. _ 
R. Pulv. rad. ipecacuan. gr. i. 
Confe&. Damocrat. i. 
Aiq. alexiter. fimp. vel. 
Cinnamom. fimp. 3ifs. M. f, Titles 
“While thefe medicines are ufing, we fhould endea- 
vour to mitigate the pains of the belly by relaxing ap- 
plications. During the courfe of the difeafe, the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of diluting liquors, and ab. 
ftain from every thing of a heating quality, unlefs great 


‘faintnéfs thould indicate the ufe of a {mall quantity of 


fome cordial medicine. 

Such is the practice reeommended in this difeafe by 
Dr Denman. We fhall now take a curfory view of 
the fentiments of fucceeding writers on this fubje@. 

Aceording to Dr Hulme, the proximate caufe of 
the puerperal fever is an inflammation of the inteftines 
and omentum ; for the confirmation of which opinion 
he appeals to diffeGtions. He fuppofes the chief pre- 
difponent caufe of the difeafe to be the preffure of the 
gravid uterus againft the parts above mentioned. The 
omentum, fays he, in the latter ftage of pregnancy, 
mutt either be flat, which is its natural fituation, or be 
rumpled or carried up by the gravid uterus in folds or 
doublings. When the latter is the cafe, which he ob« 
ferves is probably not feldom, the danger ofa ftrangu- 
lated circulation will be greater. 

Mr White, who has alle written on this difeafe, j jus 
dicioufly remarks, that were Dr Hulme’s hypothetis 
well founded, the diforder ought rather to take place 
before delivery, and be immediately removed at that 
period: hat it would likewife moft generally happen 
to women at their. firft labour, when the abdominal 
mufcles are lefs yielding, and the pains more violent ; 
the contrary of which is moft frequently experienced. 
to be the. cafe. 

It alfo. deferves to be remarked, that, upon Dr 
Hulme’s fuppofition, we cannot account for the dif- 
eafe being more-common and fatal in large towns and 
in hofpitals, than in the country and private practice, 
while other inflammatory diforders are more endemic 
among thofe who live in the latter than the former fi- 
tuation. Even admitting the friction of the intettines 
and omentum againit the uterus to be as violent as Dr 
Hulme fuppofes, is it not highly improbable, that any 
inflammation could be .occafioned by the preffure of 
fuch foft fubftances upon each other? Or, were this 
effect really produced, ought not the puerperal fever 
to be more common and fatal after the moft laborious 
deliveries ?, But this - ble. vation is not fupported by 
experience. 

Dr Hulme, in favour of hie own hypothefis, alleges 
that. it gives a fatisfactory anfwer to the queftion,y 
«Why all lying-in women have been, and ever will 
be, fubjeé& to this difeafe?” In this propofition, how- 


ever, the Dottor fuppofes fuch an univerfality of the , 


It is af+ 


difeafe as is-not confirmed by obfervation. 
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of Britain the puerperal fever is hardly known; where- 
as, were it really produced by the caufes he afligns, it 
would be equally general and unavoidable. 

But how peculiar foever this author’s fentiments 
are in refpect of the proximate caufe of this difeafe, 
‘they have not led him to any method of cure different 
from the eftablifhed practice. On this fubjeét Dr 
Hulme divides his obfervations into two parts, compre- 
hending under the former the more fimple method of 
treatment, and under the latter the more complex. He 
fet out with remarking, that the patient being gene- 
rally coftive at the beginning of the difeafe, an emol- 
lient opening clyfter will often give immediate relief ; 
but if this fhould not prove effectual, recourfe muft be 
had to cathartics. Thofe which he found anfwer his 
purpofe beft, were the /al catharticus amarus, the oleum 
yicini, emetic tartar, and antimonial wine. When the 
bowels have been fufficiently cleared and the pain a- 
bates, he advifes encouraging a gentle diaphorefis by 
medicines which neither bind the body nor are heat- 
ing ; fuch as fmall dofes of ipecacuan, emetic tartar, 
and antimonial wine, combined with an opiate in a 
moderate dofe, and given once or twice in the courfe 
of 24 hours; adminiftering the faline draughts in the 
intermediate fpaces. If, preceding or during this 
eourfe, a ficknefs at ftomach or vomiting attend, he 
advifes aflifting the efforts of nature, by drinking plen- 
tifully of camomile tea, warm water, or any other di- 
futing liquor. He concludes with recommending a cool- 
ing regimen, reft of body, and tranquillity of mind; 
prohibiting all kinds of bandage upon the abdomen, 
and enjoining particular attention to the ftate of the 
bowels, which ought to be kept gently open for fome 
time, ‘even after the diforder feems co be gone off, till 
the patient be quite out of danger. 

So much for the fimple treatment: we now proceed 
to the fecond part, where he defcribes the method of 
practice when the difeafe is in its more irregular and 
complicated ftate. 

When a diarrhea accompanies the difeafe, he ob- 
ferves that it ought by no means to be checked, but 
fupported, by ordering the patient to drink plentiful- 
ly of mild aperient liquors. If the pain of the hypo- 
gaitric region be attended with ftitches in the fides or 
over the pit of the ftomach, and a pulfe that refifts 
the finger pretty ftrongly, he remarks that bleeding 
would then be highly neceffary: declaring, however, 
his opinion, that, in the puerperal fever, bleeding is 
to be confidered only asa fecondary means of relief, 
though the firft in point of time; that it ought to be 
advifed with great caution; and that the greateft depen- 
dence is always to be placed upon evacuations by ftool. 

Mr White, above mentioned, imputes the puerperal 
fever to a putrefcent difpofition of the humours, con- 
tracted during pregnancy, and fomented by the hot 
regimen commonly ufed by women in child-bed. In 
conformity to this opinion, the chief means*which he 
recommends for preventing the difeafe is a cool regi- 
men and free circulation of air, which he evinces to 
be of the greateft importance. In refpeét of bleed- 
ing, he informs us, that, upon the ftri€teft inquiry, he 
cannot find that thofe who have bled the moft copiouf- 
ly have had the greateft fuccefs, either in private or 
hofpital praGice. He even feems to queftion the pro- 
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priety of this evacuation in any cafes but approves of Puerperal 


emetics, cathartics, and clyfters, for cleanfing the 


prima vie, and likewife of fuch medicines and diet as __ 


will correct the putrid humours: adding, that an up- 
right pofture and free ventilation are at all times ufe- 
ful, and abfolutely neceflary, both for ‘the prévention 
and cure of the difeafe, 

Another writer who treats of the child-bed fe- 
ver is Dr Leake, who has publithed the refult of his 


obfervations on this difeafe from April 1768 to the aus: 


tumn of the year 1770; but chiefly from December 1769 
to May 1770, during which period the child-bed fever 
prevailed much about London. 

Dr Leake tells us that this fever generally commen- 
ced the evening of the fecond or morning of the third 
day after delivery, with a rigor or fhivering fit. Some- 
times it invaded foon after delivery; and at other times, 
though rarely, it has feized fo late as the fifth or fixth 
day. Now and then it feemed to be occafioned by 
catching cold, or by errors in diet; but oftener by an- 
xiety-of mind. Sometimes the thirft was great; tho’ 
the tongue had, in general, a better appearance at the 
beginning than is common in other fevers. It was fel- 
dom ever black or very foul; but, as the difeafe advan- 
ced, became white and dry, with an increafe of thirft; 
and at laft was of a brownifh colour towards the root, 
where it was flightly covered with an infpiffated mu- 
cus. The lofs of ftrength was fo great and fudden, 
that few of the patients could turn in bed without af- 
fiftance, even fo early as the firft or fecond day after 
the attack. The lochia, from firft to laf, were not 
obftructed, nor deficient in quantity ; neither did the 
quality of this difcharge feem to be in the leaft alter- 
ed from its natural ftate ; a prefumption, fays the au- 
thor, that the uterus was not at all affetted. . Of this 
he was convinced by making a confiderable preffure 
above the pubes with the hand, which did not occa- 
fion pain; but when the fame degree of preffure was 
applied higher, between the ftomach and umbilical re- 
gion, it became almoit intolerable. A. perfect crifis 
feldom if ever happened in this fever, which he im- 
putes to the great opprefiion of the vital powers, 
whereby they were rendered unable to produce fuch 
an event. When the difeafe proved mortal, the pa- 
tient generally died on the roth or 11th day from the 
firft attack. In thofe who died of the fever, the 
omentum was found fupperated; an inflammation of 
which part, or of the inteltines, Dr Leake concludes 
to be the proximate caufe of the difeafe. 

In confequence of this idea of the caufe of the dif- 


eafe, Dr Leake affirms that venefection is the only re- | 


medy which can give the patient a chance for life. But, 
though it be the principal refource to be depended 
upon at the beginning of the fever, he obferves that 
it will feldom prove of fervice after the fecond or third 
day ; and, if direéted yet later,-will only weaken and 
exhauit the patient; when, matter having begun to 
form in the omentum, the progrefs of the difeafe can 
no longer be prevented by that evacuation. At this 
period the blood begins to be tainted by the abforp- 
tion of the purulent fluid; and the fever, from being 
inflammatory, is changed into a putrid nature. 

After bleeding in fuch a quantity as the fymptoms 
require, he advifes that the corrupted bile be evacua- 
ted and corrected as foon as poffible; that the diar- 
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Puerperal rhosa, when exceffive, be reftrained by emollient ano- 


Fever. 


‘thinnér and the habit in a more irritable ftate. 


dyne clyfters and gentle fudorifics, or even by opiates 
and mild aftringents, when the patient’s flrength be- 
gins to fink under the difcharge ; and, laftly, that 
where the figns of the putrefaction or intermiflion take 
place, antifeptics and the Peruvian bark may be ad- 
miniftered. 

The great uniformity of the fymptoms in all Dr 
Leake’s patients might authorife an opinion, that the 
fever which he defcribes was in a great meafure a dif- 
eafe /ui generis, and depended much upon the,contti- 
tution of the air preceding and during the period in 
which the fever prevailed. 

Dr Kirkland has alfo made judicious obfervations on 
this fubjeét. He rejeéts the opinion that the puerpe- 
ral fever is a difeafe /ui generis, and arifes always from 
the fame caufe. The particular fituation of child-bed 
women, he acknowledges, occafions a fimilarity in the 
appearance of all the febrile fymptoms: but he af- 
firms that the fame kind of fever may be produced by 
various caufes; for inftance, by an inflammation of the 
uterus or abdomen, by putrid blood or other matter, 
and putrid miafms. ‘The fymptoms, he obferves, will 
vary according, to the time of feizure. If the fever 
happens in three or four days after delivery, all the 
fymptoms ufual to the fituation of the patient will 
make their appearance; but if it do not invade till 
the milk has been fecreted, and the lochial difcharge be 
nearly finifhed, the fymptoms, if the breafis are proper- 
ly drawn, will, for the moft part, be thofe only which 
are common to that kind of diforder by which the fe- 
ver has been produced. 

With refpect to the cure of puerperal fevers, Dr 
Kirkland advifes the antiphlogiftic method when they 
arife from inflammation; but when this method fails 
of fuccefs, and a diarrhoea fupervenes, the difeafe has 
changed its nature, having become more or lefs pu- 
trid, and requires a very different treatment. 

His obfervations relative to the management of 
the diarrhoea merit attention. No one, fays he, 
would purge and bleed to cure the colliquative fever 
arifing from the abforption of matter in large wounds; 
and yet the only difference is, that in the puerperal fe- 
wer the matter abforbed from the uterus, &c. acts 
with more violence, becaufe the blood is commonly 
We 
fee, continues. he, that abforbed matter purges as ef- 
fe€tually as if any purging medicine had been given 
by the mouth ; and may we not therefore do harm by 
additional purging, when there has been a large eva- 
cuation, efpecially as purges in this cafe are incapable 
of entirely removing the fomes morbi? 

He confiders the Peruvian bark as the principal re- 
medy, as foon as the pulfe finks, the heat is leflened, 
and the ftomach will bear it. If the bark increafe the 
diarrhoea beyond moderation, he joins with it fmall 
dofes of landanum; but if the diarrhcea fhould entirely 
flop without the fever going off, in place of lauda- 
num he advifes a proper quantity of rhubarb. Should 
the diarrhea, notwithftanding the ufe of the medi- 
cines propofed, become fo vielent as to endanger the 
patient, he joins Mr White in recommending the co- 
lumbo root, which is a warm cordial, and removes the 
irritability of the ftomach and inteftines more power: 
fully than any other bitter he knows. 
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Of this difeafe alfo, as it appeared in Derbyhhiréand Peeper 


fome of the adjacent provinces, an account has been 
publifhed by Dr Butter.- Concerning the caufes and 
nature of the difeafe, he obferves, that pregnancy. 
feems to add much to the natural fenfibility of the fe- 


male conftitution ; becaufe at this period women are. 


often fubje& toa train of nervous fymptoms, which ne- 
ver moleft them at other times. During gettation 
hikewife, the appetite is for the moft part keen, while 
the digeftion appears to be impaired; and this weak- 
nefs is increafed not only by improper food, of which: 
the woman is frequently defirous, but alfo by the in- 
activity attending her fituation. 
ces, it is added, that the inteftinal paflage being inter- 
rupted by the uterine preffure, coftivenefs generally 
prevails. From the feveral obfervations here enume- 
rated, Dr Butter concludes, that the proximate caufe 
of the puerperal fever is a {pafmodic. affeGtion of the 
firft paflages, with a morbid accumulation in their ca- 
vity ; and upon this fuppofition he endeavours to ac- 
count for the various fymptoms of the difeafe. 

In treating of the method of cure, he lays down 
two indications; the former of which is to promote 
two, three, or four ftools daily, in a manner fuited 
to the ftrength of the patient, till fuch time as they 
ref{ume anaturalappearance. The fecond indication is. 
to relieve all uneafy fymptoms, fuch as heat, thirft,, 
head-ach, &c. 

With refpeé to: the opinion entertained by Dr But- 
ter of the caufe of the puerperal fever, it nearly coin- 
cides with that of Mr White. But however plaufible 
it may appear, we are not entirely fatisfied that a dif- 
eafe attended with fo peculiar fymptoms as the puer- 
peral fever can depend principally upon an irritability,. 
which is not reftricted either to the pregnant or puer- 
peral ftate. 

The late Dr Thomas Young profeffor of midwifery 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, although he publifhed 
nothing on the fubje€&t of the puerperal fever, wrote 
a very ingenious differtation refpeGing it, which was. 
read in the Philofophical Society of Edinburgh. In: 
that differtation, after giving a very. accurate account 
of the fymptoms of the difeafe, which coincides very 
nearly with the account given by others, he endea- 
vours to fhow, that the puerperal fever, ftri€tly fo called, 
is in every inftance the confequence of contagion 3: 
but he contends, that the contagious matter of this. 
difeafe is capable only of producing its effe&, in con- 
fequence of a peculiar predifpofition given by delivery: 


and its confequences. In fupport of this dodtrine, he re» 


marks, that for many years the difeafe was altogether 
unknown in the lying-in ward of the Royal Infirmary at. 
Edinburgh; but that after it was once accidentally in- 
troduced into the hofpital, almoft every woman was in a 
fhort time after delivery attacked with it; although prior 
to her delivery, fhe may have lain even for weeks toge- 
ther, not only in the fame~ward with the infected, 
but even in the very next bed. He remarks, that it was 
only eradicated from the hofpital in confequence of 
the wards being entirely emptied, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and new painted. After thefe procefles, puer- 
peral females in the hofpital remained as free from 
this difeafe as formerly. The puerperal fever, accord- 
ing to Dr Young, has very generally a {trong ten- 
dency to the typhoid type; although he allows, ‘that 
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inflammatory fymptoms; and even with topical inflam- 
mation, particularly in the inteftinal canal. On this 
idea, he confiders the puerperal fever as admitting of 
the fame variety of treatment with other affections 
depending on contagion, in which fometimes an in- 
flammatory, fometimes a putrefcent tendency, prevails; 
fuch, for example, as {mall-pox or eryfipelas. But 
from the prevailing putrefcent tendency in this affec- 
tion, he confiders the free accefs of cool air, with the 
liberal ufe of antifeptics, as being very generally re- 
quifite. 

{t deferves to be remarked, that though the feveral 
writers who treat of this fubjeGt have conduéted their 
method of cure conformably to their particular idea of 
the caufe of the difeafe, refpeGing which their fenti- 
ments are very different, they feem to have been equal- 
ly fuccefsful in the treatment of their patients. Indeed 
the feveral writers differ lefs from each other in their 
method of cure than might be expected, where fo great 
an oppofition of theoretical fentiments prevails. For 
after endeavouring to eftablifh indications correfpen- 
dent to their particular fyftems, thofe who contend for 
the expediency of promoting the inteftinal difcharge, 
diffuade not from a recourfe to phlebotomy when the 
difeafe is attended with inflammatory fymptoms; while, 
on the other hand, the moft ftrenuous advocates for 
bleeding admit the utility of the former evacuation. It 
appears, therefore, that a due regulation of the alvine 
difcharge is neceflary through the whole courfe of the 
fever, but venefection only fometimes, 


CEPHALALGIA, 
Heap-Acn: 


The head-ach is fymptomatic of very many diftem- | 


pers, but is rarely an original difeafe itfelf. Dr Hlome 
acquaints us that his report-books only furnith four in- 
ftances of it; and of thefe four, three were women. 
The difeafe proved fatal to the man; and after death, 
a confiderable effufion of blood was found on the brain, 
together with fome hydatids, and water in the ven- 
tricles. 

Head-achs appear frequently to be occafioned by ef- 
fafions of blood or ferum; as well as by ulcers, and 
abfceffes of the brain, duraand pia mater. Accretions 
and offifications of different parts of the dura mater, 
falx, and brain, are alfo frequently difcovered. An offi- 
fication of the falx, however, does not always produce 
head-ach: for Dr Home mentions a patient who had 
the falx offified without head-ach; but he had been ob- 
ferved to be very furious when drunk. Congettions of 
blood in the veffels of the brain are alfo difcovered from 
diffections to be a frequent caufe of the head-ach; and 
nervous irritation alone will frequently produce it, as 
we fee in the clavus hyfericus. ~ 

In the cure of this difeafe we have little or ne power 
‘over offifications, effufions, or ulcerations; and hence 
the head-ach is frequently incurable. In congettions, 
and nervous affeétions, medicines may indeed be of 
fome fervice. Congeftion may be relieved by an eva- 


-cuation of blood, either general or topical; as venefec- 
tion, cupping, or leeches: by errhines ; which, how- 
“ever, Dr Home thinks are little’ to be depended upon: 
‘by topical evacuations near ‘the head by blifters, iffues, 
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or fetons; by purgatives; or by determining the fluids 
to other parts, by rubefacients applied to the temples, 
pediluvia, &c. 

Nervous irritation may be diminifhed, 1. By a 
great quantity of cold water drunk every morning, 
This is recommended by Hoffman ; and will wath off 
all acrid particles from the ftomach, while the cold 
ftrengthens and diminifhes the fenfibility of the part. 
This remedy was tried for a confiderable time in one of 
Dr Home’s patients without any effet. 2. Nervous 
and tonic. medicines ; as the bark, valerian, &c. Thefe 
were tried in two of Dr Home’s patients, but alfo 
without fuccefs. In a third the valerian fucceeded. 
3. By cold water applied to the head, immerfion, or 
the fhower-bath. 4. Cephalics; as Tavender, rofe- 
mary, &c. In flight cafes, the fmell of eau de luce, or 
any ftrong volatile alkali, will generally prove a cure. 


A Dangerous Arrection of the ESOPHAGUS, 


This diftemper has only been treated of by Dr 
Munckley, who reckons it one of the moft deplorable 
difeafes of the human body. Its beginning is in ge- 
neral fo flight as to be fcarce worth notice, the pa- 
tients perceiving only a {mall impediment.to the fwal- 
lowing of folid food: they ufually continue in this ftate 
for many months; during which, all liquid foods, and 
even folids themfelves, when cut {mall and {wallowed 
leifurely, are got down without much difficulty: by 
degrees the evil increafes, and the paflage through the 
cefophagus becomes fo narrow, that not the fmalleft fo- 
lid whatever can pafs through it; but, after having 
been detained for fome time at the part where the ob- 
flacle is formed, is returned again with a hollow noife 
of a very peculiar kind, and with the appearance of 
convulfion. 

The feat of this malady is fometimes near the top of 
the cefophagus, and at other times farther down, nearer 
the fuperior orifice of the-ftomach. ~In this laft cafe, 
the part of the alimentary tube which is above the ob- 
itruétion is frequently fo dilated by the food which is 
detained in it as to be capable of containing a largé 
quantity ; and the kind of vomiting, by which it is 
again returned through the mouth, comes on fooner or 
later after the attempt to fwallow, in proportion te 
the nearnefs or remotenefs of the part affected. In the 
laft ftage of this difeafe, not even liquids themfelves 
can be fwallowed fo as to pafs into the ftomach, and 
the patient dies literally ftarved to death. 

On the difle@ion of fuch as have died in this man- 
ner, the celophagus is found to be confiderably thick- 
ened; and in fome fo contrated within at the difeafed 
part, as fcarcely to admit the pafling of a common 
probe; in others, to adhere together in fuch a manner 
as entirely to clofe up the paflage, and not to be fepa- 
rated without great difficulty. 

He comes next to fhow what he has found to be the 
moft efficacious method of treating this difeafe, which, 
though not uncommon, yet in general has been confi- 
dered as incurable, ee 

He claims not the merit of having difcovered the 
method of cure, but hopes that fome fervice may arife 
from publifhing what his experience has confirmed to 
him ; having firft received the hint from another emi- 
nent phyfician. 
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The only medicine, then, from the ufe of which he 
has ever found any fervice, is mercury 3 and in cafes 
which are recent, and where the fymptoms have not 
rifen to any great height, {mall dofes of mercury gi- 
ven every night, and prevented, by purgative medicines, 
from affecting the mouth, have accomplifhed the cure. 

But where the complaint has been of long ftanding, 
and the fymptom has come on of the food’s being re- 
turned through the mouth, a more powerful method of 
treatment becomes neceflary. In this cafe he has ne- 
ver found any thing of the leaft avail in removing any 
of the fymptoms, but mercury, ufed in a fuch a man- 
ner as to raife a gentle but conftant f{pitting: and this 
method he has purfued with the happieft {uccefs. If 
this method be commenced before the complaint has 
gained too much ground upon the conftitution, the 
cafe is not to be defpaired of ; and of thofe who have 
come under his care in this ftate, by much the greater 
part have received confiderable benefit from it, and 
many have been entirely cured. 

The complaint itfelf, he obferves, is not very un- 
common ; but there is no inftance, to his knowledge, 
recorded, of fuccefs from any other manner of treating 
it, than that he has recommended. 


WORMS. 


Thofe infefting the human body are chiefly of three 
kinds: the efcarides, or {mall round and fhort white 
worms ; the ¢eres, or round and long worm; and the 
tenia, or tape-worm. : 

The afcarides have ufually their feat in the reum.— 
The ¢eretes or umbrici ave about a fpan long, round and 
{mooth: they are feated for the moft part in the upper 
{mall inteftines ; but fometimes they are lodged alfointhe 
itomach, and in any part of the inteftines, even to the 
reGum.—The tape-worms are from two to forty feet 
long, according to the teftimony of Platerus; they 
generally poffefs the whole trac of the inteftines, but 
efpecially the ileum: they very much refemble a tape 
in their appearance, whence the name of tape-worm + 
but another fpecies of this genus, from the refem- 
blance of each joint to a gourd feed, has the name of 
the gourd-worm. 

In the Medical Tranfa@tions, Vol. I. Dr Heberden 
gives a very accurate account of the fymptoms produ- 
ced by the a/carides, from an eminent phyfician who 
was troubled with them all his life. They brought on 
an uneafinefs in the rectum, and an almoft intolerable 
itching in the anus; which fenfations mot ufually 
came on in the evening, and prevented fleep for feveral 
hours. ‘They were attended with heat, fometimes fo 
confiderable as to produce a fwelling in the re@um 
both internally and externally ; and if thefe fymptoms 
were not foon relieved, a tenefmus was brought on, 
with a mucous dejeétion. Sometimes there was a gri- 
ping pain in the lower part of the abdomen, a little 
above the os pubis. If this pain was very fevere, a 
bloody mucus followed, in which there were often found 
afcarides alive. “hey were alfo fometimes fufpected 
of occafioning difturbed fleep, and fome degree of 
head-ach. 

_ On this cafe Dr Heberden obferves, that the gene- 
ral health of the patient did not feem to have fuffered 
from the long continuance of the difeafe, nor the im- 
mediate inconveniences of the diforder itfelf to have 
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increafed. ‘ It is (fays he) perhaps univerfally true, Warr 


that this kind of worms, though as difficult to be cu- 
red as any, yet is the leaft dangerous of all. They 
have been known to accompany a perfon through the 
whol¢ of a long life, without any reafon to fufpect 
that they had haftened its end. As in this cafe there 
was no remarkable ficknels, indigeftion, giddinefs, pain 
of the ftomach, nor itching of the nofe, poffibly thefe 
fymptoms, where they have happened to be joined with 
the afcarides, did not properly belong to them, but 
arofe from fome other caufes. There is indeed no one 
fign of thefe worms, but what in fome patients will 
be wanting.” 

The abovementioned patient ufed purging and irri- 
tating clyfters with very little fuccefs., One drachm 
and an half of tobacco was infufed in fix ounces of 
boiling water; and the {trained liquor being given as 
a clyfter, occafioned a violent pain in the lower part 
of the abdomen, with faintnefs and a cold fweat : 
this injection, though retained only one minute, acted 
as a {mart purge, but did little or no good. Lime 
water was alfo ufed as a clyfter; which brought on a 
coftivenefs, but had no good effect. Six grains ot 
falt of fteel were diffolved in fix ounces of water, and 
injected. ‘This clyfter in a few minutes occafioned an 
aching in the rectum, griped a little without purging, 
and excited a tenefmus. Some few afcarides were 
brought off with it; but all of them were alive. The 
uneafy fenfation in the reétum did not abate till fome 
warm milk was thrown up. Whenever the tenefmus 
or mucus {tools were thought worth the taking no- 
tice of, warm milk and oil generally gave immediate 
relief, If purging was neceflary, the lenient purgesy. 
fuch as manna with oil, were, in this particular cafe, 
made ufe of: rhubarb was found too ftimulating.— 
But, in general, the moft ufeful purge, and which 
therefore was moft ufually taken, was cinnabar and. 
rhubarb, of each half a drachm: this powder feldom. 
failed to bring away a mucus as tranfparent as the 
white of an egg, and in this many afcarides were 
moving about. ‘I'he cinnabar frequently adhered to 
this mucus, which did not come off in large quanti- 
ties, when a purge was taken without cinnabar. 
Calomel did no more than anyother purge which 
operates brifkly would have done; that is, it brought 
away afcarides, with a great deal of mucus. Oil 
given as a clyfter fometimes brought off thefe ani- 
malcules: the oil fwam on the furface of the mucus, 
and the afcarides were alive and moving in the mucus. 
itielf, which probably hindered. the oil from coming 
in contact with them and killing them. 

The Doctor alfo obferves, that mucus. or flime is 
the proper neft of the afearides, in which they live, 
and is perhaps the food by which they are nourithed 5. 
and it is this mucus which preferves them. unhurt, 
though furrounded. with many other liquors, the im- 
mediate touch of which would be fatal. It is hard to 
fatisfy ourfelves by what initinét they find it out in 
the human body, and by what means they get at it 3. 
but it is obfervable in. many other parts of nature, as. 
well as here, that where there is a fit foil for the 
hatching and growth of animals and vegetables, na- 
ture has taken fufficient care that their feeds thould 
find the way thither. Worms are faid to have been 
found in the inteftines of infants born dead. Purges, 


by 
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by leffening this flime, never fail to relieve the pa- 
tient: and it is not ‘unlikely, that the worms which 
are not forced away by this quickened motion of the 
inteftines, may, for want of a proper quantity of it, 
languifh, and at laft die; for if the afcarides are taken 
out of their mucus, and expofed to the open air, they 
become motionlefs, and apparently die in a very fhort 
time. Dr Heberden fuppofes that the kind of purge 
made ufe of is of fome confequence in the cure of all 
other.worms as well as afcarides; the animals being 
always defended by the mucus from the immediate 
aGtion of medicines; and that therefore thofe purges 
are the beft which a&t brifkly, and of which a repe- 
tition can be moft eafily borne. Purging waters are 
of this fort, and jalap efpecially for children; two or 
more grains of which, mixed with fugar, are mott ea- 


‘fily taken, and may be repeated daily. 


From the cafe above-mentioned, and from Dr He- 
berden’s obfervations, we may eafily fee why it is fo 
difficult to deftroy thefe animals ; and why anthelmin- 
tics, greatly celebrated for fome cures, are yet fo far 
from being fpecifics in the difeafe. As the worms 
which refide in the cavities of the human body are 
never expofed to the air, by which all living creatures 
are invigorated, it is evident, that in themfelves they 
mutt be the’ moft tender and eafily deftructible crea- 
tures imaginable, and much lefs will be requifite to 
kill them than any of our commion infects. The 
moft pernicious fubflances to any of the common in- 
fe&ts are oil, cauflic fixed alkali, lime, and lime-water. 
The oil operates upon them by fhutting up the pores 
of their bodies; the lime-water, lime, and cauttic al- 
kali, by diffolving their very fubftance. In the cafe 
of inteftinal worms, however, the oil can have very 
little effet upon them, as they are defended from it 
by the moifture and mucus of the inteftines ; the like 
happens with lime-water : and therefore it is neceflary 
that the medicine fhould be of fuch a nature as to 
deftroy both mucus and infects together ; for which 
purpofe the cauttic fixed alkali is at once fafe and ef- 
ficacious; nor is it probable that any cafe of worms 
whatever could refit the proper ufe of this medicine. 
A very large dofe of any falt indeed will alfo deitroy 
the mucus and deftroy the worms; but it is apt to 
inflame and excoriate the ftomach and inteftines, and 
thus to produce worfe diftempers than that which it 
was intended to cure. Dr Heberden gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable cafe of a patient cured of worms 
by enormous dofes of common falt, after trying many 
other remedies in vain. In February 1757, the pa- 
tient was feized with uncommon pains im his ftomach, 
attended with naufea, vomiting, and conftipation of 
bowels, and an almoft total lofs of fleep and appetite : 
He foon became much emaciated, and could neither 
ftand nor walk upright; his belly grew {mall and 
hard, and clofely retracted, infomuch that the fternum 
covered the navel, and the latter could fearce be dif- 
covered or felt by the finger: his urine was always 
milky, and foon depofited a thick white fediment ; his 
excrements were very hard and lumpy, refembling 
thofe of fheep, only of a brown colour ; nor had he 
ever a ftool without fome medicine or other to pro- 
cure it. In this fituation he continued four years; 
during which time he had been in an infirmary, at- 
tended by eminent phyficians, but was difmiffed as in- 
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curable, At lait he was advifed by a neighbour to Worms, 


drink falt and water, as he faid he knew one cured 
by it who had for many years been afflicted with the 
fame kind of pains in the belly and ftomach. As his 
diftemper was now almoft infupportable, he willingly 
tried the experiment. Two pounds of common falt 
were diffolved in as little water as poffible, all which 
he drank in lefs than an hour. Soon afterwards he 
found himfelf greatly oppreffed at the ftomach, grew 
extremely fick, and vomited violently ; on the fourth 
ftraining he brought up about half ‘a pint of {mall 
worms, part afcarides, and the rett refembling thofe 
worms which are called the dots, and frequently met 
with in the ftomach of horfes, but much {maller, and 
about the fize of a grain of wheat. ‘The falt foon 
began to operate downwards, and he had five or fix 
very copious fetid ftools, tinged with blood ; and in 
them difcharged near an equal quantity of the fame 
kind of worms he had vomited. Being greatly fa- 
tigued with the violence of the operations, he fell into 
acalm fleep, which lafted two hours, during which 
he fweated profufely, and awoke much refrefhed. 
Inftead of his ufual pains, he now only complained of 
a rawnefs and forenefs of his gullet, ftomach, and 
bowels, with an almoft unquenchable thirft ; to allay 
which, he drank large quantities of cold water, wheys. 
butter-milk, or whatever he could get. The urine he 
now paffed was {mall in quantity, and rendered with 
very great difficulty, being highly faturated with the: 


falt, from whence arofe a moft troublefome dyfuria: | 


and ftrangury. However, thefe fymptoms gradually 
abated by a free ufe of the liquors above-mentioned ;: 
and on the third morning he was fo well recovered,. 
that he took two pounds more of falt, diffolved in the 
like quantity of water. The effects were nearly fimi- 
lar to the former; only that moft of the worms were: 
now burft, and came away. with a confiderable quan- 
tity of flime and mucus. The drought, ftrangury, &c. 
returned with their former violence, but foon yielded 
to the old treatment. He fweated very copioufly for 
three days, flept eafily,. and by that time could exe 
tend his body freely : on. the fifth day he left. his bed, 
and, though very weak, could walk upright; his: 
ftrength and appetite foon returned, and he became 
robult and well. 

The anthelmintic medicines which have been. recom- 
mended by one perfon or other, are in. @ manner innu- 
merable ; but the principal are, 

1. Quickfilver.. This is very efficacious againft all 
kinds of worms, either taken in the form of calomel. 
or corrofive fublimate. Even the crude.metal boiled in 
water and the water drunk, has. been recommended as 
an almoft certain-cure. But this, it is evident, can 
receive no impregnation from the mercury. If, there- 
fore, it have any effe@t, it muft be from fome foreign 
and accidental impregnation. In moft inftances there 
can be no objection to mercury, but only that it is 
not endowed with any attenuating quality whereby 
the mucus in which thefe infects refides can be dif- 
folved. It therefore fails in many cafes,. though it 
will moft certainly deftroy worms where it can get: 
at them. 


2. Powder of tin. This was for fome time cele 


brated as a fpecific, and indeed we may reafonably- 
expect. good effects from. it;. as by its weight and 
7 grittinels- 
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‘Worms pyittinels it rubs off the mucus and worms it con- 


tains from the coats of the inteftinal canal, in which 
cafe they are eafily evacuated by purgatives, In 
order to produce any confiderable effets, it mult be 
given in a large dofe. 

3. Geoffr#a inermis, or cabbage bark. This reme- 
dy is ufed by the inhabitants of Jamaica. The 
firft account of it which appeared in this country 
was publifhed in the Phyfical and Literary Eflays, 
vol ii. by Mr Duguid furgeon in that ifland. He 
acquaints us, that the inhabitants of Jamaica, young 
and old, white and black, are much infetted with 
worms, efpecially the long round fort; the reafon 
of which, he thinks, is the quantity of {weet vif- 
cid vegetables which they eat. On difleGting a:child 
of feven months old, who died of vomiting and 
convulfions, twelve large worms were found; one of 
them filled the appendix vermiformis, and three of 
them were entwifted in fuch a manner as to block up 
the valvula Tulpii, fo that nothing could pafs from the 
{mall to the great guts—-The cabbage-bark, how- 
ever, he tells us, is a fafe and effe@ual remedy, and 
the moft powerful vermifuge yet known; and that 
it frequently brings away as many worms by ftool as 
would fill a large hat. He owns that it has fometimes 


violent effects ; but this he afcribes to the negroes who’ 


make the decoction (in which form the bark is ufed), 
and not to the remedy itfelf. 

Mr Anderfon, furgeon in Edinburgh, has alfo given 
‘an account of this bark and its operation, in a letter 
to Dr Duncan, publifhed in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Commentaries, volume iv. p. 84. From this ac- 
count it appears, that there are two different kinds 
of bark ; the one much paler than the other: the 
pale kind operates much more violently than the other. 
It often occafions loofe ftools, great naufea, and 
{uch like fymptoms, attended with great uneafinefs 
in the belly: in one or two inftances it was fuf- 
pected-of inducing fyncope. The darker coloured 
kind refembles the caffia lignea, though it is of a 
much coarfer texture. This kind, Mr Anderfon 
thinks, may be exhibited in any cafe where an an- 
thelmintic is neceflary ; the dangerous fymptoms might 
have followed either from the ufe of the firft kind, or 
from an over-defe of the fecond. The ufual method of 
preparing the medicine is by boiling two ounces and a 
half of the bark in two quarts of water to a pint anda 
half. Of this a tea-fpoonful may be given at firft in the 
morning, gradually increafing the quantity till we 
come to four or five table-fpoonfuls in a day. When 
exhibited in this manner, Mr Anderfon informs us, 
that he never faw it produce any violent fymptoms, 
and has experienced the beft effects from it as an an- 
thelmintic. After the ufe of this decoétion for eight 
or nine mornings fucceflively, a dofe of jalap with 
calomel muft be given, which feldom fails to bring 
away the worms, fome dead, fome alive. If at any 
time the deco¢tion produce more than one or two 
loofe flools, a few drops of liquid laudanum may 
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be givens; and, in general, Mr Anderfom gave 15 
or 20 drops of the fpirit of lavender with each dofe. 
In a letter from Dr Ruth, profeffor of chemiflry 
at Philadelphia, to Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, the 
following account is given of another preparation of 
this medicine. ‘ It has long (fays he) been a com. 
plaint among phyficians, that we have no vermifuge 
medicine which’ can be depended upon. Even calomel! 


fails in many cafes where there are the moft pathog- 


nomonic figns of worms in the bowels. But this com- 
plaint, it is hoped, is now at an end. The ;hyficians 
of Jamaica have lately found, that the cadbage-bart, 
as it is called in the Weft Indies, made into a fyrup 
with brown fugar, is an infallible antidote to them. 
I haye ufed above 30 pounds of it, and have never found 
it fail in one inftance. The fyrup is pleafant; it 
fometimes pukes,.and always purges, the firft or fe. 
cond time it is given.” 

Notwithftanding thefe encomiums, however, the 
cabbage-bark (a) hath not come into general ufe in 
Britain. But difeafes from the #eretes, or lumbrici 
as they are often called, the fpecies of worm againft 
which this bark is employed, much lefs frequently 
occur than in fome other countries. When they do 
occur, in almoft every inftance they readily yield ta 
more gentle and fafe anthelmintics ; and the worms 
may not only be expelled by calomel, but by the ve- 
getable bitters ; as the powder of the femen fanteni- 
cum, or the like. 

4. Couhage, or cow-itch. 
or pruriens of Linneus; and the principles on which 
it aéts have been already explained under the ar- 
ticle Doricuos. It is fomewhat fimilar to the pow- 
der of tin, but bids fair for being more efficacious. 
It might at firft appéar to occur as objeCtions to this 
medicine, that by the hairs of it entangling them- 
felves with one another, calculi might be formed in 
the inteftines, or obftructions equally bad; or if the 
fharp points and hooks with which it abounds were 
to adhere to the nervous coats of the inteftines them- 
felves, they might occafion a fatal irritation, which 
could not be removed by any means whatever. But 
from the experience of thofe who have employed it 
extenfively in pra¢tice, it would appear, that thefe ob- 
jections are entirely theoretical; and that it may be 
employed with perfe& fafety. The fpicule, gently 
{craped off from a fingle pod, and mixed with fyrup 
or melaffes, are taken for a dofe in the morning fafting. 
It is repeated in this manner for two .or three days 
without any fenfible operation ; but even a very flight 
purgative taken afterwards has been found to dif. 
charge an almoft incredible quantity of worms. And 
according to Dr Bancroft, who has given a very par- 
ticular account of its ufe in his Natural Hiftory of 
Guaiana, it is one of the fafeft and moft certain an- 
thelmintica yet difcovered ; but, as well as the bark 
of the Geoffrea, it has hitherto been” very little ufed 
in Britain, probably from its not being neceflary. 

5» dndian pink. his plant, which in the Spigelia 


marilandica 


i ee 


(a) The moft accurate account of this vegetable, and its effets, has been given by Dr Wright in the Phi- 
Jofophical Tranfactions, of which the reader will find a fhort view under the article Geoffrea, in the order ef 
"tthe alphabet. 


This is the Dolichos urens - 
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forms. marilandica of Linnzeus, is alfo: an American plant, after which the excrements followed. The next day Worms. 


- fome grains of rhubarb ; 


and was firft recommended in the Edinburgh Phyfical 


and Literary Eifays by Dr Garden of Charleftown in. 


South Carolinas He is of opinion that a yomit ought 
always to precede the ufe of it; and informs us, that 
half a drachm of it ‘purges as brifkly as the fame 
quantity of rhubarb. “At other times he has known 
it produce no effeé&t on the belly though given in 
very large quantity: In fuch cafes it. becomes ne- 
céfiary to add a grain or two of {weet mercury, or 
but then it is lefs effica- 
cious than when it proves purgative without addition. 
The ufe of it, however, in fmall dofes, is by no means 
fafe ; as it frequently produces giddinefs, dimnefs of 
fight, convulfions, &c. ‘The addition of a purgative, 
indeed, prevents thele effefts; but at the fame time, 
as already obferved, it diminifhes the virtue of the 
medicine. The Doétor therefore recommends large 
dofes, as from them he never knew any other effec 
than the medicine’s proving emetic or violently ca- 
thartic. The dofe is from 12 to 60 or 70 grains of 
the root in fubftance, or two, three, or four drachms 
of the infufion, twice a-day. 

This medicine has alfo had its day, and is now 
very fag,from being confidered asa fpecific. From 
what has been already obferved, it mutt pretty clear- 
Ty appear, that powder of tin, cow-itch, or fixed 
alkaline falts, bid faireft for deftroying worms in all 
the variety of cafes in which they can occur. - Alka- 
lies indeed have been but little tried. We lave 
known one cafe in which all the complaints have 
been removed ‘by a fingle dofe: we have alfo an-in- 
ftance of their efficacy, in an extraordinary cafe 
of a worm bred in the liver, mentioned in the 2d 
volume of the Medical Obfervations. ~The patient 
had a violent pain in the fide, and fometimes in the 
fhoulder, as the worm fhifted its place ; ; but; on the 
application of a lixivial poultice, the pain went out of 
the fide entirely, and kept in the fhoulder for fome 
weeks. 

The long round worms feem to be the moft dan- 
gerous which infeft the human body, as they often 
pierce through the ftomach and inteftines, and thus 
bring on a miferable death. The common fymptoms of 
them are naufea, vomiting, loofenefs, fainting, flender 
intermitting pulfe, itching of the nofe, and epileptic 
fits. By the confumption of the chyle they produce 
hunger, palenefs, weaknefs, coftivenefs, tumor of the 
abdomen, eructations, and rumblang of the inteftines ; 
but it is from: the perforation of the inteftines that 
the difeafe proves fo frequently fatal. A child may 
be known to have worms from his cold tempera- 
ment, palenefs of the countenance, livid eye-lids, 
hollow eyes, itching of the nofe, voracity, ftartings, 
and grinding of the teeth in fleep ; and more efpecial- 
ly by a very fetid breath. Very frequently, how- 
ever, they are voided by the mouth and anus, in which 
cafe there is no room for doubt. In the Medical 
Commentaries, vol. II. we have an account of the in- 
teftines being perforated by a worm, and yet the pa- 
tient recovered. ‘The patient was a woman troubled 
with an inflammation in the lower part of the abdo- 
men. The pain was fo violent, that for fix days fhe 
flept none at all; the tumor then broke, difcharged 
upwards of a pound of thin watery: fanies, immediately 


fhe was extremely low; her pulfe could fcarcely be i 


felt ; the extremities were cold; and there was a con- 
fiderable difcharge from the wound, which had alrea- 
dy begun to mortify. She got a decodtion of the bark 
with wine, which alleviated the fymptoms; but in 
removing the mortified parts a worm was found ameng’ 
them nine inches long, and as thick as an eagle’s quill. 
By proper applications, the. difcharge of ckoteuits 
ceafed, and fhe recovered perfect health. She was 
fenfible of no accident giving rife to the inflammation; 
fo that in all probability it arofe entirely from the 
worm itfelf. 

The tenia, or tape-worm, as it is called, is one of 
thofe moft difficult to be removed from the human bo- 
dy. It is of two kinds, tenia folium and tenia lata ; 


‘for a defcription of which fee the article Tania.— 


The reafon of its being fo difficult to cure, is, that 
though portions of it are apt to break off and be dif- 
charged, it is endowed with a power of reprodution,. 
fo that the patient is little or nothing better. The 
fymptoms occafioned by it are not different from thofe 
above defcribed. A {pecific againft the tenia lata hath 
been lately fo much celebrated in France, that the king 
thought proper to purchafe it from the proprietor’ 
{Madam Nouffer), and the account of it has been 
tranflated into Englifh by Dr Simmons. The patients 
are required to obferve no particular regimen till -the 
day before they take the fpecific. That day they are 
to take nothing after dinner till about 7 o’clock ; after 
which, they are to take the following foup: “ ‘lake: 
a pint and an half of water, two or three ounces of 
good frefh-butter, and two ounces of bread cut into 
thin flices: add to this falt enough to feafon it, and’ 
then boil it to the confiftence of panada.” About a 
quarter of an hour after this, they take a bifcuit and a 
glafs of white-wine, either pure or mixed with water 5: 
or even water alone, if they have not been accuftomed. 
to wine. If the patient has not been to ftool that day,. 
(which, however, is not ufual with patients in this: 
way), the following clyfter is to be injeéted.. “ Take 
a {mall quantity of the leaves of mallows, and boil them: 
in a fufficient quantity of water, mixing with it a little 
falt, and when ftrained off add two ounces of oik 
olive.’”? Next morning, about eight or nine hours after 
the fupper above mentioned, the fpecific is to be taken. 

This is no other than two or three drachms of the root 
of male fern, polypodium filix mas of Linneus, ga- 


thered in autumn, and reduced to fine powder. It is 


to be taken in any diftilled water, or in common wa- 
ter. This medicine is apt to oceafion a naufea: to’ 
avoid which, Madam Nouffer allows her patients to» 
chew any thing that is ayreeable, but forbids any 
thing to be fwallowed ; or they may fmell to vinegar,. 
to check the ficknefs: but if, notwithftanding this,. 
the {pecifie be thrown up, a frefh dofe muft be {wal- 
lowed as foon as the ficknefs is gone off, and then: 
they muit try to fleep. About two hours after this: 
the following bolus isto be taken. ‘Take of the pa- 
nacea of mercury 14 times fublimed, and fele@ refim 
of fcammony, each ten grains ;.of frefh and good gam- 
boge, fix or feven grains: reduce each of thefe fub- 
ftances feparately into powder, and then mix them with: 
fome conferve into a bolus.”” ‘This compofition is toe 


be fwallowed at two different times, wathing it down: 
withs 
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Worms, with one or two difhes of weak green-tea, after which 


the patient muft walk about his chamber. When the 
bolus begins to operate, he is to take a difh of the 
famé tea occafionally, until the worth be expelled ; 
then, and not before, Madame Nouffer gives him broth 
or foup, and he is direed to dine as is ufual after ta- 
king phyfic. After dinner he may either lie down or 
walk out, taking care to condué himfelf difcreetly, 
to eat but little fupper, and to avoid every thing that 


‘is not of eafy digeftion. 


The cure then is complete ;-but it is not always ef- 
fe&ted with the fame quicknefs in every fubje&. He 
who has not kept down the whole bolus, or who is not 
fufficiently purged by it, ought to take, four hours af- 
ter it, from two to eight drachms of Epfom falt dif- 
folved in boiling water. The dofe of this falt may be 
varied according to the temperament and other cir- 
cumflances of the patient. 

If the worm fhould not come away in a bundle, but 


_in the form of a thread (which particularly happens 


when the worm is involved in much tenacious mucus), 
the patient muft continue to fit upon the clofe ftool 
without attempting to draw it away, drinking at the 
fame time warm weak tea: fometimes this alone is not 
fufficient, and the patient is obliged to take another 
dofe of purging falt, but without varying his pofition 
till the worm be wholly expelled. 

It is unafual for patients who have kept down both 
the fpecific and purging dofe, not to difcharge the 


worm before dinner-time. This, however, fometimes 


happens when the dead worm remains in large bundles 
in the inteftines, fo that the feces becoming more 
limpid towards the end of the purging, pafs by it 
without drawing it with them. 


The patient. may in 
this cafe eat his dinner ; and it has been obferved, that 
the food, joined to the ufe of a clyiter, has brought 
about the expulfion of the worm. 

Sometimes the worm is brought away by the ation 
of the fpecific alone, before the patient has taken the 
purging bolus: when this happens, Madame Nouf- 
fer gives only two-thirds of it, or fubftitutes the falt 
in its ftead. 

Patients muft not be alarmed by any fenfation of 
heat or uneafinefs they may feel during the ation of 
the remedy, either before or after a copious evacua- 
tion, or juft as they are about to void the worm. 
Thefe fenfations are tranfitory, and go off of their own 
accord, or by the afliftance of the vapour of vinegar 
drawn in at the nofe. 

They who have vomited both the fpecific and bolus, 
or who have kept down only a part of them, fome- 
times do not void the worm that day. Madame Nouf- 
fer therefore direé&ts them to take again that night the 
foup, the wine and bifcuit; and if circumftances re- 
quire it, the clyfter. If the worm do not come away 
during the night, fhe gives them early the next mor- 
ing another dofe of the {pecitic, and, two hours after- 
wards, fix drachms or an ounce of purging falt, re- 
peating the whole procefs of the preceding day ; ex- 
éepting the bolus, which fhe fupprefles. 

She obferves, that very hot weather diminifhes in 
fome degree the aétion of her remedy ; fhe therefore 
prefers the month of September for adminiftering it ; 
but as fhe has not been always able to choofe the fea- 
fon, and has been fometimes obliged to undertake the 
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then gave her fpecific very early in the morning ; 
and with this precaution fhe faw no difference in its 
effects, 

On the day appointed for the trial of this medicine 
before the commiffioners nominated by the king of 
France, it was exhibited to five different perfons ; but 
only one of them was certainly known to have the tenia 
lata by having difcharged parts of it before. That 
perfon was cured ; the fecond voided a portion of the 
tenia folium; the third fome afcarides, with a part of 
the tenia folium ; the fourth and fifth voided no worms ; 
but the laft confidered much of the vifcid flime he 
voided to be worms in a diffolved flate. _ 

This trial was thought fufficient to afcertain the ef- 
ficacy of the medicine, and further trials were made 
by thofe to whom the fecret was communicated. The 
firft voided two tenia, after much vomiting and 18 or 
20 ftools; the fecond had no vomiting, but was as 
violently purged, and difcharged two worms ; the third 
had 20 copious ftools during the night, and difcharged 
the worm in the morning ; and the fifth was effected 
in much the fame manner. Some others who were 
not relieved, were fuppofed not to have a tenia. 

This fpecific, however, is not to be confidered as a 


_new difcovery ; the efficacy of fern in cafes of tenia 


having been known long ago. Theophrattus prefcribes 
its root, in dofes of four drams, given in water {weet- 
ened with honey, as ufeful in expelling flat worms.— 
Diofcorides orders it 'in the fame dofe, and adds, that 
its effeéts are more certain when it is mixed with four 
oboli (40 grains) of f{cammony or black hellebore ; he 
particularly requires that garlic fhould be taken be- 
fore hand. Pliny, Galen, Oribafius, and Aetius, a- 
{cribe this fame virtue to fern ; and are followed in this 
by Avicenna, and the other Arabian phyficians. Dor- 
ftenius, Valerius Cordus, Dodonzus, Mathiolus, Da- 
lechampius, who commented on Diofcorides, or co- 
pied him in many things, all mention the fern-root 
as a {pecific againft the tenia. Sennertus, and Burnet 
after him, recommended in fimilar cafes an infufion of 
this plant, or a dram of its powder for young perfons, 
and three drams for adults. Simon Paulus, quoted by 
Ray and Geoffroy, confiders it as the moft efficacious 
of all poifons againft the flat worm, and as being the 
bafis of all the fecret remedies extolled by empirics in 
that difeafe. Andry (génzr. des Vers, p. 246, 249) 
prefers diftilled fern-water to the root in powder, or 
he employs it only inthe form of an opiate, or mixed 
with other fubftances. : 
Thefe are not the only authors who have mention- 
ed the tenia; many others have defcribed this worm, 
the fymptoms it excites, and the treatment proper to 
expel it. Almoft all of them mention the fern-root, 
but at the fame time they point out other remedies as 
poffefling equal efficacy. Amongft thefe we find the 


“bark of the root of the mulberry-tree, the juice of the 


auricula murus, the roots of chameleon niger, ginger, 
zedoary ; decoétions of mugwort, fouthernwood, 
wormwood, penny-royal, origanum, hyffop, and in ge- 
neral of all bitter and aromatic plants, &c. Some of 
them direét the fpecific to be imply mixed and taken 
in wine or honey and water ; others join to it the ufe 
of fome,purgative remedy, which they fay adds to its 
efficacy. Oribafius, Sylvius, &c. diftinguith the oe 
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orms. cific that kills the worm, from the purgative that eya- 


cuates it, and direét them to be given at different 
times. Sennertus gives a very fatisfactory reafon for 
adopting this method. If we give, fays he, the pur- 
gative medicine and the fpecific at the fame time, the 
latter will be hattily carried off before it can have ex- 
erted its powers on the worm: whereas, if we give 
the fpecific firlt, and thus weaken the worm, it will 
colleét itfelf into a bundle, and, being brought away 
by means of the purge, the patient will be cured. The 
cure will be more fpeedy if the prime vie have been 
previoufly lubricated. Thefe precautions are all of 
them effential to the fuccefs of the remedy, nor are 
they neglected by Madame Nouffer in her method of 
treatment. The panada and injection fhe prefcribes 
the night before, to lubricate the inteftines, and pre- 
pare the prime vie. The fern-root, taken in the 
morning, kills and detaches the worm: of this the 
patients are fenfible by the ceflation of the pain in the 
ftomach, and by the weight that is felt in the lower 
belly. The purgative bolus adminiftered two hours 
after this, procures a complete evacuation ; it is com- 
pofed of fubftances that are at once purgative and ver- 
mifuge, and which, even when adminiftered alone, by 
different phyficians, fometimes fucceeded in expelling 
the worm. If this purgative appear to be too ftrong, 
the reader is defired to recolle&, that it produced no 
ill effe€&ts in either of the cafes that came under the 
obfervation of the phyficians appointed to make the 
trials; and that in one of thofe cafes, by diminifhing 
the dofe, they evidently retarded the evacuations.— 
Regard however, they obferve, is to be had both to the 
age and the temperament of the patient, and the 
treatment fhould always be directed by a prudent and 
experienced phyfician, who may know how to vary 
the proportions of the dofe as circumftances may re- 
quire. If the purgative be not of fufficient ftrength, 
the worm, after being detached by the fpecific, re- 
mains too long a time in the inteftines, and becoming 
foon corrupted is brought away only in detached por- 
tions: on the other hand, if the purgative be too 
ftrong, it occafions too much irritation, and evacua- 
tions that cannot fail to be inconvenient. 

Madame Nouffer’s long experience has taught her 
to diftinguifh all thefe circumftances with fingular 
adroitnefs. 

This method of cure is, as we have feen, copied in 
a great meafure from the ancients: it may be poffible 
to produce the fame effe&ts by varying the remedies; 
but the manner of applying them is by no means in- 
different : we fhall be always more certain of fuccefs, 
if the inteftines be previoufly. evacuated, and if the 
{pecific be given fome time before the purgative bolus. 
It is to this method that Madame Nouffer’s conftant 
fuccefs is attributed. 

Her remedy has likewife fome power over the tenia 
Jolium ; but as the rings of this worm feparate from 
each other more eafily than thofe of the tenia /ata, it 
is almoft impoflible for it to be expelled entire. It 
will be neceffary therefore to repeat the treatment fe- 
veral times, till the patient ceafe to void any portions 
of worms. It mutt likewife be repeated, if, after the 
expulfion of one tenia folium, another fhould be gene- 
rated in the inteftinal canal. This laft cafe is fo rare, 
that it has been fuppofed that no perfon can have 
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more than one of thefe worms; amd for this reafon it Worms, 


has been named /olitary worm, which, being once re- 
moved, could never be renewed or replaced by a fes 


cond: but experience has proved, that this notion is - 
an ill-founded prejudice, and we know that fometimes — 


thefe worms fucceed each other, and that fometimes 
many of them exift together. T'wo living teniz have 
frequently been expelled from the fame patient. Dr 
de Haen (Rat. Med. tom. viii. p. 657.) relates an in- 
ftance of a woman who voided 18 tenie at once. In 
thefe cafes the fymptoms are ufually more alarming ; 
and the appetite becomes exceflive, becaufe thefe 
worms derive all their nourifhment from the chyle. If 
too auftere and ill judged a regimen deprives them of 
this, they may be expected to attack even the mem- 
branes of the inteftines themfelves, This evil is to be 
avoided by eating frequently. 

Such are the precautions indicated in this difeafe. 
The ordinary vermifuge remedies commonly procured 


only a palliative cure, perhaps becaufe they were too - 


often improperly adminiftered. But the efficacy of 
the prefent remedy, in the opinion of the French 
phyficians, feem to be fufficiently confirmed by expe- 
rience. To the above account, hewever, it feems 
proper to fubjoin the following obfervations by Dr 
Simmons. 

‘« A Swifs phyfician, of the name of Herrenfchwand, 
more than 20 years ago, acquired no little celebrity 
by diftributing a compofition of which he ftyled him- 
felf the inventor, and which was probably of the fame 
nature as Madame Nouffer’s. Several very eminent 
men, as ‘T'ronchin, Hovius, Bonnet, Cramer, and o- 
thers, have written concerning the effects of this re- 
medy. It feems that Dr Herrenfchwand ufed to give 


a powder by way of preparation, the night before he © 


adminiftered his {pecific. Nothing could be faid with 
certainty concerning the compofition either of one or 
the other. The treatment was faid fometimes to pro- 
duce moft violent effets, and to leave the patients in 
a valetudinary ftate. Dr De Haen was diffuaded by 
his friends from ufing it, becaufe it difordered the pa- 
tients too much. It will be readily conceived, now 
that we are acquainted with Madame Noufféer’s method, 
that thefe effets were occafioned wholly by the pur- 
gative bolus. It is not ftrange, that refin of fcam- 
mony or jalap, combined with mercirius dulcis and 
gamboge, all of them in ftrong dofes, fhould in many 
fubjects occafion the greateft diforders. It feems like- 
ly, however, that much of the fuccefs of the remedy 
depends on the ufe of a draftic purge. Some of the 
ancients who were acquainted with the virtues of the 
fern-root, obferved that its efficacy was increafed by 
fcammony. Refinous purges, efpecially when com- 
bined with mercury, have often been given with fuc- 
cefs in cafes of tenia. Dr De Haen faw a worm of 
this fort five ells long expelled by the refin of jalap 
alone. Dr Gaubius knew a woman who had taken a 
variety of anthelmintic remedies without any effeé, 


thoughsfhe had voided a portion of ¢enia an ell and a~ 


half long previous to the ufe of thefe medicines: but 
at length, after taking a purge of fingular ftrength, 
fhe voided the worm entire. Many other inftances of 
the fame kind are to be met with in authors. Other 


remedies have occafionally been given with fuccefs. 
In Sweden, it has been a practice to drink feveral 
Xx gallons 
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Worms. gallons of cold water, and then to take fome drattic 


Appen 


this cannot be done, to change its déftructive nature Poifot 


the jaundice. 


purge. Boerhaave fays, that he himfelf faw a tenia 
meafuring 300 ells expelled froma Ruffian by means of 
the witriolum martis. All thefe methods, however, have 
been too often ineffeétual.”? 

_ From fome late accounts, there is reafon to believe 


‘that Dr Herrenfchwand’s remedy for texia does not fo 
‘exactly agree with that of Madame Nouffer as Dr Sim- 


mons feems to imagine. According to the account 
given us by a gentleman-who had his: information from 
Dr Herrenfchwand himfelf, it confifts entirely of gam- 
boge and fixed vegetable. alkali. 


Of POISONS. 


Test have all been treated of already, except the 
bites and ftings of ferpents, fcorpions, &c. Accord- 
ing to Dr Mead, the fy mptoms which follow the bite 
of a viper are, an acute pain in the place wounded, 
‘with a {welling, at firft red, but afterwards livid, which 


‘by degrees {preads farther to the neighbouring parts; 


with great faintnefs, and a quick, low, and fometimes 
interrupted pulfe; great ficknefs at {tomach, with bi- 
lious convulfive vomitings, cold {weats, and fometimes 
pains about the navel. Frequently a fanious liquor 
runs from the fmall wound, and little puftules are 
raifed about it: the colour of the whole {kin in lefs 
than an hour is changed yellow, as if the patient had 
Thefe fymptoms are very frequently 
followed by death, efpecially if the climate be hot, 
and the animal of a large fize. This is not, however, 
the cafe with all kinds of ferpents. Some, we are af- 
fured, kill by a fatal fleep; others are faid to produce 
an univerfal hemorrhagy and diffulution of the blood; 
and others an unquenchable thirft. But of all the 


fpecies of ferpents hitherto. known, there is none whofe 
bite is more expeditioufly fatal than that of the rattle- 


doake. Dr Mead tells us, that the bite of ‘a large 
ferpent of this kind killed a dog in a quarter of a mi- 
nute; and to the human f{pecies they are almoft equally 
fatal. Of this ferpent it is faid, that the bite makes 
the perfon’s fkin become fpotted all over like the fkin 
-of the ferpent; and that it has fuch a motion as if 
there wer¢ innumerable living ferpents below it. But 


-this is probably nothing more thana diffolution of the 


blood, by which the fkin becomes fpotted as in pe- 
itechial fevers, ‘at the fame time that the mufcles may 


* -be convulfed as in the diftemper called hieranofos, which 


was formerly thought to be the effe&t of evil {pirits : 
‘but it 1s even not rmprobable that obfervers have been 
fomewhet aided by fancy and fuperftition when they 
thought that they dete&ed fuch appearances. 

It has juftly appeared furprifing to philofophers, 


-how fuch an incontiderable quantity of matter as the 


poifon emitted by a viper at the time of biting fhould 
produce fuch violent effets. But all inquiries into this 


_ matter muft neceffarily be uncertain ; neither can they 


contribute any thing towards the cure. It is certain 


_ that the poifon produces a gangrenous difpofition of the 


part itfelf, and likewife feemingly of the reft of the 
body ; and that the original quantity of poifon con- 
tinues fome time before it exerts all its power on the 
patient, as it is known that removing part of the poi- 
fenous matter by fu€tion will alleviate the fymptoms. 
The indications-of cure then are three. 1. To re- 
move the poifonous matter from the body : Or, @ If 


by fome powerful and penetrating application to the “Vv 


wound: And, 3. To countera&t the effects of that 
portion alsdadly received into the fy{tem. 

The poifonous matter can only be removed from 
the body by fucking the wound either by the mouth, 
or by means of a cupping-glafs; but the former is 
probably the more eificacious, as the faliva will in 
fome meafure dilute and perhaps obtund the poifon. 
Mead direéts the perfon who fucks the wound to hold 
warm oil in his mouth, to prevent inflammation of the 
lips and tongue: but as bites of this kind are moft 
likely to happen in the fields, and at a dittance from 
houfes, the want of oil ought by no means to retard 
the operation, as the delay of a few minutes might 
prove of the moft fatal confequence ; and it appears 
from Dr Mead’s experiments, that the taking the 
poifon of a viper into the mouth undiluted, is attended 
with no worfe confequences than that of raifinga flight 
inflammation. A quick excifion of the part might alfo 
be of very great fervice. 

The only way of anfwering the fecond indication 
is, by deftroying the poifoned part by a red-hot iron, 
or the application of alkaline falts, which have the’ 
power-of immediately altering the texture of all ani- 
mal-fubiftanees to which they are applied, provided 
they are not covered by the fkin; and as long as the 
poifon is not totally abforbed into the fyitem, thefe 
mult certainly be of ufe. 

To anfwer the third indication, Dr Mead recom: 
mends a vomit of ipecacuanha, encouraged in the 
working with oil and warm water. The good ef- 
fests of this, he fays, are owing to the fhake which 
if gives to the nerves, whereby the irregular fpafms 
into which their whole fyftem might be drawn are 
prevented. After this the patient muft go to bed, 
and a {weat muft be procured by ‘cordial medicinés ; 
by which the remaining effets of the poifon will be 
carried off, 

It has-been confidently afferted by many, that the 
American Indians are poffefled of fome fpecific remedy 
by which they can eafily cure the bite of a rattle-fuake. 
But Mr Catefby, who muft have had many opportu- 
nities of knowing this, politively denies that they have 
any fuch medicine. They make applications indeed, 
and fometimes the patient recovers; but thefe reco- 
veries he afcribes to the {trength of nature overcoming 
the poifon, more than to the remedies made ufe of. 
He fays, they are very acute in their prognoftics whe- 
ther a perfon that is bit will die or not ; and when 
they happen to receive a bite in certain parts of the 
body, when the teeth of the animal enter a large vein, 
for imftance, they quietly refign themfelves to their 
fate, without attempting any thing for their own re- 
lief. Indeed, fo violent and quick is the operation of 
this poifon, that unlefs the antidote be inftantly ap- 
plied, the perfon will die before he can get to a houfe. 
It would feem therefore:eligible for thofe who are in 
danger of {uch bites, to carry along with them fome 
ftrong alkaline ley, or dry alkaline falt, or both, 
which could be inftantly clapt on the wound, and by 
its diffolving power would deftroy both the poifon 
and the infeéted parts. Strong cordials alfo, fuch as 
ardent fpirits, volatile alkali, &c. might poffibly ex- 
cite the languid powers of nature, and enable her to 
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bifons. expel the enemy, which would otherwife prove too 
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powerful. This feems to be fomewhat confirmed from 
the account we have in the Philofophical TranfaCtions 
of a gentleman bit by a rattle-fnake, who was more 
relieved by a poultice of vinegar and vine-afhes put to 
his wound than any thing elfe. ‘The vine-afhes being 
of an alkaline nature, muft have faturated the vinegar, 
fo that no part of the cure could ‘be attributed to 
it: on the other hand, the afhes themfelves could not 
have been faturated by the fmall quantity of acid ne- 
ceflary to form them into a poultice 5 of confequence 
they muft have operated by their alkaline quality.— 
Soap-ley, therefore, or very ftrong falt of tartar, may 
reafonably be thought to be the beft external applica- 
tion, not only for the bites of vipers, but of every 
venomous creature; and in fact we find dry /alt uni- 
verfally recommended both in the bites of ferpents and 
of mad dogs. Dr Mead recommends the. fat of vipers 
prefently rubbed into the wound ; but owns that it is 
not fafe to truft to this remedy alone. 

Some years ago the volatile alkali was ftrongly re- 
commended by M. Sage of the French academy, as a 
powerful remedy againit the bite of the viper: and, 
by a letter from a gentleman in Bengal to Dr Wright, 
it would appear that this article, under the form of the 
eau de luce, which is very little if any thing different 
from the /piritus ammonia fuccinatus of the London 
Pharmacopoeia, has been employed with very great 
fuccefs againft this affeCtion in the Eaft Indies: but 
from the trials made with it by the Abbé Fontana, 
publifhed in his Treatife on the Poifon of the Viper, 
it would appear that it by no means anfwered his ex 
peétation ; and the efficacy of this, as well as of the 
fnake pills mentioned under the article Hypropuosia, 
ftill requires to be confirmed by further experience. 


MELJEN E, 


Tis is a diftemper not very common, but it has 


_ been obferved by the ancient phyficians, and is de- 


feribed by Hippocrates under the name of morlus 
niger. It fhows itfelf by a vomiting and purging of 
black tar-like matter; which Hippocrates, Boer- 
haave, and Van Swieten, fuppofed to be occafioned by 
atra bilis. But Dr Home, in his Clinical Experi- 
ments, fhows that it is owing to an effufion of blood 
from the meferaic veffels, which by its flagnation and 
corruption affumes that ftrange appearance. The 
difeafe, he fays, frequently follows hemorrhagy ; and 
thofe of a fcorbutic habit are moft fubje& to it. It 
is an acute difeafe, and terminates foon; yet is not 
attended with any great degree of fever. In one of 
Dr Home’s patients the crifis happened on the eighth 
day by diarrhoea; in another, on the 14th, by fweat 
and urine ; and a third had no evident critical evacua- 
tion, 

As to the cure, Dr Home obferves, that bleeding 
is always neceflary where the pulfe can bear it ; nor 
are we to be deterred from it by a little weaknefs of 
the pulfe, more than in the enteritis. Emetics are hurt- 
ful, but purgatives are ufeful. 
ful medicine for checking this hemorrhagy is the 
vitriolic acid; and, that this might be given in greater 
quantity, he mixed it with mucilage of gum arabic ; 
by which means he was enabled to give double the 
quantity he could otherwife have done. ‘The cold 


But the moft power-, 
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bath was tried in one inftance, but he could not de- Difeates of 


termine whether it was of any fervice or not, 
cure was completed by exercife and-the bark. 


Of thee DISEASES of CHILDREN, 


Dr Buchan obferves, that from the annual regifters 
of the dead it appears, that about one half of the 
children born in Great Britain die under twelve years 
of age; and this very great mortality he attributes 
in a great meafure to wrong management. ‘The par-~ 
ticulars of this wrong management enumerated by 
him are, : 

1. Mothers not fuckling their own children. This, 
he owns, it is fometimes impoffible for them to do ; 
but where it can be done, he affirms that it ought 
never to be omitted. This, he fays, would prevent the 
unnatural cuftom of mothers leaving their own children 
to fuckle thofe of others; on which he pafles a moit 
fevere cenfure, and indeed fcarce any cenfure can be 
fevere enough upon fuch inhumanity.. Dr Buchan in- 
forms us, ** He is fure he fpeaks within bounds, 
when he fays not one in a hundred of thefe children 
live who are thus abandoned by their mothers.’”’ For 
this reafon he adds, that no mother fhould be allowed 
to fuckle another’s child till her own be fit to be 
weaned. A regulation of this kind would fave many 
lives among the poorer fort, and would do no harm 
to the rich; as moft women who make good nurfes 
are able to fuckle two children in fucceffion upon the 
fame milk. 

2. Another fource of the difeafes of children is the 
unhealthinefs of parents: and our author infifts that 
no perfon who labours under an incurable malady ought 


to marry. 


. The manner of clothing children tends to pro- 
duce difeafes. All that is neceflary here, he fays, is 
to wrap the child in a foft loofe covering ; and the 
foftne{s of every part of the infant’s body fufficiently 
fhows the injury which muft neceilarily enfue by pur- 
fuing a contrary method. 

4. A new-born infant, inftead of being treated with 
fyrups, oils, &c. ought to be allowed to fuck the mo- 
ther’s milk almoft as foon as it comes into the world. 
He condemns the practice of giving wines and fpiri- 
tuous liquors along with the food foon after birth 5 
and fays, that if the mother or nurfe has a fufficient 
quantity of milk, the child will need little or no other 
food before the third or fourth month. But to this it 
may reafonably be objected, not only that the nurfing 
would thus be very fevere on the mother ; but if the 
child be left thus long without food, it will not eatily 
relifh it for fome time, and its ftomach is apt to be 
eafily hurt by a flight change of diet after it has been 
long accuftomed to one thing. Neither can it. be 
fhown, that the ftrongeft and moft healthy infants are 
thofe which get no other food but the mother’s milk 
during the firft months of their life. In faét, children 
are evidently of a weak and lax. habit of body, fo 
that many of their difeafes muft arife from that caufe; 
all direétions which indifcriminately advife an antiphlo- 
giftic regimen for infants as foon as they come into 
the world, muft of neceflity be wrong. Many inftances 
in faét might be brought to fhow, that by the ptepo- 
fterous method of ftarving infants, and at the fame 
time treating them with vomits and purges, they are 
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aA MEDICIN &.. 
Difeafes of often hurried out of the world. Animal-food indeed 
Childrens is exceffively agreeable to children, and they ought to 


Append 
which afterwards mixing with the mucus of the gullet Difeafeg 
and ftomach, render the milk of a flimy confiftence, by Childrs 


be indulged with it in moderation ; and this will prove 
a much better remedy for thofe acidities with which 
children are often troubled, than magnefia alba, crab’s 
eyes, or other abforbents, which have the moft perni- 
cious effects on the ftomachs of thefe tender creatures, 
and pall the appetite to a furprifing degree. The na- 
tural appetites of children are indeed the beft rule by 
which we can judge of what is proper or improper for 


them. They muft no doubt be regulated as to the - 


quantity ; but we may be affured that what a child is 
very fond of will not hurt it if taken in moderation. 
When children are fick, they refufe every thing but 
the breaft ; and if their diftemper be very fevere, they 
will refufe it alfo ; and in this cafe they ought not to 


be prefled to take food of any kind: but when the 
ficknefs goes off, their appetite alfo returns, and they © 


will require the ufual quantity of food. 

According to Dr Armftrong, inward fits, as they 
are called, are in general the firft complaint that ap- 
pears in children ; and as far as he has obferved, mott, 
if not all infants, during the firft months, are more or 
lefs liable to them. The fymptoms are thefe. The 
child appears as if it was afleep, only the eyelids are 


not quite clofed ; and if you obferve them narrowly, - 


you will fee the eyes frequently twinkle, with the white 
of them turned up. There is a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion in the mufcles of the face and lips, which produces 


fomething like a fimper or a fmile, and fometimes al- 
_ moft the appearance of a langh. As the diforder in-. 


creafes, the infant’s breath feems now and then to ftop 
for a little ; the nofe becomes pinched ; there is a pale 
circle about the eyes and mouth, which fometimes 
changes to livid, and comes and goes by turns; the 
ehild ftarts, efpecially if you go to ftir it though ever 
fo gently, or if you make any noife near it. Thus di- 
fturbed, it fighs, or breaks wind, which gives relief for 
alittle, but prefently it relapfes into the dozing. Some- 
times it ftruggles hard before it can break wind, and 
feems as if falling into convulfions ;*but a violent burft 
ef wind from the ftomach, or vomiting, or aloud fit of 
crying, fets all to rights again. As the child increafes 
in ftrength, thefe fits are the more apt to go off {ponta- 
neoufly and by degrees; but in cafe they do not, and 
if there is nothing done to remove them, they either 
degenerate into an almoft conftant drowfinefs, (which 
is fucceeded by a fever and the thrufh), or elfe they 
terminate in vomitings, four, curdled, or green ftools, 
the watery-gripes, and convulfions. The thrufh indeed 
very often terminates in thefe laft fymptoms. Where- 
fore, as thefe complaints naturally run into one ano- 
ther, or fucceed one another, they may be confidered,. 
in a manner, as only different: ftages of the fame dif: 
eafe, and which derive their origin from the fame caufe. 
Thus, the inward fits may be looked upon as the firft 
ftage of the diforder; the fever, and thruth. (when it 
happens), as the fecond ; the vomitings, four, curdled, 
green or watery fools, as the third; and convulfions, 
as the lait. 

As to the caufe of thefe complaints, he obferves, 


that in infants the glandular fecretions, which are all 


more or lefs glutinous, are much more copious than in 
adults. During the time of fucking, the glands of the 
mouth and fauces being {queezed by the contraétion 


‘af the mufcles, fpue out their contents plentifully ; 


which means it is not fo readily abforbed into the lac- 
teals ; and as in moft infants there is too great an aci- 
dity in the ftomach, the milk is thereby curdled, which 
adds to the load ; hence ficknefs and fpafms, which, 
being communicated by fympathy to the nerves of the 
gullet and fauces, produce the convulfive motions above 
defcribed, which go commonly by the name of inqward 
jus. The air, likewife, which is drawn in during fuc- 
tion, mixing with the milk, &c. in the ftomach, per- 
haps contributes towards increafing the fpafms above- 
mentioned. Dr Armftrong is the more induced to 
attribute thefe fits to the caufes now afligned, that they 
always appear immediately after fucking or feeding ; 
efpecially if the child has been long at the breaft, or 
fed heartily, and has been laid down to fleep without 
haying firft broken wind, which ought never to be 
done. Another reafon is, that nothing relieves them 
fo foon as belching or vomiting ; and the milk or food 
they throw up is generally either curdled, or mixed with 
a large quantity of heavy phlegm. In cafe they are not 
relieved by belching or vomiting, the fits fometimes con; 
tinue a good while, and gradually abate, according as 
the contents of the ftomach are pufhed into the intef- 
tines ; and as foon as the former is pretty well emptied, 
the child is waked by hunger, cries, and wants the 
breaft ; he fucks, and the fame procefs is repeated— 
Thus, fome children for the firft weeks are kept almoft 
always in a -dofe, or feemingly fo; efpecially if the 
nurfes, either through lazinefs or want of fkill, do not 
take care to roufe them when they perceive that it is 
not a right fleep, and keep them awake at proper in- 
tervals. This dozing is reckoned a bad fign amongft 
experienced nurfes ; who look upon it as a forerunner 
of the thrufh, as indeed it often is; and_ therefore, 
when it happens, we ought to be upon our guard to ufe- 
the neceffary precautions for preventing that diforder. 

For thefe diforders, the only remedy recommended | 
by Dr Armftrong is antimonial wine, given in a few. 
drops, according to the age of the infant. By this 
means the fuperabundant mucus will no doubt be eva- - 
cuated ; but at the fame time we muft remember, that 
this evacuation can only palliate, and not cure the dif- 
eafe. ‘T’his can only be effected by tonics; and a de-_ 
coGtion of the Peruvian bark, made into a fyrup, will: 
readily be taken by infants, and may be fafely exhi- 
bited from the very day they come into the world, or 
as foon as their bowels are emptied of the meconium) 
by the mother’s milk or any other means. 

Dr Clarke obferves, that frudures of the limbs, and’ 
compreffions of the brain, often happen in difficult la- 
bours ; and that the latter are often followed by con- 
vulfions foon after delivery. Inthefe cafes, he fays, it. 
will be advifable to let the navel-ftring bleed two or 
three fpeonfuls.before it be tied.. Thus the oppreffion . 
of the: brain will be relieved, and the difagreeable con- 
fequences juft mentioned: will be prevented. But. if. 
this has been neglected, and: fits have actually come 
on, we muft endeavour to make a revulfion by all the 


_Ineans in our power ;-as by opening the jugular vein, 


procuring an immediate difcharge of the urine and me- 
conium, and applying fmall lifters to the back, legs, 
or behind the ears. The femicupium, too, would feem 
to be ufeful in this cafe, by driving the oppreflive load 
of fluids from the head and upper parts. 
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It fometimes happens after a tedious labour, that 
the child is fo faint and weak as to difcover little or no 
figns of life. In fuch a cafe, after the ufual cleanfing, 
the body fhould be immediately wrapped in warm flan- 
nel, and brifkly toffed about in the nurfe's arms, in 
order, if poffible, to excite the languid circulation. 
Tf this fail, the breaft and temples may be rubbed with 
brandy or other fpirits ; or the child may be provoked 
to cry, by whipping, or other ftimulating methods, as 
the application of onion, or falt and f{pirit of hartfhorn, 
to the mouth and noftrils. But after all thefe expe- 
dients have been tried in vain, and the recovery of the 
child abfolutely defpaired .of, it has fometimes been 
happily revived by introducing a fhort catheter or 
blow-pipe into the mouth, and gently blowing into 
the lungs at different intervals. Such children, how- 
ever, are apt to remain weak. for a confiderable time, 
fo that it is often no eafy matter to rear them; and 
therefore particular care and tendernefs will be required 
in their management, that nothing may be omitted 
which can contribute either to their prefervation or 
the improvement of their ftrength and vigour. 

All the diforders which arife from a retention of the 
meconium, fuch as the red gum, may ealily be removed 
by the ufe of gentle laxatives ; but the great fource of 
mortality among children is the breeding of their teeth. 
The ufual fymptoms produced by this are fretting ; 
reftleffnefs ; frequent and fudden ftartings, efpecially in 
fleep; cottivenefs; and fometimes a violent diarrhea, 
fever, or convulfions. In general, thofe children breed 
their teeth with the greatelt eafe, who havea moderate 
laxity of the bowels, or a plentiful flow of faliva during 
that time. 

In mild cafes, we need only, when neceffary, endea- 
your to promote the means by which nature is obferved 
to carry on the bufinefs of dentition in the eafieft man- 
ner. For this purpofe, if a coftivenefs be threatened, 
it muft be prevented, and the body kept always gently 
open; and the gums fhould be relaxed by rubbing 
them frequently with {weet oils, or other foftening 
remedies of that kind, which will greatly diminith the 
tenfion and pain. At the fame time, as children 
about this period are generally difpofed to chew what- 
ever they get into their hands, they ought never to be 
without fomething that will yield a little to the pref- 
fure of their gums, as a cruft of bread, a wax-candle, 


a bit of liquorice-roct, or fuch like ; for the repeated . 


mufcular action, occafioned by the conftant biting and. 
gnawing at fuch a fubftance,.will increafe the difcharge 
from the falivary glands, while the gums will be fo 
forcibly preffed againft the advancing teeth, as to make 
them break out. much fooner,:and with lefs uneafinefs, 
than would otherwife happen. Some likewife recom- 
mend a flice of the rind of frefh bacon, as a proper 
mafticatory for the child, in order to bring moifture 
into its mouth, and facilitate the eruption of the teeth 
by exercifing the gums. If thefe means, however, 
prove ineffectual, and bad fymptoms begin to appear, 
the patient will often. be relieved immediately by cut- 
ting the inflamed gum down to the tooth, where a 
{mall white point fhows the latter to. be coming for- 
ward. When the pulfe is. quick, the fkin hot and 
dry, and the child of a fufficient age and ftrength, 
emptying the veffels by bleeding, efpecially at the ju- 
gular, , will frequently be necedlary, here, as well as in 
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all other inflammatory cafes; and the belly fhould be 
opened from time to time by emollient oily or muci- 
laginous glyfters. But, on the contrary, if the child 
be low, funk, and much weakened, repeated dofes of 
the fpirit of hartfhorn, and the like reviving medicines, 
ought to be prefcribed. Blifters applied to the back, 
or behind the ears, will often be proper in both cafes. 
A prudent adminiftration of opiates, when their ufe 
is not forbid by coftivenefs or otherwife, is fometimes 
of great fervice in difficult teething, as, by mitigating 
pain, they have a tendency to prevent its bad effects, 
as a fever, convulfions, or other violent fymptoms ; 
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and often they are abfolutely neceflary, along with the 


teftaceous powders, for checking an immoderate diar- 
rhea. 

When cathartics are neceflary, but the child feems 
teo tender and weak to bear their immediate opera- 
tion, they fhould be given to the nurfe ; in which 
cafe they will communicate fo much of their vir- 
tues to the milk as will be fufficient to purge the in- 
fant. This at leaft certainly holds with regard to 


{ome cathartics; fuch, for example, as the infufion of | 


fenna, particularly if a very weak infufion be employ- 
ed, and not ufed to fuch an extent as to operate as a 
purgative to the nurfe. 

As moft young children, if in health, naturally fleep 
much, and pretty foundly, we may always be apt to 


fufpe& that fomething is amifs when they begin to be- 


fubject to watching and frights ; fymptoms which fel- 
dom or never occur but either in-confequence of fome 
prefent diforder not yet taken notice of, or as the cer- 
tain forerunners of an approaching indifpofition. We- 
fhould immediately, therefore, endeavour to find out 
their caufe, that we may ule every poffible means to 
remove or prevent it; otherwife the want of natural 
reft, which is fo very prejudicial to perfons of all ages, - 
will foon reduce the infant. to a low and emaciated - 
ftate, which may be followed by an hectic fever, diar- 
rheea, and all the other confequences of weaknefs and 
debility. Thefe fymptoms, being always the effects 
of irritation and pain, may proceed,.in. very young 
infants, from crudities or other affections of the prime 
vie producing flatulencies or gripes ;.about the fixth 
or feventh month, they may be owing.to that uneafi- 
nefs which commonly accompanies the breeding of the 
teeth ; and after a child is weaned, and begins to ufe a 
different kind of food, worms become frequently an 
additional caufe of watchings.and difturbed fleep, 
Hence, to give the neceflary-relief on thefe occafions, 
the original complaint muft firft be afcertained from 


the child’s age and other concomitant circumftances, . 
> 


and afterwards treated accerding to the nature of the 
cafe. Women and nurfes are too apt to have recourfe 
to.opiates in the watchings of children, efpecially when 
their own reft happens to be much difturbed by their 


continual noife and clamour. But this practice is often » 


prejudicial, and never ought to have place when the 
beliy is in the leaft obftructed. 

There is no complaint more: frequent. among chil- 
dren than that of worms, the general fymptoms of 
which have been already enumerated ; but it muft be 
obferved, that all the fymptoms commonly attributed 
to worms alone, may be produced by a foulnefs of the 
bowels. . Hence prattitioners ought néver to reft fa- 


tified with.adminiftering to. their -patients fuch medi- - 
ciness 
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cines as are poffeffed only of an anthelmintic quality, 
but to join them with thofe which are particularly ad- 
apted for cleanfing the prime vie; as it is uncertain 
whether a foulnefs of the bowels may not be the caufe 
of all the complaints. ‘This practice is ftill the more 
advifable, on. account of vifcid humours in the inte- 
fines affording lodgment to the ova of worms; which, 
without the convenience of fuch a receptacle, would 
be more fpeedily difcharged from the body., | 

The difficulty of curing what is called a worm fever, 
arifes, according to Dr Mufgrave, from its being fre- 


_guently attributed to worms, when the caufe of the 


diforder is of a quite different nature. He does not 
mean to deny.that worms.do fometimes abound in the 
human body, nor that the irritation caufed by them 
does fometimes produce a fever; but he apprehends 
thefe cafes to be much more uncommon than is gene- 
rally imagined, and that great mifchief is done by treat- 
ing fome of the diforders of children as worm cafes, 
which really are not fo. Dr Hunter, it is obferved, ts 
of the fame opinion on this point ; and he has, we are 
told, diffeéted great numbers of children who have 
been fuppofed to die of worm-fevers, and whofe com- 
plaints were of courfe treated as proceeding from worms, 
in whom, however, there appeared, upon diffection, to 
be not only no worms, but evident proofs of the dif- 
order’s having been of a very different nature. 

The /purious worm-fever, as Dr Mufgrave terms it, 
has, in all the inftances he has feen of it, arifen evi- 
dently from the children having been indulged’ with 
too great quantities of fruit ; though a poor cold diet 
may, he thinks, occafionally give birth to it. Every 
fort of fruit eaten in excefs will probably produce it ; 
but an immoderate ufe of cherries feems to he the moft 
common caufe of it. The approach of this diforder has 
a different appearance, according as it arifes from a ha- 
bit of eating fruit in rather too large quantities, or 
from an excefflive quantity eaten at one time. In the 
former cafe, the patient gradually grows weak and 
languid ; his colour becomes pale and livid ; his belly 
{wells and grows hard ; his appetite and digeftion are 
deftroyed ; his nights grow reftlefs, or at leaft his fleep 
is much difturbed with ftartings, and then the fever 
foon follows ; in the progrefs of which, the patient 
grows comatofe, and at times convulfed; in which ftate, 
when it takes place to a high degree, he often dies. ‘The 
pulfe at the wrift, though quick, is never {trong or hard ; 
thecarotids, however, beat with great violence,and elevate 
the {kin fo as to be diftin@ly feen at a diftance. The heat 
ig at times confiderable, efpecially in the trunk; though 
at other times, when the brain is much oppreffed, it is 
little more than natural. It is fometimes accompanied 
by a violent pain of the epigaftric region, though more 
commonly the pain is flight, and terminates in a coma; 
fome degree of pain, however, feems to be infeparable 
from it, fo as clearly to diftinguith this diforder from 
other comatofe affections. 

When a large quantity of fruit has been eaten at 
ence, the attack of the diforder is inftantaneous, and 
its progrefs rapid; the patient often paffing, in the 
fpace of a few hours, from apparently perfeét health, 
to a flupid, comatofe, and almoft dying ftate. The 
fymptoms of the fever, when formed, are in both cafes 
nearly the fame; except that, in this latter fort, a little 
purulent matter is fometimes difcharged, both by vo- 


s 


curdled milk, at other times a floating fubitance is ob- 
ferved in them; and fometimes a number of little threads 
and: pellicles, and now and then a fingle worm. 

Strong purgatives, or purges frequently repeated, in 
this diforder, are greatly condemned’by Dr Armitrong, 
as they in general not only aggravate the fymptoms 
already prefent, but are fometimes the origin of con- 
vulfions. Bloodletting is not to be thought of in any 
{tage of the diforder. 

Although frequent purging, however, be not recom- 
mended, yet a fingle vomit and purge are advifed in 
the beginning of the diforder, with a view to evacuate 
fuch indigefted matter and mucus as happens to remain 
in the ftomach and bowels. Thefe having operated 
properly, there is feldom occafion for repeating them; 
and it is fufficient, if the body be coftive, to throw up, 
every fecond or third day, aclyfter, compofed of fome 
grains of aloes, diffolved in five ounces of infufion of 
chamomile. 

The principal part of the cure, however, depends 
upon external applications to the bowels and ftomach; 
and-as the caufe of the diforder is of a cold nature, 
the applications muft be warm, cordial, and invigora- 
ting; and their action muit be promoted by conftant 
actual heat. 

The following is the form recommended. 

“< Take of leaves of wormwood and rue, each equal 
parts: make a faturated decoétion in a fufficient quan- 
tity of water, with which foment the region of the 
ftomach and abdomen for a quarter of an hour, repeat- 
ing the fomentation every three or four hours. A 
poultice of the boiled herbs is to be applied after the 
fomentation, and conftantly renewed as it cools.”? For 
internal ufe, the following is all that has been found 
neceflary. ‘¢ Take of {pirituous and fimple cinnamon- 
water, each half an ounces oil of almonds, an ounce 
and an half; balfamic fyrup, three drachms. Mix, and 
fhake the vial when ufed.”? From two to fix drachms 
are given every third hour. 

When any nervous fymptoms come on, or remain 
after the diforder is abated, they are eafily removed by 
giving a pill with a grain or two of afafcetida once or 
twice a-day. 

The diagnoftics of worms are very uncertain; but, 
even in real worm cafes, the treatment above recom- 
mended would, it is imagined, be much more effica- 
cious than the praétice commonly had recourfeto. Ag 
worms either find the conititution weakly, or very foon 
make it fo, the frequent repetition of purges, parti- 


_cularly mercurials, cannot but have a pernicious effect. 


Bares-foot is {till more exceptionable, being in truth 
to be ranked rather among poifons than. medicines. 
Worm-feed and bitters are too offenfive to the palate 
and ftomach to be long perfifted in, though fometimes 
very ufeful. ‘The powder of coralline creates difgut 
by its quantity ; and the infufion of pink-root is well 
known to occafion now and then vertiginous com- 
plaints and fits. ; 

Fomenting the belly night and morning with a 
ftrong decoétion of rue and wormwood, is much re- 
commended. It is a perfectly fafe remedy, and, by 
invigorating the bowels, may thereby have fome in- 
fluence in rendering them capable of expelling fuch 

worms 
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ieafes of worms as they happen to contain. After the fomen- 
hildren. tation, it is advifed to anoint the belly with a lini- 


giz 


ment, compofed of one part of effential oil of rue, and 
two parts of a decoétion of rue in {weet oil. It is, 
however, a matter of great doubt whether thefe ex- 
ternal applications, in confequence of the articles with 
which they are impregnated, exert any influence on the 
worme themfelves. 

The diet of children difpofed to worms, fhould be 
warm and nourifhing, confifting in part at leaft of ani- 
mal food, which is not the worfe for being a little fea- 
foned. Their drink may be any kind of beer that is 
well hopped, with new and then a fmall draught of 
porter or negus. A total abftinence frem butter is 
not fo neceflary, perhaps, as is generally imagined. 
Poor cheefe muft by all means be avoided; but fuch 
as is rich and pungent, in a moderate quantity, is 
particularly ferviceable. In the fpurious worm-fever, 


the patient fhould be fupported occafionally by fmall _ 
inflammation, is generally relieved by drawing the e- 


quantities of broth; and, at the clofe of it, when the 
appetite returns, the firft food given fhould be of the 
kinds above recommended. 

The diet here recommended will, perhaps, be 
thought extraordinary, as the. general idea is at pre- 
fent, that, in the management of children, nothing 
is fo much to be avoided as repletion and rich food. It 
is no doubt an error to feed children too well, or to 
indulge them with wine and rich. fauces; but it is 


equally an error to confine them to too itri& or too. 


poor.a diet, which weakens their digeftion, and ren- 
ders them much more-fubje& to diforders of every 
kind, but particularly to diforders of the bowels. In 
-repard to the fpurious worm-fever, if it be true that 
acid fruits too plentifully eaten are the general caufe 
of it, it follows as a confequence, that a warm nutri- 
tious diet, moderately ufed, will moft effeCtually coun- 
tera& the mifchief, and fooneft reftore the natural 
-powers of the ftomach. Befides, if the diforder does 
ot readily yield to the methods here directed, as there 
‘are many examples of its terminating by an inflammation 
-and fuppuration of the navel, \it ‘is highly advifable to 
deep this probability in view, and, by a moderate al- 
Jowante of dnimal-food, to fupport thofe powers of 
nature, from which only fuch a happy crifis is to be 
expected. 


Of MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


Tue application of this fubtile fluid to medicinal. 


urpofes was thought of foon after the difcovery of the 
-eleGtric fhock ; and after various turns of reputation, 


-its medical virtues feem now to be pretty well efta- 


blithed. After giving fo particularia defcription of the 
ele&trical apparatus under the proper article, it would 


here be fuperfluows to fay any thing farther on that 


Jhead. We fhall only obferve, that Mr Cavallo, who 


has publifhed the lateft.and the beft treatife on Me- 


'dical Ele&tricity, entirely difapproves of giving violent 


“fhocks, and finds it moft efficacious to expofe the pa- 
tient to the eleGtrical aura difcharged from an iron or 


a wooden point; or if fhocks are given, they fhould 
-be very flight, and not exceed 12 or 14 at atime. In 
this way he recommends it as effeCtual in a great num- 
ber of diforders. The patient may be eleétrified from 


othree to ten minutes; but if fparks are drawn, they 
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fhould not-exceed the number of fhocks above men- Medical 


tioned. 

Rheumatic diforders, even of long ftanding, are re- — 
lieved, and generally quite cured, by only drawing the 
electric fluid with a wooden point from the part, or by 
drawing {parks through flannel. The operation fhould 
be continued for about four or five minutes, repeating 
it once or twice every day. 

Deafnefs, except when it is occafioned by oblitera- 
tion or other improper configuration of the parts, is 
either entirely or partly cured by drawing the {parks 
from the ear with the glafs-tube direCtor, or by draw- 
ing the fluid with a wooden point. Sometimes it is 
not improper to fend exceedingly {mall fhocks (for in- 
ftance, of one-thirteenth of an inch) from one ear to 
the other.—It has been conftantly obferved, that when- 
ever the ear is eleétrified, the difcharge of the wax is 
confiderably promoted. 

' The toothach, occafioned by cold, rheumatifm, or 


leGtric fluid with a point, immediately from the part, 
and alfo externally from the face. But when the body 
of the tooth is affe@ted, electrifation is of no ufe; for 
it feldom or never relieves the diforder, and fometimes 
increafes the pain to a prodigious degree. 

Swellings in general, which do not contain any mat- 
ter, are frequently cured by drawing the electric fluid 
with a wooden point. The eperation fhould be con- | 
tinued for three or four minutes every day.—It is very 


_remarkable, that in fome cafes of white fwellings, quite 


cured by means of electricity, the bones and cartilages 


‘were in fome meafure disfigured. 


Inflammations of every fort are generally relieved by 
avery gentle ele€trization. 

In.inflammations of the eyes, the throwing of the elec- 
tric fluid by means of a wooden point is often at- 
tended with great benefit; the pain being quickly 
abated, and the inflammation being generally diffipated 
in afew days. In thefe cafes, the eye of the patient 
muft be kept open; and care fhould be taken not to 
bring the wooden point very near it, for fear of cau- 
fing any fpark. Sometimes it \is fufficient to throw 
the fluid with a metal point; for in thefe cafes, too 
great dn irritation fhould be always avoided. It 1s not 
neceflary to continue this operation for threé or four 
minutes without intermiffion ; but after throwing the 
fluid for about half.a minute, a fhort time may be al- 
lowed to the patient to reft and to wipe his tears, 
which generally flow very copioufly ; then the opera- 
tion may be continued again for another half minute, 
and fo on for four or five times every day. 

The gutta /erena has been fometimes cured by-:elec- 
trization; but at the fame time it muft.be confeffed, 
it has proved ineffe€tual in many fuch cafes, in which 


it was adminiftered for a long time and with all pof- 


fible attention. However, it has never been: known 
that any body was made worfe by it. The beft me- 
thod of adminiftering ele€tricity in fuch cafes, is firlt 
to draw the ele&tric fluid with a wooden. point fora fhort 


_time, and then to fend about half a, dozen of fhocks of 


one-twenticth of an inch from the back and lower part 
of the head.to the fore head, very little above the eye. 
A remarkable difeafe of the eye was fome time ago 


‘ perfe@ly cured by eleétrization ; it was an opacity of 


the vitreous humour of the eyes. 


I All 
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All the cafes of f/tula lacrymalis which Mr Cavallo 
ath known to have been electrified by perfons of 
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In cancers, the pains only are commonly alleviated by Medical 
drawing the ele€tric fluid with a wooden or metal point. "letricit 


~ ability for a fufficient time, have been entirely cured. 


till it be quite cured. 
‘trization muft be ufed, in order to avoid too great an 


The method generally pratifed has been that of 
drawing the fluid with a wooden point, and to take 
very {mall {parks from the part. The operation may 
be continued for about three or four minutes every day. 
It is remarkable, that in thofe cafes, after curing the 
fittula lacrymalis, no other difeafe was occafioned by it, 
as blindnefs, inlammations, &c. by fuppreffing that 
difcharge. 

Palfies are feldom perfe&tly cured by means of elec: 
tricity, efpecially when they are of long ftanding; but 
they are generally relieved to a certain degree. The 
method of electrifying in thofe cafes, is to draw the 


‘fluid with the wooden point, and to draw fparks thro” 


‘flannel, or through the ufual coverings of the part if 
they are not too thick. The operation may be conti- 
nued for about five minutes per day. 

Ulcers, or open fores of every kind, even of a long 
flanding, are generally difpofed to heal by eleétriza- 
tion. ‘The general effets are a diminution of the in- 
flammation, and at firft a promotion of the difcharge 


‘of properly formed matter; which difcharge gradually 


leffens, according as the limits of the fore contraét, 
In thefe cafes the gentleft elec- 


irritation, which is generally hurtful. To draw or 
throw the fluid with a wooden or even with a metal 
point, for three or four minutes per day, is fully 
fufficient. 

Cutaneous eruptions have been fuccefsfully treated 
with ele&rization : but in thefe cafes it muft be ob- 
ferved, that if the wooden point be kept too near the 
f{kin, fo as to caufe any confiderable irritation, the 
eruption will be caufed to fpread more; but if the 
point be kept at about fix inches diftance, or farther, 
if the ele€trical machine be very powerful, the erup- 
tions will be gradually diminifhed, till they are baa 
cured. In this kind of difeafe, the immediate and ge- 
neral effect of the wooden point is to occafion a 
warmth about the electrified part, which is always a 
fign that the eleGrization is rightly adminiftered. 

The application of eleCtrictty has perfetly cured 
various cafes of St Vitus’s dance, or of that difeafe 
which is commonly called fo; for it is the opinion of 
fome very learned phyficians, that the real difeafe call- 
ed St Vitus’s dance, which formerly was more frequent 
than it is at prefent, is different from that which now 
goes tinder that name. In this difeafe fhocks of about 
one-tenth of an inch may be fent through the body in 
various directions, and alfo fparks may be taken. But 
if this treatment prove very difagreeable to the patient, 
then the fhocks muft be leffened, and even omitted; in- 
ftead of which, fome other more gentle applications 
‘mutt be fubftituted. 

Scrophulous tumors, when they are juft beginning, 
are generally cured by drawing the eletric fluid with 
a wooden or metal point from the part. This-is one 
of thofe kinds of difeafes in which the ation of elec- 
tricity requires particularly the aid of other medicines 


in order to effet a cure more eafily ; for fcrophulous - 


affeétions commonly accompany a great laxity of the 
habit, and a general cachexy, which muft be obviated 
by proper remedies. 
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Mr Cavallo, however, mentions one cafe in which a moft 
confirmed caneer of very long ftanding, on the breaft 
of-a woman, had been much reduced in fize. It is re- 
markable, that this patient was fo far relieved by draw- 
ing the fluid with a metal point from the part, that 
the excruciating pains fhe had fuffered for many years 
did almoft entirely difappear; and alfo, that when the 
eleétric fluid was drawn by means of a wooden point, 
the pains did rather increafe. 

Abjceffes, when they are in their beginning, and in 
general whenever there is any tendency to form mat- 
ter, are difperfed by electrization. Lately, in a cafe 
in which matter was formed upon the hip, called the 
lumbar abfcefs, the difeafe was perfectly cured by 
means of eleétricity. The /ciatica has alfo been often 
cured by it. In all fuch cafes, the eleGtric fluid muft 
be fent through the part by means of two directors 
applied to oppofite parts, and in immediate conta& 
either with the fin, or with the coverings, when thefe 
are very thin, It is very remarkable, that the mere 
paflage of the electric fluid in this manner is general- 
ly felt by the patients affli€ted with thofe diforders, 
nearly as much as a {mall fhock is felt by a perfon in 
good health. Sometimes a few fhocks have been alfo 
given, but it feems more proper to omit them; be- 
caufe fometimes, inftead of difperfing, they rather ac- 
celerate the formation of matter. 

In cafes of pulmonary inflammations, when they are 
in the beginning, ele€trization has been fometimes be- 
neficial; but in confirmed difeafes of the lungs, it does 
not feem to have ever afforded any unqueftionable be~ 
nefit ; however, it feems that in fuch cafes the power 
of electricity has been but feldom tried. , 

Nervous headachs, even of a long ftanding, are gé- 
nerally cured by ele€trization. For this difeafe, the 
eleCtric fluid muft be thrown with a woodén, and fome- 
times even with a metal point, all round the head fuc- 
ceffively. Sometimes exceedingly {mall fhocks have 
been adminiftered ; but thefe can feldom be ufed, be- 
caufe the nerves of perfons fubject to this difeafe are fo 
very irritable, that the fhocks, the fparks, and fome- 
times even the throwing the electric fluid with a wood- 
en point kept very near the head, throw them into 
convulfions. 

The application of ele&ricity has often been found 
beneficial in the drop/y when jutt beginning, or ra- 
ther in the tendency to a dropfy; but it has never 
been of any ufe in advanced dropfies. “In fuch cafes, 
the eleGtric fluid is fent through the part, in various 
directions, by means of two directors, and fparks are 
alfo drawn acrofs the flannel or the cloaths; keeping 
the metal rod in contaét with them, and fhifting it con- 
tinually from place to place. This operation fhould 
be continued at leaft ten minutes, and fhould be re- 
peated once or twice a-day.—Perhaps in thofe cafes, a> 
fimple eleGtrization (viz. to infulate the patient, and 
to conne& him’ with the prime conductor whilft the 


‘machine fs an action), continued for a confidérable time, 


as an hour or two, would be more beneficial. 

The gout, extraordinary as it may appear, has cer- ~ 
tainly been cured by means of eletricity, in various 
inftances. The pain has been generally mitigated, and 


’fometimes the difeafe has been removed fo well as-not 


to 


pendix, 
dical to return again. 
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In thofe cafes, the’ eleftrie fluid has 


pic: ie been thrown by ‘means of a wooden point, although 


fometimes, when the pain was too great, ‘a metal point 
only has been ufed. 
Agues have not unfrequently been ctired by electrici- 


‘ty, fo that fometimes one electrization or two have 


been fufficient. The moft effe€tual and fure method 
has been that of drawing fparks through flannel, or 


‘the cloaths, for about ten minutes or a quarter bE an 


hour. ‘The patients may be eleCtrified either at the 
time of the fit, or a fhort while before the time in 
which it is expected. 

The fupprefiion of the menfes, which is a difeafe of 
the female fex that often occafions the moft difa- 
greeable and alarming. fymptoms, is often fuccefsfully 
and {peedily cured by means of eleGtricity, even when 
the diféafe is of long ftanding, and after the moft 
powerful medicines ufed for it have proved ineffectual. 
The cafes of this fort in which ele¢trization has pro- 
ved ufelefs are fo-few, and the fuccefsful ones fo nume- 
rous, that the application of ele@tricity for this difeafe 
may be juftly confidered as an efficacious and certain re- 
medy. Great attention and knowledge is required, in 
order to diftinguifh the arreft of the menfes from a 
ftate of pregnancy. In the Fores, the application of 
electricity, as we obferved above, is very beneficial ; 
whereas, in. the latter, it may be attended with very 
difagreeable effeéts : it is therefore a matter of great 
importance to afcertain the real eaufe of the difeafe, 
before the eleCtricity be applied in thofe cafes. 
nant women may be electrified for other difeafes, but 
always ufing very gentle means, and directing the e- 
lectric fluid through other parts of the body diftant 
from thofe fubfervient to generation. In the real fup- 


‘preffion of the menfes, {mall thocks, i. e. of about 


one-twentieth of an inch, may be fent through the pel- 
vis; {parks may be taken through the cloaths from 
the parts adjacent to the feat of the difeafe ; and alfo 
the electric fluid may be tranfmitted by applying the 
metallic or wooden extremities of two direGtors to the 
hips, in contaét with the clothes; part of which may 
be removed in cafe they be too thick. Thofe various 
applications of electricity fhould be regulated accord- 
ing to the conftitution of the patient. The number of 
fhocks may be about 12 or 14. The other applica- 
tions may be continued for two or three minutes ; re- 
peating the operation every day. But either ftrong 
fhocks, or a flronger application of ele¢tricity than the 
patient can conveniently bear, fhould be carefully 
avoided 3 for by thofe means, fometimes more than a 
foffiedent difcharge is o¢cafionedy which is not eafily 
cured. In cafes of uterine hemorrhagies, it is not 
known that the application of electricity was ever be- 
neficial. Perhaps a very gentle eleCtrization, fo as to 
keep the patient infulated and conneéted with the 
prime conductior, whilft the elefirical machine is in ac- 
tion, may be of fome benefit. 

In refpe€t to unnatural difcharges and fluxus in ge- 
neral, it may be obferved, that fome dife charges are 
quite unnatural ‘or adventitious, as the fiftula lacryma- 
lis, and fome fpecies of the venereal  difeafe ; but o- 
thers are only increafed natural difcharges, fuch'as the 
menfes; perfpiration, &c, Now the power of eleétrici- 
ty in general has been found more beneficial for sie 
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firft than for the fecond fort of difcharges, » which are Medica! 


moftly increafed by it. 

In the vererec! cifeafe, ele&rization has been general 
ly forbidden ; having commonly increafed the pains, and 
other fymptoms, rather than diminifhed them. Indeed, 
confidering that any fort of ftimulus has been found 
hurtful to perfons affli€ted with that diforder, it is no 
wonder that ele&tricity has produced fome bad effects, 
efpecially 1 in the manner it was adminiftered fome time 
ago, viz. by giving flrong fhocks. However, it has 
been lately obferved, that.a very gentle application of 
electricity, as drawing the fluid by means of a wooden 
or metal point, is peculiarly beneficial in various cafes 
of this kind, even when the difeafe has been of long 
ftanding. Bovine remarked above, that tumors, 
when juft beginning, are difperfed, and that unnatu- 
ral difcharges are gradually fuppreiled by a judicious 
eleCtrization, it is fuperfluous to defcribe particularly 
thofe ftates of the venereal difeafe in which eleétrt- 
city may be applied; it is only neceffary to remind 
the operator to avoid any confiderable ftimulus in cafes 
of this fort. - 

The application of eleftricity has been found alfo 
beneficial in other difeafes befides thofe mentioned a- 
bove ; but as the facts are not fufficiently numerous, fo 
as to afford the dedution of any general rules, we have 
not thought proper to take any particular notice of 
them. 


We may laftly obferve, that, in many cafes, the help | 


of other remedies to be preferibed by the medical 
practitioner will be required to affift the ation of 
eleétricity, which by itfelf would perhaps be ufelefs ; 
and, on the other hand, eleétrization may often be ap- 
plied to affift the aétion of other remedies, as of fudo- 
rifics, ftrengthening medicincs, &c. 


Of FIXED AIR as a Mepicine. 


Tue antifeptic qualities of fixed air, or as it is now 
more generally called of the aerial or carbonic acid, 
have of late introduced it as a medicine in cafes of 
putrid diforders, and various other complaints.— 
Dr Percival obferves, that though fatal if infpired in 
a very large quantity, it may in {maller quantities be 
breathed without danger or uneafinefs. And it is a 
confirmation of this conclufion, that at Bath, where 
the waters copioufly exhale this mineral {pirit, the ba- 
thers infpire it with impunity. At Buxton alfo, where 
the bath is in a clofe vault, the effets of fuch effluvia, 
if noxious, muft certainly be perceived. 

Encouraged by thefe and fome other confiderationsy 
he has adminiftered fixed air in more than 30 cafes of 
the phthifis pulmonalis, by dire&ting his patients to in- 
fpire the fteams of an effervefcing mixture of chalk and 
vinegar through the fpout of a coffee-pot. “The hec- 
tic fever has in feveral inftances been confiderably a- 
bated, and the matter expectorated has become lefs of: 
fenfive and better digefted. He has not, however, 
been fo fortunate in any one cafe as to effect a cure; 
although the ufe of mephitic air has been accompanied 
with proper internal-medicines. But Dr Withering 
hes'been more fuecefsful. ‘One phthifical patient un- 


der his care, by a fimilar courfe, entirely recovered ; an- 
other was rendered much better; and a third, hehe 
-cafe was truly deplorable, feemed to be kept alive, by, 
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Fixed Air. it more thea two months. 
Wwnrnymmm’ ferve, that fixed air can only be employed with any 
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Tt may be proper to ob- 


profpect of fuccefs in the latter ftages of the phthijis 
pulmonalis, when a purulent expectoration takes place. 
Ader the rupture and difcharge of a vomica alfo, fuch 
a remedy promifes to be a powerful palliative. Avnti- 
feptic fumigations and vapours have been long em- 
ployed, and much extolled, in cafes of this kind. The 
following experiment was made to determine whether 
their efficacy in any degree depends on the feparation 
of fixed air from their fubitance. 

“One end of a bent tube was fixed in a phial full of 
lime-water; the other end in a bettle of the tin@ure 
of myrrh, ‘The junctures were carefully luted ; and 
the phial containing the tin€ture of myrrh was placed 
in water, heated almoft to the boiling point, by the 
lamp of a tea-kettle. A number of air-bubbles were 
feparated, but probably not of the mephitic kind ; for 
no precipitation enfued in the lime-water. This ex- 
periment was repeated with the tin. Tolutana.- Ph. Ed. 
and with /d. vinofcamph. and the refult was entirely, 
the fame. The medicinal ation therefore of the va- 
pours raifed from fuch tin@ures, cannot be afcribed 
to the extrication of fixed air; of which it is pro- 
bable bodies are deprived by chemical folution as welk 
as by mixture. 

_If mephitic air be thus capable of correting pu- 
rulent matter in the lungs, we may reafonably infer it 
will be equally ufeful when applied externally to foul 
ulcers ; and experience confirms the conclufion, Even 
the fanies of a cancer, when the carrot-poultice failed, 
has been fweetened by it, the pain mitigated, and a 
better digeftion produced. But though the progrefs 
of the cancer feems to be checked by the fixed air, 
it is to be feared that a cure will not be effeted. A 
palliative remedy, however, in a difeafe fo defperate 
and loathfome, may be confidered as a very valuable 
acquifition. Perhaps nitrous air might be flill more 
efficacious. This fpecies of faétitious air is obtained 
from all the metals, except zinc, by means of the ni- 
trous acid; as a fweetener and antifeptic, it far fur- 
pafles fixed air. 

In the ulcerous fore ‘throat, much advantage has 
been experienced from the vapours of effervefcing 
mixtures drawn into the fauces. But this remedy 
fhould not fuperfede the ufe of other antifeptic appli- 
cations. 

In malignant. fevers, wines abounding with fixed 
air may be adminiftered to check the feptic ferment, 
and fweeten the putrid colluvies in the prime vie. If 
the laxative quality of fuch liquors be thought an 
objection to the ufe of them, wines of a greater 
age may be given, impregnated with aerial acid.— 
‘The patient’s common drink might alfo be medi- 
cated in the fame way. A putrid diarrhcea fre- 
quently occurs in the latter ftage of fuch diforders ; 
and it is a moft alarming and dangerous fymptom. 
If the difcharge ve ftopped by altringents, a putrid 
fomes is, retained in the body, which aggravates the 
delirium, and increafes the fever. On the contrary, 
if it be fuffered to take its courfe, the ftrength of the 
patient muft foon be exhaufted, and .death unavoid- 
ably enfue. The inje€tion of mephitic air into the 
inteftines, under thefe circumftances, bids fair to be 


highly ferviceable, And nm fome cafes of this kind, 
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ployed for tobacco-clyfters, quickly reftrained the 
diarrhoea, corrected the heat and fetor of the fools, 
and in a fhort time removed every fymptom of 
danger. 

As a folvent of the calculus, its virtues have beex, 
already mentioned ; but the experiments made on that 
fubject do not determine the matter with fufficient ac- 
curacy. 


Objervations on the Means of Preferving Weaurn. 
I. Ruves for the Management of VaLtTuDINARIANS, 


Tuar part of the medical fyftem which lays down 
rules for the prefervation of health, and prevention of 
difeafes, termed Afgeine, is not to be ftriétly underitood 
as if it re{pected only thofe people who enjoy perfect 
health, and who are under no apprehenfions of difeafe, 
for fuch feldom either defire or attend to medical ad- 
vice; but fhould rather be confidered as relating to vas 
letudinarians, or to fuch as, though not actually fick, 
may yet have fufficient reafon to fear that they will 
foon become fo: hence it is that the rules mut be ap- 
plied to correét morbific difpofitions, and to obviate 
the various things that were fhown to be the remote 
or poffible. caufes of difeafes. 

From the way in which the feveral temperaments 
are ufually mentioned by fyftematic writers, it fhould 
feem as it they meant that every particular conftitution 
mutt be referred to, one or other of the four ; but this 
is far from being reducible to practice, fince by much 
the greater nuarber of people have conttitutions fo in- 
diftinétly marked, that it is hard to fay to which of 
the temperaments they belong. 

When we actually meet with particular perfons who 
have evidently either, 

1. Too much ftrength and rigidity of fibre, and too 
much fenfibility ; 

‘ 2. Too little ftrength, and yet too much fenfibi- 
ity § 

3- Too much ftrength, and but little fenfibility ; 
or, 

4. But little fenfibility joined to weaknefs; 
we fhould look on fuch perfons as more or lefs in the 
valetudinary ftate, who require that thefe morbific dif- 
politions be particularly watched, left they fall into 
thofe difeafes which are allied to the different tempe- 
raments. 

People of the firft-mentioned temperament being 
hable to fuffer from continued. fevers, efpecially of the 
inflammatory fpecies, their fcheme of preferving healtls 
fhould confift in temperate living, with refpe& both to 
diet and exercife ; they thould itudioufly avoid immo- 
derate drinking, and be remarkably cautious left any 
of the natural difcharges be checked. People of this: 
habit bear evacuations well, efpecially bleeding: they. 
ought not, however, to lofe blocd but when they really 
require to have the quantity leffened; becaufe too 
much of this evacuation would be apt to reduce the. 
conititution to the fecond-mentioned temperament, , 
wherein ftrength is deficient, but fenfibility redundant. 

Perfons of the fecond temperament are remarkably 


prone to fuffer from painful and fpafmodic difeafes, and: 


are eafily rufiled ; and thofe of the fofter fex who have- 


this: 


Appen 
the gas emitted from a mixture of chalk and oil of Fixed! 
vitriol conveyed into the body by the machine em-. 
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But in oppofite circumflances, whiere the fluids have Means of 

been exhaufted, we are to attempt the prevention of i itt 

further wafte by the ufe of ftrengthening ftomachics, ‘ 


pendix. 
ans of this delicacy of habit, ate very much difpofed to hyfte- 
78 rical complaints. The fcheme here fhould be, to 


= _ftrengthen the folids by moderate exercife, cold bath- iii lithe, 


ing, the Peruvian bark, and chalybeate waters; particu- 
lar attention fhould conftantly be had to the ftate of the 
digeftive organs, to prevent them from being overloaded 
with any fpecies of faburra which might engender fla- 
tus, or irritate the fenfible membranes of the ftomach 
and inteftines, from whence the diforder would foon 
be communicated to the whole nervous fyflem. Per- 
fons of this conftitution fhould never take any of the 
draftic purges, nor ftrong emetics ; neither fhould they 
lofe blood but in cafes of urgent neceffity. But a 
principal fhare of management, in thefe extremely ir- 
ritable conftitutions, confifts in avoiding all fudden 
changes of every fort, efpecially thofe with refpe@ to 
diet and clothing, and in keeping the mind as much 
as poflible in a ftate of tranquillity: hence ‘the great 
advantages which people of this frame derive from the 
ufe of medicinal waters drunk on the fpot, becaufe of 
that freedem from care and ferious bufinefs of every 
kind, which generally obtains in all the places laid out 
for the reception of valetudinarians. 

The third-mentioned temperament, where there is 
an excefs of ftrength and but little fenfibility, does not 


feem remarkably prone to any diftrefling or dangerous 


fpecies of difeafe ; and therefore it can hardly be fup- 
pofed that perfons fo circumftanced will either of them- 
felves think of any particular fcheme of management, 
ot have recourfe to the faculty for their inftructions: 


Such conititutions, however, we may obferve, bear 


all kinds of evacuations well, and fometimes require 
them to prevent an over-fulnefs, which might end in 
an oppreffion ef the brain or fome other organ of 
amportance, 

But the fourth temperament, where we have weak- 
nefs joined to want of fenfibility, is exceedingly apt to 
fall into tedious and dangerous difeafes, arifing from a 
defeét of abforbent power in the proper fets of veffels, 
and from remiffnefs of the circulation in general: 
whence corpulency, dropfy, jaundice, and different 
degrees of fcorbutic affection. In order to prevent 
thefe, or any other fpecies of accumulation and depra- 
vation of the animal fluids, the people of this confti- 
tution fhould ufe-a generous courfe of diet, with brifls 
exercife, and be careful that mone of the fecretions be 
interrupted, nor any of the natural difcharges fup- 
prefled. Thefe conftitutions bear purging well, and of- 
ten require it; as alfo the ufe of emetics, which are 
frequently found neceffary to fupply the place of ex- 
ercife, by agitating the abdominal vifcera, and are of 
fervice to prevent the ftlagnation of bile, or the aceu- 
mulation of mucous humours, which hindet digeftion, 
and clog the firft paflages. The free ufe of muftard, 
horfe-radifh, and the like fort of ftimulating dietetics, 


- ¥ ferviceable in thefe rorpid habits 


When the general mafs of fluids is accumulated be- 
yond what is eonducive to the perfeétion of health, 
there arifes what the writers term a piethora, which may 
prove the fource of different difeafes; and therefore, 
when this overfulnefs begins to produce languor and 
oppreffion, care fhould be taken in time to reduce the 
body to a proper flandard, by abridging the food and 
uncrea{ing the natural difcharges, ufing more exercife, 
and salaries lefs in fleep. 


nourifhing diet, and indulgence from fatigue of body 
or mind. — 

Vitiated fluids are to be confidered as affeted either 
with the different kinds of general acrimony, or as bes 
traying figns of fome of the fpecies of morbific matter 
which give rife to particular difeafes, {uch as gouty 
rheumatifm, calculas, fcurvy, &c. 

During the flate of infancy, we may fometimes ob- , 
ferve a remarkable acidity, which not only fhows itfelf 
in the firft paflages, but alfo feems to contaminate the 
general-mafs of fluids. As it takes its rife, however, 
from weak bowels, our views, when we mean to pres 
vent the ill confequences, muft be chiefly directed to 
ftrengthen the digeftive organs, as on their foundnefs 
the preparation of good chyle depends; and hence 
{mall dofes of rhubarb and chalybeates (either the na- 
tural chalybeate waters-mixed with milk, or the flores 
martiales in dofes of a few grains, according to the age 
of the child), are to be adminiftered ; and the diet 
is to be fo regulated as not to add to this acid 
tendency ¢ brifk exercife is likewife to be enjoined, 
with fritions on the flomach, belly, and lower ex- 
tremities. 

Where the fluids tend to the putrefcent ftate, . 
which fhows itfelf by fetid breath, fponginefs, and 
bleeding of the gums, a bloated look: and livid: caft, 
the diet then fhould be chiefly of frefh vegetables and 
ripe fruits, with wine in. moderation, brifk exercife, 
and ftrengthening bitters, 

Where acrimony fhows itfelf by itching eruptions; 
uncommon thirft, and flufhing heats, nothing will an- 
fwer better than fuch fulphureous waters as the Har- 
rowgate and Moffat in Britain, or the Lucan and Swad- 
linbar in Ireland ; at the fame time ufing a courfe of 
diet that fhall be neither acrid nor heating. 

So far with refpe& to thofe kinds of morbific mat- 
ter which do not invariably produce a particular f{pe- 
cies of difeafe:; but there are others of a {pecific nature, 
fome of which are generated in the body fpontancouf- 
ly, and feem to atife from ertors in diet, or other cir- 
cumftances of ill management with ref{pe& to the ani« 
mal economy 3 and hence it is formetimes poflible, in 
fome degree if not altogether, to prevent the ill cons 
fequencés. Thus, there are inftances where returns of 
the gout have been prevented by adhering ftricly toa 
milk diet. , 

The rheumatifm has alfo been fometimes warded off 
by wearing a flannel fhitt, or by ufing the cold bath 
without interruption. 

Caleulus may be retarded in its progrefs, and pre- 
vented from creating much diftrefs, by the internal ufe 
of foap and lime-water, by foap-lees taken in milk or 
in veal-broth, or by the ufe of aerated alkaline wa- 
ter, which may perhaps be confidered as being both 
more fafe and more efficacious, and at the fame time 
more pleafant, than any of the other practices. - 

The feurvy may be prevented by warm clothing 
and perfeverance in brifk exercife, by drinking wine 
or cyder, and eating freely of fuch vegetable fub- 
ftances as can be had in thofe fituations where this 
difeafe is moft apt to fhow itfelf. 

Jn conftitutions where there is an hereditary difpo- 
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Means of fition to the ferofula, if early precautions be taken to 
preferving f{trengthen the folids by cold bathing, a nourifhing 


Health 


courle of diet, and moderate ufe of wine, the acri- 
mony which gives rife to the difeafe. will probably 
be prevented from? producing any very bad effects. 
‘The other kinds. of morbific matter, which are of 
the f{pecific nature, are received into the body by in- 
feétion or contagion. 

‘The infection-of a putrid fever or dyfentery. is beft 


“prevented by immediately. taking an emetic on the firft 


attack. of the ficknefs or fhivering ; and if that do not 
completely an{wer, let. a large blifter be applied be- 
tween the fhoulders: by this method the nurfes and 
other attendants on the fick in the naval hofpitals have 
often been preferved. As to other infectious morbific 
matter, we muft refer to what. has already been faid 
when treating of hydrophobia, poifons, &c.. 

The ill effets which may arife from the different 
fpecies of faburra, are to be obviated, in general, 
by the prudent adminiftration of emetics, and care- 
fully abftaining from fuch kinds of food as are known 
to caufe the accumulation. of noxious. matters in the 
firit paffages, 

_ Crude vegetables, milk, butter, and other oily fub- 
ftances, are to be avoided by perfons troubled with a 
fournefs in the ftomach; brifk exercife, efpecially. ri- 
ding, is to be ufed, and they. are to refrain from fer- 
mented liquors: the common drink fhould be pure wa- 
ter ; or water with a very little of fome ardent fpirit, 
fuch as rum.or brandy, Seltzer and Vahls water are to. 
be drunk medicinally ; and aromatic hitters, infufions, 
or tinctures, with the acid elixir of vitriol, from 10 to. 
20 drops, will. be found ferviceable,, in. order to 
ftrengthen the fibres of the ftomach, and promote. the 
expulfion of its contents, thereby preventing the too. 
hafty fermentation of the alimentary mixture, In or- 
der to procure immediate relief, magnefia alba, or: 
creta preparata, will feldom fail ; the magnefia, as well 
as the chalk, may.be made into lozenges, with a little 
fugar and mucilage ;. and in that form may be carried: 
about and taken occafionally by. people afflicted with, 
the. acid faburra. 

In. conftitutions where there.is an exuberance or ftag- 
nation of, bile, and, a troublefome bitternefs in the, 
mouth, it is neceflary to keep. the bowels always free,, 
by taking occafionally fmall dofes of pure aloes, . olewm. 
ricini, cream of tartar, fome.of the common purging. 
falts, or,the natural purging waters.. 

When there is a tendency to the empyreumatic and 
rancid faburra, people. fhould carefully avoid all the va- 
rious kinds of thofe oily aud high-feafoned things ge- 
nerally termed made-di/ocs, and eat, fparingly of plain 
meat, without rich fauces or much gravy ; and in thefe. 


‘cafes, the moft proper drink is pure water. 


II. Ruves for thofe who enjoy. per fed HEALTH. 


Tere can be. no doubt, that, in general, tempe- 
rance is the true foundation of health; and yet the 
ancient phyficians, as we may fee in. the. rules laid 
down by Celfas, did not feruple tp recommend in-. 
dulgence now. and then, and allowed people to ex- 
ceed both in eating and. drinking: but it. is fafer to 
proceed. to excefs.in drink than in meat; and if the 
debauch fhould create. any extraordinary or diftreffing 
degree of pain or ficknefs, and. a. temporary fever 
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Appen 


fhould enfue, there are two ways of fhaking it off, Me: 


either to lie in bed and encourage perfpiration, or to oh 
ea 


get on horfe-back and by brifk exercife reftore the 
body-to its natural itate. he choice of thefe two 
methods muft always be determined by the peculiar 
circuraftances of the parties concerned, and from the 
experience which they may. before have had which 
agrees beft with them. 

If a perfon fhould commit excefs in eating, efpe- 


cially of high-feafoned things, with rich. fauces, a: 


draught of cold water, acidulated with vitriolic acid, 
will take off the fenfe of weight at the fomach,. 
and affitt digeftion, by moderating and keeping with- 
in bounds the alimentary fermentation, and thus pre- 
venting the generation of too much flatus. ‘The lux- 
ury of ices may be here of real fervice at the tables of. 


the great, as producing fimilar effects with the cold, 


water acidulated.. Perfons in thefe circumftances ought 
not to lay themfelves down to fleep, but fhould keep 


up and excrcife until they are fenfible that the ftomach: - 


is unloaded, and that they no longer icel any oppreflive 
weight about the precordia, 


If a man be obliged to faft, he ought, if poffible, . 


during that. time, to avoid. laborious work: after 
fuffering fevere hunger, people ought not at once to, 
gorge and fill themfelves ; nor is it proper, after being. 
overfilled, to enjoin an abfolute fait : neither is it fafe 
to reft totally immediately after exceffive labour, nor. 
fuddenly. fall hard to work after. having been long 
without motion:. in a word, all changes fhould be. 


made by gentle degrees ; for though the conititution , 


of the human body. be fuch that it can bear many, 


alterations and irregularities without much danger, . 


yet, when the tranfitions are extremely fudden, they. 
cannot fail of producing fome kind or degree of dif-, 
order, ; 

At is alfo the advice of Celfus to vary the fcenes of. 


life, and not confine ourfelves to any fettled rules: ; 
but, as inaction renders the body weak and liftlefs, and , 


exercife. gives. vigour and itrength, people fhould ne- 


ver long omit.riding, walking, or going abroad ina. 


carriage ; fencing, playing at tennis, dancing, or other 
fimilar engagements, which afford both exercife and. 
amufement, as each fhall be found moft agreeable. 
or convenient, are to be.ufed in their turns, -ac-- 
cording to the circumftances and tendency to any. 
particular fpecies' of difeafe. But when the weak- 
nefs of old age fhall have rendered the body inca- 
pable of all thefe, then dry frictions with the fleth- 
bruth will be. extremely requifite to preferve. health, 
by accelerating the flow of humours through the. 
{malleft orders of veffels, and preventing the fluids 
from ftagnating too long in the cellular interftices of 
the, flefhy parts. 

Sleep is the great reftorer of ftrength; for, during. 
this time, the nutritious particles appear to be chiefly. 
applied to repair the waite, and replace thofe that 
have been abraded and wafhed off by the labour and 
exercife of the day ; but too much indulgence in fleep 
has many inconveniencies, both with refpect to body 
and mind, as it blunts..the.fenfes, and encourages the 
fluids to ftlagnate.in the cellular, membrane; whence 
corpuleney, and its neceflary confequences languor and 
weak nets. 

The proper time for fleep is the night feafon, when 
3 darknefs 


efé 


ppendix. 


literary purfuits. 


to be indulged. 


ABORTUS, n° 247. 
Abfcefs of the lungs, 186. 

cute Rheumatifiny 205. 

crimony of the blood, 103- 

(dynamid@y 271. 

dipfia, 370. 

‘gyptian Phyficians, 2. 

s/culapius, 4. 

Etius, 43. 

leeuftiay 366. 

lexander, 44s. 

mentia, 320. 

maur ofiss 360. 

menorrhtedy. 402: 

mphimerina cardiacay.1 5T» 

mpbimerina paludofa, 152+ 

nafarca, 339- 

[nafthefia, 367. 

fnaphrodifia, 377+ 

Ingina pectoris, 403. 

mimal fat, 72. 

MOrextdy, 3°75. 

(nofmia, 365. 

Inxicty, 76. 

Wphtha, 233: 

Iphonia, 379+ 

pocenofess 385. 

[poplexia, 255. 


Serous, 257. Hydrocepha- 
lic, 258; From. atrabilis, 
259, From. external vio- 


lence, 260. From poifons,. 


261, From. paffions of the 
mind, 262. From catalepiiss 
263. From {uffocation, 264. 
ppearance of the venereal dif- 
eafe, 53. 
ppendix, 403. 
frabians, 46. 
irthrodynia, 209. 
irihropucfiiy 246. 
Ycitesy 343» 
icleprades, 35. 
iihma, 291% 
Rionic gouty 213. 
trophia; 333. 
B 


aftard pleas 208. . 
Weeding at the nofe, 235. 


bloody flux) 254+ 


. 


; 


fpoplexy, fanguineous, 256.. 
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feans of darknefs and filence naturally bring it on: therefore . 
eferving day-fleep in general is net fo refrefhing ; and to fome 
atk people is really diftrefsful, as creating an unufaal gid- 
dinefs and languor, efpecially in perfons addicted to , 
Cuftom, however, frequently* ren- 
ders fleep in the day neceffary ; and in thofe conftitu- 
tions where it is found to give real refrefhment, it ought 


io oD 


Branks, n° 182. 
Buff-coloured exult 
blood, 99. 
Bulimia, 369. 
Burning fever, 140- 
C A 


on . the 


Cachexia, 330+ 
Caligo, 359. 

Canine appetite, 369. 
Canine madne/s, 322. 
Gardiac fyncope, 273: 


Carditis,, 188. 


Catalepfis, 263. 

Catarad, 359- 

Catarrbus, 25%. 

Gatarrh, from cold, 252..From 
contagion, 253. 

Caufes of affections of the fo- 
lids, 70. 

Caufus, 140. 

Gelfus, 40. 

Gellular texture, 71+ 

Cephalalgia, 405+. a 

Chemical analyfis of the animal. 
folid,. 68. 

Chicken-pox, 226. 

Child-bed fever, 494. 

Children, difeafes of, 4.106 . 

Chincough, 299. - 

Chlorofis, 277+ 

Cholera, 114. 

Cholera, 308: Spontaneousy. 
309. Accidental, 310. 

Choreay 284. 

Chronic rheumatifm, 209. 

Circulation, 9 5. 

Coeliac paffions 34 5- - 

College. of Salernum, 48. 

Colica, 301. Pittonum, 3035. 
Stercoria, 304. Mecomialis.. 
305. Callofa, 306. Calcu- 
lofay 309< 

Confirmed phthifisy 239- 

Continued fevers, 164. 

Contraduray 384+ 

Conftantine, -49.. 

Confumption, pulmonary, 237 

Convulfio, 283- 

Convuifive tertiany .133. 

Corpulency, 335: 

Coffivenc/s, 108, 393. 


Col hE. 


With regard to the general regimen of diet, 
always been held as-a rule, that the fofter and milder 


357 
it ag Means of 
preferving: 


kinds of aliment are moft proper for children and 


younger fubje&ts; that grown perfons fhould eat 


4 


what is more fubftantial; and old people leffen their 
quantity of folid food, and increafe that of their 


drink. 


Dee 


Cough, n° 105. 

Croup, 180. 

Cynanche, 177. . Tonfillaris; 
178. Maligna, 179. Tra- 
chealis, 180. Pharyngea, 
181. Parotidea, 182. 

Cyftitis, 201. From internal 
caufes, 202. From external 
caufes, 203, 


Deafnefs, 363% 

Debility, 9.1. 

Delirium, 84: 

Diabetes, 318+ With fweet u- 


‘rine, 319. With infipid u- 


rine, (329. 
Diarrhea, 31%. Feculent, 312. 
Bilious, 313.. Mucous, 314. 
Diffeulty of difcharging urine, 


599> 
Digeftion,.107. Depraved, 275. 
Difcovery of the circulation, 


55: 

Difeafes from accident, 65. 
From paffions of the mind, 
66. From age and fex, 63. 
From climate, 64. In the 
mufcular power; 87. 

Diftinétion of difeafes, 57: 

Divifion of the fun&tions, 56. 

Double quartan, 156. . 

Double tertian, 128. . 

Dropfy, 339- 
258. Of the. breaft, 342. 
Of the abdomen, 343. Of 
the uterus, 344. Of the 
fcrotum; 345. 

Dumbnefi, 380. 

Duplicated quartan, 15 4». 

Duplicated tertian,: 129. - 

Drfeflhefie, 358. 

Dyfeinghes 378. 

Dyfecaa, 363. 

Dyfenteria, 254. - 

Dyfenteryy 1100. 

Dy/opia, 361. 

Dy/forexia, 368. 

Dyfpepfia, 275. 

Dy/permatifmus, 401. 

Dyjfpne@a, 292. Catairhal, 293. 
Dry, 294.. From changes of 


Of the brain,- 


weather, 295. From earthy 
fubftances,. 296. Waterys- 
297. From. corpulency,- 
._ 298. | 
Dyfuria, 118, 399. 
lofa, 400. 


Calcu- 


Elephantiafis, 352 

Emphyfema, 336. - 

Empirics, 33: 

Empyema, 187. 

Enteritis, 195. Phlegmonodzay-- 
196. Eryfipelatofa, 197. 

Enurefis, 390+ 

Ephidrofis, 387. i 

Epilepfia, 286. Cerebalis, 287.°- 
Sympathica, 288. Occa=- 
fionalis, 289. 

Epiphora, 388. 

Epifchefes, 392. 

Epifiaxts, 235. 

Erififiratus, 31. 

Eruptive tertiany 134+ 

Erythema, 174. 

Eryfipelas, 218. With blifters,-, 
219. With phlyéenz, 220.-. 

Exanthemata, 217. 

Exceffive perfpiration, 116. 

Exceffive thirft, 370. 

Exciting caule of difeafes, 60% 


Falfe appetite, 371+ 

Fainting, 272. 

Febres, 125. - 

Feeling, .74.- 

Feeling, depraved, 367. 

Fever, continued, 164. Remit« 
tent, 138. Intermittent, 126, - 
Scarlets 230. Child-bed,-, 
404. 

Fixed air, 412. 

Flooding, 245+ 

Fluor albus, 250. 

Frambefia, 354. 


Furor uterinus, 3'73- 


Galen, 41. 

Gaftritis, 192. Phlegmonodzmy:. 
193. Eryfipelatofa, 194. 
General arrangement of... dit=- 

eafes, 123. 
Genera 


we. 

Gonorrhe2, 2® gor 

Gout, 211 

Greek phyficians, 3. 

Green ficknefs, 277. 

Gutta ferena, 360. 
H. 


Hlemoptyfis, 236. 

Hemorrhagia, 23 4. 

dTemorrhois, 240. 

Headach, 40§, and p. 352. 

' Hearing, 80. Depraved, 364. 

Ffeart-burn, 300. 

Fleitic fever, 1492. 

Hemiplegia, 267. 

Fepatitis, 198. 

Hepatic flux, 317. 

STereditary difeafes, 62. 

Herophilus, 32. 

LTippocrates, 5. His writings, 6. 
His idea of nature, 7. Of 
the caufes of difeafe, 8. His 
divifion of difeafes, 9. His 
opinion of a crifis, 10. His 
accuracy in prognofis, 11. 
His maxims for the prefer- 
vation of health, 12. His 
maxims refpecting the cure 
of difeafe, 13. Diet, 14. 
Bathing, 17. Exercife, 18. 
Purgation, 19. Blood-let- 
ting, 20. Diuretics, 21. 
Specifics, 22. External ap- 
plications, 23. Fomenta- 
tions, 24. Fumigatien, 25. 
Gargles, 26. Ointments, 
27. Cataplafms, 28. Colly- 
Tia, 29. 

Looping -cough, 299. 

Hydrocele, 3.45. 

Hydrocephalus, 340. 

Lydrocephalic apoplexy, 258. 

Hy drometra, 344. 

Hydrophobia, 322.  Rahiofa, 
323- Spontanea, 324. 

Hydrorachitisy 341. 

Lydrothorax, 342. 

LHypochondriafis, 276. 

Hyfleria, 321. 

fyfleritis, 204. 

Ay 

IBerus, 356. 

Idiotifm, 86, 326+ 

dliac paffion, 113. 

Ampetigines, 348. 

Ancipient phthifis, 238. 

Ancontinence of urine, 120. 

Ancubus, 329. 

Anflammation of the bladder, 
208 Of the brain, 176. 
Of the heart, 188. Of the 

-inteftines, ig5. Of the kid- 
ney, 200. Of the liver, 193. 
Of the lungs, 183. Of the 
mefentery, 191. Of the o- 
mentum, 190. Of the peri- 
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toneum, 189. Of the fpleen, . 


199. Of the ftomach, 192. 
Of the uterus, 204. 
Inflammatory tertian, 135.— 


uinfy, 178. 

awit 225. 

Intermittentes, 125. 

Intumefcentie, 334. 

Trregular tertian, 121. 

Ifchuria, 394. Renalis, 395. 
Ureterica, 396. Veficalis, 
397. Urethralis, 398. 

Itching, 77: 

Faundice, 356. 

Jewilh phyficians, ¥. 

King’s evil, 3.49. 

L. 


Lepra, 353. 
Leucorrhda, 250. 
Lientery, 316. 
Locales, 357. 
Lochial difcharge immoderate, 
248. 

Locked jaw, 280. 
Loofene/i, 109. 
Los of voice, 379. 
Lues venerea, 350. 
Lumbago, 206, 

M 


Madnefs, melancholy, 
furious, 328. 

Malignant fore throat, 179. 

Mania, 328. 

Marcores, 331. 

Meafles, 227. 

Medical eleéricity, 411. 

Melancholy and mania, 

Melancholia, 327. 

Melene, 409. 

Memory, 33. 

Menorrbagia, 245. Vitiorum, 
249. 

Menfes, immoderate flow of, 
246. 

Methodical fe, 36. 

Milaria, 229. 

Mifplaced gout, 215. 

Mobility, 88. 

Moderns, 54. 

Morbid thinnefs of the blood, 
101. Thicknefgs of the 
blood, 102. 

Mumps, 182. 

Mutitas, 380. 


327.— 


85. 


Naufea, 112. 

Nephritis, 200. 

Nettle rafb, 231. 

Nervous confumption, 333- 
Nervous Fevér, 166. 
Night-mare, 329. 

Nirles, 228. 


Noftalgia, 374. 


Nymphomania, 373. 


; 0. 
Objfipatio, n° 393. 
Objfirutted perfpiration, £15. 
Occafional fyncope, 274. 
Odontalgia, 210 | 
Oefophagus, dangerous affection 

of, 406. 
Onetrodynia, 329. 
Opthalmia, 175. 
Oribafius, 42. 
Origin of difeafes, 62. 
FP, 


Pain, 45. 

Palpitatio, 290. 

Palpitation, 97. 

Palfy, 92, 265.—From pois 
fons, 269. 

Paracelfus, 52. 

Paracufis, 364. 

Paraphonia, 381. 

Paralyfis, 265. 

Paraplegia, 268. 

Partial palfy, 266. 

Paulus, 45. 

Pemphigus, 232. 

Peritonitis, 189. 

Peripneumonia, 184. 

Pertuffis, 299. 

Pefis, 221. 

Phlegmafie, 171. 

Phlegmone, 173. 

Phlogofis, 172. 

Phrenitis, 176. 

Phthifis, 237. 

Phy/conia, 346. 

Phyfometra, 338. 

Pica 371. 

Piles, 240. External,241.From 
a procidentia ani, 242. Run- 
ning, 243. Blind, 244. 

Plague, 221. 

Plethora, 100. 

Plica polonica, 355. 

Pleuritisy 185. 

Preumatofis, 336. 

Pneumonta, 183. 

Podagray 211. 

Poifons, 408. 

Polyfarcia, 335. 

Polydipfia, 370. 


Praxagoras, 30. 


Predtfponent caufe, 59. 
Profufioy 386. 

Proximate cau/ey 61. 
Pfellifmus, 382. 
Pfeudoblepfis, 362. 
Ptyalifmus, 39+ 

Puerperal fever, 404. 
Pulmonary confumption, 237+ 
Pulfation of the arteries, 96s 
Putrid fever, 67. 

Puiria fore throat, 17G- 


_ Pyrexia, 124, 


Ryrofis, 3006 


Qualities of the anual folids, 
69 


Quartana, 153. 

Quartan with fymptomsof ot 
difeafes, 158. Complicat 
with other difeafes, 159. | 

Quotidian genuine, 161. Pa 
‘tial, 163. Remitting, 163 

Quotidiana deceptivay 150. 

KR. 


Rachitis, 34.7. 

Raphania, 285. 

Regular gout, 212. 

Remittent tertian, 138. 

Remitting quartan, 160. 

Refpiration, 104. 

Retrocedent gout, 214. 

Rheumatifmus, 205. 

Rheumati/m in the loins, 208 
In the hip-joint, 207. 
the thorax, 208. 

Rhafesy 47. 

Rickets, 347. 

Rubeola, 227. 

Rules for preferving health, 41 
Valetudinarians, 413. 

S 


St Authony’s fire, 218. 
St Vitus’s dance, 284. 
Sanguineous apoplexy, 2 56 
Salivation, 389. 
Satyriafis, 372. 
Scarlatina, 230. 
Sciatica, 207. 
Scirrbus, 122. 
Scorbutus, 351. 
Scurvy, 351. 

Serafula, 349. 


Sea feurvy, 35%. 


Semen, difficult emiffion of, 46 

Semi-tertian, 131. ; 

Serapion, 34. 

Serous apoplexy, 257. 

Sight, 81. 

Sleep, 94. 

Sleepy tertian, 132. 

Smallpox, 222. Diftin&, 23) 
Confluent, 224. Inoculate 
£2: 

Smell, 79. 

Smelling, depraved, 365. 

Sneezing, (06. 

Soranus, 39, 

Spa/my 93. 

Spa/mt, 278. 

Spa/modic colicy 322. 


Tertial 


133. 
Spina bifida, 341. 
Spitting of blood, 236. 
Splenitisy 199. 
Spurious tertiany 127. 
Stone in the bladder, 400. 
Strabifmus, 383. 
Strangury, 119. q 
Sa 


ate of medicine in the rsth 
and 1€th centuries, 50, In 
ithe 17th and 18th centuries, 
Pn? 54. 

ppreffion of menfes, 402. Of 
urine, 117, 394. 

eating ficknefs, 6. 

mptoms of difeafe, 58. 

ncope, 08, 272. 

Inocha, 164. 
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diforders, 136. Varied from 
its origin, 137. 
Tertiana, 126. Sub continua, 
149, 
j Tetanus, 279- 
Themifon, 3%. 
Theffalus, 38. 
Thrufh, 233. 
Foothach, 210. 
Torpor, go. 


Vertigo, n° 82. 
Vefania, 325. 
Vigour, 89. 


Trytaophya Americana, 148. A- 
podes, 144. Carotica, 145. 
Deceptiva, 14.7. Elodes, 143. 
Leipyria, 146. Syncopalis, 
139. Typhodes, 142. Vra- 
tiflavienfis, 14.1. 

T ympanites, 337. 

Zyphus,165. Mitior, 166. Gra 
vior, 167. Cum flavedine cu- 
tis, 168. 


Vifion depraved, 361+ 
Vital falids, 73. 
Fomica, 186. 

Ww 


thirft, 376. 
U 


Want of appetite, 375+ 


35 


Vis medicatrix nature, 67. 


Of 


Tremor, 270. Wafting of the body, 332. 


pnochus, 160- 


alts, 33 
afte, 78. 


ene/mus y 


fedicires 


Wed ‘cies 


| 


pphilis, 3506 


afting, depraved, 366. 


ertian complicated with other 


Trichoma, 355. 
T. Triple quartan, 15%. 
Triplicated quartan, 155. 
Triple tertian, 130- 
Trifmus, 280. Of new born 
infants, 281. From wounds, 


id. 


Ze 


tit. 


Urinary calculi, 12%. Water brafh, 300. 

Urticaria, 23 '. Water in the head, 349. 
V. Whites, 250. 

Varicella, 226. Worms, 407. 

Variola, 222. 

FV ariolodes, 228. 

Penereal difeafe, 350. 


ral 


Yaws, 354. 
Yellow fever, 168. 
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M.. E..:D 
MEDICINES, whatever fubftances ferve to reftore 
health —Medicines are either fimple or compound; the 


former being prepared by nature alone ; and the latter 


owing to the induftry of man, by varioufly mixing the 
fimple together. See Puarmacy. 

Mepicines are likewife diftinguifhed from the man- 
ner of ufing them, into external and internal; and with 
regard to their effects, they are faid to be emetic, ca- 
tharitc, affringent, &c. See Mareria Medica. 

Pocket Mapvicivas, in furgery, thofe which a fur- 
geon ought always to carry about with him, in a box 
or convenient cafe. 

Thofe, according to Heifter, are the common di- 
geftive ointment, and fome detergent ointment, for 
cleanfing and digefting foul ulcers; to which muit 
alfo be added a plafter or two fitted for defence 
or adhefion, fince one or other of thefe is almoft 
conftantly wanted. Neither fhould there be want- 
ing a piece of blue vitriol for the taking down 
luxuriant flefh, and to flop hemorrhagies: but if 
vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the 
infernal ftone, or any other corrotive medicine, will 
fupply its place in corrofive intentions ; and the laft 
will alfo ferve to open abfceffes, to make iffues, and 
perform many other operations of that kind. 

With thefe there fhould always be kept in readinefs 
alfo a quantity of fcraped lint, that the furgeon may 
be able to give immediate affiftance to wounded per- 
fons; fince, if he is unprepared for this, they may ea- 
fily be taken off by an hemorrhagy; a circumftance 
which ought alfo to prevail with him to be always 
provided with fuitable bandages. 


MEDICIS (Cofmo de), called the Elder, fon of John. 


de Medicis, was born at Florence Sept. 13%9. Altho’ in 
a private ftation, he appeared with the fplendor of the 
moft powerful fovereign; and: his fortune, accumula- 
ted by. fuccefsful commerce, was furpafled by the re- 
venue of few princes. 
and liberal to men of genius. His library confilted of 
a vaft number of books of his own colleéting, and he 
enriched it with many fcarce and valuable manufcripts. 
Banithed from his native country by the envy which 


He was partial.to the feiences,. 


Me 2) 


his riches infpired, he went to Venice, where he was Medicié. 


received with the honours due to a fovereign prince. 
His countrymen foon perceived their error, and rea 
called him from banifhment. For 34 years he was 
{upreme judge of the republic; and his advice was fo- 
licited by the greater part of the cities and fovercign- 
ties of Italy.: This great man died Auguft 1464, im 
the 75th year of his age, full of happinefs and glory: 
On his tombitone he is ftyled, Father of the people, 
and deliverer of his country.” 

Mepicis (Laurence de), ftyled the Great and the 
Father of learning, was born A.D. 1448. He was. 
the fon of Peter, the grandfon: of Cofmo, and the: 
brother of Julian de Medicis. Thefe two brothers,. 
who were in poffeflion of abfolute power at Florence, 
excited the jealoufy of Ferdinand of Naples and Pope 
Sixtus IV. The firft hated them, becaufe they. had 
ruined his influence in. Florence; and the fecond, be- 
caufe they oppofed the advancement of his nephew. 
lt was at their inftigation that the Pazzi conf{pired 
againft them. Julian’ was murdered while he heard: 
mafs April 26th 1478; and Laurence, who was only 
wounded, was carried back to' his houfe in the midit 
of the fhouts and acclamations of the people Heir to. 
the greater part of his grandfather’s virtues, he was, 
like him, the Mzcenas of his age. it was equally a-. 
ftonifhing (fays an. hiftorian ef that country) and fo- 
reign to our manners, to fee the fame man engaged in: 
commerce, and fupporting the burden of the public; 
affairs ; converfing with fators, and receiving ambaf. 
fadors ; giving fhows to the people ; affording an afy-. 
lum to the unfortunate;.and adorning his country with. 
many magnificent buildings. He was fo much be- 
loved by the Florentines, that they appointed him chief. 
magiftrate of the republic. By his. unbounded libe- 
rality, he drew to his court.a great number of learned. 
men. He fent John Lafcaris into Greece to r@cover 
manufcripts, with which he enriched his library. He 
cultivated learning himfelf, and was the author of the. 
following works: 1. Ves Pocfies Italiennes, Venice, 1 SHR, 
izmo. 2. Canzonne @ ballo, 1568, 4to. 3. La Com- 


pagnia del Maatellaccia Beoni; with the fonnets of: 
4 Buechielle,, 


‘Medicis, Burchiello, 1558 or 1568, 8vo. 
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Yuaurence de Medicis 
was fo univerfally admired, that the princes of Europe 
did him the honour to appeal their differences to his 
decifion. It is even reported, that Bajazet emperor 
of the Turks, to fhow him a mark of efteem and re- 
«gard, caufed fearch for the murderers of his brother 
Julian in Conftantinople, and fent back one of them 
who had concealed himfelf in that city. Pope Six- 

tus 1V. was the laft of his enemies; but-he oppofed 
him with fo much ability, that he brought him to 
terms of accommodation. ‘This illuftrious man died 
April 9th 1492, aged 44. His reputation was fullied 
“by his paffion for women and by his infidelity. His 
two fons, Peter who fucceeded him and who was ex- 
pelled from Florence in 1494, and John who went 
‘by the name of Pope Leo X. were like their father 
remarkable for their generofity and their love of learn- 
ing. Peter died in 1594, leaving Laurence, the laft 


-male iffue of this branch. Laurence was the father of . 


Catharine de Medicis, who married Henry II. king of 
France. 

Menrcis (John de), on account of his bravery and 
knowledge in military affairs was furnamed the /nvin- 
cible. He was the fon of John, otherwife called Your- 
dain, de Medicis. His only fon Cofmo I. ftyled the 
Great, was chofen duke of Florence after the murder 
~of Alexander de Medicis, A:yD.1537. He firft car- 
ried arms under Laurence de Medicis againft the duke 
of Urbino, afterwards under Pope Leo X. Upon the 
-death of Leo, he entered into the fervice of Francis I. 

whichhe quitted <o follow the fortunes of Francis Sforza 
duke of Milan. When Francis I. formed an alliance 
with rhe pope and the Venetians againit the emperor, 
-he returned to his fervice. He was wounded in the 
knee at Governola; a fmall town in the Mantuan ter- 
ritory, by a mufket-ball; and being carried to Mantua, 
he died the 29th of November 1526, aged 28. Bran- 
tome relates, that when his leg was to be cut off, and 
when he was informed that he needed fome perfon to 
fupport him, * Proceed without fear (faid he), I need 
nobody !”’ and he held the-candle himfelf during the 
operation. his anecdote is alfo mentioned by Varchi. 
John de Medicis was above the middle ftature, ftrong, 
<and nervous. His foldiers, to exprefs their affection for 
him and ,their concern for his lofs, aflumed a mourning 
-drefs and ftandards, which gave the name of the black 
band to the Tufcan troops whom he commanded. 

Mepicis, (Laurence, ot Laurenein de), was de- 
4cended from a brother of Cofmo the Great, and af- 
‘feted the name of popular. In 1537, he killed 
Alexander de Medicis, whom Charles V. had made 
duke of Horence, and who was believed to be the 
‘natural fon of Laurence de Medicis duke of Urbino. 
He was jealous of Alexander’s power, and difguifed 
this jealoufy under the {fpecious pretext of love to his 
country. He loved men-of learning, and cultivated 
‘literature. His works are, 1. Lamenti, Modena, 12mo. 
2%. Acidofio Commedia, Florence 1595, 12mo. | He 
died without iffue. 

Menicis, (Hypolitus de), natural fon of Julian de 
Medicis and a lady of Urbino, was early remarkable 
fer the brilliancy. of his wit and the graces of his per- 
fon. Pope Clement VII. his coufin, made him car- 
@inal in 1529, and fent.him as legate into Germany. 
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to the court of Charles V. When that prince wert Medidé 


M.ED 


into Italy, Medicis, yielding to his warlike difpofition, ~ 
appeared in the drefs of an officer, and advanced be- 
fore the emperor, followed by feveral refpectable gen- 
tlemen of the coutt. Charles, naturally fufpicious, and 
afraid that the legate intended to do him fome ill 
offices with the pope, fent after him and caufed him 
to bé apprehended. But when he underftood that it 
was a mere fally of humour in the young cardinal, he 
fet him at liberty in a few days. The character which 
Medicis obtained by the happy fuccefs of this ap- 
pointment, was of effential fervice to him. He was 
confidered as one of the fupporis of the Holy See; 
and a little before Clement’s death, when the corfait 
Barbarofla made a defcent itito Italy to the great 
terror of Rome, which was only defended by 200 
of the pope's guards, Medicis was difpatched to pro- 
te& the coafts from the fury of the barbarians. On 
his arrival at the place of deftination, he was fortunate 


enough to find that Barbarofla had withdrawn him- 


felf at that critical moment; which allowed him to 
claim the honour of the retreat without expoling his 
perfon or his army. When he returned to Rome, he 
was of great fervice in the election of Paul III. who 
neverthelefs refufed to make him legate to Anconay 
though that office had been promifed to him in the 
conclave. Enraged alfo that the pope had beftowed 
the principality of Florence on Alexander de. Medicis, 
fuppofed to be the natural fon of Laurence duke of 
Urbino, he was prompted by his ambition to believe 
that he might fucceed to that dignity by the deftruc- 
tion of Alexander. He entered into a confpiracy 
againft him, and determined to carry him off by a 
mine; but the plot was difcovered before he had ac- 
complifhed his purpofe. OGavian Zanga, one of 
his guards, was arrefted as his chief accomplice. Hys 
politus de “edicis, apprehenfive for his own fafety, 
retired to a caftle near Trivoli. On his road to 
Naples, he fell fick at Itri in the territory of Fon- 
di, and died Auguft 13th 1535, in his 24th year, 
not without fufpicion of being poifoned. His houfe 
was an afylum for the unfortunate, and frequently for 
thofe who were guilty of the blackeft crimes. It was 
open to men of all nations; and he was frequently ad- 
dreffed in 20 different languages. He had a natural 
fon named Afdrubal de Medicis, who was a knight of 
Malta. This anecdote proves that his manners were 
more military than ecclefiaftic. He wore a fword, 
and never put on the habit of cardinal except on oc« 
cafions of public ceremony. He was wholly devoted 
to the theatre, hunting, and poetry. 

Mepicis, (Alexander de), firlt duke of Florence 
in 1530, was natural fon of Laurence de Medicis fur- 
named the Younger, and nephew of pope Clement VILE. 
He owed his elevation to the intrigues of his uncle 
and to the arms of Charles V. ‘Phis prince having 
made himfelf mafter of Florence after an obttinate 
fiege, conferred ‘the fovereignty of this city on Alex- 
ander, and afterwards gave him in marriage Margaret 
of Auftria his natural daughter. According to the 
terms of capitulation granted to the Florentines, the 
new duke was to be only hereditary doge, and his 
authority was tempered by councils ; which left 
them at leaft a fhadow of their ancient liberty. But 

Alexander, 
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ror and the pope, was no fooner in pofleffion of his 
new dignity, than he began to govern like a tyrant ; 
being guided by no law but his own caprice, indul- 
ging the moft brutal paffions, and making light of dif. 
hgnouring families, and of violating even the afylum 
of the cloifters to gratify his luft. Among the confi- 
dants of his debauchery was a relation of his own, 
Laurence de Medicis. This young man, who was 


only 22 years of age, at the inftigation of Phili 


Strozzi, a zealous republican, conceived the defign of 
affaffinating Alexander, and thereby of delivering his 
country from oppreffion. From the moment when 


he firft became attached to him, he tried to gain his 


confidence, for no other reafon but that he might the 
better have it in his power to take away his life. A 
confiderable time elapfed before he found fuch an op- 
portunity as he defired. At length, under pretence 
of procuring the duke a /cte 2 réte with a lady of whom 
he was deeply enamoured, he brought him alone and 


‘unattended into his chamber, and put him under his 


bed. He went out, under pretence of introducing 
the object of his paffion; and returned along with an 
affaflin by profeffion, to whom alone he had entrufted 
his-defign, only to flab him. This cruel fcene shape 
pened on the night betwixt the sth and 6th of Janu- 
ary 1537. Alexander was only 26 years of age. The 
Florentines derived no advantage from this crime of 
Laurence, for they failed in their attempt to recover 
their liberty. The party of the Medicis prevailed, 
and Alexander was fucceeded by Cofmo; whofe go- 
vernment, it muft be confeffed, was as juft and mode- 
rate, as that of his predeceffor had been violent and 
tyrannical. Laurence de Medicis fled to Venice, to 
fome of the leaders of the malcontents at Florence, 
who had taken refuge there ; but not thinking him- 
felf in fufficient fecurity, he went to Conitantinople, 
whence he returned fome time after to Venice. He 
was there affaffinated in 1547, ten years after the 
duke’s murder, by two foldiers, one of whom had for- 
merly been in Alexander’s guards: And thefe foldiers 
were generous enough to refufe a confiderable fum of 
money, which was the price put upon his head. 
Menpicis (Cofmo de), grand duke of Tufcany, 
joined Charles V. againft the French, after trying in 
vain to continue neutral. As a reward for his fer- 
vices, the emperor added to the duchy of Tufcany 
Piombino “the ifle of Elba and other flates. Cofmo 
foon after received from pope Pius IV. the title of 
grand duke; and had it net been oppofed by all the 
princes of Italy, this pontiff, who was entirely devoted 
to Cofmo, becaufe he had thought proper to acknow- 
ledge him to be of his houfe,. would. have conferred 
on him the title of img. There never was a more 
zealous patron of learning. . Ambitious of imitating 
the fecond Cefar, he, like him, was.fond of learned 
men, kept them near his perfon, and founded: for 
them the univerfity of Pifa. He died in 1574, at.the 
age of 55, after governing with equal wifdom and 
glory. In 1562 he inftituted the military order of St 
Stephen. His fon, Francis Mary, who died.in 1587, 
was the father of Mary ,of Medicis the. wife. of 
Henry the Great, and of Ferdinand I, who died in 
1608, .; rey 4.3 weak 
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MED{ETAS urmeve, in law, fignifies &jury, or Medietaa 


inquelt impanelled, of which the one half are natives 


of this land and the other foreigners. This jury is si 


never ufed except where one of the parties in a plea is 
a {tranger and the other a denizen. In petit-treafon, 
murder, and felony, foreigners are allowed this. privi- 
lege ; but not in high-treafon, becaufe an alien in that 
cafe fhall be tried according to the rules: of the com- 
mon law, and not by a medietas lingua. Ac: grand 
jury ought not in any cafe to be of a medietas lingue ; 
and the perfon that would have the advantage of a 
trial in this way, is to pray the fame, otherwife it will 
not be permitted on a challenge of the jurors. 
MEDIMNUS, in Grecian antiquity, a meafure 
of Capacity. See Measure. 
MEDINA-ratnart, a famous town of Arabia 
Petraa, between, Arabia .Deferta and Arabia the 
Happy; celebrated for being the burial-place of Mas 
homet. . It flands at a day’s journey from the' port of 
Tambo. It is of moderate fize, furrounded by wretch- 
ed walls, and fituated in the midft of a fandy plain. It 
belongs to’the Scherif of Mecca, although it had of 
late times a particular fovereign of the family of Da- 
cit Barkad. At prefent, the government is confided 
by the Scherif to a vizir, who. muft be taken from the 
family of the fovereign. Before Mahomet, this city 
was called Jathreb ; but it got the name of Medinet 
en Nebbi, ** the City of the Prophet,’’ after Maho.- 
met, being driven from Mecca by the Koreifchites, 
had taken refuge there, and paffed in it the reft of 
his days. The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is re- 
{pected by Muffulmans, but they are under no obli- 
gation to vifit it for the purpofes. of devotion. The 
caravans of Syria and, Egypt alone, which on their 
return from Mecca pafs near Medina, go a little out 
of their way to fee the tomb. {t flands in a corner 
of the great fquare, whereas the Kaba is fituated in 
the middle of that at Mecca. That the people may 
not perform fome fuperftitious worfhip to the relics of 
the prophet, they are prevented from approaching the 
tomb by grates, through which they may look at its 
lt confilts of a piece of plain mafon-work in the form 
of a cheft, without any other monument. ‘The tomb 
is placed between.two others, where the athes of the 
two firft caliphs repofe. Although it is not more 
magnificent than the tombs of the greater part of the 
founders of mofques, the building that covers it is des 
corated with a piece of green filk ftuff embroidered 
with gold, which the pacha of Damafcus renews every, 


‘feven years. It is guarded by 40 eunuchs, who watch 


the treafure faid to be depofited there. ‘It is feated in a 
plain abounding with palm-trees, in E, Long. 39. 53. 
N. Lat..25. See, ( Hiflory of) Arapia. 


Maepina-Celi, an ancient town of Spain, in Old 


Caftile, and capital of a confiderable duchy of the. 


fame name ; feated near the. river Xalon, in W. Long. 
2.9. N. Lat. 41. 15. ; 

Mepiwa-de-las-T orres, a. very ancient town of 
Spain, in Eftramadura, with an old caftle, and the 
title of aduchy. It is feated on the confines of An- 


dalufia, at the foot of a mountain near Bajadoz. 
Menina-del-Campo, a large rich, and ancient town 
of, Spain, in the kingdom of Leon.’ The great {quare, 
is very fine, and adorned with a fuperb fountain. It 
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isa trading place, enjoys great privileges, and is feated 
in a country abounding with corn and wine. W. Long. 

4. 20. Nat. Lat. 41. 22. 

- Meviwa-del-rio-Secco, an ancient and rich town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with the title of a 
duchy: feated on a plain, where there are fine paltures. 
E. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 42. 8. 


MEDINA (Sir Joun), a very eminent painter, | 


was fon of Medina de L’Afturias, a Spanifh captain 
who had fettled at Bruffels, where the fon was born 
in 1660. He was inftruéted in painting by du Cha- 
tel; under whofe direGtion he made good progrefs 5 
and applying himfelf to the ftudy of Rubens, made 
that eminent mafter his principal model. He painted 
both hiftory and portrait ; and was held in extraor- 
dinary efteem by moft of the princes of Germany, 
who diftinguifhed his merit by feveral marks of ho- 
nour. He married young, and came into England 
in 1686, whereshe drew portraits for feveral years with 
great reputation; as he painted thofe fubjects with 
remarkable freedom of touch, a delicate management 
of tints, and ftrong refemblance of the perfons. The 
earl of Leven encouraged him to go to Scotland, and 
procured him a fubfcription of 5001. worth of bufi- 
nefs. He went, carrying a large number of bodies 
and poftures, to which he painted heads. He re- 
turned to England for a fhort time; but went 
back.to Scotland, where he died, and was buried in 
the church-yard. of the Greyfriers at Edinburgh in 
1711, aged 52. He painted moft of the Scotch no- 
bility ; but was. not rich, having 20 children, ‘The 


portraits of the profeffors in the furgeon’s-hall at E- 
dinburgh’ were painted by him, and are commended. 
At Wentworth-caftle is a large piece containing the 


firft duke of Argyle and his fons, the two late dukes 
John and Archibald, in Roman habits; the ftyle Ita- 
lian, and fuperior to moft modern performers. In 
furgeon’s-hall are two fmall hifteries by him. The 
duke of Gordon prefented Sir John Medina’s head to 
the great duke of Tufcany for his collection of por- 
traits done by the painters themfelves; the duke of 
Gordon too: was drawn by him, with his fon the mar- 
quis of Huntley and his daughter Lady Jane, in one 
piece.’ Medina was knighted by the duke of Queenf- 
berry, lord high commifhtoner ; and was the laft knight 
made in Scotland before the union. The prints in 
the oGtavo edition. of Milton were defigned by him ; 
and he compofed another fet for Ovid’s. Metamorpho- 
fs, but they’ were never engraved. 

MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron 
filvered over, and about the fize of a filver threepence. 

MEDIOLANUM, an ancient city, the capital of 
the Infabres, built by the Gauls.on their fettlement in 
that part of Italy. ‘A municipium, and a place of great 
ftrength. The feat of the liberal arts; whence it had 
the name: of Nove Athena. Now Milan, capital of 
the Milanefe, fituated on the rivers Olana and Lombro,, 
E, Long. g. 30. N. Lat. 45. 29: 

Mevioianum Aulercorum’ (anc. geog.), a town of 
Gallia Celtica, which: afterwards took the name of the 
Eburovicum Civitas (Antonine); corrupted to Civitas 
Ebroicorum, and this. laft to: Ebroica ; whence the mo- 
dern: appellation Zereux, a city of Normandy. E.. 
Long: £..12..N. Lat. 49. 2.1. 
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Menroravus Gugernorum (anc. geog.), a town of Meri 


Gallia Belgica ; now the village Moyland, not far from 
Cologne. : 

Mavtotanom Ordovicum (anc. geog.), a town of 
Britain, now Llan Vethlin, a market-town in Mont- 
gomerythire in Wales. 

Manioranum Santonum (anc. geog.), which after- 
wards taking the name of the people, was called San- 
tonica Urbs; alfo Santones and Santoni: A town of A- 
quitain. Now Saintes, capital of Saintonge in Guienne, 
on the river Charente. 

MEDIOMATRICI, anciently a territory of Bel- 

ica. Now the diocefe of Metz. 


MEDITATION, an a& by which we confider. 


any thing clofely, or wherein the foul is erfiployed in 
the fearch or confideration of any truth. In our re- 
ligion, it is ufed to fignify a confideration of the ob- 
jets and grand truths of the Chriftian faith. 

Myttic divines make a great difference between me- 
ditation and contemplation; the former confifts in dif- 
curfive aéts of the foul, confidering methodically ang 
with attention the myfteries of faith and the precepts. 
of morality ; and is performed by reflections and rea- 
fonings, which leave behind them manifett impreflions. 
on the brain. The pure contemplative have no meed’ 
of meditation, as feeing all things in God at a glance, 
and without any reflection. When a man, therefore,. 
has once quitted meditation, and is arrived at con- 
templation, he returns no more ; and, according to 
Alvarez, never refumes the oar of meditation, except 
when the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his 
fails. 

MEDITERRANEAN, fomething inclofed with- 


in land ; or that is remote from the ocean. 


trick 
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MepiTERRANEAN is more particularly ufed to fignify: 


that large fea which flows between the continents of. 
Europe and Africa, entering by the ftraits of Gibral- 
tar, and reaching into Afia, as far as the Euxine Sea: 
and the Palus Mezotis. 

The Mediterranean was anciently. called. the Grecian: 
Sea and the Great Sea.- It is now cantoned out ine- 
to feveral divifions, which bear: feveral names. ‘To: 
the welt of Italy it is called the Ligu/fic or Tu/can Sea;; 
near Venice,. the Adriatic ; towards Greece, the [onic 
and Agean ; between the Hellefpont and the Bofpho-- 
rus, the White Sea, as being very fafe ; and’ beyond,. 
the Black Sea, its navigation being dangerous. 


The British trade carried on. by means of the Me-- : 


diterranean Sea is of the laft confequence to Great: 
Britain; and the permanent prefervation thereof de-. 
pends on the poffeffion of the town and fortification: 
of Gibraltar.. 

The counterfeiting of Mediterranean paffes for fhips: 
to the coat of Barbary, &e. or the feal of the admi~ 
ralty office to fuch paffes, is felony without benefit: 
of clergy. Stat..4 Geo. IL.. c..18. 

MEDITRINALIA, a Roman feftival in honour 
of the goddefs Meditrina,. kept on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. Both the deity and the feftival were fo call-. 
ed. a medendo, becaufe ou this day they began to drink 
new wine mixed with old by way of medicine. The: 
mixture of wines,.on this feftival, was drank with much 
form and folemn ceremony. 


MEDITULLIUM, is ufed by anatomifts for that. 
{pungy 
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ft fpungy fubftance between the two plates of the cra 


edufa. 
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nium, and in the interftices of all laminated benes 
See Anaromys n° 1, 11, 
MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or middle term of 
a fyllogifm, being an argument, reafon, or confidera- 
tion, for which we affirm or deny any thing; or, it is 
the caufe why the greater extreme is affirmed or de- 
nied of the lefs in the conclufion. 
Mepium, in arithmetic, or arithmetical medium or 


mean, called in the fchools medium rei; that which is’ 


equally diftant from each extreme, or which exceeds 
the leffer extreme as much as it is exceeded by the 
greater, in refpe& of quantity, not of proportion ; 
thus 9 is a medium betwixt 6 and 12. 

Geometrical Mepivm, called in the {chools medium 
perfone, is that where the fame ratio is preferved be- 
tween the firft and fecond as between the fecond and 
third terms; or that which exceeds in the fame ratio 
or quota of itfelf, as it is exceeded: thus 6 is a geo- 
metrical medium between 4 and 9. 

Mepium, in philofophy, that {pace or region thro’ 
which a body in motion paffes to any point: thus 
wether is fuppofed to be the medium through which 
the heavenly bodies move; air, the medium wherein 
bedies move near our earth; water, the medium where- 
in fifhes live and move ; and glafs is alfo a medium of 
light, as it affords it a free pafflage. ‘That denfity or 
confiftency in the parts of the medium, whereby the 
motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the ref- 
ance of the medium ; which, together with the force of 
gravity, is the caule of the ceffation of the motion of 
projectiles, 

Subtile or Ztherial Mepium. Sir lfaac Newton con- 
fiders it probable, that, befide. the particular aereal 
medium, wherein we live and breathe, there is another 
more univerfal one, which he calls an etherial medium ; 
vaftly more rare, fubtile, elaftic, and ative, than air; 
and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interflices of all other mediums, and diffufing itfelf 


‘through the whole creation; and by the intervention 


hereof he thinks it is that moft of the great pheno- 
mena of nature are effefed. See ASruer, Evecrri- 
ciry, Fire, &c. 

Merpiom, in optics, any fubftance through which 
light is tranfmitted. 

MEDLAR, in botany. See Mespiius. 

MEDULLA ossium, or Murrow of the Bones. 
See Anatomy, n° 5, 

Mepvrra cerebri and cerebelli, denotes the white foft 
part of the brain and cerebellum, covered on the out- 
fide with the cortical fubftance, which is of a more 
dark or afhy colour. See Anatomy, n° 131—133. 

Merpviza oblongata, is the medullary part of the 


brain and cerebellum, joined in one; the fore-part of © 


it coming from the brain, and the hind-part from the 
cerebellum. See Anatomy, n° 134. 

It lies on the bafis of the ikull, and is continued thro’ 
the great perforation thereof into the hollow of the 
vertebre of the neck, back, and loins; though only 
fo:much of it retains the name oblongata as is included 
within the fkull. After its exit thence, it is difting uifh- 
td by the name of medulla fpinalis. bid. n° 13 5. 

MEDUSA (fab. hift.), one of the three Gorgons, 
daughter of Phorcys and Ceto. She was the only 
ene of the Gorgons who was fubjeGt to mortality. She 
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is celebrated for her perfonal charms and the beauty 
of her locks. Neptune became enamoured of her, 
and obtained her favours in the temple of Minerva. 
This violation of the fanctity of the temple provoked 
Minerva ; and fhe changed the beautiful locks of Me- 
dufa, which had infpired Neptune’s love, into ferpente, 
the fight of which turned the beholders into ftones : 
but Perfeus, armed with Mercury?s ax with which he 
killed Argus, cut off Medufa’s head, from whofe 
blood fprang Pegafus and Chryfaor, together with 
the ianumerable ferpents that infeft Africa.» ‘The con- 
queror placed Medufa’s head on the egis of Minerva, 
which he had ufed in his expedition ; and the head 
ftill retained the fame petrifying powers as before, 
Mepusa, in zoology, a genus of vermes, belonging 
to the order of mollufca. The body is gelatinous, 
roundifh, and depreffed; and the mouth is in the 
centre of the under part of the body. Many f{pecies, 
on being handled, affet with a nettle-like burning, 
and excite’a rednefs. The ancients, and fome of the 
moderns, add that they. have an aphrodifiac property, 
and in feveral languages they are called by an obfcene 
name. They were knowa to the Greeks and Romans 
by the names of Nvuue, Oaracei@, and pulmo marinus, 
or fea-lungs. They attributed medicinal virtues to 
them. Diofcorides informs us, that, if rubbed 
frefh on the difeafed part, they cured the gout in 
the feet, and kibed heels. lian fays, that they 
were depilatory ; and, if macerated in vinegar, would 
take away the beard. Their phofphoric quality is 
well known ; nor was it overlooked by the ancients. 
Pliny obfervesy that if rubbed with a ftick it will ap- 
pear to burn, and the wood to fhine all over. The fame 
naturalift obferves, that when they fink to the bottom 
of the fea, they portend a continuance of bad weather. 
On Plate CCXCIV, are figured feveral {pecimens, 
viz. 1. The aurita, or aurited medufa; which appears, 
as floating on the water, to be a mere lifelefs lump of 
jelly. It is of a whitith colour, -with a caft of bluith 
grey, and is of an orbiculated figure, elevated into a 
convexity in the middle on the upper fide, flat on the 
under, and furnifhed with a fringe of fine and fome- 
what rigid filaments round the edge, refembling white 
hairs: on the under furface there are four cavities near 
the centre, each of an arcuated figure, and furrounded 
with an opaque line, formed of about 24 parallel points 
or dots: from the very centre of the under fide there 
arife four crooked appendages, which have each a row 
of hairy filaments on the exterior edge ; and on the 
upper durface there 1s. an appearance of fine veffels of 
a pale colour. This {pecies is frequent, floating on 
the furface of the fea, or adhering to rocks about our 
own coafts; and when the fun fhines on them, they have 
a very beautiful lucid appearance. It is called by fome the 
Jea nettle, it being one of thofe animals that when touch- 
ed occafions a very difagreeable tingling in the hands. 
2. The capillata, or capillated imedufa, is a ver 


Medutic, 


Fig. 3. n°fe 


: : ne 
fingular and odd animal: it feems a mere lump of a [bid. 3.n%2, 


whitith femi-pellucid jelly ; and is as eafily broken and 
deftroyed by a touch as the common, jellies brought 
to our tables: its fhape as rounded, rifing. into a con- 
vexity in the middle, where it is therefore thicket, 
and whence it becomes gradually thinnerto the fides : 
on the under fide it is plain, and on this there is vifible 
a rough, or as it were echinated circle, within which 
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Medufa, there run eight pairs of rays from the centre toward 


Wiedw 
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e ; authors pulmo marinus, or the fea lungs. 


*Y: the circumference ; and from the centre there arife 
eames anon ; 


alfo a number of curled appendages, which are fome- 
times: reddifh, but’ more’ ufually whittfh, and a vatt 
number of flender filaments: the edge or the circum- 
ference of the body is regularly divided into eight por- 
tions, and each of them is emarginated, fo that on the 
whole verge there are 16 finufes. This fpecies is to be 
met with in vaft abundance floating on the furface 
of the water about Sheppey ifland in Kent, and elfe- 
where on that coaft: great quantities of it are de- 
Rtroyed by being thrown on fhore with the waves, 
whence it has no-power of getting off again; dnd in 
the open feas, many fith fim near the furface, and 
prey on them. ‘This is the fpecies called by many 
3. ‘The mar- 
“‘fupialis, or purfe medafa, is femi- oval, with four ten- 
tacula.on the edge. It inhabits the Mediterranean. 


ibid n°%4. 4, The waved mednfa has the edges waved, with 


* fhe funk and was loft. 


fangs on the projeCling parts ; four orifices beneath; 
between which rifes a {tem divided into By large 
ragged tentacula, 

Thefe animals {wim in large companies in fearch of 
food, with their tentacula in continual motion, with 
which they feize their prey; and convey it to their 
mouths: they vary in fize, the largeit being generally 
about eight inches in diameter. They vary likewife 
in the number of their tentacula; fome having only 
two, others four, fix, and fome eight, but they rarely 
exceed that number. So powerful is their’embrace, 
that whatever prey comes within their reach never 
efcapes. They fubfit on infes, fmall fith, &c. 

Mr Banks, ‘in his paflage from Madeira to Rio de 


Janeiro, difcovered a new fpecies, which, when brought 
aboard by the cafting net, had the appearance of metal 


violently heated, and emitted a white light.. With 
thefe animals were taken fmall crabs of three different 
fpecies, altogether new, each of which gave as much 
light as the glow-worm, though the creature was not 
fo large by nine-tenths. Thefe luminous animals are 
one of the canfes of that appearance to the fea which 
has been mentioned by many navigators, and of which 
various reafons have been affizned. It appeared to 
emit flafhes of light exaétly refembling thofe of light- 
ning, only not fo confiderable, but fo frequent, that 
fometimes eight or ten were’ vifible at the fame mo+ 
ment. 

MEDWAY, a river of England, rifes in the Weald 
ef -Suffex, and entering Kent near Afhurft, runs by 
Tunbridge, and thence continues its courfe towards 
Maidftone. It is navigable for large fhips to Rochef- 
ter bridge, and thence for veffels and barges, to’ Maid- 
ftone, the tide flowing up to that town. The diftance 
between the mouth of this river, where the fort at 
Sheernefs is ere€ted, and Rochefter bridge, is between 
16 and 18 miles. In this part of the river, the chan- 
nel is fo deep, the banks fo foft, and the reaches fo 
fhort, that it is one of the beft and fafeft harbours in 
the world; and fhips of 80 guns ride a-float at low- 
water, within mufket-fhot of Rochefter-bridge. Nor 
is there a fingle inftance upon ‘record, that any | of the 
royal navy ever fuffered here by ftorms, except in that 
‘dreadful tempeft which happened in November 1703, 
when the Royal Catharine was driven on fhore, where 
On the fhore of this. river are 
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two caftles, one at ‘Upnor, which guards two reaches 
of the river, and is tp poke: to: defedd all the fhips 
which ride above, between: tHat‘and the bridge; om 
the other fide of the riveris. Gillingham caf ile, built 
for the fame*purpofe, and‘ well fdrnied with cannow 
which: commands the:river:” Befides thefe, there is a 
platform of:guns ata place called the Sw am, and ano- 
ther at Cockham-wood. But the principal fortification 
on this river is the cattle’ at Sheernefs. 

MUEEREN, or Meer, '(fohn Vander,) called the 
Old, an elteemed painter, was born in 1627 ; but the 
mafter, under whom he’ learned'the art of painting, is 
not mentioned) His genius direfted him-+to choofe for 
his iubjects fea-pieces, landf{eapes, and views of the fea 
and its fhores ; which he painted with great truth, as 
he ‘had accuftomed himfelf to fleétch every feene after 
nature. ‘The fituations of his land{eapes are agreeably 
chofen, frequently they are! folémn,’ and’ generally 
pleafing. The forms of his trees are eafy and natural; 
his. diftances well obferved, and the whole fcenery has 


a ftriking effet, by a happy oppofition' of his lights. 


and fhadews. He alfo very oftén’ painted” battles 
in fuch a ftyle as met with approbation ; as ‘they 


fhowed good compofition, ‘were touched with’ fpirit,. 


and had a great deal of tranfparence in the colouring: 
But the fault imputable to’ Vander’ Meer “is, "that in 
fome of his piétures the back-grounds are a little too 
blue, and that fome of his landfcapes have a tint which 
appears rather too yellowith. He died in 1690. 

Merren, or Marx, (John Vander), called De seer 

an eminent landfcape-painter, is fuppofed to have been 
the fon of the old John Vander Meer, and of whom 
he learned the’ firft rudiments of the art ; but being 
in his youth deprived of his inftru¢tor tefare he had 
made any great progrefs, he became a difciple of Nic 
holas Berghem, and was accounted the beft of thofé. 
who were educated in the {chool of that admired ma- 
fter. In the manner of his mafter, he painted land+ 
{capes and cattle ; and his ufual fubjects are cottagesy. 
with peafants at their rural occupations and diverfions. 
Its obferved of him, that he very rarely introduced: 
cows, horfes, or’any other-{pecies of animals, except 
goats and fheep ; the latter of which are fo highly fi: 
nifhed, that one would imagine the wocl might be felt 
by the foftnefs of its appearance. His touch is fearce 
perceptible, and yet the coloitrs are admirably united. 
He died in 1688. The genuine works of this Vander 
Meer bear a very high price, and are efteemed even im 
Italy, where they are admitted into the belt collec- 
tions; but the fearcity of them has occafioned many 
moderate copies after his works to be pafled on the 
undifcerning for real originals. 

MEGALE pours, (anc. geog.) dividedly (Ptoles 
my, Paufanius) ; or conjunGly Megalopolis, (Strabo) : 
A town of Arcadia, built under the aufpices of Epa- 
minondas, after the battle of Leuétra; many incon 
fiderable towns being joined together in one great city, 
the better to withiland the Spartans. It was the 
greateft city of Arcadia, according to Strabo. 

MAGALESIA, and Mrcarenszs Lunt, feafts 
and gamés in honbte of Cybele or Rhea the mother 
of the gods, kept on the 12th of April by the Ro- 
mans, and famous for great rejoicings and diverfions 
of various forts. The Galli carried the image of the 
goddefs along the city, with found of drums and other 
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riufic, in imitation of the noife they made to prevent 
Saturn from hearing the cries of his infant fon Jupi- 
ter, when he was difpofed to devour him. 

MEGARA (anc. geog.), a noble’ city, and the 
¢apital of the territory’of Megaris, which for many 
years carried on ‘war with the Corinthians and Athe- 
nians. Ft had for fome time a fehool of philofophers, 
ealled thé AZegarici, fucceffors of Euclid'the Socratic, 
a native of Megara. Their dialect was the Doric ; 
changed from the Attic, which it formerly had been, 
becaufe of Peleponnefian colonifts who fettled there. 

Megara was fituated at a diftance from the fea. Its 
port was called Ni/ea; from Nifus fon of’ Pandion the 
fecond, who obtained tne’ Megaris’ for his portion, 
when the kingdom of Athens was’ divided into four 
lots by his father.’ “He founded the town, which was 
eighteen ftadia or two miles and a quarter from the 
city, but united with it, as the Pireus with Athens, 
by long walls. It had a temple of Ceres. “ The 
roof (fays Paufanias) may be fuppofed to have fallen 
through age.” The’ fite (as Dr Chandler informs 
us +) is now covered with rubbifh, among which are 
ftanding fome ruinous churches. ‘The place has been 
named from them’ Dode Ecclefiais, * The Twelve 
Churches ;’’ but the number is reduced to feven. The 
acrepolis or-citadel, called alfo Nifea, was on a rock 
by the fea-fide. Some pieces of the wall remain, and 
a modern fortrefs has been erected on it, and alfo on 
a lefler rock near it. 

The village Megara (continues the Doétor) confitts 
of low mean cottages, pleafantly fituated on the flope 
of a brow or eminence indented in the middle. On 
each fide of this vale was an acropolis or citadel ; one 
nained Caria’; the other from Alcathous, the builder 
of the wall. They related, that he was affifted by A+ 
pollo, who laid his harp afide on a ftone, which, as 
Paufanias teftifies, if flruck with a pebble returned a 
mufieal found. An angle of the! wall of one citadel is 
feen by a wind-mill. ‘The mafonry is of the fpecies 
called Incertum. In 1676 the city-wall was not en- 
tirely demolifhed, but comprehended the two fum- 
mits, on which are fome churches, with a portion of 
the plain toward the fouth. The whole fite, except 
the hills, was now green with corn, and marked by 
many heaps of ftones, the collected rubbifh of build- 
ings. A few inferiptions are found, with pedettals fix- 
ed in the walls and inverted ; and alfo fome maimed or 
mutilated ftatues. One of the former relates to Atti- 
cus Herodes, and is on a pedeftal which fupported a 
itatue ereéted to him when conful, A. D. 143.-by the 
council and people of Megara, in return for his’ bene- 
faGtions and good-will toward the city. In the plain- 
behind the fummits, on one of which was a temple of. 
Minerva, is a large bafin of water, with fcattered 
fragments of marble, the remains of a bath or of a 
fountain, which is recorded as in the city, and remark 
able for its fize and ornaments, and for the number of 
its columns. The fpring was named from the local 
nymphs called Sithnides. 

The ftone of Megara was of a kind not difcovered 
any where elfe in Hellas; very white, uncommonly 
foft, and confifting entirely of cockle-fhells. This was 
chiefly ufed; and, not being durable, may be reckoned 
among the caufes of the defolation at Megara, which 
is fo complete, that one fearches in vain for. veitiges of 
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the many public edifices, temples, and fepulchres, 
which once adorned the city. 

Megara was engaged in various wars with Athens 
and, Corinth, and experienced many viciflitudes of for- 
tune. It was the only one of the Greek cities which 
did not.re-flourifh under their common benefator Ha- 
drian ; and the reafon afligned is, that the avenging 
anger of the gods purfued the people for their impiety 
in killing Anthemocritus, a herald, who had been fent. 
to them in the time of Pericles. ‘The Athenian ge- 
nerals were {worn on his account to invade them twice. 
a-year. Hadrian and Atticus were followed by ano- 
ther friend, whofe memory is preferved by an inferip- 
tion ona ftone lying near a church in’ the village ;— 
‘«* This too. is the work of the molt magnificent count 
Diogenes fon of Archelaus, who regarding the Gre- 
cian cities as his own family, has beltowed on that of 
the Megarenfians one hundred pieces of gold toward. 
the building of their towers, and alfo one hundred 
and fifty more with two thouland two hundred feet of 
marble toward re-edifying the bath ; deeming nothing 
more honourable than to do good to the Greeks, and 
to reftore their cities.’”” This perfon is not quite unno- 
ticed in hiftory. He was one of the generals employ- 
ed by the emperor Anaftafius on a rebellion in Lfauria, 
He furprifed the capital Claudiopolis, and. fuftained' 
a fiege with great bravery, A. D. 494. : 

Megara retains its original name. It has been much. 
infefled by corfairs; and in 1676 the inhabitants were 
accuitomed, on feeing a boat approach in the day time 
or hearing their dogs bark at night, immediately to fe- 
crete their effects and run away. ‘The Vaiwode or 
‘Turkith governor, who relided.in a forfaken tower a- 
bove the village, was once carried off. It is no won 
der, therefore, that Nifea has been. long abandoned. 
The place was burned by the Venetians. in 1687. 

Megara (anc. geog.) formerly called Hyb/z, a town 


towards the eait coatt of Sicily ;. extinét in Strabo’s - 


time, though the name Hybla remained on account of. 
the excellence of its honey. It was a colony of Me- 
gareans from Greece. Ri/us Megaricus denotes a hoarie- - 
laugh. 
MEGARIS (anc. geog.), the country, of the Me- 
gareans, is defcribed as a rough region, like Attica ; 
che. mountain called. Oneian or the Afinine, now AVac- 
riplayi or ‘* the long Mountain,’’ extending through 
it toward Beeotia and.mount Citheron. It belonged 
to lonia or Attica, until it was taken bythe Pelopon- 
nefians in the reign of Codrus, when a colony of Do- 
rians fettled in it. This territory had. Attica to the. 
eait, Bocotia to the north and weft, and the Ifthmus 
of Corinth to the fouth. . 

Mecanris,.a {mall ifland in the Tufcan fea, joined 
to Naples by a bridge. Now called Cafello dell’Ovo. 

MEGASTHENES,.a Greek hiftorian in the age. 
of. Seleucus Nicanor,,about 309 years before Chriits 
He wrote about the oriental nations, and particularly 
the Indians. His hiitory is often-quoted by the an- 
cients. What now pafles as his compofition is {puri-. 
ous. 
MEGIDDO (ance. geog.), .a town of Galilee, re- 
cited (Jofhua xvii. 11.) among the cities of Manaffeh, . 
in the tribe of Iffachar.or Affer, on the weft fide of 
Jordan. Famous for the defeat of Ahaziah and. Jofiah,., 
who perifhed there.(2,.Kings xxi. 29.) s. near it was. 
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Diethontts an open plain, fit for drawing up an army in battle ar- Sea iflands, The moft remarkable {pecies isthe Luzu- Melampa 


Melaleuca, 2Y- Tt was fituated to the north, contrary to its po- caprnpRon, from a variety of which (the latifolia, or dium, | 
Pearcy fition in the common maps. ‘The Canaanites, being broad-leaved leucadendron) the Cajeput oil is obtain- Melampu 


tributary to the Ifraelites, dwelt in it, Jofhua xvii. -- 
It was rebuilt by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 
MEIBOMIUS, the name of feveral learned Ger- 
mans— ohn Henry Meibomius was profeffor of phyfic 
at Helmftadt, where he was born, and at Lubec; 
he wrote the Life of Macenas, publithed at Leyden 
in 4to, 1653, with feveral other learned works. Heary, 
his fon, was born at Lubec m 1638; became profeffor 
of phyfic at Helmftadt ; and, befides works in his own 
profefiion, publifhed Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, 
3 vol. folio, 1683 ; a very ufeful collection, firft be- 
- gun hy his father.—AZarcus Metbomius, of the fame 
- family, publifhed a colleGtion of feven Greek authors 
who had written upon ancient mufic, with a Latin 
verfion by himfelf ; dedicated to Queen Chriftina of 
Sweden, who invited him to her court. But the en- 
gaging him one day to fing an air of ancient mufic, 
while fomebody was ordered to dance to it, the im- 
moderate mirth which this occafioned in the {peétators 
fo difgufted him, that he immediately left the court 
of Sweden. His edition of the Greek mythologifts, 
and notes upon Diogenes Laertius in Menage’s edi- 
tion, fhow him to have been aman of learning; but 
he fuffered no little raillery for his attempt to corre&t 
the Hebrew text of the Bible, by a kind of metre he 
fancied he had found out in thofe ancient writings. 
' MEISSEN, a confiderable town of Germany, in 
the eleCtorate of Saxony, and in the margravate of 
Mifnia, with a caftle. It formerly belonged to the 
bifhop, but is now fecularized, and the inhabitants are 
Lutherans. In this place is a famous manufactory of 


porcelain. E. Long. 13.33. N. Lat.g1.15. 
MEL, wonry, in the materia medica. 
NEY. ; 
MELA (Pomponius), an ancient Latin writer, was 
born tn the province of Betica in Spain, and flourith- 


See Ho- 


ed in the reign of the emperor Claudius. His three 
books of Coimography, er De /itu orbis, are written 
in aconcife, perfpicuous, and elegant manner ;.and 
have been thought worthy of the attention and la- 
bours of the ableft critics. {aac Voffius gave an 
edition of them in 1658, 4to, with very large and 
copious notes. ‘T’o this edition is added, . ‘Fulii Honorii 
cratoris excerptum cofmographi«, firft publithed from the 
manufcript, and Athici cofmographia. Gronovins af- 
terwards publifhed another edition with illuftrations 
by medals. In his laft’ edition are added five books, 
De Geographia, written by fome later author ; by Jor- 
nandes, as Fabricius conjectures. ; 
MELJ/ENE, or pLrack FLUX, in medicine, 
MeEnIcINE, N° 409. 
MELALEUCA, in botany; a genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the polydelphia clafs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquepartite, fuperior; the 
corolla pentapetalous; the filaments are very nume- 
rous, and colleéted:in fuch a manner as to form five 
pencils; there is one ityle; the capfule is half-covered 
with the calyx, formed like a berry, and is trivalved 
and trilocular—This plant has already been noticed 
under the article (mifpelt) Matareuca; where alfo, 
by miftake, it was faid that there is only: one {pecies. 
+The {pecies are five, natives of India and the South 


See 


ed: a medicine in very high efteem among the eaftern 
nations, particularly in India. It is faid to be ob- 
tained by diftillation from the fruit of the tree. When 
brought into this country, it is a liquid of a greenith 
colour, of a fragrant but at the fame time a very pe- 
culiar odour, and of a warm pungent tafte. Some 
authors, however, reprefent this oil as being, when of 
the beit quality, a white or colourlefs fluid; and it has 
been faid by the authors of the’ Difpenfatorium Brun/- 
vicenfe, when prepared in Europe from the feeds fent 
from India, to be entirely of this appearance. Hi- 
therto the oleum cajeput has been but little employed 
either in Britain or on the continent of Europe; but 
in India it is ufed both internally and externally, and 
is highly extolled for its medical properties, It is ap- 
plied externally where a warm and peculiar flimulus is 
requifite; it is employed for reftoring vigour after 
luxations and fprains, and for eafing a violent pain in 
gouty and rheumatic cafes, in tooth-ach, and fimilar 
affections ; but it has been chiefly celebrated as taken 
internally, and it is particularly faid to operate as a 


"very powerful remedy againft tympanitic affections. 


MELAMPODIUM, a name given to black: hel- 
lebore. See Herreporvs. 

Merampepium, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
gamia neceflaria order, belonging to the fyngenetia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 49th order, Compofite. 'The receptacle is pa- 
lzaceous and conical; the pappus is monophyllous and 
valve-like; the calyx pentaphyllous, 

MELAMPUS (fab. hift.), a celebrated foothfayer 
and phyfician of Argos, fon of Amythaon and Idome- 
nea or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in Peloponnefus. 
His fervants once killed two large ferpents who had 
made their nefts at the bottom of a large oak; and 
Melampus paid fo much regard to their remains, that 
he raifed a burning pile and burned them uponit. He 
alfo took particular care of their young ones, and fed 
them with milk. Some time after this, the young fer- 
pents crept to Melampus as he flept on the grafs near 
the oak ; and, as if fenfible of the favours of their be- 
nefactor, they wantonly played around him, and foftly 
licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, who was 
aftonifhed at the fudden change which his fenfes had 
undergone. He found himfelf acquainted with the 
chirping of the birds, and with all their rude notes, as 
they flew around him. He took advantage of this 
fupernatural gift, and foon made himfelf perfeét in the 
knowledge of futurity, and Apollo alfo inftruéted him 
in the art of medicine. He had foon after the hap- 
pinefs of curing the daughters of Preetus, by giving 
them hellebore, which from that circumitance has been 
called melampodium; and as a reward for his troubles, 
he married the eldeit of thefe princeffes. The-tyranny 
of his uncle Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged him to 
leave his native country; and Proetus, to fhow himfelf 
more fenfible of his fervices, gave him part of his king- 
dom. About this time the perfonal charms of Pero, the 
daughter of Neleus, had gained many admirers ; but the 
father promifed his daughter only to him who brought 
into his hands the oxen of Iphiclus. This condition 
difpleafed. many; but Bias, who was alfo one of her ad- 
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lelampy> mirers, engaged his brother Melampus to fteal the oxen 


rum 


4ween the various fects of Chriftians. 


and deliver them to him, Melampus was caught in the 
attempt, and imprifoned; and nothing but his fervices 
as a foothfayer and phyfician to Iphiclus would have 


faved him from death. All this pleaded in the favour 


of Melampus; but when he had taught the childlefs 
Iphiclus how to becomea father, he not only obtained 
his liberty, but alfo the oxen; and with them he com- 
pelled Neleus to give Pero in marriage to Bias. A 
fevere diftemper, which had rendered the women of 
Argos infane, was totally removed by Melampus; and 
Anaxagoras, who then fat on the throne, rewarded his 
merit by giving him part of his kingdom, where he 
eftablifhed himfelf, and where his pofterity reigned du- 
ring fix fucceflive generations. He recerved divine 
honours after death, and temples were raifed to his 
memory.” 

MELAMPYRUOUM, cow-wuear: A genus of the 
angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants; and im the natural method ranking under 
the aoth order, Perfonate. The calyx is quadrifid ; 
the upper lip of the~corolla is compreffed, with the 
edges folded back; the capfule is bilocular and ob- 
lique, opening at one fide; there are two gibbous 
feeds. There are four fpecies, all of them natives of 
Britain, and growing {pontaneoufly among corn-fields. 
They are excellent food for cattle ; and Linnzus tells 
us, that where they abound the yelloweit and beft 
butter is made. Their feeds, when mixed with bread, 
give it a dufky colour; and, according to fome au- 
thors, produce a vertigo, and other diforders of the 
head; but this is denied by Mr. Withering, though he 
allows that they give it a bitter tafte. 

MELANCHOLY, a kind of delirium attended 
with gloomy thoughts, heavinefs, and forrow. See 
Mepicrne, n 85, 327. 

MEULANCTHON (Philip), born at Bretten in 
the Palatinate in 1495, was one of the wifeft and moft 
able men of his age among the Reformers, though ofa 
mild temper, and difpofed to accommodate rather than 
toinflame difputes. In his youth he made an admirable 
progrefs in learning, and was made Greek profeffor at 
Wirtemberg in 1509. Here his lectures upon Ho- 
mer, and the Greek text of St Paul’s Epiftle to Titus, 
drew to him a great number of auditors, and entirely 
effaced the contempt to which his low ftature and 
mean appearance had expofed him. Melanéthon re- 
duced the {ciences to fyffems; and acquired fuch repu- 
tation, that he had fometimes 2500 auditors.. He 
foon entered into an intimate friendfhip with Luther, 
who taught divinity in the fame univerfity ; and in 
4519 they went together to Leipfic, to difpute with 
Eccius. ‘The following years he was continually en- 
gaged in various employments; he compofed feveral 
books ; he taught divinity ; took feveral journeys, in 
erder to found colleges and vifit churches; and in 
1530 drew up a confeffion of faith, which goes by the 
name of the Confeffion of Auc/burg, becaufe it was pre- 
fented to the emperor at the diet held in that city. 
All Europe was convinced, that he was not, like Lu- 
ther, backward to accommodate the differences be- 
He hated reli- 
gious difputes, and was drawn into them only through 
the neceffity of the part he was called to af in the 
world; and therefore would have facrificed. many 
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things to have produced an union among the Prote- Melanc- 


ftants. For this reafon, Francis I. the French king, 


ho} 


wrote to defire him to come and confer with the doc- © 


tors of the Sorbonne, in order to agree with them 
about putting an end to all controverfies ; but though 
Luther endeavoured to perfuade the elector of Saxony 
to confent to that journey, and though Melanéthon 
himfelf defired it, that prince, whether he diftrulted 
Melanéthon’s moderation, or was afraid of quarrelling 
with the emperor Charles V. would never grant his 
permiffion. ‘(he king of England alfo in vain des 
fired to fee him. Melanéthon, in 1529, affilted at 
the conferences of Spires. In 1541, he was at the 
famous conferences at Ratifbon. In 1543, he went 
to meet the archbifhop of Cologa to affift him in in- 
troducing the reformation into his diocefe ; but that 
projet came to nothing: and in 1548, he affitted at 
feven conferences on the fubject of the interim of 
Charles V. and wrote a cenfure on that interim, and. 
all the writings prefented at thefe conferences. He 
was extremely affected at the diffenfions raifed by 
Flaccus Illyricus, His laft conference with thofe of 
the Roman communion was at Worms, in 1557. He 
died at Wittemburg in 1560, and was interred 
near Luther. Some days before he died, he wrote 
upon a piece of paper the reafons which made him 
look upon death as a -happinefs; and the chief of 
them was, that it ‘‘ delivered him from theological 
perfecutions.’’? Nature had given Melancthon a peace- 
able temper, which was but ill fuited to the time he 
was to live in. His moderation ferved ‘only to be his 
crofs. He was likealamb in the midit of wolves. No: 
body liked his mildnefs; it looked as if he was luke- 
warm ; and even Luther himfelf was fometimes angry 
at it. ; 

Melan&thon was a man in whom many good as: 
well as- great qualities were wonderfully united. He: 


had great parts, great learning, great fweetnefs of 


temper, moderation, contentednefs, and the like, which: 
would have made him very happy in any other times but 
thofe in which he lived. He never affected dignities,, 
or honours, or riches, but was rather negligent of all 
thefe things; too much fo in the opinion of fome,. 


confidering he had a family ; and his fon-in-law Sa- | 


binus, who was of a more ambitious make, was ac- 
tually at variance with him upon this very article. 
Learning was infinitely obliged to him» on many ac- 
counts; om mone more than this,-that, as already ob-- 
ferved, he reduced almoft all the {ciences which had 
been taught before in a vague irregular manner, into 
fyftems. Confidering the diftra€tions of his life, and 
the infinity of difputes and tumults in which he was: 
engaged, it is aftonifhing how he could find leifare 
to write fo many books. Their number is prodigious, 
infomuch that it was thought neceflary to publifh a 
chronological catalogue of them in the year 1582. His 
works indeed are not correét,, and he himfelf owned it :. 
but as he found them ufeful, he chofe rather to print 
a great number, than to finifh only a few ;. “« which 
However (as Bayle fays) was poitponing his own: 
glory to the advantage of others.’?’? His-conftitutiom 
was very weak, and required great tendernefs.and ma- 
nagement ; which made Luther, as hot and zealous as: 
he was, blame him for labouring too earneitly in the: 
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MELANIPPIDES, (fab. hift-), a Greek poet 
about 520 years before Chrift. THis grandfon of the 


fame name flourifhed about 60 years after,at the court 
Some frag- 


of Perdiccas the Second, of Macedonia. 


ments of their poetry are {till extant. 
» MELANTERTA, in natural hiftery, a very beau- 


‘tiful foffil, of a-denfe, compact, and regular texture, 
-and of an extremely bright pale yellow, refembling no- 


thing fo much as the pureft gold. It is remarkably 


‘heavy ; and is fometimes found in little irregular mafles 
-of the bignefs of a pigeon’s egg, which are broken with 


a flight blow: but it is ufually met with in the form 
of a fine gold-coloured eflorefcence on vitriolic and py- 
ritical bodies; or in loofe, fhattery, and friable mafles 
of a more dufky yellow; in which latter ftate it fo 


‘much refembles a native fulphur, that it is frequent- 


ly miftaken for one; however, it is not inflam- 


‘mable; but calcines in the fire to a greyifh powder, 


which by burning longer changes to a deep and fine 


‘purple. 


The Greeks ufed it externally as a gentle efcharotic 
and a ftyptic: they made it an ingredient in their 
ointments for old ulcers, and ufed to fprinkle the 
powder of it on. frefh wounds in order t0 ftop the 


demorrrhagy. 


MELASSES. See Mouasszs. 

MELASTOMA, the American Goosegerry- 
TREE, in. botany: A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and in the 
natural:method ranking under the 17th order, Ca/y- 
cantheme. ‘The calyx is quinquefid and campanula- 
ted; the petals are five, inferted into the, calyx ; the 


‘berry is:quinquelocular, and wrapped in the calyx.— 


There are a great.many fpecies, all-of them natives of 


‘the ‘warm parts of America, and very beautiful on 


account of the variegation -of their leaves... Moft of 
the leaves are of two different colours on their fur- 
faces; the under fide being either white, gold-co- 
loured, or ruffet, and their upper parts of different 
‘fhades of green; fo that they make a fine appear- 
ance in the hot-houfe all the year round. There 
are but few of thefe plants in the European gar- 
dens ; which may perhaps have been occafioned by 
‘the difficulty of bringing over growing plants from 


the Weft Indies; and the feeds being {mall when 


taken out from the pulp of their fruits, rarely fuc- 
ceed. The beft way is to have the entire fruits 
put up in dry fand as foon as they are ripe, and 
forwarded by the quickeft contrivance to England, 
They thould be immediately taken out when they ar- 


wive, and the feeds fown in pots of light earth, and 


plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark. 
‘When the plants come up, and are fit to be removed, 
‘they muft each be planted in a {mall pot, and plungéed 
into the tan-bed; and afterwards treated as other exo- 
tic plants. 

MELCHA, a {mall village of Barbary, fituated 
about 3d miles from the city of Tunis, built on the 


yuins of CarTHAGE, fome of which are till vifible. 


MELCHITES, in church-hiitory, the name given: 


to the Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chriftians of the 
Levant. The Melchites, excepting fome. few points 
of little or no importance, which relate only to cere- 
monies and ecclefiaftical difcipline, are in every refpect 


profefled Greeks; but they are governed by'a parti- 
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cular patriarch, who refides at Damas, and affumes the .Melchifé 


title. of patriarch of Antioch. T heyecélebrate mafs in 
the Arabian language. ‘The religious among the Mel- 
chites follow the rule of St Bafil, the common rule of 
all the Greek monks. ‘They have four fine convents 
diftant about a day’s journey from Damas, and never 
go out of the cloitter. 

MELCHISEDEC, or Meucuizepex, king of 
Salem, and prieft of the Moft High. The {cripture 
tells us nothing either of his father, ‘or of his mother, 
or of his genealogy, or of his birth, or of his death. 
And in this fenfe-he was a figure of Jefus Chrift, as 
St Paul affirms, who is a prieft for ever, according te 
the order of Melchifedec, and not according to the or- 
der of Aaron, whofe original, life, and death, are 
known. When Abraham returned from purfuing the 
four confederate kings, who had defeated the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and had taken away Lot 
Abraham’s nephew.along with them (Gen. xiv. 
17, 18, 19, &c.), Melchifedek came to meet Abra-, 
ham as far as the valley of Shaveh, which was after- 
wards named the king’s valley, prefented him with 
the refrefhment of bread and wine (or he offered bread 
and wine in facrifice to the Lord, for he was a prielt 
ef the moft high God), and blefled him. Abraham, 
being defirous to acknowledge in him the quality of 
prieft of the Lord, offered him the tythes of all he 


had taken from the enemy. After this time, there is: - 


no mention made of the perfon of Melchifedec ; only 

the Pfalmift (cx. 4.) fpeaking of the Meffiah, fays, 

* ‘Thou art a prieft for ever after the order of Melchi- 

fedec.’’? St Paul, in his epiftle to the Hebrews, un- 

folds the myftery which is concealed in what is faid of 

Melchifedec in the Old Teftament. See Heb. v. 
6—10. An infinite number of difficulties and feruples 

have been ftarted upon the fubjet of Melchifedec. — 

St Jerom thought that Salem, of which Melchifedec 

was king, was not Jerufalem, but the city of Salem 

near Scythopolis, where they {till pretended to show 

the ruins of the palace of this prince. The greatnefs 

and extent of thefe ruins are a iufficient proof of the 

magnificence of this ancient building.. He thinks it 

was at this city of Salem or Shalem, that. Jacob ar- 

rived after his paflage over Jordan,. at his return from 

Mefopotamia (Gen. xxxiii, 18.) Some believe that 

Salem, where Melchifedec reigned, is the fame as Sa- 

lim {poken of in the gofpel of St Johi, chap. iii. 23. 

From the time of Epiphanes there were names in- 

vented for the father and mother of Melchifedec. To 
his father was given the name of Heraclas or Hera- 

cles, and to his mother that of Ashtaroth or Aftaria. 

_Itis generally agreed on by the learned, that when the 
apollle fays, he was ‘‘ without. father and without mo- 

ther,’ no more is meant, than that he is introduced 

into the hiftory of Abraham without acquainting us 

who he was, or whence he came, where he lived, or 
when -he died... Neverthelefs, fome have. taken St 
Paul’s word’s literally, and contended that he was not 

of human but divine nature. Origen and Didymus 

took him to be an angel ; and the author of the Dué 

Jtions upon the Old and. New Teflament pretends, that he 
was the Holy Ghoft, who appeared to Abraham ina 

human form, The Arabic Catena, upon the ninth 
chapter of Genefis, makes Melchifedec to be defcends 
ed from Shem by his father, and from Japheth by: his 
5 mother. 
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elchi- mother. Heraclas or Heraclim his father, was, they when he met Abraham, brought forth only bread and Méelchi- 


edics fay, fon or grandfon of Phaleg, and fon of Heber ; and wine. Ps ele ma 


his mother named Salathiel, was daughter of Gomer 
fon of Japheth. Cedrenus and others derive Melchi- 
fedec from an Egyptian ftock. ‘They fay his father 
was called Sidon or Sida, and was the founder of the 
city of Sidon the capital of Pheenicia. Suidas fays 
he was of the curfed race of Canaan; for which rea- 
fon the fcripture does not mention his genealogy. The 
Jews and Samaritans believed Melchifedec to be the 
fame with the patriarch Shem ; which opinion has been 
followed by a great number of modern writers. M. 
Jurieu has undertaken to prove that he is the fame as 
Cham or Ham. It would be endlefs to fet down all 
the opinions upon this matter: therefore we fhall 
only add, that Peter Cunzus and Peter du Moulin 


have afferted, that Melchifedec who appeared to Abra- - 
-ham was the Son of God, and that the patriarch wor- 


fhipped him and acknowledged him for the Meffiah. 

About the beginning of the third century arofe the 
herefy of the Melchifedecians, who affirmed that 
Melchifedec was not a man, but a heavenly power, 
fuperior to Jefus Chrift: for Melchifedec, they faid, 
was the interceffor and mediator of the angels, but Je- 
fus Chrift was fo only for men, and his priefthood on- 
ly a copy of that of Melchifedec, who was the Holy 
Ghoft. 

We fhall only beg leave to add here one opinion 
more concerning Melchifedee, which is that of the 
learned Heidegger, who, as the author of the f77/. 
Patriar. thinks, has taken the right method of ex- 
plaining the accounts of Mofes and the apoftle Paul 
relating to this extraordinary perfon. He fuppofes a 
twofold Melchifedec ; the one hiftorical, whereof 
Mofes gives an account in the xivth chapter of Gene- 
fis, as that he was king as well as high-prieft of Jeru- 
falem ; the other allegorical, whom St Paul defcribes, 
and this allegorical perfon is Jefus Chritft. : 

As the hiftory of this prince and prieft is fo little 
known, it is no wonder, as Selden obferves, that many 
fabulous accounts have been invented of him; of which 
the following may fuffice as a fpecimen. Eutychus 
patriarch of Alexandria relates, that the body of 
Adam having been embalmed according to his order, 
was depofited in a cave under a mountain of the chil- 
dren of Seth; but that Adam before his death had 
commanded that they fhould take away his remains 
from that place, and tranfport them to the middle of 
the earth: that Noah, to follow the orders of his an- 
ceftors, had preferved the bodies of Adam and all the 
patriarchs with him in the ark: that finding himfelf 
near his death, he ordered his fon Shem to take the 
body of Adam, to furnifh himfelf with bread and wine 
for his journey, to take with him Melchifedec the fon 
of Phaleg, and to go to the place in which an angel 
would fhow them where to bury the firft man: that 
Noah added this order, “* Command Melchifedec to 
fix his refidencelin that: place, and to live unmarried all 
his lifetime, becaufe God has chofen him to do fervice 
in his prefence ; command him, that he build no tem- 
ple, “nor fhed the blood of birds, nor four-footed 
beafts, or any other animal; and that he offer no o- 
ther oblations to God but bread and wine.”? This is 
the reafon, accordmg to this author, why Melchifedec; 
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A Greek author, under the name of Athanafius, 


relates, that Melchifedec was the fon of an idolattous We 


king called Melchi and of a queen called Salem.— 
Melchi, having refolved to offer a facrifice to the gods, 
fent his fon Melchifedec to fetch him feven calves. In 
the way the young prince was enlightened by God, 
and immediately returned to his father, to demonftrate 
to him the vanity of his idols. Melchi, in wrath, fent 
him back to fetch the viftims. While he was abfent, 
the king facrificed his eldeft fon, and a great many o- 
ther children, to his gods. Melchifedec returning, 
and conceiving great horror at this butchery, retired 
to mount Tabor, where he lived feven years, without 
clothes, and fed only on wild fruits. At the end of 
feven years, God appeared to Abraham, bid him go 
up to mount Tabor, where he fhould find Melchife- 
dec. He ordered him to cloath him, and to afk his 
bleffing ; which Abraham having done, Melchifedec 
anointed him with oil, and they came down together 
from the mountain. 

MELCOMB-rec1s, a town of Dorfethhire, in 
England, 130 miles from. London, is fituated at the 
mouth of the river Wey, by which it is parted from 
Weymouth. It appears from the name to have been 
anciently the king’s demefne, and from the records to 
have paid quit-rent to the crown all along after king 
Edward I. till it was bought off by the inhabitants 
before they were united to Weymouth. It lies ‘on the 
north fide of the haven, on a peninfula furrounded by 
the fea on all fides except on the north. The ftreets 
are broad and well paved, and many of the houfes 
large and high. It fent members to parliament in the 
reign of king Edward I. before Weymouth had that 
privilege. It was by parliament appointed a ftaple in 
the reign of Edward III. In the next reign the 
French burnt it ; and it was thereby rendered fo de- 
folate, that the remaining inhabitants prayed and ob- 
tained a difcharge from cuftoms. On account of its 
quarrels with Weymouth, in the reign of Henry VI. 
its privileges as a port were removed to Pool: but in 
that of queen Elizabeth they were reftored to it by a& 
of parliament, which was confirmed in the next reign, 
on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth fhould 
make but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges 
in common; and to this was owing the flourifhing 
ftate of both. In the two reigns laft mentioned, a 
wooden bridge with feventeen arches was built from 
hence to Weymouth; to which, as well as its church, 
the chief contributors were certain citizens of Lon- 
don ; and upon its decay it was rebuiltin 1770. Here 
isa good market-place and town-hall, to which the 
members of the corporation of Weymouth come to 
attend public bufinefs, as.the inhabitants do to its 
church for public worfhip. For feveral years pait the 
fea has retired from it on the eaft, the priory former- 
ly being bounded by the fea ; but there is now a {treet 
beyond it, from which it is feveral paces to the high- 
water mark. The priory was fituated m the eaft part 
of the town, in Maiden-tftreet, whofe fite occupied a- 
bout an acre, now covered with tenements. On the 


fouth fide ate the remains of the chapel, now convert- 
Near it are the remains of an 
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ed into a malt-houfe. 
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ancient building, formerly anunnery. Here are three 
meeting-houfes and a work-houfe for the poor. The 
church, which is in the middle of the town, has a 
wooden turret for a bell, and had been an old chapel. 
It was rebuilt in 1605, and made parochial, and is a 
handfome fabric, with a beautiful altar-piece painted 
and given by Sir James Thornhill. The port, which 
generally goes by the name of Weymouth, is faid to 
be the beft frequented in the county, and is defended 
by Sandford and Portland caftles. ‘The markets for 
both towns are Tuefdays and Fridays, but there are no 
fairs. Melcomb-regis.is reckoned bigger, more thriving, 
and populous than Weymouth. They are both but one 
corporation and borough, confifting of a mayor, re- 
corder, two bailiffs, an uncertain number of aldermen, 
and twenty-four capital burgeffes. Whoever has been 
a mayor is ever after an alderman. They fend four 
burgeffes to parliament, who are eleéted by fuch as 
have freeholds, whether they inhabit here or not ; and 
the number of voters is near 700. Every elector, as in 
London, has the privilege of voting for four perfons, 
who when chofen are returned, in two diftin@ inden- 
tures, as the burgeffes of Weymouth and the burgef- 
fes of Melcomb- Regis. 

MELD (anc. geog.), a town of Gallia Celtica, 
(called Meldorum Civitas in the Notitia), on the Ma- 
_trona. Now Meaux, a city in Champaign on the 
®* Marne. 

MELEAGER (fab. hift.) a celebrated hero, fon 
of CEneus king of Calydonia, by Althza daughter of 
Theftius, The Parce were prefent at the moment of 
his birth, and predicted his future greatnefs. Clotho 
faid that he would ke brave and courageous ; Lache- 
fis foretold his uncommon ftrength and valour; and 
A\tropos faid that he fhould live as long as that fire- 
brand which was on the fire remained entire and un- 
confumed. Althza no fooner heard this, than fhe 
fnatched the flick from the fire, and kept it with the 
moft jealous care, as the life of her fon totally depend- 
ed upon its prefervation. The fame of Meleager in- 
creafed with his years; he fignalized himfelf in the 
Argonautic expedition, and afterwards delivered. his 
country from the neighbouring inhabitants, who made 
war againft his father at the inftigation of Diana, 
whofe altars Gineus had negle&ted. But Diana pu- 
nifhed the negligence of CEneus by a greater calamity. 
‘She fent a huge wild boar, which laid wafte all the 
country, and feemed invincible on account of its im- 
menfe fize. It became foon a public concern: all 
the neighbouring princes aflembled to deftroy this 
terrible animal; and nothing is more famous in my- 
thological hiftory, than the hunting of the Calydonian 
boar. ‘The iprinces and chiefs that aflembled, and 
which are mentioned by mythologifts, were Meleager 
fon of CEneus, Idas and Lynceus fons of Apharcus, 
Dryas fon of Mars, Caftor and Pollux fons of Jupi- 
ter and Leda, Pirithous fon of lxion, Thefeus fon of 
4Egeus, Anceus and Cepheus fons of Lycurgus, Ad- 
metus fon ef Pheres, Jafon fon of A‘fon, Peleus and 
Telamon fons of /Kacus, Iphicles fon of Amphitryon, 
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ftius; Amphiaraus fon of Oileus, Protheus, Cometes, 
the brothers of Altea, Hippothous fon of Cercyon, 
Leucippus, Adraftus, Ceneus, Phileus, Echion, Lelex, 
Phoenix fon of Amyntor, Panopeus, Hyleus, Hippa- 
fus, Neftor, Mencetius the father of Patroclus, Am- 
phicides, Laertes the father of Ulyffes, and the four 
fons of Hippocoon. This troop of armed men attack- 
ed the boar, and it was at laft killed by Meleager.— 
The conqueror gave the fin and the head to Atalanta, 
who had firft wounded the animal. This irritated the 
reft, and particularly Toxeus and Plexippus the bro- 
thers of Althza, and they endeavoured to rob Ata- 
lanta of the honourable prefent. Meleager defended 
her, and killed his uncles in the attempt. Mean time 
the news of this celebrated conqueft had already reach- 
ed Calydon, and Althea went to the temple of the 
gods to return thanks for the viGtory which her fon 
had gained: But being informed that her brothers 
had been killed by Meleager, fhe in the moment of re- 
fentment threw into the fire the fatal {tick on which 
her fon’s life depended, and Meleager died as foon as 
it was confumed. Homer does not mention the fire. 
brand; whence fome have imagined that this fable is 
pofterior to that poet’s age. But he fays, that the 
death of Toxeus and Plexippus fo irritated Althza, 
that fhe uttered the moft horrible curfes and impreca- 
ticns upon her fon’s head. 

Me Le4GeErR, a Greek poet, the fon of Eucrates, 
was born at Seleucia in Syria, and flourifhed under 
the reign of Seleucus VI. the laft king of Syria. He 
was educated at Tyre ; and died in the ifland of Coos, 
anciently called Merope. He there compofed the 
Greek epigrams called by us the duthologia. ~The dif- 
pofition of the epigrams in this colleQion was often . 
changed afterwards, and many additions have been 
made to them. The monk Planudes put them inte 
the order they are in at prefent, in the year 1380. 

MELEAGRIS, in ornithology, the !Urky; a ge- 
nus of birds belonging to the order of galling. The 
head is covered with fpongy caruncles ; and there is 
likewife a membranaceous longitudinal caruncle on the 
throat. 

There is but one (a) fpecies, wiz. the gallopavo, 
or North American turky of Ray. It has a caruncle 
both on the head and throat ; and the breaft of the 
male is bearded or tufted. He lives upon grain and 
infects: when.the cock ftruts, he blows up his breatft,. 
fpreads and ere¢ts his feathers, relaxes the caruncle on 
the forehead, and the naked parts of the face and neck 
become intenfely red. Barbot informs us that very 
few turkies are to be met with in Guinea, and thofe 
only ia the hands of the chiefs of the European forts 3. 
the negroes declining to breed any on. account of their 
tendernefs, which fufficiently proves them not tobe: 
natives of that climate. He alfo remarks, that neither: 
the common poultry nor ducks are natural to Guinea 
any more than the turky. Neither is that bird a na- 
tive of Afia: the firft that were feen in Perfia were 

brought. 


i (a) Two others were formerly enumerated ; but in the late edition of the Spf. Nat. by Gmelia, they have 
en transferred to a new genus. See PENELorE. 
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eagris, brought from Venice by fome Armenian merchants. 
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They are bred in Ceylon, but not found wild, In 
fact, the turky, properly. fo called, was unknown to 
the ancient naturalifts, and even to the old world, be- 
fore the difcovery of America. It was a bird peculiar 
to the new continent; and is now the commonett 
wild-fowl in the northern parts of that country, where 
they are frequently met with by hundreds in a flock ; 
in the day-time they frequeat the woods, where they 
feed on acorns; and return at night to the f{wamps to 
root, which they do on the trees. They are frequent- 
ly taken by means of dogs, though they run fafter for 
a time; but the dogs perfifting in the purfuit, the 
birds foon grow fatigued, and take to the highetft 
trees, where they will fuffer themfelves to be fhot one 
after another if within reach of the mark{man. This 
fowl was firft feen in France in the reign of Francis I. 
and in England in that of Henry VIII. By the date 
of the reign of thefe monarchs, the firft turkies muit 


have been brought from Mexico, the conqueft of © 


which was completed A. D. 1521. /Elian mentionsa 
bird found in India, which fome writers have fufpe@- 
ed to be the turky ; but Mr Pennant concludes with 
Gefner, that it was either the peacock, or fome bird 
of that genus. 

The turky-hen begins to lay early in the {pring, 
and will often produce a great number of eres, 
which are white, marked with reddifh or yellow 
{pots, or rather freckles. She fits well, and is care- 
ful of her young; of which in this climate fhe will 
often have from fourteen to feventeen for one brood: 
but fhe fcarce ever fits more than once ina feafon, except 
allured thereto by putting freth eggs under her as foon 
as the firft fet are hatched ; for as fhe is a clofe fitter, 
fhe will willingly remain two months on the néft, tho’ 
this conduct, as may be fuppofed, is faid greatly to in- 
jure the bird. Turkies are bred in quantities in fome 
of the northern counties of England, and are driven 
up to London towards autumn for fale in flocks of fe- 
veral hundreds, which are colle&ed from the feveral 
cottages about Norfolk, Suffolk, and neighbouring 
counties, the inhabitants of which think it well worth 
their while to attend carefully to them, by making 
thefe birds a part of their family during the breeding 
feafon. It is pleafing to fee with what facility the 
drivers manage them, by means of abit of red rag faf- 
tened to the end of a ftick, which, from their antipa- 
thy to it as a colour, aés with the fame effe@ as a 
icourge to a quadruped. 

Of the turky there are feveral varieties, which have 
arifen from domettication, The moft common is dark 
grey inclining to black, or barred dufky white and 
black. ‘There is alfo a beautiful variety of a fine deep 
copper colour, with the greater quills pure white, and 
the tail of a dirty white ; it is when old a moft beauti- 
ful bird. A variety with a pure white plumage is alfo 
now not unfrequent, and appears very beautiful. It 
was once efteemed as a great rarity, and the breed 
{uppofed originally to have arifen in Holland. In the 
Leverian Mufeum is alfo acommon turky, with a large 
tuft of feathers on its head, much refembling one ti- 
gured by Albin, 

MELES, in zoology. See Ursus. 

Metes (anc. geog.), a fine river running by the 
walls of Smyrna in Ionia, with a cave at its head, where 
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Homer is {aid to have written his poems. 
it Homer takes his original name Melafizencs, given 
him by his mother Critheis, as heing born on its banks, 
(Herodotus.) _ 

MELETIANS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, the name 
of a confiderable party who adhered to the caufe of 
Meletius bifhop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, after 
he was depofed, about the year 306, by Peter bifhop 
of Alexandria, under the charge of his having facri- 
ficed to the gods, and having been guilty of other hei- 
nous crimes; though Epiphanius makes his only fail. 
ing to have been an exceflive feverity againft the lapfed. 
This difpute, which was at firft a perfonal difference 
between Meletius and Peter, became a religious con- 
troverfy ; and the Meletian party fubfifted in the fifth 
century, but was condemned by the firft council of 
Nice. 

MELIA, Azapzracu, or the Bead tree, in bo- 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging ta 
the deeandria clafs of plants; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 23d order Trihilate. The 
calyx is quinquedentated ; the petals five; the ne@a- 
rium cylindrical, as long as the corolla, with its mouth 
ten-toothed : the fruit is a plum with a quinquelocu- 
lar kernel. There are three f{pecies, all of them exotic 
trees of the Indies, rifling near 20 feet high ; adorned 


with large pinnated or wiiged leaves, and clufters of, 


pentapetalous flowers. They are all propagated by 
feeds fown on hot-beds. 

MELIANTHUS, Honey-rrower, in botany: A 
genus of the angiofpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 24th order Corydales. The calyx is penta- 
phyllous, with the lowermoft leaf gibbous: there are 
four petals, with the ne&tarium under the loweft ones. 
The capfule is quadrilocular. There are two fpecies. 
1. Chemajorhath athick, ligneous, {preading root; many 
upright, ligneous, durable ftalks, rifing fix or eight feet 
high ; garnifhed with large pinnated leaves, of four or 
five pair of ferrated lobes terminated by an odd one; 
and, from the fides and tops of the ftalks, long fpikes 
of chocolate-coloured flowers. 2. The minor hath a 
root like the former ; upright, ligneous, foft, durable 
ftalks, rifing four or five feet high; garnifhed with 
{maller pinnated leaves; and from the fides and ends 
of the branches, long, loofe, pendulous bunches of 
flowers tinged with green, faffron colour, and red.-—— 
Both the fpecies flower about June: but rarely pro- 
duce feeds in this country. They are very ornamental, 


both in foliage and flower, and merit admittance in e+. 


very collection. They are eafily propagated by fuckers 
and cuttings. They thrive beit in a dry foil, and ina 
fheltered warm expofure. 

MELIBOEA (ane. geog.), an ifland of Syria, at 
the mouth of the Orontes; which, before it falls into 
the fea, forms a fpreading lake round it. This ifland 
was famous for its purple dye. Thought to bea co- 
lony of Theffalians; and hence Lucretius’s epithet, 
Theffalicus. 

MELICA, roprcrass: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order 
Gramina. ‘The calyx is bivalved, biflorous, with an 


embryo of a flower betwixt the two florets. There 
are three fpecies; of which the moft remarkable is 
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And from Mel am 
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Melica. 
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Meliceres the nutans. It is a native of feveral parts of Britain, 


i 


and the adjacent iflands ; and the inhabitants of fome 


Melinum. of the weftern iflands make ropes of it for fifhing-nets, 


bevy 


as it will bear the water for a long time without rot- 
ting. 

MELICERES, in furgery, a kind of encyfted tu- 
mors, fo called when their contents are of the con- 
fiftence of honey. 

MELICERTA, Mezicertes, or Melicertus (fab. 
hift.), a fon-of Athamas and Ino. He was faved by 
his mother from the fury of his father, who prepared 
to dafh him againit a wall as he had done his brother 
Learchus. The mother was fo terrified that fhe threw 
herfelf into the fea with Melicerta in her arms. Nep- 
tune had compaffion on the misfortunes of Ino and 
her fon. He changed them both into fea deities. 
Ino was called Leucothoé or Matuta; and Melicerta was 
known among the Greeks by the name of Palemon, 
and among the Latins by that of Portumnus. Some 
fuppofe that the Ifhmian games were inftituted in 
honour of Melicerta. 

MELILLA, an ancient town of Africa in the king- 
dom of Fez, and in the province of Garet. It was ta- 
ken by the Spaniards in'1469, but returned back to 
the Moors. W. Long. 2.9. N. Lat. 35. 20. 

~ MELILOT. See Trirotium. 

MELINDA, a kingdom 6n the eaft eoaft of Africa, 
fituated, according to fome, between the third and 
fourth degree of fouth latitude; though there is great 
difagreement among geographers as to its extent. It 
is allowed by all, however, that the coafts are very 
dangerous ; being full of rocks and fhelves, and the 
fea at fome feafons very liable to tempefts. The king- 
dom of Melinda is for the moft part rich and fertile ; 


producing almoft all the neceflaries of life except wheat 
and rice, both which are brought thither from Cam- 
baya and other parts; and thofe who cannot purchafe 
them make ufe of potatoes in their ftead, which are 


here fine, large, and in great plenty. They likewife 
abound with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 
and other efculents, and with melons of exquilite tafte. 
They have alfo great plenty of venifon, game, oxen, 
fheep, hens, geefe, and other poultry, &c. and one breed 

* of fheep whofe tails weigh between 30 and 4o pounds. 
The capital city is alfo called Melinda. 

MELINUM, in natural hiftory, the name of an 
earth famous in the earlieft ages of painting, being 
the only white of the great painters of antiquity; and, 
according to Pliny’s account, one of the three colours 
with which alone they performed all their works, It 
is a fine, white, marly earth, of a very. compact tex- 
ture, yet remarkably light;, a fort of texture which 
muft render any earth fit for the painter’s ufe that is 
of a proper.colour. It is frequently found forming a 
ftratum in the earth, lying immediately under the ve- 
getable mould. It is of a very {mooth but not glofly. 
furface ; is very foft to the touch; adheres firmly to 
the tongue; is eafily broken between the fingers; and 
ftains the fkin in handling. It melts readily in the 
mouth, and is perfeGly fine; leaving not the leaft grit- 
tinefs between. the teeth; thrown into water, it makes 


a loud bubbling and hifling noife, and moulders away | 


into a fine powder.. It does not ferment with acids; 
and fuffers no change in the fire. Thefe are the cha- 


td 
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racters by which the melinum of the ancients is diftin. 
guithed from all-other white earths. It is ftill found 
in the fame place from which the painters of old had 
it, viz. the ifle of Milo or Melos, from wheace it had 
its name; and is common in molt of the adjacent 
iflands. lt has of late been tried here; but is found 
not to make fuch a bright paint as the other fub- 
ftances now employed. It is not, however, liable, 
like them, to turn yellow: hence it would feem to be 
worth the confideration of perfons in the colour-trade ; 
efpecially as it might be had in any quantities for the 
carriage. 

MELISSA (fab. hift.), a daughter of Meliffus 
king of Crete, who with her filter Amalthea fed Ju- 
piter with the milk of goats. She firft found out the 
means of collecting honey; whence it has been fabled 
that fhe was changed into a bee, as her name is the 
Greek word for that infea. 

MELISSA, Baum: A genus of the gymnofper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 42d or- 
der Verticillaae. ‘The calyx is arid, a little plane 
above, with the upper lip having its dents nearly of 
equal height : the upper lip of the corolla is arched and 
bifid; the under one, with the middle lobe, cordate d. 
There are feveral fpecies; but the moi remarkable are 
the following. 1. The officinalis, or common baum, 
has fibrous perennial roots; many upright, fquare, 
branchy, annual ftalks, rifing two or three feet high: 
garnifhed with oblong, indented, oppofite leaves, by 
pairs, two or three inches long, and half as broad ; 
and from the upper axillas verticillate clufters of {malt 
white flowers upon fingle footitalks. There is alfo a 
kind with variegated leaves. 2. The grandiflora, or 
Hetrurian calamint, hath fibrous perennial roots and 
annual ftalles, rifing about a foot high, garnifhed with 


oblong, oval, indented, hairy, oppofite leaves; and from 


the upper axillas verticillate ciufters of large purple 
flowers on forked footftalks. 3. The calamintha, or. 
common calamint of the fhops, has fibrous perennial 
roots; upright, fquare, branchy hairy ftalks, rifing a 
foot high; roundifh, indented, oppolite leaves; and 
verticillate clufters of {mall bluifh flowers, on forked 
footftalks aslong as the flowers. All thefe {pecies are 
eafily propagated by offsets. 

Medicinal uf2s. 
tion, has a pleafant {mell, fomewhat of the lemon kind ; 
anda weak, roughifh, aromatic talte. The young fhoots 
have the ftrongeit flavour; the flowers, and the herb 
itfelf when old or produced in very rich moitt foils or 
rainy feafons, are: much weaker both in fmell and tafte. 
Baum is appropriated, by the writers on the materia 
medica, to the head, ftomach, and uterus; and in all 
diforders of thefe parts is faid to do extraordinary fer- 
vice. So high an opinion have fome chemitts entertain< 
ed of this plant, that they have expected to find in it 
a medicine which. fhould prolong life beyond the ufual 
period.. The prefent practice, however, holds it in. no 
great efteem; and ranks it (where it certainly delerves 
to be) among the weaker corroborants.. Infufions of. 
the leaves. in water fmell agreeably .of the herb, but. 
have not much tafte, though on being infpiffated they 
leave a confiderable quantity of. a bitterifh auftere ex- 
tract. Infufions of baum do not, like other aromatics, 


2 offends 


The firft fpecies, when in perfecs . 


Mel’ 


- 
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Meliffus offend the head, as-is complained of from fage, &c. 


tl 


Cold infufions in water or fpirit are far better than 


Melitus. the cohobated diftilled water, and are the beft prepa- 


Socrates. 


rations from the plant. On dittilling the frefh herb 
with water, it impregnates the firft running pretty 
ftrongly with its grateful favour. When large quan- 
tities are fubjected to the operation at once, there fe- 
parates and rifes to the furface of the aqueous fluid a 
{mall portion of effential oil, which fome call o/. Syria, 
and others o/. Germanis. It ‘is of a yellowifh colour, 
and of a very fragrant fmell. 

MELISSUS of Samos, a Greek philofopher, was 
the fon of Rhagines and the difciple of Parmenides ; 
and lived about 440 B.C. He pretended that the 
‘univerfe is mfinite, immoveable, and without a vacuum. 
Themiftocles was among his pupils. 

MELITE (anc. geog.), an ifland referred to Africa 
by Scylax and Ptolemy; but nearer Sicily, and allot- 
ted to it by the Romans: commended for its commo- 
dious harbours; for a city well built, with artificers of 
every kind, efpecially weavers of fine linen; all owing 
to the Phoenicians the firft colonitts. Now Malta ; 
remarkable for St Paul’s fhipwreck. See Marra. 

Metre, Melita, or Afelitina Infula; an land on the 
coaft of Illyricum in the Adriatic. The Catwh AMe- 
lite: (Pliny) were famous, Now Melede, the name of 
the ifland Samos. See Samos. 

Me ite (anc. geog.), a town of Ionia, ftruek out 
of the number of Ionian towns on account of the ar- 
rogance of the people, and Smyrna admitted in lieu of 
it. The fituation not faid. 

MELITENSIS rerra, the Earth of Malta: an 
earth of which there are two very different kinds; the 
one of the genus of boles, the other of the marles. ‘The 
latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 
name; the former is the Malta earth now in ufe: but 
Both being brought from the fame place, are confu- 
fedly called by the fame name, The Maltefe marle, 
which is the terra Melitenfis of medicinal authors, 1s a 
loofe, crumbly, and very light earth, of an unequal and 
irregular texture; and, when expofed to the weather, 
foon falls into fine foft powder: but when preferved 
and dried, it becomes a loofe, light mafs, of a dirty 
white colour, with a greyifh caft: it is rough to the 
touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very eafily crum- 
bled to powder between. the fingers, and {tains the 
hands. Thrown into the water, it fwells, and after- 
wards moulders away into a fine powder. It ferments 
very violently with acid menftruums. 
found in:great abundance in the ifland of Malta, and 
the latter has been much efteemed as a remedy againit 
the bites of venomous animals. The other has fupplied 
its place in the. German fhops; and is-ufed there asa 
cordial, fudorific, and aftringent. 

MELITO (canonized), bifhop of Sardis in Lydia, 
in the fecond century; remarkable for the apolégy 


he prefented to the emperor Aurelius, in favour of the - 


Chriftians; om which Eufebius and the other ancient 

ecclefiaftical writers beftow-great praifes: "but that apo-. 

logy and all Melite’s-other works are loft. - 
MELITUS, a Greek orator and poet, the accufer of: 


difcovering the iniquity of the fentence they had pal- 
fed againft that great philofopher, put Melitus to death, 


400 B.C... 


Lae 
MELLAN (Claude), an engraver of confiderable ae a 


Both kinds are- 


The Athenians, after the death of Socrates, ., 
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note, was a native of Abbeville in Picardy, and born 
in 1601. His father was the receiver of the cuftoms 
in that town; and he took great care of the educa- 
tion of his fon. His genius for drawing difcovering 
itfelf very early in life, he was fent to Paris, and placed 
under the direction of Simon Vouet in order to per- 
fet himfelf in that art, and his ftudies promifed fuc- 
cefs ; but he was diverted from his application to them 
by the defire he had of learning the management of 
the graver, which he acquired with much facility. From 
Paris, at the age of fixteen, he went to Rome, where 
he engraved a confiderable number of plates, many of 
which are held in great eftimation ; particularly thofe 
for the Juftinian Gallery, the portrait of the Marquis 
Juftinian, and that of Pope Urban VIII. Returning 
to France, he married at Paris, and fettled there in 
1654. The king of.France being made acquainted 
with his merit, afligned him apartments in the Louvre, 
in the double quality of a painter and an engraver. 
He acquired a competent fortune, and was greatly 
efteemed by all who knew him. 
aged 87. 


Florent le Comte tells us, ** That Charles II. was - 


fo much pleafed with his performances, that he in- 
vited him to come into England, making him at the 
fame time very advantageous offers. But the love of 
his country (continues that author) prevented his ac- 
cepting of them.” 

It is remarked, that moft of the plates which he en- 
eraved at Rome, and before he went thither, are ex- 
ecuted in the ufual manner; that is, with parallel 


ftrokes, croffed with fecond and third ftrokes, as the: 


depth of the fhadows might require. But afterwards 


he adopted a new mode of working with fingle ftrokes - 


only, without any fecond ftrokes laid upon them; and 
the fhadows are expreffed by the fame ftrokes being 
made ftronger and brought nearer to each other. The 
effect which he produced by. this method of engraving 
is foft and clear. 
he fucceeded very happily; but, in large compofitions, 


where great depth of fhadow was required, he has - 


failed. His neateft plates inthis ftyle have an unfi- 
nifhed appearance, by no. means fuitable to large en- 
gravings; but at the fame time a lightnefs exceeding- 


ly agreeable when confined to {mall ones. According ; 
to Le Comte, the works of. this mafter amount to » 


342. 


MELLER,; a lake of Sweden, 80 miles long, and | 


30 broad; on which ftands the city of Stockholm. 


MELLI, with the country of the Mundingoes, in : 


Africa. The country formerly called Me/li, now chief- 


ly inhabited by the Mundingoes; who ttill retain pretty: 
much of the character aferibed to the people of Melli, . 
lies to the fouth of the river Gambia; om the weft it - 


borders on the kingdom.of Kabo; on the. fouth it has 
Melli, properly fo called, and the mountains that part 
it from. Guinea; and on the eafl it extendsto the king- 
dom of:Gago. A great part of this country we are 


little acquainted with; as-is the cafe with regard to 
moft of the inland territories ‘of Africa,.but towards . 
the fea-coaft this country is-a little better known. 

The firit place of note we meet with is Kachao, a 
Portuguefe colony, fituated on the river of St’ Do- 
mingo, which falls.into the fea about-26 leagues below - 


this-s 


He died in 1688, . 


In fingle figures and {mall fubjects - 


{ 
4 
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Melli. 
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this town.—-About 26 leagues above Kachao, on the admirable treatife thould never, before have been pub. Melnoth, 
ath fame fide of the river, is another trading town called licly known (it having been commonly attributed ta Wieigehias 


Melli, 
Melm 


Farini, where, in the months of O&ober and Novem- the firft earl of Egmont, and particularly by Mr Wal. 


ber, one may trade for about half the quantity of wax 
and ivory which is traded for at Kachao. Here are 
alfo fome flaves to be bought.—Bot is a village near 
the mouth of the river Gefves, where moft of the tra- 
ders buy rice; which is in great plenty there, and very 
good.—Gelves isa village on a river of the fame name, 
on which the Portuguefe have a factory. At Gefves 
one may trade yearly for 250 flaves, 8c or 100 quin- 
tals of wax, and as many of ivory. ‘Near the mouth 
ef the river of Gefves is a village called Kurbali, 
where there is a confiderable trade for falt; here are 
alfo fome flaves and ivory. Rio Grande, or the Great 
River, runs about 10 or 12 leagues to the fouth of 
the river of Gefves. About 80 leagues from the mouth 
of it is a nation of Negroes, who are good traders in 
ivory, rice, millet, and fome flaves. They are called 
Analons, Over-againft the mouth of Rio Grande is 
a clufter of iflands called Bifago J/les; the moft con- 
fiderable of which is Caflagut, being about fix leagues 
jong and two broad ; its foil is very good, and produ- 
ces millet, ‘rice, and all kinds of pulfe, befides orange 
and palm-trees, and many others. This ifland, with 
thofe of Carache, Canabac, and La Gallina, are the 
only ones where the Europeans may trade with fome 
fecurity. They trade, however, fometimes at the other 
iflands, but they muft be extremely cautious; and yet 
after all their precautions, they will be robbed and 
murdered if they venture to go afhore. The river 


Nunho runs 16 leagues to the fouth of Rio Grande ; 
it is very confiderable, and comes from a vatt diftance 
in-land, One may buy here 300 quintals of ivory and 


100 flaves a-year. Rice grows here admirably well, 
and is very cheap. There are every-where fugar-canes 
which grow naturally; and plants of indigo, which 
might turn to good account. The trade is carried on 
here from March till Auguft. In the river of Sierra 
Leone, the late Royal African company of England 
had, in the year 1728, two iflands; the one, called 
Taff, a large flat ifland, near three leagues in circum- 


- ference, in which the company’s flaves had a good plans 


tation; the reft of the ifland is covered with wood, 
among which are filk-cotton trees of an unaccountable 
fize. The other ifland is Benfe, whereon ftood a re- 
gular fort. It was formerly the refidence of one of 
the Englith chiefs, 

MELMOTH (William, Efq;), a learned and wor- 
thy bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, was born in 1666. In 
conjunction with Mr Peere Williams, Mr Melmoth was 
the publifher of Vernon’s Reports, under an order of 
the court of chancery. He had once an intention of 
printing his own Reports; and a fhort time before his 
death advertifed them at the end of thofe of his coad- 
jutor Peere Williams, as then aétually preparing for 
the prefs. ‘They have, however, not yet made their 
appearance. But the performance for which he juftly 
#eferves to be held in perpetual remembrance is, “‘ The 
Great Importance of a Religious Life ;? concerning 
which it may be mentioned, to the credit of the age, 
that notwithitanding many large editions had before 
been circulated, 42,000 copies of this ufeful treatife 
have been fold in the laft 18 years. It is a fomewhat 
Gingular circumftance, that the real author of this moft 


pole in his Catalogue); which ig the more furprifing, 
as the author is plainly pointed out in the following 
fhort charatter prefixed to the book itfelf: « It may 
add weight, perhaps, to the refleGtions contained in 
the following pages, to inform the reader, that the au- 
thor’s life was one uniform exemplar of thofe precepts 
which, with fo generous a zeal, and fuch an elegant 
and affecting fimplicity of ftyle, he endeavours to re: 
commend to general practice. He left others to con- 
tend for modes of faith, and inflame themfelves and the 
world with endlefs controverfy: it was the wifer pur- 
pofe of his more ennobled aim, to a& up to thofe clear 
rules of condué& which revelation hath gracioufly pre- 
{cribed. He poffeffed by temper every moral virtue ; 
by religion every Chriftian grace. He had a humani- 
ty that melted at every diftrefs; a charity which not 
only thought no evil, but fufpected none. He exer- 
cifed his profeffion with a fkill and integrity which no- 
thing could equal but the difinterefted motive that ani- 
mated his labours, or the amiable modeity which ac- 
companied all his virtues. He employed his induftry, 
not to gratify his own defires; no man indulged him- 
felf lefs: not to accumulate ufelefs wealth ; no maa 
more difdained fo unworthy a purfuit; it was for the 
decent advancement of his family, for the generous af- 
fiftanee of his friends, for the ready relief of the indi- 
gent. How often did he exert his diftinguithed abi- 
lities, yet refufe the reward of them, in defence of the 
widow, the fatherlefs, and him that had none to help 
him! In a word, few have ever paffed a more ufeful, 
not one a more blamelefs life; and his whole time wae - 
employed either in doing good or in meditating it. 
He died on the 6th day of April 1743, and lies buried 
under the cloifter of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. mem. Pats 
OPT. MER. FIL. Dic,” The fon, by whom this charac- 
ter is drawn, is William Melmoth, Efq; the celebrated 
tranflator of Pliny and of Cicero’s Letters; and au- 
thor of thofe which pafs under the name of Sir Thomas 
Fiizofborne, 

MELOCHIA, Jews mAttow, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the pentandria order, belonging to the mono- 
delphia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 37th order, Columntfere. The cap- 
fule is quinquelocular and monofpermous. There 
are feveral {pecies; but the only remarkable one is 
the olitorius, or common Jews-mallow, which is a 
native of the warm parts of Afia and America.— 
It is an annual plant, which rifes about two feet 
high, dividing into feveral branches, garnifhed with 
leaves of different fizes and forms: fome are fpear- 
fhaped, others are oval, and fome almoft heart- 
fhaped: they are of a deep green, and flightly in- 
dented on their edges, having near their bafe two 
briftly reflexed fegments. ‘Ihey have very long flen- 
der footitalks, efpecially thofe which grow on the. 
lower part of the branches. - The flowers fit clofe on 
the oppolite fide of the branches to the leaves, coming 
out fingly ; they are compofed of five {mall yel- 
low petals, and a great number of ftamina furrounds 
ing the oblong germen, which is fituated in the cen- 
tre of the flower, and afterwards turns to a rough 
{welling capfule two inches long, ending in a point, 
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and having four cells filled with angular greenith feeds. 
This fpecies is cultivated about the city of Aleppo in 
Syria, and in the Eaft Indies, as a pot-herb; the 
Jews boiling the leaves, and eating them with their 
meat. It is fuppofed by Rauwolf to be the olus Fu- 
daicum of Avicenna, and the corchorum of Pliny. 

. MELODUNUM, (ane. geog.), a town of the Ce- 
nones in Gallia Celtica above Lutetia; now Melun, 
in the ifle of France, on the Seine. 

MELODY, in mufic, a fucceffion of founds ran- 
ged in fuch a manner, according to the laws of rhyth- 
mus and modulation, that it may form a fentiment 
agreeable to the ear. Vocal melody is called finging ; 
and that which is performed upon inftruments may 
be termed /ymphonic melody. , 

The idea of rhythmus neceffarily enters into that of 
melody. An air is not an air but in proportion as the 
laws of meafure and quantity are obferved. The fame 
fucceffion of founds is fufceptible of as many different 
characters, as many different kinds of melody, as the 
various ways by which its emphatic notes, and the 
quantities of thofe which intervene, may be diverfified ; 
and the change in duration of the notes alone, may 
difguife that very fucceffion in fuch a manner that it 
cannot be known. Thus, melody in itfelf is nothing ; 
it is the rhythmus or meafure which determines it, and 
there can be no air without time. If then we abftra&t 
meafure from both, we cannot compare melody with 
harmony; for to the former it is effential, but not at all 
to the latter. 

Melody, according to the manner in which it is 
confidered, has a relation to two different principles. 
When regarded only as agreeable to the proportions of 
found and the rules of modulation, it has its principle 
in harmony ; fince it is a harmonical analyfis, which 
exhibits the different gradations of the fcale, the chords 
peculiar to each mode, and the laws of modulation, 
which are the fole elements that compofe an air. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the whole power of melody 
is limited to that of pleafing the ear by agreeable 
founds, as the eye may be pleafed with an agreeable 
afflemblage of fuitable colours. But when confidered as 
an imitative art, by which we may affe& the mind 
with various images, excite different emotions in the 
heart, inflame or foothe the paffions ; by which, in a 
word, we produce different effeéts upon our moral fa- 
culties, which are not to be effe@tuated by the in- 


_ fluence of external fenfe alone, we muft explore ano- 


ther principle for melody: for in our whole internal 
frame there appears t6 be no power upon which either 
harmony alone, or its neceffary refults, can feize, to 
affe&t us in fuch a manner. 

What then is the fecond principle? It is as much 
founded on nature as the firft ; but, in order to difco- 
ver its foundation in nature, it will require a more ac- 
curate though fimpler obfervation, and a more exqui- 
fite degree of fenfibility in the obferver. This prin- 
eiple is the fame which varies the tone of the voice, 
when we fpeak, according as we are interefted in 
what we fay, and according to the different emo- 
tions which we feel in exprefling it. It is the accent 
of languages which determines the melody of every 
nation ; it is the aceent which determines us to em- 
ploy the emphafis of fpeaking while we fing, and to 
Speak with more or lefs energy aecording as the lan- 
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language whofe accents are the mott fentible, ought to 
produce a more paffionate and more lively’ melody ; 
that which has httle accentuation, or none at all, can 
only produce a cold and languid melody, without cha- 
ra€ter and without expreffion. Thefe are the true 
principles: in proportion as we depart from them, 
when we {peak of the power of mufic upon the 
human heart, we fhall become unintelligible to our- 
felves and others ; our words will be without mean- 
ing. 
If mufic does not imprefs the foul with images but 
by melody, if from thence it obtains its whole power, 
it muft follow, that all mufical founds which are not 
pleafing by themfelves alone, however agreeable to 
harmony they may be, is not an imitative mufic ; and, 
being incapable, even with its moft beautiful chords, 
either to prefent the images of things, or to excite the 
finer feelings, very foon cloys the ear, arid leaves al- 
ways the heart in cold indifference. It follows like- 
wife, that notwithftanding the parts which harmony 
has introduced, and which the prefent tafte of mufic 
fo wantonly abufes, wherever two different melodies 
are heard at the fame time, they countera& each oe 
ther, and deftroy the effeéts of both, however beauti- 
ful each may be when performed alone : from whence 
it may be judged with what degree of tafte the French 
compofers have introduced in their operas the mifer- 
able practice of accompanying one air with another, as 
well in finging, which is the native expreffion of pa- 
thos and fentiment, as in inftrumental performances ; 
which is the fame thing as if whtmfical orators fhould 
take it in their heads to recite two orations at the fame 
time, that the elegance of each might derive more 
force from the other. 

So much for Rouffeau. The tranflator, however, 
has reafon to fear, that the caufes by which national 
melody is diverfified and chara&terifed, are more pro- 


found and permanent than the mere accentuation of 


language. ‘This indeed may have great influence in 
determining the nature of the rhythmus, and the place 
of emphatic notes; but very little in regulating the 


nature of the emphafis and expreffion themfelves. If 


Rouffeau’s principle be true in its full extent, he muft 


of neceflity acknowledge, that an air which was never 


fet or intended for words, however melodious, cannot 
be imitative: he muft likewife confefs, that what is 
imitative in one nation cannot be fuch in another : nor 
can it be denied upon his hypothefis, that the recita- 
tive, which is formed upon the mode of fpeaking, is 
the moft forcible of all melodies; which is abfurd. 
His other obfervations are at once judicious and pro- 
found. Though it is impoffible to exhibit the beauty 
and variety of harmony by playing the fame melody 
at the fame time upon different keys, admitting thofe 
keys to form among themfelves a perfe& chord, which 
will of confequence preferve all the fubfequent notes in 
the fame intervals ; yet this perfe& harmony would by 
no means be uniformly pleafing to the ear. We muff 


therefore of neceflity introduce lefs perfe& chords to 
vary and increafe the pleafure, and thefe chords in any 
eomplex fyftem of mufic muft of neceffity produce 
diffonances. It then becomes the bufinefs of the com- 
pofer to be careful that thefe difcords may arife as na- 
turally from, and return as naturally to, perfe& har- 
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mony as poffible. All thefe caufes muft inevitably 
vary the melody of the different parts ; but ftill, amidit 
all thefe difficulties, the artift ought to be zealous in 
preferving the melody of each as -homegeneous with 
the others as poffible, that the refult of the whole may 
be in fome meafure uniform. Otherwife, by counter- 
acting each other, the parts will reciprocally deftroy 
the effe&ts one of another. 

MELOE, in zoology; a genus of infeéts of the 
order of coleoptera. The antennz aré jointed, the laft 
joint being oval; the breaft is roundith ; the elytra are 
foft and flexible ; and the head is inflected, and gib- 
bous. The infeéts of this genus are divided into two 
families ; one without wings, and having the elytra 
fhorter than the abdomen; the other winged, with 
elytra fhorter than the body and wholly covering the 
wings.—The moft remarkable fpecies are, 

1. The profcarabeus; the colour of which is black, 

“but without brightnefs, though intermixed with a 
{mall degree of purple, efpecially towards the under 
part of the body. Its head, which is large, is dotted; 
as is the thorax, which is narrower, round, and with- 
out amargin. ‘The elytra are as foft as leather, fha- 
greened, and cover but part of the abdomen. They 
are, as it were, cut off obliquely from the inner to 
‘the outer part, being fhorter towards the future, long- 
er on the fides. ‘There are no wings under the elytra. 
The abdomen is large, efpecially that of thé female, 
‘in which it far exceeds the elytra.—This infe& makes 
‘its abode on the fide of wet roads and in woods. Its 
food are infeéts, violet leaves, and delicate herbs. 
‘There oozes from its body a fat unétuous matter of 
an agreeable {mell. ‘The males are lefs than the fe- 
males. 


ry . . . y 
2. The veficatorius, or bliftering meloe, is nine or 
ten lines in length, of a fhining green colour mixed 


with azure. It multiplies greatly. They are fome- 
times feen flying in fwarms. A naufeous f{mell, not 
unlike that of mice, befpeaks their approach; which 
{cent leads to the difcovery of them when they are 
fought for in order to make a provifion. | When 
dried, they are fo light, that 50 fcarce weigh one 
dram. They prey upon the leaves of trees and fhrubs, 
and in preference take to thofe of the afh-tree. The 
odorous particles exhaled by thefe infefts, are extreme- 
ly corrolive. Great caution fhould be ufed in picking 
them up. People have been known to be feized with 
violent heat of urine, voiding of blood, for having 
gathered a quantity of them during the heat of the 
fun with their hands bare, or for having fail afleep 
under trees where {warms of them had fettled. The 
copulation of thefe infects is performed during the 
moft intenfe heat of the day. 

There are many other fpecies, differing in fize, fi- 
gure, and colour. Nature has apparelled almoft all of 
them in a fplendid manner. Green, azure, and gold, 
render them dazzling to the eyes. They are moft 
common in the fouthern parts of the continent. In 
this genus, as well as in fome others, the females court, 
and in the act take the place of the males. The fe 
males depofit their eggs in the ground, whence pro- 
ceed larve, which pafs through the ftate of chryfa- 
lids in order to attain to that of meloes. 

U/es. Oil in which infeéts of the fir/? {pecies have been 
infufed is {aid to be an excellent topical for wounds and 
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the fcorpion’s fting. 
tion of falve for plague fores. The infects bruifed 
and mixed with oil or honey, Linnzus fays, are com- 
mended as a remedy in the rabies canina. 

The fecond {pecies is the cantharis of the fhops ; 
which, when bruifed, is univerfally ufed as a blifter- 
ing plafter. The largeft and moft efteemed of this 
fort come from Italy. Cantharides are extremely acri- 
moniov&: applied to the fkin, they firft inflame, and 
afterwards excoriate the part, raifinz a more perfect 
blifter than any of the vegetable acrids, and occafion- 
ing a more plentiful difcharge of ferum. All the 
bliftering compofitions have cantharides for their ba- 
fis. The external application of cantharides is often 
followed by a ftrangury, accompanied with thirft and 
feverifh heat: this inconvenience may be remedied by 
foft unQuous or mucilaginous liquors liberally drank. - 

Cantharides taken internally often occafion a dif- 


_charge of blood by urine, with exquifite pain. If the 


dofe is confiderable, they feem to inflame and exul- 
cerate the whole inteftinal canal; the ftools become 
mucous and purulent; the breath fetid and cadaver- 
ous ; intenfe pains are felt in the lower belly; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving mad, and dies. All 
thefe terrible confequences have fometimes happened 
from a few grains. Herman relates, that he has known 
a quarter of a grain inflame the kidneys, and occafion 
bloody urine with violent pain. There are neverthe- 
lefs cafes in which this ftimulating fly, given in larger 
dofes, proves not only fafe, but of fingular efficacy 
for the cure of difeafes that yield httle to medicines 
of a milder clafs. In cold phlegmatie fluggifh habits, 
where the vifcera are overloaded, and the kidneys and 
ureters obftruéted with. thick vifcid mucous matter, 
cantharides have excellent effects : here the abounding 
mucus defends the folids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itfelf expelled; when the medicine ought to 
be difcontinued. Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great fuccefs in dropfies, obftinate fuppreffions of 
urine, and ulcerations of the bladder; giving very 
confiderable dofes made into bolufes with camphor 3 
and interpofing large draughts of emulfions, milk, or 
other emollent liquids: by this means, the exceffive 
irritation, which they would otherwife have occafioned, 
The camphor did 
not perhaps contribute fo much to this effec as is 
generally imagined, fince it has no fenfible quality 
that promifes any confiderable abatement of the acri- | 
mony of cantharides: nitre would anfwer all that the 
camphor is fuppofed to perform’ this, with milk, or 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, drank in large quan- 
tity, are the beft correctors. Cantharides, in very 
{mall dofes, may be given with fafety alfo in other 
cafes. Dr Mead obferves, that the obftinate gleet- 
ings which frequently remain after the cure of venereal 
maladies, and which rarely yield to balfamic medf- 
cines, are effectually remedied by cantharides ; and 
that no one remedy is more efficacious in leprous dif- 
orders; in which laft, proper purgatives are to be 
occafionally taken during the ufe of the cantharides. 
The beft and fafeit preparation of cantharides for 
thefe purpofes, is a f{pirituous tinéture; and indeed, 
in all cafes, the tinGiure is far preferable, for internal 

ufe, to the fly in fubftance. 
The virtues of cantharides are extraCied by reGtified 
{pirit 


It enters alfo into the compofi- Me'oe. 
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arife in diftillation. ‘The watery and fpirituous ex- 
tracts blifter as freely as the fly in fubftance ; whilft 
the fly remaining after the feveral mentftrua have per- 
formed their office, is to the tafte infipid, and does 
not in the leaft blifter or inflame the fkin. 

MELON, in botany, a f{pecies of cucumrs *, in 
the Linnean fyftem. The female flowers have no fta- 
mina or fummits, but have a very large oval germen, 
fituated below the flower, which turns to an oval 
fruit with feveral cells, filled with oval, acute-pointed, 
compreffed feeds, inclofed in a foft pulp. ‘There is 
a great variety of this fruit cultivated in different parts 
of the world, many of them of no value, fize being 
regarded too much in the markets. The Cantaleupe 
melony fo called from a place in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where this fruit has been long cultivated, and 
whither it was brought from Armenia, is in the great- 
eft eiteem among the curious in every part of Europe. 
Befidesthis, there are alfo the romana, the /uccado, the 
Zatte, the {mall Portugal oy dormer,and the black Galloway 
melons, moft of which are cultivated for an early crop. 

The proper management and culture of melons are 
as. follow: the feeds fhould be procured from good 
melons, of the foundeft fort and higheft flavour, pro- 
duced, as fome have advifed, in a diftant garden ; for 
if fown on the place where it was raifed and ripened, 
it is very apt to degenerate. ‘I’his feed fhould be kept 
three years before it is fown, but not more than 
fix ; and it fhould.be fown at two feafons, or if at 
three it will be ftill better: the firft for the early 
‘crop, to be raifed under frames, fhould be fown about 
the middle of February; the fecond, to be raifed in 
the fame manner, is to be fown about the middle of 
March; and thofe which are defigned for hand or 
ell-glaffes, or to be covered with oil-papers, fhould 
not be fown till about a week in April. 

For thofe of the firft feafon, the feeds may be fown 
on the upper fide of a cucumber-bed, if there be any; 
or, a proper quantity of new loofe dung mutt be pro- 
vided, and thrown on a heap to ferment, and turned 
over, that it may acquire an equal heat; and the plants 
amutt be raifed and managed like cucumbers, until they 
are planted where they are to remain. ‘The beds or 
ridges, where the plants are to remain, fhould be placed 
in a warm fituation, fo that they may be defended 
from all cold and {trong winds, and inclofed in a good 
reed fence. In preparing the earth for thefe plants, 
the Dutch and German gardeners form a mixture of 
a third part of hazel loam, a third part of the fcour- 
‘ing of ditches and ponds, and the fame quantity of 
very rotten dung; which they mix up at leaft one, 
and often two years, before they make ufe of it, fre- 
quently turning it over, fo that the parts may be well 
incorporated ; but the compoft in which Mr Miller 
has found melon plants to fucceed beft in England is 
two-thirds of frefh gentle loam, and one-third of rot- 
ten neat’s dung: if thefe are mixed together one 
year before it is wanted, fo as to have the benefit of 
a winter’s froft and fummer’s heat, obferving to turn 
it over often, and never fuflering weeds to grow upon 
it, this will be found equal to any compoit whatever. 
Before the plants appear, there fhould be a quantity 
of new dung thrown-in a heap, allowing about 15 
wheelbarrows full to each light; which muft be turned 
over two or three times, and in a fortnight it will be 
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the dung where the bed is defigned to be made, which 
in a dry ground fhould not be lefs than a foot ora 
foot and a half deep. The frames fhould then be 
placed over the bed to keep out the wet; but no 
earth fhould be laid upon it for three or four days, 
till it is found of a proper temperature of heat. When 
this is the cafe, the earth may be laid upon it, about 
two inches thick, except in the yniddle of each light, 
where the plants are to be placed, which muft be 
raifed into a hill 15 inches high or more, terminating 
in a flat cone: in two or three days after the earth is 
put on the bed, it will be of a proper temper to re- 
ceive the plants; which fhould be carefully taken up 
with a trowel, fo as to preferve all the fibres of their 
roots; or if the beds cannot be ready for them in 
time, foon after the third or rough leaf is put out, 
it will be a good method to put each plant into a 
{mall pot while they are young, and thefe may be 
plunged into the hot-bed where they were raifed, or 
in a cucumber-bed, where there is-room; and when 
the bed is ready, the plants may be-turned out of the 
pets, with the whole ball of earth to their roots: 
and this is the beft method for the Cantaleupe melon. 
When the plants are placed on the tops of the‘hills, 
they fhould be gently watered once or twice, till they 
have taken good root ; and when they are well fixed 
in the new beds, a greater quantity of earth fhould 
be laid on the beds, preffed down as clofe as poffible, 
and raifed at leaft a foot and a half thick upon the dung 
all over the bed; obferving alfo to raife the frames, . 
that the glaffes may not be too near the plants, left 
the fun fhould fcorch them. When the plants have 
four leaves, the top of the plants fhould be pinched 
off with the finger and thumb, that they may put 
out lateral branches for producing the fruit; and when 
two or more of thefe lateral fhoots are produced, they 
mutt alfo be pinched to force out more. The manage- 
ment of thefe beds is much the fame as that of cucum- 
bers, except that melons require more air and very 
little water. In five or fix weeks the plants will fpread 
over the bed, and reach to the frames, when the alleys 
between the beds fhould be dug out; or in cafe of 
one bed, a trench fhould be made on each fide about 
four feet wide, as low as the bottom of the bedy 
and hot dung wheeled in for a lining, to the fame 
height as the dung of the bed; this fhould be trodden - 
down clofe, and covered with the fame earth that. was 
laid on the bed, to the thicknefs of a foot and a half 
or more, treading it down as clofe as poffible. In 
this way the bed will be extended to the width of 12 
feet, that the roots of the plants may {pread quite 
through it; and the beds will alfo require a frefh 
warmth, which will be of great fervice in fetting of 
the fruit. When the vines have extended fo as to fill 
the frames, and want more room, the frames fhould 
be raifed up with bricks about three inches high, to 
admit the fhoots of the vines to run out under them, 
When the fruit appears, the vines fhould be carefully 
looked over three times a week; and one fhould be 
chofen upon each runner that is fituated neareit the 
ftem, having the largeft foot-ftalk, and appearing to 
be the ftrongeft fruit ; then pinch off all the other fruit 
which may appear upon the fame runner, and pinch 
off the end of the runner at the third joint above the 
fruit; and if the runner is gently pinched at the next 
(3B t jours 
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There is alfoa nother method practifed by fome gar- 
deners to fet this fruit, which is the taking off fome 
of the male flowers, whofe farina is juft ripe and fit 
for the purpofe, laying them over the female fruit, 
and gently ftriking with the nails the male flowers, to 
fhake the farina into the female flowers; whereby they 
are impregnated, and the fruit will foon after {well, 
and manifeft vifible figns of being perfectly fet; fo 
that where the plants are under frames, and the wind 
excluded from them, which is wanted to convey the 
farina from the male to the female flowers, this prac- 
tice may be very neceffary. The glaffes of the hot- 
bed fhould alfo be raifed high, to admit a large fhare 
of air to the plants, otherwife the “fruit will not fet ; 
and if the feafon fhould prove very warm, the glaffes 
may be frequently drawn off, efpecially in an evening, 
to receive the dews, provided there is little wind ftir- 
ring: but they fhould not remain off the whole night, 
left the cold fhould prove too great. When the plants 
have extended themfelves from under the frames, in 
cold weather their extremities fhould be covered every 
night with mats, and the plants fhould be watered 
once in a week in dry warm weather, in the alleys be- 
tween the beds. 

For thofe melons that are raifed under bell or hand- 
glaffes, the plants fhould be raifed in the manner al- 
ready directed, and about the latter end of April, ina 
forward feafon, the beds may be made. For this pur- 
pofe, a fufficient quantity of hot-dung fhould be pro- 
vided, allowing eight or nine good wheel-barrows of 
dung to each glafs. For one bed extended in length, 


the trench fhould be cut out three-one-half feet wide, 
and of fuch a length, that the glaffes may not be placed 


nearer than four feet to each other: in digging the 
trench, it fhould be fo fituated, as to allow for the 
widening of the bed three or four feet on each fide; the 
depth muft depend on the nature of the foil; and when 
there is no danger of the beds being injured by the 
wet, the lo@€r it is made the better. When’ the 
dung, prepared as before, is laid on the bed, there 
fhould be a hill for each ‘plant, one foot and a half 
high, and the other part need not be covered more 
than four inches thick ; the glaffes fhould then be pla- 
ecd over the hills, and in two or three days after the 
beds are made they will be fit for receiving the 
plants, which fhould be removed in the manner alrea- 
dy directed. Thefe plants mui be watered at firft, 
to fettle the earth to their roots, and fhaded every 
day, till they have taken new root ; and if the nights 
prove cold, it will be proper to cover the glaffes with 
mats, in order to preferve the warmth of the bed. If 
feveral beds are made, they fhould be placed at-eight 
feet diftance from each other. When the plants have 
taken good root, their tops muft be pinched off, and 


* the pruning muft be the fame as for thofe under frames. 


Jn the day-time, when the weather is warm, the 
glafles fhould be raifed on the oppolite fide to the 
wind, to admit frefh air to the plants 5 and when 
they reach the fides of the glaffes, in favourable 
weather the glaffes muft be fet up on three bricks, 
that the vines may have room to run out under them; 
but when this is done, the beds fhould be covered -all 
ever with earth to the depth of one foot and an half, 
and trod down as clofe as poffible ; andin cold nights, 
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joint above the fruit, it will ftop the fap and fet the fruit. 
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the beds fhould be covered with mats. And as the 
vines of the Cantaleupe melons cannot bear wet with- 
out injury, it will be neceffary to arch the beds over 
with props to fupport the mats, that they may be 
ready for covering at all times when they require it. 
If the weather fhould prove cold, hot dung may be 
laid to thefe beds in the manner direfted for thofe un- 
der frames. Some have lately raifed their melons 
with confiderable fuccefs under oiled paper ; but great 
care muit be taken not to keep thefe coverings too 
clofe over them. And Miller advifes to bring up the 
plants under hand or bell glaffes, till they begin to. 
extend themfelves under the glaffes, and then, initead: 
of the covering of mats, to put over them the paper. 
done over with linfeed oil. 

The farther management of melons, after their fruit: 
is fet, is to keep pulling off all the fuperfluous fruity. 
and to pinch off all weak runners; and alfo to turn 
the fruit gently twice a-week, that each fide may havé- 
equal benefit of the fun and air. When the fruit is 
fully grown, care fhonld be taken to cut it ata pro-. 
per time; for if it is left a few hours upon the vines, 
it will lofe much of its delicacy ; therefore the vines 
fhould be looked over at leaft twice ina day :. and if 
the fruit intended for the table is cut early in the 
morning, before the fun has warmed it, it will be 
much better flavoured ;, but if it fhould be: neceffary to 
cut any afterwards, it fhould be put into cold fpring 
water or ice to cool it,” before it is brought to table ; 
and that cut in the morning thould be kept in the cool- 
eft place till it is ufed. ‘The figns of this fruit’s ma- 
turity is, its beginning to crack near the foot-italk, 
and its beginning to {mell, which never fail: but: 
the Cantaleupe melons feldom. change their colour 
till they are too ripe. 

Mr Reynolds has communicated to the Society of 
Arts the iallounis method of raifing melons without 
earth, dung, or water. About a month before the 
feeds are fown, he prepares a bed of caft-off tanner’s 
bark, four feet deep, fix feet wide, and twelve feet in 
length: this he covers with four lights, fo as not to. 
admit rain or water. March (he fays) is a proper 
feafon for this purpofe. When the bed becomes 
warm, which generally happens in about 20 days, a 
few melon feeds are put into warm milk in an earthen: 
veffel, which is prefled down into the bark-bed, where 
it remains 36 hours, in order to promote the vegeta- 
tion of the feeds. Then, at equal diftances, he di- 
re€ts to open four holes in the bed, cach wine inches 
in diameter, and five inches deep ; having in readinefs 
about a peck of pounded bark, like faw-duft, fome of 
it to be put at the bottom of the holes, to the thick- 
nefs of three inches: on this bark fome of ‘the feeds. 
are to be placed, and prefled down with the fingers 3. 
then the feeds are to be covered with two inches more 
of the powdered bark, prefling the whole down with. 
the hand. When the plants are advanced to a pro- 
per fize, the beft are chofen and the others caft away ;. 
thofe that are referved are ordered to be properly 
pruned, and to have as much warm air as poflible du- 
ring the fummer. In this way (he frys) he has rai- 
fed as good melons as can be delired. 

When a melon 1s perfedly fine, it is full, without 
any vacuity : this is known by knocking upon it; and. 
when cut, the flefh muft be ‘dry, no water running 
4 outs, 
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lour. Large melons are not to be coveted, but firm and 
well-flavoured ones. Our gardeners who raife melons 
for fale, fow the feeds of the larger rather than the 
good kinds, and. they increafe the fize of thefe by 
much watering the roots; but this fpoils the tafte. 
Some of the French rai‘e at this time particularly fine 
melons, by a method kept as a fecret, but which we 
find, on a trict inquiry, is no other than the ingeni- 
eus Mr Quintiny’s of that nation, publifhed near 80 
years ago.in our Philofophical 'TraniaGions 

The melons particularly proper to be treated in this 
manner, are thofe which have a thin and fomewhat em- 
broidered {kin, not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, 
dry and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a 
high flavour. hefe-are what fucceed in the follow- 
ing method, and are greatly improved in fize and fla- 
your by it. 
- When the feeds of this melon are placed in the 
ground, the firft thing that appears is a pair of femi- 
nal leaves, or cars, as the gardeners call them. Be- 
tween thefe two leaves there fhoots, fome days after, 
a leaf called the fir? leaf or knot ; and out of the fame 
place, after fome days more, there fhoots another leaf, 
called the /econd knot. Out of the midit of this falk 
of the fecond knot, there fhoots a third knot; this 


‘ third knot muft be cut off at its infertion, without 


hurting the branch of the fecond knot from whence 
it grows. . Out of this place there will grow, after 
‘this cutting, a branch, which will be what the garden- 
ers call the ji? arm; and this arm will, in the fame 
masner as the firft plant, fhoot out, firft one, then a fe- 
cond, and then a third knot; this third knot muft be 
cut again as before, and thus the third knots are all 
along to be cut off, and arms or branches will grow 
up in the places of them all the way in the fame 
manner as the firft; and it is at thofe arms that the 
melons will be produced, and they will be always 
good, if the foot or root be well nourithed in good 
earth, and cherifhed by a good hot-bed and the fun. 


- The foot of the melon mutt never be fuffered to pafs 


into the dung, and the earth muft not be watered but 
moderately, when it is feen to grow too dry; but in 
this cafe, it muft be moderately moiftened in time, 
leit the fhoot fuffer by it. Twice or thrice a-week 
is often enough to water in the drieft weather, and 
this mut always be done about funfet ; and when the 
heat of the fun is too violent, the melons muft be co- 
vered with ftraw mats from i1 in the morning to a- 
bout two in the afternoon. When-it rains much, the 
melons muft alfo be covered, left it hurt them 
by too much moifture. (Philofoph. Tranf. no 4;.)— 
If the reet produce too many branches, the weak- 
eft are to.be cut off, and only three or four left ; and 
thofe which are left are to be {uch as have their knots 
clofeft to one another. 
ved from the feed-bed to the places where they are to 


Mand, if they are very ftrong, they fhould be planted 


fingle; but if otherwife, two are to be fet in each 
hole. 

When they are planted fingle, the two branches, 
‘which always grow on each fide from the bafe of the 
-feed-leaves, are to be left on; but when two plants are 
det together, thefe branches are to be cut off, other- 
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Melon. otit, only a little dew, which is to be of afine red co- 


When the plants are remo-. 
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wife all the branches will be too numerous, and they Melea 


will entangle and fpoil one another. 


When the melons are knit, two of them only are Mclrofe 
to be left upon each foot, choofing thofe which are ~ 


beft placed, and next to the firft and principal ftalk, 
that 1s, to the heart of the foot. None but fair fruits 
are to be left, and fuch as have a thick and fhort tail; 
and the foot of the melon muft be fhort, well truffed, 
and not far diftant from the ground. Melons of a 
long ftem, and having the: ftalk of the leaf too long 
and flender, are never vigorous. All the faperfluous 
branches muft be cut off from time to time, as they 
fhoot out. There fometimes thoot out a branch more 
than is here mentioned, between the two feed-leaves 
or ears. If this.is trong and vigorous, it is to be kept 
on, but if weakly, it is beft to take it off, for it will 
never bear good fruit. 

Water-Mazron. See Ancuria. 

MELOS, (anc. geog.), an ifland between Crete 
and Peloponnefus, about 24 miles from Scylleum. It is 
about 60 miles in circumference, and of an oblong 
figure. It enjoyed its independence for above 700 years 
before the time of the Peloponnefian war. This ifland 
was originally peopled by a Lacedemonian colony, 
1116 years before the Chriftian era. For this rea- 
fon the inhabitants refufed to join the reft of the 
iflands and the Athenians againft the Peloponnefians. 
This refufal was feverely punifhed. The Athenians 
took Melos, and put to the {word all fuch as were able 
to bear arms. ‘The women and children were made 
flaves, and the ifland left defolate. An Athenian co-« 
lony repeopled it, till Lyfander reconquered it and 
re-eltablifhed the original inhabitants in their poffef. 
fions. 

MELOTHRIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34th 
order, Cucurbitacee. The calyx is quinquefids the co- 
rolla campanulated and monopetalous; the berry tri- 
locular and monofpermous. ‘There is only one {pe- 
cies, viz. the pendula, a native of Carolina, Virgi- 
nia, and alfo many of the American iflands. The 
plants ftrike out roots at every joint, which faften 
themfelves into the ground, by which means their 
ftalks extend to a great diftance each way. The 
flowers are very {mall, in fhape like thofe of the 
melon, of a pale fulphur colour. The fruit in the 
Welt Indies grows to the fize of a pea, is of an oval 
figure, and changes to black when ripe: thefe are by 
the inhabitants fometimes pickled when they are green. 
In Britain the fruit are much {maller, and are fo hide 
den by the leaves that it is difficult to find them. 
The plants are too tender to be reared in this country 
without artificial heat. 

MELPOMENE (fab. hift.), ene of the mufes, 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemofyne. She prefided 
over tragedy. Horace has addrefled the finett of his 
odes to her, as to ‘the patronefs of lyric poetry. She 
was generally reprefented as a young woman with a 
ferious countenance. Her garments were fplendid; 


the wore a bufkin, and held a dagger in one hand and 

in the other a fceptre and crown. 
MELROSE, a town of Scotland, in the coun 
ty of Selkirk, and on the confines of Tweeddale, 
3B2 
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fedted on the fouth fide of the river Tweed ; with an 
ancient abbey mow in ruins. W. Long. 2. 32. N. 
Lat. 55. 32. 

‘his abbey was founded by king David I. in 
1136.. He peopled it with Ciftertians brought from 
Rivale abbey in Yorkfhire, and dedicated’ it to the 
Virgin Mary. At the reformation James Douglas was 
appointed commendator, who took down much’ of the 
building, in order to furnifh materials for a large houfe 
to himfelf, which {till remains, and is dated 1590. 
Nothing is left of the abbey excepting a part of the 


cloifter walls elegantly carved; but the ruins of thee 


ehurch are of moft uncommon beauty. Parti Pat 
prefent ufed for divine fervice, the reft unm€overed ; 
but every part does great honour to the architect. = 
Alexander II. was buried beneath the great altar, and 
it is alfo the place of interment of the Douglafes_ 


and other potent families.—Its fituation is extremely 


pleafant. 

MELT or rrsnes. In the melt of a living cod 
there are fuch numbers of thofe animalcules faid to be 
found in the femen of all male animals, that in a drop 
of its juice no larger than a grain of fand, there are 
contained more than 10,000 of them; and confidering 
how many fuch quantities there are in the whole melt 
of one fuch fifh, it is not incredible, that there are 
more animals in one melt of it than there are 
living men at one time upon the face of the earth. 
However ftrange and romantic fuch a conjeéture 
muft appear, a ferious confideration and calculation 
will. make it appear very plain. An hundred fuch 
grains of fand as thofe juft mentioned will make 
about an. inch in length; therefore in a cubic inch 
there will be a million of fuch fands; and if there 
be 10,000 animals in cach of thofe quantities, there 
muft be in. the whole 150,000 millions, which is 
a number vaftly exceeding that of mankind, even fup- 
poling the whole as populous as Holland. 

MELTING cong, in eflaying, an hollow cone of 
brafs or caft iron, into which melted metalline fub-» 
ftances are thrown, in order to free them from their 
feorie. When..a fmall quantity of matter is melted; 
it will be fufficient to rub the infide of the cone with 
greafe; but when the quantity is very large, efpe- 
cially if it contains any thing fulphureous, this caution 
of tallowing the moulds is not fufficient. In this cafe 
the effayer has recourfe to a lute reduced to thin pap 
with water, which effeCtually prevents any injury to 
the cone. 

MELTON-Mowpsray, a town of Leicefterfhire, 
108 miles from London. It is a large built place, 
in a fertile foil; with a market on Tuefday, the moft 
confiderable for cattle of any in this part of the ifland. 
It is almoft encompaffed with a little river called the 
Eye, over which it has two fine bridges; and has a 
large handfome church, with a free-fchool. Here are 
frequent horfe-races, and three fairs in the year. 

MELVIL (Sir James), defeended from an honour- 
able Scots family, being the third fon of the laird of 
Kaeth, was born about the middle of the 16th century. 
He went to France very young, in the capacity of 
page to Queen Mary, then married to the dauphin ; 
and on the death of her hufband, followed her to 
Scotland, where he was made gentleman of'her cham: 
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ber, and admitted a privy-counfellor. 
him in her moft important concerns, till her unhapp 


confinement in Lochleven, all which he difcharged ot 


with the utmoft fidelity ; and, from. his own- accounts, 
there is reafon. to conclude, that, had fhe taken his 


yadvice, fhe might have avoided many of her misfor- 


When the was prifoner in England, fhe re- 
Gdmmended him ftrongly to her fon James; with 
whom he continued in favour and emp'oyment until 
the death of Queen Elizabeth: James would then have 
taken him to ngland.; but Melvil, now grewn old, 


d of his fon. Thefe Memoirs were accidentally 


Sind in Edinburgh caftle in the year 1650, though: 
nobody knew how they came to be depofited there. 


and were publihed in folio in 1683. 


MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, aris. 
fing from the trunk. or body of an animal, like the- 


boughs from the trunk of a-tree. 


Memser, in architecture, denotes. any part of a: 


building ; as a frieze, cornice, or the like. 
Member is fometimes alfo ufed for moulding. 
Memser, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a 
period: or fentence. 
Memser,.is alfo ufed to denote fome particular or- 


der or rank in a ftate or government: thus we fay,. 


‘*member of a corporation, member of parliament, 
member of the council,’ &c.. 
MEMBRANE, Memprana, inanatomy, a-fimilar 


part of an animal body ; being a thin, white, flexible;, 


expanded fkin, formed: of feveral forts of fibres inter- 


woven together, and ferving to cover or wrap up» 


certain parts of the body. See Anatomy fa/jim. 
MEMEL, or Memmec; a town of Pruffia, fitua+ 


ted on the northern extremity of the Curifche Haf,. 
an inlet of the fea about yo miles in length, which, 
is here joined to the Baltic by a narrow. flrait.—It is: 


an ill-built town, with narrow. dirty ftreets; but re- 


markable for its. extenfive commerce, being provided: 


with the fineft harbour in the Baltic. In-1784, 996 


fhips, amongft which were 500 Englith, arrived here. | 


The imports chiefly are, falt, iron, and falted herrings ;- 
the exports, which greatly exceed the imports, are am- 


ber, corn, hemp, flax, and particularly timber. An Eng-. 


lifh-conful refides here. ‘Tne trade is daily increaling, 
on account of the high-duties-which the court of Ruf- 
fia has laid onthe imports of Riga. 

MEMNON (fab. hift.), a king of Ethiopia, fom 
of ‘Tithonus and Auroras He came with a body of 
10,000.men to affift his uncle Priam, during the ‘T'ro- 
jan war. He behaved with great courage, and killed 
Antilochus, Neftor’s fon. The aged father challen- 
ged the Ethiopian monarch; but Memnon refufed it 
on account of the venerable age of Neftor, and ac- 
cepted that:of Achilles. He was killed-in the com- 
bat, in the fight of the Greeian and, Trojan armies; 


Aurora prayed Jupiter to grant her fon fuch honours. 


as might diftinguifh him: trom other mortals. The 
god confented ; and immediately a numerous. flight of 
birds iffaed from-the burning pile on which the body 
was laid,and dividing themfelves intotwo feparatebodies; 
fought with{uch fury, that above half of them fell down 


in the fire as-viCtims to appeafe the manes. of Memnon: 
Thefe 


Wag, detirous of retiring from bufinefs, and in his re-. 
tirément he drew up the memoirs of his. pait life for 


She employed’ Memb 


einnd 


femnon 
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Memory. filed’ to return yearly to the tomb of Memnon in power of retention is weak, all attempts at eminence 
Troas, and repeat the fame bloody engagement in ho- of knowledge mutt be vain ; for ** memory is the pri- 
nour of the hero from whom they received their name. mary and fundamental power +, without which there + Zder. 
The Ethiopians or Egyptians, over whom Memnon could be no other intelleGtual operation. Judgment 
reigned, erected a celebrated ftatue to the honour of and ratiocination fuppofe fomething already known, 
their monarch. This flatue had the wonderful pro- and draw their decifions only from-experience. Ima- 
perty of uttering a melodious found every day at fun- gination fele¢ts ideas from the treafures of remem- 
rifing like that which was heard at the breaking of brance, and produces novelty only by varied combina- 
the {tring of a harp when it is wound up. This was tions. — We do not even form canjeCtures of diftant, 
effected by the rays of the fun when they fell upon or anticipations of future, events, but by concluding . 
it. At the fetting of the fun, . and in the night, the what is. poffible from what is paft.”’ 
found was Se This is fupported by the tefti- ; Of a faculty fo important, many rules have been 
mony of the geographer Strabo, who confeffes him- given for the regulation and improvement ; of which 
felf ignorant whether it pr oceeded. from the bafis of the frit 1S, that he who withes to have a clear and di- 
the ftatue, or the people that were then around it. flinét remembrance, fhould be temperate with refpect 
This celebrated ftatue was difmantled by order of to eating, drinking; and fleep. The memory depends 
Cambyfes when he conquered Egypt ; nae f its ruins very much upon the {tate of the brain ; and therefore 
ftill altonifh modern travellers by their grandeur and whatever is hurtful to the latter, muit be prejudicial 
beauty. to the former. ‘Too much fleep clouds the brain, and 

Munuwon of Rhodes, one of the generals of Darius too little overheats it; therefore either of thefe extremes 
king of Perlia, advifed that prince to lay wafte the muit of courfe hurt the memory, and ought carefully 
country, in order to deprive Alexander the Great’s to be avoided. Intemperance of all kinds, and excels 
army of fupport, and afterwards to attack Macedon; of pafiion, have the fame ill effets , fo that we rarely 
but this counfel’ was difapproved by Darius’s other mect with an intemperate perfon whofe memory is at 
generals. _Memnon behaved at the paflage of the once clear and tenacious. 

Granicus like an experienced general. He after- “« The livelieit remembrance-is not fo vivid as the 

wards defended the city of Miletum with great cou- fenfation that produced it { 5 and ideas ‘of memory do} Beattie’ 
rage ; feized the iflands of Chio and Lefbos; f{pread often, but not always, decay more and more, as the ats 
terror throughout all Greece ; and would have put a original fenfation becomes more and more remote in Tdlor. 
{top to the conquefts of Alexander, if he had mot been time. Thofe fenfations and thofe thoughts have a 
prevented by death. Barfina, Memnon’s widow, was chance to be long remembered which are lively at 

taken prifoner with: Darius’s wife, and Alexander had firft ; and thofe-are likely to be moft lively which are 

a fon by her named Hercules. - moft attended to, or which are accompanied with 

MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a fpecies of pleafure or pain, with wonder, furprife, curiofity, mer- 
hiftory, written by perfons who had fome fhare in the riment, and other lively paffions. The art of memo- 
tranfactions they relate; anfwering to what the Romans TY therefore, is litle more than the art of attention. 
called Commentarii.— The journals of the proceedings What we with.to remember we fhould attend to, fo. 
of a literary fociety, or a collection of matters tranfs as to underitand it perfeCily, fixing our view particu- 
acted therein, are likewife called Memoirs. larly upon its importance or fingular nature, that it 

MEMORY, a faculty. of the mind, which prefentsto may raife within us fome of the paflions above-men- 
us ideas or notions of what is paft, accompanied with tioned. We fhould alfo difengage our minds from all 
a perfuafion that the things themfelves were formerly other things, that we may attend more effectually to 
real and prefent. What we diftin@ly remember to the object ie we wifh to remember. No man will 
have perceived, we as firmly believe to have happened, read with much advantage who is not-able at plea- 
as what is now prefent to our fenfes. fure to evacuate his mind, or who brings not to his 

The opinions of. philofophers concerning the.means author an intellect .defecated and pure, neither turbid ° 
by which .the mind retains the ideas of paft obje@s, with care, nor agitated with pleafure. If the repofi- 
and how thofe ideas carry with them evidence of their tories of thought are already full, what can they re- 
objects having been actually perceived, fhall be laid be- ceive? If the mindis employed on the paft or the fu- 
fore our readers in another place: (fee Merarnysics, ture, the book will be held before the eyes in vain. 

Part I. chap. ii.): At’ prefent we fhall throw toge- — ‘ It is the practice of many readers, to note in the 
ther fome obfervations on the Memory, which, being margin of their books the moit important paflages *5* Eyemensy 
| ofa pradticah rather than-of a fpeculative nature, can- the ftrongeft arguments, or the brighteit fentiments. of Morab 
| not be admitted.into.the article where the nature of Thus they load their minds with eta apy. attens Séence. 
| the faculty itfelf is difcuffed. tion, reprefs. the vehemence of curiofity by-ufelefs de- 
| ‘© When-we remember with little or no ei itis liberation, and by frequent interruption break the cur- 
| called beslnineddovet: fimply, or: memory, and fometimes rent of narration or the chain of reafon,-and at lait 
#* Beattie's- paffive memory *. When we endeavour to. remember clofe the volume-and forget the paffages and ‘the 
ilements what does not immediately: and (as it were) of itfelf marks together. Others are firmly perfuaded,. that 
Bais accur, it is called adive memory, or recollection. A rea~ nothing is certainly remembered but what «is. tran- 
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Thefe birds were called Memnonides ; and it has been 
obferved by fome of the ancients, that they never 


dy recollection of: our knowledge, . at the- mament 
when we have occafion for it, is a talent of the. great- 
eft importance. The man pofleffed of it feldom fails 


es) aa 


to diftinguifh himfelf in whatever fort of bufinefs he Memory. 
ened) 


MEM 


may be engaged. ”? tis indeed evident, that when the 


{cribed ; and they, therefore, pafs weeks and’ months - 
in transferring large quotations to a common place» 
book.. Yet, “why ¢ any part of a book which can be- 
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Womory. 
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confulted at pleafure fhould be copied, we are not 
able to difcover. The hand has no clofer correfpond- 
ence with the memory than the eye. The a of wri- 
ting itfelf diftracts the thoughts; and what is read 
twice, is commonly better remembered than what is 
tranfcribed. This method, therefore, confumes time, 
without affiting the memory. But to write an. a- 
bridgement of a good book may fometimes be a very 
profitable exercife. In general, when we would pre- 
ferve the do&rines, fentiments, or faéts, that occur in 
reading, it will be prudent to lay the book afide, and 
put them in writing in our own words. This prac- 


tice will give accuracy te our knowledge, accuftom us 


to recolletion, improve usin the ufe of language, and 


enable us fo thoroughly to comprehend the thoughts 


of other men, as to make them in fome meafure our 
own.” 

*‘ Our thoughts have for the moft part a connec- 
tion * ; fo that the thought which is juft now in the 
mind, depends partly upon that which went before, 
and partly ferves co introduce that which follows.— 
Hence we remember beft thofe things of which the 
parts are methodically difpofed and mutually con- 
nected. A regular difcourfe makes a more lafting im- 
preflion upon the hearer than a parcel of detached 
fentences, and gives to his rational powers a more fa- 
latary exercife; and this may fhow us the propriety 
ef conducting our ftudies, and all our affairs, accord- 
ing to a regular plan or method. When this is not 
done, our thoughts and our bufinefs, efpecially if in 
any degree complex, foon run into confufion.” 

As the mind is not at all times equally difpofed for 
the exercife of this faculty, fuch feafons fhould® be 
made choice of as are moft proper for it. The mind 
is feldom fit for attention prefently after meals; and 
to call off the fpirits at fuch times from théir pro- 
per employment in digeftion, is apt to cloud the 
brain, and prejudice the health. Both the mind and 
body fhould be eafy and undifturbed when we engage 
in this exercife, and therefore retirement is moft fit 
for it; and the evening, juft before we go to reft, is 
generally recommended as a very convenient feafon, 
both for the itillnefs of the night, and becaufe the 
impreflions will then have a longer time to fettle be- 
fore they come to be difturbed- by the-acceffion of 
others proceeding from external objeéts ; and to call 
over in the morning what has been committed to the 
memory over-night, muit, for the fame reafon, be 
very ferviceable. For, to review thofe ideas while 
they continue frefh’ upon the mind, and unmixed 
with any others, muft neceflarily imprint them. more 
deeply. 

Some ancient writers fpeak of an artificial me- 
mory, and lay down rules for attaining it. Simonides 
the poet is faid firft to have difcovered this, or at leaft 
to have given the occafion for it. The ftory they 
tell of him is this: Being once at a feaft, he recited 
a poem which he had made in honour of the perfon 
who gave the entertainment. But having (as is ufual 
in poetry) made a large digreffion in praife of Caftor 
and Pollux; when he had repeated the whole poem, 
his patron would give him but half the fum he had 

telling him he muft get the other part from 


omifed, 
piety deities who had an egual thare in the honour of 
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his performance. Immediately after, Simonides was Memor 
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told that two young men were without, and muft 
needs {peak with him. He had fearce got out of the 
houfe, when the room where the company was fell 
down, killed all the perfons in it, and fo marfhed the 
bodies, that, when the rubbifh was thrown off, they 
could not be known one from another: upon which 
Simonides recolleting the place where every one had 
fat, by that means diftinguifhed them. Hence it 
came to be obferved, that to fix a number of places 
in the mind in a certain order, was a help to the 
memory: As we find by experience, that, upon re- 
turning to places once familiar to us, we not only res 
member them, but likewife many things we both faid 
and did in them. ‘This action therefore of Simonides 
was afterwards improved into an art; and the nature. 
of it is this: They bid you form in your mind the 
idea of fome large place or building, which you may 
divide into a great number of diftin@ parts, ranged 
and difpofed in a certain order. Lhefe you are fre- 
quently to revolve in your thoughts, till you are able 
to run them over one after another without hefitation, 
beginning at any part. ‘hen you are to imprefg 
upon your mind as many images of living creatures, 
or any other fenfible objets which are molt likely to 
affect you, and be fooneft revived in your memory, 
Thefe, like characters in fhort-hand, or hieroglyphicsy, 
mutt ftand to denote an equal number of other words, 
which cannot fo eafily be remembered. When there- 
fore you have a number of things to commit to me- 
mory in a certain order, all that you have to do is, to 
place thefe images regularly in the feveral parts of 
your building. And thus they tell you, that, by go- 
ing over feveral parts of the building, the images 
placed in them will be revived in the mind; which of 
courfe will give you the things or words themfelves 
in the order you defire to remember them. The ad- 
vantage of the images feems to be this; that, as they 
are more like to afiect the imagination than the words 
for which they ttand, they will tor that reifon be more 
eafily remembered. ‘Thus, for inttance, if the image 
of a dow be made to fignity /érength, and this word 
JSirength be one of thofe I am to remember, and is 


-placed in the porch ; when, in going over the feveral 


parts of the building, come to the porch, I fhall fooner 
be reminded of that image than of the word frength. 
Of this artificial memory, both Cicero and Quintilian 
{peak ; but we know not of any modern orator that 
has ever made ufe of it. It feems indeed to have beena 
laborious way of improving the memory, if it ferves 
that end at all, and fitter for affiting us to remember 
any number of unconnected words than a continual 
difcourfe, unlefs fo far as the remembrance of one 
word may enable us to recolleét more. It is, how- 
ever, in allufion to it, that we ftill ca]l the pagts of a 
difcourfe places or topics, and fay, in the firft place, in 
the fecond place, &c. 

But, doubtlefs, the moft effe&ual way to gain a 
good memory, is by conitant and moderate exercife of 
it; for the memory, like other habits, is flrengthened 
and improved by daily ufe. It is indeed hardly cre- 
dible, to what a degree both aétive and paffive re- 
membrance may be improved by long praétice. Sca- 
Ager reports of himfelf, that in his youth he could re- 

peat 
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femory, peat above 100 verfes, having~once read them; and 
emphis. Berthicus declares, that he wrote his Comment upon 
, Claudian without confulting the text. ‘To hope, how- 
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ever, for fuch degrees of memory as thefe, would be 
equally vain as to hope for the ftrength of Hercules, or 
the fwiftnefs of Achilles. ‘* But there are clergymen 
who can get a fermoa by heart § in two hours, though 
their memory, when they began to exercife it, was 
rather weak than ftrong: And pleaders, with other 
orators who {peak in public and extempore, often dif- 
cover, in calling inftantly to mind all the knowledge 
neceflary on the prefent occafion, and every thing of 
importance that may have been advanced in the courfe 
of a long debate, fuch powers of retention and recol- 
leGtion as, to the man who has never been obliged to 
excrt himfelf in the fame manner, are altogether 
aftonifhing. As habits, in order to be ftrong, matt 
be formed in early life, the memories of children fhould 
therefore be conftantly exercifed ; but to oblige them 
to commit to memory what they do not underftand, 
perverts their faculties, and gives them a diflike to 
learning.” Ina word, thofe who have moft occalion for 
memory, as orators and public fpeakers, fhould not 
fuffer it to lie idle, but conftantly employ it’in treas 
furing up and frequently reviving fuch things as may 
be of moft importance to them; for by thefe means, 
it will be* more at their command, and they may 
place greater confidence in it upon any emergency.” 

«« Men complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory t: and indeed every one finds, 
that after all his efforts many of the ideas which he 
defired to retain have flipped irretrievably away 3 that 
acquifitions of the mind are fometimes equally fugi- 
tive with the gifts of fortune ; and that a fhort inter- 
miffion ef attention more certainly leflens knowledge 
than impairs an eftate. To affilt this weaknefs of our 
nature, many methods befides thofe which we have 
mentioned have been propofed ; all of which may be 
juflly fufpected of being ineffectual: for no art of 
memory, howeyer its effects may have been boafted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into general ufe; nor 
have thofe who poffeffed it appeared to excel others in 
readinefs of recolle€tion or multiplicity of attain- 
ments.’”? ‘The reader who is defirous to try the ‘effect 
of thofe helps, may have recourfe to a treatife entitled 
A new Method of Artificial Memory ; but the true me- 
thod of memory is attention and exercife. 

MEMPHIS, an ancient’ city, and the royal refi- 
dence of the kingsin the Higher Egypt ; diftant from 
the Delta to the fouth 15. miles, according to Pliny, 
Called alfo Afoph and Noph, in-fcripture. 

Though this city is now fo completely ruined, that 
authors greatly difagree concerning its fituation; yet 
Strabo informs that in his time it was the moft mag- 
nificent in Egypt, next to Alexandria. It was called 
the capital of the country ; and there was an entire 
temple of Ofiris, where the Apis or facred ox was 
kept and worfhipped. In the fame place was an apart- 
ment of the mother of the ox; a very magnificent 
temple of Vulcan ;, a large Circus or {pace for fight- 
ing bulls; and a great Coleffus in the middle ef the 
city, which was thrown dowa. There was likewife a 
temple of Venus, and a Serapium in-a very fandy 
place, where the wind heaps up hills of fand very dan- 
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gerous to travellers; together with a number of Mentphie- 
Sphinxes, the heads of fome of them only being vi- ~~ 


.pulchre of their fathers. 
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fible, the others covered up to the middle of their 
body. The fame author likewife informs us, that in the 
front of the city there were many lakes; and that it 
contained a number of palaces, at that time in ruins. 
Thefe buildings, he faid, formerly ftecd upon an emi- 
nence ; they lay along the fide of the hill, ‘tretching 
down to the lakes and groves, 40 ftadia from the city. 
‘Lhere was likewife a mountain in the neighbourhood, 
on which were a great number ef pyramids, with the 
fepulchres of the kings, among which were three re- 
markable, and two of them accounted wonders of the 
world. From this defcription, Mr Bruce concludes 


that the celebrated capital of Egypt ftood in the place 


where the villages of Metrahenny are now fituated; in 
oppofition to Dr Shaw’s opinion, who thinks it was 
fituated at Geeza or Gifa. 

M. Savary has alfo fhown, that Gifa was not the fi- 
tuation of the ancient Memphis. This ftood, he fays, 
on the weftern bank of the Nile, on the {pot where 
the village of Memph now ftands, which ftill preferves 
the name. Large heaps of rubbifh are ftill to be feen 
there; but the arabs have tranfported to Cairo the 
columns and remarkable ftones, which they have dif- 
pofed, without, tafte and without order, in their 
mofques and public buildings. This city extended as 
far as Saccara; and was almoft wholly encompafled by 
lakes, part of which are ftill fubfifting. It was ne- 
ceflary to crofs them to convey the dead to the fe- 
The tombs, hewn ‘out of 
the rock, were clofed up with ftones of a proportion- 
able fize, and covered with-fand. 'Thefe bodies, em- 
balmed with fo much care, preferved with fo much: 
refpect, are torn from the monuments they repofe in, 
and fold withoui decency to ftrangers by the inhabi- 
tants of Saccara. This place is called the plain of munim 
mies. ‘Yhere too we find the well of the birds. into- 
which one defcends by means ef a rope. It leads to- 
fubterraneous galleries, filled with earthen vafes, con- 
taining the facred birds. They are rarely met with en- 
tire, becaufe the Arabs break them in hopes of find- 
ing idols of gold. ‘They do not condué travellers in- 
to the places where they have found more precious ar- 
ticles. ‘They even clofe them up carefully, referving 
to themfelves fome fecret paflages by which they de- 
fcend. In a journey into Egypt made by the duke 
de Chaulnes, he advanced very far into thefe winding 
labyrinths, fometimes crawling, and fometimes {cramb- 
ling, on bis knees. Informed by Mr Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, who has carefully vifited Egypt, he ar- 
rived at one of thofe paflages which had an opening 
fhut up, from without by branches of the date-tree in+ 
terwoven, and covered with fand. He remarked there 
fome hieroglyphics in relievo, executed in the higheft: 
perfection. But the Arabs refifted every offer he made 
them to permit him to take drawings of them, or to: 
mold them, in order to preferve their form. The duke- 
de Chaulnes is of opinion that thefe hieroglyphics, 
{culptured with fo much art that the objets they re- 
prefent may be difcovered at the firft fight, might pof- 


fibly furnifh the key of the others, whofe. contours are: 


fimply exprefled, and form a fort of alphabet of this: 
unintelligible language. Several pyramids are diftin- 
guifhable 
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French writer, born at Angers in 1613. 
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“guifhable along the mountains which bound Saccara on 


the weft, the greateft part of which appear as-lofty as 
thofe of Gifa. See Pyramips. 

MENAGE (T'r.), denotes a collection of animals ; 
whence we have derived the word menagery. 

MENAGE (Giles), in Latin Zgidius, a celebrated 
He finifhed 
-his ftudies in that city, was made advocate,:and plead- 
ed for fome time at Angers, Paris, and Poitiers ; but, 
becoming at length difgufted with the bar, turned ec- 
clefiaftic, and gave himfelf up entirely to the ftudy of 
He at length entered into the fa- 
amily of the cardinal de Retz; but difagreeing with 
fome perfons belonging to his Eminence, went to live 
in the cloyfter of Notre Dame, where he held an af- 
fembly of learned-men every Wednefday. He read a 
great deal; had a prodigious memory ; and was incef- 
fantly quoting in his converfation verfes in Greek, La- 
tin, Italian, French, &c. on which account he was of- 
ten turned into ridicule by the wits, efpecially towards 
His great memory he retained 
even in his old age ; and what is very rare, it returned 
to him after fome interruption. The reputation of his 
works procured him a place in the academy <ella Cru/- 
ca at Florence. He might ‘have been a member of the 
French academy at its firft inftitution, if it had not 
been for his Requefle des Diédtionnaires: but when that 
was forgot, he was propofed:in 1684 to fill up a va- 


-cant place in that academy, and was excluded only by 


‘the fuperior intereft of his competitor Mr Bergent ; 
for there was not one member of all thofe who gave 
their votes again{ft them, but owned that he deferved 
the place. He would not fuffer his friends to propofe 
him again. Jie died at Paris in 1692, aged 79. He 


wrote a great number of books in profe and verfe ; the . 


principal of which are, 1. Mifcellaneous works. 2. ‘The 
Origin of the French Language. 3. The Origin of 
the Italian Tongue; the belt edition of which is that 
of Geneva, in 1685, folio. 4. An edition of Mal- 
herbe’s Poems, with Notes. 5. An edition of Dio- 
genes Laertius, with Obfervations. 6. Remarks on 
the French Tongue. 7. Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
Trench Poems. 

MENANDER, an ancient Greek poet, was born 
at Athens in the fame year with Epicurus, which was 
the third of the :ogth Olympiad. His happinefs in in- 
troducing the new comedy, and refining an art which 
had been fo grofs and licentious in former times, quick- 
ly {pread his name over the world. Pliny informs us, 
that the kings of Egypt and Macedon gave a noble 


‘teflimony of his merit, by fending ambaffadors to in- 


vite him to their courts, and even fleets to bring him 
over ; but that Menander was fo much of a philofo- 
pher, as to prefer the free enjoyment of his ftudies to 
the promtfed favours of the great. Of his works, 
which amounted to above 100 comedies, we have had 
a double lofs, the originals being not only vanithed, 
but the greateft part of them, when copied by Terence, 
having unfortunately perifhed by fhipwreok before they 
daw Rome. Yet the four plays which Terence bor- 
rowed from him before that accident happened, are 


{till preferved in the Roman habit; and it is chiefly 


from Terence that moft people form their judgment 
of Menander, the fragments that remain of him not 
a? 210. 
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being fufficient to enable them to doit. The ancients Menandes 


have faid high things of Menander ; and we find the 
old matters of rhetoric recommending his works: as 
the true patterns of every beauty and every grace of 


public fpeaking. -Quintilian declares, that a careful 


imitation of Menander. only, will fatisfy all the rules he 
has laid down in his Inftitutions. It isin Menander 
that he would have his orator fearch for a copioufnefs 
of invention, for a happy elegance of expreflion, and 
efpecially for that univerfal genius which is able to ac- 
commodate itfelf to perfons, things, and affections. 
But Julius Cefar has left the lottieft as well as the 
juftelt praife of Menander’s works, when he calls Te- 
rence only a Half-AMdenander. For while the virtues of 
the Latin poet are fo defervedly admired, it is impof- 
fible we fhould raife a higher notion of excellency than 
to conceive the great original ftill fhining with half its 
luftre unreflected, and preferving an equal part of its 
giaces, above the power of the beft copier in the 
world. Menander died in the 3d year of the 122d 
Olympiad, as we are taught by the fame old infcription 
from which we learn the time of his birth, His tomb, 
in Paufanias’s age, was to be feen at Athens, in the 
way from the Pireus to the city, clofe by the hono- 
rary monument of Euripides. Quintilian, in his judge- 
ment of Afranius the Roman comedian, who imitated 
him, cenfures Menander’s morals as much as he com- 
mends his writings; and his character, according to 
Suidas, is, that he was a very ‘* mad fellow after wo- 
men.” Phedrus has given him the gait and drefs of 
a mot affected fop : 


*¢ Upguento delibutus, veftitu adfluens, 
** Veniebat grefflu delicatulo & languido.’ 
Libi'¥. tabu 2: 


MENANDRIANS, the moft ancient branch of 
Gnoftics ; thus called from Menander their chief, faid 
by fome, without fufficient foundation, to have been 
a difciple of Simon Magus, and himfelf a reputed ma- 
gician. Aah 

He taught, that no perfon could be faved, unlefs 
he were baptifed in his name: and he conferred a pe- 
culiar fort of baptifm, which would render.thofe who 
received it immortal in the next world; exhibiting him- 
felf to the world, with the phrenfy of a lunatic more 
than the founder of a fect, as a promifed faviour. For 
it appears by the teftimonies of Ireneus, Juftin, and 
Tertullian, that he pretended to be one of the ALons 
fent from the pleroma, or ecclefiaftical regions, to fuc- 
cour the fouls that lay groaning under bodily oppref- 
fion and fervitude; and to maintain them againit the 
violence and ftratagems of the demons that hold the 
reins of empire in this fublunary world. As this doc- 
trine was built upon the fame foundation with that of 
Simon Magus, the: ancient writers looked upon him 
as the inftructor of A/enander.’ See SimoniaANs. 

MENASSEH (Ben Ifrael), a celebrated rabbi, 
born in Portugal about the year 1604, was the fon 
of Jofeph Ben Lfrael, and followed his father into Hol- 
land. Here he was educated by rabbi Ifaac Uziel, 
under whom he in a fhort time made fuch progrefs in 
the Hebrew tongue, that at 18 years of age he fuc- 
ceeded him in the fynagogue of Amiterdam. In this 
poft he continued feveral years, and married Rachel of 


the 


Menatr 
drians. 
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bcke, the family of the Abarbanels, whom the Jewsimagine Immortality of the Soul,” tranflated into French 1773, M:nfel- 
Mel. ty be defcended from king David. He afterwards 8vo; in which he unfolds this important truth, the sta 


On. ; : ‘ ; : A : Mendez 
ie went to his brother Ephraim, a rich merchant, who great foundation of all morality, with the wifdom of Uy 


had fettled at Bafil ; by whofe advice he encered into 
trade. Some time after, the hopes of a more agree- 
able fettlement induced him to come into England, 
under the protectorfhip of Cromwell ; who gave hima 
very favourable reception, and one day entertained him 
at his table with feveral other learned divines. How- 
ever, he foon aftet paffed into Zealand ; and died at 
Middleburg about the year 1657. ‘The Jews at Am- 
fterdam ‘obtained his body, and interred it at their ex- 
pence. He was of the fect of ‘the Pharifees; had 
a lively wit, a folid judgement, great learning, and all 
the virtues that can adorn private life. He wrote 
many works in Hebrew, Latin, Spanifh, and Eng- 
lith. The principal of thofe publifhed in Latin, are, 
1. His Conciliator's a learned and curious work, in 
which he reconciles thofe pafiages of Scripture which 
feem to contradi@ each other. 2. De re/urreétione mor- 
tuorum. 3. De termina vite. 4. Differtatio de fragilitate 
humana, ex lapf Adami, deque Divino in bono opere au- 
xilio. 5. Spes L[frael. Dr Thomas Pococke has writ- 
ten his life in Englith. 

MENCKE (Lewis Otto), in Latin Menckenius, a 
learned profeffor of morality at Leipfic, was born at 
Oldenburg in Weftphalia in 1644. He ftudied in fe- 
veral univerfities of Germany ; and became an able phi- 
lofopher, civilian, and divine. He was made profeflor 
of morality at Leipfic in 16685 and enjoyed that poft 
to his death. He was five times reCtor of the univer- 
fity of that city, and feven times dean of the faculty of 
philofophy. He publifhed feveral works; but his mott 
confiderable, and what alone is fufficient to perpetuate 
his memory, is the Ai#a Eruditorum of Leipfic, of 
which he was the firft author, and-in which he was en- 
gaged till his death. The firft volume was publifhed 
at Leipfic, in 4to, in 1682. 

Mencxe (John Burchard), fon to the preceding, 
After his ftudies he travelled into England and Hol- 
land ; and upon his return was appointed profeffor of 
hiftory at Leipfic in 1699 He gained great reputation 
by his leCtures as well as his writings. He died in 1732, 
aged 58. He wrote many pieces. His De Charlataneria 
eruditorum -declamationes due, is an excellent fatire, de- 
figned to expofe the artifices ufed by falfe {cholars to 
raife themfelves a name. -As he named and pointed 
at certain perfons, it exafperated them, and they pro. 
cured his book to be feized; but it fpread, and edi- 
tions of it were multiplied. He likewife. publifhed 
Methodé pour etudier 1 Hiftoire, avec un catalogue des 
principaux hifloriens, &c. He made a great many ad- 
ditions to Mr Lenglet’s book, efpecially with regard 
to the German hiftorians. 

MENDELSHON (Mofes), that is, Mo/es the fon 
of Mendel, a Jew of Berlin, and one of the moft cele- 
brated writers in Germany, died there in the year 1785 
at the age of 57. His firft attempt as an author was 


- in i755, by a work intitled Yerufalem; in which, be- 


fides other bold and unjuitifiable opinions, he main- 

tains, that the Jews have a revealed law but not 2 re- 

vealed religion ; that opinions are not fubjects of re- 

velation; and that the only religion of the Jewifh na- 

tion is that of nature. He acquired great honour by 

his Phedon, or “ Difcourfe on the Immateriality and 
Vou. XI. Part I. 


an enlightened philofopher and the charms of an ele- 
gant writer. In coftfequence of this excellent work, 
he was fiyled the Fewi/h Socrates by fome of the pe- 
riodical writers ; but he wanted the firmnefs and cou- 
rage of the Grecian philofopher. His timidity, and 
even pufillanimity, defects too common in {peculative 
men, prevented him from being of any effential fervice 
to his nation; of which he might have become the be- 
nefactor by being the reformer. The pliancy of his 
charaéter, his foft, modeft, and obliging difpofition, 
gained him the efteem alike of the fuperttitious and of 
the incredulous. After all, he could never procure 
admiffion to the Berlin fociety, or to the converfation 
of the king of Pruflia. At hiv death he received from. 
his nation thofe honours which are commonly paid to 
their firft rabbins. Contrary to an imprudnt™cuftom 
prevalent among the Jews of burying their dead be- 
fore funfec, his interment. was delayed till 24 hours af- 
ter he expired. ‘Though Mendelfhon was defcended 
from a refpectable family, he was very poor. In early 
life he entered into a counting-houfe of his own na- | 
tion, wherein he greatly recommended himfelf by his 
capacity and integrity in bufinefs: But philofophy 
and literature foon became his principal oceupation ; 
and to the famous Lefling he was indebted for coun- 
{els which, without diverting his attention from thofe 
purfuits ‘that were neceffary to his fubfiftence, accele- 
rated his progrefs in his literary career. Even after 
the death of his benefactor, Mendelfhon retained for 
him the fincereft regard and the moft lively gratitude. 
Notwithftanding the very ftrict regimen which he ob- 
ferved, he furvived him only a few years; for his feeble 
frame and weak. conftitution were gradually and in- 
fenfibly undermined. by intenfe application to ftudy. 
MENDEZ Pinto ( Ferdinand ), was born at Monte- 
mor-o-velho in Portugal, and was at firft fervant to a 
Portuguefe gentleman. In expectation of making a 
fortune, he embarked for India in 15347. His veffek 
being taken by the Turks on his paffage, he was car- 
ried to Mocka, and fold to a Greek renegado, and 
afterwards to a Jew, in whofe poffeffion he continued 
till he was redeemed by the governor of Ormus, a Por- 
tuguefe fort. The governor procured him an opper- 
tunity of going out to India, agreeable to his firft de- 
fign. During a refidence of twenty-one years in that 
country, he was witnefs to very important tranfactions, 
and experienced many fingular adventuyes. He re- 
turned to Portugal in 1558, where he enjoyed the re- 
ward of his labours, after having been thirteen times 
a flave and fixteen times fold. A very curious ac- 
count of his travels was written by himfelf, and pu- 
blifhed at Lifbon, A.D. 1614, in folio. ‘This work 
was tranflated into French by Bernard Figuier, a Por- 
tuguefe gentleman, and printed at Paris 1645, in 4to. 
It is written in a very interefting manner, and in a 
flyle more elegant than might have been expected 
from aman whofe whole life was {pent in the camp 
and in flavery. It elucidates a great variety of parti- 
culars relating to the geography, hiltory, and man- 
ners of the inhabitants of China, Japan, Pegu, 
Siam, Achem, Java, &c. Many of his has appear- 


ed fabulous, but their truth has been fince afcertained. 
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Mendi- M. de Surgi compiled an interefting hiltory from the 


cants, 
& 


mott fingular faéts in Mendez Pinto’s relation, which 
he publifhed-in the Vicifitudes de la Fortune, Paris, 
2 vols, 8vo. 

MENDICANTS, or secoinG Friars, feveral or- 
ders of religious in Popifh countries, who having no 
fettled revenues, are fupported by the charitable con- 
tributions they receive from others. 

This fort of fociety began in the 13th century ; and 
the members of it, by the tenor of their inftitution, 
were to remain entirely deftitute of all fixed revenues 
and poffeffions ; though in procefs of time their num- 
ber became a heavy tax upon the people. Innocent 
III. was the firft of the popes who perceived the ne- 
ceflity of inftituting fuch an order; and accordingly 
he gave fuch monattic focieties, as made a profefhion 
of poverty, the moft ditinguifhing marks of his pro- 
tection and favour. They were alfo encouraged and 
patronized by the fucceeding pontiffs, when experi- 
ence had demonftrated their public and extenfive ufe- 
fulnefs. But when it became generally known, that 
they had fuch a peculiar place in the efteem and pro- 
tection of the rulers of the church, their number grew 
to fuch an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
fwarmed fo prodigioufly in all the European provinces, 
that they became a burden, not only to the people, 
but to the church itfelf. The great inconvenience 
that arofe from the exceffive multiplication of the 
mendicant orders was remedied by Gregory X. ina 
general council, which he aflembled at Lyons in 1272. 
For here all the religious orders that had fprung up 


after the council held at Rome in 1215, under the 


potificate of Innocent III. were fuppreffed ; and the 
extravagant multitude of mendicants, as Gregory cal- 
ted them, were reduced to a fmaller number, and con- 
fined to the four following focieties or denominations, 
viz. the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Car- 
MELITES, and the AuGusTins or hermits of St Au- 
guftin.. 

As the pontiffs allowed thefe four mendicant orders 


_ the liberty of travelling wherever they thought proper, 


of converfing with perfons of every rank, of inftru&- 
ing the youth and multitude wherever they went; and 
as thofe monks exhibited, in their outward appearance 
and manner of life, more ftriking marks of gravity and 
holinefs than were obfervable in the other monattic 
focieties, they arofe all at once to the very fummit of 
fame, and were regarded with the utmoit efteem and 
veneration through all the countries of Europe. The 
enthufiaitic attachment to thefe fan@imonious beggars 
went fo far, that,.as we learn from the moft authentic 
records, feveral cities were divided or cantoned out 
into four parts, with a view to thefe four orders ; the 
firft part being afligned to the Dominicans, the fecond 
to the Francifcans, the third to the Carmelites, and 
the fourth to the Auguftinians. The people were un- 
willing to receive the facraments from any other kands 
than thofe of the mendicants, to whofe churches they 
crowded to perform their devotions, while living, and 
were extremely defirous to depofit there alfo their re- 
mains after death: nor did the influence and credit 
ef the mendicants end here; for we find in the hiflory 
of this and of the fucceeding ages, that they were 
employed, not only in fpiritual matters, but alfo in 
temporal and political affairs of the greateft confe- 
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quence, in compofing the differences of princes, cons Me 
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cluding treaties of peace, concerting alliances, prefi- 
ding in cabinet councils, governing courts, levying, 
taxes, and other occupations, not only remote from, 
but abfolutely inconfiftent with, the monattic charac- 
ter and profeffion. However the power of the do- 
minicans and Francifcans greatly furpaffed that of the 
other two orders: infomuch that thefe two orders 
were, before the reformation, what the Jefuits have 
been finee that happy and glorious period, the very 
foul of the hierarchy, the engines of the ftate, the fe- 
cret {prings of all the motions of the one and the other, 
and the authors and directors of every great and im- 
portant event, both in the religious and political world, 
By very quick progreflion their pride and confidence 
arrived at fuch a pitch, that they had the prefumption 
to declare publicly, that they had a divine impulfe 
and commiffion to illuftrate and maintain the religion 
of Jefus; they treated with the utmoft infolence and: 
contempt all the different orders of the priefthood ; 
they affirmed without a blufh, that the true method 
of obtaining falvation was revealed to them alone ; pro- 
claimed, with oftentation, the fuperior efficacy and 
virtue of their indulgencies ; and vaunted beyond mea- 
fure their intereft at the court of heaven, and their 
familiar connections with the Supreme Being, the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the faints in glory. By thefe im- 
pious wiles, they fo deluded and captivated the mi- 
ferable, and blinded the multitude, that they would 
not intruft any other but the mendicants with the care 
of their fouls. They retained their credit and influence 
to fuch a degree, towards the clofe of the 14th cen- 
tury, that great numbers of both fexes, fome in health, 
others in a ftate of infirmity, and others at the point 
of death, earneftly defired to be admitted into the 
‘Mendicant order, which they looked upon as a fure 
and infallible method of rendering heaven propitious. 
Many made it an effential part of their laft wills, that 
their bodies after death fhould be wrapped in old rag- 
ged Dominican or Francifcan habits, and interred 
among the Mendicants. For fuch was the barbarous. 
fuperftition and wretched ignorance of this age, that 
people univerfally believed ‘they fhould readily obtain 
mercy from Chrift, at the day of judgment, if they 
appeared before his tribunal affociated with the Men- 
dicant friars. 

_ About this time, however, they fell under an uni- 
verfal odium; but being refolutely protected againft 
all oppofition, whether open or fecret, by the popes, 
who regarded them as their beft. friends and moft ef- 
feétual fupports, they fuffered little or nothing from 
the efforts of their numerous adverfaries. In the 15th 
century, befides their arrogance, which was exceflive,, 
a quarrelfome and litigious fpirit prevailed among 
them, and drew upon them juftly the difpleafure and: 
indignation of many. By affording refuge at this 
time to the Beguins in their order, they became of- 
fenfive to the bifhops, and were hereby involved in 
difficulties and perplexities of various kinds. They 
loft their credit in the 16th century by their ruftic 
impudence, their ridiculous fuperititions, their igno- 
rance, cruelty, and brutifh manners. They difcover- 
ed the moft barbarous averfion to the arts and fciences, 
and exprefled a like abhorrence of certain eminent and 
learned men, who endeavoured to open the paths of 
6 fcience 
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bdoza fclence to the purfuite of the ftudious youth, 
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recome 
mended the culture of the mind, and attacked the 

* barbarifm of the age in their writings and difcourfe, 
Their general character, together with other circum- 
ftances, concurred to render a reformation defirable, 
and to accomplifh this happy event. 

Among the number of Mendicants are alfo ranked 
the Capuchins, Recolleéts, Minims, and others, who 
are branches or derivations from the former. 

Buchannan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, un- 
der an appearance of beggary, lived a very luxurious 
life ; whence one wittily called them, not Mendicant, 
but Manducant friars. 

MENDOZA (Juan Gonzales de), an Auguftan 
friar, of the province of Caftile, was made ambaflador 
from the king of Spain to the emperor of China. In 
1593, he was made bifhop of Liperi in Italy. In 
1607 he was made bifhop of Chiapa in New Spain, 
and the next year was remoyed to the fee of Papaian 
in the Weft Indies. He wrote a hiftory of China in 
Spanifh, which has been tranflated into feveral lan- 
guages. 

MENE, a Chaldean word, which fignifies ** he has 
numbered or counted;” being one of the three words 
that was written upon the wall by the hand that ap- 
peared to Belfhazzar, the laft king of Babylon, the 
night that he was put to death. See Bersuazzar. 

MENECRATES, a phyfician of Syracufe, who 
fiourifhed about 360 B. C. is famous for his fkill in 
his profeflion, but much more for his vanity. He 
would always be followed by fome of the patients he 
had cured, and with whom he previoufly ftipulated 
that they fhould follow him wherever he went. One 
appeared with the attributes of Hercules, another with 
thofe of Apollo, and others again with thofe of Mer- 
«ury or A‘fculapius; while he, clad in a purple robe, 
with a golden crown on his head, and a {ceptre in his 
hand, prefented himfelf, to. the admiration of the pub- 
lic, under the name of Fupiter, and travelled through 
different countries efcorted by thefe counterfeit dei- 
ties. He once wrote the following letter to the king 
of Macedon; Menecrates-Jupiter to Philip, greeting. 
‘Thou reigneft in Macedonia, and I in medicine; thou 
giveft death to thofe who are in good health, I reftore 
Jife to the fick; thy guard is compofed of Macedo- 
nians; the gods themfelves conftitute mine.’? Philip 
anfwered him in a word, that he wifhed him reftored 
to reafon. Learning fome time after that he was in 
Maceden, Philip fent for him, and invited him to an 
entertainment. Menecrates and his companions were 
placed on rich and lofty couches; before which was 
an altar, covered with the firft fruits of the harvett ; 
and whilft an excellent repaft was ferved up to the 
other guefts, perfumes and libations only were offered 
to thefe new gods, who, unable to endure the affront, 
haftily left the palace, in which they never more made 
their appearance. ek ee 

MENEDEMUDUS, a Greek philofopher, born at 
Erythrenm, was the fon of Califthenes, and one of 
Phedo’s followers. He was in greateft efteem, and en- 
joyed feveral important pofts, in his own country. He 
feveral times defended Erythreum with great bravery, 
and died of grief when Antigonus became matter of 
it. A perfon one day faying to him, * It is a great 
happinefs to ‘have what we defire,”’ he replied, ‘* It is 
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a much greater to defire nothing but what we have,’ Menclans 


He flourithed about 300 B.C, 


 - 


MENELAUS, the fon of Atreus, and the brother ™M:"s” 


of Agamemnon, reigned at Sparta, when Paris de- 
prived him of his wife Helen. ‘Fhis rape occafioned 
the famous war of Troy. See Hexen. 

Menexaus, a mathematician in the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, wrote three books on the Spdere, 
which have been publifhed by father Marfenne. 

MENES, born at This, a town of Thebais in Up- 
per Egypt, was the founder of the Egyptian empire. 
He had three fons, viz. Athotis, who ruled after him 
at This and Thebes; Curudes, who in Lower Egypt 
founded the kingdom of Heliopoli, which afterward 
was the kingdom of Diofpoli ; and Necherophes, who 
reigned at Memphis. It is thought this Menes reign- 
ed 117 years after the birth of Phaleg, fon of Heber, 
which was the very year of the difperfion of the people 
throughout the whole earth. In building Memphis, 
he flopped the Nile near it, by the invention of a 
caufeway 100 furlongs broad, and caufed it to run 
through the mountains. 

MENESTRIER (John Baptift le), a native of 
Dijon, and one of the moit learned and curious French 
antiquaries of his time, wrote, 1. A Treatife on the 
Medals, Money, and Ancient Monuments, of the Ro- 
man Empreffes, in folio. 2. The moft famous Medals 
of the Ancient- Roman Emperors and Empreffes, in 
quarto. He died in 1634, aged 70. 


MENGS (Anthony Raphael), firft painter to the 


king of Spain, was born at Auflig in Bohemia, A. D. 
1728. His father, painter to Auguftus III. king of 
Poland, perceiving his fuperior talents, carried him 
from Drefden to Rome in 1741. After having there 
purfued his art for four years, and copied the princi- 
pal monuments of that capital, he returned to Dref- 
den, where he executed different works for Auguitus 
with very uncommon fuccefs. During his abode in 
Italy, he became acquainted with Don Carlos king of 
Naples; and when this prince fucceeded to the crown 
of Spain in 1761, he was careful to engage Mengs in 
his fervice, by granting him an yearly penfion of 2000 
doubloons, together with a houfe and equipage. He 


lived, however, chiefly at Rome; where in 1779 he fell 


a facrifice to his confidence in a German quack, who 
pretended to cure him of a difeafe which he had con- 
tracted partly by his intenfe application, and partly by 
grief for the lofs of his wife. His natural timidity 
and great ignorance of the world, the diftruft which 
feemed to be expreffed in his air and manners, and his 
melancholy conftitution of body, by no means leffen- 
ed the envy of his rivals. Under this rude appearance, 
he had a heart full of kindnefs and humanity. On 
ene occafion, whén he perceived that he had offended 
a certain perfon by his bluntnefs (excufable only in 
a great genius), he wag not only forry for his inatten- 
tion, but he affifted with his advice the painter whom 
he had offended. He made no myttery of his art any 
more than of his fentiments. Clement XIV. fubmitted 
to his judgment fome pictures of no great value, and in 
excufe told him that he had bought them at the re- 
commendation of an eminent painter. ‘This man 


and I (replied Mengs) are two artifts, one of whom 
praifes every thing which he cannot equal, and the 
other blames-every thing which he can furpafs.” His 
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tire confifling of profe and verfe intermixed. It is Menifé 
thus called from: Menippus a cynic philofopher who | 
delighted in compofing fatirical letters, &c. In imi- 
tation of him,, Varro alfo-wrote fatires under the title 
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ieng’ manners were pure and fimple, and enthufiafm for the 


- ‘arts had almoft extinguifhed in him every other paf- 
Menip- 


peun, fion. He was a good hufband and a good father; 
a.—\——— and his family could reproach him with nothing but 


Menne 
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want of economy and unbounded generofity. Although 
he-had received during the laft 18 years of his life 
more than 250,000 livres, he hardly left wherewithal to 
defray the expences of his funeral. The king of Spain 
adopted his five daughters, and granted penfions to 
his two fons. His chief works in the line of his pro- 
feffion are at Madrid and at Rome. A catalogue of 
them is to be found in the account of his life prefixed 
to his whole works, in.2 vols 4to, publifhed at Parma 
in-t780 by the Chevalier d’Azara, with notes. ‘The 
firft volume contains, 1. Reflections on the beautiful, 
and on tafte in painting. 2. Reflections on Raphael, 
Corregio, Titian, &e. 3. On the means of promoting 


the cultivation of the fine arts in Spain.—The fecond 


volume contains, 1. J'wo letters on the group of Ni- 
obé. 2.A letter on the origin, progrefs, and decline 
of drawing. 3, A letter on the principal paintings at 
Madrid. 4. Memoirs of the life and works of Cor- 
reggio. 5. Memoirs concerning the academy of fine 
arts at Madrid. 6. Praétical leffons in painting. Part 
of his works have been tranflated into French by M. 
Doray de Longrais, and publifhed at Paris 1782 in 
8vo. A collection of them was lately publifhed in gto, 
2 vols, 1787.—-Mengs placed Raphael at the head of 


- modern painters for defign and expreffion, Corregio 


for gracefulnefs of attitude and the claro obfcuro, and 
Titian for colouring. He formed his own ftyle upori 
the different excellencies of thofe three artilts. He 
united the moft fublime expreffion ro the trueft colour- 
ing, and to that knowledge of different effeéts which 
captivates the fenfes at the firft impreffion; and which 
will bear the moft vigid examination. His paintings 
poffefs chiefly that grace which one feels without be- 
ing able to explain. Nobody ever ftudied the ancients 
with greater care than he did. The technical part in 
PHiftoire de? Art, by his friend the Abbé Winckel- 
man, is of his compolition. He refpected and admired 
the ancients; but he was deftitute of that exceffive 
zeal which makes their votaries conceal thofe faults 
which they perceive. 

MENIALS, domeftic or houfehold fervants, who 
live under their lord or matfter’s roof. 

MENINGES, or MenynGes, in anatomy, 2 name 
given to the dura and pia mater of the brain. See A- 
NATOMY, n° 129. 

MENINX, an ifland in the Mediterranean, to the 
weft of the Syrtis Minor. Suppofed by Strabo and 
Polybius to be Homer’s country of the Lotophagi ; 
and hence Ptolemy and Eratofthenes denominate the 


‘land Lotophagitis, with a cognominal town Meninx. 


It was the country of Vibius Gallus the emperor, and 
of Volufianus. Now called Gerbi and Zardi. 
MENIPPUS, a cynic philofopher of Pheenicia. 
He was originally a flave, but obtained his liberty 
with a fum of money, and became one of the greateit 
ufurers at Thebes. He grew fo defperate from the 
continual reproaches and infults to which he was daily 
expofed on account of his meannefs, that he deftroy- 
ed himfelf. He wrote 13 books of fatires, which have 
been loft. ; 
_MENIPPEAN ({atira Menirre4), a kind of fa- 
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of Satira Menippea - whence this fort of compofition 
is alfo denominated Varronian fatire. 

Among the’ moderns there is a famous piece under 
this title firft publifhed in 1594, againft the chiefs of 
the league, called alfo the Catholicon of Spain. 1t is 
efteemed a mafter-piece for the time. 

MENISCUS, in optics, a glafs or lens, concave 
on one fide and. convex on the other; fometimes alfo 
called Junula. See Optics. 

MENISPERMUM, moonseep: A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 11th or- 
der, Sarmentacee. ‘The male has four exterior and 
eight interior petals; there are 16 itamina; the co- 
rolla of the female is the fame as in the male; there 
are eight barren ftamina, and two monofpermous ber- 
ries. There are three fpecies, all of them climbing 
plants, rifing 14 feet high, and natives of warm cli- 
mates ; but noway remarkable for beauty. The feeds 
of a kind which grows in the Levant, being formed 
into a pafte, are regarded by the inhabitants as  fpe+ 
cific againft lice and cutaneous eruptions. ‘The fame 
pate is likewife ufed for the purpofe of intoxicating 
fifhes. See Coccurus Indicus. 

MENNITH, or Minniry, Judges xi. 33. a:town 
near Hefhbon (Jerome), in Arabia Petraa; in a di- 


trict named Lccfipolis, or twenty-towns, (Cellarius).. 


There is alfo a Minnith mentioned Lzekiel xxvii. as 
being m a good wheat country: but whether the 


fame with the foregoing is uncertain; though fome, 


think that the firft Minnith lay inthe. country of Am- 
mon, (Wells). 


MENNONITES, a fe& in the United Provinces,, 


in moft refpects the fame with thofe. in other places 
called Anabaptifts. 

They had their rife in 1536,. when Menno Simon, 
a native of Friefland, who had been a Romith priett, 


and a notorious profligate, refigned his rank and office 


in the Romith church, and publicly embraced the 
communion of the Anabaptitts, 

Menno was born at Witmarfum,.a village in the 
neighbourhood of Bolfwert in Friefland in the year 
1505, and died in 1561 in the duchy of Holftein, at 
the country feat of a certain nobleman not far fron 
the city of Oldefloe, who, moved with compaffion by 
a view of the perils to which Menno was expofed, and 
the {nares that were daily laid for his ruin, took him 
with certain of his affociates into his protection, and 
gave him an afylum. The writings of Menno, which 
are almoft all compofed in the Dutch language, were 
publifhed in folio at’ Amfterdam in the year 1651. 
About the year 1637, Menno was. earneftly folicited 
by many of the fe& with which he conneéted himfelf, 
to aflume among them the rank and funétions of a 
public teacher; and as he looked upon the perfons 
who made this propofal to be exempt from the fana- 
tical phrenzy of their brethren at Munfter (though 
according to other accounts they were originally of 
the fame flamp, only rendered fomewhat wifer by their 
fufferings), he yielded to their intreaties. From this 


period to the end of his life, he travelled from one 


country 
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. execrable rebellions, and fuch enormous crimes. 
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Mennon- country to another with his wife and children exer- 


cifing his miniftry, under preflures and calamities of 
various kinds, that fucceeded each other without in- 
terruption, and conftantly expofed to the danger of 
falling a victim to the feverity of the laws. Tait and 
Welt Friefland, together with the province of Gro- 
ningen, were firlt vilited by this zealous apoftle of the 
‘Anabaptifts; from whence he dire€ted his-courfe into 
Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weilphalia, con- 
tinued it through the German provinces that lie on 
the coafts of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated fo far as 
Livonia. In all thefe places his minifterial labours 
were attended with remarkable fuccefs, and added to 
his fect a prodigious number of followers. Hence he 
is defervedly confidered as the common chief of almott 
all the Anabapiifts, and the parent of the fect that ftill 
fubfifts under that, denomination. Menno was a man 
of genius, undire¢ted by a very found judgment; he 
poffeffed a natural and perfuative eloquence, and fuch 
a degree of learning as made him pafs for an oracle in 
the eftimation of the multitude. He appears, more- 
over, to have been a man of probity, of a meek and 
tractable fpirit, gentle in his manners, pliable and ob- 
fequious in his commerce with perfons of all ranks and 
characters, and extremely zealous in promoting prac- 
tical religion and virtue, which he recommended by 
his example as well as by his precepts. The plan of 
doétrine and difcipline drawn up by Menno was of a 
much more mild and moderate nature than that of the 
furious‘and fanatical ANABarTistTs, whofe tumultuous 
proceedings have been recited under that article, but 
fomewhat more fevere though more clear and con- 
fiftent than the doétrine of the wifer branches of that 
fect, who aimed at nothing more than the reftoration 
of the Chriftian church to its primitive purity... Ac- 
cordingly he condemned the plan of ecclefiaftieal dif- 
cipline that was founded on the profpect of a new 
kingdom, to be miraculoufly eftablifhed: by Jefus Chrift 
on the ruins of civil government and the deftruction 
of human rulers, and which had been the fatal and 
peftilential fource of fuch dreadful commotions, fuch 
He 
declared publicly his diflike of that do¢trine, which 
pointed out the approach of a marvellous reformation 
in the church by the means of a new and:extraordi- 
nary effufion of the Holy Spirit. He expreffed his 
abhorrence of the licentious tenets, which feveral: of 
the Anabaptifts had maintained, with refpect to the 
lawfulnefs of polygamy and diyorce ; and finally, con- 
fidered as unworthy of toleration thofe fanatics who 
were of opinion that the Holy: Ghoft' continued to 
defcend into the minds of many chofen. believers, in 
as extraordinary a manner as he did at the firft: efta- 
blifhment of the Chriftian church,,and that he teftified 
this peculiar prefence to feveral of. the faithful by mi- 
racles, predictions, dreams, and vifions of various: kinds. 
He retained indeed the doétrines commonly received 
among the Anabaptilts, in relation to the baptifm of 
infants, the millennium, or 1000 years reign.of Chrilt 
upon. earth, the exclufion of magiftrates from. the 
Chriftian church, the abolition of war, and the pro- 


‘hibition of oaths enjoined by our Saviour, and the 


vanity as well as the pernicious effects of human fcience. 
But while Menno retained thefe doctrines. in a gene- 
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ral fenfe, he explaincd and modified them in fuch a Mennon- 


manner as made them refemble the religious tenets 
that were univerfally received in the Proteftant 
churches; and this rendered them agreeable to many, 
and made them appear inoffenfive even to numbers 
who had no inclination to embrace them. It how- 
ever fo happened, that the nature of the doétrines 
confidered in themfelves, the eloquence, of Menno 
which fet them off to fuch advantage, and the cir- 
cumiftances of the times, gave a high degree of cre- 
dit to the religious fyftem of this famous teacher among 
the Anabaptilts, fo that it made a rapid progrels in 
that fe. And thus it was in confequence of the 
miniftry at Menno, that the different forts of Ana- 
baptifts agreed together in excluding from their com- 
munion the fanatics that difhonoured it, and in re- 
nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the au- 
thority of civil government, and by an unexpected 
coalition formed themfelves into one community. 
Though the Mennonites ufually pafs for a fect of 
Anabaptifts, yet M. Herman Schyn, a Mennonite 
minifter, who has publifhed their hiftory and apologys. 
maintains, that they are not Anabaptiils either in- 
principle or by origin., However, nothing can be 
more certain than. this fad, viz. that the firft Men- 
nonite congregations were compofed of the different 
forts of Anabaptilts, of thofe who had been always 
inoffenfive and upright, and of thofe who, before their 
convertion by the miniltry of Menno, had been fedi-+ 
tious fanatics : befides it is alledged,. that the Menno- 
nites do. actually retain, at this day, fome of thofe 
opinions and doétrines, which led the feditious and. 
turbulent Anabaptilts of old to the commiffion of 
fo many. and fuch enormous crimes: fuch particularly 
is the doétrine concerning the nature of Chrift’s king- 
dom, or of the church of the New Teitament, though 


modified in fuch a manner as to have loft its noxious - 


qualities, and. to be no longer pernicious in its influ~ 
ence. 

whereof the two principal are the /landrians or 
Friemincians, and the. WaTeruanpians.. The opi- 
nions, fays Mofheim, that are held-incommon by the 
Mennonites, feem to be all derived from this fundamen- 
tal principle, that the kingdom which. Chrilt eftablith- 


ed upon earth is a vilible church. or community, into. 


which the holy and juit alone are to be admitted, and 
which. is confequently exempt from all thofe inttitu- 
tions and rules of difcipline that have been invented 
by human.wifdom, for the correction and reformation 
of the wicked. ‘This principle, indeed, was avowed 
by the ancient Mennonites, but it is now almoft whol- 


ly renounced : neverthelefs, from this ancient doctrine, . 
many of the religious. opinions that diftinguifh the. 


Mennonites from, all other Chriftian communities, 


feem to be derived: in confequence of this doctrines. 


they admit none to the facrament of baptifm but 
perfons that.are come to the full ufe of. their reafon 5 
they neither admit civil rulers into their communion, 
nor allow any of their members. to perform the func- 


tions of magittracy ; they deny the lawfulnefs of re-. 


pelling force by force, and confider war, in all its 


fhapes, as unchriftian and unjuft;.they entertain the. 
utmoft averfion to the execution of juitice, and mose- 
efpecially; 


. 


The: Mennonites are. fubdivided’ into. féveral feCts ;.: 


ites. 
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efpecially to capital punifhments ; and they alfo refufe 
to confirm their teftimony by an oath, The particular 
fentiments that divided the more confiderable focieties 
of the Mennonites are the following; The rigid Men- 
nonites, called the Fvemingians, maintain, with vari- 
ous degrees of rigour, the opinions of their founder 
Menno, as to the human nature of Chrift, alledging 
that it was produced in the womb of the Virgin by the 
creating power of the holy Ghoft ; the obligation that 
binds us to wath the feet of ftrangers, in confequence 
of our Saviour’s command ; the neceflity of excom- 
municating and avoiding, as one would do the plague, 
not only avowed finners, but alfo all thofe who depart, 
even in fome light inftances pertaining to drefs, &c. 
from the fimplicity of their anceflors; the contempt 
due to human learning, and other matters of lefs mo- 
ment. However this auftere fyftem declines, and the 
rigid Mennonites are gradually approaching towards 
the opinions and difcipline of the more moderate or /Va- 
terlandians. 

The firft fettlement of the Mennonites, in the U- 
nited Provinces, was granted them by William prince 
of Orange, towards the clofe of the 16th century ; but 
it was not before the following century that their li- 
berty and tranquillity were fixed upon folid founda- 
tions, when, by a confeffion of faith publifhed in the 
year 1626, they cleared themfelves from the imputa- 
tions of thofe pernicious and deteftable errors that had 
been laid to their charge. In order to appeafe their 


inteftine difcordg, a confiderable part of the Anabap- 
tifts of Flanders, Germany, and Friefland, concluded 
their debates in a conference held at Amfterdam, in 
the year 1630, and entered into the bonds of fraternal 
communion, each referving to themfelves a liberty of 


retaining certain opinions. ‘This aflociation was re- 
newed and confirmed by new refolutions, in the year 
1649; in confequence of which the rigorous laws of 
Menno and his fucceflors were, in various ref{pects, 
mitigated and corre¢ted. 

MENOCHIUS, vulgarly Menocura, (James), a 
famous lawyer, meanly born at Pavia, but who became 
fo fkilful in the law, that he was called the Baldus and 
Bartholus of his age; all the princes of Italy folici- 
ting him to their univerfities. He read at Padua 23 
years together; and for love of his country removed 
to Pavia, and fucceeded Nicholas Gratiani. He hath 
got an immortal fame by his works, De recuperanda 
polfefione; De adipifcenda LUefione ; De prefumptionibus ; 
De arbitrariis Fudium quefitonibus SF caufis conciliorum, 
tom.13. &c. He died in 1607, aged 75. 

MENOLOGY, Meno.ocivm, (from “™, month, 
and »»7@, difcourfe), in much the fame as martyrolo- 
gy, or callendar, in the Latin. 

The Greek menologium is divided into the feveral 
months in the year; and contains an abridgement of 
the lives of the faints, with a bare commemoration of 
the names of fuch whofe lives were never written. The 
Greeks have various menologies ; and the Romans tax 
them with inferting divers heretics in their menologies 
as faints.—Baillet treats of them at large. 

MENSA, in law-books, a term that includes in it 
all patrimony, and neceflaries for livelihood. 

MENSALS, mensauia, in church-hiftory, fuch 
livings as were formerly united to the tables of religi- 
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ous houfes, and hence called menfal beneficer, See the Munles 
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article Benerice. 

MENSES, Caramenta,‘in medicine, the monthly 
evacuations from the uterus of women not with child 
or not giving fuck. They are fo called from menfis 
‘month,”? the period wherein they return. They 
are alfo called flowers, courfes, &c. By the Jewith 
law a.woman was unclean while the menitrual blood 
flowed; and the man who teuched her, or the 
moveables fhe had touched, was declared unclean.—— 
Levit. xv. 

The menfes make one of the moft curious and 
difficult phenomena in the whole human body; for 
the explanation whereof, many hypothefes have been 
framed, though the matter is yet fearcely afcer- 
tained. 

It is generally agreed by all, that the neceffity wo- . 
men are under for tome extraordinary fupply to com- 
penfate the expence, and fupport them during the 
time of geitation, was the final reafon why this redun- 
dance at other times was given them, which conti- 
nues whilft this neceflity fubfifts, and ceafes when, ac- 
cording to the conttitution of the female frame, it is 
no longer required: but this is all they agree in. 
Some, not content with this occafion alone, will have 
the menftruous blood offend in quality more than 
quantity ; which they argue from the pain it gives 
many women in the evacuation ; with many other idle 
notions. 

Others afcribe this effe&t to an imaginary dominion 
of the moon over the bodies of women. This was - 
formerly the prevailing opinien; though the {mallet 
reflection would have {hown the weaknefs of it: for, 
had this purgation been owing to the influence of the 
moon, all women of the fame age and temperament 
would have found it at the fame periods and revolu- 
tions of the moon, 7. ¢. at the fame time; which all 
experience fhows to be falfe. 

There are two other opinions which carry with 
them great probability, and are argued with a great 
deal of ftrength and reafon ; in both which, the quality 
of the blood is allowed to be innoéent, but they itill , 
differ about the reafon of its iffue. The former is 
that of Dr Bohn and Dr Freind, who maintain this 
flux to be the refult of a plethora or plenitude ; 
and to be evacuated only for relief againft the quan- 
tity. 

De Freind, who has maintained the caufe of a ple- 
thora with the greateft ftrength and clearnefs, fup- 
pofes, that this plethora arifes from a coacervation in 
the blood-veffels of a fuperfluity of aliment, which, he 
thinks, remains over and above what is expended by 
the ordinary ways; and that women have this pletho- 
ra, and not men, becaufe their bodies are more humid, 
and their veffels, efpecially the extremities of them, more 
tender, and their manner of living generally more inac- 
tive than that of men; and that thefe things concurring, 
are the occafion that women do not perfpire fufficient- 
ly to carry off the fuperfluous alimentary parts, tillthey 
be accumulated in fuch quantities as to diftend the vef- 
fels, and force their way thro’ the capillary arteries of 
the uterus. It is f{uppofed to happen to women more 
than the females of other fpecies, which have the fame 
parts, becaufe of the erect pofture of the former, “ein 
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horizen; fo thatthe preffure of the blood is directed 
towards their orifices: whereas in brutes, they are pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and the preffure wholly is on the 
fides of thofe veffels. The difcharge, he thinks, hap- 
pens in this part rather than in any other, as being 
more favoured by the ttructure of the veflels ; the ar- 
teries being very numerous, and the veins finous and 
winding, and therefore more apt to retard the impe- 
tus of the blood; and confequently, in a plethoric 
cafe, to occafion the rupture of the extremities of the 
veffels, which may laft, till, by a fufficient difcharge, 
the veffels are eafed of their overload. ‘ 

This is the fubftance of Dr Freind’s theory ; from 
whence he very mechanically and very philofophically 
accounts for the fymptoms. 

To his argument, why women have menfes rather 
than men, we may add from Boerhaave, that, in the 
former, the os facrum is wider, znd ftands farther out, 
and the os coccygis farther in ; the ofa innominata wider, 
and farther apart, and the loweft of them, as well as 
the lower eminences of the. os pubis, farther outwards 
than in the latter. “Hence, in women, the latitude or 
expanfion about thefe bones, and the capacity of the 
pelvis, is vattly great in proportion to thofe of men ; 
and yet, in a woman not pregnant, there is not much 
to fill this expanfe. Again, the forefide of the tho- 
rax is {moother in women than in men, and the blood- 
veffels, lymphatics, adipofe, and nervous veffels, mem- 
branes, and fibres, are much laxer in women than in 
men: whence all their cavities, cells, veffels, &c. are 
more eafily replenifhed, and the humours aggregated 
in them ; befides, that they are found to perfpire lefs 
than men, and to arrive much fooner at their maturi- 
ty, or xu of increafe. To which he adds the con- 
fideration of the foft pulpous texture of the uterus, 
and the vaft number of veins and arteries with which 
it is filled. Hence a healthy maid, being arrived at 
her growth, begins to prepare more nutriment than is 
required for the fupport of the body ; which, as there 
is not to be any farther accretion, mutt of neceffity fill 
the veflels, and efpecially thofe of the uterus and 
breafts, they being the leaft comprefled. Thefe will 
be dilated more than the others; whence the lateral 
vafcules evacuating their humour into the cavity of 
the uterus, it will be filled and extended. Hence a pain, 
heat, and heavinefs, will be felt about the loins, pubes, 
&c. the veffels of the uterus, at the fame time, will 
be fo dilated as to emit blood into the cavity of 
the uterus, and its mouth will be lubricated and loofen- 
ed, and blood iffue out. As the quantity of blood is 
diminifhed, the veffels will be lefs preffed, and will 
contra@t themfelves again clofer, fo as again to retain 
the blood, and let pafs the groffer part of the ferum ; 
till at length only the ufual ferum pafles. Again, 
there are more humours prepared, which are more ea- 
fily lodged in veffels once dilated; and hence the 
menfes. go and return at various periods in various 
perfons. 

This hypothefis, however plaufible, is oppofed by 
Dr Drake, who maintains, that there is no fuch re- 
pletion, or at leaft that it is not neceflary to menftru- 
ation; arguing, that, if the menfes were owing to a 
plethora fo accumulated, the fymptoms would arife 
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neceflary fymptoms of a plethora, would be felt long 
before the periods were completed, and women would 
begin to be heavy and indifpofed foon after evacua- 
tion, and the fymptoms would increafe daily ; which 
is contrary to all experience, many women, who have 
them regularly and eafily, having no warning, nor any 
other rule to prevent an indecent furprife, than the 
meafure of the time ; in which, fome that have flipped, 
have been put to confufion and fhifts no ways confilt- 
ent with the notice a plethoric body would give. He 
adds, that even in thofe who are diflicultly purged this 
way, the fymptoms, though very vexatious and tedi- 
ous, do not make fuch regular approaches as a gra- 
dual accumulation neceffarily requires. If we confi- 
der what violent fymptoms come on in an hour, we 
fhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty accef- 
fion of matter, which fhould, in an hour or a day’s 
time, make fuch great alterations. According to the 
hypothefis, the laft hour contributed no more than the 
firit; and of confequence, the alteration fhould not be 
greater in the one than in the other, fetting afide the 
bare eruption. _ 

This is the fubftance of what is argued againit Dr 
Freind’s theory ; which, it muft be owned, notwith- 
ftanding thefe objections, is {till the moft rational and 
confiftent that has yet been advanced. 

Thofe who oppofe it, give into the do@rine of fer- 
mentation, and maintain the evacuation of blood in 
thofe parts to be an effect of an effervefcence or ebulli- 
tion of the blood, This opinion has been maintained by 
many, particularly by Dr Charleton, Bale, Be Graaf, 
and Drake ; the two firft of whom fuppofe a ferment 
peculiar to the women, which produces this flux, and 
affects that part only, or at leaft principally. Dr 
Graaf, lefs particular in his notion, only fuppofes an 
effervefcence of the blood, raifed by fome ferment, 
without affigning how it acts, or what it is. The fud- 
den turgefcence of the blood occafioned them all ta 
think, that it arofe from fomething till then extrane- 
ous to the blood, and led them to the parts principal- 
ly affected to feek for an imaginary ferment, which 


no. anatomical inquiry could ever fhow, or find any re-_ 


ceptacle for, nor any reafoning neceffarily infer. A- 
gain, that heat which frequently accompanies this tur- 
gefcence, led them to think the cafe more than a ple- 
thora, and that there was fome extraordinary inteftine 
motion at that time. 

Dr Drake improves on the doftrine of a ferment ; 
and contends, not only that it is neceffary there 
fheuld be a ferment, but.a receptacle alfo for this fer- 
ment ; concluding, from the fuddennefs and violence of 
the fymptoms, that a great quantity mutt be convey- 
ed into the blood in a fhort time, and confequently, 
that it muft have been ready gathered in fome recep- 
tacle, where, while it was lodged, its aétion was re- 
ftrained. But he goes farther ftill, and pretends to 
afcertain the place, &¢. both of the one and the other, 
making the gall-bladder.to be the receptacle, and the 
bile the ferment. This liquor he thinks well adapted 
to raife a fermentation in the blood, when difcharged 
into it in a quantity ; and, as it is contained in a re- 
ceptacle that does not admit of a continual iffue, it 
may be there referved, till in a certain period of time 
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compreffion of the incumbent vilcera, it emits the 
gall; which, by the way of the lateals, infinuating it- 
felf‘into the blood, may raife that effervefcence which 
occafions the aperture of the uterine arteries. 
confirm this, he alledges, that perfons of a bilious con- 
ftitution. have the menfes either more plentifully, or 
more frequently, than others ; and that diftempers ma- 
nifeftly bilous, are attended with fymptoms refembling 
thofe of women labouring under difficult menftruation. 
~—If it be objeéted, that on this principle men fhould 
have menfes as well as women, he an{wers, that men do 
not abound in bile fo much as women, the pores of 
the former being more open, and carrying ‘off more 
of the ferous part of the blood, which is the vehicle 
of all the other humours, and confequently a greater 
part of each is difcharged through them than in wo- 
men, wherein the fuperfluity muit either continue to 
circulate with the blood, .or -be gathered into proper 
receptacles, which is ‘the cafe in the bile. The fame 

eafon he gives why menftruation fhould not be in 
brutes : the pores of thefe being manifeftly more open 
than thofe-of women, as appears from the quantity of 
hair which they bear, for the vegetation whereof a 
large cavity, and a:wider aperture of the glands, is ne- 
ceflary, than where no fuch thing is prce:luced: yet 
there is fome difference between the males and females 
even among ;thefe, fome of the latter having their 
menfes, though not fo often, norin the fame form and 
-quantity-s as “women. 

He adds, that the feveral phenomena of the menfes, 
whether in a natural, a regular, or difeafed cafe, flow 
maturally and readily from this hypothefis ; and that 
whatever may be accounted for from a plethora, or 


from any particular ferment, may without any ftrain- 
ing be applied to this. 

Females generally begin to menftruate about the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, and ceafe about fifty; though 
inftances have -oecurred .of their commencing fooner 
and continuing longer. ‘There are, therefore, two cri- 
tical periods in the lives:of females which require their 


particular attention. In,order-to efcape the chlorofis, 
and other fimilar difeafes, -incident to that period of 
life when the menfes commence, they fhould avoid in- 
dolence and inaétivity, and accuftom themfelves to ex- 
ercife in the open air as‘much as poffible. Unwhole- 
fome food, dulnefs of difpofition, and ftrait cloaths, are 
very injurious to females at this feafon. The difcharge 
in the beginning is feldam fo anftantaneous as to fur- 
prife them unawares, ‘Che eruption is generally pre- 
ceded by fymptoms that indicate its approach ; fuch as 
a fenfe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins ; 
diftenfion and hardnefs of the brea{ts, head-ach, lofs 
of appetite, laflitude, palenefs af the countenance, 
and fometimes a flight degree of fever. When thefe 
fymptoms occur, every thing fhould be carefully avoid- 
ed which may obftruét the menftrual flux, and all 
means ufed to promote it; as fitting frequently. over 
the fteams of warm water, drinking warm diluting 
liquors, &c. When the menfes have begun ‘to flow, 
great care fhould be taken to avoid every thing that 
tends to obitruct them; fuch as fifh, and all kinds of 
food that are hard of digeftion, and cold acid liquors. 
Cold is’ likewife hurtful at this period; as alfo anger, 


fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, From 
N°® 210. 
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whatever caufe this flux is obftruéted, except im the 
ftate of pregnancy, proper theans fhould be ufed to re- 
{tore it; and if exercife in a dry, open, and rather cool 
air, whélefome diet, generous liquors in a weak and 
languid ftate of the bedy, chearful company, and 
amufement fail, recourfe muft be had to medicine.— 
When ‘obitructions proceed from a weak relaxed ftate 
of the folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote di- 
geftion, to brace the folids, and affift the body in pre- 
paring good blood, ought to be ufed. See AMgnicine- 
Ludex. 

When the menftrual flux is too great, the patient 
becomes weak, the colour pale, the appetite and di- 
geftion are bad, and cedematous {wellings of the feet, 
dropfies, and confumptions, often enfue. This fre- 
quently happens to women about the age of forty-five 
or fifty, and is very difficult of cure. It may proceed 
from a fedentary life ; a full diet, confifting chiefly of 
falted, high feafoned,-or acrid food ; the ufe of {piri- 
tuous liquors ; extdleie fatigue ; fs OO a dif- 
folved ftate of the blood; violent paffions of the mind, 
&e. Jn order to eefiesic the flux, the patient fhould 
be kept eafy both in body and mind. If it be very 
violent, {he ought to lie in bed with her head low ; to 
live upon a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken- 
broths with bread, and to drink decoctions of nettle-. 
roots or the greater comfrey. If thefe fail, recourfe 
muft be had to ftronger aitringents, &e. See Menpr- 
GINEM? 246; ©: 

The difcharge of the menfes is interrupted natural- 
ly during pregnancy: but this is not always the cafe, 
becaufe fome have them three months, fome fix months, 
and fome during the whole time of geftation, though 
in lefs quantity than at other times. The menfes are 
moftly interrupted during the time of giving fuck, 
though many women have a return about the third or 
fourth month after delivery, and almoft all have them 
again in the ninth or tenth month. In cafes of ob- 
{truétion, the menflrual blood hath difcharged itfelf by 
other outlets. 

It ufually happens that this periodical difcharge 
ceafes between the age of forty and fifty 5 and the fea- 
fon in which this takes place is critical to the fex.— 
However, thofe who furvive this period without coh- 
tracting any chronical difeafe, become more healthy 
and vigorous than they were before. About this times 
fome are afflicted with the well known fymptoms of 
plethora, heat, flufhings, reftlefs nights, troublefome 
dreams, and unequal fpirits ; others are attacked with 
inflammations of the bowels, or other internal parts ; 
{pa{modic affections of various parts, fliflnefs in the 
limbs, fwelled ancles, with pain and inflammation, the 
piles, and other effects of plenitude. Thofe of full 
plethoric habits, accuftomed to copious evacuations, 
will find great relief by bleeding frequently in modes 
rate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, moderating 
their diet, and ufing fufficient exercife that is not too 
heating. If an immoderate flux of the menfes hap- 
pens at this period, it fhould be reftrained by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reit, anodynes, a motft 
{paring not too liquid diet, rather than by very copi¢ 
ous bleedings and aftringents of any kind. Dr Fo- 
thergill ghicwes, that various purgations of aloes, the 
tinétura facra, pil. Ruff, elixir proprietatis, and other 
compofitions of this kind, are recommended as proper 
purgatives 
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purgatives ta be ufed on the ceffation of the menfes. 
But many inconveniences have arifen from thefe heat- 
ing medicines, as the piles, ftrangury, immoderate 
difcharges of the menfes, racking pains in the loins, 
and other fimilar complaints. Rhubarb, fena, magine- 


fia, fulphur medicines, {mall dofes of jalap, and vari- , 


ous combinations of thefe, may be fubitituted in the 
room of the others, and will fupply fufficient variety 
to the prefcriber and patient. When-the menfes are 
about to go off, they appear for the moft part irregu- 
larly both in time and quantity ; once in a fortnight, 
three, five, or fix weeks ; fometimes very f{paringly, at 
other times in immoderate quantities. Great loffes of 
this kind are often prevented by taking away four or 
five ounces of blood a few days after the firft menftrual 
fuppreflion. If a patient has in early life been fubject 
to cutaneous eruptions, fore eyes, glandular {wellings, 
or other obvious marks of morbid humours fubfifting 
in the conftitution, and all which may have difappear- 
ed about the time the menfes became regular, an iflue 
is an advifable drain, and may prevent many inconve- 
niences. If at this time ulcerous fores break out about 
the ancles, or ia other parts of the body, they ought 
to be continued open, or artificial drains fubftituted in 
their ftead ; for thofe who will have them dried up are 
foon after carried off by acute difeafes, or fall into 
thofe of a chronic nature. 

MENSORES, among the Romans, were harbin- 
gers, whofe bufinefs it was to go before the emperor, 
and fix upon lodgings for him when he travelled into 
any of the provinces. ‘They alfo marked out encamp- 
ments, and afligned every regiment its poft. 

Menfores were alfo land-furveyors, archite&ts, or ap- 
praifers of houfes and public buildings. The diftri- 
butors of provifions in the army were called men/fores 
frumentarit, And menfores was alfo an appellation 
given to fervants who waited at table. 

MENSTRTUAL, or Menstauovus, a term in 
medicine, applied to the blood which flows from wo- 
men in their ordinary monthly purgations. See 
Menses. 

MENSTRUUM, in chemiftry, any body which in 
a fluid or fubtilifed ftate is capablé of interpofing its 
{mall parts betwixt the {mall parts of other bodies, fo 
as to divide them fubtilly, and form a new uniform 
compound of the twe, 

MENSURATION, in general, denotes the a& or 
art of meafuring lines, fuperficies, or folids. See Geo- 
MEMDR'Y., 

MENTHA, mint, in botany: A genus of the gym- 
nofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural methed ranking under the 
42d order Veriicillate. The corolla is nearly equal, 
and quadrifid, with one fegment broader than the reft, 
and emarginated ; the ftamina are erect, ftanding afun- 
der. There are many fpecies ; but not more than three 
are cultivated for ufe, namely, the viridie or common 
{pearmint, the piperita or peppermint, and the pule- 
gium or pennyroyal. All thefe are fo well known as 
to need no defcription ; and all of them are very ea- 
fily propagated by. cuttings, parting the roots, or by 
ofisets. 

Uyes. For culinary purpofes, the {pearmint is pre- 
derable to the other two; but for medicine, the pep- 
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permint and pennyroyal have in fome places almoft en- Mentha 


tirely fuperfeded it. A conferve of the leaves is very 
grateful, and the diftilled waters both fimple and {pi> 
rituous are univerfally thought pleafant. The leaves are 
ufed in {pring fallads; and the juice of them boiled 
up with fugar is formed into tablets. It has been ima 


gined that cataplafms and fomentations of mint, would’ 


diffolve coagulations of milk in the breafts; but Dr 
Lewis fays, that the curd of milk, digefted in a ftrong 
infufion of mint, could not be perceived to be any 
otherwife affected than by common water: however, 
milk, in which mint-leaves were fet to macerate, did 
not coagulate near fo foon as an equal quantity of the 
fame milk kept by itfelf. Dr Lewis fays, that dry 
mint digefted in rectified f{pirits of wine, gives out a 
tincture, which appears by day-light of a fine dark 
green, but by candle-light of a bright red colour. The 
fa& is, that a fmall quantity of this tinfure is green 
either by day-light or by candle-light, but a large 
quantity of it feems impervous to common day-light 5 
however, when held betwixt the eye and a candle, or 
betwixt the eye and the fun, it appears red. 

The virtues of mint are thofe of a warm ftomachiec 
and carminative :. in lofs ef appetite, naufea, and con- 
tinual retchisg to vomit, there are few fimples of 
equal efficacy. In colicky pains, the gripes to which 
children are fubject, lienteries, and other immoderate 
fluxes, this plant frequently does good fervice. It 
likewife proves beneficial in many hytteric cafes, and 
affords an ufeful cordial in languors and other weak- 
nefles confequent upon delivery. The beft preparation 
in thefe cafes is a ftrong infufion of the dried herb in 
water (which is much fuperior to the green), or ra- 
‘ther a tinGure or extra@ prepared with reCtified fpirit. 
Thefe poflefs the whole virtues of the mint; the ef. 
fential oil and diftilled water contain only the ardmatic 
part ; the exprefled juice only the aftringency and bit- 
terifhnefs, together with the mucilaginous fubftance 
common to all vegetables. The péppermint is much 
more pungent than the others, 

Pennyroyal has the fame general characters with the 
mint, but is more acrid and lefs agreeable when taken 
into the ftomach. It has long been held in great 
efteem, and not undefervedly, as an aperient and de- 


obftruent, particularly in hy{teric complaints and fup- _ 


preflions of the menfes. For thefe purpofes the diftil- 
led water is generally made ufe of, or, what is of 
equal efficacy, an infufion of the leaves.. It is obfer- 
vable, that both water and redtified {pirit extra& the 
virtues of this herb by infufion, and likewife elevate 
the greateft part of them by diftillation. The ex- 
prefled juice, with a little fugar, is not a bad medicine 
in the chincough. 

MENTOR (fab, hift.), a faithful friend of Ulyfles; 
a fon of Hercules; a king of Sidonia, who revolted 
againft Artaxerxes Ochus, and afterwards was reftored 
to favour by his treachery to his allies, &c. Diod. 16. 
An excellent artift in polifhing cups and engraving 
flowers on them, Plin. 33. c. 11.—Mart. 9. ep. 60. 
v. 16. 

MENTZ, an archbifhopric and eleGtorate in Ger- 
many. It lies on the banks of the river Mayne, between 
the electorate of Triers on the weft, the Palatinate on 
the fouth, Franconia on the ealt, and the Wetteraw 
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on the north. It is about 60 miles in length from 
north-eaft to fouth-weft, and about 50 in breadth. 
A confiderable part of tlie eleftor’s revenue arifes from 
the toll on the Rhine and the Mayne, and from: the 
tax on the excellent wines produced in this country. 
The chief towns of any trade are, 1. Mentz; (fee 
the next article.) In its neighbourhood is Hock- 
heim, fo celebrated for good wines, that the beft 
Rhenith is from thence called e/d hock. - It is a pretty 
village, containing about 300 families; and belongs 
to the chapter of Mentz, the dean of which enjoys 
the revenue of it: in a good year he makes from 
twelve to fifteen thoufand guilders of his wine. He 
and the Auguitines of Mentz and Francfort have the 
exclufive enjoyment of the beit Hockheimer wine, of 
which, in good years, a piece, confifting of 100 mea- 
fures, fells for from goo to 1000 guilders from the 
prefs. ‘This (fays the Baron Riefbeck) is cer- 
tainly one of the deareft wines in the world, Having 
a defire to tafte it on the fpot, we were obliged to pay 
a rix-dollar; it was, however, of the beft vintage in 
this century, viz. that of 1766. Nor fhould we have 
had it, but for an advocate of Mentz, to whom the 
hoftefs meant ta fhow favour. This was the firft Ger- 
man wine I had met with which was entirely without 
any four tafte: it was quite a perfume to the tongue; 
whereas the other wine of Hockheim, let it be as good 
as it may, is not quite clear of vinegar ; though for 
this alfo, if it has any age, you are forced to pay a 
guilder and a half.” 2. Bingen is a pleafant town, 
which ftands in the diftri& called Rbinegau. This town, 
which, together with the toll on the Rhine, is worth 
about 30,000 guilders, belongs to the chapter of 
Mentz, is extremely beautiful, and contains about 
A great part of the corn which 
is carried into the Rhinegau from the neighbouring 
Palatinate, comes through this place, which, on the 
other hand, fupplies the Palatinate with drugs, and va- 
rious foreign commodities. This traffic alone would 
make the place very lively ; but befides this, it has 
very fruitful vineyards. The hill, at the foot of which 


it lies, and one fide of which is made by the gullet, — 


through which the Nahe runs into the Rhine, forms a- 
notherfteep rock behind this gullet parallel to the Rhine 
and thegolden Rudefheimer mountain ; it therefore en- 
joys the fame fan as this does, which makes the Bude- 
fheimer wine that grows on it little inferior to the Ru- 
defheimer. See RupEsHEIM. 
about it produce wines that are efteemed preferable to 
thofe of Baccharac, fo much in vogue heretofore.— 
3. Elfeld, five miles weft from Mentz, is a ftrong 
fortified town, on the north-fide of the Rhine, and the 
chief of the Rhinegau.—Here is Rudefheim, a place 
noted for the growth of the beft wines in thefe parts. 
4. Weifbaden lies between fix and feven leagues from 
Francfort, and about five or fix miles north of Mentz : 
it is the metropolis of a country belonging to the 
branch of~ Naffau-Saarbrak, and is famous for its mi- 
neral waters. 

After the pope, there is no doubt but the archbi- 
fhop of this place is the moft confiderable and richetft 
prelate in the Chriftian woald. According to Baron 
Riefbeck, the fee is indebted for its increafe of riches 
to St Boniface, who may be called, with great juttice, 
the apoftle of the Germans. It was this man, an Eng- 
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baptized Witikind and the other brave Saxons who 
had: fo long refifted baptifm with their fwords, and 
{pread the empire of the vicar of Jefus Chrift as far 
as the northern and eaftern feas. He it was who in- 
troduced the Roman liturgy into Germany, and made 
the favage inhabitants abflain from eating horfe’s flefh. 
He raifed the papal power to a higher pitch than it 
had been raifed in any other country in Chriitendom ; 
and, in recompence of his fervices, the pope made all 
the new-founded bifhoprics in the north of Germany 
fabje&t to the fee of Mentz, which Boniface had cho- 
fen for his refidence. ‘The provinces, the moft con 
fiderable in the whole papal dominions, all Swabia, 
Franconia, Bohemia, and almoft all Saxony, with a 
part of Switzerland, Bavaria, and the upper Rhine, 
belong to this diocefe. Though the reformation, and 
revenge of the kings of Bohemia, have leffened it one 
third, it ftill contains the archbifhopric of Sprengel 
and eleven bifhoprics, mo of which are the mot 
confiderable of Germany, as Wurzburg, Paderborn, 
Hildetheim, Augfbourg, &c. When the building of 
the papal monarchy was completed by Gregory VII. 
the archbifhops of Mentz became powerful enough to 
be at the head of the empire. In the 13th and 14th 
centuries, they were fo eminent as to be able to make 
emperors without any foreign affiftance ; and it was 
to one of them that the houfe of Hapfburg was in- 
debted for its firft elevation. Since the boundaries of 


the two powers have been more accurately afcertained, 
and the temporal has fo much got the better of the 
{piritual, the power and influence of the archbifhops 
of this place have of courfe been much reduced ; ftill, 
however, they are pofleffed of very important prero- 


gatives, which they might exert with much more ef 
ficacy than they do, were it not that various circum- 
{tances have rendered them too dependent on the em- 
perors. They are {till the fpeakers in the Electoral 
College, have the appointment of the diets under the 
emperors, and may order a re-examination of the 
proceedings of the imperial courts. Thefe high pri- 
vileges are, however, too much fubject to the -con- 
troul of the houfe of Auftria; nor are their fpiritual 
powers any longer what they once were. Their fuf- 
fragan bifhops have taken it into their heads that all 
bifhops are alike as to power, and that the title of 


-archbifhop only intitles its poffeffor to the firft place 


amongft brothers who are equal. ‘The temporals, 
however, which are ftill annexed to this chair, make 
him who fits in it rich amends for the diminution of 
his fpiritual and political fplendor. Though he doés 
not abfolutely poffefs the largeft, yet he certainly has 
the richeft and moft peopled domain of any ecclefia- 
{tical potentate in Germany. ‘The country, it is true, 
does not contain more than 125 German miles fquare, 
whereas the archbifhopric of Saltzburg contains 240 ; 
but then Saltzburg has only 250,000 inhabitants, 
whereas Mentz has 320,000. ‘The natural riches of 
the territory of Mentz, and its advantageous fitua- 
tion, make a fubjeQ of Mentz much richer than one 
of Saltzburg, the greateft part of which is only inha- 
In the territory of Mentz there 
are 40 cities; in that of Saltzburg only feven. The 
tax on veffels which go down the Rhine of itfelf pro- 
duces 60,000 guilders, or 60001, a year, which is 

nearly 
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fentz. nearly as much as all the mines of Saltzburg’ put to- 


gether, excepting only the falt mine at Halle. The 
tax on wine, here and in the country round, produces 
the court above 100,000 guilders, or 10,0001. a-year, 
in which fum we do not reckon the cuftoms of the 
countries which lie at a greater diftance. Upon the 
whole, the income of the prefent archbifhop may be 
valutek.at 1,700,000 guilders, or 170,0001. 

If the lands of the eleGtor lay all together,!they would 
produce a fufficiency of corn and all the prime necef- 
faries of life; but as feveral parts of them lie wide af- 
funder, the people are compelled to purchafe a great 
deal from foreigners. ‘The capital itfelf, as well as 
the adjacent Rhinegau, depends on the Palatinate for 
its corn, notwithftanding the great abundance of that 
and every other fpecies of grain in its own poffeflions 
in Wetterau. The nobleft produétion of the elector’s 
territory on the Rhine is the wine, which is almoft 
the only true Rhenihh. Connoiffeurs, indeed, allow 
the wines of Neirftein, Bacharach, and a very few 
other places out of this country, to be true Rhenih : 
but they do not give this name to the wines of the 
‘Palatinate, of Bardon, and of Alfatia. There isa 
great deal of wine made in the countries which lie on 
the fouth and weft of the Rhine, at Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim, Budefheim, and Bingen; but the true 
Rhenifh, that which infpires fo many who are and fo 
many who are not poets, comes only from the Rhine- 
gau, which lies on the northern banks of the Rhine. 
See Ruinecau. 

The civil lift of the archbifhop (according to 


- Baron Riefbeck), is by much too immoderate and 


expenfive. ‘* He has his ‘minifters, his counfel- 


lors of ftate, and eighty or ninety privy counfel- 


lors of various denominations. ‘The expence-of this 
eftablifhment is very difproportionate to the revenue 
of the ftate. ‘This is owing to the large number of 
poor nobility, who can only accept of employments 
of this kind. Ignorance of ibe true principles of go- 
vernment are the caufes of this evil. The confequen- 
ces are, that a great nnmber of perfons, who might 
be ufefully employed, live. in idlenefs, Even the mi- 
litary eftablifhment of the country appears to me more 
calculated for the purpofe of feeding a hungry nobi- 
lity than for real ufe. At the acceffion of tlie prefent 
elector, though the whole army only confifted of 22c0 
men, there were fix generals, The regular eftablifh- 
ment paid for and fupported by the country is 80c0 
men; but though there are only 2090 men kept up, 
the money expended for their fupport, particularly 
that given to numberlefs ufelefs officers, might be 
made ufe of more for the benefit of the country. The 
army of the archbifhop confilts of a German guard of 
so men and 25 horfes, a Swifs guard, a {quadron of 
huffars of 130 men (the moft ufeful troops, as they 
purge the land of robbers and murderers), a corps of 
artillery of 104 men, three regiments of infantry of 
600 men each, and fome companies belonging to the 
armies of Franconia and the Upper Palatinate. Of 
the fortifications of the capital we may fay much the 
fame as of the army. Were they, indeed, improved 
and kept up as they ought to be, they would vie 
with Luxemburg, and be the moft powerful of all the 
barriers againft France, It.is true, that the nature of 
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fingle parts, I have feen no place of the fame capabi- 
lities, where greater advantages have been taken of 
the ground for the erection of the feveral works. The 
beauty, as well as fize of them, is indeed an object of 
great wonder; but though the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and even the empire in general, has laid out 


‘great fums on the building thefe fortifications, parts 


of them are not fintthed, and parts of them are ready 
to fall to pieces. ‘Their extent, indeed, would require 
a great army to man them. But this, as well as the main- 
taining and keeping them up, is evidently beyond the 
power of this court, or indeed of the whole circle of 
the Upper Rhine united. They are, therefore, alfo 
to be looked upon as one of the things which ferve 
more for magnificence than real ufe.”” 

Menrz, a confiderable town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and capital of the electo- 
rate of the fame name, is fituated on the Rhine near 
its confluence with the Mayne, 20 miles north-weft of 
Worms, 15 weft of Francfort, and 75 eaft of Triers, 
in E. Long. 8.20. N. Lat. 49.51. This city claims 
a right to the invention of the art of printing: (fee 
Hiftory of Printive). Here is a very beautiful quay 
along the river, defended by feveral works well forti- 
fied with cannon. ‘That part of the city which ex- 
tends towards the river is moft populous. . The beft 
vineyards for Rhenifh wine being in this neighbour- 
hood, Mentz has a flourifhing trade in that commodi- 
ty more-particularly; and its commerce is the brifker, 
by reafon that all the merchandize which pafies up and 
down the Rhine flops in its harbour to change bot- 
toms. 

The northern part of the city, in which the arch- 
bifhop refides, is full of very regular buildings. Here 
are three regular ftreets, called the Blerchen, which run 
parallel to each other from the banks of the Rhine to 
600 yards within the city, and are cut almoft regularly 
by very pretty crofs ftreets. ‘The archbifhop’s palace 
has a moft commanding view of thefe ftreets, the Rhines 
and the Rhinegau. ‘There are alfo fome good build- 
ings in the old part of the city. The market of beafts 
is extremely well worth feeing; and you here and 
there meet with other agreeable fpots.. The market 
in the middle of the town, though not regular, is one 
of the prettieft places in Germany. ‘The cathedral is 
well worth notice. It is an immenfe large old Go- 
thic building, the {pire of which was ftruck with light- 
ning about 20 years ago, and entirely laid in afhes. 
As it was made of a foreft of wood, it burned 14 
hours before it was entirely confumed. To prevent 
thefe accidents for the future, the chapter had the pre- 
fent one built to the fame height in ftone, an under- 
taking which coft them 40,c00 guilders or L. 4000. 
It is a great pity (Baron Riefbeck obferves) that it is 
overloaded with {mall ornaments; and a full greater, that 
this wonderful edifice is fo choaked up with fhops and 
houfes as to be hardly more than half vifible. As, 
however, houfes and fhops are very dear in this part 
of the town, one cannot be very angry with the chap- 
ter for choofing rather to make the moft of its ground, 
than to fhow off the church to the beft advantage. The 
rent of a fhop and a fingle reom to live in is 150 guil- 
ders or L.15 per annum in this part of the town. 
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There is hardly another church in Germany of the 


wry height and length of this cathedral ;and the infide of 


it is decorated with feveral magnificent monuments of 
princes and other great perfonages. Befides the ca- 
thedral, the city of Mentz contains feveral other 
churches in the modern ftyle,, very welt worth feeing. 
St Peter’s, and the Jefuits church, though both too 
much loaded with ornament, are among this number. 
The church of the Auguitines, of which the inhabi- 
tants of Mentz are fo proud, is a matter-piece of bad 
tafte; but-that of Ignatius, though little is faid about 
it, would be a model of the antique, if here likewife 
there had not been too much ornament lavifhed. Upon 
the whole, the palaces of the nobleffe want that noble 
fimplicity which alone conftitutes true beauty and 
magnificence. In another century the externals of 
the city will be quite changed. The late prince built 
a great deal, and the prefent has a tafte for the fame 
fort of expence. The monks and governors of hof- 
pitals alfo have been forced to rebuild their houfes; fo 
that when a few more ftreets are made broader and 
ftraighter, the whole will have no bad appearance. 
The inhabitants, who together with the garrifon a» 
mount to 30,000, are a good kind of people, and, 
like all the catholics of Germany, make great aceount 
ofa good table. Their faces are interefting, and they 


are not deficient either in wit or activity. 

There are few cities in Germany befides Vienna 
which contain fo rich and numerous a nobility as this 
does: there are fome houfes here which have eftates 
of 190,000 guilders, or L. 10,000 a-year. The counts 
of Baffenheim, Schonborn, Stadion, Ingelheim, Elz, 
Oftein, and Walderdorf, and the lords of Dahlberg, 


Breitenbach, with fome others, have incomes of from 
30,;000to 100,000 guilders, Sixteen or eighteen houfes 
have from 15,000 to 30,000 guilders annual revenue.— 
The nobility of this place are faid to be fome of the oldeft 
and moft untainted in Germany. ‘There are amongtt 
them many perfons of extraordinary merit, who join 
uncommon knowledge io all the duties of ative life. 
Upon the whole, they are far fuperior to the greater part 
of the German nobility, Their education, however, is 
fill too ftiff. The firft minifter of the court was re- 
fufed admittance into,their affemblies for not being fuffi- 
ciently noble; and they think they degrade themfelves 
by keeping company with bourgeois. 

The clergy of this place are the richeft in Germany. 
A. canonry brings in 3500: Rhenifh guilders in a mo- 
derate year. The canonry of the provoft brings him in 
40,000 guilders a-year; and each of the deaneries is 
worth 2600 guilders. The income of the chapter al- 
together amounts to 300,000 guilders. Though it is 
forbidden by the canons of the church, for any one to 
have more than a fingle prebend, there is not an ec- 
clefiaftic in this place but what has three or four; fo 
that there is hardly a man amongift them who has not 
at leaft 8000 guilders a-year. The laft provoft, a count 
of Elts, had prebends enough to procure him an in- 
come of 75,000 guilders. Exclufive of the cathedral, 
there are feveral other choirs in which the canonries 
bring in from 1200 to 1500. guilders a-year. To give 
an idea of the riches of the monatfteries of this place, 
Baron Riefbeck informs us, that-at the deftruGtion of 
the Jefuits, their wine, which was reckoned to. fell 
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extremely cheap, produced 120,000 rixdollars, 


convent and two nunneries, in the holy cellars of which 
there was found wine for at lealt y00,>500 rixdollars. 
* Notwithitanding this great wealth (continues our 
author), there is not a more regular clergy in 
all Germany. There is no diocefe in which the 
regulations made by the council of Trent have been 
more ftrictly adhered to than they have here; the 
atrchbifhops having made a particular point of it 
both at the time of the reformation and ever fince, 
One thing which greatly contributes to keep up dif 
cipline is the not fuffering any prieft to remain in the 
country who has not fixed and ftated duties, and a re- 
venue annexed to them. Mott of the irregularities in 
Bavaria, Auftria, and other countries, arife from abbés 
who are obliged to fubfift by their daily induftry and 
any maffes which they can pick up. Thefe creatures 
are entirely unknown here. The theologieal tenets of 
this court are alfo much purer than thofe of any other 
ecclefiaftical prince-in,Germany. I was pleafed to fee 
the Bible in the hands of fo many common people, 
efpecially in the country. I was told that the read- 
ing of it was not. forbidden in any part of the diocefe ; 
only perfons were enjoined not to read it through, 
without the advice ef their confeffors. For a lon 
time fuperftition has been hunted through its utmof 
recefles ; and though it is not quite poflible to get etre 
tirely clear of pilgrimages and wonder-working ima- 
ges, you will meet with no prieft bold enough to ex- 
orcife or to preach fuch nonfenfe as we hear in the 
pulpits of other German churches.” 

Though the trade of this place has been conftantly 
on the increafe for thefe 18 or 20 years pat, yet it is 
by no means what it ought to be from the fituation 
and other advantages. ‘The perfons here. who call 
themfelves merchants, and who make any confiderable 
figure, are in fact only brokers, who procure their 
livelihood at the expence of the country or territory 
round, or who act for the merchants of Franckfort; 
A few toy-fhops, five or fix druggifts, and four or five 
manufacturers of tobacco, are all that can poflibly be 
called traders. There is not a banker in the whole 
town; and yet this country enjoys the ftaple privi- 
lege, and commands by means.of the Mayne, Necker, 
and Rhine, all the exports and imports of Alfatia, the 
Palatinate, Franconia, anda part of Suabiaand Hefle, 
as far as the Netherlands. ‘The port too is conftantly 
filled with fhips, but few of them contain any mer- 
chandize belonging to the inhabitants of the place. 

MENTZEL (Chriftian), born at Farftenwall. in 
the Mittel-mark, is celebrated for his fkill in medicine 
and botany, in purfuit of which he travelled through 
many countries. He had correfpondents in the moft 
diflant parts of the world. He died A. D. 1701, about 
the 79th year of his age. He was a member of the 
academy des Curteux de la Nature. Wis works are, 
1. Ladest nominum plantarum, printed at Berlin in folio, 
1696; and reprinted with additions in 1715, under 
the title of Lexicon plantarum polyglotton univerfale. 2. A. 
Chronology of China, in German, printed at Berlia 
1696 in 4to. The following manufcripts of his com. 
pofition are preferved in the royal library at Berlin. 
1, Sur 1’ Hiffoire Naturelle du Brafil,in four volumes fo- 
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lio. 2. Sur les Fleurs et les Plantes du Fapon, with co- 
loured plates, two vols folio. 

MENUS (anc. geog.), a river of Germany; now 
the Maine, rifing in Franconia, and ruaning from eat 
to welt intothe Rhine at Mentz. 

MENUTHIAS (anc. geog ), an ifland adjoining 
to the north-eaft of the promontory Prafum of Ethi- 
opia beyond Egypt. Some take it to be Madaga/car, 
or the ifland St Laurence. Ifaac Voffius will have it 
to be Zanzibar; Madagafcar being at a greater di- 
ftance from the continent than the ancients ever failed 
to, whereas Menuthias was nearer: yet though Zan- 
zibar be nearer the continent, it is however nearer the 
equator than Ptolemy’s Menuthias, placed in fouth la- 
titude 124 degrees. 

MENYANTHES, Marsa-rreroit, or Buckbean: 
A. genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
pentandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 21{t order, Precig. The corolla is 
hairy; the ftigma bifid; the capfule unilocular. This 
plant grows wild in moift marfhy places in many parts 
of Britain. It has three oval leaves ftanding together 
upon one pedicle, which iffues from the ‘root ; their 
talte is very bitter, and fomewhat naufeous. Accord- 
ing to Mr Lightfoot, the flowers of this plant are fo 
extremely beautiful, that nothing but their native foil 
could exclude it from a place in every garden. They 
grow in an elegant fpike; are white, dafhed with pink, 
and fringed internally with hairs. The Highlanders 
efteem an infufion or tea of the leaves as g00d to 
{trengthen the flomach. According to Dr Withering, 
an infufion of the leaves is prefcribed in rheumatifms 
and dropfies; a dram of them-in powder purges and 
vomits, and is fometimes given to deftroy worms. In 
a {earcity of hops, the plant is ufed in the north of 
Europe to bitter the ale. The powdered roots are 
fometimes ufed in Lapland inftead of bread, but they 
are unpalatable. Some people fay, that fheep will eat 
it, and that it cures them of the rot; but from the 
Upfal Experiments it appears, that though goats eat 
it, fheep fometimes will not. Cows, horfes, and 
{wine, refufe it—-Dr Lewis informs us, that it is 
an efficacious aperient and deobftruent ; promotes 
the fluid fecretions; and, if liberally taken, gently 
loofens the belly. It has of late gained great repu- 
tation in fcorbutic and fcrophulous. diforders ; and 
its good effects in thofe cafes have been warranted by 
experience. Inveterate cutaneous difeafes have been 
removed by an infufion of the leaves, drank to the 
quantity of a pint a-day, at proper intervals, and con- 
tinued for fome weéks. Boerhaave relates, that he 
was relieved of the gout by drinking the juice mixed 
with whey. 

MENZIKOFF (Alexander), was originally an ap- 
prentice to a paltry-cook near the palace of Mofcow ; 
but by a fortunate circumftance was drawn from that 
fituation in early life, and placed in the houfehold of 
Peter the Great. Having made himfelf mafter of fe- 
veral languages, and being formed for war and for bu- 
finefs, he firft rendered himfelf agreeable, and after- 
wards became neceffary, to his maiter. He aflifted 
Peter in all his projeéts; and was rewarded for his fer- 
vices with the government of Ingria, the rank of 
prince, and the title of major-general. He fignalized 
himfelf in Poland in 1708 and 1709 ; but in 1713 he 
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was accufed of embezzling the public money, and Menzikof, 
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fined in 300,000 crowns, ‘The Czar remitted the 
fine; and having reftored him to favour, gave him 
the: command of an army in the Ukraine in 1719, 
and fent him as his ambaflador into Poland in 1722. 
Contftantly employed about the means of preferving 
his influence after the death of his mafter, who was 
then evidently on the decline, Menzikoff difcovered 
the perfon to whom the Czar intended to leave the 
fucceffion. ‘The emperor was highly offended, and 
his penetration coft him the principality of Plefcof. 
Under the Czarina Katharine, however, he was high- 
er in favour than ever; becaufe, on the death of the 
Czar in 1725, he was attive in bringing different par- 
ties in Ruffia to agree to her fucceflion. ‘This prin- 
cefs was not ungrateful. In appointing her fon-in. 
law Peter IT. to bé her fucceffor, fhe commanded him 
to marry the daughter of Menzikoff, and gave the 
Czar’s fifter to hisfon. The parties were actually be- 
trothed ; and Menzikoff was made duke of Cozel and. 
grand iteward to the Czar. But this fummit of eleva. 
tion was the prelude to his fall. -The Dolvoroukis, 
favourites of the Czar, had influence enough to pro- 
eure his banifhment, together with. that of his family, 
to one of his own eftates at the diftance of 250 leagues 
from Mofcow. He had the imprudence to leave the. 
capital with the fplendor and magnificence of a go- 
vernor going to take poffeflion of his province. His. 
enemies took advantage of this circumftance to in- 
flame the indignation of the Czar. At fome diftance 
from Mofcow he was overtaken by a detachment of 
foldiers. The officer who commanded them made him 
alight from his chariot,. which he fent back to Mof- 
cow; and placed him and his whole family in covered. 
waggons, to be conducted into Siberia, in the habit 
of peafants. When he arrived at the place of his de- 
{tination, he was prefented with cows and fheep big, 
with young, and poultry, without knowing from 
whom he received the favour. His houfe was a fimple 
cottage; and his employment was to cultivate the 
ground, or to fuperintend its cultivation. New cau- 
fes of forrow were added to the feverities of exile. 
His wife died in the journey ; he had the misfortune 
to lofe one of his daughters by the fmall-pox ; and his 
other two children were feized with the fame difeafe, 
but recovered. He funk under his misfortunes, No- 
vember 2. 1729; and was buried befide his daughter, 
in a little chapel which he had built. His misfor- 
tunes had infpired him with fentiments of devotion,, 
which, amid the {plendor of his former fituation, he 
had altogether neglected. His two furviving children 
enjoyed greater liberty after the death of their father. 
The officer permitted them to attend public wor- 
fhip on Sundays by turns. One day when his daugh- 
ter was returning ftom the village, fhe heard herfelf 
accofted by a peafant from the window of a cottage, 
and, to her great furprize, recognifed in this peafant 
the perfecutor of her family, Dolgorouki ; who, in his 
turn, had fallen a facrifice to the intrigues of the court. 
She com:nunicated this intelligence to her brother,, 
who could not behold, without emotion, this new in- 
ftance of the vanity and inftability of honours and 
power. Young Menzikoff and his fifter were foon af- 
ter recalled to Mofcow by the Czarina Ann; and left 
Dolgorouki in pofleflion of their cottage. He was 
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madé captain of the guards, and received the fifth 


part of his father’s poffeffions. His fifter was appoint-~ 


ed maid of honour to ‘the Emprefs, and afterwards 
married to great advantage. 

MENZINI (Benediét), a celebrated Italian poet, 
born at Florence, was profeffor of eloquence at the 
college Della Sapienza at Rome, where he died in 
1704. He wrote, 1. The art of poetry. 2. Satires, 
elegies, hymns, and the Lamentations of sbreoatah 
3. Academia Tufculana, a work in verfe and profe, 
which paffes for his mafterpicce. 

MEOTIS, or Patus Meorts, a fea of Turky, 
which divides Europe from Afia; extending from 
Crim ‘Tartary to the mouth of the river Don or 
Tanais. 

MEPHITIC, a name expreffing any kind of noxi- 
-ous vapour; but generally applied to that fpecies of 
vapour called fixed air. See Air, Fixep Air, Gas, &c. 

MEPHITIS Fanum, a temple erected to the 
goddefs Mephitis, near Lacus Amfan@i; who was 
worfhipped alfo at Cremona. Figuratively, /e- 
phitis denotes a noifome or peftilential exhalation, 
(Virgil. ) 

MEQUINEZ, or Miquinez, the northern capital 
of the Morocco empire, ftands at the extremity of the 
province of Beni-Haffen, 80 leagues north from’ the 
city of Morocco (which is the fouthern imperial 
city), and zo to the eaft of Salee and the ocean. 
Maknafla, its founder, built it‘firft at the bottom of a 
valley ; but Muley Ifmael extended it confiderably 
-over the plain that lies to the weit of the valley. It 
is furrounded with well cultivated fields and hills, 
adorned with gardens and olive plantations, and abun- 
dantly watered with rivulets. Accordingly, fruits and 
kitchen ftuffs thrive here exceedingly, and even the 
fuperior urbanity of the inhabitants announces the 
temperature of the climate. The winter indeed is 
very inconvenient, on account of the dirtinefs of the 
town, the ftreets not being paved, and the foil being 
flimy. 

Mequinez is furrounded with walls ; the palace itfelf 
is fortified with two baftions, on which formerly fome 
{mall guns were mounted. Muley Ifmael, and Muley 
Abdallah, often in this city refifted the efforts of the 
Brebes, the {worn enemies of their tyranny. - To the 
weft are feen fome walls of circumvallation, fix feet in 
height, which were probably mere intrenchments for 
the infantry ; the attacks of the Brebes being only 
fudden and momentary inroads, which did not require 

long defence. ‘There is at Mequinez, as well as at 
Morocco, a walled and guarded fuburb for the Jews. 
The houfes are neater here than at Morocco. The 
Jews here are more numerous; and they can turn 
their induftry to greater account, becaufe the Moors 
in this. city are more polifhed, and (being nearer 
to_Europe) more vifited, than thofe in the fouthern 
parts. Near the Jewry, there is another inclofed and 
feparate quarter, called the Negro-town. It was built 
by Muley Ifmael, for the accommodation of thofe 
black families which compofed his foldiery. This 
town is now uninhabited, as are all thofe deftined for 
the fame ufe through the reft of the empire. 

At the fouth-eaft extremity of the city flands the 
palace of the emperor, which was built by Muley If- 
mael. The fpace occupied by this palace is very 
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great; it includes feveral gardens, elegantly difpofed, 
and well watered. There is a large garden in the 
centre, furrounded by a vatt and pretty regular gal- 
lery, refting on columns, which communicates with 
the apartments. Thofe of the women are very fpaci- 
ous, and have a communication with a large chamber 
which looks into the garden. As you pafs from one 
apartment to another, you find atintervals regular courts 
paved with fquare pieces of black and white marble; in 
the middle of thefe courts is a marble bafon, from the 
centre of which rifes a jet-d’cau, and the water falls down 
into this bafon. Thefe fountains are numerous in the pa- 
lace ; they are ufeful for domeftic purpofes, and they 
ferve fur the ablutions, which the fcruples of the Ma- 
hometans have exceedingly multiplied. The palaces 
of the Moorifh kings are large, becaufe they are com- 
pofed only of one range of apartments ; thefe are long 
and narrow, from 18 to 20 feet high; they have few 
ornaments, and receive the light by two large folding 
doors, which are opened more or lefs as occafion re- 
quires. The rooms are always lighted from a fquare 
court in the centre, which is generally encompaffed 
with a colonade. 

The Moors here are more courteous than thofe in 
the fouthern parts; they are civil to ftrangers, and in- 
vite them into their gardens, which are very neat. 
The women in. this part of the empire are beautiful; 
they have a fair complexion, with fine black eyes, and 
white teeth. I have fometimes feen them taking the 
air on the terraces; they do not hide themfelves from 
Europeans, but retire very quickly on the appearance 
of a Moor. 

MERA-ps-Asta, formerly a large town of An- 
dalufia, feated on the river Guadaleta, between Arcos 
and Xeres de la Frontera ; but now only a large heap 
of ruins. Here the Arabs conquered Roderick the laft 
king of the Goths, and by that victory became matters 
of Spain in 713. 

MERCATOR (Gerard), one of the moft cele- 
brated geographers of his time, was born at Rure- 
monde in 1512. He applied himfelf with fuch in- 
duftry to geography and mathematics, that he 1s faid 
to have frequently forgot to eat and drink. ‘T’he em- 
peror Charles V. had a particular efteem for him, and 
the duke of Juliers made him his cofmographer. He 
compofed a chronology, fome geographical tables, an 
Atlas, &c. engraving and colouring the maps him- 
felf. He died in 1594. His method of laying down 
charts is ftill ufed, and bears the name of Mercator’s 
charts. 

Mercator (Nicholas), an eminent mathematician 
in the 17th century, was born at Holftein in Den- 
mark ; and came to England about the time of the re- 
ftoration, where he lived many years. He was fellow 
of the Royal Society; and endeavoured to reduce 
aftrology to rational principles, as appeared from a 
MS. of his in the poffeffion of William Jones, Efq. 
He publifhed feveral works, particularly Cofmographia. 
He gave the quadrature of the hyperbole by an in- 
finite feries ; which was the firft appearance in the 
learned world of a feries of this fort. drawn from the 
particular nature of the curve, and that in a manner 
very new and abftracted. 

Mercator’s Sailing, that performed by Mercator’s 
chart. See Navicarion. 

MERCATORUM 
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MERCATORUM resrum, was a feftival kept 
by the Roman merchants on the 15th of May in ho- 
nour of Mercury, who prefided over merchandife. A 
fow was facrificed on the occafion, and the people 
prefent fprinkled themfelves with water fetched from 
the fountain called agua Mercurii ; the whole conclu- 
ding with prayers to the god for the profperity of 
trade. 

MERCHANT, a perfon who buys and fells com- 
modities in grofs, or deals in exchanges ; or that traf- 
fics in the way of commerce, either by importation 
or exportation. Formerly every one who was a buyer 
or feller in the retail way was called a merchant, as 
they ftill are both in France and Holland; but here 
fhopkeepers, or thofe who attend fairs or markets, 
have loft that appellation. 

Previous to a perfon’s engaging in a general trade, 
and becoming an univerfal dealer, he ought totreafure 
up fuch a fund of ufeful knowledge as will enable him 
to carry it on with eafe to himfelf, and without rifk- 
ing fuch loffes as great ill-concerted undertakings 
would naturally expofe him to. A merchant fhould 
therefore be acquainted with the following parts of 
commercial learning. 1. He fhould write properly and 
corre€tly. 2. Underftand all the rules of arithmetic 
that have any relation to commerce. 3. Know how 
to keep books of double and fingle entry, as journals, 
a leger, kc. 4. Be expert in the forms of invoices, 
accounts of fales, policies of infurance, charter-par- 
ties, bills of lading, and bills of exchange. . 5. Know 
the agreement between the money, weights, and mea- 
fures of all parts. 6. If he deals in filk, woollen, 
linen, or hair manufactures, he ought to know the 
places where the different forts of merchandizes are ma- 
nufactured,-in what manner they are made, what are 
the materials of which they are compofed, and from 
whence they come, the preparations of thefe materials 
before working up, and the places to which they are 
fent after their fabrication. 7. He ought to know the 
lengths and breadths which filk, woollen, or hair-ftuffs, 
linen, cottoris, fuftains, &c. ought to have accord- 
ing to the feveral ftlatutes and regulations of the places 
where they are manufactured, with their different prices, 
according to the times and feafons ; and if he can add 
to his knowledge the different dyes and ingredients 
which form the various colours, it will not be ufelefs. 
8. If he confines his trade to that of oils, wines, &c. 
he ought to inform himfelf particulary of the appear- 
ances of the fucceeding crops, in order to regulate his 
difpofing of what he has on hand; and to learn as ex- 
a€tly as he can what they have produced when got in, 
for his dire€tion in making the neceffary purchafes and 
engagements. g. He ought to be acquainted with the 
forts of merchandize found more in one country than 
ancther, thofe which are fcarce, their different fpecies 
and qualities, and the propereft method for bringing 
them to a:good market either by land or fea. 10. To 
know which are the merchandizes permitted or prohi- 
bited, as well-on entering as going out of the king- 
doms or ftates where they are made. 11. To be ac- 


quainted with the price of exchange, according-to the. 


courfe of different places, and what is the ‘caufe of its 
rn . 

12. ‘To know the cuftoms due on im- 

portation or exportation of merchandizes, according to 


the ufage, the tariffs, and regulations, of the places to 
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which he trades. 
folding up, embaliug, or tunning, the merchandizes for 
their prefervation. 14. To underftand the price and 
condition of freighting and infuring fhips and mer- . 
chandize. 15. To be acquainted with the goodnefs 
and value of all neceffaries for the con{truGtion and re- 


13. To know the beft manner of Merchantj. 


Merchets 


pairs of fhipping, the different manner of their build- . 


ing; what the wood, the malts, cordage, cannons, 
fails, and all requifites, may coft. 6. To know the 
wages commonly given to the captains, officers, and 


failors, and the manner of engaging with them. 


17. He ought to underftand the foreign languages, or . 


at leaft as many of them as he can attain to; thefe 
may be reduced to four, viz. the Spanifh, which is- 
ufed not only in Spain but on the coaft of “Africa, 
from the Canaries to the Cape of Good Hope: the 
Italian, which is underftood on all the coafts of the 
Mediterranean, and in many parts of the. Levant : the- 
German, which is underftood in almoft all the northern 
countries ; and the French, which is now become al- 
moft univerfally current. 18. He ought to be ac- 
quainted with the confular jurifdiGtion, with the laws,. 
cuftoms, and ufages of the different countries he does 
or may trade to; and in general all the ordinances. 
and regulations both at home and abroad that have 
any relation to commerce. 19. Though it is not ne- 
ceflary for a merchant to be very learned, it is proper 
that he fhould know fomething of hiftory, particular- 
ly that of his own country; geography; hydrography,. 
or the {cience of navigation ; and that he be acquaint- 
ed with the difcoveries of the, countries in which trade 
is eftablifhed,'in what manner it is fettled,.of the com- 
panies formed to fupport thofe eftablifaments, and of 
the colonies they have fent out, 

All thefe branches of knowledge are of great fer- 
vice to a merchant who carries on an extenfive com- 
merce ; but if his trade and his views are mofe limited, 
his learning and knowledge may be fo too: but a 
material requifite for forming a merchant is, his having 
on all occafions a ftri€t regard to truth, and his avoid- 
ing fraud and deceit as corroding cankers that mutt: 
inevitably deftroy his reputation and fortune. 

Trade is a thing of fo univerfal a-nature, that it is + 
impoffible for the laws. of Britain, or of any other - 
nation, to determine all the affairs relating to its: 


therefore all nations, as well as Great Britain, fhow a. 


particular regard to the law-merchant, which is a law~ 
made by the merchants among themfelves : however,. 
merchants and other ftrangers are fubje&t to the laws 

of the country in which. they refide. Foreign mer- 

chants are to fell their merchandize at the port where 
they land, in grofs, and not by retail; and they are- 
allowed: to be paid in gold or filver bullion, in foreign 

coin or jewels, which may be exported. If a diffe-- 
rence arifes between the king and any foreign ftate, . 
the merchants of that ftate are allow.d fix months : 
time to fell their effeéts and leave the kingdom; du- 

ring which time they are to remain free and unmolefted : 
in their. perfons and goods. S¢e the articles Com. 

MERCE, and Mercantile Law. 

MERCHET (Mercuerum), a fine orcompofition : 
paid by inferior tenants to the lord, for liberty to dif: - 
pofe of their daughters in marriage. No baron, or 
military tenant, could marry his fele daughter and‘ 
heir, without fuch leave purchafed from the-king, pro» 

maritanda:: 


Merela. maritanda filia. 


M EOR 
And many of our fervile tenants 
could neither fend their fons to fchool, nor give their 
daughters in marriage, without exprefs leave from the 
fuperior lord, See Kennet’s Gloflary in Afaritagium. 
See alfo Marcuer. 

MERCIA, the name of one of the feven kingdoms 
founded in England by the Saxons. Though the 
laceft formed, it was the largeft of them all, and grew 
by degrees to be by far the moft powerful. On the 
north it was bounded by the Humber and the Merfey, 
which feparated it from the kingdom of Northumber- 
dand ; on the eaft by the fea, and the territories of 
the Eaft-Angles and Saxons; on the fouth by the ri- 
ver Thames; and on the weft by the rivers Severn and 
Dee. It comprehended well nigh 17 of our modern 
counties, being equal in fize to the province of Lan- 
guedoc in France; very little, if at all, lefs than the 
kingdom of Arragon in Spain; and fuperior in fize 
to that.of Bohemia in Germany. 

Penda ‘is regarded as its firft monarch; and the 
kingdom is thought to derive its name from the Saxon 
word merc, which fignifies ** a march, bound, or li- 
mit,’? becaufe the other kingdoms bordered upon it 
on every fide; and not from the river Merfey, as fome 
‘would perfuade us. Penda affumed the regal title 
A.D. 626, and was of the age of 50 at the time of 
his acceffion ; after which he reigned near 30 years. 
He was of a moft furious and turbulent temper, break- 
ing at different times with almoft all his neighbours, 
calling in the Britons to his affiftance, and fhedding 
more Saxon blood than had been hitherto fpilled in 
all their inteftine quarrels. He killed two kings of 
Northumberland, three of the Eaft-Angles, and com- 
pelled Kenwall king of the Weft-Saxons to quit his 
dominions. “He was at length flain, with moft of the 
princes of his family, and a multitude of his fubjeéts, 
in a battle fought not far from Leeds, by Ofwy king 
of’ Northumberland. This battle, which the Sa- 
xon chronicle tells us was fought at Winwidfield, A. D. 
655, made a great change in the Saxon affairs, which 
the unbridled fury of Penda had thrown into great 
confufion. He had the year before killed Anna king 
of the Eaft-Angles in battle, whofe brother Ethelred 
notwithftanding took part with Penda. On the other 
hand, Penda the eldeit fon of Penda, to whom his 


father had given the ancient kingdom of the Mid- . 


Angles, had two years before married the natural 
daughter of King Ofwy, and had been baptized at 
his court. At that time it fhould feem that Ofwy 
and Penda were upon good terms; but after the lat- 
ter had conquered the Eaft-Angles, he refolved to 
turn his arms again{t the kingdom of Northumberland. 
‘Ofwy by no means had provoked this rupture; on the 
contrary, Bede tells us that he offered large fums of 
money, and jewels of great value, to purchafe peace: 
thefe offers being rejected, he was reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of deciding the quarrel by the {word. The 
river near which the battle was fought overflowing, 
there were more drowned than killed. Amongtft 
thefe, as the Saxon chronicle fays, there were 30 
princes of the royal line, fome of whom bore the title 
of dings; and alfo Ethelred king of the Eaft-Angles, 
who fought on the fide of Penda againit his family 
and country. P 

His fon Penda, who married the daughter of that 
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conqueror, became a Chriftian, and was not long after 
murdered, as is faid, by the malice of his mother. His 
brother Wolfher becoming king of Mercia, embraced 
in procefs of time the faith of the Gofpel, and proved 
a very victorious and potent monarch; and is, with ne 
fewer than feven of his immediate fucceffors, commonly 
{tyled hing of the Anglo-Saxons, though none of them are 
owned in that quality by the Saxon chronicle. But 
though pofiibly none of them might enjoy this-ho- 
nour, they were undoubtedly very puiffant princes, 
maintaining great wars, and obtaining many advan- 


tages over the fovereigns of other Saxon ftates, and 


efpecially the Eaft-Angles, whom they reduced. The 
extent of the Mercian territories was fo ample as to 
admit, and fo fituated.as to require, the conitituting 
fubordinate rulers in feveral provinces; to whom, efpe- 
cially if they were of the royal line, they gave the title 
of kings ; which occafions fome confufion in their hi- 
ftory. Befides the eftablifhing epifcopal fees and con- 
vents, thé Saxon monarchs took other methods for 
improving and adorning their dominions; and as Mer- 
cia was the largeft, fo thefe methods were moft con- 
{fpicuous therein. Coventry, as being fituated in che 
centre, was ufually, but not always, the royal refi- 
dence. Penda, who was almoft continually in a {tate 
of war, lived as his military operations direéted, in 
fome great town on the frontiers. Wolfher built a 
caftle or fortified palace for his own refidence, which 
bore his name.—Offa kept his court at Sutton Walls 
near Hereford. 

In each of the provinces there refided a chief magi- 
ftrate ; and if he was of the royal blood, had ufually 
the title of ding. Penda, ‘at the time he married Of 
wy’s daughter, had the title of king of Leicefler.— 
Ethelred made his brother Merowald king of Here- 
ford ; who, dying without iffue, bequeathed it to his 
younger brother Mercelm. ‘The like honours were 
fometimes conferred upon the princeffes ; and hence, 
in Mercia efpectally, we occafionally read of vice- 
queens. By thefe means the laws were better executed, 
the obedience of the fubje&ts more effectually fecured, 
and the {plendor of thefe refidences conftantly kept up 
and augmented. 

At length, the crown devolving fometimes on mi- 
nors and fometimes on weak princes, inteftine fac- 
tions alfo prevailing, the force of this hitherto mighty 
kingdom began fenfibly to decline. This falling out 
in the days of Egbert, the moft prudent as well as 
the moft potent monarch of the Weft-Saxons, he 
took advantage of thefe circumftances ; and having 
encouraged the Eaft-Angles to make an attempt for 
the recovery of their independence, he, in a conjunc- 
ture every way favourable to his defign, broke with 
the Mercians, and after a fhort war obliged them to 
fubmit. But this was not an abfolute conquelt, the 
kings of Mercia being allowed by him and his fuc- 
ceflors to retain their titles and dominions, till 
the invafion of the Danes put an end to>their rule, 


when this kingdom had fubfifted above 250 years; and 


when the Danes were afterwards expelled by the Welt- 
Saxons, it funk into a province, or rather was divided 
into many, 
MERCURIAL, fomething confifting of, or rela- 
ting to, mercury. . 
MERCURIALIS (Jerom), an eminent Italian 
phylician 
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Mercu- phyfician, born at Forli in 1540, where he firft prac- 


tifed ; but afterwards was profeflor of medicine fuc- 
ceffively at Padua, Bologna, and Pifa. His writings 
in phyfic are very numerous; befides giving an edi- 
tion of Hippocrates in Greek and Latin, with notes, 
which, however, did not anfwer the expectations of 
the learned. He died in 1606; and in 1644 fome 
fele&t pieces of his were publifhed at Venice in one 
volume folio. 

MERCURIALIS, Mercury, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the enneandria order, belonging to the dicecia 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 38th order, Tricocce. ‘The calyx of the male 
is tripartite; there is no corolla, but nine or twelve 
ftamina ; the anthere globular and twin. The female 
calyx is tripartite ; there is no corolla, but two ftyles ; 
the capfule bicoccous, bilocular, and monofpermous. 
There are three fpecies. 1.The annua, or French 
mercury, with {piked flowers, male and female. This 
is an annual plant, with a branching ftalk about a foot 
high, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves of a pale or 
yellowith green colour. The male plants have fpikes 
of herbaceous flowers growing on the top of the ftalks: 
thefe fall off foon ; but the female plants, which have 
tefticulated flowers proceeding from the fide of the 
ftalks, are fucceeded by feeds, which, if permitted to 
fcatter, will produce plenty of plants of both fexes. 
2. The perennis mountain, or dog’s mercury, with 
fpiked and tefticulated flowers, grows under hedges 
and in woods in many parts of Britain. ‘This has a 
perennial root, which creeps in the ground; the ftalks 
are fingle, and without branches, rifing 10 or 12 
inches high, garnifhed with rough leaves, placed by 
pairs at each joint, of a dark green colour, indented on 
their edges: thefe have their male flowers growing in 
{pikes, upon different plants from thofe which produce 
feeds. 3. The tomentofa, or fhrubby hairy mercury, 
is a native of the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
It has a fhrubby branching ftalk; growing a foot and 
an half high, garnifhed with oval leaves placed by pairs, 
and covered with a white down on both fides. The 
male flowers grow in fhort {pikes from the fide of the 
ftalks upon different plants from the firft. All the fpe- 
eles are eafily propagated by feeds, and are apt to be- 
come troublefome weeds where they have once got a 
footing. 

Properties. ‘The perennis, according to Mr Light- 
foot, is of a foporific deleterious nature, noxious both 
to man and beaft. There are inftances of thofe who 
have eaten it by miftake inftead of chenopodium, bo- 
nus Henricus, or Englifh mercury, and have thereby 
flept their laft. In the ifle of Skye, it is called /us- 
glen-bracadale; and an infufion of it is fometimes taken 
to bring on a falivation; but our author knows not 
how the experiment anfwers. Tournefort informs us, 
that the French make a fyrup of the juice of the annua, 
two ounces of which is given asa purge; and that they 
ufe it in peffaries and clyfters, mixing one quantity of 
honey to one and a half of the juice. Mr Withering 
differs greatly from Lightfoot concerning the quali- 
ties of the perennis. ‘ This plant (fays he), dreffed 
like fpinach, is very good eating early in the {fpring, 
and is frequently gathered for that purpofe ; but it 
is faid to be hurtful to fheep. Mr Ray relates the 
cafe of a man, his wife, and three children, who expe- 
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rienced highly deleterious effets from eating it fried Mercuri. 
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with bacon; but this was probably when the {pring 
was more advanced, and the plant become acrimo- 


niows. Steeped in water, it affords a fine deep blue 
colour, Sheep,and goats eat it; cows and horfes re- 
fufe it. 


MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemi- 
ftry, the obtaining the mercury from metallic minerals 
in its fluid form. For the effecting this, thofe who 
have been engaged in thefe refearches have propofed 
three methods. The firft is by means of a certain 
mercury, fo prepared as to have a diffolving power, 
by which it could take up the mercuries of metals in 
the fame manner as water diffolves falt from athes. 
The fecond is by means of certain regenerating falts, 
fuch as fal ammoniac, which are to detain the more 
earthy parts of metals, and leave their mercuries fe- 
parate or feparable from them by fublimation or other- 
wife ; and the third method is by means of a large lens 
or burning-glafs, in the focus whereof, if any metal be 
applied, its mercurial part is faid to feparate and go off 
in fume, which when colleéted and condenfed, appears 
to be running mercury. 

The firft of thefe methods would be very eafy if the 
proper mercury were to be readily produced ; the fe- 
cond is extremely laborious, and requires much pa- 
tience and reiteration. But the third feems eafy e- 
nough, and practicable to advantage, when a glafs of 
three or four feet in diameter is at hand, the {ky ferene, 
and the fun fhines ftrong. 

For other proceffes, the reader may confult Junker’s 
Confpectus Chemie. But thefe mercurified metals, or 
their mercurial principle rendered fenfible, are a kind 
of philofophical mercury, which, although they re- 
femble ordinary mercury, are neverthelefs faid by 
perfons exercifed in fuch ftudies, to differ from it . 
confiderably, by having a greater fpecific gravity, 
by more effectually penetrating and diflolving me- 
tals, by a ftronger adhefion to thefe, and by a lefs 
volatility. 

MERCURY, in natural hiftory. See Cuemistry,._ 
Index. Seealfo Mrrarturey, and QuicksiLvER. " 

The ufe of mercury in medicine feems to have been 
little known before the 1 5th century. The ancients look- 
ed upon it as a corrofive poifon, tho’ of itfelf perfe@lly 
void of acrimony, tafte, and f{mell : there are examples 
of its having been lodged for years in cavities both in. 
bones and flefhy parts, without its having injured or af- 
feétedthem. Taken into the body in its crude ftate, and 
undivided, it paffes through the inteftines unchanged, 
and has.not been found to produce any confiderable, 
effet. It has indeed been recommended in afthmas 
and diforders of the lungs; but the virtues attributed 
to it in thefe cafes have not been warranted by expe- 
rience. 

Notwithftanding the mildnefs and inaCtivity of crude 
quickfilver undivided ; yet, when refolved by fire into 
the form of fume, or otherwife divided into very mi- 
nute particles, and prevented from re-uniting by the 
interpofition of proper fubftances, or combined with 
mineral acids, it has very powerful effects ; affording 
the moft violent poifons, and the mott excellent reme- 
dies with which we are acquainted. 

The mercurial preparations, either given internally 
or introduced into a habit by external application, 
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Mercury. feem to forward circulation through even the minuteft ftimulus, and a third ‘fet to its poffefling a power of Mercury. 
tomy and moft remote veflels of the body ; and may be fo deftroying or neutralizing the venereal virus. Of thefe v=“ 


managed as to promote excretion through all the 
emun@tories. Hence their common ufe in inveterate 
chronic diforders, and obftinate obftructions of the ex- 
cretory glands; in fcrophulous and cutaneous difeafes ; 
andin the venereal lues. If their powerbe not reitrained 
to certain emunétories, they tend chiefly to affe& the 
mouth; and occafion a plentiful evacuation from the 
falival glands. 

The falutary effects of mercurials do not depend on 
the quantity of fenfible evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into the habit, fo as, 
without occafioning any remarkable difcharge, to be 
productive of very happy effects. To anfwer this 
purpofe, it fhould be. given in very {mall dofes, in 
conjunction with fuch fubftances as determine its ac- 
tion to the kidneys or the pores of the fkin. By this 
method, inveterate cutaneous and venereal diftempers 
have been cured, without any other fenfible excretion 
than a gentle increafe of perfpiration or urine. Where 
there are ulcers in any part, they difcharge for fome 
time a very fetid matter, the quantity of which be- 
comes gradually lefs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury fhould at any time, from cold, 
ox the like, affe&t the mouth, it may be reftrained by 
omitting a dofe, and by warmth, or fuitable medicines 
promoting the perfpiration. ; 

Cooling purgatives are alfo often employed with 
advantage ; but perhaps the moft effectual means of 
giving with fafety a fudden check to a mercurial fali- 
vation, is by the application of a large blifter to the 
back. 

Mercury, as ufed in medicine, has been employed 
in a va{t variety of different forms. But there 1s rea- 

fon to believe, that every ufeful purpofe to be anfwer- 
ed by mercury may be obtained from avery few. The 
mercurial preparations in general, with a view to their 
ufe both externally and internally, may be divided in- 
to two great claffes, the mild and the acrid. Almoft 
every purpofe to be an{wered by the former, may be 
accomplifhed by the unguentum hydragyri and pilule 
ex hydrargyro of the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copeias; while moft of the effets to be obtained 
from the latter may be derived from the proper. ufe 
of thofe preparations, hitherto generally known under 
the title of calomel, and corrofive fublimate mercury. 

The marks of pure mercury are, its globules not 
lofing their fpherical figure when poured on wood ; 
its not communicating a tinge to water, or {weetnefs 
to vinegar, when rubbed with them ; its evaporating 
entirely in zn iron fpoon over the fire ; and its having 
a fhining appearance without any pellicle on its fur- 
face. Mercury is beit purified by diftillation in an 
iron pot, with a long neck bent and immerfed in 
vinegar. hs 

uickfilver has fometimes been ufed in its pure me- 
tallic ftate, with the view of removing obftruétions in 
the alimestary canal, from an idea that it would ope- 
rate by its weight. But it is feldom attended with 
a good effe&t, and fometimes it muft do harm. pales 

Whole volumes have been written refpecting its 
operation and ufe in different difeafes, and particularly 
in venereal affections. ‘Some refer its operation to an 
evacuant power, others to its. operating as a peculiar 


opinions, the latter is the moft generally received, and 
perhaps the belt founded. But for a more full view 
of the controverfy, we may refer our readers to late 
publications on the venereal difeafe, and on mercury, 
by Mr John Hunter, Dr Schwediauer, and Dr Dun- 
can. 

In virulent gonorrhea, it is doubted whether mer- 
cury be neceflary. This difeafe is commonly treated 
like any fimilar inflammation : and the chief things at- 
tended to are cleanlinefs of the parts, a regular belly, 
and an abitinence from every thing ftimulant in food, 
drink, &c. An injection of oil with calomel, or white 
precipitate, is much ufed, and fome prefer a watery 
folution of opium. The more attive injections have 
fometimes very difagreeable confequences. 

When the conftitution is affected, which is known 
by ulcers on the glands, buboes, ulcers in the mouth 
or throat, copper-coloured {pots and ulcers on the fur- 
face, nodes, &c. mercury is thrown into the body ei- 
ther by friction or by the mouth. The general rule is, 
to keep up a flight forenefs of the gums for fome fhort 
time after the fymptoms difappear ; at the fame time 
it is to be remembered, that mercury fometimes con- 
tinues gleets, and induces ulcers, that are difficultly 
diftinguifhed from venereal ones; and that thefe laft 
only yield to warm bathing, diaphoretic diluents, 
opiates, country air, and milk diet. Corrofive fubli- 
mate is fometimes ufed, as more fpeedily arrefting dif- 
agreeable, {preading, or dangerous ulcers; but the 
coifpletion of the cure fhould always be trufted to the 
mild preparations alone. Mercury is alfo ufed in ra- 
bies canina, in worms, in hydrocephalus internus, in 
tetanus, and is by fome confidered as an antidote to 
the variolous matter. 

Mercury, in the heathen mythology. 
MES. , 
Moft of the aétions and inventions of the Egyptian 
Mercury have likewife been afcribed to the Grecian, 
who was faid to be the fon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas. No one of all the heathen divini- 
ties had fo many fun¢tions allotted to him as this god: 
he had conftant employment both day and night, ha- 
ving been the common minifter and meflenger of the 
whole Pantheon ; particularly of his father Jupiter, 
whom he ferved with indefatigable labour, and fome- 
times indeed in a capacity of no very honourable 
kind. Lucian is very pleafant upon the multitude of 
his avocations; and, according to the confeffion of the 
emperor Julian, Mercury was no hero, but rather one 
who infpired mankind with wit, learning, and the or- 
namental arts of life, than with courage. The pious 
emperor, however, omits fome of his attributes ; for 
this god was not only the patron of trade, ‘but alfo of 

theft and fraud. : 

Amphion is faid, by Paufanias, to have been the firft 
that erected an altar to this god; who, in return, in- 
vefted him with fuch extraordinary powers of mufic 
(and mafonry ), as to enable him to fortify the city of 
'[hebes in Beeotia, by the mere found of his lyre. 


See Hers 


Horace gives us the beft part-of his character., 


Thou god of wit, from Atlas fprung, 


Who by perfuafive pow’r of tongue, 
Aad 


Mercury. 
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And graceful exercife, refin’d 

The favage race of human kind, 

Hail! winged meffenger of Jove, 

And all th’ immortal pow’rs above. 

Sweet parent of the bending lyre, 

Thy praife fhall all its founds inf pire. 
Artful and cunning to conceal 

Whate’er in fportive theft you fteal, 

When from the god who gilds the pole, 

E’en yet a boy, his herds you ftole ; 

With angry voice the threat’ning pow’r 

Bade thee thy fraudful prey reftore ; 

But of his quiver too beguil’d, 

Pleas’d with the theft, Apollo fmil’d. 
You were the wealthy Priam’s guide, 

When fafe from Agamemnon’s pride, 

Through hoftile camps, which round him f{pread 

Their watchful fires, his way he f{ped. 

Unfported fpirits you confign 

To blifsful feats and joys divine ; 

And, pow’rful, with thy golden wand, 

The light, unbodied crowd command ; 

Thus grateful does thy office prove 

To gods below, and gods above. 


Francis. 


This ode contains the fubftance of a very long hymn 
to Mercury, attributed to Homer. Almoft all the an- 
cient poets relate the mauner in which the Grecian 
Mercury difcovered the lyre; and tell us that it was 
an inftrument with feven ftrings; a circumftance which 
makes it effentially different from that faid to have 
been invented by the Egyptian Mercury, which had 
but three. However, there have been many claimants 
befides Mereury” to the feven-ftringed lyre. See 
Lyre. 

His moft magnificent temple was on mount Cylene, 
in Arcadia. He is defcribed by the poets asa fair 
beardlefs youth, with flaxen hair, lively blue eyes, and 
a {miling countenance. He has wings fixed to his cap 
and fandals, and holds the caduceus (or ftaff furround- 
ed with ferpents with two wings on the top) in his 
hand ; and is frequently reprefented with a purfe, to 
fhow that he was the god of gain. The animals fa- 
cred to him, were the dog, the goat, and the cock. 
In all the facrifices offered to him, the tongues of 
the vidtims were burnt; and thofe who efcaped im- 
minent danger facrificed to him a calf with milk and 
honey. 

Mercury, % in aftronomy. 
Index. 

This planet is brighteft between his elongations and 
f{uperior conjunction, very near to which laft he can 
generally be feen. He becomes invifible foon after he 
has found his elongation, going towards his inferior 
conjunction; and becomésvilible again a few days before 
his next elongation. ‘The brightnefs of this planet al- 
ters fometimes very confiderably in 24 hours. It has 
been obferved when lefs than three degrees diftant from 
the fun, and may, perhaps, fometimes be feen even in 
conjunction with it. ; 

Mercury and Venus appear brighteft and moft beau- 
tiful in the oppofite parts of their orbits: the firft, be- 
tween his elongations and fuperior conjunGtion; and the 
other, between her elongations and inferior conjun¢tion. 
Therefore, Venus is feen in great perfeGtion as a cre- 


See Astronomy, 
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{cent, particularly in her inferior conjunétion, whilft 
Mercury is feldom feen in fuch perfeé&t phafes. Mer- 
cury fhould be always obferved on or near the’ meri- 
dian, When fartheft from the fun, he always ap- 
pears with a very faint light; and when he has a 
great fouth-declination, or the atmofphere is not per- 


Mercury 
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fectly clear, he feldom can be feen in thofe parts of © 


his orbit, where he only begins to recover his bright- 
nefs, or where it is much diminifhed. He has fre- 
quently been feen on the meridian even with a {mall 
telefcope and {mall power; and it appears from the 
above itatement that he may be obfcured in a clear day 
rather more than half his orbit, or near one hundred 
and fourfcore days in the year. 

Mercury, in heraldry, a term ufed in blazoning by 
planets, for the purple colour ufed in the arms of fo- 
vereign princes. 

MERCY, a virtue that infpires us with compaffion 
for our brethren, and which inclines us to give them 
afliftance in their neceffities. Mercy is alfo taken for 


thofe favours and benefits that we receive either from , 
God or man, particularly in the way’ of forgivenefs of - 


injuri¢s or of debts. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the defcription of mercy given us by Shakefpear, 
in the pleading between Portia and the Jew: 


Por. Then muft the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. On what compulfion muft I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav’n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d: 
It bleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightieft in the mightieft ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
The fceptre fhows the force of temporal power; 
The attribute to awe and majetty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this fcepter’d fway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himfelf, 
And earthly power doth then fhow likeft God’s, 
When mercy feafons juftice. Vherefore, Jew, 
Though juftice be thy plea, confider this, 
That in the courfe of juftice none of us 
Should fee falvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that fame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Merchant of Venice, a& iv. 


MERCY-SEAT, or Propirtratory, in Jewifh 
antiquity, the covering of the ark of the covenant.— 
The Hebrew name of this cover, which we tranflate 
mercy-feat, is Capporeth (Exod. xxv. 17. 22.), from 
Cappor, which fignifies to cover, to /hut up, to expiate, to 
pay. This cover was of gold, and at its two ends-were 
fixed the two cherubims of the fame metal, which by 
their wings extended forwards, feemed to form a 
throne for the majefty of God, who in feripture is re- 
prefented to us as fitting between the cherubims, and. 
the ark itfelf was as it were his footftool. It was 
from hence that God gave his oracles to Mofes, or to 
the high prieft that confulted him, (Exod. xxv. 22. 
Numb. vii. 89.) 

MERETRIX, among the Roman-, differed from 
the profibula. The proftitule were common courtezans, 
with bills over their doors, lignifying their profeflion, 
y and 
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and were ready at all times to entertain cuftomers ; 
whereas the merefrices entertained none but at night.— 
The mercirices differed in their drefs from the matrons 5 
the former wore the éoga and fhort tunics, like thofe of 
the men: the latter wore the palla and the /fola of fuch 


a length as to reach to their feet. 


Plate 
CCXCIV. 


‘wards the north. 


MERGANSER. See Mercus. 

MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of birds of the 
order of anferes; diftinguifhed by. having the beak of 
a cylindrical figure, and hooked at the extremities, and 
its denticulations of a fubulated form. 

1. The cucullatus, or crefted diver of Catefby, has 
a globular creft, white on each fide; and the body is 
brown above and white below. This elegant f{pecies 
inhabits North America. It appears at Hudfon’s 
Bay the end of May, and builds clofe to the lakes. — 
The neft is compofed of grafs, . lined with feathers 
from the breaft ; the number of eggs from four to fix. 
The young are yellow, and are fit to fly in July.— 
They all depart from thence in autumn. They appear 
at New York, and other parts as low as Virginia and 
Carolina, in November, where they frequent frefh-wa- 
ters. They return to the north in March ; and are 
called at Hudfon’s Bay Omi/ea fheep. 

2. The merganfer, or goofander, weighs four 
pounds : its length is two feet four inches the breadth 
three feet four. The bill is three inches long, narrow, 
and finely toothed or ferrated ; the colour of that and 
of the irides is red. The dun-diver, or female, is lefs 
than the-male ; the head and upper part of the neck is 
ferruginous ; the throat white : the feathers oa the hind 
part are long, and form a pendent creft: the back, the 
coverts of the wings, and the tail, are of a deep afh- 


colour: the greater quill-feathers are black, the leffer 
white; the breaft and middle of the belly are white, 
tinged with yellow. The goofander feems to prefer 
the more northern fituations to thofe of the fouth, not 
being feen in the laft except in very fevere feafons. It 
continues the whole year in the Orkneys ; and has been 


fhot in the Hebrides in fummer. It 1s common on 
the continent of Europe and Afia, but moft fo to- 
It is found alfo in Iceland and 
Greenland, and breeds there, retiring fouthward in 
winter, at which time it-is found about the lake Bai- 
kal. It is frequent in America ; inhabits the province 
of New York in winter; retires from thence in April, 
probably to Hudfon’s Bay ; and, if it be the bird cal- 
led a Fi/berman-duck, found alfo in Carolina. 

3. The ferrator, or red-breafted merganfer, weighs 
about two pounds : the length is one foot nine inches, 
the breadth two feet feven; the bill is three inches 
long ; the lower mandible red ; the upper dufky ; the 
irides a purplifh red: head and throat a fine change- 
able black and green: on the former a long pendent 
creft of the fame colour ; the tail fhort and brown ; 
the legs orange-coloured. The head and upper part of 
the female are of a deep rufh-colour, and the tail afh- 
coloured. Thefe birds are moft frequent in the nor- 
thern parts of Great Britain. They are obferved 
to breed on Loch Mari, in the county of Rofs, and 
in the ifle of Iflay. The fpecies 1s common in moft 
parts of the north of Europe, on the continent ; and 
as high as Iceland, where it is called Vatus-ond: alfo 
tn the Ruffian dominions, about the great rivers of Si- 
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biria, and the lake Baikal. It is likewife frequent in 
Greenland in the fummer, where it preeds on the 
fhores. The eggs are like thofe of a wild duck, but 
{maller and whiter. It dives well, and is very active 
in the water; but the Greenlanders often take it by 
darts thrown at it, efpecially in Auguit, being the 
time when it is in moult. It is frequent in Newfound- 
land, and often appears at Hudfon’s Bay in large 
flocks, but is obferved to be of a larger fize there than 
in Europe. ‘They generally come.in pairs the begin- 
ning of June, as foon as the ice breaks up; make the 
neft foon after their arrival, chiefly on dry fpots of 
ground in the iflands, and lay from eight to thirteen 
white eggs, the fize of thofe of a duck : the neft made 
of withered grafs, and lined with the down of the 
brealt. The young are of a dirty brown, like young 
goflings. They all depart fouth in October to the 
lakes, where they may have open water. They are 
known at Hudfon’s Bay by the name of 4s-/ick. 

4. The albellus, or fmew, weighs about 34 ounces : 
the length 18 inches, the breadth 26; the bill is 
near two inches long, and of a lead colour; the head 
is adorned with a long creft, white above and black 
beneath: the head, neck, and whole under part of 
the body, are of a pure white; the tail is of a deep 
afh-colour, the legs a_ bluifh grey. The female, or 
lough diver, is lefs than the male: the back, the 
fcapulars, and the tail, are dufky ; the belly is 
white. The {mew is feen in England only in winter, 
at which feafon it will fometimes be met with at the 
fouthern parts of it; as alfo in France, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Picardy, where it is called la Piette : fi- 
milar to this, we have heard it called in Kent by the 
name of Magpie-diver. On the continent we find it 
as far fouth as Carnivla; frequents alfo Iceland, at 
which place, or fome other arétic region, it pafles the 
fammer ; and where it in courfe breeds, probably along 
with the other Merganfers ; as it has been obferved to 
migrate, in company with thofe birds, feveral kinds of 
ducks, &c. in their courfe up the Wolga, in February. 
It alfo inhabits America, having been fent from New- 
York, where it is probably a migratory fpecies, as in 
Europe. 

5. The minutus, or redheaded fmew, weighs about 
15 ounces; the length one foot four inches, the 
breadth one foot eleven: the bill is of a lead colour : 
the head flightly crefted, and of a ruft colour: the 
hind part of the neck is of a deep grey, the fore- 
part clouded with a lighter colour of the fame kind = 
the back and tail are of a dufky afh-colour, the legs 
of a pale afh-colour.—It is a native of Europe. Birds 
of this genus (Mr Latham obferves) “ are in general 
not fo well-flavoured as thofe of the duck kind; yet 
we have often met with the laft fpecies in the London 
markets, and by fome they are thought to be very 
little inferior to the wild duck; which laft now and 
then partakes of the fi/hy haut gout, a flavour not difa~ 

reeableto the palatesof the connoiffeursin good eating.” 

MERIAN (Maria Sipyxva), a celebrated paint- 
refs, born at Frankfort in 1647, was the daughter of 
Matthias Merian, a noted engraver and geographer.— 
As fhe fhowed a very early fondnefs for painting, fhe 


was inftruéted by Abraham Mignon; from whom fhe 


learned great neatnefs of handling and delicacy of co« 
lour. 


Mergus, 
Merian. 
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lour. Her genius particularly led her to paint reptiles, 


_ flowers, and infeéts,. which fhe defigned after nature, 


ante 


and ftudied every object with a moft curious and in- 
quifitive obfervation; fo that her works rofe every day 
more and more into reputation. Frequently fhe paint- 
ed her fubjeéts in water-colours on vellum, and finifh- 
ed an aftonifhing number of defigns, as fhe was equally 
indefatigable in her work and in her inquiries into the 
curiofities of nature. She drew the flies and caterpil- 
lars in all the variety of changes and forms in which 
they fucceflively appear from their quiefcent ftate till 
they become butterflies ; and alfo drew frogs, toads, 
ferpents, ants, and {piders, after nature, with extraor- 
dinary exaétnefs and truth. She even undertook a 
voyage to Surinam, to paint thofe infects and reptiles 
which were peculiar to that climate ; and at her return 
to her own country publifhed two volumes of engravings 
after her defigns, which are well known to the curi- 
ous. She died in 1717. Her daughter Dorothea 
Henrietta Graff, who painted in the fame ftyle, and 
had accompanied her mother to Surinam, publifhed a 
third volume collected from the defigns of Sibylla; 
which complete work has been always admired by the 
learned, as well as by the profeffors of painting. 

MERIDA, a ftrong town of Spain, in Eftrema- 
dura, built by the Romans before the birth of Chrift. 
Here are fine remains of antiquity, particularly a trium- 
phal arch, but not now what it was formerly. It is 
feated in an extenfive and fertile plain, 47 miles eait 
of Elva, and 45 fouth by eaft of Alcantara. W. Lon. 
6.4. N. Lat. 38. 42. 

Meripa, a town of North America, in New Spain, 
and capital of the province of Yutacan, where the 
bifhop and the governor of the province refide. It is 
inhabited by Spaniards and native Americans 5 is 30 
miles fouth of the fea, and 120 N. E. of Campeachy. 
W. Lon. 8g. 25. N. Lat. 20. 15. 

Meripa, a town of South America, in the king- 
dom of New Granada, feated in a country abounding 
with all kinds of fruits, 130 miles N. E. of Pampe- 
luna. W. Lon. 71. 0. N. Lat. 8. 30. 

MERIDEN, or Mirepen, a town of Warwick- 
fhire, 97 miles from London, in the London road, 
near Coventry. It is pleafantly fituated, though in a 
wet clayey fituation, and is not ill built. The church 
ftands on an elevated fpot, and contains fome good 
monuments. ‘There is an inn here, about half way 
from St Clement’s foreft to Coventry, one of the fineft 
in this part of England, being built like a nobleman’s 
feat. 

MERIDIAN, in geography, a great circle fup- 
pofed to be drawn through any part on the furface of 
the earth, and the two poles ; and to which the fun is 
always perpendicular at noon. See GEOGRAPHY. 

In aftronomy, this circle is fuppofed to be in the 
heavens, and exaétly perpendicular to the terreftrial 
one. See ASTRONOMY. 

MERIDIANI, in antiquity, a name which the 
Romans gave to a kind of gladiators who entered the 


arena about noon after the beiftiarii (who fought 


the morning againft beafts) had finithed. ‘They were 


‘thus called from meridies, i. e. noon, the time when they 


exhibited their fhews. ‘The meridiani were a fort of 
artlefs combatants, who fought man with man, fword 
in hand. Hence Seneca takes occafion to obferve, 
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that the combats of the morning were full of huma- Meridional 


nity. compared with thofe which followed. 

MERIDIONAL pisrance, in navigation, the 
fame with departure, or eafting and wefting; being the 
difference of longitude between the meridian, under 
which the fhip now is, and any other meridian which 
fhe was under before. 

Mearipionav parts, miles, or minutes, in naviga- 
tion, are the parts by which the meridians in a Mer- 
cator’s chart do increafe, as the parallels of latitude de- 
creafe. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,a county of Norths Wales, 
is bounded on the north by Caernarvonfhire and Den- 
bighthire ; on the eaft by Montgomeryshire ; on the 
welt by St George’s channel, or the Irifh fea; and on 
the fouth by the river Dyfi, which parts it from Car- 
diganfhire ; extending 40 miles in length and 36 in 
breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
four market-towns, 37 parifhes, about 2590 houfes, 
and 17,100 inhabitants. It lies in the diocefe of 
Bangor, and fends one member to parliament. The 
air is very fharp in winter, on account of its many high 
barren mountains; and the foil is as bad as any ia 
Wales, it being very rocky and mountainous. How- 
ever, this county feeds large flocks of fheep, many 
goats, and large herds of horned cattle, which find 
pretty good pafture in the valleys. Befides thefe, 
among their other commodities may be reckoned 
Welch cotton, deer, fowl, fifth, and efpecially herrings, 
which are taken on this coaft in great plenty. 

MERIT, fignifies defert. This term is more par- 
ticularly applied to fignify the moral goodnefs of the 
aétions of men, and the rewards to which thofe actions 
intitle them. 

MERLIN (Ambrofe), a famous Englifh poet and 
reputed prophet, flourifhed at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury. Many furprifing and ridiculous things are re- 
lated of him. Several Englifh authors have repre- 
fented him as the fon of an incubus,. and as tranfport- 
ing from Ireland to England the great ftones which 
form Stonehenge on Salifbury plain. Extravagant 
prophecies and other works are alfo attribated to him, 
on which fome authors have written commentaries. 

Meruin, in ornithology. .See Fatco. 

MERLAON, in fortification, is that part of a para- 
pet which is terminated by two embrafures of a bat- 


tery. 

MERLUCIUS, the Haxe, in ichthyology. See 
Gaous. 

MERMAID, or Merman, a fea-creature fre- 
quently talked of, fuppofed half human and half a 
fifh. . 

However naturalifts may doubt of the reality of 
mermen ox mermaids, we have teftimony enough to efta- 
blith it; though, how far thefe teftimonies may be 
authentic, we cannot take upon us to fay. In the 
year 1187, as Laray informs us, fuch a monfter was 
fifhed up in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the 


governor for fix months. It bore fo near a confor- 


mity with man, that nothing feemed wanting to it 
but {peech. One day it took the opportunity of ma- 
king its efcape; and plunging into the fea, was never 

more heard of. Hi/?. de Angleterre, P. I. p. 403. 
In the year 1430, after a huge tempeft, which 
broke down the dikes in Holland, and made way for 
the 


Mermaid. 
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the fea into the meadows, &c. fome girls of the town 
of Edam in Welt-Freezeland, going in a boat to milk 
their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraffed in the 
mud, with a very little water. They took it into their 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreffed it 
in womens apparel, and taught it to fpin. It fed like 
one of them, but could never be brought to offer at 
fpeech.. Some time afterwards it was brought to 
Haerlem, where it lived for fome years, though ftill 
fhowing an inclination to the water. Parival relates, 
that they had given it fome notion of a Deity, and 
that it made its reverences very devoutly whenever it 
pafled by a crucifix. Delices de Hollanile. 

In the year 1560, near the ifland of Manar, on the 
weltern coaft of the ifland of Ceylon, fome fifhermen 
brought up, at one draught of a net, feven mermen 
and mermaids; of which feveral Jefuits, and among the 
relt F. Hen, Henriques and Dimas Bofquez, phyfi- 
cians to the viceroy of Goa, were witnefles. The 
phyfician, who examined them with a great deal of 
care, and made diffeCtion thereof, afferts, that all the 
parts both internal and external were found perfectly 
conformable to thofe of men. See the Hift. de la com- 
pagnie de Fefus, P.I1. T. IV. n° 276. where the rela- 
tion is given at length. 

We have another account ofa merman, feen near the 
great rock called Diamond, on the coaft of Martini- 
co. ‘lhe perfons who faw it, gave in a precife defcrip- 
tion of it before a netary. They affirmed that they 
faw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it 
blow its nofe. 

Another creature of the fame fpecies was caught in 
the Baltic in the year 1531, and fent asa prefent to 
Sigifmond king of Poland, with whom it lived three 
days, and was feen by all the court. Another very 
young one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related 
by Damian Goes. The king of Portugal and the 
grand matter of the order of St James, are faid to have 
had a fuit at law to determine which party thefe mon- 
{ters belong to. 

In Pontopidan’s Natural Hiftory of Norway, alfo, 
we have accounts of mermaids; but not more remark- 
able or any way better attefted than the above. 

MERNS, or KincarpinsHire, a county of Scot- 
Jand, ftretching 27 miles in length and 20 in breadth, 
is bounded on the eaft by the German ocean, on the 
fouth by the river of North Efk, on the weft by An- 
gus, and on the north by the river Dee and Aber- 
deenfhire. The country is pretty plain and level, 
fruitful in corn and pafturage, producing an infinite 
number of fir-trees, befides a great number of agree- 
able plantations; and along the fea-coafts there are 
many convenient creeks and harbours.—The people 
are Lowlanders, civil, hofpitable, and induftrious.— 
The name Merns is by fome derived from that of a 
valiant nobleman, who, fubduing the country, received 
it in reward from Kenneth II. Cambden fuppofes it 
to retain part of the ancient name of Vernicanes. 'The 
other name is derived from Kincardi, its ancient capi- 
tal, now an inconfiderable village. The ftocking-trade 
employs the natives from the banks of the Dee to 
Stone-hive; from thence to the North Efk they are 
wholly employed in weaving. ; 

MERODACH was an ancient king of Babylon, 
who was placed among the gods, and worfhipped by 
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the Babylonians. Jeremiah (chap.1. 2.), {peaking of 
the ruin of Babylon, fays, ‘* Babylon is taken, Bel is 
confounded; Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols 
are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
We find certain kings of Babylon, in whofe names 
that of Merodach is contained: for example, Evilme- 
rodach and Merodach-baladan. Evilmerodach was the 
fon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and had for his fuc- 
ceffor the wicked Belthazzar. Merodach-baladan, fon 
of Baladan king of Babylon, having heard that Heze- 
kiah had been cured miraculoufly (1fa. xxxix.), and 
that the fun had gone backwards to give him an af- 
furance of his recovery, fent him prefents, and made 
him compliments upen the recovery of his health. 
Ptolemy calls him Mardocempadus ; 4nd fays, that he 
began to reign at Babylon 26 years after the begin- 
ning of the era of Nabonaflar, that is, in the year of 
the world 2283. 

MEROE (anc. geog.), an ifland of Ethiopia be- 
yond Egypt, in the Nile; with a cognominal town, 
the metropolis of the Ethiopians. 

The Jefuits have endeavoured to prove, that the pro- 
vince of Gojam “in Abyfflinia is the Meroé of the an- 
cients ; but this is flrongly contefted by Mr Bruce, 
who is of opinion that it muft be looked for fomewhere 
between the fource of the Nile and its union with the 
Atbara. The latter, he thinks, is very plainly the 
Aftaboras of the ancients; and Pliny fays that this 
flream inclofes the left fide of Merod as the Nile does 
the right, in which cafe we muit fuppofe him looking 
fouthward from Alexandria, otherwife the words would 
not apply. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, that Mero? had 
its name from a fifter of Cambyfes king of Perfia, who 
died there in the expedition undertaken by that prince 
againit the Ethiopians. His army perifhed with hun. 
ger and thirft in the deferts beyond Meroé; which 
could not have happened if they had reached Gojam, 
the latter being one of the moft plentiful countries in 
the world. A further proof that Gojam cannot be 
the ancient Meroé is, that the latter was inclofed be« 
tween the rivers Nile and Aftaboras, while Gojam is 
almoft entirely furrounded by the Nile. If the an- 
cients were acquainted with Gojam, they muft alfo 
have been acquainted with the fountains of the Nile, 
which we certainly know they were not. Pliny fays 
that Meroe, the moit confiderable of all the iflands of 
the Nile, was called 4/faboras, from the name of its 
left channel, which cannot be fuppofed any other than 
the junction of the Nile and Atbara. He informs us 
moreover, that the fun was vertical twice in the year, 
viz. When proceeding northward he entered the 18th 
degree of ‘Taurus, and when returning. he came to the 
14th degree of Leo; but this could never be the cafe 
with Gojam, which lies in about 10 degrees north la- 
titude. 

Again the poet Lucan deferibes Meroé by two cir- 
cumiftances which cannot apply to any other than the 
peninfula of Atbara. One is, that the inhabitants 


agers black; which was the cafe with the Gymnofo- 


phifts and fitft inhabitants, and which has been the 
cafe with all the reft down to the Saracen conquett: 
but the inhabitants of Gojam, as well as the other A- 
byffinians, are fair, at lealt greatly different in com. 
plexion from the blacks; they are allo long riage 
* an 
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and nobody imagined that they ever had philofophers or 
{cience among them, which was eminently the cafe 
with the ancient inhabitants of Meroe. The other 
circumftance is, that the ebony tree grew in the 
ifland of Meroe, which at this day grows plentifully 
in the peninfula of Atbara, and part of the pro- 
vince of Kuara, but not in Gojam, where the tree 
could not fubfift en account of the violent rains 
which take place during fix months of the year. Mr 


Bruce mentions another circumftance quoted from the _ 


poet Lucan, which likewife tends to prove the iden- 
tity of Meroe and Atbara; viz. that though there are 
many trees in it, they afford no fhade. This our tra- 
veller found by experience, when returning from A- 
byffinia through Atbara.  “* The country (fays he) 
is flat, and has very little water. The foreft, though 
thick, afforded no fort of fhade, the hunters for the fake 
of their fport, and the Arahs for deftroying the flies, 
having fet fire to all the dry grafs and fhrubs; which 
pafling with great rapidity in the direction of the 
wood from eait to weft, though it had not time to 
deftroy the trees, did yet wither, and occafion every 


leaf that was upon them to fall, unlefs in thofe {paces : 


where villages had been and where water was. In 
fuch fpots a number of large fpreading trees remained 
full of foliage; which from their great height and be- 
ang cleared of underwood, continued in full verdure, 
loaded with large, projeéting, and exuberant branches. 
But even here the pleafure that their fhade afforded 
was very temporary, fo as to allow us no time for en- 
joyment. The fun, fo near the zenith, changed his 
azimuth fo rapidly, that every few minutes I was 
obliged to change the carpet on which I lay, round 
thé trunk of the tree to which I had fled for fhelter ; 
and though I lay down to fleep perfe€tly {creened by 
the trunk er branches, I was prefently awakened by 
the violent rays of a fcorching fun, the fhade having 
paffed beyond me. In all other places, though we 
had travelled conftantly in a foreft, we never met 
with a tree that could fhade us for a moment, the 
fire having deprived them of all their leaves.”? The 
heat of Atbara is exceflive, the thermometer having 
been‘obferved at 119}°: two of Mr Bruce’s company 
died of thirft, or at leaft of the confequences of drink- 
ing after extreme thirft. The inhabitants live in the 
greateft mifery, and are continually in danger from 
the neighbouring Arabs, who, by deftroying and 
burning their corn, are able to reduce them to a ftar- 
ving condition. Notwithftanding all their difadvan- 
tages, however, they have a manufacture of coarfe 
cotton towels, of a fize juit fufficient to go round the 
waift, which pafs current as filver money throughout 


_ the whole country. 


MEROM, (anc. geog.) The waters of Merom, 
at which place Jabin and the other confederate kings 
met to fight Jofhua (x1. 5.), are generally fuppofed by 
the learned to be the lake Semechon, .which lies be- 


tween the head of the river Jordan and the lake Gen-- 
nefareth ; {ince it is agreed on all hands, that the city. 


Hazor, where Jabin reigned, was fituated upon this 
like. 
or Merome were fomewhere: about the. brook: Kithon, 
fince there is a place of that name mentioned in the 
account of the battle againft Sifera (Judg. v. 21.) And 


it is more rational to think, that the confederate kings 
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But others think, that the waters of Merom- 
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advanced as far as the brook Kifhon, and to a pafs Merope, 


which led into the country, to hinder Jofhua from 
penetrating it, or even to attack him in the country 
where he himfelf lay encamped, than to imagine that 
they waited for him in the midft of their own coun- 
try ; leaving all Galilee at his mercy, and the whole 
tract from the brook Kifhon to the lake Semechon. 

MEROPE (fab. hift.) one of the Atlantides. 
She married Sifyphus the fon of Zolus, and like her 
fifters was changed into a conftellation after death. It 
is faid that in the conftellation of the Pleiades the ftar 
of Merope appears more dim and obfeure than the 
reft, becaufe fhe, as the poets obferve, married a mor- 
tal, while her fifters married fome of the gods or their 
defcendants. 

MEROPS (fab. hift.) aking of the ifland of Cos, 
who married Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was 
changed into an eagle, and placed among the conftel- 
lations. Alfo a celebrated foothfayer of Percofus in 


Troas, who foretold the death of his fous Adraftus: 


and Amphius, who were engaged in the Trojan war. 


They flighted their father’s advice, and were killed by - 


Diomedes. 

MEROPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of pice. The bill is crooked, flat, and cari- 
nated ; the tongue is jagged at the point; and the 
feet are of the walking kind. 1. The apiafter, or bee- 
eater, has an iron-coloured back ; the belly and tail 
are of a bluifh green; and the throat is yellow. This 


bird inhabits various parts of Europe, on the conti- - 


nent, though not in. England; yet is faid to have 
been feen in Sweden, and flocks of them have been 


met with at Anfpach in Germany in the month of 


June. They are now and then feen in Lorraine, 
though only in pairs; and are not unfrequent in other 
parts, fince Kramer talks of their building the neft in 


the fandy crags of the Danube. They are met with: 
in Italy and the fouth of France; and in Candia: 


and other iflands of the Mediterranean, they are in 
plenty, as well as in Paleftine and Arabia, being very 
common in the woods about Yemen, where they are 
called Scheghagha. It takes the name of dee-eater 
from its being very fond of thofe infe&ts ; but, befides 


thefe, it will catch gnats, flies, cicade, and other in- - 


fects, on the wing, like the fwallow. Willoughby 


tells us, from Belon, “that its fingular ‘clegancy in-- 


vites the Candy boys to hunt -for it with cicada, as 


they do for thofe greater fwallows called fwifts, af-. 


ter this manner :-—Bending a pin like a hook, and ty- 
ing it by the head to the end of a thread;' they thruft 
it through a cicada (as boys bait a hook with a fly), 
holding the other end of the thread in their hands : 
the cicada, fo. faftened, flies neverthelefs:in the air ; 
which the Merops. fpying, flies after it with all her 
force ; and catching it, fwallows pin and all, where- 
with fhe is caught.’’—T his bird is faid to be in moft 
plenty in the ifle of Candia; and, in defect of infeds, 
to eat feeds of many kinds; and Ray fuppofes, from 
its fimilarity to the kingsfither, it may poflibly feed 
on fifh. Moft probably: fome think it good to eat, 
as Willoughby .faw many of them expofed for fale in 
the markets of Rome. Thefe birds make their nefs 
in.deep holes in the banks of rivers, like the fand mz+. 
tin and kingsfifher, at the end of which the female 


lays from.five to feven white eggs, rather lefs.than thofe 
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of a blackbird. The neft itfelf is compofed of mofs, 
2. The viridis, or Indian bee-eater, is green, with a 
black belt on the breaft ; and the throat and tail are 
black. It inhabits Bengal. 3. The congener is yel- 
lowifh, with a green rump. It inhabits the fouth of 
Europe. 4. The fuperciliofus is green, with a white 
line both above and below the eyes, and a yellow 
throat. Itis found in Madagafcar, where the natives 
give it the name of Patirich Tirich. 5. The cinereus 
is variegated with red and yellow, with the two long- 
eft quill-feathers of the tail red. It is a native of Mexi- 
co. 6. ‘he erythropterus, or red-winged bee-eater, 
is in length fix inches; the bill is one inch, and black: 
the upper parts of the head, body, wines, and tail 
coverts, are green brown, deepeft on the head and 
back, lighteft on the rump and tail coverts: behind 
the eye is a {pot of the fame, but of a very deep co- 
Jour: the quills and tail are red, tipped with black ; 
the laft two inches in length: the throat is yellow; the 
under parts of the body are a dirty white; and the 
legs black.—This inhabits Senegal, frdm which place a 
well-preferved {kin was brought by M.Adanfon. (See 
fig. A.) 7. The wattled bee-eater (fig. B.) is the fize 
of acuckow, in length about 142 inches. The feathers 
on the upper part of the head, being longer than the 
reft, give the appearance of a ere ; thofe of the un- 
der part are {mooth ; the plumage for the moft part 
is brown ; the feaniees are long and pointed, and each 
feather has a ftreak of white down the middle; under 
the eye, on each fide, is a kind of wattle, of an o- 
range colour; the middle of the belly is yellow; the 
tail is wedge-fhaped, fimilar to that of the magpie, 
and the feathers are tipped with white; the bill and 
Jegs are brown.—This bird is fuppofed to be peculiar 
to New Holland. There are 14 or 15 other {pecies. 

MEROVINGIAN cuHaracrer, derives it name 
from Merotiée, the firft king of Trance of that race, 
which reigned 333 ycars, from Pharamond to Charles 
Martel. This race is faid by fome to have termina- 
ted in Childeric Ill, A.D. 751. There are many 
MSS. in the French libraries {till extant in this cha- 
racter. 

MEROZ, (anc. geog.), a place in the neighbour- 
hood of the brook Kifhon, whofe inhabitants refufing 
to come to the afliftance of their brethren when they 
fought with Sifera, were put under an anathema 
eet 23.) “ Curfe ye Meroz, fays the angel of the 
Lord; curfe ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: becaufe, 
&c.”? Some have thought that Meroz is the fame as Mer- 
rus or Merom; and this F. Calmet thinks the mott pro- 
bable opinion in this matter.. Others will have it, that 
Meroz was a mighty man, who dwelt near the Kifhon, 
znd not caring to come to the affiftance of Barak and 
Deborah, was excommunicated by the angel of the 
Lord by the found of 4co trumpets. ‘The angel of 
the Lord, according to fome, was Barak, the general 
of the Lord’s army ; but according to pbhers he was 
the high-prieft for the time being, or a prophet. 

MERSA, a town of Barbary, pleafantly fituated 
about 11 miles from the city of Tunis, and two from 
Melcha the fite of ancient Carthage. The Bey has 
here two country-houfes, one of them very coftly work, 
built by Haflan Bey furnamed the Good. hie 


thefe are orange gardens reaching almoft to the fea- 
N° 211. 
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fhore 5 on the edge of which is a famous well of {weet 
water, elleemed the beft and lighteft in the kingdom. 

Clofe to this is a coffee-houfe, whether numbers of 
people from the neighbouring places refort to drink 
coffee, and a glafs of this natural laxury fo peculiarly 
enjoyed in the eaflern countries. In the middle of 
the court is a large mulberry-tree, under the fhade of 
which they fit and {moke and play at chefs; inha- 
ling the comfortable fea-breeze that refrefhes this de« 
lightful fpot. The water is drawn up by a camel with 
the Perfian wheel. 

Here are the remains of an ancient port, or cothou, 
(fuppofed te be an artificial one), built by the Cartha- 
ginians after Sapii had blocked up the old port, no- 
thing but the turret or light-houfe being left. 

MERS or MerseE, a county of Scotland, called alfo 
Berwickfire. This laft name it derives from the town of 
Berwick, which was the head of the fhire before it fell 
into the hands of the Englifh, and obtained the appel- 
lation of Mers or March, becaufe it was one of the 
borders towards England. It is wafhed on the fouth 
and eaft by the river Tweed and the German Ocean, 
bounded on the weit by T'weedale, and on the north 
by Lothian. It extends 24 miles from eaft to weft, 
and the breadth amounts to 16. The face of the 
country is rough and irregular, exhibiting hills, moors, 
and moffes, with intermediate valleys, which are plea- 
fant and fruitful. It is watered by many ftreams; and 
particularly by the famous Tweed, which, rifing from 
the fame hills that give birth to the Clyde and Annan, 
runs with a rapid courfe through Tweedale foreft and 
‘Teviotdale, and after a courfe of 50 miles difem- 
bogues itfelf into the German Ocean. Notwithftand- 
ing the length of its courfe, it is not navigable above 
Berwick, where there is a noble bridge over it, con- 
filing of 15 arches. There is another fine one, call- 
ed the Union Bridge, at Colditream. ‘There is a third 
at Melrofe, a fourth at Peebles, and a fifth at 
Kelfo. The fhire of Berwick is generally diftin- 
guifhed into the three divifions of Mers, Lammer- 
muir, and Lauderdale. The Mers is low, pleafant, 
and tolerably fruitful in corn. Lammermuir is a 
hilly country, abounding with game, and yielding 
good pafture for fheep and black cattle. Lauder- 
dale is a tract of land lying on each fide of the river 
Lauder, agreeably varied with hill, dale, and foreft, 
producing good {tore of corn and pafturage, and gi- 
ving the title of earl to the family of Maitland: but 
the moft fruitful and populous parts of Berwickhhire, 
are thofe that lie along the Tweed, and on both fides 
of the leffer rivers White Water, Black Water, and 
Eye. The feats of noblemen and gentlemen abound 
in this county. 

MERSENNE (Marin), in Latin Merfennus, a 
learned French author, born at Oyfé, in the province 
of Maine, anno 1588. He ftudied at La Fleche at the 
fame time with Des Cartes; with whom he contrac- 
ted a ftri friendfhip, which lafted till death. He 
afterwards went to Paris, and ftudied at the Sorkonne 3; 
and in 1611 entered himfelf among the minims. He — 
became well fkilled in Hebrew, philofophy, and ma- 
thematics.. He was of a tranquil, fincere, and enga- 
ging temper; and was univerfally efteemed by perfons 
illuftrious for their birth, their dignity, and their 

1 learning, 
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Yearning. He taught philofophy and divinity in the army are faid to have been preferved, when difedfe and Mefaraic 
convent of Nevers, and at length became fuperior of peltilence raged in the plains below. l 
that convent; but being willing to apply himfelf to MESARAIC-vesseExs, in the géneral fenfe, 
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ftudy with more freedom, he refigned all the pofts-he 
enjoyed in his order, and travelled into Germany, I- 
taly, and the Netherlands. He wrote a great num- 
ber of excellent works; the principal of which are, 
1. Quafiones celeberrime in Genefim. 2. Harmonicorum 
libri. 3. De fonorum natura,, caufis, SD efecilus. 
4- Cogitata phyfico-mathematica. 5. La verité des 
Sciences. 6. Les queftions tnouies. He died at Pa- 
tis in. 1648: He had the reputation of being one 
of the beft men of his age. No perfon was more 
curious in penetrating .into the fecrets of nature, 
and carrying all the arts and fciences to their ut- 
moft perfection. He was in a manner the centre of 
all the men of learning, by the mutual correfpondence 
which he managed between them. He omitted no 
means to engage them to publifh their works; and the 
world is obliged to him for feveral excellent difcoveries, 
which, had it not been for him, would perhaps have 
been loft. 

MERSEY, a river of England, that runs through 
the counties of Lancafter, York, and Chefter, and 
empties itfelf into the Irifh fea at Liverpool. By the 
late inland navigation, it has communication with the 
rivers Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, 
Flumber, Thames, Avon, &c.; which navigation, in- 
cluding its windings, extends above 500 miles, in the 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancatter, 
Weftmoreland, Chefter, Stafford, Warwick, Leicetfter, 
Oxford, Worcefter, &c. 

Mersrr-Sfland, an ifland of Effex, at the mouth of 
the Coln, fouth of Colchefter. It was feized by the 
Danes in the reign of King Alfred, for their winter- 
quarters. It had eight parifhes, now reduced to two, 
viz. eaft and weft Merfey. The ifland had a block- 
houfe; and, in the Dutch war, the parliament put 
YOoOo men 1n it. : 

MERULA (George), an Italian of extraordinary 
parts and learning, born at Alexandria in the duchy 
of Milan about the year 1420. He taught youth at 
Venice and Milan for 40 years, and laboured abundant- 
ly in reftoring and corre@ting ancient authors. He 
wrote, and addreffed to Lewis Sforza, ntiquitates 
Vicecomitum ; or ** The A@ions of the Dukes of Mi- 
lan,”’ in 10 books $ with fome other things in the fame 
way. His death, in 1494, is faid not to have grieved 
any body ; as he lived in a ftate of war with, and abu- 
fed, almoft all his cotemporary f{cholars. 

MERULA (Paul), born at Dort in Holland, a fa- 
mous lawyer, hiftorian, and linguift, was profeflgr of 
hiftory in the univerfity of Leyden after Lipfius. He 
wrote, 1. Commentaries on Ennius; 2. The life of 
Erafmus and Junius ; 3. A cofmography ; 4. A trea- 
tife of law ; and died in 1607. 

Meruta, or Blackbird, in ornithology. See Tur- 
DUS. 

MERUS, (anc. geog.), a mountain of the Hither 
India, hanging over the city Nyfla, built by Bacchus, 
and fituated between the rivers Cophen and Indus. 
The name, denoting the thigh, gave rife to the fable 
of Bacchus being inferted into Jupiter’s thigh, and 
being born twice ; becaufe in this mountain he and his 
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the fame with Mesenreric, 

In common ufe, mefaraic is more frequently applied 
to the veins, and mefenteric to the arteries, of the me« 
fentery. See Anatomy. 

MESCHED, a confiderable town of Perfia, and 
in the province of Khoraffan; fortified with feveral 
towers, and famous for the magnificent fepulchre of 
Iman Rifa, of the family of Ali; to whom the Per- 
fians pay great devotion. It is feated on a mountain 
near this town, in which are fine torquife-flones; in 
BE. Long. 50, 25. N. Lat. 37. 0. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Fic-maricotp, 
in botany : A genus of the pentagynia order, belongs 
ing to the icofandria clafs of plants; and in the natu- 
ral method ranking under the 13th order, Succuleute. 
The calyx is quinquefid ; the petals arhumerous and 
linear ; the capfule is flefhy, inferior, and monofper- 
mous. ‘There are between 40 and 50 {pecies; all 
African plants, from the Cape of Good Hope; 
near 40 of which are retained in our gardens for 
variety. Of thefe only one is annual, and the moft 
remarkable of them all. It is called the cryfallinum, 
diamond ficoudes, or ice-plant. It rifes with a fhort, thick, 
fucculent ftalk, dividing low into many trailing, very 
{preading, fucculent branches, befpangled all over with 
icy pimples; very pellucid and glittering ; oval, undu- 
late, alternate, papulofe or pimply, glittering leaves 3 
and from the fides of the branches, numerous, almoft 
clofe fitting, white flowers, tinged with red or crimfon } 
fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn ‘This fingu- 
lar and curious plant, being clofely covered with large 
pellucid pimples, full of moiflure fhining brilliantly 
like diamonds, is in great elteem. It is a very tender 
plant while young ; and is raifed annually from feed 
by means of hot-beds. In June it will endure the open 
air till OGober, when it perithes ; but if placed in a 
hot-houfe in autumn, it will often live all winter. It 
is commonly planted in pots for the conveniency of re- 
moving from place to place ; but if planted in the full 
ground, it grows confiderably {ftronger, even to luxu- 
riance : however, when confined in pots, it flowers 
more abundantly. 

The other fpecies are moft durable in ftem and fo- 
liage. Some are fhrubby; others pendulous, with 
loofe ftraggling ftems, and branches inclining to the 
ground ; while others have no ftalks at all : their leaves 
are univerfally very thick, fucculent, flefhy ; and of 
many various fhapes, fituations, and direétions ; while 
fome are curioufly punctured, or dotted with tranfpa- 
rent points, and fome have pellucid pimples, as already 
mentioned: they afford a very agreeable variety at ali 
times in the year, and merit a place in every collection. 
They are green-honfe plants, and are propagated by 
cuttings of their {talks and branches. 

MESENTERIC, or Mesaraic, an epithet gi+ 
ven to two arteries arifing from the defcending aorta, 
and proceeding to the mefentery. See Mezsunre- 
RY. 

MESENTERITIS, or Jnflammation of the Mzsrn~ 
TERY. See Mepicine, n° 191. 

MESENTERY, Mesenterium, (formed of «:c@ 
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middle, and */7*pev intefline), in anatomy, a fatty mem- 
branous body, thus called as being placed in the 
middle of the inteftines, which it conne¢ts to one ano- 
ther. See Anaromy,n 94. 

MESHES of Ners, the openings or interftices be- 
tween the threads. 

MESN, or Mesne, a term in law, fignifying 


him who is lord of a manor, and fo hath tenants 


holding of him; yet he himfelf holds of a faperior - 


lord. 

The word is properly derived from mai/ne, quafi mt- 
nor natu; becaufe his tenure is derived from another, 
from whom he holds. 

Mesn alfo denotes a writ, which lieth where there 
is lord mefn and tenant; and the tenant is diitrained 
for fervices due from the mefn to the fuperior lord. 

This is in the nature of a writ of right ; and in this 
cafe the tenant fhall have judgment to be acquitted or 
indemnified by the mefne lord; and if he makés de- 
fault therein, or does not appear originally to the te- 
nant’s writ, he fhall be forejudged of his mefnalty, and 
the tenant fhall hold immediately of the lord para- 
mount himfelf. 

MESOCHRI, were muficians among the ancients 
who prefided in concerts, and by beating a wooden 
defk regularly with their feet, dire€ted the meafure of 
the mufic. For the purpofe of beating time, they 
wore wooden clogs, called by the ancients. crupezia, 
which occafioned the found to be better heard. 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the me- 
fentery, which, having reached the extremity of the 
ileum, contraéts and changes its name. See Ana- 
TOMY, N° 94. 


MESOLOGARITHMS, according to Kepler, are 
the logarithms of the co-fines and co-tangents ; the 
former of which were called by Baron Napier avti-loga- 
rithms, and the latter differentials. 

MESOPOT AMIA, the ancient name of the pro- 


vince of DiarBEck, i in Turkey i in Afia. It is fituated 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; having A{f- 
fyria on the eaft, Armenia on the north, Syria en the 
weft, and Arabia Deferta with Babylonia on the fouth, 
The Hebrews called: it. Padan-aram (Gen. xxvilic 2. 
&c.), and Aram Naharaim (title of Pfal. lx.) or Aram 
of the two rivers, becaufe it was firft peopled by Aram 
father of the Syrians, and’is fituated between the two 
rivers already mentioned. ‘This country is much cele- 
brated in fcripture, as being the firft dwelling of men 
both before and after the deluge ; and becaufe it gave 
birth to Phaleg, Heber, Terah, Abraham, Nahor, 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Eeah, and to the fons of 
Jacob. Babylon was in the ancient Mefopotamia, till, 
by vaft labour. and induftry, the two rivers of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates were united into one channel. 
The plains of Shinar were in the fame country. Of: 
ten they gave it the name of Mefopotamia (Deut. 
xxiii, 4. &c.) and fometimes that of Syria, { Hofea 
xii. 12.) Balaam fon of Beor was of Mefopotamia, 
Deut. xxiii. 4. Chufhan-rifhathaim king of Mefo- 
potamia kept-the Hebrews in fubjeCtion fume time after 
the death of Jofhua, Judg. ii. 8. 

MESOPRTERYGIUS, in ichthyology, a term ap- 
plied to fuch fifhes as have only one back-fin, and that 
fituated in the middle of the back. 

MESPILUS, the Mepzag, in botany: A genus 
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clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 36th order, Pomacee. ‘The calyx is quin- 
quefid; the petals are five; the berry is inferior and 
pentafpermous. There are feven {pecies, viz. 

1. The Germanica, German mefpilus, or common 
medlar, rifes with a deformed tree-{tem, branching ir- 
regularly «5 or 20 feet high; fpear-thaped leaves, 
downy underneath; and large clole fitting, white fow- 
ers, fingly from the fides of the branches; fucceeded by 
large roundifh brown fruit, the fize of middling apples, 
which ripen in October, but are not eatable till begin- 
ning to decay. ‘The Laces are, common great Ger- 
man medlar—{maller Nottingham medlar—{pear-fhaped - 
Italian medlar. This fpecies and varieties are all cul- 
tivated in the Englifh gardens for the fruit: but the 
German or Dutch medlar, and the Nottingham kind, 
are the moft common; and the latter of which two, 
though a {maller fruit, is rather preferable for richnefs- 
and poignancy of flavour. “hefe kinds of fruit are never 
eatable until they begin to rot; forwhen firm and found, 
they are of a fingularly auttere difagreeable tafte ; yet: 
having lain fome time after being gathered, till they 
begin to affume a ftate of decay and-become foft, they 
acquire a delicious flavour, extremely agreeable to» 
many, though to. others. altogether unpalatable.— 
All thefe forts ripen in the latter end of October, or 
beginning of November; when being gathered, fome 
fhould be laid in moift bran, in feveral layers, to for- 
ward their. decay ; others on ftraw in the fr uitery: thofe: 
in the bran will begin to be ready for ufe in about a 
fortnight, and thofe laid on ftraw will come gradually: 
forward in fueceffion. 

2. ‘Ihe arbutifolia, arbutus-leaved mefpilus,. hath a 
fhrubby ftem, branching ere¢tly five or fix feet high ; 
lanceolate, crenated, alternate leaves, downy under- 
neath ; and-from the fides and ends of the branches, 
fmall white flowers in clufters ; fucceeded by fmall, 
roundifh, purple fruit, like haws. 

3. The amelanchier, or fhrubby medlar, with black: 
fruit, rifes with feveral fhrubby, flender, hairy ftems, 
branching moderately about four feet high, having 
purplifh branches; oval, ferrated leaves, downy un- 
derneath ; and fmall white flowers, in clufters at: 
the ends. of the branches: fucceeded by {mall black 
fruit. 

4. The chamz-mefpilas, or dwarf: medlar, come. 
monly called baflard quince, hath a fhrubby, flender, 
fmooth ftem, branching weakly four or five feet high, 


having purplifh branches ;- oval,;. ferrated, fmooth- 


leaves, on long foot-ftalks; and from. the axillasy. 
purple flowers, collected into round heads, with nar- 
row, purplith, deciduous bractee ;. fucceeded by f{mall: 
red fruit. 

5. The-cotoneafter, commonly called dwarf ‘quincey. 
rifes with a fhrubby, fmooth ftem, branching four: 
or five feet high, the branches flender.and reddith 5. 
oval entire leaves on fhort foot-ftalks; and from-the- 
axillas, {mall‘clofe-titting purple flowers, two or three. 
together-;. fucceeded: by fmall. roundifh, bright-red* 
fruit. 

6. The Canadenfis, Canada fnowy mefpilus, hath a 
fhrubby, fmooth ftem, branching four or five. feet 
high, with fmooth, purplifh branches; oval-oblong, 
ferrated, fmooth leaves, on long: footitalks; and all. 
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the branches terminated by clufters of {nowy-white 
flowers ; fucceeded by fmall, purplith fruit, like haws. 

7. The pyracantha, or ever-green thorn, rifes with 
a fhrubby, fpinous ftem, branching diffufely 12 or 14 
feet high, the branches flender and flexible, with a 
dark{greenifh bark, armed with long fharp {pines ; 
{pear-fhaped-oval, crenated, ever-green leaves ; and all 
the fhoots terminated by numerous clufters of whitifh 
Hlowers; fucceeded by large bunches of beautiful red 
berries, remaining all winter, and exhibiting a very or- 
namental appearance. 

All thefe feven fpecies of mefpilus are of the tree 
and fhrub kind; the firft fix forts are deciduous, the 


feventh an ever-green ; the leaves are univerfally fimple; 


thofe of the mefpilus Germanica very large, the others 


-moftly of moderate fize, and which in moft of the forts 


grow upon fhort footftalks. They all flower abun- 


dantly every fummer, the flowers univerfally hermaphro- 


dite, and confifting each of five large roundifh petals, 
20 ftamina, and five ftyles. They are all very hardy, 
and fucceed in any common foil and fituation, and their 
propagation and culture is very eafy. — 
The firft fort and varieties are cultivated as fruit- 
tiees, principally as ftandards, fometimes alfo as efpa- 
liers for variety. The other f{pecies are very proper 
furniture for any ornamental plantation, where they 
will make an agreeable variety with their different fo- 
liage ; and their flowers make a fine appearance, as alfo 
the:r fruit in autumn and winter, which, if not devour- 


‘ed by birds, remain long on the branches, and afford a 


fine variety in thofe feafons. The pyracantha, being 
rather of flexible growth, is mot commonly trained 
againft walls or the fronts of houfes, both for the {up- 
port of its flexible branches, and. that it may exhibit 
its berries more ornamentally. 

When it is defigned to have any of the common 
medlars as fruit-trees, they may be trained either as 
dwarfs, for dwarf ftandards, or for efpaliers, or trained 
as half or full ftandards, and managed in either of 
thofe modes of training nearly as other fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly the apple and pear; and are raifed either by 
feed, by grafting, or by budding; but either of the two 
latter methods are the moft certain for continuing the 
forts without variation: obferving, after fhurtening their 
firft fhoots from the graft or bud, where it fhall feem 
neceflary to force out a proper fupply of wood to form 
a head, to train the branches afterwards principally at 
full length, and let the ftandards branch out in their 
own way. 

MESS, in a military fenfe, implies a number of fol- 
diers, who, by laying away a certain proportion of their 


‘pay towards provifions, mefs together: fix or eight 1s 
generally the number of each mefs. Experience proves, 


that nothing contributes more to the health of a fol- 
dier, than a regular and well-chofen diet, and his be- 


ing obliged every day to boil the pot: it corrects drun- 
kennefs, and in a great meafure prevents gaming, and 


thereby defertion. 
MESSALINA (Valeria), a daughter of Meffala 
Barbatus. She married the emperor Claudius, and 
difgraced herfelf by her cruelties and incontinence. 
Her hufband’s palace was not the only feat of her laf- 


-civioufnefs, but fhe proftitured herfelf in the public 


ftreets, and few men there were at Rome who could 
not boaft of having enjoyed the favours of the impure 
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Meffalina. Her extravagancies at laft irritated her 
hufband, who commanded her to appear and anfwer 
all the accufations which were brought againft her: upon 
which fhe attempted to deftroy herfelf ; and when her 
courage failed, one of the tribunes who had been 
fent to her difpatched her with his fword. It is in 
{peaking of her debaucheries and lewdnefs that Juve- 
nal fays, 
Lit laffata viris, necdum fatiata, receffit. 

Her name has become a common appellation to de- 
note a woman of fhamelefs and inordinate lutt. 

MESSANA, (ance. geog.), the firft town of Sicily 
on crofling over from Italy, fituated on the ftrait now 
called the Faro, (Italicus).. Anciently called Zancle, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, from king Zanclus ; 
or, according to others, from the Sicilian term Zaz- 
clon, denoting a fickle, alluding to the curvity of the 
coait: a name appropriated by the poets; and hence 
Zanelei, the people, (Herodotus, Paufanias).. The 
other name Mefana is from the Meffznti of Pelopon- 
nefus, (Strabo). Thucydides afcribes its origin to 
Anaxilas the Meffenian, tyrant of Rhegium, who re- 
ceived all comers, calling the town after the name of 
his country. The Greeks always call it Meffene ; the 
Romans Meféna conttantly, to diftinguifh it from 
Meffene of Peloponnefus. Now Messina, lately ruin- 
ed by earthquakes. 

MESSENA, or Messeng, an inland town, and 
the capital of Meffenia, a country of Peloponnefus ; 
erroneoufly placed by Ptolemy on the coait. It was 
built by Epaminondas, who recalled all the Meffenian 
exiles, and gave the town the name of Jfz/ene. A place 
vying in point of ftrength and fituation with Corinth, 
according to Strabo; and therefore Demetrius Phalerius 
advifed Philip, father of Perfeus, that if he wanted to 
have Peloponnefus in his power, he fhould make him- 
felf mafter of thefe two towns, as thus he would have 
the ox by both horns. 

MESSENGERS, ‘are certain officers chiefly em- 
ployed under the direétion of the fecretaries of ftate, 
and always in readinefs to be fent with all kinds of 
difpatches foreign and domettic. They alfo, by virtue 
of the fecretaries warrants, take up perfons for hich 
treafon, or other offences againft the ftate. ‘Ihe 
prifoners they apprehend are ufually kept at their own 
houfes, for each of which they are allowed 68, 8d. per 
day by the government: and when they are fent 
abroad, they have a {tated allowance for their journey, 
viz. 30]. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; 
25). for going to Holland; and to other places in the 
fame proportion ; part of which money is advanced 
for the expence of their journey. Their ftanding 
falary is 451. per annum; and their pofts, if purchafed, 
are efteemed worth 3001, The meflengers wait 20 
at a time, monthly, and are diitributed as follows, 
viz. four at court, five at one fecretary’s office, five at 
another, two at the third for North Britain, three at 
the council-office, and one at the lord chamberlain’s 
of the houfehold. 

Messencers, in Scotland. See Law, Part III. 
p- 651, par. 16. 

Messencers of the Exchequer, are four officers who 
attend the exchequer, in the nature of purfuivants, 
and carry the lord treafurer’s letters, precepts, &c. 

Massencer of the Prefs, a perfon who, by order 
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Meffenia. gf the court, fearches printing- -houfes, bookfellers 
sis. fhops, &c. in order to difcover the printers or pu- 


blifhers of feditious books, pamphlets, &e. 
MESSENIA, a country in the fouth of Ane ate 
nefus, moftlly maritime, fituated between Elea to the 
weft, and Laconica to the eaft. Anciently a part of 
Laconica under Menelaus, and called M/e/fene by Ho- 
mer; interpreted by the {choliaft, Mefenea Regia. 
Meffeniit, the people, reduced to a ftate of flavery 
and fubjeCtion by the Spartans; AZcfenius, the epi- 
thet. 

This country is famous in hiftory, on account of 
the refiftance made by the Meflenians againft the 
- Spartans, and the exploits of their hero Ariftomenes. 
The firft hoftilities commenced about the year 652 
B.C. on what occafion is uncertain. Though the 
Meffenians were inferior in the knowledge of the art 
of war to the Spartans; yet, by keeping for fome 
time on the defenfive, they impreved fo much, 
that in three years time they found themfelves in a 
capacity of giving battle to their enemies in the open 
field ; nor did they appear to be in any degree infe- 
tior either in courage or conduct: the war was there- 
fore protracted, with various fuccefs, on both fides, 
At lait, both confulced the oracle at Delphi; and re- 
ceived for anfwer, “that whoever fhould firft dedicate 
100 tripods in the temple of Jupiter at Ithome, a 
ftrong-hold of the Méffenians, fhould be matters of 
the éountry: > "The inhabitants of Meffenia, on hear- 
ing this, having no money ‘to make the tripods of 
brafs, fell to cutting them out in wood ; ‘but before 
this could be accomplifhed, a Spartan having got into 
the city by ftratagem, dedicated 100 little tripods of 
clay : which threw the Meffenians into fuch defpair, 


that they at laft fubmitted to the Spartans. 

The new fubje€&ts of Sparta were treated with 
the utmoft barbarity by thefe cruel tyrants; fo 
that a new war commenced under Ariftomenes, a 
man of unconquerable valour, and enthufiaftically 


fond of liberty. He perceived that the Argives and 
Arcadians, who were called the allies of the Lacede- 
monians, adhered to them only through fear of their 
power; but that in reality they hated them, and withed 
to revenge the injuries they had done them. ‘To 
thefe Ariftomenes applied ; and receiving an anfwer 
conformable to his wifhes, he engaged his countrymen 
unanimoufly to take up arms. About a year after 
the revolt began, and before either party had received 
any auxiliaries, the Spartans and Meffenians met at a 
village called Dera, where an obftinate engagement 
enfued. Ariitomenes was conceived to have performed 
more than mortal atchievements: in gratitude there- 
fore, refpect beiag alfo had to his Pas defcent, his 
country men unanimoufly faluted him éing; which title 
he modeftly waved, alleging, that he took up arms to 
fet them free, and not to make himfelf great : he con- 
feated, however, to accept the title of genera/, with a 
power of doing whaifoever he thought requifite for 
the fervice of the public. Knowing well the fuper- 
flition of the age in which he lived, he refolved to in- 
timidate the Spartans, by fhowing them what he was 
fure they would take for an ill omen. Difguifing 
himiclf therefore, he went privately to the city, where, 
_in the night, he hung pp a fhield on the wall of the 
temple-of ‘Minerva, with this infcription : ri/omenes 
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dedicates this, out of the /poils of the Spartans, ‘tothe god- Mefleniay 


defs. It was eafily perceived that this war would be ' 
both long and bloody ; the Lacedemonians therefore 
fent deputies to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle con- 
cerning its event: the anfwer they received was, That 
it behoved the Spartans to feek a leader from Athens. ‘The 
Athenians, naturally envious of the Spartans, granted 
their requeft indeed, but in fuch a manner as mani- 
fefted their f{pite; for they fent them for a general 
idaaty a {choolmatter «and poet, lame of one foot, 
and who wis fufpected to be a little out of his wits, 
But here their fkill failed them ; for this captain, not- 
withftanding his defpicable appearance, ‘proved of great 
confequence 'to Sparta, teaching them how to ufe 
good, and how to bear up under evil fortune. 
In the mean time, Ariftomenes had drawn together. 
a mighty army, the Eleans, Argives, Sicyonians, and 
Arcadiars, having fent troops to his afliftance ; the 
Spartans in ein as in the former war, having no ally 
but Corinth. The Spartan kings, according to the 
cuftom of eal city, no fooner took ‘the field, than, 
notwithftanding their inferiority in number, they of- 
fered the enemy battle, which Ariftomenes readily ac- 
cepted.—lIt was long, obftinate, and bloody ; but in 
the end the Meffenians were victorious, and the Lace- 
demonians put to flight with a great flaughter. It 
is {carce to be conceived how'mach the Spartans were 
ftruck with this defeat: they grew veary of the war, 
diffatisfied with their kings, diffident of their own 
power, and ‘in a word funk into a ftate of general 
uneafinefs and want of fpirit. It was now’that the 
Athenian general convinced them, that he was ca- 
pable of fulfilling all the promifes of the oracle ; he 
encouraged’ them by his poems, ‘directed them 'by his 
counfels, and recruited their broken armies with cho- 
fen men from among ‘the Helotes. Ariltomenes, on 
the other hand, acted with no lefs prudence and vi- 
gour. Te thought it not enough to reftore the repu- 
tation of the Meffenians, if he did not alfo rettore 
their wealth and power : he therefore‘taught them to 
act offenfively againft their enemies; and, entering 
the territories of Sparta, he took and plundered Phare, 
a confiderable borough in Laconia, putting all fuch as 
made any refiftance to the {word, carrying off at the 
fame time an immenfe booty. This, however, was 
an injury which the Spartans could not brook with 
patience; they therefore fent immediately a body of 
forces to overtake the Meffenians, which accordingly 
they did: but Anriftomenes routed thefe purfuers, and 
continued to make a mighty flaughter of them, till 
fuch time as he was difabled by having a {pear thruft 
in his fide, which occafioned his being carried out of 
the battle. His cure, which took up fome time, be- 
ing finifhed, he refolved to carry the war even to the 
gates of Sparta; and to that purpofe raifed a very 
great army: but, whether he found his defign im- 
practicable, or was really diverted by fome dream, he 
gave out, that Caftor and Pollux, with their filter 
Helena, had appeared to him, and commanded him to. 
defift. A fhort time after this retreat, going witha 
{mall party to make an incurfion, and attempting to.’ 
take prifoners fome women who were celebiating re- 
ligious rites near Egila, a village in Laconia, thofe 
zealous matrons fell upon him and his foldiers with 
fuch fury, that'they put them to flight, and took him 
prifoner s 
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and rejoined his forces. In the third year of the war, 
the Spartans with a great ferce entered Meffenia, 
whither Ariftocrates king of Arcadia was come, with 
a great body of troops, ‘to the affiftance of his allies : 
Ariftomenes therefore made no difficulty of fighting 
when the Spartans approached; but they entering 
privately into a negociation with Ariftocrates, en- 
gaged him with bribes and promifes to betray his 
confederates. When the battle began, the deceitful 
Arcadian -reprefented to the forces under his com- 
mand the mighty danger they were in, and the great 
difficulty there would be of retreating into their own 
country, in cafe the battle fhould be loft : he then 
pretended, that the facrifices were ominous; and, 
having terrified ‘his Arcadians into the difpofition of 
mind fitte td ferve his purpofe, he not only drew 
them off from both wings, but, in his flight, forced 
through the Meffenian ranks, and put them too in 
confufion. Axiftomenes and his troops, however, drew 
themfelves into clofe order, that they might defend 
themfelves the beft they could: and indeed they had 
need of all-their valour and {kill; for the Lacedemo- 
nians, who expeéted this event, immediately attacked 
and {urrounded them on all fides. Fortune was, 09, 
this occafion, too powerful either for the courage or 
the condu& of the Meffenians; fo that, notwithitand- 
ing their utmoft efforts, moft of their army were cut 
to pieces, and amongft them the chief of their no- 
bility. Ariftomenes, with the poor remains of his 
frattered forces, retired:as well ashe could; and, per- 
ceiving that it was now impoflible to maintain:the war 
againit the Lacedemonians upon equal terms, he ex- 
horted his countrymen :to fortify mount Era, and to 
make the beft difpofitions poflible for a long defence. 

te likewife placed garrifons in Pylus and Methone 
on the fea-coafts; and to thefe three places he ga- 
thered allthe inhabitants, leaving the reft of Meffenia 
to the mercy of the ‘Spartans. ‘They, on the other 
hand, looked on the war as now in a manner finifhed; 
for which reafon they divided the lands among their 
citizens, and caufed them to be carefully cultivated, 
while they befieged Era. But Ariftomenes quickly 
convinced them that the war was far from being over: 
he chofe out of all the Meffenians 300 men, with 
whom he ravaged all the adjacent country ; garried off 
a prodigious bouty; and, when Meffenia ‘could no 
longer fupply the wants of his garrifon, penetrated 
into Laconia, and.bore away corn, wine, cattle, and 
whatever elfe was necefiary to the fubfiftence of his 
countrymen fhut up in Era: fo that at laft the Spar- 
tans were conttrained to iffue a proclamation, forbid- 
ding: the cultivation, not only of the Meffenian terri- 
tory in their hands, but alfo of Laconia in its vici- 
nity; whereby they diilreffed themfelves more than 
their-enemies, inducing at laft a famine in Sparta it- 
felf, which brought with it its ufual attendant, fedi- 
tion. Here again all things had gone wrong, if the 
wifdom of the poet Tyrteus had not fupported the 
Spartan courage; nor was it without much difficulty 
that he influenced them to continue the blockade of 
Era, and to maintain a flying camp for the fecurity of 
the country. 

Ariltomenes, in fpite of all thefe precautions, com- 
yaitted terrible depredatiens with his fmall corps of 
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nia. prifoner: however, he foon afterwards-made his efcape, 
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300 men. Amongft other places which he plundered, Meffenia. 


the city of Amycle was one; from whence he carried * 
not only a great quantity of riches, but alfo many 
carriages, laden with provilions. The kings of Sparta 
lying with their troops in its neighbourhood, as foon 
as they heard of this expedition, marched after Arifto~ 
menes with the utmoft diligence; and, asthe Mefle- 
nians were encumbered with their booty, came up with 
them before they could reach Era. In this fituation of 
things, Ariftomenes, prompted rather by defpair than. 
prudence, difpofed his troops in order of battle ; and, 
notwithftanding they were fo few, made a long and 
vigorous refittance againft the whole Lacedemonian 
army. Atlength, however, numbers prevailed: the 
greateft part of the Meflenians were flain on the fpot 3 
and Ariitomenes, with about 50 of his men who fur- 
vived the flaughter, were taken prifoners; that chief 
having received fomany wounds, that he was fenfelefs 
when they carried him away. ‘The Lacedemonians 
exprefled the loudeft joy at the fight of this illuftrious 
captive ; who for fo many years, by his fingle abilities, 
had enabled his exhaufted country to defend itfelf 
againft the the whole force of Sparta. When he was 
recovered of his wounds, they decreed him and all his 
fellow-prifoners to be thrown together into a deep ca- 
vern, which was the common punifhment of the low- 
eft kind of offenders. ‘This judgment was executed 
with the utmoft feverity, excepting that Ariftomenes 
had leave to put on his armour. ‘Three days he con- 
tinued in this difmal place, lying upon and covered 
over with dead bodies. The third day, he was al- 
mott famifhed through want of food, and almott poi-. 
foned with the ftench of corrupted carcafes, when he 
heard a fox gnawing a body near him. Upon'this he 
uncovered his face, and perceiving the fox juft by him, 
he with one hand feized one of its hind-legs, and with 
the other defended his face, by catching hold of its 
jaw when it attempted to bite him. Following as well 
a; he could his ftraggling guide, the fox at lait thruk 
his head ‘into a little hole ; and Ariftomenes then let- 
ting go his leg, he foon forced his way through, and 
opened a paflage to the welcome rays of light, from 
which the noble Meffenian had been fo long debarred. 
Feeble as he was, Ariftomenes wrought himfelf an 
outlet with his nails; and travelling by night with all 
the expedition he could, at length arrived fafe at Era, 
to the great joy and amazement of his countrymen, 
When this news was firft blazed abroad, the Spartans 
would have had it pafs for a fiGiion; but Arittomenes 
foon put the trath of it out of doubt, by falling on . 
the poits of the Corinthians, who, as allies of the Spar-. 
tans, had a confiderable body of troops before Era. 
Mott of their officers, witha multitude of private men, 
he flew; pillaged their camp; and, in fhort, did fo 
much mifchief, that the Spartans, under the pretence 
of an approaching feftival, agreed to a ceflation of arms 
for 40 days, that they might have time to bury their 
dead. On this occafion, Ariftomenes for the fecond 
time celebrated the Aecatomphonia, or the facrifice ap~ 
pointed for thofe who had killed 100 of the enemy 
with their own hands. He had performed the fame: 
before and after his fecond battle ; and he lived to do 
it a third time : which muft appear wonderful to the 


reader, when he is informed, that, notwithitanding this. 


truce, certain Cretan erchers in the fervice of the Spar- 
4 tans, 
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Wellenia. tans fetzed Ariftomenes as he was walking without 
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«the walls, and carried him away a prifoner. There 
were nine of them in all; two of them immediately 
flew with the news to Sparta, and feven remained to 
guard their prize, whom they bound, and conduéted 
to a lone cottage inhabited only by a widow and her 
daughter. It-fo fell out, that the young woman dreamt 
the night before, that fhe faw a lion without claws, 
bound, and dragged along by wolves; and that the 
having loofed his bonds, and given him claws, he im- 
mediately tore the wolves to pieces. As foon as Ari- 
ftomenes came into the cottage, and her mother, who 
knew him, had told her who he was, fhe inftantly con- 
cluded that her dream was fulfilled; and therefore plied 
the Cretans-with drink, and, when they were afleep, 
took a poinard from one of them, cut the thongs with 
which Ariftomenes was bound, and then put it into his 
‘hands. He prefently verified her vilion, by putting 
ell his xuards to death ; and then carried her and her 
mother to Era, where, as a reward for her fervice, 
he married the young woman to his fon Gorgus, then 
about 18 years of age. 

When Era had held out near ‘eleven years, it fell 
into the hands of Sparta by an accident: the fervant 
of one Empiramus, a Spartan commander, driving 
his matter’s cattle to drink at the river Neda, met 
frequently with the wife of a Meffenian, whom he 
engaged in an amour. ‘{his woman gave him notice, 


that her hufband’s houfe was without the wall; fo 
that he could come to it without danger, when the 
good man was abroad; and fhe likewife gave him in- 
telligence when her hufband was upon duty in the 
garrifon. ‘The Spartan failed not to come at the time 
‘appointed ; but they had not been long in bed before 


the hufband returned, which put the houfe into great 
confufion: the woman, however, fecured her gallant; 
and then let in her hufband, whom fhe received in 
appearance with great joy, inquiring again and again 
by what excefs of good fortune fhe was blefled with 
-his return. ‘The innocent Meffenian told her, that 
Ariftomenes being detained in his bed by a wound, 
the foldiers knowing that he could not walk the 
rounds, had a grant to retire to their houfes, to avoid 
‘the inclemency of the feafon, The Spartan no fooner 
heard this, than he crept foftly out of doors, and 
haftened away to carry the news to his mafter. It fo 
happened, that the kings were at this time abfent from 
the camp, and Empiramus had the chief command 
of the army. As foon as he received this information, 
he ordered his army to begin its march, though it 
rained exceffively, and there was no moon-light. ‘The 
fellow guided them to the ford, and managed matters 
So well that they feized all the Meffenian pofts: yet, 
after all, they were afraid to engage; darknefs, an 
high wind, heavy rain, together with the dread of 
Ariftomenes, keeping them quiet in the places they 
chad feized. As foon as it was light, the attack be- 
gan; and Era had been quickly taken, if only the 
men had defended it; but the women fought with 
fuch fury, and by their mingling in the fray, brought 
‘uch an acceflion of numbers, as made the event doubt- 
ful, Three days and two nights this defperate en- 
gagement lafted: at laft, all hopes of preferving the 
«ity: being left, Ariftomenes drew off his wearied 
troops, Early the fourth morning, he difpofed the 
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women and children in the centre, the Meffenian youth Me 
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in the front and rear, the lefs able men in the main 
body : himfelf commanded the van; the rear-guard 
was brought up by Gorgus and Manticlus, the for- 
mer the fon of Ariftomenes, the latter of Theocles, a 
Meffenian of great merit, who fell with much glory 
in this attack, fighting valiantly in the caufe of his 
country. When all things were ready, Arifomenes 
caufed the laft barrier to be thrown open; and, bran- 
difhing his fpear, marched direétly towards the Spars 
tan troops, in order to force a paflage. Empiramus, 
perceiving his intent, ordered his men to open to the 
right and left, and fairly gave them a paflage; fo that 
Ariftomenes marched off in triumph, as it were, to 
Arcadia. ; 

The Arcadians, when they heard that Era was 
taken, were very defirous of fuccouring their old con- 
federates in this deep diftrefs ; they therefore in- 
treated their king Ariftocrates to lead them into 
Meffenia. But he, corrupted by the Lacedzmonians, 
perfuaded them that it was too late; that the Mefle- 
nians were all cut off; and that fucha ftep would on'y 
expofe them to the fury of the conquerors. When 
the thing appeared to be otherwife, and it was known 
that Anftomenes was on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
they went in crowds to carry him provifions, and to 
teftify their readinefs to afford him and thofe under 
his command all the affiftance in their power. Ari- 
ftomenes defired to be heard before a general aflembly ; 
which being accordingly convoked, he there opened 
one of the boldeft and belt-laid fchemes recorded in 
hiftory: he faid, that he had yet 500 undaunted 
foldiers, who, at his command, would undertake any 
thing; that it was very probable moft of the Spar- 
tans were employed in pillaging Era, and that theres 
fore he determined to march and furprife’ Sparta ; 
which appeared fo fenfible, that all the affembly loud- 
ly commended his great capacity and unfhaken cour- 
age. Ariftocrates, however, took care to betray 
him; having, by various pretences, retarded the exes 
cution of the project. The Arcadians, who began to 
{ufpect him, waited for and furprifed the meflengers 
as they came back. ‘They took the letters from him, 
and read them openly in the aflembly. The purport 
of them was, that they acknowledged his great kind- 
nefs both now and in the battle ; and promifed, thar 
the Lacedemonians would be grateful. As foon as 
the letters were read, the Arcadians fell to ftoning 
their king, frequently calling upon the Meffenians to 
affift them; which, however, they did not, waiting 
for Ariftomenes’s orders; who, far from triumphing 
in this fpeétacle, ftood ftill, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, which he wet with his tears, his foul 
pierced with forrow to fee a crowned head fo fhame- 
fully and fo defervedly put to death. The Arcadians 
afterwards erected a monument over him, with an in- 
{cription to perpetuate his infamy. As for the Mef- 
fenians under the command of Gorgus and Manticlus, 
they pafled over into Sicily ; where they founded the 
city of Meffene, one of the moft famous in the ifland. 
Ariflomenes remained, however, in Greece 5 where 
he married all his daughters, except the youngelt, to 
perfons of great rank. A prince of Rhodes, inquiring 
of the oracle at Delphi whom he fhould efpoufe, that 
his fubjeXs might be happy under his pofterity, was 

directed 
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direted to marry the daughter of the moft worthy of 
the Greeks; which anfwer was immediately under- 
ftood to point at the virgin daughter of Ariltomenes, 
Her therefore he demanded, and received ; Ariftome- 
nes accompanying him back to his dominions, where 
he formed a fcheme of uniting the Lydians and Medes 
againit the Spartans, refolving with this view to go 
into Media, and to the court of Sardis; but while he 
meditated thefe great things, death furprifed him, 
and thereby freed Lacedemon from the moft for- 
midable enemy fhe ever had. 

MESSIAH, a word fignifying one anointed, or in- 
ftalled into an office by unétion. It was ufual among 
the Jews to anoint kings, high-prieits, and fometimes 
prophets, at the defignation or inftallment of them, 
to fignify emblematically the mental qualifications ne- 
ceflary for difcharging thefe offices. Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Joath, kings of Judah, received the 
royal unGtion. Aaron and his fons received the facer- 
dotal, and Elitha the difciple of Elijah received the 
prophetic unGion.——The name MessiaH, noinied, 
or Chrift (piss), wa: given to the kings and high- 
priefts of the Jews. ‘The patriarchs and prophets 
are alfo called by the name of Me/fiahs, or the Lord’s 
anointed. See 1 Sam.: xii, 3, 5. 1 Chron. xvi. 22. 
PE, cae) be: 

But this name Mes:1an was principally and by 
way of eminence given by the Jews to their expect- 
ed great Deliverer, whofe coming they ftill vainly 
wait ; and is a name the Chriitians apply to ‘Zesvs 
Chrift, in whom the prophefies relating to the Mef- 
fiah were accomplifhed. The fum of thefe prophecies 
is, That there fhould be a glorious perfon named 
Meffiah, defcended from Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
who fhould be born at Bethlehem, of a virgin of the 
family ot David, then in its decline, before the Jews 
ceafed to’ be a people, while the fecond temple was 
ftlanding, and about 500 years after Ezra’s time ; 
who, though appearing in mean circumftances, fhould 
be introduced by a remarkable forerunner, whofe bu- 


finefs it fhould be to awaken the attention: and ex-- 


peétation of the people. That this illuftrious perfon 
called Mefiah fhould himfelf be eminent for the piety, 


wifdom, and benevolence of his character, and the. 


miraculous works he fhould perform: yet: that, not- 


withftanding all this, he fhould be rejected and put to, 


death by the Jews; but fhould afterwards be raifed 
from the dead, and exalted to a glorious throne, on. 
which he fhould through all generations continue to 
rule, at the fame time making interceflion for finners. 
That great calamities fhould for the prefent be brought 
on the Jews for rejeting him :. whereas the kingdom. 
ef God fhould by. his. means: be. ereCted among the 


Gentiles, and difperfe itfelf even unto the ends of the. 
earth; wherever. it came, deftroying idolatry,. and - 


eftablifhing true religion and righteoufnels. In a 


word, That this glorious. perfon fhould be regarded - 


by all who believed in him as:a divine. teacher, an 


atoning facrifice,. and a royal governor :. by: means of © 
whom God would make a covenant with his people, . 


very different. from that made with Ifrael: of old; in 


confequence of which they fhould be reftored to, and. 


eftablithed in, the divine favour, and fixed in-a ftate 
of perpetual happinefs. See Fesus Chri/, and Curis- 
ELANITY.. 

The Jews, as was already obferved, fill wait for the 
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coming of the Mefiah, being infatuated with the no- Meffiah, 
Meflina.. 
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tion of a temporal Mefiah, who is to be a mighty 

conqueror, and to fubdue all the world. Mott of the 
modern rabbins, according to Buxtorf, believe that 

the Meffiah is already come, but that he keeps himfelf 
concealed, and will not manifeft himfelf becaufe of the 

fins of the Jews. Some of the Jews, however, in or- 

der to reconcile thofe prophecies that feem to contra- 

di& each other as to the charaéter and condition of the 

Meffiah, have had recourfe to the hypothefis of two 

Meffiahs, who are yet to fucceed each other ; one in. 
a ftate of humiliation and fuffering ; the other. of 

glory, fplendor, and power. The firft, they fay, is 

to proceed from the tribe of Ephraim, who is to fight 

againit Gog, and to be {lain by Annillus, Zech. xu. 10. 

The fecond is to be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage 

of David, who is to conquer and kill Annillus, and 

reftore the kingdom of Ifrael, reigning over it in the 

higheft glory and felicity. 

Jefus Chrift afferts himfelf the~Mefiah. In St 
John iv. 25. the Samaritan woman fays to Jefus, [ 
know that when Meffiah comes, who is called the Chritts 
he will tell us all things. Fefus anfwered her, I that /peak 
to thee am he. 

here are feveral impoftors, who have endeavoured 
to pafs for Meffiahs, as Chrift himfelf predicted. J. 


- Lent, a Dutchman, has written a hiftory De P/eudo- 


meffiis, “ Of Falfe Meffiahs.”” ‘The firft he mentions 

was one Barcochab, who appeared under the empire of 

Adrian. The laft was rabbi Mordecai, who began to 
be talked of in 1682. Ad little before him, viz. in. 
1666, appeared Sabbethai Sebi, who -was taken by the - 
Turks, and turned Mahometan. 

MESSINA, an ancient, large, handfome; and ftrong * 
city of Sicily, and in the Val-di-Demona, with a cita- - 
del, feveral forts, a fine {pacious harbour, and an arch- 
bifhop’s fee. It is feated on the. fea-fide, 110 miles 
eaft of Palermo, 260 fouth by eaft of Rome, and 180= 
fouth-eaft of Naples, E. Long. 15. 50. N. Lat. 38. 10. . 
The public buildings and the monafteries were nume: - 
rous and magnificent, and it contained about 60,009 
inhabitants ; the harbour is one of the fafeft in the 
Mediterranean, and extremely deep; the .viceroy of 
Sicily refides here fix months in the year; and it was a 
place of great trade in filk, oil, fruit, corn, and excel- 
lent wine, efpecially fince it was declared a free port. 
This city in the beginning of the year 1783 fuffered ® 
moft dreadfully: by the earthquakes, which fhook great 
part of Calabria and Sicily to their foundations, over- 
turned many rich and populous towns, and buried 
thoufands in their ruins: (fee Carasria and Earru- 
QuAKE.)—The following account of Meflina, as it ftood.. 
before the above period, is extracted from Mr Swin- 
burne’s Travels in Sizily, 

A large chain of mountains preffes upon: the fhore, . 
and part of the city ftands upon elevated ground. The: 
mountains are many of them nobly wooded; the hills: 
before them. finely chequered with groves.and fields, 
As the. town runs ina {weep along the edge of a de. 
clivity, every building of confequence is feen to advan- 
tage, while the lefs noble parts are hidden by the Pas. 
lazzata. ‘This is a regular ornamental range of lofty 
houfes, with 19 gates, anfwering to as many ftreetss 
it follows the femicircular bend of the port for one 
mile and five poles, and would have been the hande-. 
fomeft line of buildings in Europe had the defign bees: 
3 coms- 
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not finifhed, except merely in the front wall, and that 
feems to be in a very ruinous condition. Philibert 
Emmanuel of Savoy, viceroy of Sicily, in 1622 began 
this princely work. Before it is a broad quay, deco- 
rated with flatues and fountains; fhips of any burden 
can moor clofe to the parapet in great depth of water. 
At the weit extremity is a fmall fort and a gate; the 
other end is clofed by the governor’s houfe and the 
citadel, a modern pentagonal fortrefs, built on the 
point where the ifthmus or draccio di San Raniero iffues 
from the main land. On this flip of low ground, 
which with the Palazzato forms the circular harbour 
of Meffina, are placed the light-houfe (lazaretia), and 
on the point the old caftle of St Salvatore. The cir- 
cumference of the port is four miles: it probably owes 
its formation to an earthquake, which opened an im- 
menfe chafm, and then filled it with water. Near the 
light-houfe is a kind of whirlpool in the fea, fhown as 
the Charybdis of the ancients. 

The inner part of Meffina is dirty, though it con. 
"tains 4 confiderable number of neat churches and large 
fubftantial dwellings. The cathedral is Gothic, en- 
riched with Saracenic mofaics on the altars and fhrines ; 
the front of the high altar is particularly fplendid : 
Gagini has embellifhed the pulpit and fome tombs 
with excellent f{pecimens of his art.—In the treafury 
of this church is preferved the palladium of Meflina, 
a letter from the Virgin Mary to its citizens (A). 
‘This is the title upon which the Meflinefe build their 
pretenfions to pre-eminence over the whole ifland, nay 
over the whole world; to its virtues and patronage 
they attribute every piece of good fortune, and to their 
own unworthinefs all finifter events that have befallen 


them. The authenticity of this epiftle has been fe- 
rioufly impugned, and of courfe vigoroufly defended 
by many Sicilian divines and difputators. 
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(a) The ftory is as follows : 
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Meffina. completed ; but a confiderable part of the extent is 
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There is another church in this city that deferves Mé 


particular notice, not fo much on account of its archi- 
tecture or ornaments, as for its being the laft re. 
fuge of the Greek liturgy, which was once the pre- 
dominant fervice of the ifland, but gradually abolifhed 
by different conquerors. It is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary de Graphco, or of the Letter, which denomina- 
tion may perhaps have furnifhed Lafcaris with the idea 
of his letter. It is known at prefent by the name of 
la Coitolica. According to the Greek canons, the en- 
trance of monaftic churches was reciprocally forbidden 
to each fex, and the cathedrals were the only places of 
worfhip where a daily facrifice was offered up by the 
bifhop and clergy, and where both men and women 
were prefent at the fame time, but in different parts 
of the church. From this general admittance the 
building acquired the title of Catholic or univer/al. 

Meffina is all paved with lava, cut into large flags 
of two feet {quare: a material which the vicinity of 
Javas render it eafy to procure, and which being very 
hard refifts friétion better than any other. 

During a feries of ages, notwithftanding the various 
revolutions and calamities to which it has been ex- 
pofed, this city has ftill maintained its original fitua- 
tion; while moft other cities have thifted their ground 
more or lefs from the place where they were firft 
founded. But its fituation enjoys advantages which 
have itill tempted fuch of its inhabitants as efcaped 
from the ravages of war and the defolation of earth- 
quakes, to prefer it to every other fpot, however de- 
lightful or fecure. It is of very ancient origin; it has 
been under many different races of monarchs; and its 
name has been repeatedly changed: It has been at dif- 
ferent times called Zanclé, Mamer‘ina, Mefana. ts 
firft. name Zancle, which in the old language of Sicily 
meant ‘a fickle;” alluding, as fome authors fuppofe, 
to the form of the port; or, according to others, to 

the 
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After St Paul had made fome flay at Meffina (a circumftance of his travels 


unnoticed by St Luke), the Meffinefe prevailed upon him to return to Jerufalem with an embafly of four 
perfons fent by the city to the Virgin Mary. Their excellencies were gracioufly received by her, and brought 


back a letter written with her own hand in the Hebrew tongue, which St Paul tranflated into Greek. 
the irruption of the Saracens this invaluable treafure w 
Conttantine Lafcaris, a refugee Greek, found a copy of it, 


citizens, and then to all the Catholic world. 
Regna the hittorian candidly acknowledges, 
city would be treated as an infidel. 


By 


as loft, and utterly forgotten till the year 1467, when 


and turning it to Latin, made it known to the 


Its authenticity is now fo well eftablithed at Meffina, that 
that whoever was to confefs even a doubt on the fubjec&t in that 


This curious epiftle is conceived in thefe terms :—Maria Virgo Joachim filia, Dei humillima Chrifti Jefu 


crucifixi Mater, ex tribu Jude ftirpe David, Meffanenfibus ornibus falutem, 
dictionem. Vos omnes fide magna legatos ac nuncios per publicum documentum ad nos mififfe conftat. 
lium noftrum Dei genitum Deum et hominem effe fatemini, 
Pauli apoftoli electi predicatione mediante viam veritatis agnofcentes, 
dicimus cujus perpetuam prote@ricem nos effe volumus. 


luna XXVII. feria V, ex Hyerofolymis. 


Thus tranflated :—* The Virgin Mary, daughter of Joachim, 


et Dei patris omnipotentis bene+ 
Fi- 
et in ceelum poft fuam refurreGtionem afcendiffe, 
Ob quod vos et ipfam civitatem bene- 
Anno filii noftri XLII. Indi&. I. I1I. Nonas Junii, 


moft humble mother of God, Jefus Chrift 


crucified, of the tribe ot and the family of David, health and the bleffing of God the Father Almighty 
to all the people of Meffma. Out of the abundance of your faith, you have, in confequence of a public de- 
liberation, fent a deputation to me; and fince you acknowledge that my Son is both God and man, and that 


he afcended into heaven after his refurreGtion, 


as you have learned from the preaching of St Paul the apoftle, 


I give my blefling to you and all your city, and agree to become your protectrefs. In the 42d year of my 


Son, the rft of the IndiGion, 


the 3d day of June, and the 27th of the moon, at Jervfalem.” 


Not to dwell upon the aftronomical blunders in thefe dates, let it fuffice to obferve, that Lafcaris was not 
aware that Denis the Little, a Syrian monk in the 6th century, was the &rf{ who made ufe of the era that 


€ommences at our Saviour’s birth, 


leflina, the fertility of the ameiniiy: 
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Allured by the advan- 
tages of its fituation, the Cumzans, a commercial and 
enterprifing people, invaded the ifland and drove the 
Siculi from this fettlement; they were in their turn 
overpowered by a band of Samian adventurers, who 
made way fora colony of citizens of Meffene, and under 
thefe maiters it changed its name to’Mefana. Their 
government was of fhort duration; for in the 289th 
year before Chrift it was deftroyed by the Mamertines, 
a warlike unprincipled nation inhabiting the fouth part 
of Brutium. Thefe foldiers being received into Mef- 
fana on their return to Italy from Syracufe, where 
they had ferved as mercenaries in the army of Aga- 
thocles, took an opportunity of maffacring the inha- 
bitants and ufurping their poffeflions.. The city was 
now called Mamertina: and, in order to fupport them- 
felves againft the refentment of the Sicilian powers, 
the Mamertines implored the proteGtion of the Ro- 
mans, who, eager to extend their dominion beyond 
the limits of Italy, and jealous of the growing power 
of Carthage, made no {cruple to fuccour thefe aflaf- 
fins with a confular army. This ftep brought on the 
firft Punic war. The Mamertines reaped no other 
fruit from the alliance but a more honourable degree 
of flavery ; for fuch was the real nature of their. con- 
nection with Rome, whatever name it might be dif- 
guifed under. 

Meffina was, however, always diftinguifhed by par- 
‘ticular attentions and favours from the fenate; and, exe 
cepting a fhort period during the wars of the trium- 
virate, appears to have tafted all the fweets of Roman 
profperity, without partaking of the bitter draughts 
of adverfity. Its fate, in the ruin of the empire, was 
fimilar to that of the reft of Sicily. In 829 Meffina 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, but obtained very 
honourable terms of capitulation; for half the city 
was left to the Chriftians, where they were to be go- 
verned by their own laws, and profefs their own reli- 
gion undifturbed. In the other refided the bey of 
-one of the five provinces into which the Arabian con- 
querors had divided the ifland. Notwithftanding this 
indulgence, Meffina was the firft to caft off the yoke 
in 1037, when George Maniaces landed an army of 
‘Greeks and Normans on the fhore of the Faro. It af- 
‘terwards held out againft the whole Muffulman force, 
till the feeble ftate of a diftracted empire fhut out all 
hopes of affiftance from Conttantinople. This unfor- 
tunate city then opened its gates to the army of the 
caliph, and felt very feverely the weight of his refent- 
ment. but it did not long groan under the yoke; for 
in lefs than 20 years Roger the’Norman took it by 
furprife and delivered it from Mahometan oppreflion. 
During the crufado our Richard Ceeur de Lion and 
Philip Auguttus king of France wintered here in their 
‘way to Paleitine; a fojourn marked by-continual quar- 
rels, conflagration, and bloodfhed.. The Meffinefe 
were particularly tardy in entering into the national 
confpiracy of 1282, but afterwards exceeded the reft 
of the infurgents in deeds of cruelty; This and the 
importance of their fituation fingled them out for the 

firft objects of Charles’s vengeance. He invefted their 
_-city very clofely, and declared fo openly his determi- 
nation to refufe all terms «whatever to the befieged, 
that they faw no hopes of fafety but in an obftinate 
defence. Their courage, :perfeverance, and fu flerings, 
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were exceffive 5 at length their ftrength and refources Mcffina, 
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began to fail rapidly, and every circumftance feemed 
to denounce their fpeedy deftruction, when Roger 
Lauria appeared off the harbour with the Arragonian 
fleet, forced the king to retire with precipitation acrofs 
the ftraits, and in his fight defeated and deftroyed his 
naval armament. Robert, grandfon of Charles I. alfo 
made a fruitlefs attack; but in the difturhed reign of 
Frederick III. Meffina was delivered up to Louis king 
of Naples and his confort queen Joan, who entered it 
in triumph. In a few years it returned to its former 
pofleffors, The year 1672 was remarkable for the ree 
volt of the Meflinefe.—They threw off the Spanifh 
yoke, and {wore allegiance to Louis XIV. king of 
France- They were for fome time vigoroufly aflitted 
by the French; but before the Spaniards had gained 
the leaft advantage to excite any hopes of recovering 
fo valuable a poffeflion, Louis found himfelf neceffi- 
tated from motives of political intereft to defert his 
new fubjects, and leave them to the mercy of their old 
incenfed mafters. The horror of being thus abandon- 
ed, and the chaftifement inflited by Spain, broke the 
fierce {pirit of the Meflinefe ; they were ftill ftunned 
with the remembrance and effeéts of this blow, when 
the plague in 1743 was introduced from the Levant 
and {wept away more than half the inhabitants. From 
this chain of calamities, the opulence, trade, and po= 
pulation of Meffina, have been gradually finking; and 
unlefs very fayourable circumftances happen, will every 
year fall lower. The number of its inhabitants does 
not now exceed 30,000. 

The following particulars are added from M. Hou- 
el, who vifited this city fince the late earthquakes, 
which completed its deftruétion. 

On the front of the cathedral there is a fquare, 
which, though not regular, is far from being mean. 
This was not the largeft fquare in Meffina before its 
overthrow; but it was the moft elegant, the moft 
{plendidly adorned, and the -beft frequented. There 
ftands in this fquare an equeftrian ftatue of Charles II. 


of Spain, in bronze, which has been fpared by the 


earthquake. It flands on a marble pedeftal, in the 
middle of the fquare. Oppofite to this ftatue is an 
elegant marble fountaia, ornamented with a variety of 
figures, reprefenting men .and other animals, all of 
them {pouting eat water in great abundance; which 
afed, in fummer, to fpread an agreeable aud refrefh- 


ing coolnefs over the {quare, that induced company to 
affemble here, 


Seven ftreets terminated here. The 
cathedral forms a part of the {quare. It is dedicated 


to the bleffed Virgin; the occafion of which has been 


already merftioned, 

There is an aniverfary feaft celebrated in Meffina, 
which is called the feaft of the Letter. A lock of the 
Virgin’s hair, which fhe fent to the Meffenians at the ~ 
fame time with the letter, is carried through the city 
in proceffion in a cryital veffel. ‘She made alfo a pre- 
fent of her pi€ture to the Meffenian deputies, It is 
placed over'the tabernacle. None but the canons of 


the cathedral are permitted totouch, or take up on 
their fhoulders, the filver fhrine in which the cryftal 
veflel with the Virgin’s hair is depofited. Eight of 
thofe canons, with mitres on their heads, bear this 
fhrine ‘in the proceffion. The canopy fufpended over 
it is fupported by fix fenators in their robes. _ The 
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proceffion and the other religious ceremonies of this 
feftival are followed by horfe races. The fpirits of 
the people being already elevated by their religi- 
~ ous exercifes, they engage with amazing eagernefs 
in thefe and the other diverfions with which they are 
accompanied: a tumultuous joy reigns over the city 5 
_ and the evening concludes with illuminations and fire- 
works. The fhips in the harbour pay the citizens the 
compliment of entertaining them with a difcharge of 
their guns on the occafion. 

Through a fquare called the Square of the Great Ho- 
Jpital, runs a large and impetuous torrent, the Porto 
delle Legni. It is precipitated from thofe lofty moun- 
tains which overlook this city on the fouth fide. ‘The 
channel which it has cut out for itfelf is at times en- 
tirely full. It would, on fuch occafions, overflow the 
{quare and other parts-of the city, were it not con- 
fined by walls which have been built on both fides to 
prevent fuch accidents.—Another ftream of a fimilar 
origin, called the Torrent of La Boccetta, runs through 
another part of the city ; it is alfo confined within the 
walls to prevent it from. overflowing. 

The Square of St Fohn of Malta is one of the largeft 
in Meffina. In the middle of this {quare is a fine 
marble:fountain, ornamented with a variety of fculp- 
tured figures and jets d’eau. Befide the fountain there 
ufed'to fland a large refervoir for horfes to drink out of.. 


In the time of the annual feftivals, there ufed to be: 


exhibited on the waters of the refervoir a galley, or ra- 
ther a fictitious reprefentation of a galley, with gal- 
ley-flaves, foldiers, officers, and a commander on board, 
all-in arms, and the galley properly equipped asa fhip 
of war. ‘This galley was decorated with great art; 


and by night the mafts, and every other fuitable part, 
were hung with lamps, which illumined it ina very 


fplendid manner. Every thing around was fo artifi- 
cially difpofed, that when the fire-works were played 
eff, the fpectator was led to think, though he per- 
ceived only one galley, that the noife which he heard 
was produced by a naval combat; and that the other 
fhips were concealed from. his view by the {moke oc- 
cafioned by the guns and’ fire-works, ‘This, when 
properly conduéted, was a noble fpectacle. The fe- 
nate repaired thither from the cathedral, attended with 
a guard and a numerous company. In one carriage fat 
fix fenators, the governor of the city, and fometimes 
the archbifhop. It was exceedingly large, and drawn 
by fix white horfes very richly harneffed. Other car- 
riages followed, with the train who attended the go- 
wernor and the fenators. 

Almott all feftivals owe their origin to fome extra- 
ordinary event, or fome fingular ftory either true or 
falfe. It is faid, that when the {fplendor with which the 
feaft of the affumption de la Bara was celebrated at 
Meffina, firft began to attra foreigners to the city, 
on that occafion fuch erowds repaired thither as to 
alarm the inhabitants with the fears of a famine: But 
one year, when the number of ftrangers was greater 
than ufual at the time of this feftival, the magiftrates 
were very much at a lofs how to fupply them with 
provifions ; and at length, every other refource failing, 
no hopes of relief remained but from the kindnefs. of 
the Bleffed Virgin. Fervent prayers were addrefled to 
their patronefs: and next morning by day-break three 
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Meffina. pi€ture and the hair are fhown to ftrangers. ‘This 
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brigantines appeared entering the harbour: with full Mefiina: 


fails. They proved to be loaded with:corn. It was 
eagerly purchafed: and the people of‘ the city hafted 
to appeafe their hunger. But when: they came after 
refrefhing themfelves to-pay the eorn-merchants their 
money, neither fhips nor merchants could be found: 
After their farft emotions of furprife had fubfided, 
they naturally concluded that’ fuch a feafonable fup- 
ply muft undoubtedly be a prefent from the Virgin, 
who, being pleafed with the zeal of her Meffenian vo- 
taries,. and’ defirous: to prevent the concourfe of ftram- 
gers who attended the feftival from diminifhing, ‘had 
interpofed in.this miraculous manner to fave them from 
the diftreffes of famines A’ new feftival was celebrated 
in: gratitude to their generous benefattrefs. ‘Three 
{mall veffels of filver were made, and dedicated to the 
Virgin in memory’ of the event ; and thefe are at pre- 
fent ufed aslamps in the cathedral. ‘The fenate like- 
wife decreed,. that the clergy fhould pay annually a 
{mall tax, to be laid: out in-conftructing a fmall gal- 
ley to fwim-on the fountain, and in defraying the ex- 
pences of the fire-works. The profits of the clergy are fo 
confiderable on the occafion of the feftivaly that they 
may be fuppofed to pay the tax with great cheerfulnefs, 

In Meffima, asin the other cittes of Sicily, the wo- 
men wrap themfelves in a large black mantle above the 
reft of their drefs. The ftuffs are richer or plainer ac- 
cording: to rank and circumftances. People who are 
not rich enough to have fine cloaths of their own, 
hire them at fo much an hour, There are women 
who make a livelihood by lending out their cloaths. 
The mantle covers the wearer from head to foot.— 
It reduces the old and the young, the ill-fhaped and 
the handfome, pretty much to an equality in point of 
appearance. ‘This muft naturally appear very unfa- 
vourable to the influence of beauty. But yet, on pro- 
per oceafions, at church or in a public walk, the la- 
dies of Meffina find means to open and adjuft the 
mantle fo as to difplay all their beauties of face and 
fhape, and to attra the affections of lovers, perhaps 
more powerfully than: if their drefs were fuited to 
difplay their charms in a more oftentatious manner. . 

Between Meffina and the tower of Faro there ftands 
a fmall church called the Madona of the Grotto. It 
was anciently a temple of a round ftructure, and orna- 
mented with columns like the temple of the fun at 
Rome. Modern columns now fupply the place that 
was occupied by the ancient. There are large niches 
in the rock adjoining to the temple, which are thought 
to be of equal antiquity. Thefe contain no {culptu- 
ved figures; but in Pagan times they might poflibly 
contain fome. 

Meffina being fituated between mount /Etna and 
the gulph of Charybdis, and being likewife at no great 
diftance from the volcanoes of Lipari and Stromboli, 
muft have been in all ages liable to fuffer by earth. 
quakes. Sucly terrible events, however, appear to 
have been more unfrequent in ancient than in modertr 
times, and have actually alarmed the prefent age oftener 
than any other. In the 1693 a fourth part of the 
cities of Sicily was deftroyed by an earthquake. Mef- 
fina merely felt the fhock:: all its buildings, however, 
fuffered.. In the ycar 1742 it fuffered another equal . 
ly violent. A plague which followed in 1743 retard- 
ed the repairs neceflary after the earthquake. In the 

year 
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Meflina, “year 1780 this city continued, for more than fix months, The fucceeding day fearce alleviated the diftrefs of Meffina» 


to fuffer from a new earthquake. 

Were the ftate of the elements, previous to thefe 
dreadful events, carefully examined, it might perhaps 
‘be found to undergo certain changes which might be 
‘confidered as prognofticating them 

The autumn of the year 1782 was unufually cold 
‘and rainy. Fahrenheit’s thermometer was often as 
low as 56 degrees. The fucceeding winter was dry ; 
and the mercury never fell under 25 degrees: And, 
what is uncommon in that feafon, ftorms were now 
-and then obferved to arife from the weft. The pilots 
in the channel obferved that the tides no longer rofe 
at the ufual periods, and the gulph of Charybdis ra- 
ged with extraordinary fury. 

On the sth of February1783, the air, was heavy and 
calm; the fky obfcured with thick clouds, and the at- 
mofphere feemingly all in a flame. About half after 
twelve at noon, the earth began to fhake with a dread- 
ful noife. The fhocks continually increafed, and be- 
came at length fo violent as to open the ground, and 
to overturn in two or three’minutes a confiderable part 
ef the buildings. 

A long white cloud appeared to the north-wett ; 
and foon after another, very dark, in the fame quar- 
ter of the heavens. The latter in a moment fpread 
over the whole horizon, and deluged the city with 
rain and hail, accompanied with dreadful claps of thun- 
der. ‘The inhabitants fled in the utmoft terror to the 
fields and the fhips in the harbour. 

From mid-day till five in the afternoon the earth- 
quake continued almoft without interruption. The 
fhocks then became fomewhat lefs frequent. The cries 
of the dying ; the thrieks of thofe who were half-bu- 
ried under the ruins; the wild terror with which others, 
who were ftill able, attempted to make their efcape ; 
the defpair of fathers, mothers, and hufbands, bereft 
of thofe who were deareft to them ; then formed alto- 
gether a fcene of horror, fuch as can but feldom oc- 
cur in the hiftory of the calamities of the human race, 
Amid that awful fcene, inftances of the moft heroic 
‘courage and the moft generous affection were difplay- 
ed. Mothers, regardiefs of their own fafety, rufhed 
into every danger to {natch their children from death. 
Conjugal and filial affection prompted deeds not lefs 
defperate and heroic. But no fooner did the earth- 
quake ceafe, than the poor wretches who had efcaped 
began to feel the influence of very different paflions. 
When they returned to vifit the ruins, to feek out the 
fituation of their fallen dwellings, to inquire into the 
. fate of their families, to procure food and collect fome 
‘remains of their former fortunes—fuch as found their 

_ circumftances the moft wretched became fuddenly ani- 
mated with rage, which nothing but wild defpair could 
infpire. The diftinGion of ranks, and the order of fo- 
ciety were difregarded, and property eagerly violated. 
Murder, rapine,. and lawlefs robbery; reigned among 
the fmoking ruins. 

About one in the morning another fhock of the 
earthquake was felt, which overturned moft of the 
houfes that were ftill ftanding. Moft of thofe whom 
want, or avarice, or humanity, ftill detained among the 
ruins, now fhared the fame fate with their friends whom 
the former fhocks had buried under them. 


this difmal night: the few wretches who {till furvi- 
ved found themfelves deftitute of every neceffary. At 
length order was in fome degree re-eftablifhed ; and in: 
two days after every perfon was fupplied at leaft with: 
{ome {mall portion of the neceflaries for fubfiftence. 

None yet thought of returning to take up their 
abode among the ruins. The common people fixed 
their refidence on the plain of Porto Salvo, near the 
town of Salleo. The nobles, magiftrates, and mer- 
chants, took up their abode on another plain, on the 
other fide of the ftream Porta de Legno ; the foldiers 
at Terra Nuova. 

Some violent fhocks which were again felt on the 7th 
of February and the 28th of March completed the de- 
ftru€tion of the city. ‘The corn magazines, however, 
efcaped without damage; and the public ovens and 
the aqueduéts were but little injured. From thefe 
fa&ts it may perhaps be inferred, that had not the 
houfes of Meflina been, in general, haftily built at the 
firft, and afterwards carelefsly repaired, fewer of them 
would have been overthrown by the earthquake. 

The neighbouring villageshaving fuffered but little, 
were the tirft to reli¢ve the remaining inhabitants of 
Meffina in their diftrefs. Maltefe galleys for fome days 
fupplied neceffaries to the poor and the fick with a 
generofity which merits the higheit praife. They 
brought furgeons and whatever was needful for the 
cure of the wounded. ‘ihe fupplies fent by the king 
of France were refufed, for what reafon we know not. 
What money was needed for the fupport of the peo- 
ple was taken from the treafury of the city of Meffinas 
for what the king of Naples fent was feized and {pent 
by the garrifon. 

It is faid that not more than 800 or goo perfons 
perifhed by this earthquake, ‘The fea during that 
convulfion of the land was flightly agitated in the har- 
bour. Farther out the fea was more violently agita- 
ted ; but none of the fhips in the harbour were dafhed 
to pieces. The waters rofe fo high as to be injurious 
in a very confiderable degree to Pharo, as well as along 
the coait of Scylla and Bagnara. 

This earthquake was not of a momentary duration, 
like that by which Lifbon was deftroyed, and like 
many others: for more than fixty days, from the 5th 
of February to the beginning of April, Meffina con- 
tinued to be fhaken; and in that time felt more than 
200 fhocks. And ever after that period the alarm was 
again and again renewed. Not only the magiftrates, 
the foldiers, and the people, but the priefts likewife, 
with their tabernacle and altar, retired to the barracks. 
The nuns, too, deferted their cloifter, and fought a 
retreat without the walls. Some of them confined 
themfelves to the gardens of their convents; others 
mixed indifcriminately with the people. 

The chief damage which the public buildings with- 
in the city fuffered was the fall of the dome of the 
church of Purgatory. Only the walls were left ftanding: 
and even thefe had fuffered confiderably. One half of 
the fteeple of the cathedral was beaten to the ground. 
The magazines of Porto Franco were likewife very 
much fhattered. The fort of St Salvator, being built 
on an artificial foundation, the fide next the fea is 
there fallen down; but onthe other fide, where it is 
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Meffina founded on a rock, it has ftood unmoved by allthe dehind, and «apres, hand), in anatomy, that part of the Metagit 
Metacar. hocks of the earthquake. hand between the wrift and the fingers. See Ana- I 
pus, On the sth of February, when the earthquake was tomy, n° 55. Dive i 
Kemmnyaee more violent than at any time afterwards, a {trong METAGITNION, the fecond month of the Athe- 


{mell of fulphur was felt. The earth was affe@ed 
fomewhat in the fame way as if it had been borne up- 
on a fluid; and feemed to reel with the fhocks much 
like a fhip toffed with the waves. This tremulous 
motion was felt all over Sicily ; but towards Pharo 
it became weaker. 
was cloudy ; the mountains of Sicily and the fhores of 
Calabria continued covered with a thick fog like fmoke. 
North and north-eaft winds raged with the mott vio- 
lent impetuofity. : 

The difaftrous year of this earthquake was {carce 
concluded, the chafms which it had opened in the 
ground were ftill yawning, and the poor inhabitants 
of the adjacent country ftill trembled with terror, when 
the elements again renewed their fury to ravage this 
miferable land. 

On Tuefday the 6th of January 1784, about fun- 
rife, the wind began to blow foftly from the north- 
eaft. The fea gradually fwelled, rofe beyond its bed 
with rapid impetuofity, overflowed the quay of Mef- 
fina, and lafhed with its billows the ruins of the Pa- 
lazzata. It loofened and difplaced many of the ftones 
of the mole, {pread over the whole ftreet, and attack- 
ed the pedeftals of the ftatues which had been fpared 
by the earthquake, and ftill ftood firm among the ruins. 
The fame furious wind which {welled the fea in fo ex- 
traordinary a manner, ravaged the whole coaft from 
Meffina all the way to Syracufe. 

MESSUAGE, Messvacium, in law, a dwelling- 
houfe, with fome land adjoining affigned for its ufe. 
By the name of meffuage may a garden, fhop, mill, 
cottage, chamber, cellar, or the like, pafs.—In Scot- 
land, mefJuage denotes what is called in Englandthe manor 
hou/e, viz.the principal dwelling-houfe within any barony. 

MESOPORPHYRON, a name given by the 
Greeks to the Roman Jaticlave ; becaufe that garment, 
being edged on each fide, where it opened before, with 
purple, appeared when clofed with two purple ftripes 
down the'middle. The fame term was alfo applied to 
the angufticlave. 

META, in the Roman circus, was a pile of ftones 
of a pyramidical form, intended as a boundary of the 
fladium, or chariot-courfe.-—When the meta was paffed 
the feventh time, the race was concluded. The greatett 
art and management were required in avoiding the 
meta, and yet going as near it as poflible. If they 
went too near, they were in the greateft danger of 
breaking the chariot to pieces; and if they took too. 
large a circuit in the turn, they gave their rivals an 
opportunity of getting within them,’ befides lofing a 
great deal of ground. ‘The boundary of the Grecian 
jfladium, or courfe, was called r+70¢, tegua, yeauur and 


anea yeaxen: to which laft name Horace probably al- 


ludes in calling death, “ uhima linea rerum.” 

The mete at Rome were firft of wood, afterwards 
of flone; but the emperor Claudius made them of 
gold, or rather gilded them. In the Roman circus 


there were two mete, one at the entrance of the courfe,. 


and the other at the end of it. 
upon the top of the meta. 


METACARPUS, or Meracarrium, (from «ira 


An egg was placed 


On the following days the fky - 


nian year, anfwering to the latter part of our July and 
the beginning of Auguft, and fo called from metagitnia, 
a feftival in honour of Apollo, which was kcpt in it. 
The Beeotians called this month panemus, and the Sy- 
racufans, carnius. 


METAL, in natural hiftory, a fimple, ponderous, 


fhining, fixed, opake body, that fufes and becomes 
fluid by fire, and by cold coagulates and hardens into 
a folid mafs, capable of being. diftended under the 
hammer. See Metatturey, and Cuemistry. 

Merat, in heraldry. ‘There are two metals ufed in 
heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and filver, in 
blazon called or and argent. 

In the common painting of arms thefe metals are 
reprefented by white and yellow, which are the natu- 
ral colours of thofe metals. In engraving, gold is 
expreffed by dotting the coat, &c. all over; and fil- 
ver, by leaving it quite blank, 

It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place me- 
tal upon metal, nor colour upon-colour : fo that if the 
field be of one of the metals, the bearing muft be of 
fome colour; and if the field be of any colour, the 
bearing’ muft be one of the metals. 

Metars, Solution of. See Curmistry-Jndex. 

On this fubjeét Mr Keir has fome curious obferva- 
tions in the Philofophical TranfaGtions for 1799. He 
takes notice, that the word /o/ution has two meanings ; 
one expreflive of the act of diffolving, as when we fay 
that ‘ folution is a chemical operation ;’”? and the 
other, when it is put for the fubftance diffolved in the 
acid, as ‘¢ a folution of filver in the nitrous acid.” Tio 
avoid.confufion, therefore, he ufes the word Solution to 
exprefs the fubftance diffolved, together with its fol- 
vent ; difolution being the term made ufe of when’ the: 
act of diffolving is meant. He continues the ufe of 
the terms phiogifticated and dephlogifticated to exprefs. 
certain ftates of the acids, but without reference to. 
theory of any kind. 

In diffolving metals, our author obferves, that the: 
properties of the feveral acids have been inveftigated 
with confiderable fuccefs; and even one compound,, 
viz. that of f{pirit of nitre and fpirit of falt, commonly 
called agua regis, is well known on account of its qua~ 
lity of diffolving gold. A vaft field, however, yet re= 
mains.for examination in the other acids, whether mix- 
ed together, or poffefling various degrees of concen- 
tration, temperature, or phlogiftication. ‘Thus, tho? 
no two fubflances are more frequently in the hands of 
chemitts than vitriolic acid and nitre, yet the proper- 
ties of the mixture had not been inveftigated before 
Mr Keir made his experiments; and upon trial he 


found, that this mixture poffeffed certain properties. 


which neither the vitriolic nor nitrous acids fingly pof- 
fefs. ‘The refults of his experiments on this fubjec& 
are as follow. 

1. Ina long-necked retort containing 1400 grain 
meafures,, 100 grains of oil of vitriol of the fpecific 
gravity of 1.844 were put along with 100 grains of 
pure nitre, and the falt diffolved in the acid by means 
of a water-bath. On applying a boiling heat, the filver 
began to diffolve, and the folution affumed a purple 
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tal. 
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or violet colour; but no air was extricated. An end 


" was put to the operation (by the ruthing in of the 


water ufed in the pneumatic apparatus applied to the 
retort) when 39 grains of filver had been diffolved. 

2. ‘To 100 grains of nitre previoufly diffolved in an 
equal quantity of vitriolic acid, 200 grains of ftan- 
dard filver were added; of which 92 grains were dif- 
folved without the production of any air or gas: but 
upon pouring in 200 grains of water into the retort, 
a violent effervefcence took place, and 3100 meafures 
of nitrous gas were thrown off; and on adding 200 
grains more, a farther emiffion of 600 grain meafures 
enfued ; but no more was emitted on the addition of 
more water, nor did any farther diffolution of the 
metal take place than two grains. ‘The fame pheno- 
mena took place in various proportions, according to 
the different quantities of acid and metal made ufe of. 

On fubftituting tin for filver, none of the metal was 
diffolved er calcined by mixtures in the proportion of 
200 grain meafures of oil of vitriol to as much nitre, nor 
by 200 of the vitriolic acid to 150 of nitre: but with 
a proportion of 200 meafures of the acid to 100 grains 
of nitre, the tin foon began to be acted upon, and 
diffufed through the liquor; but no gas was extrica- 
ted till the digeftion had been continued in boiling 
water for two hours. The tin was ftill only calcined, 
not diffolved; 8500 grain meafures of nitrous gas were 
extricated, and 73 grains of the metal reduced toa 
white powder. On pouring into the retort 200 grains 
of frefh’ water, a new effervefcence took place betwixt 
the water and white powder, by which 4600 grain 
meatures of nitrous gas were thrown off. ‘The action 
of the menftruum was greatly promoted by augment- 
ing the quantity of oil of vitriol, and adding water to 
the mixture. 

By this mixture quickfilver was calcined to a grey 
powder, nickel was alfo partly calcined and partly 
diffolved ; but no other metal was much affected, tho’ 
the furfaces of fome of them were tarnifhed. The 
mixtures themfelves were very apt to congeal, efpe- 
cially where there was a large proportion of nitre ; 
and their properties are much altered by the addition 
of water. Thus, in their concentrated ftate, they do 
not act upon iron; but by adding water, it acquires 
the property of a@ing upon that metal, and in dif- 
ferent degrees according to the quantity of water ad- 
ded. Thus, by adding two meafures of the compound 
acid to one of water, the liquor is rendered capable 
of calcining iron, and forming with it a white pow- 
der, but without any effervefcence. An equal mea- 
fure of water produces effervefcence; and with a larger 
proportion of water the iron acquires a yellow or 
brown colour, fuch as phlogifticated nitrous acid ac- 
quires from iron, or communicates to a folution of 
martial vitriol in water. Dilution with water renders 
this compound acid capable of diffolving copper and 
zinc, neither of which it will touch in its concentra- 
ted ftate. 

From this property of the compound acid not dif- 
folving copper, but very readily filver, we have an 
eafy method of feparating the two metals from each 
other. This might be ufeful in many cafes; but is 
particularly fo in Birmingham, where great numbers 
of copper veffels covered with filver are manufactured. 
‘Phus there are always a great number of cuttings or 
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{mall bits called craps, which are of no ufe but to fe- 
parate the two metals from one another. The eafielt 
method of doing this is an object of fome confequence. 
Two methods have been generally practifed for this 
purpofe: one is by melting the whole mafs of metal 
with lead; and feparating them by means of eliqua- 
tion and tefting ; the other is by diffolving both me- 
tals in vitriolic acid, and then feparating the folution 
of copper from the vitriol of filver. The difadvan- 
tage of the former method is, the quantity of lead 
and copper wafted; and of the latter, that of vitriolic 
acid. The virtues of a mixture of oil of vitriol and 
nitre were fome time ago communicated by Mr Keir 
to.anartift at Birmingham; and it is now generally ufed 
there to effe&t the feparation of the two metals. The 
method of ufing it is very eafy ; nothing more being re- 
quifite than to put the pieces of plated metal into a 
glazed earthen pan, and to pour upon them fome of the 
acid liquor, which may contain about one pound of 
nitre to eight or ten of oil of vitriol. Stir them about,. 
and affift the ation by an heat from 100 to 200 of Fah- 
renheit’s fcale. When the liquor is nearly faturated,. 
the filver may be precipitated in the form of /una cor- 
nea by common falt ; or it may be obtained in its: 
metallic form by adding to the liquor fome pieces of 
copper, and as much water as will enable it to act 
upon them. He is of opinion, that the menftruum 
may be ufefal in all feparations of filver from other 
metals. ‘lhe name he feems to wifh to impofe upon 
it is agua regina, he following are the conclufions 
drawn from the experiments on thefe mixtures by our. 
author. 

1. A mixture of the vitriolic and nitrous acids dil- 
folves filver plentifully. 

2. It aéts upon tin, and moftly calcines it, as well as 
mercury and nickel; having little or no action upon. 
other metals. 

3. The quantity of gas produced. while the metal 
is diflolving, is greater, relatively tothe quantity of 
the metal diffolved, when the proportion of nitre to 
the vitriolic acid is fmall, than when it is large; and 
when the metals are diflolved by mixtures containing 
much nitre with a fmall produ¢tion. of gas, the folu- 
tion itfelf, or the metallic falt formed in it,, yields. 
abundance of gas when mixed with water. 

4. Dilution with water renders the concentrated: 
mixture lefs capable of diffolving filver, but more fo: 
of acting upon other metals, 

5. This mixture of highly concentrated vitriolic 
and nitrous acids, acquires a purple or violet colour - 
when phlogifticated, either by the addition of inflam- 
mable fubftances as fulphur, or by. its action on me- 
tals, or by very ftrong impregnation of oil of vitriol. 
with, nitrous gas. 

6. By méans of this phlogiftication the mixture ac- 
quired a property of diffolving, though in {mall quau- 
tities, copper, iron, zinc, and regulus of cobalt. 

7. Water expels a vaft quantity of nitrous gas from 
a concentrated mixture of vitriolic acid and, nitré im~ 
pregnated with:it; but. this fluid. unites with a mix- 
ture of oil-of vitriol and. nitre without any. confide-- 
rable effervefcence. 

By adding to the mixture of oil of vitriol and nitre: 
a folution of common falt, a very powerful agua regis 
is formed, capable of diflolving gold and platina ; and. 

which,, 
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acquires at once a deep yellow colour, Dry common 
falt added to the concentrated mixture produces an ef- 
fervefcence, but no.yellow colour. 
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ETALLURGY, according to Boerhaave, com= 

prehends the whole art of working metals, from 
‘the glebe or ore. to the utenfil; in which fenfe eflay- 
ing, {melting, refining, parting, fmithery, gilding, 
fc. are only branches of metallurgy. But, in the 
prefent work, Gilding, Parting, Purifying, Refining, 
Smithery, &c. are treated under their proper names. - 
With others, therefore, we have chofen to reftrain 
Metallurgy to thofe operations required to feparate 
metals from their ores for the ufes of life. ‘Mhefe opera- 
‘tions are of two kinds: the fmaller, or Effaying; and 
the larger, or Smelting. But a particular defcrip- 
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‘Sect. 1. Of Metals and Metallifation. 


NDER the general narné metal, we comprehend 
: here not only the metals properly fo called, but 
alfo the femimetals, or all matters which have the ef- 
fential metallic properties which we fhall here recount. 
Thus the word metal and metallic fubftance will be fy- 
nonymous in this article. 

Metallic fubftances form a clafs of bodies, not very 
humerous, of very great importance in chemiftry, me- 
icine, arts, ahd the ordinary affairs of life. Thefe 
fubftances have very peculiar properties, by which they 
differ from all other bodies. 

The natural bodies from which metals differ the leaft 
are, earthy and pyritous matters, on account of theif 
folidity and denfity. Metals and ftones are, neverthe- 
lefs, very different ; the heaviet ftones which are un- 
metallic being much lighter than the lighteft metals. 
‘A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds; and an 
equal bulk of tin, the lighteft of metals, weighs 516 
pounds. The difference is: much greater when the 
weight of fuch ftone is compared with that of gold, 
a cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. 

Opacity is another quality which metals poffefs emi- 
nently, the opacity of metals being much gteater than 
that of any unmetallic fubftance. 

This great opacity of metals is a confequence of theit 
denfity; and thefe two properties produce a third, pe- 
culiar alfo to metals, namely, a capacity of reflecting 
much more light than any other body: hence metals 
whofe furfaces are polifhed, form mirrors reprefenting 
the images of bodies more clearly than any other 
matter. Thus looking-glaffes produce their reflection 
‘merely by the filvering, which is a covering of 
metal upon their furfaces. ‘Lo this refleGtive proper- 
‘ty metals owe their peculiar lultre, called the metallic 
luftre.. 

Although the feveral metallic fubftances differ con- 
fiderably in hardnefs and ‘fufibility, we may fay in ge- 
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Metal. which, though perfe€tly free from all metallic matter, 
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METALEPSIS. See Oratory, n° 59. - 
METALLISATION, the natural procefs’ by 
which metals are formed in the bowels ef the earth. 
See Meratturey, fect. i. 
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tion of the ores themfelves feemed likewife neceflary 
to be given; and to this place, too, we have refer- 
red a general account of metals, metallifation, mines, 
atid ores, as a proper introduéticn to the fubje&. 
Hence the following divifion-into three parts. The 
firft treating, 1. Of metals and metallifation. 2. Of 
mines and ores in general. 3. Of the pyrites. 4. Of 
the eflaying of ores in general, The /econd, Of the par~ 
ticular ores, and the methods of eflaying them. The 
third, Of {melting of ores, or the methods of ex 
trating metals from large quantities of ores for the 
purpofes of commerce or manufacture. 
T I. 

neral, that they are lefs hard and lefs fufible than pure 
earths. 

Metals cannot unite with any earthy fubftance, not 
even with their own earths, when thefe are deprived 
of their metallic ftate: hence, when they are melted, 
they naturally run into globes, as much ‘as the abfo- 
lute gravity of their mafs, and their preffure upon the 
containing veffels, will allow. Accorditigly, the fur- 
face of a metal in fufion is always corivex. A metal in 
that ftate always endeavours to acquire a fpherical form, 
which it does more perfeétly a3 the mafs is lefs. This 


effe& is vety fenfible in quickfilver, which is nothing’ 


but a metal habitually fluid or fufed. A mafs of feve» 
ral pounds of mercury, ‘contained in a fhallow wide- 
mouthed veffel, is fo {pread ott, that its upper furface 
is almoft flat, and the convexity is not very fenfible 
but at its circumference: oi the contrary, if we put 
very {mall maffes of ‘mercuty into the fame veflel, as, 
for inftance, mafles weighing a grain each, they be- 
come fo round as to feem perfe&t globes. This effect 
is partly occafionéd by the inapitude of metals to unite 
with thé veffels containing them ‘when in fufion, by 
which quality the whole affinity which fubfifts betwixt 
the integrant parts of thefe metals is capable of acting} 
and partly alfo by this affinity, which difpofes the in- 
tegrant parts to come as near to each other as they 
can, and cenfequently to form a fphere. 

This property is not peculiar to melted metals, but 
to all fluids, when contiguous to bodies folid or fluid, 
with which they have no tendency to unite. Thus, 
for inftance, niafles of water upon oily bodies, or oily 
mafles upon bodies moiftened with water, affume al- 
ways a form fo much nearer to the fpherical as they 
are {maller. Even a large drop of oil poured upon a 
watery liquor, fo that it fhall be furrounded with this 
liquor, becontes a perfect {phere. 

All metals are in general foluble by all acids; but 
‘often thefe folutions require particular treatment and 
circumftances, which are mentioned under CHEMISTRY. 
With acids, they form a kind of neutral falts, which 

have 
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have all more or lefs caufticity. The affinity of me- 
tals is lefs than of abforbent-earths and alkaline falts 
to acids; and therefore any metal may be feparated 
from-any acid by thefe fubftances, 

Alkaline falts are capable of afing upon all metallic 
fubftances, and by proper management will keep them 
diffolved. . 

Metals may in general be united with fulphur and 
liver of fulphur. With fulphur they form compounds 
refembling the peculiar fubftance of ores, which are 
generally nothing elfe than natural combinations of 
fulphur and metal. Metals have lefs affinity with ful- 
phur than with acids; hence fulphur may be fepara- 
ted from them by acids. Some exceptions from thefe 
general rules, concerning the affinity of metals to ful- 
phur and liver of fulphur, and concerning their fepara- 
tion from fulphur by acids, may be feen under the ar- 
ticles of the feveral metals. But thefe exceptions do 
probably take place, only becaufe we have not yet 
found the method of furmounting fome obftacles which 
occur in the ordinary methods of treating certain me- 
tals. 

All metals may in general be united with each other, 
with which they form different allays which have ‘pe- 
culiar properties ; but this rule alfo is not without 
fome exceptions. 

Metals have a ftrong affinity with the inflammable 
principle, and are capable of receiving it fuperabun- 
dantly. 

Lattly, oily fubftances feem to be capable of acting 
upon ail metals.. Some metals are eafily and copiouf- 
ly diffolved by oils; and perhaps they might all be 
found to be entirely foluble in oils, if the methods 
known in chemiltry were tried for the accomplifhment 
of thefe folutions. 
~~ The properties above mentioned agree in general to 
all metallic fubftances : but, befides the prope#ties pe- 


_ culiar to each metal, fome properties are common to 


a certain number of them; and hence they have been 
divided into feveral claffes. 

Thofe metallic matters which, when ftruck by a 
hammer, or ftrongly comprefled, are extended, length- 
ened, and flattened, without being broken (which 
property is called duéility or malleability), and which 
alfo remain fixed in the moft violent and long conti- 
nued fire, without diminution of weight, or other fen- 
fible alteration, are called perfe@ metals. Thefe per- 
fect metals are three; gold, filver, platina. 

The metallic matters which are duétile and fixed in 
the fire, to a certain degree, but which are deftroyed 
by the continued aétion of fire, that is, changed into 
an earth deprived of all the characteriltic properties of 
metals, are called imperfeG metals. Of this kind are 
four ; copper, iron, tin, lead. 

The metallic fubftances which,. as well as the im- 
perfe&t metals, lofe their metallic properties: by expo- 
fure to fire, but which alfo have no du@ility- nor fixi- 


ty, are diftinguifhed from the others by the name. of . 


femi-metals. Of this clafs are feven; regulus of anti- 
mony, bifmuth, zinc, nickel, regulus of cobalt, regulus of 
arfentc, and of mangane/e. 

Laftly, mercury, which has all the general proper- 
ties of metals, makes a clafs feparate from the others; 
becaufe in purity and gravity it is fimilar to the pere 
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fe& metals, and in volatility to the femi-metals. 
fufibility alfo fo far furpafles that of any other metallic 
matter, that it is fufficient to diftinguifh it from all, 
and to pive it a diftin@ clafs. We have enumerated, 
therefore, in all, 15 metallic fubftances ; four of which 
were unknown to the ancients, namely, platina, re- 
gulus of cobalt, of manganefe, and nickel. 

As chemifts can compound bodies by being ca- 
pable of feparating the principles of fuch bodies, 
and even of re-uniting their principles fo as to repro- 
duce fuch compounds as they were originally ; and as 
hitherto they -have not been able to accomplitfh any 
fuch decompofition upon the perfect metals: hence, if 
all the other metallic fubitances were equally unalter- 
able, we fhould be very far from having certain notions 
concerning metals in general: but if we except gold, 
filver, and platina, all the other metallic matters are 
fufceptible of decompofition and of recompofition, at 
leaft to a certain degree; and experiments of this kind 
have thrown much light on the fubjeé. 

We may obferve, that even if we had not been 
able to decompofe any metallic fubftance, we might 
ftill, by reflecting on the effential properties of me- 
tals, difcover fufficiently- well the nature of their. 
principles. 


The folidity, the confiftencé, and efpecially the gra-. 


vity, which they poffefs in a degree fo fuperior to all 
other bodies, would not have allowed us to doubt that 
the earthy element, of which thefe are the chara¢teri- 
{tical properties, enters largely into their compofition, 
and makes their bafis. 

The facility with which they combine with almoft 
all inflammable matters, and with.all thofe which have 
great affinity with phlogifton, fuch as acids; joined to 
their incapacity of being allayed with meagre matters 
that are purely. earthy or purely watery, which have 
no difpolition: to. unite with phlogifton ; would alfo 
have furnifhed very ftrong motives to believe, that the 
inflammable principle enters largely into the compo- 
fition of metals, 

The deftruGtible metals prefent exaétly the fame 
phenomena as all other bodies containing the inflam- 
mable principle do, in the ftate of combuition. When 


expofed to fire, without accefs of air, that is, in clofe. 


veffels, they become red-hot, melt, or fublime, accord- 


ing to their nature: but they receive no alteration in: 
their compofition from fire applied in this manner, and « 


they are afterwards found to be exaétly in the fame 
ftate as before. In this refpect, they .refemble perfectly 


all bodies which contain no other. inflammable matter: 


than pure phlogifton. 


But when imperfe& metals are expofed to fire, with - 


accefs of air, as,.for inftance, under a muffle in a fur- 


nace which is made very hot, then they burn more or. 


lefs fenfibly, as their inflammable principle is more or 


lefs abundant, or more or lefs combined. Some of them; , 


as iron and zinc, burn with a very lively and brilliant 


flame; but this flame is of the fame nature as that of: 
charcoal, of fulphur, of all bodies, the combuttible - 
principle of which is pure phlogifton, and is not in an. 


oily ftate, that is, furnifhes no foot capable of blacks 
ening. 


The imperfe€&t metals detonate with nitre, and: 
their phlogifton is. confumed ‘by this method much. 
more - 
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eftablifh it inconteftably. 


or metallic earths. 
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more quickly and completely than by ordinary cal- 
cination or combuftion. Their flame is alfo much 
more lively and brilliant: and fome of them, as iron 
and zinc, are ufed in compofitions for fireworks from 
their very vivid and beautiful flame. 

Nitre is alkalifed by thefe metallic detonations ex- 
aGily in the fame manner as in its detonation by 
coals, 

Laftly, imperfe& metals being treated with acids 
which have an affinity with phlogifton, that is, with 
the vitriolic and nitrous acids, are deprived by thefe 
acids of a more or lefs confiderable part of their in- 
flammable principle ; they give a fulphureous quality 


to vitriolic acid, and are even capable of producing” 


fulphur with that acid. : 

Although the experiments now mentioned were the 
only proofs of the exiftence of an inflammable principle 
in metallic fubftances, they would be fufficient to 
But we fhali fee, when we 
continue to examine the phenomena attending the de- 
compofition of metals, that thofe are not the only 
proofs. 

If the mflammable matter which fhows itfelf fo evi- 


dently in the burning of metals, is really one of their 


conftituent parts, their effential properties muft be al- 
tered in proportion to the quantity of it taken from 
them: and this evidently happens upon trial; for the 
yefiduum of metallic matters, after calcination, departs 
from the metallic character, and approaches to the na- 
ture of mere earth. The opacity, brilliancy, ductility, 
gravity, fufibility, volatility, in a word, all the pro- 
perties by which metallic fubftances differ from fimple 
earths, diminifh or entirely difappear, by taking from 
them their inflammable principle; fo that when their 
calcination has been carried as far as is poflible, they 


refemble mere earths, and have no longer any thing in 


common with metals. Thefe earths can no longer be 
combined with acids or with metals, but are capable of 
uniting with pure earths. They are then called calxes 
See CHEMISTRY. 

We muft obferve concerning the decompofition of 
metals, 1. That when a fmall quantity of inflammable 
principle is taken from metals, only a {mall quantity 
of calx is formed, and the remaining part continues in 
the metallic ftate: hence, as the portion of calcined 
matter can no Jonger remain united with that which 
is deftroyed, it feparates in form of fcales from the 
furface of che metal when the calcination has been 
performed without fufion, as generally happens to iron 
und to copper: or thefe fcales float upon the furface 
of the melted matter when the calcination is perform- 
ed during fufion, becaufe the calx is {pecifically light- 
er than the metal; as happens to the very fufible me- 
tals, as tin, lead, and molt of the femimetals. 

z. The imperfect metals are not alj.equally eafily 
and completely calcinable. In general, as much of 
their phlogifton may be eafily taken from them, as is 
fufficient to deprive them of their metallic properties; 
but the remaining portion of their phlogifton cannot 
be fo eafily driven off. Some of them, as copper, 
refit the firft calcination more than the reft; and 
others, as lead and bifmuth, may be very eafily calci- 
ned, but only to a certain degree, and retain always 
obftinately the laft portions of their inflammable prin- 
ciple; laitly, others, as tin and regulus of antimony, 
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may not only be eafily and quickly calcined, but alfo 
much more completely. All the other metals partake 
more or Jefs of thefe properties relating te their calci- 
nation. In general, if we except the labours of al- 
chemifts, which are not much to be depended upon, 
we have not yet made all the proper efforts to arrive at 
a perfeét calcination of the feveral metallic fubftances ; 
which, however, is abfolutely neceflary, before we can 
arrive at a complete knowledge of the nature of their 
earths,-as we fhall afterwards fee. 

When metallic earths have loft but little of their 
phlogifton, and are expofed to ftrong fire, they melt, 
and are reduced to compact maffes,- itill heavy and 
opake; although much lefs fo than the metals, and al- 
ways brittle and abfolutely unmalleable. If the calci- 
nation has been more perfect, the metallic earths are 
ftill fufible by tire, but lefs eafily, and convertible inte 
brittle and tranfparent mafles poffefled of all the pro- 
perties of glafs, and are accordingly called metallic 
glafes. Thefe glafles do not poffefs any of the pro- 
perties of their metals, excepting that they are {peci- 
fically heavier than other glaffes, that they are capable 
of being attacked by acids, and that the glaffes of the 
femimetals are fomewhat lefs fixed than unmetallic 
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glafies. Laftly, when the calcination of metals has - 


been carried to its greateft height, their earths are ab- 
folutely fixed, and unfufible in the fire of our furnaces, 
and poffefs no longer the folubility in acids by which 
metals are characterifed. 

Vhefe are the principal changes which metals fuffer 
by lofing their phlogilton. They are thus changed 
into fubftances which have no properties but thofe of 
earth. ‘This isa certain proof that the inflammable 
principle is one of their conitituent parts. But we have 
alfo other proofs of this important truth. The reduc- 
tion of metallic calxes into metal, by the addition of 
phlogifton alone, completes the proof ; and the whole 
forms one of the cleareft and mott fatisfattory demon- 
flrations in all the fciences. ‘This reduction is effece 
ted in the following manner : / 

If the earth of a metal be mixed with any inflam- 
mable matter, ‘which either is or can be changed into 
the ftate of coal, together with fome falt capable of 
facilitating fufion, but which, from its quantity or qua- 
lity, is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; 
and if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fulion 
promoted by a fire gradually raifed; then an efferve- 
{cence will happen, accompanied with a hiffing noife, 
which continues a certain time, during which the fire 


is not to be increafed ; afterwards, when the whole has - 


been well fufed, and the crucible taken from the fire 
and cooled, we fhall find at the bottom, upon break 
ing it, the metal, the earth of which was employed for 
the operation, poffeffed of all the properties which it 
had before calcination and redution. 

We cannot doubt that this transformation of an 
earthy fubftance into a metal, is folely caufed by 
the phlogifton pafling from the inflammable matter to 
the metallic earth. For, firft, in whatever manner and 
with whatever fubftance metallic earths be treated, 
they cannot be ever reduced into metals without a con- 
currence of fome fubftance containing phlogiften. 
2dly, The nature of the fubftance which is to furnifh 
phlogifton is quite indifferent, becaufe this principle is 
the fame in all bodies containing it. 3dly, If, after 

the 
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be examined, we thall find that it has loft as much of 
that principleas the metallic earth has received. See 
PHLoGIsTon. 

The fads related concerning the decompofition and 
the recompofition of metals, prove inconteftably that 
‘they are all compofed of earth and phlogifton. But 
we do not yet certainly know whether thefe two be 
the only principles of metals. We might affirm this, 
if we could produce metals by combining phlogifton 
with fome matter which is certainly known to be fimple 
earth. But this hitherto has not been accomplifhed ; 
for if we try to treat any earth, which has never been 
metallic, with inflammable matters, we fhall perceive 
that the fimple earths are not combinable with phlogi- 
fton fo as to form metals. We fhall even perceive that 
the metallic earths refift this combination, and are in- 
capable of reduction into metal, when they have been 
fo much calcined as very nearly to approximate the na- 
ture of fimple earths. rs 

Thefe confiderations, added to this, that we cannot 
eafily conceive how, from only two certain principles, 
fo many very different compounds as the feveral me- 
tallic fubftances are, fhould refult, are capable of indu- 
cing a belief that-fome other principle is added to thefe 
two already mentioned in the compofition of metals. 

Many great chemifts, and particularly Becher and 
Stahl, feem to be of this opinion, Chiefly from the 
€xperiments concerning the mercurification of metals, 
they believe that this third principle exifts copioufly 
in mercury; that it is of a mercurial nature ; that it 
alfo exifts in marine acid, to which it gives its {pecific 
character ; that, by extracting this mercurial principle 
from marine acid, or any other body containing it co- 
pioufly, and by combining it with fimple earths, thefe 
may acquire a metallic character, and be rendered cap- 
able of receiving phlogilton, and of being completely 
metallifed. 

Thefe chemifts admit alfo, and with probability, a 


different proportion of metallic principles in the feve-- 


ral metals; and believe, that particularly the principle 
which they call mercurial earth, exifts more copioufl 

and fenfibly in certain metals than in others. ‘I'he mof 

mercurial metals, according to them, are mercury, fil- 
ver, lead, and arfenic. Mott chemifts diftinguifh them 
from the otiier metals, which they call white metals, 
lunar metals, or mercurial metals. 

All thefe confiderations being united, and others too 
many to be mentioned, give fome probability to the 
exiftence of the mercurial principle in metals, We mutt 
however acknowledge, that the exiftence of this prin- 
ciple is merely probable; and, as Stahl obferves, is 
not nearly fo well demonftrated as that of the inflam- 
mable principle : we may even add, that we have {trong 
motives to doubt of its exiftence, 


To produce metals artificially has juftly been reckon-. 


ed one of the moft difficult problems in chemiftry. 
Metallic fubftances, although they refemble each 


‘other by their general properties, differ neverthelefs 


from each other very evidently by the properties pe- 
culiat to each. Do thefe differences proceed from 
the different proportion, and from the more or lefs in- 
timate connection of the inflammable principle with 
the earthy principle, fuppofing that this latter fhould 
be effentially the fame in all metals? or ought they to 


be attributed to the difference of earths, which in that - 
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cafe would be diftin& and peculfar to each metal? or, Of Metal- 
laftly,, do metals differ from each other, both by the Daoist 


nature of their earths, and by the proportion and in- 
timacy of conneétion of their principles? All thefe 


‘things are entirely unknown; and we may eafily per- 


ceive, that till they are known, we cannot difcover 
what method to purfue in our attempts to accomplith 
the combinations we are now treating of. 

The mott effential point then is, to arrive at a know- 
ledge ofthe true nature of theearths which are in metals; 
and the only method of arriving at this knowledge is, 
by reducing them to their greateft fimplicity by a per- 
fe& calcination. But this cannot be accomplifhed 
but by long and difficult operations. We have feen 
above, that all metals are not calcinable with equal 
eafe ; that the perfeét metals have not been hitherto 
calcined truly by any procefs ; and that. in general, the 
lait portions of phlogifton adhere very ftrongly to cal- 
cinable metals. 

Some metals, however, as tin and regulus of anti- 
mony, may be eafily calcined fo as to be rendered irre- 
ducible. By carrying the calcination ftill further, we 
might obtain their earths fo pure, that all their effen- 
tial properties may be difcovered, by which they might 
be eafily compared together. This comparifon would 
decide whether their nature be effentially different or 
not. 

If they were found to be compofed of earths. effen- 
tially the fame, we.might next proceed to compare me- 
tallic with unmetallic earths. If the former were found 
fimilar to fome of the latter kind, we fhould be then 
affured that the earth of metals is not peculiar to them, 
and that ordinary unmetallic earths are fufceptible of 
meétallifation. From fome late experiments, it was 
imagined that lime and magnefia alba were capable of 
being converted into metallic fubftances, but the pro- 
ceffes are now found to be erroneous. 

The greater the number of metals operated upon, 
the more general and certain the confequences refult-- 
ing from thefe would be: fo that, for inftance, if the 
operation were extended to all calcinable metals; and 
if the refult of each of thefe operations were, that the 
calxes, when perfectly dephlogifticated, do not differ 
from each other, and are fimilar to earths already 
known ; we might conclude from analogy, and we 
fhould be ‘almoft certain, that the earths of the perfect 
metals are alfo of the fame nature. 

They who know the extent and difficulties of che- 
mical operations, will eafily perceive that this would 
be one of the moft confiderable. Neverthelefs, after 
having determined this effential point, we fhould only 
have done half our work: For a knowledge of the 
nature of the earth of metals, and where it is to be 
found, would not be fufficient ; we mutt further en- 
deavour to find a method of combining with this earth 
a fufficient quantity of phlogifton, and in .a manner 
fufficiently intimate, that a metal might be formed by 
fuch a’combination. But this fecond difficulty is per- 
haps greater than the former. 

We mutt obferve here, that fome famous chemical] 
procefles have been confidered by many as metallifa- 
Such is Becher’s 
famous experiment of the minera arenaria perpetua, 
by which that chemitt propofed to the States-General 
to extract gold from any kind of fand. Such alfo ig 
the procefs of Becher and of Geoffroy, to obtain iron 
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veflels, In thefe, and many other fuch proceffes, we 
only obtain metal that was already formed. Every 
earth and fand, as the intelligent and judicious Cra- 
mer obferves, contains fome particles of gold. Clays 
do not commonly contain iron ready formed ; but all 
of them contain a ferruginous earth, naturally dif- 
pofed to metallifation. (See Cray.) Accordingly we 
muit conclude, that, by Mr Geoffroy’s experiment, 
iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produced. 

The great difficulties which occur in attempting to 
give a metallic quality to fimple earths have induced 
a belief, that the nature of metals ready formed 
might be more eafily changed, and the lefs perfect 
brought to a more perfect ftate. To effect this, 
which is one of the principal objects of alchemy, and 
is called tran/mutation, numberlefs trials have been 
made.. As we have not any certain knowledge of 
what occafions the f{pecific differences of metallic fub- 
flances; we cannot decide whether tranfmutation be 
poffible or not. In faét, if each metallic fubftance 
have its peculiar earth, effentially different from the 
earths of the others, and confequently if the differ- 
ences of metals proceed from the differences of their 
earths; then, as we cannot change the effential pro- 
perties of any fimple fubftunce, tranfmutation of metals 
muftbeimpoffible. Butif the earths and other principles 
of metals be effentially the fame, if they be combined in 
different proportions only, and more or lefs ftridtly 
united, and if this be the only caufe of the fpecific 
difference of metals; we then fee no impoffibility in 
their tranfmutation. 

Whatever be the caufe of the differences of metals, 
their tranfmutation feems to be no lefs difficult than 
the production of a new metallic fubftance ; and per- 
haps it is even more difficult. Alchemilfts believe that 
tranfmutation is poffible, and they even affirm that 
they have effected it. They begin by fuppofing that 
all metals are compofed of the fame principles; and 
that the imperfe& metals do not differ from gold and 
fiver, but becaufe their principles are not fo well 
combined, or becaufe they contain heterogeneous mat- 
ters. We have then only thefe two faults to remedy, 
which, as they fay, may be done by a proper coction, 
and by feparating the pure from the impure. As we 
have but very vague and fuperficial notions concerning 
the caufes of the differences of metals, we confefs that 
we cannot make any reafonable conje€ture upon this 
matter; and we fhall only advife thofe who would 
proceed upon good principles, to determine previoully, 
sf metals have each a peculiar earth, or only one com- 
maon to them all. In the fecond place, if it fhould be 
demonftrated that the earthy principle is the fame in 
all metals, and if that be demonftrated as clearly as 
the identity of the inflammable principle in metals 1s 
proved; they myft then determine whether thefe two 
be the only principles in metals, whether the mercu- 
rial principle exifts, and whether it be effential to all 
metals or to fome only, and what is the proportion 
of thefe two or three principles in the feveral metallic 
{ubftances. When we fhall clearly underftand thefe 
principal objects, we may then be able to determine 
concerning the poffibility of tranfmutation ; and if the 
pofiibility fhould be affirmed, we {hall then begin to 
difcover the road which we ought to purfue. 
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We have no reafon to believe that any other prin- 

ciple enters into the compofition of metals than thofe 
above-mentioned : no veftige is perceptible of either air 
or water. Some chemifts have neverthelefs advanced 
that: they contain a faline principle. If that were true, 
they would alfo contain a watery principle. But 
all the experiments adduced to prove this opinion are 
either falfe, or only fhow the prefence of fome faline 
particles extraneous to the metals, or contained un- 
known to the chemifts in the fubftances employed in 
the experiments. For metals perfetly pure, fabjec- 
ed to all trials with fubftances which do not contain 
and which cannot produce any thing faline, do not 
difcover any faline property. We muft however 
except arfenic, and even its regulus, thefe being fin- 
gular fubftances, in which the faline are as fenfible as 
the metallic properties. 
_ Arfenic feems to be one of thofe intermediate fub- 
ftances which nature has placed in almoft all its pro- 
ductions betwixt two different kinds, and which par- 
take of the properties of each kind. Arfenie thus placed 
betwixt metallic and faline fubftances has properties 
common to both thefe kinds of fub‘tances, without be- 
ing either entirely a metal or falt. See Arsenic. 
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As water feems to at toa certain degree upon irons. — 


even without the concurrence of air, as the operation 
of martial ethiops thows, we might thence fufpect 
fomething faline in that metal. Neverthelefs, what 
happens in that operation has not been fo well explain- 
ed, that any certain confequences can be deduced.. 
1. The water employed ought to be perfectly pure 5. 
that is, diftilled rain-water. 2. The iron employed 


ought alfo to be perfe&tly pure, and fuch is very difh-~ 


cultly to be procured. 3. The operation ought to be 
performed in a bottle accurately clofed, that we may 
be aflured that the air contributes nothing to the ation: 
upon the iron. 4. After the water has remained a. 
long time, fuppofe a year, upon the iron, it ought 
to be carefully filtrated and examined, to afcer- 
tain whether it really has diffolved any part of the: 
metal. 

In the mean time, we may conclude that metals do 
not feem to contain any faline principle. And when 
we confider well their general properties, they feem- 
to be nothing elfe than earths combined more or lefs 
intimately with ‘a large quantity of phlogifton. Als 
though we can demonftrate that their inflammable 


principle is not in an oily ftate, and that it is pure~ 


phlogifton, they have neverthelefs an oily appearance,. 
in this circumftance, that they adhere no more than. 
oils to earchy and aqueous fubftances, and that they 
always aflume a globular figure when fupported by: 
thefe fubftances entirely free from phlogifton. 

This refemblance is fo fenfible, that chemifts, be- 
fore they knew the nature of phlogifton, believed that 


metals contained an oily and fat matter. The caufe of ° 


this quality of metals is the quantity of phlogifton: 
which they contain. Sulphur, phofphorus, oils, and: 
even fats, have this appearance merely from the in- 
flammable principle which enters into their compofi- 
tion: for this property is communicated by that prin- 
ciple to every compound which contains a certain: 
quantity of it. See Putocisron. ; 
When the phlogifton combines copioufly and inti- 
mately with earthy matters fo as to form metals, it 
probably 
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grant parts of the new compound, that is, of the 
metal, approximate and touch eachjother much more 
than the integrant parts of fimple earths can. This 
is proved by the great denfity or fpecific gravity, and 
other general properties, of metals. 

{n faét, as we cannot conceive that a body fhould 
be tranfparent, unlefs it have pores and interttices 
through which rays of light can pafs ; therefore the 
more denfe a body is, that is, the fewer fuch inter- 
ftices it has, the lefs tranfparent it willbe ; fo that the. 
denfeit bodies ought to be the moft opaque as in metals. 
The difpofition of the pores of bodies contributes alfo 
much to their greater or lefs tranfparency ; and bodies, 
the pores of which are continued and ftraight, are 
more tranfparent than thofe whofe pores are inter- 
rupted, tranfverfe, or oblique; fo that a body may 
be much more tranfparent than another which is lefs 
denfe, as we fee that glafs is more tranfparent than 
charcoal. But when other circumftances are equal, 
the denfeft bodies are the moft opaque. Therefore the 
opacity of bodies is proportionable to their denfity, 
and to the deviation of their pores from right and pa- 
rallel lines. 

From the great opacity of metals, they probably 
poffefs both thefe qualities in an eminent degree. We 
have feen, at the beginning of this article, that the 
luftre of metals, and their property of refleGing light 
much better than any other fubftance, are neceflary 
confequences of their opacity. This is alfo felf-evi- 
dent, becaufe the fewer rays any body can tranfmit, 
the more it mutt refle@. 

Laftly, the ductility of metals proceeds alfo from 
their denfity, from the difpofition of their pores, and 
from the action of latent heat; for even the mof 
brittle bodies, fuch as glafs, fealing-wax, &c. become 
ductile by heat. ‘The foftnefs, fufibility, and volatility, 
of which all metals partake more or lefs, and which 
many of them poffefs in a fuperior degree, beiny pro- 
perties entirely contrary to thofe of the earthy prin- 
ciple, probably proceed from the inflammable prin- 
ciple. 
‘The order in which metals compared with each 
other pofiefs moft eminently their principal properties, 
is the fame as that in which they are here enumerated, 


. beginning always with that metal in which the pro- 


perty is moft confiderable. 

I. Specific gravity or denfity. Platina, gold, mercury, 
lead, filver, copper, iron, and tin. 

2. Opacity. We cannot well compare metals with 
each other in this refpect, becaufe it is fo confiderable 
in all, that it feems complete. If, however, they dif- 
fer in this :efpe&, the fame order will ferve for opacity 
as for dentity. 

3. Metallic luftre or brilliancy. The fame obferva- 
tion which was made concerning the laft mentioned 
property is applicable to this alfo. We mutt, how- 
ever, obferve, that as by polifh bodies are rendered 
brighter, and that as whitenefs contributes much to 
the reflexion of light, the whiteft and hardeft metals 
therefore.refle&t beft. Hence, according’ to Mr Mac- 
quer, platina ought to be placed firft; and then iron, 


. or rather fteel, filver, gold, copper, tin, lead. 


Hardnefs of metals may contribute much to the du- 
ration of their polifh; but certainly foft metals, if their 
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texture be equally compact, are no lefs capable of re- 
ceiving a polifh than hard metals. Some hard metal- 
lic allays have been found to be lefs liable to tarnifh 
than fofter compounds, and have for this reafon alfo 
been chiefly ufed for fpeculums. The property of re- 
fleting light feems chiefly to depend on the clofenefs 
of the particles or on the denfity, on the fmoothnefs 
of the furface, and on the colour being moft fimilar to 
the colour of the light to be refleGted. ‘The white 
metals, filver, mercury, tin, refle& light more abun- 
dantly than others. Gold, being the denfeft metal next 
to platina, and perhaps becaufe the colour of folar 
light has a flightly yellowifh tinge, does alfo refle& 
light very copioufly. Hence fpeculums made of leaf- 
gold have been found to be very powerful. Iron or 
iteel refle&s much lefs light ‘than any of the above- 
mentioned metals, although Mr Macquer has confi- 
dered it as capable of a greater refleGtive power. Pla- 
tina is generally in fo {mall grains, that its reflective 
power cannot eafily be determined. The precife des 
grees of that power which ought to be affigned to 
each of the above-mentioned metals, cannot without 
accurate experiments be afcertained. Perhaps, how- 
ever, their reflective powers will be found to be more 
nearly in the following order, than in that above men- 
tioned from Mr Macquer. Silver, quickfilver, tin, 
gold, copper, iron, lead. 

4- Duétility. Gold, filver, copper, iron, tin, lead. 
The duétility of mercury and that of platina are not 
yet determined. 

5. Hardne/s. Iron, platina, copper, filver, gold, tins 
and lead. 

6. Tenacity. By tenacity we underftand the force 
with which the integrant parts of metals refit their 
feparation. This force appears to be in a compound 
ratio of their dudtility and hardnefs. The compara 
tive tenacity of metals is meafured by the weight 
which wires of the fame diameter, made of the feveral 
metals, can fuftain without breaking. Gold is the 
mott tenacious; then iron, copper, filver, tin, lead. 
The tenacity of mercury is unknown: that of pla- 
tina is not yet determined, but is probably confiders 
able, 

7. Fufibility. Mercury, tin, lead, filver, gold, cop- 
per, iron, and laftly platina, which cannot be fufed by 
the greateft fire of our furnaces, but only by the folar 
focus, or by a fire excited by dephlogifticated air. 


Sect. I. Of Mines and Ores in general. 


Tue fubftances found naturally combined with mes 
tals in the earth, are, particularly, fulphur and arfenic, 
fometimes feparately, but generally conjointly. Me- 
tals combined with thefe fubftances are called metals 
mineralifed by fulphur, or by arfenic, or by fulphur and 
arfenic; and thefe’ matters are called mineralifing fubs 
ftances. 

Befides the fulphur and arfenic with which metals 
are ftrictly combined in the mineral ftate, they are alfo 
pretty intimately combined with eartliy fubltances, of 
different natures, and more or lefs divided. 

Thefe different matters united together form maffes 
which are compa¢t, heavy, brittle, and frequently pof- 
fefled of much metallic luftre. Thefe fubftances are 


Thefe 


properly called ores, or the matter of mines, 
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Thefe ores are found in earths and {tones of different 


and Ores.. kinds, ag fands, flints, cryftals, flates, indurated clays, 
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according to the ground in which they are contained. 


‘layed with different fubftances. 


But two kinds of ftones in particular feem to accom- 
pany ores; and have therefore been confidered by fe- 
veral mineralogifts as matrixes in which metals are 
formed. One of thefe ftones is a kind of cryttal, ge- 
nerally white, milky, and femi-opaque, ftriking fire 
with fteel, and of the clafs of vitrifiable earths. It is 
called Quartz. 

The other ftone is lefs hard, which does not ftrike 
fire with fteel, and is fometimes milky like quartz ; 
fometimes tranfparent and of different colours, con- 
fifting of rhomboidal cryftals, which are compofed of 
plates and faces. This ftone becomes more foft and 
friable by being expofedto fire. It is called /par. Spar 
is more like to gypfeous ftones than to any other, but 
it differs from gypfeous {tones in poffefling a much 
greater denfity. Some fpars are fo heavy, that they 
exceed in this refpeé all other flones. See Spar. 

Thefe earthy and ftony fubitances form the matrix of 
the ore. 

Ores are natural compounds, containing metals al- 


Excepting gold, and a very {mall quantity of each 
of the other metals found in fome places fo pure as to 
poffefs all their charaéteriftic properties, nature exhi- 
bits to us metals and femimetals differently allayed not 
only with each other, but alfo with feveral heteroge- 


neous fubftances, which fo alter and difguife their qua- 


lities, that in this flate they cannot ferve for any of the 


_ purpofes for which they are proper when they are fuf- 


ficiently pure. 
Ores confift, 1. Of metallic fubftances calcined ; or, 


2. Of thefe fubftances combined with other matters, 
with which they are {aid to be mineralifed. 

Calcined metallic fubftances, or calciform ores, are 
metallic fubftances deprived of phlogifton, and in the 


ftate of a calx or metallic earth. Such are all ferru- 
ginous ochres, which are calces of iron. 

Mineralifed ores, are, 1. Simple, containing only one 
metallic fubftance: or, 2. Compound, containing two or 
more metallic fubftances. 

Of the fimple, and alfo of the compound ores, four 
kinds may be diftinguifhed. 

1. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by fulphur. Such is the lead-ore called galena, com- 
pofed of lead and fulphur. 

2, Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by arfenic. Such is the white pyrites, containing iron 
and arfenic. 

3. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by {hur and by arfenic. Such is the red filoer-ore, 
co..taining filver, arfenic, and fulphur. 

4. Ores confifting of metallic fubftances mineralifed 
by faline matters. Such are the native vitriols. Such 
alfo is probably the corneous filver-ore, which, accord- 
ing to Mr Cronftedt’s opinion, is a luna cornea, or fil- 
ver combined with marine acid. Of this kind of ores, 
or native metallic falts, is perhaps the /edative falt of 
borax, which from Mr Cadet’s experiments, publifhed 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for the year 
1766, is conjectured to be copper combined with ma- 
rine acid, and which has been faid to be found native. 


T’o this clafs alfo may be refexred the filver mineralifed., 
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by an alkaline fubftance, which Mr Von Jufti pretends to- Of Mines 


have ‘difcovered. 


Henckel, and after him Cramer, and the author of en 


the Dictionary of Chemiftry, pretend, that in minera- 
lifed ores, befides the above mentioned metallic and 
mineralifing fubftances, are alfo contained a metallic. 
and an unmetallic earth. But Wallerius affirms, that 
the exiftence of fuch earths cannot be fhown, and that 
fulphur is incapable of diflolving unmetallic earths, and. 
even the calces of all metallic fubftances, excepting 
thofe of lead, bifmuth, and nickel. 

Metals and metalliferous ores are found in various 
places. 

I. Under water ; in beds of rivers, lakes, and feas, 
and chiefly at the flexures of thefe: fuch are the au- 
riferous and ferrugineous fands, grains of native gold,, 
ochres, and fragments of ores wafhed from mines. 

Il. Diffolved in water: fuch are the vitriolic waters 
containing iron, copper, or zinc. 

III. Upon the furface of the earth. Such are many; 
ochres ;' metalliferous flones, fands, and clays; and: 
lumps of ores. Mr Gmelin fays, that in the northern 
parts of Afia ores are almoft always found upon or. 
near the furface of the ground. 

IV. Uuder the furface of the earth. When the quan- 
tity of thefe collected in one place is confiderable, it is 
called a méne. 

Subterranean metals and ores are differently difpo- 
fed in different places. 

1. Some are infixed in flones and earths, forming no= 
dules or fpots diverfely coloured. 

2. Some are equably and uniformly diffufed through. 
the fubftance of earths and tones, to which they give co- 
lour, denfity, and other properties. Such are the 
greateft part of thofe earths, ftones, fands, clays, cry- 
{tals, flints, gems, and fluors, which are coloured. 

3. Some form //rata in mountains. Such are the. 
flates containing pyrites, copper-ore, lead-ore, filver- 
ore, or blend. ‘T'hefe lie in the fame direGtion as the 
{trata of ftones betwixt which they are placed; but 
they differ from the ordinary ftrata in this circum- 
ftance, that the thicknefs of different parts of the fame 
metalliferous ftratum is often very various; whereas the 
thicknefs of the ftony ftrata is known to. be generally. 
very uniform. , 

4, Fragments of ores are frequently found accumue 
lated in certain fubterranean cavities, in fiffures of. 
mountains, or interpofed betwixt the ftrata of the 
earth. ‘Thefe are loofe, unconnected, frequently in- 
volved in clay, and not. accreted to the contiguous 
rocks or ftrata immediately, nor by intervention of 
{par or of quartz, as the ores found in veins are. 
‘Tin and iron mines are frequently of the kind here de- 
feribed. 

5. Large entire maffes of ores are fometimes found 
in the ftony ftrata of mountains. ‘Thefe are improperly. 
called cumulated veins, becaufe their length, relatively 
to their breadth and depth, is not confiderable, 

6. Some inftances are mentioned of entzre mountains 
confifting of ore. Such is the mountain Taberg in 
Smoland; and fuch are the mountains of Kerunavara 
and Luofavara in Lapland, the former of which is 
1400 perches long and_1oo perches broad. Thefe 
mountains confift of iron-ore.. 

7. Laftly, and chiefly, metals and ores are found in 
4 oblong 
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f Pyrites. oblang tracts, forming maffes called veins, which lic in 
- the ftony ftrata compoling mountains. See the article 
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Secr. Ill. Of the Pyrites. 


Pyrite isa mineral refembling the true ores of me- 
tals, in the fubftances of which it is compoied, in its 
colour or luitre, in its great weight, and, laftly, in the 
parts of the earth in which it is found, fince it almoft 
always accompanies ores. It is, like ores, compofed 
of metallic fubitances, mineralized by fulphur or by 
arfenic, or by both thefe matters, and of an unmetal- 
lic earth intimately united with its other principles. 

Notwithftanding the conformity of pyrites with ores 
properly fo called, fome chemifts and metallurgifts di- 
ftinguifh the former from the latter minerals; becaufe 
the proportion and connection of the materials compo- 
fing the pyrites differ much from thofe of ores. ‘l'hus, 
although fometimes pyrites contains more metal than 
fome ores, yet generally it contains lefs metal, and a 
larger quantity of mineralifing fubitances, fulphur and 
arfenic, and particularly of unmetallic earth. The 
connection of thefe matters is alfo much ftronger in 
pyrites than'in ores, and they are accordingly much 
harder; fo that almoft every pyrites can ftrike {parks 
from feel. 

From the above property of ftriking fparks from 
fteel, they have been called pyrites; which is a Greek 
word fignifying jire-/lone. Pyrites was formerly ufed 
for fire-arms, as we now ufe flints; hence it was called 
carabine-ftone. It is {till named by fome marca/fite. Per- 
haps no other kind of matural body has received fo 
many names. Perfons curious to know the other names 
lefs ufed than thofe we have mentioned, may find them 
in Henckel’s Pyriiologia. We think, with that cele- 
brated chemift, that the fubje& has been perplexed by 
this multiplicity of names; for before his great and 
excellent work, the notions concerning pyrites were 
very confufed and inaccurate. 

Pyrite differs alfo from ores by its forms and pofi- 
tions in the earth. Although pyritous metals generally 
precede, accompany, and follow veins of ores; they do. 
not, properly fpeaking, themfelves form the oblong 
and continued mafies called vezns, as ores do; but they 
form maffes fometimes greater and fometimes {maller, 
but always diftinc&t from each other. Large quanti- 
ties of them are often found unaccompanied by. ores. 
They are formed in clays, chalk, marles, marbles, pla- 
fters, alabafters, flates, {pars, quartz, granites, cryttals, 
in a word, in all earths and. ftones. Many of them are 
alfo found in pit-coals and other bituminous matters. 

Pyrites is alfo diftinguifhable from ores by its luftre 


and figure; which is.almoft always regular and uniform, 


externally or internally, or both. Some ores indeed, 
like thofe of lead, many ores of filver, and fome others, 
have regular forms, and are in fome manner cryttal- 


lized; but this regularity of form is not. fo univerfal. 


and fo confpicuous in ores as in pyrites. he-luftre 
of pyrites feems to be caufed by its hardnefs, and the 


regularity of its form by the quantity of mineralifing. 


fubftances which it contains. 

By all thefe marks we may eafily, and without ana- 
lyfis, diftinguifh pyrites from true ores. When we fee 
a mineral that is heavy, poffeiled of metallic luftre, and 
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of any regular form, the mafs of which appears evi- Of Pyrites. 


dently to be entire, that is, not to have been a frag- 
ment of another mafs, and which is fo hard as to be 
capable of itriking {parks from. fteel, we may be aflu- 
red that fuch a mineral is a pyrites,.and not an ore. _ 

The clafs of pyrites is very numerous, various, and. 
extenfive. They differ one from another in the nature 
and proportions of their component parts, in their 
forms, and in their colours. ‘ihe forms of thefe mi-- 
nerals are exceedingly various. No folid, regular or. 
irregular, can eafily be conceived, that is not perfeGly 
imitated by fome kind of pyrites. They. are fpheri- 
cal, oval, cylindrical, pyramidal,. prifmatical, cubic ; 
they are folids with 5, 6, 7,.8, 9, 10, &c. fides. The 
furface of fome is angular, and confifls of many bafes: 
of {mall pyramids; while their fubftance is compofed 
of thefe pyramids, the points of which all unite in the: 
centre of the mafs. 

Pyritous minerals differ. alfo in their component fub-- 
ftances. Some of them are called /ulphureous, martial, 
cupreous, arfenical, as one or other of thefe fubftances- 
predominate. We muft obferve with Henckel, whofe. 
authority is very great in this fubje@, that in general: 
all pyrites are. martial ; as ferruginous earth is the ef-: 
fential and fundamental part of every pyrites. This. 
earth 1s united with an unmetallic.earth, with fulphur- 
or arfenic, or with both thefe matters ; in which cafe,. 
the fulphur always predominates over the arfenic, as 
Henckel obferves. He confiders thefe as the only ef-- 
{ehtial principles of pyrites ;.and believes that all the: 
other matters, metallic or unmetallic, which are found 


in it, are only accidental ; amongi{t which he even in-- 


cludes copper, although fo much of it exifts in fome- 
kinds of pyrites, that thefe are treated as ores of cop- 
per, and fometimes contain even solb. of copper each 
quintal, Many other metals, even gold and filver, are: 
{ometimes combined in pyrites; but thefe are lefs fre- 
quent, and the precious metals always in very {mall 
quantities ; they are therefore juftly to be confidered as. 


accidental to pyrites.. The different fubftances compos: - 


fing pyrites fenlibly affect its colours, Henckel di- 
ftinguifhes them in general into three colours, white, 
yellowith, or a pale yellow, and yellow. He informs - 
us, that thefe three colours are often fo blended one. 


with another, that they cannot be eafily diftinguifhed.. 


unlefs when compared together. 
‘The white pyrites contain moft arfenic, and are fi« 
milar to cobalt and other minerals abounding in arfe-. 


nic. The Germans call.them mifpickle, or mifpilt. Lron: 


and arfenic form the greatelt part of this pyritess As. 
arfenic has the property of. whitening copper ; fome° 


pytitous minerals almoft white, like that of Chemnitz: 
in Mifnia, are found to contain 40 pounds. of copper 
per quintal, and which are fo much whitened by the: 
arfenic, that they are very like.white pyrites. But 
Henckel obferves, that thefe pyritous matters are very s 


rare, and are never fo white as the true white- pyrites, - 


which is only ferruginous and.arfenical.. 


Yellowith pyrites is chiefly compofed of fulphur and < 


iron. Very little copper and arfenic. are: mixed with . 


any pyrites of this colour, and moft of them contain > 
none of thefe two metallic fubttances.. This is the moft . 
common kind of pyrites: it is to be found almoft every 5 
where. Its forms are chiefly round, fpherical, oval, , 
flattened, cylindrical ; and it is compofed internally of 

needles. 
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one-fourth of its weight of fulphur, and the reft is Of Pyrites 
unmetallic earth. s a 


Yellow pyrites receives its colour from the copper 
and fulphur which. enter into its compofition. Its co- 
lour, however, is-inclined to a green ; but is fufficiently 
yellow to diftinguith it from the other two kinds of 
pyrites, particularly when they are compared together. 
‘To make this comparifon well, the pyrites muft be 
broken, and the internal furfaces muft be placed near 
each other. The reafon of this precaution is, that the 
colour of minerals is altered by expofure to the air. 

Perfons accuftomed to thefe minerals can eafily di- 
ftinguifh them. The*chief difficulty is, to diftinguifh 
white pyrites from cobalt and other minerals; which 
aalfo contain fome copper and much arfenic. 

Hence then we fee, that arfenic is the caufe of white- 
nefs in pyrites, and is contained in.every pyrites of 
that colour ; that copper is the principal caufe of the 
yellow colour of pyrites ; and that every pyrites which 
is evidently yellow contains copper; that fulphur and 
iron produce a pale-yellow colour, which is alfo pro- 
duced by copper and arfenic; hence fome difficulty 
may arife in diftinguifhing pyrites by itscolours. We 
may alfo obferve, that fulphur and arfenic, without any 
other fubftance, form a yellow compound, as we fee 
from the example of orpiment or yellow arfenic. Thus, 
although the colours of the pyrites enable us to diftin- 
guifh its different kinds, and to know their nature at 
firft fight, particularly when we have been accuftomed 
to obferve them; yet we cannot be entirely certain 
concerning the true nature of thefe minerals, and even 
of all minerals in general; that is, to know precifely 
the kinds and proportions of their component fub- 
ftances, but by chemical analyfis and decompofition. 

Befides the above-mentioned matters which com- 
pofe pyrites, it alfo contains a confiderable quantity 
of unmetallic earth; that is, an earth which cannot 
by any procefs be reduced to metal. Henckel, Cra- 
mer, and all thofe who have examined this matter, 
mention this earth, and prove its exiftence. 

We ought to obferve, that this earth is combined 
with the other principles of the pyrites, and not mere- 
ly interpofed betwixt its pafts. It mutt therefore be 
diftinguifhed from other earthy and ftony matters mix- 
ed accidentally with pyrites, and which do not make 
a part of the pyrites, fince they may be feparated by 
mechanical means, and without decompofing that mi- 
neral ; but the earth of which we now treat is inti- 
mately united with the other conftituent parts of the 
pyrites, is even a conftituent part of pyrites, and ef- 
fential to the exiftence of this mineral, and cannot be 
feparated but by a total decompofition of it. 

According to Henckel, this unmetallic earth a- 


bounds much in the white pyrites, fiace he found. 


from the analyfes which he made, that the iron, which 
is the only metal exifting in theie pyrites, is only about 
oth part of the fixed fubftance that remains after the 
arfenic has been expelled by torrefaction or fublima- 
tion. 

A much larger quantity of iron is in the pale-yel- 
low pyrites, according to Henckel. The proportion 
of iron is generally about 12 pounds to a quintal 
of pyrites, and fometimes 50 or 60 pounds: this is 
therefore called martial pyrifes. It contains about 


The quantity of unmetallic earth contained in the 
yellow or cupreous pyrites, which are alfo martial, 
fince, as we have obferved, iron is an effential part of 
every pyrites, has not yet been determined. They 
probably contain fome of that earth, though perhaps 
lefs of it than the others. 

The nature of this unmetallic earth of pyrites has 
not been well examined. Henckel thinks that it is an 
earth difpofed already by nature to metallifation, but 
not fufficiently elaborated to be confidered as a metal- 
lic earth. ‘This opinion is not improbable; but as 
alum may be obtained from many pyrites, may we not 
fufpe&t that this unmetallic earth is of the nature of 
the bafis of alum or argillaceous earth? Perhaps alfo 
this earth is different in different kinds of pyrites. 
The fubje& deferves to be well examined. 

Although pyrites are not fo valuable as true ores, 
becaufe in general it contains lefs metal, and but ex- 
ceedingly little of the precious metals ; and becaufe its 
metallic contents are fo difficult to be extracted, that, 
excepting cupreous pyrites, which is called pyritous cop- 
per ore, it is not worked for the fake of the contain- 
ed metal ; yet it is applied to other purpofes, and fur- 
nifhes us with many ufeful fubftances; for from it we 
obtain all our green and blue vitriols, much falphur, 
arfenic, and orpiment. See the principal proceffes by 
which thefe fubjtances are extratted from pyrites, under the 
fe€tion Smextinc of Ores. 

As all pyrites contain iron, and moft of them con- 
tain alfo fulphur ; as the pyrites moft frequently found 
contains only thefe two fubftances with the unme- 
tallic earth ; and as iron and fulphur have a fingular 
action upon each other when they are well mixed to- 
gether and moiftened; hence many kinds of, pyrites, 
particularly thofe which contain only the principles 
now mentioned, fultain a fingular alteration, and event 
a total decompofition, when expofed during a certain 
time to the combined ation of air and water. ‘The 
moilture gradually penetrates them, divides and atte- 
nuates their parts; the acid of the fulphur particularly 
attacks the martial earth, and alfo the unmetallic earth; 
its inflammable principle is feparated from it, and is 
diffipated. While thefe alterations happen, the py- 
rites changes its nature. The acid of the fulphur 
which is decompofed, forms with the fixed principles 
of the pyrites, vitriolic, aluminous, and felenitic {alts ; 
fo that a pyrites, which was once a fhining, compadt, 
very hard mineral, becomes in a certain time a greyifh, 
faline, powdery mafs, the talte of which is faline, au- 
ftere, and ftyptic. 

Lattly, if this mafs be lixiviated with water, cryftals 
of vitriol, and fometimes of alum, according to the na- 
ture of the pyrites employed, may be obtained by eva- 
poration and cryftallization. 

This alteration and fpontaneous decompofition of 
pyrites, is called eflorefcence and vitriolization ; becaufe 
the pyrites become covered with a faline powder, and 
becaufe vitriol is always formed. This vitriolization is 
more or lefs quickly accomplifhed in pyrites according 
to its nature. It is a kind of fermentation excited by 
moifture amongit the conftituent parts of thefe mine- 
rals; and it is fo violent in thofe which are moft dif- 
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Pyrites. pofed to it, that is, in the pale yellow pyrites, which 
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contain chiefly fulphur and iron, that when the quan- 
tity of thefe is confiderable, not only a fulphureous va- 
pour and heat may_be perceived, but alfo the whole 
kindles and burns intenfely. The fame phenomena are 
obfervable, and the-fame refults are formed, by mixing 
well together, and motitening a large quantity of fi- 
lings of iron and powdered fulphur ; which experiment 
Lemeri has made, to explain the caufes of fubterranean 
fires and volcanoes. 

We cannot doubt that, as the earth contains very 
large maffes of pyrites of this kind, they muft undergo 
the fame changes when air and moifture penetrate the 
cavities containing them; and the beft natural philofo- 
phers agree, that very probably this furprifing decom- 
pofition of pyrites is the caufe of fubterranean fires, of 
volcanoes, and of mineral waters, vitriolic, aluminous, 
fulphureous, hot and cold. 

No other pyrites is fubject to this {pontaneous de- 
compofition when expofed to humid air, but that which 
is both martial and fulphureous ; that is, the pale- 
yellow pyrites. The arfenical pyrites, or that which 
contains little or no fulphur, is not changed by expo- 
fure to air. This latter kind is harder, heavier, and 
more compa¢t, than the former. The pyrites which is 
angular and regularly thaped, is chiefly of this kind. 
Mr Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, propofes to diftin- 
guifh this kind of pyrites by the name of marca/fite. 
When cut, it may be polifhed fo well as to give a luftre 
almoft equal to. that of diamonds, but without refrac- 
ting ordecompofing the light; for it is perfeCtly opaque. 
It has been employed fome years paft in the manufac- 
ture of toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. and is call- 
ed in commerce marcafite. 

We cannot, however, concur with Mr Macquer 
(from whom the above is taken), in thinking that 
there is fufficient reafon. for confidering the minerals 
called pyrites, as a diltinG clefs of fubftances from ores. 
They have indeed no mark by which they can certain- 
ly and conftantly be diflinguifhed from thefe. The 
hardnefs or property of ftriking ignited {parks from 
fteel is not common to all theifubftances generally call- 
ed pyrites 3 for we find fome of thefe enumerated by 
mineralogifls which have not that property. Wallerius 
even mentions a pyrites which contains no iron, altho’ 
that metal is thought by Henckel to be effential to py- 
rites, [he diftin@ion of pyrites from ores has been 
chiefly introduced by miners; becaufe the greatefl part 
of the former minerals contain fo little metal, and fo 
much of the mineralifing fubftances, fulphur, or arfe- 
nic, that they are feldom fmelted. Neverthelefs, fome 
kinds of pyrites are found which contain fo much cop- 
per, that they are fmelted with great profir. Accord- 
ingly, fome later mineralogifts confider the cupréous 
yellow pyrites as an ore of copper, the pale-yellow 
martial pyrites as-an ore of iron; and the white arfe- 
nical pyrites as an ore of arfenic. See Ores of Copper. 
Zron, and of Arfenic, below. 


Secr. IV. /faying of Ores in general. 


Essays are chemical operations made in fmall, to 
determine the quantity of metal or other matter which 
as. contained in. minerals ; or to. difcover the value. or. 
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purity of any mafs of gold or filver. The former kind Efty'ng of 


is the fubject of the prefent fection; the latter is treat- 
ed under the word Essays, in the order of the alpha- 
bet. 

Before eflays of ores can be well made,.a preliminary 
knowledge of the nature of the feveral metallic mine- 
rals ought to be attained. Each metal has its proper 
and improper ores, which have peculiar characters and 
appearances: hence perfons accuftomed to fee them, 
know pretty nearly by the appearance, weight, and. 
other obvious qualities, what metal is contained in a 
mineral. A good effayer ought to be very intelligent 
in this matter, that he may at once know what the 
proper operations are which are requifite to the eflay- 
of any given mineral. . 

As metals are very unequally diftributed in their 
ores, we fhould be apt to make falfe and deceitful ef- 


fays, if we did not ufe all poflible precautions that the: 


proportionable quantity of metal produced by an effay 
thall be nearly the medium contained in the whole: 
ore. This is effeted by taking pieces of the mi- 
neral from the feveral veins of the mine if there be. 
feveral, or from different places of the fame vein. 
All thefe minerals are to be fhaken together with: 
their matrixes. ‘Ihe whole is to be well mixed to- 
gether, and a convenient quantity of this mixture is- 
to be taken for the eflay. This is called the Jotting 
of the ore. 

As effays, particularly the firft, are generally made: 
in {mall, effayers have very {mall weights correfponding 
to the weights ufed in the great ; that is, to the quin- 
tal or hundred pounds weight, to pounds, ounces, 
drams, &c. ‘The effay quintal and its fubdivifions- 
vary according to the difference of weights in diffe- 
rent countries; and this occafions fome confufion 
when thefe weights are to be adjufted to each other.. 
Tables of thefe weights are found in treatifes of ef- 
faying ; and particularly in that written. by Schlut- 
ter, and tranflated and rendered more complete by 
Hellot, which contains all the details neceflary for 
the fubje&. 

The cuftom is to take, for the effay quintal, a real 
weight of a gros, or dram, which in France js equal. 
to 72 grains; but as the whole dram reprefents 100 
pounds, each grain reprefents a pound and a fraGtion 
of a pound; and hence fome difficulty and confufiom 
arife in making the fubdivifions. A better method is 
that of Mr Hellot, which is to make the fiGtitious or 
eflay quintal equal to 100 reat grains, and then each 
grain reprefents a real pound. This eflay quintal is 
fufficiently exact for ores of lead, tin, copper, iron,. 
antimony, bifmuth, and mercury. But for ores of fil- 
ver and gold, another reprefentation is convenient : for 
thefe metals, as Mr Hellot fays, are generally in fo- 
{mall quantity, that the button or {mall piece of metal 
obtained in the eflay could not be accurately weighed 
if 1co real grains were made to reprefent a quintal ; 
and the difficulty of feparating the gold from fo fmall 
a quantity would be ftill greater. Thefe motives have 


-induced Mr Hellot to ufe for thefe ores a fiGitious- 
quintal 16 times bigger; that is, equal to 1600 real: 


grains, which reprefent 1600 ounces ; that is, 100 Ib, 
or quintal. ‘The ounce being reprefented by a grain, 
its feveral fubdivifions muft be-reprefented by fractions 
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of a grain. Thus 12 grains of the fictitious quintal 
correfpond with 54; of a real grain (e); and this latter 
quantity may be accurately weighed in effay-balances ; 
which when wel! made are fenfible to a much lefs 
weight. See (Effay)-Bavance. 

When’a quintal of an ore to be eflayed has been 

i weighed, and lotted, as we defcribed above, it is to 
Make a ¥, . . 
quintal; are be roaited in a teft under a muffle, It is to be wafhed, 
‘ealled Paris if neceflary ; and, in fhort, the fame operations are to 
pounds, one be made in {mall which are ufually done in great. Ad- 
pietaie ditions alfo are to be made, and in proper proportions, 
1269 T'ro according to the peculiar nature of the ore. ‘The fluxes 
‘grains, generally mixed with the eflays in ore are three, four, 

‘or five parts of black flux; one, two, or three parts of 
calcined borax ; and one half of that quantity of de- 
‘crepitated common falt. The more refractory the ore 
is, the more neceflary is the addition of thefe fluxes: 
then the whole mixture is to be fufed either in a forge 
or in a melting or eflay furnace. 

To make eflays well, all poffible attention and ac- 
curacy are to be employed. This object cannot be too 
much attended to; for the leaft inaccuracy in weigh- 
ing, or lofs of the fmalleft quantity of matter, might 
caufe errors, fo much greater as the difproportion be- 
twixt the weights employed and thofe reprefented is 
greater. The moft minute accuracy therefore is ne- 
-ceflary in thefe operations. For inftance, the eflay- 
‘balances.ought to be {mall, and exceedingly juft. ‘The 
ere ought not to be weighed till it has been reduced 
to grofs powder fit for roafting ; becaufe fome of it is 
always loft in this pulverization. When the ore is 
roafted, it ought to be covered with an inverted teft 5 
becaufe moft ores are apt to crackle and difperfe when 
firft heated. To make the fufion good and complete, 
the precife degree of fire which is requifite ought to 
be employed; and when it is finifhed, the crucible ought 
to be ftruck two or three times with fome initrument, 
to facilitate the difengagement of the parts of the re- 
gulus from the fcoria, and to occafion their defcent and 
union into one button of metal. ‘The crucible ought 
mot to be broken, nor its contents examined, till it is 
perfectly cold. 

Upon breaking the crucible, we may know that the 
fufion has been good, if the feoria be neat, compact, 
and equal ; if it has not overflowed or penetrated the 
crucible ; if it contain no metallic grains ; and if its 
f{urface be {mooth, and hollowed in the middle. The 
regulus or button ought to be well collected, without 
holes or bubbles, and to have a neat convex furface; it 
is then to be feparated from the fcoria, well {craped 
cand cleaned; and, laftly, is to be weighed. If the ope- 
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ration has been well made, its weight fhows the quan- Slaying 


tity of metal which every real quintal of ore will yield 
in the great. If the perfe@ fuccefs of this eflay be in any 
refpect doubtful, it ought to be repeated ; but the bet 
method at all times is, to make feveral eflays of the 
fame ore. Some {mall differences are always found, 
however well the effays may haye been made. By tas 
king the medium of the refults of the feveral opera. 
tions, we may approach as nearly as poffible the true 
produdt of the ore, 

Laftly, as mines are not worked, nor founderies 
eftablifhed (which cannot be done without confider~ 
able expence), till the ore has been effayed, 10 or 12 
real pounds of the ore ought to be previoufly effayed; 
and eflayers ought to be furnifhed with neceflary fur- 
naces and initruments for thefe larger eflays. 

In Fart II. to the feveral articles of the ores of me- 
tals, we fhall add the moit approved methods of eflay« 
ing thefe ores. We hall here only further obferve in ge- 
neral, that the methods commonly praétifed for eflaying 
ores of imperfect metals, and femimetals efpecially, are 
infufficient to procure the whole quantity of metal con- 
tained in ores, or even fo much as is obtained in the 
{melting of large quantities of ores; and that there- 
fore the refult of ettays is not to be contidered as the 
precife quantity contained in an ore, but generally 
only as an inaccurate approximation to that quan- 
tity. M. Gellert afcribes one caufe of the want of 
fuccefs of thefe operations to the alkaline falts em- 
ployed as fluxes to the ores, by which moft metal- 
lic calces are partially foluble, but more efpecially 
fo when any of the fulphur of the ore remains; 
which, by uniting with thefe falts, forms a hepar 
of fulphur which is the moft powerful of all fol- 
vents. He propofes therefore to omit the black 
flux, and other alkaline falts, and to add nothing 
to the ore but powder of charcoal and fome fufible 
glafs. This method, he fays, he learned from Mr 
Cramer, and has himfelf ufed with much fuccefs in the 
eflays of iron and copper: but finding that other im- 
perfect metallic fubftances could not fuftain the heat 
neceflary to effect the fufion and vitrification of the un- 
metallic parts of the ore without being partly diffipa- 
ted, he found it neceffary to add in the eflays of thefe 
latter metallic matters {ome borax, by which the fu- 
fion might be completed with lefs heat. As we confie 
der this as-a confiderable improvement in the art of ef- 
faying ores, we fhall, to the articles of the feveral 
ores, add not only the proceffes commonly prefcribed, 
but all thofe of Mr Gellert, according to the method 
here mentioned. : 


FE Ii, 


Containing a fummary Defcription of the principal Ores of each Merat, and the 
Methods of Effaying them. 


Secr. I. Ores of Gold. 


Roperry fpeaking, no ores of gold exif: 
-* for as this metal cannot be allayed with ar- 
fenic, ‘nor with fulphur, it is never found dire@ly mi- 

N° 2i1. 


neralifed by thefe fubftances, as the other metals are. 
In the fecond place, if it be mineralifed indire€tly by 
the union it contraéts with other metals naturally 
combined. with fulphur and arfenic, fo fmall a 
quantity of it only is found in thefe ores, i 

they 


ress 
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they fearcely even deferve the name of improter ores 
of gold. 

Hence gold is found either in its natural ftate, of 
a certain degree of purity, poffeffed of all its pro- 
perties ; or engaged with fome other metals in certain 


minerals. 
The gold which is found alone is called natzve or 


wirgin gold. This is generally incrufted, and fixed in 


different kinds of ftones, principally in flints and quartz. 
Mr Cramer ‘fays, that the yellow brilliant {pots of the 
blue ftone called /apis lazuli, are native gold; but 
thefe are very {mall. 

Gold is alfo found in fat and muddy earths; and 
Mr Cramer ‘affirms, that fcarcely any fand can be 
found which does not contain gold; but he ac- 
knowledges, at the fame time, that the quantity is 
too {mall to compenfate for the expence of obtain- 
ing it. 

‘Latily, the largeft quantity of native gold is to be 
found in the fands of fome rivers, It is chiefly colleéted 
in hollows at the bottom of thefe rivers, and at their 
feveral bendings. The gold is collected in thefe places 
by a natural operation, fimilar to that of wafhing 
of ores. 

A confiderable quantity of gold is in the fands of 
feveral rivers in France: fo that perfons who colle& 
it find enough to compenfate their trouble. Mr 
Reaumur, in a memoir that he gave in the year 1718 


‘concerning the rivers of France which contain gold, 


enumerates ten of them; namely, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Doux, the Ceze, and the Gardon ; the 
Arriege; the Garonne ; two ftreams which flow into 
the Arriege, called Ferriet and Benagues; laftly, 
the Salat, the fource of which is in the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

The Ceze is the river which furnithes the largeft 
quaintity of gold at certain times. Mr Reaumur ob- 
ferves, that its particles are larger than thofe of the 
Rhine and of the Rhone ; and fays, that in fome days 
a peafant will find gold to the value of a piftole, and 
in others will f{carcely find any. 

The native gold found in rivers or elfewhere is ne- 
ver perfeCtly pure, or of 24 karats. It always con- 
tains a certain quantity of allay, which is generally fil- 
ver. The gold of the French -rivers, according to 
Mr Reaumur’s trials, was found to be from 18 to 22 
karats, that of the Ceze being the lowelt, and that-of 
the Arriege being the purett. 

Although gold, however, as above obferved from 
Macquer, cannot be direétly diffolved by fulphur, yet 
it probably may be mineralifed by the intervention of 
other metallic matters. Thus, although no proper 
ore of gold exifts, yet it is found in feveral mineral 
fubftances, in which it is always accompanied, as 
Cramer affirms, with a much larger quantity of filver; 
to which latter metal that author attributes its mine- 
ralifed ftate. The minerals containing gold are blend, 
cupreous and arfenical pyrites, ore of antimony, cin- 
nabar, white ore of arfenic, vitreous and other filver 
ores, and the lead-ore called galena. ; 

Gold is more frequently imbedded in quartz than 
in any other matrix, but it 1s alfo found in limeftone 
and in‘hornblend. Gold mines are in general very 
precarious, as they do not form regular veins, nor is 


‘the gold uniformly diftributed through a matrix, 
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Becher and Cramer think, that no fand js entirely Eff-ying of 


free from gold. The yellow, red, black, and violet- 
coloured ferruginous fands, are faid to contain moft 
gold. Mr Hellot relates, that in 11 effays of one kind 
of fand, from a quintal, or 921,6¢0 grains, were ob- 
tained each time from 848 to 844 grains of noble 
metal, exclufive of the gold which remained in the 
f{coria; and that of the metal thus obtained two thirds 
were gold, and the remaining third was filver. He 
fays, that parcels of fand taken up at very {mall 


diftances from each other contained very unequal pro- 


portions of gold. 

The gold found in fands is generally lefs pure than 
that which is imbedded in a folid matrix. Reaumur 
fays, that a piece of gold, weighing 448 ounces, 
was fhown to: the Royal Academy at Paris, which 
was found upon effay to have different finenefs in dif. 
ferent parts of the mafs. 

§ 2. Ores and earths containing gold may be effayed 
by the methods directed for the extraCtion of gold from 
large quantities of thefe auriferous matters, (fee Part 
I[I.): orthey may in general be effayed by being fufed 
in a cupel or teft, placed under the muffle of an effay- 
furnace, or in a crucible placed in an air furnace, with 
eight or ten times their quantity of lead if they be eafily 
fufible, and with a larger quantity of lead if they be 
difficultly fufible; and by fcorifying the earthy matters, 
while the lead becomes impregnated with the noble 
metals, Thefe operations are entirely fimilar to thofe 
employed for the feparation of filver from its ores by 
precipitation with lead ; a detail of which fee fubjoined 
under the fettion Ores of Sirver, [Procefes 1. 111. 
IV..V. VI.].. Thefe metals are afterwards to be fe- 
parated from the lead by cupellation, in the manner 
directed in the article Essay (of the value of fiver 
and of gold). ‘The gold is then to be feparated 
from the filver by the proceffes defcribed in the article 
ParTineG. : 

' The quantity of lead to be added to the ore in 
this effay muft be fuch as renders the fcoria very thin, 
that the whole gold may be imbibed by the lead. 
Some iron ores containing gold cannot be reduced 
into a fcoria fufficiently thin with .16 times their 
quantity of lead, unlefs the heat be at the fame time 
confiderably increafed. When the ore is exceedingly 
refractory, the fcorification ought to Ke promoted 
by adding to it four times its quantity of tartar, twice 
its quantity of nitre, and fouy times its quantity of 
litharge. This mixture is to be put into a good eflay- 
crucible, and covered with the fea-falt. The cru- 
cible is to be fet in a forge-hearth, and expofed 
gradually to heat, till the’{coria has acquired fuf- 
ficient fluidity, and the lead has imbibed the noble 
metal. . é' 

See the methods which have been ufed for effaying auri- 
Jerous (ands, under Part III. 


Sect. Ul. Ores of Platina. 


PLATINA is very rare, and has been but lately dif- 
covered. As, like gold, it cannot be allayed with 
fulphur or with arfenic, probably no ore, properly fo 
called, exifts of this metal. Accordingly in the only 
mines of platina which we know, namely, the gold 
mines of Santafe near Carthagena, the platina is found 
native like the gold, and in its metallic ftate. 
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Sect. HI. Ores of Silver. 


§ 1. Next to gold, filver is the metal moft fre- 
quently found in its metallic ftate, that is, not mine- 
ralifed by fulphur or by arfenic. This filver, called 
alfo nativé or virgin, generally affects fome regular 
form, and confifts of filaments or vegetations of va- 
rious figures. It is found in form of plates, of fibres, 
or of grains, or cryftallized. It lies generally in quartz, 
flint, fpar, flate, cobalt, and in filver-ores. It is fome- 
times enveloped in a thin ftony cruft. It is generally 
allayed with fome gold: but filver, like all the other 
metals, is much more frequently found mineralifed by 
fulphur and by arfenic. 

Three principal proper ores of filver are known, 
which are very rich, but very rare. Thefe are: 

1. The vitreous filver ore. This ore has no deter- 
minate figure, and has nearly the colour, foftnefs, and 
fufibility of lead. It is very heavy, and contains three 
quarters of its weight of pure filver. In this ore the 
filver is mineralifed by fulphur alone. Some expert ar- 
tifts imitate it very well by combining fulphur with fil- 
ver by fufion in a crucible. oe 

This ore, according to Cronftedt, 1s either in form 
of plates or of fibres, or is cryftallized, or has no de- 
terminate figure. It may be imitated by adding about 
five parts of fulphur to one part of melted filver ; in 
which operation moft of the fulphur is confumed ; or 
it may be imitated by expofing a plate of filver red- 
Hot to thé fumes of burning fulphur. 

2. The horny or corncous filver ore. This ore is fo 
called from its colour and femitranfparency, by which 
ityefembles horn or colophoay. When fuddenly heat- 
ed, it crackles, as almoft alt ores do, and melts 
with a gentle heat. Two-thirds of it are filver, which 
38 mineralifed by falphur and arfénic: This ore is very 
rare. Walleriusfays, after Woodward, that it is found 
at Johaun-Georgen-Stadt in Saxony. 

Corneoits ore has various colours ; white, pearly, 
brown, yellow, greenifh, or reddifh. It is foliated 
and femitranfparent. It is fommewhat duétile, and fu- 
(ble with the flame of a candle. When lieated, it 
emits, as Wallerius-fays, a fulphureous and blue flame, 
and, according to Cramer, alfo a very fmall quantity 
of an arfenical fume. Wallerius fays, tlrat it contains 
two-thirds of filver, With a confiderable quantity of ful- 
phur, anda {mall quantity of arfenic. Lehman thinks 
that it is filver united witha little arfenic. But Mr Cron- 
fredt fays, that it ig a luna cornea, or filver combined 
with marine acid; and that it is incapable. of being de- 
compofed but by fubftances which can unite with 
that acid. This latter opinion feems to be the moft 
probable ; as the ore,. 
fimilar to luna cornea, 


blue flame, and the fmell {lightly arienical, which are 
emitted from heated corneous ore, are alfo obfervable 


from every combination-of marine acid witha fubftance . 


containing phlogifton. 
3. Red filwer ore, called alfo roficlure. Its colour 
te-more or lefs-red ; it is fometimes cryftallizeds very 
heavy, and is fufible like the above-mentioned ores. 
ia this ore the filver is mineralifed by arfenic and by 


according to its defcription, is 
and as it cannot bé imitated by | 
any mixture of fulphur and of arfenie with filver.. The. 
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fulphur, but chiefly by the former. It. alfo contains 
a little iron, and furnifhes two-thirds of its weight of 
filvers Its red colour may proceed either from the 
iron it contains; or from the mixture of arfenic and 
fulphur ; or, laftly, from the particular manner in 
which the arfenic is united with the filver, an example 
of which we have in: the red: precipitate’ of filver made 
by the neutral. arfenical falt. 

Red filver ore is either plated or folid, or cryftal- 
lized, and frequently femitranfparent. Its colour 1s 
various, from a. dark grey to a deep red, according to 
the proportions of the two mineralifing fubftances. It 
crackles. and bréaks in the fire, exhales an arfenical 
furne, and is'readily fufed. It is found generally in 
quartz, fpar, eryftal, hornblend. 

Befides the three filver ores above defcribed, the 
following ores contain filver mixed with other me- 
tals. 

1. Grey filver ore. ‘This contains copper and filver 
mineralifed by arfenic and fulphur, and generally more 
of the former than of the latter metal; but as it 1s va- 
lued chiefly for the filver, it has been generally enu- 
merated amongtt filver ores. 

2. White filver ore is an arfenical pyrites containing, 
filver. 

3. Black filver ore contains fulphur, arfenic, coppers. 
iron, fometimes lead, and about a fourth part of filvery 
according to Wallerius. 

4. Phumofe filver ore is white‘or black, ftriated like 
plumb-alum, or like ore of antimony. It is filver mi~ 
neralifed by fulphur, arfenic, and antimony. 

5» Pech-blend. In this blend filver, gold, and 
zinc, are mineralifed by fulphur, probably by inter- 
vention of iron, by which the gold and zinc are ren~ 
dered capable of uniting with the fulphur. 

6. Silver is frequently found in ga/ena ; and fome- 
times in martial pyrites ; in the red ore of arfenic ; in 
various ores of copper, lead, tin, tron, and efpecially 
cobalt ; in blends ; in yellow or red earths ; in black 
and blue bafaltes ; and alfo in frrata of flones which 
do not appear externally to contain any mineral fab- 
ftance. 

4. Liguid filver ore or gubr of fiver; is a grey or- 


whitifh liquid mafs, which contains, as Wallerius fays, . 


either native filver, or fome fluid fubitance capable of. 
producing it. Mr Cronftedt mentions, in the Swe-- 
dith Memoirs; a water flowing through a mine in 
Norway containing ‘filver. 


fal. £720. 


8. Mr Von Jufti pretends, that he has found filver - 
mineralifed by an alkaline fubjlance ; but he has. not - 


{poken fufficiently diftinely concerning it, to know: 
whether he means a faline or. earthy alkaline mat- 
ter. 


obtained. 


§ 2. Ores of filver may be effayed by the fame me-~ 
thods which. are employed for the extraction of that: 
metal from large quantities- of ores; which methods, - 


até differéfit, and fuited to the different qualities of 


the different ores. See Part III. Or, in general, ores 


and earths containing filver may be eflayed by the fol- 
lowing proceffes, which are copied from Ds Mertimer’s 
SF Englith > 


Another..inftance is ale. 
{o trientioned of a filver:guhr, in the 4a. Lrud, Up- - 


Henckel alfo pretends; that by treating calea- - 
reoitg earth or certain clays with pyrites; filver may be 
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Effaying of Englith edition of Cramer’s Art of Effaying Metals, not commonly indeed ‘laft above three quarters of an Baflying ; 


Ores of | Pare TI. Proce/s 1. hour. : si! 
4 wahnah ; ” ‘¢ With a hammer ‘ftrike the foorias off from the re- un patil 
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emade*hot and rubbed: with tallow: 


Zo preciptate Silver by means of Lead from fufible 
Ores. 


“* Pounpn ithe -ore in a-very clean fron mortar into 


fine powder: of. this weigh ene docimattical centner 
-or .quintal, and eight of the like’centners of grantila- 


ted lead. 

“ Then have at thané ¢he docimaftical ‘teft, which 
muft not as yet thave ‘ferved to any operation: pour 
into it about ‘half of the granulated leatl, and f{pread ‘it 
‘with ‘your finger through the cavity of it, 

“« Put upon this lead ‘the pounded ore; and then 
cover it quite with the remainder ‘of the granulated 
lead. 

** Put the teft thus'loaded under the muffle of an 
eflay-furnace, and ‘in ‘the ‘hinder ‘part of it : then make 
your fire, and encreafe it gradually. Tf you look ‘thro’ 
the holes of either of the fliders, you will foon fee'that 
the pounded -ore will be raifed out of the mélted lead, 
and fwim upon it. 7A little after, it will grow clam- 
my, melt, and ‘be thrownitowards the'border of the 
teft: then -the ‘futface of the lead will appear in ‘the 
middle of the teft ‘like a bright difc, and you will ‘fee 
it fmoke and iboil: ‘fo foon as you fee this, it will be 
proper to diminifh ‘the fire a {mall matter’for a quar- 
ter of an hour; ‘fo ‘that ‘the boiling of the lead may 
almoft.ceafe. Then again, increafe the fire to fuch a 


‘degree, that-all‘may turn into a thin fluid, and the 


‘lead may ‘be feef, :as before, fmoking and ‘boiling 
with great vidlence. ‘The furface of it. will then di. 


‘minifh -by degrees, and’be covered over with a mafs 
‘of feorias. \Finally, ‘have at’hand an iton hook ready 
‘heated, «wherewith ‘the whole mafs muft be ftirred, 


efpecially towards the ‘border; that’in cafe any ‘fmall 
parcels -of the ‘ore not yet diffolved fhould ‘be ad- 
herent there, they may be ‘brought down, :taking 
great care not to ftir any the leaft thing out-of the 


‘teft, 


“Now, if what is.adherent to-the hook during the 
ftirring, when you raife it above the teft, melts quick- 


‘ly-again, and the extremity of the‘ hook grown cold is 


covered with a thin, fmooth, fhining cruft ; it is a fign 
that ‘the feorification is perfeQ@; ‘and it will be the 
more fo as'the-faid cruft adherent to the hook ‘thall be 
coloured-equally on every fide: but’ in cafe, while’ the 


‘feorias are*ftirred, yeu perceive any confiderable clam- 


minefs‘in ‘them, -and when they adhere in good quan- 
tity ‘to(the ‘hook, though red!hot, and are inequally 
tinged, and feem dufty or rough with grains inter- 
{perfed here and ‘there: it ‘isia fign that the ore is not 
entirely ‘turned into {corias. In this cafe, you muft 
with a' hammer ftrike dff what is adherent'to the hook, 
pulverize jit, and with a laddle put ‘it again into the 
teft,-without' anylofs or mixture of any foreign body, 
and continue the fire in the fame degree till the’ fcoria 
has acquired its perfection -and. the above-mentioned 
qualities. This once obtained, take the teft with a 
pair of tongs out’ of ‘the fire, and pour the lead, toge- 
ther with the feoria fwimming upon it, into a cone 
Thus will the: fist 
e@peration of the pracefs be performed, which does 


gulus grown cold, and again examine whether -they 
thave the charaéteriftics of a perfect {covification ; if 
they ‘have, you may thence conclude, that the filver 
‘has-been ‘precipitated out of the ore turned to dcorias, 
and received ‘by ‘the lead. 

‘“¢ “When the f{corification ‘Jafts ‘longer: than wemen- 
‘tioned, the lead-at laft turns to {corias or litharge, anil 


Ahe filver-remains at the-bottom of the veffel: -but -the 
‘fire mutt ‘be moderately fupplied, and ‘the -veffels ‘be 


‘extremely good, to produce this effe&; for they ‘fel. 
‘dom refift to-the ftrength of the fcorias long-enough ; 


‘fo that the whole feorification may ‘be brought to an 


end; which‘has afterwards this-inconveniency, that.the 
filver is diffipated by grains in the {mall hollows of the 
corroded ore, and can hardly be well collected again, 
‘when the ore has but little filver in it. ‘Nay, there.is 
ftill-more time to ‘be confumed ‘to obtain the:perfedt 
‘deftruGtion of ‘the ‘lead,by «means of the combined 
a&tions of the ‘fire and -air, becaufe the f{corias f{wim- 
ming at the top retard it confiderably. 

- In this procefs, the fulphur and the arfenic of the 
filver-ore, when the ore is broken {mall, aad extended 
widely in a fmall quantity, are’in-part-eafily diffipated 
by,.the fire, and in part abforbed by the lead ; the 
lighter part of which, fwimming upon ‘the heavier, bes 
comes very clammy by.means of the fulphur which is 
in'the ore ; but when-this is diffipated by the. violence 
of fire, it turns into glafs or f{corias+ but when-arfe- 
nic. is predominant .in the ore, the plumbeous part 
turns immediately into a very penetrating and very fu- 
fible glafs, ‘having a diffolving efficacy, .unlefs the ar 
fenic lies hidden in a white pyrites or cobalt. For:this 


‘reafon, the fixed part of-the ore, which :is-no filver, jis 


diffalved by that glafs, melts, and affumes the form of 
feorias. ‘The-unmetallic earths and the pure copper 
or lead ores thereto adherent are of this kind. The 
‘filver;then remains immutable; and ‘being freed of thefe 
‘heterogeneous bodies, which are partly diffipated and 
partly melted, it is precipitated and. received by the 
remaining regulus of lead. ‘Therefore this-procefs is 
‘completed “by three diftin@ operations ; viz. 1. By 
roafting. 2. By {cotification. 3. ‘By the melting pre- 
cipitation of the filver, which is the-refult-of:the,two 
former operations. : 
«The ore mutt ‘be piilverifed very fine, ‘in. order 
‘to ‘inereafe-the furface, -that:the diffipation of the vo- 
latiles and ‘the diffolution ‘by litharge -may be fooner 
effected. This pulverifing muft-then be-done before the 
ore is weighed, *becaufe there is always fome-part of 
‘the ore adherent’to-the mortar or ‘iron: plate on which 
‘it is made fine; whieh part ‘being loft, :the. operation 
‘isnot exaé&t. “Erker was in-the right when he pre- 
{cribed eight centners of lead for the fubduing of fu- 
fible ores. “Neverthelefs, it muft-be owned, ‘that this 
quantity‘is fuperfluous in fome cafes. ‘However, as 
the fluxtbility of the filver-ore depentls upon: the ab- 
‘fence of ‘ftones, pyrites, -&c. it is eafy to fee, that 
there are.an infinite number of degrees of ‘flux ibility 
which it would ‘be needléfs-to ‘determine exactly, and 
moft commonly very difficult to determine by-the bare 
fight. Befides, a little more lead does not render the 


procefs impetfeét ; on the contrary, if you ufe too 
3ie fmall 
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Eft-ying of {mall a quantity of lead, the {corification is never 


Ores of 
Silver. 


mea incaied 


completely made. Nay, there are a great many ores, 
containing fulphur and arfenic in plenty, that deftroy 
a confiderable quantity of lead: fuch are the red fil- 
ver-ore, and that wherein there is a great deal of the 
fteel_grained lead-ore. If the fire muft be fometimes 
diminifhed in the middle of the procefs, it is in order 
to hinder the too much attenuated litharge, which is 
continually generated out of the lead, from penetrating 
the pores of the teft, and from corroding it ; which 1s 
eafily done when the fire is over-ftrong 5 for then the 
furface of the veflel which is contiguous to the lead 
contra@s cavities, or, being totally confumed by {mall 
holes, lets the regulus flow out of it. The veflels 
that are moft fubje to this inconvenience are thofe in 


‘the materials of which lime, plafter, and chalk are 


mixed. Nay, thefe bodies, which are, in their nature 
refractory, being eroded during their {corification, at 
the fame time communicate a great clamminefs to the 
{coria; fo that a great quantity of the mafs remains 
adherent to the teft, in the form of protuberances, 
when you pour it out; whereby a great many grains 
of the regulus are detained.” 


PR OC ES 8: Tt. 


Tue regulus obtained by the procefs I. contains all 
the filver of the ore, and the unfcorified part. of, the 
lead. The filver may be afterwards feparated from'the 
lead, and obtained pure by cupellation ; which procefs 
is deferibed under the article Essay (of the value of 
Silver.) 


POR O.C.E. SS. U0. 


Lf the filver-ore cannot be wafbed clean, or uf it be ren- 
dered refradory by a mixture of unmetallic earths and flones, 
the {corification of thefe earthy matters frequently can- 
not be completed by the procefsI. Cramer therefore 
direéts, that fuch ores fhall be treated in the following 
manner. 

«¢ Bruife the ore into an impalpable powder, by grind- 
ing in a mortar; toa docimattical centner of it adda 
like quantity of glafs of lead finely pulverifed; for the 
more exactly thefe two are mixed together, the more 
eafily the feorification afterwards fucceeds. Put this 
mixture, together with 12 centners of lead, into the 
teft, according to procefs 1, then put the, teft under 
the muffle. 

« Make firft under it a ftrong fire, till the lead 
boils very well; when you fee it fo, diminifh the vio- 
lence of the heat, as was directed in the firft procefs ; 
but keep it thus diminifhed a little longer: then, fi- 
nally, again increafe the fire to fuch a degree, till you 
perceive the figns of a perfect f{corification and fufion. 
See the whole procefi I. Now this procefs laits a litile 
longer than the foregoing, and requires a greater fire 
towards the end. ~ 

«¢ It fometimes happens that a very refractory ore 
cannot be diffolved by litharge; and that a mafs, 
which has the clamminefs of pitch, fwims upon the 
regulus and upon the {corias themfelves which are al- 
ready fubdued in part: when you fee this, fhut the 
vents of the furnace to diminifh the fire; then gently 
touch this refra@tory body with a fmall iron cold hook, 
to which it will immediately ftick ; take it off foftly, 
not to lofe any thing; pound it into a fine powder, 


_never be pounded fine. 
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adding a little glafs of lead, and put it again into the 
teft; then continue the fcorification till it is brought 


to its perfeCtion. But you muft always examine the ug 


{coria of your refractory ore, to fee whether there 
may not-be fome grains of regulus difperfed in it: for 
fometimes the feorias that grow clammy retain fome- 
thing of the metal which if you fufpeét, pound the 
{corias into a fine duft, and thus the grains of metal 
will appear if there are any left, becaufe they can 
The filver is feparated from 
this regulus by cupelling, as in Procefs If. 

s¢ All earths and. ftones are refraCtory in the fire : 
for although fome of them melt naturally in the fire, 
as thofe that are vitrifiable do; neverthelefs all the 
others, a very few excepted, melt much more diffi- 
cultly than metals, and never become fo thin in the 
fufion as is required for the fufficient precipitation of 
a precious metal. But litharge itfelf does not con- 
veniently diffolve thefe refractory matters. by the help 
of fire alone, unlefs you add fome mechanical mixture 
to them; for the very moment the faid litharge pene- 
trates through the interftices of the refractory ore,, 
and begins to diflolve it, a tenacious mafs is producedy, 
which hardly admits. any farther dilution by the l- 
tharge. You may fee it plain, if you make coloured 
glaffes with metallic calces: if you pour carelefsly upon 
them a calx that gives a colour, you will never obtain 
that they may be equally dyed on every fide, even al- 
though you fhould torture them for whole days toge- 
ther in a great fire. Nay, glafs already made can 
never be diluted by only pouring falts and litharge 
upon it. Wherefore, you mutt ufe the artifice of 
glafs-makers, who, in the making of the moft perfect 
glafles, take great care, before they put the fpecies of 
their ingredients into the fire, to have a mechanical 
mixture precede, or at leaft accede, during the fufion 
itfelf, which is done here by pounding glafs of lead 
mixed with the ore: but if you think that your glafs 
of lead is not fufficiently fufible, you may add to it 
litharge melted firlt, and then pounded into a fine 

owder. 

“‘ As this fcorification requires a longer and a 

greater fire than the foregoing, and as a greater 


-quantity of litharge is moreover requifite to fubdue 


the refraGtory {coria; it is eafy to fee why a much 
greater quantity of lead muft be ufed here than in 
ProcefsI.; and, although lefs lead is often fufficient, 
it is neverthelefs proper always to ufe the greateft 
quantity that can be neceflary; left, for inftance, it 
fhould be neceflary to try fo many times the lead 
alone, to make it evident how much filver the lead 
when alone leaves in the coppel. Nor need you fear 
left any thing of the filver be taken away by the 
lead, provided the coppels be good, and the cop- 
pelling duly put in execution: for you can hardly 
colle&t a ponderable quantity of filver out of the col- 
le&ted fume of the lead, which rifes during the cops 
pelling, as well as out of the litharge that is withdrawn 
jnte the coppel.” 


PROC ES 5) Iv. 


If the ore be rendered refraétory by pyrites, Cramer 
dire&ts that the filver fhould be precipitated by lead 
in the following manner. (Art of Affaying, Part II. 


TOC. 4e 
; ‘“ Break 
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«© Break your ore into a rough powder, and put a 
centner of it into the teft: put upon this another teft 
in the manner of a tile ; put it under the muffle hardly 
red-hot: increafe the fire by degrees. ‘There will 
always be a crackling : which being ended, take away 
the upper-teft; for when the veflels have been red- 
hot about one minute, the ore ceafes to {plit. Leave 
the ore under the muffle till the arfenic and the ful- 
phur are for the moft part evaporated ; which you 
will know from the ceffation of the vifible {moke, of 
the fmell of garlic, or the acid; then take away the 
teft, and leave it in a place not too cold, that it may 
cool of itfelf. 

‘© Pour out, without any diffipation, the roafted 
ore, and with a knife take away what is adherent to 
the veflel; pound it to a molt {ubtile powder, and 
grind it together with an equal weight of glafs of lead; 
and, finally, fcorify the whole collected ore in the 
{ame teft wherein the tefling was made, unlefs it has 
contra¢ted chinks, as was defcribed in Procefs ILI. 

“ Remarks. ‘* Yellow pyrites-ores contain a very 
great quantity of fulphur, even greater than is necef- 
{ary to faturate the metal that lies hidden in them.— 
For which reafon this fuperfluous fulphur diflipates in 


a middling fire ; but if it had been mixed with lead,, 


it would have.rendered it refractory, nor could it af- 


terwards be diffipated from it without a confiderable 


deftruGtion of the lead. ‘Ihe white arfenical pyrites 
turn alfo a great quantity of lead into, glafs, on ac- 
count of the abundance of the arfenic they contain. 
For which reafon thefe ores muft be previoufly roalted, 
that the fulphur and arfenic may be diffipated. Nor 
need you fear left any part of the filver be carried 
away with the arfenic ; for when arfenic 1s feparated 
from any fixed body, by a certain degree of fire, it 
carries nothing of that body away with its 


PROCESS. Y, 


Silver may bt precipitated from its ore by cupellation 
only, in the following Procefs, given by Cramer. 


[Art of Affaying, Part Il. Proc. 9: ] 


‘< Pound one centner of ore; roaft it in the man- 
ner dire@ted in the laft procefs; beat it to a mott 
fubtle powder ; and.if it melts with difficulty on the 
fire, grind it together with one centner of litharge, 
which is not neceflary when the ore melts ealily : then 
divide the mixture or the powder of the ore alone into 
five or fix parts, and wrap up every one of them feve- 
rally in fuch bits of paper as can contain no more than 
this {mall portion. 

«¢ Put a yery large coppel under the muffle ;_ roaft 
it well firft, and then put into it fixteen centners of 
lead: when the lead begins to fmoke and boil, put 
upon it one of the faid portions with the {mall paper 
it was wrapt up in, and diminith the fire immediately, 
sn the fame manner as if you would make a {corifica- 
tion in a teft, but in a lefler time. The fmall paper, 


which turns prefently to athes, goes of off itfelf, and 
does not fenfibly increafe the mafs of the fcorias. The 
ore proceeding therefrom is caft on the border, and 
turns to fcorias very foon. Increafe the fire again im- 
mediately; and, at the fame time, put another por- 
tion of the ore into the coppel, as was juft now faid. 


The fame effects will be produced. Go on in the 


cad 
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fame manner, till all the portions are thrown in and Effa: ng ¢ 
confumed in the lead. Finally, deftroy the remaining ~ elke 4 


lead with a ftronger fire. 

«© The filver that was in the ore and in the lead 
will remain in the coppel. If you dedué& from it the 
bead proceeding from the lead, you will have the 
weight of the filver contained in the ore. If the ore 
employed was eafy to be melted, all the fcoria vanifhes 3 
but if it was refractory. or not fufible, all the fcoria 
does not always go away, but there remains fome- 
thing of it now and then in the form of duft. A great 
many ores,and metals may be tried in this way, ex- 
cept only fuch as fplit and corrode the coppels.— 
There are likewife fome of them which muft be pre- 
vioufly prepared in the fame, manner as is required 
to render them fit for going through a {corification.— 
See the foregoing Proceffes. 

“© Remarks. The ore thrown at feveral times up- 
on lead boiling in a coppel may be diffolved without 
the foregoing {corification ; but this is very far from 
having an equal fuccefs with all kinds of ores; for 
there are ores and metals which refift very much 
their diffolution by litharge ; and which being on thi 
account thrown on the border, are not fufficiently 
diffolved ; becaufe the litharge iteals away foon into 
the coppel. Neverthelefs, there are fome others which 
vanith entirely by this method, except the filver and 
gold that was contained in them. 

«« A previous roafting is neceflary, firft, for the 
reafons mentioned, and then becaufe the ore thrown 
upon boiling lead fhould not crackle and leap out 5 


for, having once pafled the fire, it bears the moft fud- 


den heat.”? 


PROCESS Vi, 


Silver may be precipitated out of the fame bodies as were 
mentioned in the foregoing proceffes by fcorification in @ 
crucible. [Cramer, Proc. 15. | 


“¢ The body out of which you intend to, precipitate 
filver muft be previoufly prepared for a fcorification. 
by pounding and roafting, as mentioned in the former 
proceffes. ‘Then, int the fame manner, -and with the 
fame quantity of lead, put it into a crucible ftridly 
examined, that it be entire, folid, not fpeckled with 
black fpots, like the fcoria of iron, efpecially at its 
inferior parts, and capable of containing three times 
as much. Add befides glafs gall and common falt, 
both very dry, and enough, that when the whole is 
melted, the falts may {wim at top at the heaght of 
about half an inch, 

«‘ Put the crucible thus loaded into a wind-furnace; 
fhut it clofe with a tile ; put coals round it, but not 


“higher than the upper border of the crucible. Then 


light them with burning coals, and increafe the fire 
till the whole melts very thin, which will be done by 
a middling fire, maintained always equal, and never 
greater ; leave it thus for about one quarter of an 
hour, that the fcorification may be perfectly made. 
Take off the tile and ftir the mafs with an iron wire, 
and a little after pour it out into the mould. When 
the regulus is cleaned from fcorias, try it in a teft by 

coppelling it. 
« Remarks. The fcorification of any ore what- 
ever, or of any body fetched out of ores, may indeed 
be 
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re be'made by this apparatus, as well asin a tet under 
Silver anj @ Mule: but it ferves chiefly to the endthata créater 

Gold Ores. quantity of metal may be melted from it with profit. 


temmyw—e- For you may put many common ‘pounds of jit at one 


| Part I 
which fire could thave extracted was ‘left by the mer- Amalga 
cury. This opinton was fupported by the moft cele- boat 
brated metallurgifts, as Schlutter, Gellert, Wallerius, pamsord 

‘ + a I 
and Kramer; whence it became generally believed, 


fingle trme into the crucible; ‘but then you need not 
ebterve the proportion of ‘lead prefcribed in ‘the fore- 
going ‘procefs ; nay, a quantity of lead two or three 
times ‘lefs is fufficient, according to the different qua- 
lities of ‘the obje&t. But the mafs will certainly ‘be 
fpilt, unlefs you choofea very good-crucible ; for there 
“Is no veffel charged with litharge that can ‘bear a 
ftrong fire having a draught of wind, witl:out giving 
way through it to the litharge. 

‘You add glafs-gall and common falt, ‘that they 
‘may forward the fcorification, by {wimming at ‘top ; 
for the refra@tory fcoria rejected ‘by the litharge, and 
-adhering betwecn this and the falts that fwim at ‘top, 
is foon brought to a flux, and the precipitation of the 
filver is thereby accelerated. "They alfo hinder in a 
manner a fmall burning coal fallen into the crucible, 
“from fetting ‘the ‘litharge a ‘boiling, which troubles 
the operation ; for the litharge or glafs of ‘lead, elpe- 
cially that which is made without any addition, fo 
Joon as the phlogifton gets into it, rifes into a foamy 
mafs, confilling of a multitude of fmall bubbles very 
difficult to ‘be confined, unléfs the phlogifton be en- 
tirely confumed, and the litharge ‘reduced to lead, 
which fometimes rifes above the ‘border of the 
veffel.”” 

The corneous ore, if it really be, as Cronftedt fays, 
a luna cornea; ought to ‘be treated in fome of the me- 
-thods direted ‘for the redu€tion of luna cornea. ‘See 
Cuemistrr-Index. 


PRO e Pos Vit, 


Silver and gold may be extracted from their ores by mercury. 


A. new method of extraéting the precious ‘metals by 
“means of amalgamation with. mercury has lately been 
introduced into Germany. ‘The attraction ‘between 
thefe has indeed been ‘known from the moft remote 
antiquity: Vitruvius informs us, that by this means 
gold might be rcovered from enibroidery and old 
cloaths;.and Pliny mentions the gilding of brafs and 
other metals by the fame means. From time imme- 
morial’mercury has been made ufe of in the ftreaming 
for gold, in order to purify and colle together the 
gold duft which ts difperfed in the fands; and almoft 
all nations who pra¢tife this ufe the fame procéfs. The 
gold‘fand, after being wafhed, is triturated with quick- 
filver, and the fuperfluous. metal ,feparated “by ftrain- 
ing through leather. By the miners it was ufed in a 
fimilar manner ; the {tones containing gold being firft 
pounded and then tritarated in mills along withthe 
mercury. But it was foon found, that in thefe’ mills 
there was a large quantity left behind in the refiduum, 
fo that it was neceflary to fubjeét what was'left to’ the 
action of fire; on which account the mills were deem- 
ed unneceflary, and are now almoft every where dif- 
ufed. The procefs of extra@ing gold and filver by 
amalgamation, however, .was looked upon to’'be effen- 
tially deficient, by reafon of an opinion which prevailed 
among the chemitts, that mercury .could not .diffelve 
either of thefe metals except in their pure and perfeét 
Rate; whence it was fuppofed, that a great quantity 


that amalgamation would never anfweriin great opera- 
tions. But of late Baron Inigo Born has not only de- 
monftrated that this can ‘be done to great advantage, 
but has actually introduced it, notwithftanding that 
fome difficulties were thrown in his.way. The fal- 
lowing is an account of the methods which shave been 
practifed for feparating gold and filver from their ores 
by means of ‘quickfilver. 


This procefs was introduced into fome-of the:mines Baron 
of Mexico in 1566by Don Pedro Fernandez de Ve- 2077's Neg 


Jafco, and in 1571 into fome of ‘thofe of Peru by the 


Procefs, 
tranflated) 


fame perfon; and from thence it quigkly {pread thro’ hy Rafpey 
all the mines inthe fouth and-north-eaft parts of Ame- 4to, 1791 


rica, infomuch that ‘it is almoft the only method ufed 
in that part of the world for ‘extra@ing thefe metals, 
The richer ores, ‘however, are ‘purified ‘by fufion with 
lead ; and our author informs -us, that formerly the 
poorer ‘kinds of ores were certainly thrown away, and 
when the method of amalgamation was’ introduced into 
Peru, the old barrows were fearched for the ores which 
‘had been rejected as ufelefs, ‘but were now-put ‘to the 
quickiilver. 

In the ‘year ‘1588, Don Juan -de Corduba, a ‘Spa- 
niard, applied to ‘the court of Vienna, -propofing ‘to 
extract filver ‘from ‘its ‘ores; whether poor or ‘rich, 
‘by mercury, and“in-a fhort {pace'of time. Heimade 
‘fome experiments upon different ‘kinds of sore, which 
ona {mall feale fucceeded very well, ‘but on attempt- 
ing it with 20 quintals of itthe failed; and as Lazarus 
Erker, who was employed 'to give'ina report:concern- 
ing it, difapproved ‘ofthe method, -it was not ‘purfued 
any farthere The -reafons -alleged ‘in ‘Baron ‘Born’s 
book for this failure are, that he did not calcine his 
ore; that he did ’not-ufe any falt; and that the weather 
was 'too.cold; though.this laft cireumftance might have 
been remedied had Corduba.attended to.it. 

Another Latin and. anonymous account of the mode 
of amalgamation is preferved among the records of the 
aulic chamber. ‘It‘is directed to'the emperor, ‘but the 
year in which it-was‘written:is wot mentioned. Ac- 
cording-to the account given’ bythe author ofthis: pa- 
‘per, he had examined the mines of Guatimala in New 
‘Spain, and mate ‘fome ufeful (regulations for them, 
‘He direéts the ore‘to'be caleined-m furnaces:like lime- 
kilns, ‘the fire being'kept: up according to 'the:nature of 
the ores, after-which they-are'tolbe:reduced:to:powder 
in mills or amps. The pulverifed matter is then 
paffed through fine iron fieves, and-put into earthen or 
copper vefféls ‘by to or 20°quintals at a time ; more 
or lefs falt being ‘mixed with it according to ‘circum. 
‘ftanees. The ‘light-coloured ore requires solb. to 
‘every thoufand, and the darker/fomewhat more. To 
this mixture-are'to be added five pounds: of dry:tartar, 
‘two pounds of pulverized horn, and:three pounds of 
‘brick-duft. Some kinds 6f-ores require ‘but a {mali 
quantity ofthefe-additions. 

After the mixtures are put into the boilers, as much 
water is added as will make the whole of the confiftence 
of paite moderatély thitk ; the veffels muft-be expofed to 
funfhine, or kept ina place warmed artificially, addiag 
nore’ water when the «matter begias to dry; and a 
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ralga- muft be ftirred up three or four times a-day, At the 
expiration of three or four days, various colours appear 
Ores, Upon the furface. After this 15lb. of brim{tone is to 
be added to every thoufand pounds of ore, and the 
whole worked over again; but this addition is by the 
baron confidered as quite fuperfluous. Laftly, 100lb. 
or lefs of quicksilver is added, according to the nature 
of the ore; the whole mafs is carefully worked over, 
and left at reft for to hours. A fire muft next be 
kindled under the boiler, and. the matter it contains 
triturated or ftirred. for two days together; keeping it 
always fuificiently diluted by a proportionable quantity 
of water. It is, laftly, allowed to reft for 12 hours, 
and then dried. 

When this operation is fuccefsfully performed, if 
the ores be rich, particles of amalgam will be feen in 
it: thefe are collected, wathed out, and kept for fur- 
ther ufe, the leavings being carried to a place fit for 
wafhing over. This place ought to be on the flope of 
an hill, where a kind of pit is dug out and lined with 
brick and mortar, and ought to be large enough to 
contain 25 quintals. A ftream of water is then made 
to run upon it, and the matter ftirred without inter- 
miffion. The fuperfluous water runs over the rim of 
the pit, and carries off the lighter ftony and earthy 
particles, the heavy amalgam remaining at bottom. This 
is then to be mixed with the fimall clots already men- 
tioned, which were taken out of the mafs originally, 
and prefled through a cloth made of hemp or coarfe 
linen. The quickfilver, which comes through clean, 
ig.kept for farther ufe; the remainder diftilled off in 
proper veflels, and the remaining filver melted into 
ingots. By this method it is faid that even very poor 
ores are worked to advantage, the expence being very 
moderate. 

The following method of extraGing gold from its 
ores is very much recommended by our author: “'The 
auriferous fand, which contains gold grains and gold- 
duft, is concentrated by wafhing ; and without any 
calcination goes to the above-mentioned wathing-pit, 
which for this purpofe need not be fo large.. On 
its upper part is fixed a fquare launder, about 12 feet 
long, covered in the bettom with a woollen cloth, in 
order to retain any part of the gold-du&t which may 
be carried over with the water and ftuff gently firred 
in the pit. When the water carries off no more mud, 
but runs clear, the farther fupply is to be flopped ; 
the water in the pit is pumped or taken out with 
buckets ; the coarfer fand in the bottom is {eparated 
or {craped off by hands; and the finer heavieft fand at 
tite bottom is mixed with quickfilver. Then it is 
{queezed through a piece of. cloth; the quickfilver 
comes off without any gold, which feparated from the 
{and remains as an amalgam, and is pure after the re- 
maining quickfilverhas been evaporated. The fand 
and heavier duft remaining on the launder is wathed 
and treated in the fame manner. 

*“* The auriferous ores and load{tones, however, 


which rife from different mines, are calcined like-filver - 


ores, more or lefs as the nature of their matrixes will 
direct. ‘Then they are ground and fifted; and the au- 
riferous fluff, thus prepared, is put into heaps, expo- 
fed to the funfhine, and worked and turned about for 
three.or four days, it requires no falt... Afterwards 


ticles are wathed away, 
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fulphur, and at laft quickfilver, are added and mixed Amaiga- 
with it. There is no occafion for fire under the veflel sia 
in which it is triturated, except in winter; and two Gold Ores 
days after, though not dried, it is immediately carried <m—p—eumd 
to the wafhing-pit, and treated like the amalgam of 
filver. 

“¢ This method of extra&ting gold and filver is for 
certain and fafe, that when other methods of amalga, 
mation extract only one ounce of gold and filver, this 
produces three or four from the pooreft ores in. a fhor= 
ter time and with lefs expente.” 

P. Jofeph Acoftatells us, that at Potofi 6000 or 7000 
quintals of quickfilver are annually confumed in the 
drefling of the ore, not to»mention what is recovered ° 
from the leavings of the firft wafhing. Thefe leavings, 
called amas, are burnt in particular furnaces in order 
to extract the remaining quickfilver; and there are —-— 
upwards of 50 fuch furnaces near Potofi and ‘Tarapa- 
ja. The ore refined there amounts, according tothe 
beft information, to the immenfe quantity of 300,000 ~ 
quintals. Only about 2000 quintals of the quickfilver 
are recovered, which fhows a lofs of about two pounds © 
of quickfilver on every quintal of ore. The ores are © 
of different natures, and in proportion to the filver 
they contain require more or lefs quickfilver. That 
which contains moft, requires naturally the greateft 
quantity of quickfilver ; though fome of the workmen « 
pretend that there is a kind which contains very little: 
filver, and yet requires a great deal of mercury : but 
whether this be owing to the ignorance of the work- 
men, or to the mercery being abforbed by fome other 
matter, is not generally known. The ore is firft pul. 
verifed in mills, and then paffed through iron or brafs « 
fieves. The mills will grind, when properly regulated, 
30 quintals in the {pace of 24-hours. The pulverifed™ 
matter is put into heaps in the open air, and falt is - 
mixed with it in the proportion of 5 to 50 quintals of 
the ore, in order to macerate and cleanfe it of its im- 
purities, that the quickfilver may the more readily 
amalgamate with the metal: Upon thefe heaps, and. ‘ 
while they are ftirring, the quickfilver: is preffed' 
through a cloth. Before the invention of fire-places, . 
the ore wag-repeatedly kneaded with quiekfilver in 
wooden troughs, and formed into large round maf- 
fes, which were left in that form for two days; after 
which they were worked again, until the. metals 
appeared to be embodied together, which took from: 
9-to 20 days; but it: was afterwards found that 
heat affifted the: operation fo far,: that by means of - 
proper ovens the fame' might be accomplifhed in five 
or fix days. When the quickfilver has taken up the ~ 
filver, and wholly feparated it from its matrix the lead 
and the copper, the ovens are opened, the matter is - 
taken out, and the quickfilver expelled and recovered * 
in the following manner. The mixture ds ‘put into + 
water troughs, and flirred therein by means of mills and ” 
water-wheels, by which the earthy and extrdneous par- 

and the amalgam fettles at the 
bottom. The fediment locks like fand. Igis further ~ 
wathed over in flat plates, and perfe@ly cleanfed; what. : 
goes off with the water is colle@ed for further ufe ua. ~ 
der the name of redaves: When the amalgam is be-’ 


come clean and bright by this method, it is put inte « 
The. uncombined quick: 


filver.: 


a cloth and {qugezed out. 
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arn ae filver runs off, and the remaining body of amalgam ' off taftelefs and fweet. The amalgamation is difturb- Amalga 
Btiver and Contains five parts of quickfilver and one of folid me- ed by fulphur, bitumen, and antimony, only by the Tre? © 
Gold Ores. tal. It is made into maffes named pinnas, having the {moothrefs and needle-like figure of the particles, racey 


huscvpeee' form of a fugar loaf, hollow within, and weighing which reduce the quickfilver to a kind of duft. The 


about roo pounds. They are expofed to a ftrong 


fire in order to expel the quickfilver, after being put 
into pots covered with earthen heads. The filver itill 
appears in the form of amalgam, but ig reduced to 
~ one fixth of the former weight. Its texture isfpongy, 
and the quality of the metal fo fine, that the filver- 
{miths cannot work it, neither can it be formed into 
coin, without an alloy. Baron Born obferves, how- 
ever, that it is only cold amalgamation which pro- 
duces filver of {uch uncommon finenefs ; by hot amal- 
gamation it is generally alloyed with copper, which 
cannot be parted from it without cupellation. 

-'The mot circumftantial account of the amalgama- 


tion of filver ore is that of Alonzo Barba. He di-. 


vides the ores into two clafles: 1. thofe which are beft 
treated by fire and fufion ; and, 2.fuch as are moft fit 
for amalgamation. Thofe called pacos and tacana, may 
be amalgamated ; but that none of their richer con- 
tents may be loft, it will be beft to combine them 
with lead, and proceed by cupellation. The former 
of thefe ores has no luftre or brightnefs. It is faid 
to be of a reddith-yellow, foft and friable ; feldom rich 
in filver, and moftly valuable on account of its being 
eafily got from the mine. T’acana is a rich filver ore, 
of a black colour, fometimes of a grey or of en ath- 
colour; or a brown, rich, filvery earth. 3. The plo- 
mo is too rich for pulverifation and amalgamation, and 
is therefore fimply melted down with thetacana. This 
feems to be the fame with the horn-filver ore ; and is 
defcribed as almoft entirely confifting'of native filver, 
of a black, grey, or greenifh-white colour. Barba fays 
that they found at Potofi fome plomo of. a cinnabar 
colour, which they had not feen any where elfe ; but 
Baron Born thinks that here he has miftaken the red 
filver ore for another {pecies. Frezier afferts, that in 
what he calls the plomo ronco, the native filver appears 
upon rubbing or {cratching it, and that it gives white 


and very pure filver by fimple fufion without any a- | 


malgamation. In the imperial cabinet at Vienna, 
there is.a fpecimen weighing about a pound, of black 
horn filver ore from Potofi, on the polithed furface of 
which the virgin filver appears very plainly. 4. The 
machacado (virgin filver or gold grown in the matrix in 
the form of wire or hair), is amalgated in the mortar. 
5. The foroches (lead ores containing filver), are melt- 
‘ed along with the roficlr and conchifo, two kinds of 
red filver ore. 6. The negrillos (grey copper and 
‘white filver ores) may be refined by amalgamation, 
though they are more fit for fire. 

Befides this claffification into fuch asare fit for fire, 
and thofe for amalgamation, the ores require further 
to be forted into fuch as require the addition of par- 
ticular fubftances for their amalghmation, Vitriol is 
generally hurtful, efpecially when falt is added to the 
vitriolic ores; and it requires the addition of iron, 
tin, lead, and lime, in order to countera& its effects ; 
but in fome cafes it is of fervice, and promotes amal- 
gamation. The calcination of vitriolic ores is of no 
fervice, but rather the contrary, as it difengages the 
vitriol, and brings on a vitriolic eflorefcence. It may, 
mth be feparated by wafhing till the water comes 
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ores mixed with thefe always run into reguli, and muft 
therefore be put into a ftrong calcining fire ; if melted 
without calcination, they would run entirely into drofs 
and fcoria. 

The finer the ores are pounded fo much the better 5 
andafter putting the powder thro’afine fieve, the coarfer 
part goes again to the mill: they ought to be previ- 
oufly burnt, in order to affitt the operation of grind- 
ing. The beft method of obtaining fine powder is by 
wafhing over; but as this is very apt to pack and 
turn clammy, it ought to be mixed with fand. 

The ores are known to be fufficiently calcined by 
their change of colour and lofs of brightnefs. Barba tells 
us, that all bright ores muft be calcined, but with great 
care, that no vitriol may be difengaged, as that proves 
injurious to the amalgamation ; but baron Born fays, 
that one of the greateft objeéts in the calcination of 
the Hungarian ores is to decompofe the fulphur inte 
vitriol, "as promoting the decompofition of the fait. 
The amalgamation is likewife promoted by burning 
and calcination, in as far as it promotes the pulveri- 
zation of the ore, and affifts the action of the quick- 
filver ; but it is chiefly ufeful in the black and grey 
filver ores. It can only be determined by circumitan- 
ces whether it be better to pulverize the ores before 
or after calcination. ‘Their value is beft known by 
pounding them previous to calcination. The ftuff mut 
be conftantly ftirred during the time it is calcining, and 
fome powder taken from the mafs to be tried with 
quickfilver and falt. ‘The thickening of the quick- 
filver, and the grain of the ftuff, fhow what additions 
are neceflary, or whether the calcination be completed 
or not.. When ores are calcined in lumps, the fire does 
not a@ equally upon all their parts; though this me- 
thod is attended with the advantage of lofing much 
lefs duft, as well as faving the expence of ftamps and 
mills. 

Ores cannot be calcined in reverberatory furnaces, 
as the heat would run it together, and part of the 
metals themfelves would be carried off by the ftrong 
current of air and the violent fmoke. Barba recom- 
mends a furnace of an oblong fquare figure, with three 
vaults over each other; the fire is put into the lower- 
moft, and the ore into the two upper ones. The heat 
circulates by means of lateral openings in the walls, and 
is let out on the back without a flue. ‘The heat is 
graduated by regifters and dampers on the outfide.— 
Whatever kind of furnace, however, is ufed, fome of 
the ore will-have clotted, and muft therefore be ground 
to a fine powder ; but to pravent as much as poffible 
thefe inconveniences, the hard ores ought to be cal- 
cined before they go to the mill, and the foft ones af- 
ter, but with proper additions. The irony ores, which 
refit the fire longer, are calcined with an addition of 
fulphur, or of fulphureous and antimonial matter, pro- 
portioned to the iron they contain; but fulphureous 


and antimonial ores. require to be calcined with the 


{coria of iron. ' Arfenical ores, or thofe mixed with 
orpiment and fandarac, are calcined with lead glance ; 
and thofe mixed with white or black bitumen, mult be 
calcined with iron fcoria or pounded limeftone. 
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Amalga- The impurities of ores, and the additions proper to ring; but this may be prevented by calcination before contd ye 
nation of he made to them, are determined by pounding them it is reduced to powder, or by lefs ftirring. In a great mia Ads 
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{carcely be avoided. It ferves the workmen as an in- Gee———w 


temy—— iron. If the {moke be white or black, it fhows a mix- 


ture of bitumen of thefe colours; if yellow, it fhows 
orpiment 3 if red, fandarac ; if greenifh-yellow, ful- 
phur. 

Salt ought not to be ufed in the calcination of ores, 
as it would calcine the filver; and the duration of the 
‘calcining muft be determined by the change of colour 
which the ores undergo by calcination by themfelves, 
and the brightnefs they affume by trituration with 
quickfilver. It is alfo a mark of fufficient calcination 
when antimonial and fulphureous ores no longer fend 
out adifagreeable fmoke ; if the thick and black fmoke 
of bituminous ores become white; and if the filver in 
the {tuff appears in white glittering {parks. — Vitriolic 
‘ores may alfo be calcined in the fame manner; but they 
require a longer time with the addition of alum and 
falt: they, however, require no farther addition in 
the {ubfequent operations ; and in the courfe of four 
days all their filver will be taken up by the quickfilver. 
Hefs quick filver will alfo be loft ; for as there is no occas 
fion for the frequent turning and working of the heap, 
a very {mall part of it only can be turned into ufelefs 
‘duft. Vitriolic ores ought always to be well wafhed 
with water before they are calcined; and if there is 
{till a fufpicion of their being vitriolic, they muft be 
tried by quickfilver : if it takes a lead-colour, the ftuff 
muft be wahhed till iron put into it no longer takes a 
copper colour. The lixivium is kept as an ufeful ad- 
dition to fome ores. 

Amalgamation, according to Alonfo Barba’s me- 
thod, is performed in three ways, viz. in heaps or 
‘caxons, in the boiler, and in mortars, 

1. Jn heaps. Before the operation takes. place in 
the large way, an effay is made of three or four pounds 
of the fine fifted powder taken from the general qnan- 
‘tity ; and according to the produce of this he calcu- 
lates that of the whole. He tries it alfo with quick- 
filver, to know perfeély the method he is to follow, 
and the additions that are to be made. In this ef- 
fay the following method is adopted: 31. The mat- 
ter is elixated, to extract the vitriol if there be any. 
2. One pound of the lixiviated matter is tried with 
quickfilver and falt, carefully obferving the colour and 
its change. If the quickfilver aflumes the appearance 
of filver filings, ‘and thefe quickfilver flakes become 
thinner and thinner, it proves that the amalgamation 
goes on fuccefsfully, and that there is no occafion for 
any addition. The whole is ftirred from time to time, 
till the quickifilver feems to diminith, and recover its 
natural form, but without dividing into fmall globules; 
‘after which the matter is to be wafhed, as all the filver 
is by that time completely taken up. The ores of 
Verenguela de Pacages are treated only with guickfilver 
and falt, and yet yield their full produce. 

When the ore turns black, iron is ddded; when of 
a light lead-colonr, tin; if a dark lead-colour, lead ; 
and if of a yellowifh or gold-colour, lime. "The three 


firft of thefe are ftyled. by Baron Born, very idle 
and ufelefs additions.”—The ore frequently divides 
into {mall and powdery globules, in confequence of 
%he hardnefs of the minerals, er from too-much fttir- 
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dex of the progrefs they have made, or fometimes as 
a direction how to operate; and has different names 
according to the caufe by which it is produced ; as 
quicklilver duft, the duft of addition, and filver duft. 
The firft of thefe arifes fimply from too great divifion, 
and is white without any quicknefs, fcarcely moving 
when the matter is ftirred with water: it fticks fome- 
what to the bottom, and runs into globules when bro- 
ken between the fingers. The fecond is produced by 
the amalgam of lead and tin; and, when preffed be- 
tween the fingers, unites with the quickfilver which 
had begun to combine with the filver. The third 
comes from the amalgam of filver: it finks towards 
the coarfer ftuff on the bottom, and floats about in 
flakes of different fizes ; turning into an amalgam when 
rubbed or prefled between the fingers. All of thefe 
are produced chiefly when there are lead, marcafite, 
and irony ores in the mixture; or by vitriol of copper, 
which is particularly proeduétive of this minute divifion 
of the quickfilver. ‘They are produced alfo by too 
plentiful an addition of falt, which thickens the water, 
and prevents the defcent of the particles of quick- 
filver, 

According to the produce of the effay the large 
heap is regulated. It is firft wetted with water, and 
mixed with the due proportion of falt ; but at the be- 
ginning only one third of the quickfilver and one half 
of the lead and tin are added. It is turned over once 
every day during the two firft days, becaufe the quick. 
filver being then uncombined would be apt to be 
driven off in {mall globules, and a great watte occa- 
fioned. The heap is likewife too much cooled by the 
addition of too much quickfilver at once; fo that%t is 
better to put it gradually to the other matters. The 
lead and tin are always thrown into the heap along 
with the quickfilver ; but too much of either is hurt- 
ful, by deadening the quickfilver, and preventing the 
amalgamation. All thefe additions, however, mutt vary 
according to circumftances ; obferving that the quan- 
ties added muft always be lefs and lefs in proportion as 
the amalgam advances to perfeétion. - The. matter 
fhould be kept rather dry than otherwife, and two 
parts of amalgam be in the heap to one of fluid quick- 
filver. T’oo great an abundance of this fluid mafs is 
very detrimental, on account of the quantity of quick- 
filver duft which it occafions ; and if the other ingre- 
dients are accidentally wafted, the duff of addition will 
be changed into quick/ilver duff; which having very 
little weight, will be poured off along with the water. 
But when hime is added, the whole mutt be mixed at 
once, and the entire heap turned over two or three 
days, till the quickfilver be added. _Too much lime 
prevents the union of the two metals, and is an incon- 
venience which cannot be remedied. 

The heaps are frequently turned’ and worked over 
after the firft two days, which is attended with feve- 
ral advantages ; as that the quickfilver is thus heated, 
more thoroughly mixed with the matter, and the fil- 
ver is purified by the frequent rubbing. The heaps, 
however, are fubje@ to various accidents, owing te 
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the difference between the various kinds of ores, which 
cannot always be exa¢tly known. When the quick- 
filver is deadened by too large an addition of lead, 
iron, tin, or lime, it lofes its oval form, and affumes 
a vermicular one: if fhaken in a glafs, or other veffel, 
without water, it adheres to the fides in threads, ‘and 
is unfit for taking up the filver. The beft remedy is 
vitriol of copper, or the lixivium of vitriolic ores al- 
ready mentioned ; or powder of copper may be thrown 
All additions of this kind, however, 
muft be made very cautioufly, and in confequence of 
experiments made by {mall effays, which determine 
the quantity of materials to be ufed. When the heaps 
have too much vitriol, without any correéting ingre- 
dient, the quickfilver has a leaden colour, and the 
fmaller particles affume a fpherical ferm. Iron might 
be added to abforb the too great quantity of vitriolic 
acid; but there is-no certain rule for the proportion 
to be added, fo that it muft be determined by expe- 
riment. 

When the quickfilver appears, on turning the heaps, 
like a bunch of grapes, this fhows an excefs of falt, 


-which prevents the quickfilver from combining with 


the filver : it is to be remedied by the-addition of fome 
coarfe {tuff which cleanfes the fluid. Some add afhes; 
but the beft and moft natural remedy is alum, which 
is found at Potofi in abundance, and whitens the fil- 
ver. Ifthe heap be not turned equally, or the quick- 
filver added at a proper time, or if the filver do not 
unite with it, fome of the filver will appear in a dry 
form, and lie on the coarfer ftuff like a cobweb; and 
if not fkimmed off in time, will be carried away’ by the 
wafhing water. T'o colle&t this dry filver, and the 


fineft quickfilver duit, fome filver amalgama is preiled 


upon it through a chamois fkin; and the whole is 
once more turned and worked over. The frequent 
turning, the heat of the climate and feafon, as well as 
the fermentation produced in the heap by the vitriol 
and other additions, all promote the amalgamation; but 
cold, negle& of ftirring, and the quickfilver affuming 
a lead-colour, are againit it. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult to determine the maturity of the heap, when 
all the filver is taken up, and the matter may go to 
the wafhing; though great inconveniences attend an 
ignorance in this refpect. If wafhed too foon, fome 
filver is left in-the leavings ; and if worked too long, 
there isalofs of quickfilver as well as time and la- 
bour. The difficulties attending the knowledge of 
this important point, are by our author enumerated 
as follow: “ The heap may appear not to require any 
additional quickfilver; the filver duft may appear to 
be completely colleéted ; that of quickfilver may be- 
gin to make its appearance; the amalgama may be- 
gin to appear pure, and to fhow a gold-colour; and 
yet filver may remain in the leavings. ‘The moft in- 
fallible tefl cf the maturity of the heap, is the eflay 
of the triturated ftuff by fire. If no filver is produced 
thereby, then fo much quickfilver is thrown into the 
heap, that it may contain three parts of amalgama to 
two of filver, or at leaft one part of quickfilver to 
two of amalgama. By this additional frefh quick- 
filver, all the duft of quickfilver, and the dry and un- 
combined quickfilver, are perfectly colle€ted; the amal- 
gam is the heavier for it, and finks the more readily 
to the bottom when brought to the wafhing-tub.— 
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Some clean quickfilver is alfo put into the bottom of Amalga- 


this tub; the infide of which mutt be lined with iron 
plate wel! cleaned, and rubbed with quickfilver ;” 
(though this laft operation feems to be quite fuperflu- 
aus, as mercury will not in the leaft unite with iron 
by rubbing.) <‘ The ftuff brought into the tub 
mutt be diluted with a great quantity of water, and 
be ftirred round with a peitle lined with iron-plate in 
fuch a manner that it may turn round fix times one 
way and fix times the other, always touching the bot- 
tom ; the unconnected bodies of quickfilver and amal- 
gam are thereby to meet, to combine, and to fall te 
the bottom. To recover the falt which had been mix. 
ed with the heap, the water muft be evaporated :’ 
but the Baron obferves, that at Shemmnitz no falt is 
recoverable from the lixivium ; and if any be recover- 
ed by the Spaniards, it only hows that they add tow 
much, and that part of the remainder is undecompo- 
fed by the vitriolic acid. The quickfilver is feparated 
from the amalgama much in the fame way as already 
defcribed. 

2. Amalgamation by boiling, was accidentally difco- 
vered by Barba, in an attempt to fix quickfilver.— 
On mixing filver ore finely powdered with quickfil- 
ver, and boiling it with water in a copper veffel; he 
found that the metals readily united; and thus having 
difcovered a fhorter method of amalgamation, he gradu- 
ally improved and introduced it into practice in Peru. 
In this operation the boilers muft be of copper, ear- 
then or other veffels being found not to anfwer: the 
copper alfo mult be pure, becaufe the quickfilver would 
diffolve the metals with which it is alloyed. They 
muft be in the fhape of inverted cones, and flat-bot- 
tomed. The under part has a rim of fix or eight 
inches high and half an inch broad, all beat of one 
piece. Other copper plates are fixed in the infide with 
copper nails ; and care muft be taken that it be water- 
tight, that no quickfilver may run off; and for the bet- 
ter fecurity, the infide of the boiler may be lined with 
lime and ox-blood. The boilers may be of any may- 
nitude ; their upper parts being furrounded with iron 
rings with ftrong handles, into which a crofs board is 
wedged. In the middle of this board is a hole for the 
{pindle to move in. The fpindle is of light wood, 
and moves on a brafs pivot in the bottom. It has 
four wooden wings, with three or four perpendicular 
bars, alfo of wood ; the fartheft from the fpindle being 
the fhorteft; the nigheft fo long as to {weep the bot- 
tom. It is turned by a moveable handle on the up- 
per end. 

Thefe boilers are put into an oblong furnace, ca- 
pable of holding 10 of them; the fire-place being in 
the middle, and the flame and {moke paffing under the 
boilers, and going out on both ends of the furnace by 
two chimnies. The fire being lighted, firft the wa- 
ter, then the fine ftuff, and at laft the quickfilver, is 
put in; obferving always that the bottom be fully co- 
vered with quickfilver. The water muft always be. 
kept boiling, otherwife the operation may be inter- 
rupted or become tedious: on account of the evapo- 
ration, the boilers muft be fupplied with a quantity-of 
water, in fmall quantities at a time, that the boiling 
be not checked. The ftuff muft be proportioned to. 
the fize of the boiler: if too little be put in, the amal- 
gamation goes on too flowly ; while too much would 
4 not 
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not allow the mafs to be thick enough, or to boil with 
fufficient freedom. Some of the amalgam is to be ta- 
ken out from time to time with a long laddle, and the 

rogrefs of the operation is judged of by the colour. 
The effay of the ftuff determines whether all the fil- 
ver be taken out of it in this manner. Some quick- 
filver is then thrown upon the furface of a fample of 
the boiled ftuff, and worked round with it in a veffel 
two or three times. If the quickfilver rifes and takes 
up fome of the ftuff, fome filver remains; if not, the 
whole is taken up. Then the fire is ftopped, the 
{pindle is taken out, and the water and ftuff let off, 
The coarfer matter on the quickfilver may at all events 
be wafhed in cold water, and go once more to the 
mill. Almoft the whole of the filver amalyama lies 
upon the furface of the quickfilver, immediately under 
the ftuff, fometimes four or five fingers thick ; the fire 
under the boilers preventing the filver from uniting 
with the quickfilver in the bottom. This metal, when 
poured off, muft be preffed and treated in the ufual 
manner. 

The advantages attending this method are, that the 
heat promotes the union of the metals, while the boil- 
ing of the water and ftirring of the mixture with the 
{pindle bring them more frequently in conta& with 
each other in a quarter of an hour,’ than they would 
be in feveral days in the common method ; by, which 
means the whole procefs is finifhed in about 24 hours 
Lefs quickfilver is alfo loft by it; for being always co- 
vered with water, it cannot evaporate ; and in well 
managed and fuccefsful operations, no quickfilver duit 
is produced: but the greateft recommendation is, that 
it 1s not attended with any lofs of filver, fo that even 
the pooreft ores will yield all that they contain. Bar- 
ba looks upon the profit of this method above the 
other to amount to 25 dollars for every heap of 50 
quintals ; even making allowance for the coals. The 
only objections are, that both filver and copper are 
apt to be loft by the corrofion of the copper-boilers : 
but if the copper be pure, there is no great reafon to 
be apprehenfive of any thing of this kind; or, at all 
events, the bottom of the boiler, which is conftantly 
expofed to the aétion of the quickfilver, may be fecu- 
red by a copper ring three or four inches high; and 
the bottom itfelf may be fecured in the fame manner; 
fo that when corroded they may be changed for new 
ones: or the boilers may be paved or lined with var- 
nifhes or mortars of different kinds; which will as ef. 
fectually prevent any lofs. While the whole is boil- 
ing, the quickfilver violently feizes on the other, me- 
tal ; by which means the amalgam is filled with many 
heterogencous particles. ‘Thefe are feparated by wafh- 
ing in quickfilver, on the furface of which they fwim 
like fcoria, and may eafily be taken off, till the 
quickfilver fhows its ufual brightnefs ; and as this can- 
not be done without taking off fome of the metals 
alfo, the {cum may be referved for the next operation. 
The advantage of amalgamation by boiling chiefly 
appears in this, that heaps, in which by too large 
additions, the quickfilver has been totally diflolved fo 
as to difappear, may be eafily cured by boiling them, 
sn iron or copper veflels with bits of iron; for then 
the quickfilver appears again in its proper. metallic 
form and brightnefs. 

3+ Amalgamation in mortars, It is difficult to pro- 
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cure the full produce from ores which contain native 
gold and filver either in the form of hajr or wire, or 
in larger lumps and nodules. Thefe cannot be com. 
pletely pounded, nor can 'they be amalgamated ; for the 
mercury will not diffolve the large particles of gold 
and filver ; and when they are treated by fire, the ftub- 
born nature of their matrices occafions a great lofs of 
metal. The following method of treating them in a 
mortar was difcovered by a Francifcan friar. 

A round conical hole is cut in a hard ftone, half 
afoot in diameter at top, of’an equal depth, and flop. 
ing into a truncated, or rather obtufe and nearly flat 
bottom, of about four inches in diameter.. Some 
quickfilver is poured into it, together with a propor- 
tional quantity of {mall bits of the native metal or 
ore; after which they are triturated with an iron 
pettle. By this violent trituration, the gold and filver 
combine with the quickfilver; and the finer, lighter 
fluff of red filver ore and other filyer calces, which are 
generally found with native filver, runs off by means 
of a fmall launder and current of water. It is not; 
however, fuffered to run away, but is left to fettle for 
common amalgamation. 

Mortars of the dimenfions above deferibed being 
too fmall for any confiderable quantity of ore, Barba 
propofes to fubititute in their place larger ftones of a 
concave figure, with vertical grinders, as in oil-mills ; 
or common horizontal and parallel grinders of the grilt- 
mill. The ore and quickfilver are put between thefe 
ftones. with a fmall ftream of water ; which, running 
off, will carry away the lighter ftuff, whilft the gold 
and filver will remain at the bottom, taken up by 
the quickfilver, 


There are feveral other methods of amalgamation 
defcribed in Baron Born’s work, as practifed by the 
Spaniards of South America: but as all of them agree 
in the moft material circumftances with thofe already 
mentioned, we fhall only farther take notice of that 
invented by the Baron himfelf, and by him lately in- 
troduced at Shemnitz in Lower Hungary. 

This method is very pompoufly related, and at 
great length, in his work on the fubje&. His theory 
contains the following particulars : 

1. Quickfilver has a tendency to unite with other 
metals aud femimetals, and to quicken or animate them 
according to certain laws of affinity which are deter. 
mined by experience. 

2. It unites with gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, bif= 
muth, and zinc, without heat; but with other metals 
and femimetals it will not unite but in a flate of fu- 
fion. It unites with tin and bifmuth more ealily than 
with geld and filver; and with thefe more readily 
than with copper. 

3- The union of quickfilver with other metals js 
promoted by heat. 

4. This union is alfo greatly promoted by mechani. 
cal comminution, 

5. No amalgamation, or only a very flow and par- 
tial one, will take place, if the furface of the quick- 
filver or metallic particles be covered with a coat of 
heterogeneous matter; which happens chiefly in the 
amalgamation of ores where the fine particles of the 
Metal are involved in fulphur and arfenic, 

6. Hence it is neceilary to free the noble metals 
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from the ftony matter which furrounds them, and to 
reduce the bafer ones from their calciform to a me- 
tallic ftate, before they can be amalgamated with fuc- 
cefs. 

7. Particles of gold and filver may be freed from 
the ftony matters which involve them by trituration ; 
and from fulphur and arfenic, by calcination. 

8. In calcination, fome part of the fulphur is de- 
ftroyed, and vitriolic acid difengaged ; which, combi- 
ning with the earthy matters contained in the qre, as 
well as the calces of the bafer metals mixed with it, 
ftill leave the gold and. filver involved: whence it is 
neceflary to employ fuch chemical agents as will free 
the particles of thefe metals from their heterogeneous 
coat, and keep their furface as well as that of the 
quickfilver clean, without aéting cither upon the gold 
or filver. Thefe agents are principally the mineral 
acids, which aét varioufly according to their dtfferent: 
natures. The marine acid is moft efficacious for gold 
or filver ores; but it would be exceedingly expenfive 
to ufe it in its proper form, fo that it is neceflary to 
cake fome method of expelling it extemporaneoufly 
from common falt by means of oil of vitriol. 

9. The calcined ore, when pulverifed, muft be 
wetted with water, for the purpofe- of diffolving the 
difengaged vitriolic acid and the earthy and metallic 
neutral falts, which are produced by it in. proportion 
to the fulphur contained’ in the ore. Vitriol is. pro- 
duced by calcination only in this. proportion ; and 
hence if the ore does not naturally: contain a fuffici- 
ency of fulphur to produce vitriol for the purpofe of 
decompofition, it will be neceflary to add: fomething: 
of this kind. Vitriol of copper or of iron. will an- 
fwer, but the former is preferable. If, therefore, the 


pulverifed ore, whieh has once gone tirough the pro- 
cefs of amalgamation, fhould ftill appear to contain: 
gold or filver, mix it with fome additional vitriol and 


common falt.; leave it for fome time to macerate by 
itfelf ;. and, at:a-fecond trituration with quickfilver, a- 
confiderable quantity of filver will be found: in the: 
amalgama which had not been extraéted in. the firlt,. 
though common falt had been ufed-in it. Thus the 
common falt may be decompofed in the wet way. 

10. To decompofe the common falt in the dry way, 
the ore muft be properly flamped>and fifted, and the 
mixtures made up with a proportional quantity. of 
pulverifled common er rock falt, and then undergo an 


adequate calcination in an open fire. Thus the coms. 


mon. {alt willbe decompofed according to the nature 


of the mixture; either by the vitriolic acid produced: 


by the decompofition of the fulphur, or otherwife.—- 
T’he muriatic acid, thus difengaged, diffolves the he- 
terogeneous particles in which the metals are involved; 
and allows the quickfilver to at upon them much more: 
effetually than it could have been enabled’ to do. by 
any mechanical comminution ; and this the more fo 
as it takes up even thofe particles of dephlogiftica- 


ted iron upon which the other acids. are incapable. 


of acting. 


11. ‘fhe calcination and corrofion of the bafer me-- 
tals is indifpenfably neceflary, efpecially in a natural! 
combination of gold and copper; for the affinity of 


thefe two is fo ftrong, that unlefs the latter be per- 


Gly calcined, or otherwife removed, very little of the 
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gold can be extracted. The feparation will alfo be 
promoted by the addition of fulphureous fubftances. 
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following rules concerning amalgamation. 

‘sy, [he ores and mixtures previous to their amal- 
gamation mutt be mechanically comminuted, and re- 
duced to a fine powder, by {tamping, grinding, and 
fifting, that the furfaces of the particles, and their 
points of contact, may be increafed and multiplied. 

«¢2. This powder mult be calcined, that, befides the 
pure particles of the nobler metals, thofe which are 
difguifed in the ore may be difengaged and laid bare 
by defulphuration and calcination, 

«<2. If before its calcination no: common falt was 
added, it muft be added’ afterwards ;- then it muft be 
triturated with a proportionate quantity of quickfilver 
and water, long» enough, and in fuch a manner, that. 
the quickfilver, by an: uninterrupted motion of the 
whole mafs, may come into repeated contact with the 
difengaged' gold and filver particles, and take thenz. 
up. 

«4, As much depends on the juft-mentioned propor- 
tions, the infpector, direCtor, or matter of the work,. 
muft be well acquainted with the elective attraction of: 
bodies, that forming a juft idea of, and judgment ony. 
their different mechanical’ or chemical decompoiition 
and combination, he may remedy and remove fuch un- 
toward difficulties and impediments in the procefs as 
may, and will fometimes, prevent its full fuccefs.?” 

The various fteps by which the metals are extracted” 
from their ores, according to. the Baron’s method, “ares. 
1. Stamping, grinding, and fifting. 2. Calcination ; 
after whichthe grinding and fifting muft be repeated. 
3. Triturations 4. Wafhing of the refiduum. 5. E+ 
liquation of the amalgama. 6. Heating of the fame. 
7. Diftillation of the quickfilver prefied from the amals 
gam. 7 Refining of the heated amalgam. 8. Exs 
tracting from the refidua fuch parts of the noble mes 
tals as may ftill-be contained in ‘them. ; 

1. Stamping, grinding, and fifting. ‘The Baron recom. 
mends dry-ftamps and mills.for this purpofe ; as wet- 
ftamps, he fays, ‘ would bring on great lofs of filver, 
and expenfive contrivances ‘to prevent or recover Ele 
On the other hand, E.’Rafpe, the tranflator ef his, 
work, fays,. that. “ late experiments have proved fo 
much in favour of the wet {tamps, that they have ac« 
tually been adopted as great improvements.” — 

The contents of the ores are accurately inveftigated: 
by effays before any thing is done in the large way. 
The ores. are delivered to the refpective mills; the: 
fmaller ores are paffed over-a brafs fieve, the methes of 
which are about one-tenth of an inch wide, that the 
finer particles may be feparated and not fent to the 
{tamps, which would occafion fome walte, efpecially. 
in the dry way. The finer fand is-fent direCtly to the 
mill; and the-big lumps to the ftamp. Each box, or 
fet of ftamps, has three ftamp-heads, weighing 40 or 
54 pounds, the fole being: of cait-iron. The matter 
is every now andthen wetted with: water to pre~ 
vent the finer parts from flying off, When the ore is 
{ufficiently beat inthe ftamps, it is afterwards fifted, 
and the coarfe part returned to the ftamp.. When the 
coarfeft part is reduced in this mapner to the fize of 
coarfe fand, it is fent to the mill; the running {tone of 

which 
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Amatga which muft be kept clofe in a box, and nothing left 
pericn of open but the admiffion-funnel. The millftones are a 
pol@end ytd of porphyry, and the fieves of brafs-wire. 
iver Ores. 


Leet 2» Cralcination. The ore being reduced to a fufficient 
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alfo determined by experience, that the excefs of silver Orde 


quickfilver never does any hurt, while too {mall a —~.ws» 


degree of finenefs, 1s next carried to the calcining fur- 
nace; previous to which it is again to be tried by ef- 
fay, and to have the proper, additions according to its 
nature. When the furnwe is properly heated,, the 
whole quantity of ore deftined to one furnace, about 
30 quintals, is brought up to the top by wheel-bar- 
rows; and being {pread as even as may be, the proper 
quantity of falt and lime is. fifted over it, and the 
whole turned with crooks and rakes till it be perfectly 


quantity never fails to be difadvantageous. 

With regard to the eonftruction of the boilers, it is 
needlefs to be particular, as thofe recommended by A 
lonfo Barba feem to be very adequate to the purpofes. 
Heat is required; but it is not neceflary that the mat- 
ter fhould boil, a moderate fire being fufficient for mas 
king the metals unite. Nor is there occafion for more 
water than what will make the matter liquid. The 
{lirring apparatus is put in motion by the crank of a 


mixed. The calcination is then performed in the fol- water wheel, and a horizontal rack with cogs; whichy 
lowing manner: The back-door being carefully fhut, being properly fixed in a groove by crofs bars, flides 


eight hundred weight of the matter, prepared as al- 
ready mentioned, is let down through a funnel upon 
the upper hearth. Here it is again to be {pread and 
allowed to dry before it is put down on the lower 
hearth; and as foon as this is done, another quantity 
is put upon the upper hearth, that the two operations 
may regularly fueceed each other. 

Our author defcribes. at great length all the minu- 
tie of this operation: but, as he juitly obferves, «* Ex- 
perience auc pradtice are, and mult be, the beft teach- 
ers; for there are many things which muft be attended 
to, and which words and defcriptions will hardly make 
intelligible.” We hall therefore only obferve, that the 
calcining furnace muft be kept heated day and night : 
but while the ore is fhoved down from the upper to 
the lower hearth, the fire mult be kept very moderate; 
and during the calcination it will be neceffary to keep 
the matter conttantly turning with iron rakes, the 
combs or teeth of which are from four to eight inches 
long. . 

‘The grinding and fifting after calcination is only 
neceflary when the matter has run into hard indiffo- 
luble clots. during the operation;.and is performed in a 
grinding and fifting mill, which turns by water ; but 
which it is unneceflary here to defcribe, as. every pol- 
feffor of mines would choofe fuch mechanical contri- 
wances as beft fuit his purpofe. 

3. Trituration, boiling, and. amalgamation. After the 
ores have been: properly calcined and pounded, the 
fuccefs of the amalgamation depends moftly on the 
proportions of quickiilver and water which are added 
to the-ftuff, andthe conftruétion of the ftirring appa- 
ratus by which the whole is kept in conftant motion 
and mutual contaét. The lighter the ftuff, the more 
voluminous and bulky it will prove,, and confequently 
the gold and filver will be the more difperfed: in which 
cafe the quantity. of quickfilver muft be proportioned 


-to the mafs, that notwithftanding its conitant gravita- 


tion towards the bottom it may the more frequently 
come into contact with-the gold and filver. It ats in 
proportion to its bulk and furface. A larger quantity 
is therefore advifable, as. it not only forms a larger 
furface on the bottom of the veffel, but comes likewife 
into conta&t with the gold and filver more frequently ; 
nor is there any greater lofs of quickfilver to be ap- 
prehended on-that account: A larger proportion of 
fluid metal ‘is in: particular neceflary when the matter 


‘is mixed with léad’or antimony: for, by taking up 


the lead, it becomes proportionably lefs active and fit 
for the reception of gold and filver; and turning greafy 


forward and backward on brafs rollers and cafters, 
The cogs of this rack catch into thofe of the perpens 
dicular trundle and fpindle of the ftirrers,; which turns 
rouad twice by three and an’ half feet’ motion of the 
fliding rack. The whole moves quicker or flower in 
proportion to the box of water thrown upon the wheel ; 
and the quicker motion of the rack produces of cqurfe 
a quicker turn and better trituration. The ftirrers mutt 
be circular fegments correfponding with the fides and 
bottom of the boiler, otherwife their motion is irres 
gular and unfatisfa@tory. The time of trituration, as des 
pending on the nature of the ore, muft be determined 
by experience. 
4. The wafbing of the triturated leavings or refiduune 
is performed in large tubs, and requires no particular 
defeription, farther than that it be continued till all the: 
foluble matter be got out ; and for this purpofe there 
muft be a contrivance for ftirring. the matter all the 
time it is wafhing. 
5+ Eliquation of the. quickfilver: and:amalgama, For-- 
merly this :was-performed in bags made of deer-fkins; . 
ftrongly compreffed with engines.for the purpofe; but 
this being found too.expenfive, it ismow-done by {mall 
quantities at a time, and preffed only by the hand till 
the ball of amalgam yields nc more quickfilver. A 
fmall quantity always remains in the quickfilver which 
pafes through; and this quantity isthe greater in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the amalgam when prefled. 
6. The difillation of the amalgam is. performed per 
defcenfum in lavge iron pots. The undermoft ftands 
upright to its middle in a ftream of cold running wa- 
“ter which paffes under the hearth; the upper part 
hardly appearing two inches.above it: Thg amalgam, 
made up into balls, is. placed in iron cullenders fixed « 
upon a tripod fet.in the bottom of. the lower pot, 
and covered in the infide with a coarfe cloth. The 
upper pot is inverted’ on the lower one ; and the junc- 
ture being luted, the fire is put all round the outer 
one, and the heat.paffing through to. the amalgam 
quickly liquefies it, and raifes the quick filver in vapour,.. 
which condenfes in the under pot continually kept 
cool by the ftream of. water. The upper pot is kept 
in a ftrong red heat for five or fix hours; by which 
means the cloth is-entirely converted into tinder, fo- 
that the cullenders. muit afterwards be cleaned with a 
brafs: brufh. 
The other operations contain nothing particular but 
what may be eafily underftodd from what has been ale- 
ready delivered. 
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§ 1. Copper is found under ground in three diffe- 
rent forms: 1. Native or virgin copper diverfely ra- 
mified, which is much more rare than native filver. 
This native copper is not fo duétile as copper purified 
by fufions from the ore (a). . 2. Copper is found in 
form of calx, of verdigrife, of precipitates. Such 
are the minerals called filly copper ores, and feveral 
white and green earths. Thefe matters are only cop- 
per almoft pure and but little mineralifed, but which 
has been corroded, diffolved, precipitated, calcined by 
faline matiers, by the action of the\air, of water, and 
of earths(n). 3. Copper is frequently in a truly mi- 
neral flate, that is, combined with fulphur and with 
arfenic, with other metallic matters mixed with earths, 
and enveloped in different matrices (c). Thefe are the 
true copper ores. ‘They have no regular forms ex- 
cept they partake of the nature of pyrites. Their 
colours are very different, which depend chic fly on the 
proportion of the mineral fubflances compofing them. 
Laftly, in almoft all of them we may perceive green or 
blue colours, which always indicate_an erofion or cal- 
cination of the copper. Mott copper ores contain al- 
fo fome iron or ferruginous earth, to which the ochrey 
colour is to be attributed, which might make us believe 
them to be ores of iron. Ores which contain much iron 
are the moft difficultly fufible. 

Copper ores have almoft all a yellow, golden, and 
fhining colour, by which they are eafily diftinguifhed. 
Some of them are coloured with irifes, and frequenily 
have {pots of verdigrife, by which alfo they are diftin- 
guifhable from other ores, 

Many copper ores are alfo rich in filver. Such is 
that called the white copper ore, the colour of which 
is rather occafioned by arfenic than by filver, although 
it contains fo much filver as to be enumerated by fe- 
veral mineralogifts amongtt filver ores. 

Laftly, the pyrites of a golden yellow colour which 
contains copper and fulphur, and the white pyrites 
which contains copper and arfenic, are confidered as 
copper ores by feveral chemifts and naturalifts. Hene- 
Kel and Cramer remark, that no proper ore of copper 


§ 2. Ores of copper may be effayed in methods fimi- 
lar to thofe employed for {melting of large quantities 
of ores (Part III. ), or they may in general be effayed 
by the following proceffes. 


PRO 0 8 8) 8 
To reduce and precipitate copper from a pure and fufible 
ore in a clofe veffel, 

** Mix one, or, if you have {mall weights, two do- 
cimattical centners of ore beat extremely fine, with fix 
centners of the black flux; and having put them into 
a crucible or pot, cover them one inch high with com- 
mon falt, and prefs them down with your finger: but 
let the capacity of the veffel be fuch that it may be 
only half full; fhut the veffel clofe, put it into the fur- 
nace $ heap coals upon it, fo that it may be covered 
over with them a few inches high; govern the fire in 
fuch a manner that it may firft grow flightly red-hot. 
Soon after you will hear your common falt crackle; 
and then there will be a gentle hiffing noife. So lomg 
as this lafts, keep the fame degree of fire till it is 
quite over. Then increafe fuddenly the’ fire, either 
with the funnel and cover put upon the furnace, or 
with a pair of bellows applied to the hole of the bot- 
tom part, that the veffel may grow very red-hot. Thus 
you will reduce and precipitate your copper in about 
a quarter of an hour: then take out the veffel, and 
ftrike with a few blows the pavement upon which you 
put it, that all the fmall grains of copper may be col- 
le&ted in one mafs. 

‘* Break the veffel, when grown cold, in two, from 
top to bottom, as nearly as you can: if the whole 
procefs has been well performed, you will find a folid, 
perfectly yellow and malleable regulus adhering to the 
bottom of the veffel, with fcorias remaining at top of 
a brown colour, folid, hard, and fhining, from which 
the regulus muft be feparated with feveral gentle blows 
of ahammer; this done, weigh it, after having wiped 
off all the filthinefs, 

A foft, dufty, and very black feoria, is a fign of a 
fire not fufficiently ftrong. Small neat grains of cop- 


per 
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(a) Native copper is folid; or conlifting of friable maffes, 
called cement or ziment copper; or forming cryttallized cubes 


B) Calciform ores are either pure calces of copper, 
and the red indurated calx, called improperly 


with eyp/um, an indurated green ore, 

(c) Copper is mineralifed, 1. By Sulphur, 
pri vitrea Wallerii). 2. By fulphurated iron, 
of a brown yellow colour. It is a kind of 
Sometimes it is of a blackith grey colour, 


fometimes of a reddifh yellow, and tarnifhed with 


or are mixed with heterogeneous matters. 
are loofe friable ochre, called caruleum montanum mountain-blue,’”’ 


Slafs copper ore. 
. calx of copper is mixed with calcareous earth, forming a mountain-blue ; with iron, 
called malachites; and with 
forming the grey copper ore, 
forming the hepatic copper 
cupreous pyrites, and is called by Cronftedt minera cuprt pyritacea. 
and is then called pyrites cupri grifcus (minera cupri grifea Wallerii); 
blue irifes on its furface, 


formed by precipitation of cupreous vitriolic waters, 
or grains, leaves, branches, or filaments. 

1. The pure 
and viride montanum «6 mountain-green ;” 
2. Mixed calciform ores are thofe in which the 
forming a black calx ; 
guartz, a red ore. 

improperly called vitreous (minera cu- 
ore (minera cupri hepatica Wallerii) 


when it is called minera cupri 


lazurea ; when of a yellowith green colour, it is the pyrifes cupri flavo-viridefcens (cuprum fulphure et ferro 


mineralifatum Wallerii) ; and when of a pale yellow colour, it is the pyrites cupri palhdé flavus. 
above pyritaceous ores contain alfo fome arfenic, but their fulphur is predominant. 
(Minera cupri alba Wallerii). 

4. Copper diffolved by vitriolic acid. Native blue vitriol, 5. Copper united with bitumens. 
This is a pit-coal, from the ashes of which copper is obtainable, 


by fulphur, iron, and arfenic. White co 
filver. 
ore. 


weral called Lupfer nickel, 


per ore 


Mott of the 
3. Copper mineralifed 
This ore contains alfo fome 
Copper-coal 
6. Copper is alfo found in the mi« 


a. IV. 


ME TAL 


aying ofper redueed but not precipitated, and adhering ftill to 


bres of 
opper. 


feorias, efpecially not very far from the bottom, and 
an unequal and ramificated regulus, are figns of the 
fame thing. A folid, hard, fhining, red-coloured 
fcoria, efpecially about the regulus, or even the regu- 
lus itfelf when covered with alike {mall cru‘, are 
figns of an excefs in the degree and duration of the 
nre. 

“‘ Remarks. All the ores which are eafily melted 
in the fire are not the objects of this procefs; for they 
mutt alfo be very pure. Such are the vitreous copper 
ores.”? (Mr Cramer means, it is prefumed, the red 
calciform ore, called improperly g/a/s ore, and not the 
minera cuprs vitrea of Wallerius, which being com- 
pofed of copper mineralifed by fulphur, could not be 
treated properly by this procefs, in which no prévious 
roafting is required. ‘The fulphur of this ore would 
with the alkali of the black flux form a hepar, from 
which the metal would not precipitate). ‘ But efpe- 
cially the green and azure-coloured ores, and the ce- 
ruleum and viride montanum, which are not very diffe- 
rent from them. But if thereis a great quantity of 
arfenic, fulphur, or of the ore of another metal and 
femimetal joined to the ore of copper, then you will 
never obtain a malleable regulus of pure copper, tho’ 
ores-are not always rendered refractory by the prefence 


of thefe.”* 
PURO: 6: Eo) GS. Ti 


To reduce and precipitate copper out of ores rendered re- 
frattory by earth and fiones that cannot be waked off. 


«‘ Beat your ore into a moit fubtile powder, of 
which weigh one or two centners, and mix as much 
fandiver to them. This done, add four times as much 
of the black flux with refpeét to the ore; for by this 
means, the fterile terreftrial parts are better difpofed 
to a {corification, and the reducing and precipitating 
flux may act more freely upon the metallic particles 
freed from all their incumbrances. 

‘¢ As for the reit, make the apparatus as in aft 
procefs: but you muft make-the fre a little ftronger 
for about half an hour together. When the veflel is 
grown cold and broken, examine the {corias, whether 
they are as they ought to be. The regulus will be 
as fine and ductile as the foregoing. 

“ Remarks. As thefe copper ores hardly conceal 
any fulphur and arfenic in them, the roafting would 
be of no effect, and much copper would be lott. For 
no metallic calx, except thofe of gold and filver, im- 
properly fo called, can be roafted, without you find a 
part of the metal loft after the reduGtion. 


PR @ © ES 67 “314, 


To precipitate copper out of an ore (D) that contains 
iron. 


* Do all according to lat procefs. But you will 
find, after the veffel is broken, a regulus upon no ac- 
count fo fine, but lefs du&tile, wherein the genuine 
colour of the copper does not perfe@ly appear, and 
which muft be further purified. 


8 ko ey, 


“ Remarks. 
fo {trong that the iron fhould turn to a regulus. But 
as copper is the menftruum of iron, which is of itfelf , 
very refractory in the fire; for this reafon, while the 
ere and the flux are moft intimately mixed and con- 
founded by trituration, the greateft part of the iron be- 
ing diffolved by the copper, turns into a regulus along 
with it.” 


FoR OD CR 8S BY, 
The roafing of a pyritofe, fulphureous, arfenical, femimes 


tallic, copper ore. 


«¢ Break two docimattical centners of the ore to & 
coarfe powder, put them into a teft covered witha 
tile, and place them under the muffle of a docimatftical 
furnace. But the fire muft be fo gentle, that the 
mufile may be but faintly red-hot. When the ore has. 
decrepitated, open the teft and continue the fire for 
a few minutes; then increafe it by degrees, that you 
may fee the ore’ perpetually fmoking a little: in the 
mean time, it is alfo proper now and then to ftir it up 
with an iron hook. The fhining particles will aflume 
a dark red or blackifh colour, ‘This done, take out 
the teft, that it may grow cold. If the fmall grains 
are not melted, nor ftrongly adherent to each other, 
hitherto all will be well; but if they run again in- 
to one fingle cake, the procefs muft be made again. 
with another portion of the ore, in a more gentle 
fire. 

«© When the ore is grown cold, beat it to a powder 
fomewhat finer, and roaft it by the fame method as 
before; then take it out, and if the powder is not 
melted yet, beat it again to a moft fubtile powder; in 
this you are to take care that nothing be loft. 

<¢ Roaft the powder in a fire fomewhat ftronger, 
but for a few minutes only. Hf you do.not then find 
the ore any way inclined to melt, add a little tallow, 
and burn it away under the muffle, and do the fame 
another time again, till, the fire being very bright, 
you no longer perceive any fulphureous, arfenical, un- 
pleafant {mell, or any fmoke; and there remains no- 
thing but a thin, foft powder, of a dark red, or 
blackifh colour. 

‘© Remarks, Every pyrites contains iron, with an 
unmetallic earth; to which fulphur or arfenic, and 
moft commonly both, always join. LBefides, there is: 
copper in many pyrites; but fometimes more and 
foretimes lefs: fome of them are altogether deftitute of 
copper; therefore, fo much as pyrites differ with re- 
gard to the proportion of their conttituent particles,. 
fo much do they differ as to their difpofition in the 
five. For inftance, the more copper there’ is in py- 
rites, the more it inclines-to colliquation. The more 
fulphur and arfenic it has in it, the more quickly the 
melting of it will be procured, and the reverfe: the 
more iron and unmetallic earth it contains, the more it. 
proves refractory in the fire. Now if fuch pyrites 
melt in the roafting, as happens to fome of them if 
they grow but red-hot, the fulphur and arfenic that 
lies hidden therein are fo firrétly united with the fixeds 
part, that you would in vain attempt to diflipate them. 

Nays. 


(>) Mr Cramer-ftill means the calciform ores only, and not the mineralifed ores of copper. 
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The fire ufed in this operation is not Effaying of 


Ores of 
Copper. 
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Effaying of Nay, in this café, when it is reduced again into a 


Part I 


copper, which is brought about by means of the black Eff aying 
Ores 0 


Ores of Arise: 


a 


Copper. 


powder, it requires a much greater time and accuracy 
in the regimen of the fire to perform the operation. 
For this reafon, it is much better to repeat it with new 
pyrites. But you can roaft no more than the double 
quantity at once of the ore you have a mind to em- 
ploy in the foregoing-experiment; to the end that, the 
precipitation by fufion not fucceeding, there may re- 
main full another portion entire ; left you fhould be 
obliged to repeat a tedious roafting, If you fee the 
figns of a ferreous refractory pyrites, the operation 
muft be performed with a greater fire, and much more 
quickly. However, take care not to do it with too 
siolent a fire: for a great deal of copper is confumed 
not only by the arfenic, but alfo by the fulphur; and 
this happens even in veffels fhut very clofe, when the 
fulphur is expelled bya fire not quite fo ftrong; which 
a reiterated and milder fublimation of the fulphur i in 
a veflel both -very cleam*and: well clofed will clearly 
fhow, 

‘© When the greateft part of the fulphur and the 
arfenic is diflipated by fuch caufes as promote colli- 
quation, you may make a ftronger fire: but then it is 
proper to add a little of fome fat body; for this 
diffolves mineral fulphur: ,it changes the mixture ef 
it in fome part, which, for inftance, confifts in a 
certain proportion of acid and phlogifton; and at 
the fame time hinders the metallic earth from be- 
ing reduced into copper, by being burnt to an ex- 
cefs. From thefe effects, the reafon is plain, why 
aflayers produce lefs metals ‘in the trying of veins of 
-copper, lead, and tin, than fkilful fmelters do in large 
operations. For the former perferm the roafting un- 
der a muffle, with a clear fire, and without any oily 
‘reducing menftruum ; whereas the latter perform it in 
the middle of .charcoal or of wood, which perpetually 
emit a reductive phlogifton. 

“© The darker and blacker'‘the powder of the roatt- 
ed ore appears, the more copper you may expeé from 
it. But the redder it looks, the lefs copper and the 
amore iron it affords; for roafted copper diffolved by 
‘fulphur or the acid of it is very black, and iron, on the 


econtrary, very red. 


PioRi OE. BS Si. 


“The precipitation. of copper out of roafted ore of the laft 
procefs. 


«¢ Divipe the roafted ore into two parts: each of 
vchem fhall go for a centner: add to it the fame weight 
«of fandiver, and four times as much of the black flux, 
and mix them well together. .As for the reft, do all 
according to the procefsI.: the precipitated regulus 
will be half malleable, fometimes quite brittle, now 
and then pretty-much like pure copper in its colour, 
but fometimes whitifh, and even blackifh. ‘Whence it 
is molt commonly called diack copper, though it is not 


always of fo dark a dye. 


«It is eafy to conceive, that thete is as great a 
alifference between the feveral kinds of that metal call- 
ed black copper, as there is between the pyritofe and 
other copper ores accidentally mixed with other me- 
tallic.and femi-metallic bodies. For all the metals, 
the ores of which are intermixed with the copper ores, 
ay reduced, are precipitated together with the 

N22 


Wherefore iron, lead, tin, the reguline part of 
antimony, bifmuth, moft commonly are mixed with 
black copper in a multitude of different proportions. 
Nay, it is felf-evident, that gold and filver, which are 
diffolvable by all thefe matters, are collected in fuch 
a regulus when they have been firft hidden in the 
ore. Befides, {ulphur and arfenic are not always alto- 
gether abfent. ‘For they can hardly be expelled fo 
perfeetly by the many preceding roaltings, but there 
remain fome vettizes of them, which are not diflipated 
by a fudden melting, efpecially in a clofe veflel, 
wherein the flux f{wimming at top hinders the action 
of the air. Nay, arfenic is rather fixed by the black 
flux, and affumes a reguline femi-metallic form, while 


it is at the fame time preferved from diflipating by the. 


copper, 


PUR O CeE:. 8.5 VE 
To reduce black copper into pure copper by fcorification. 


«< SeparaTeE a fpecimen of your black copper, of 


the weight of two {mall docimaftical centners at leaft3 * 


and do it in the fame manner, and with the fame pre- 
cautions, as if you would detect a sey of filver in 
black copper. < 

“¢ Then with lute and coal-duft ‘dake a bed in the 
cavity of a teft moiftened: when this bed is dry, put 
it under the muffle of the docimattical furnace, in the 
open orifice of which there muft be bright burning 
coals, wherewith the teft muft likewife be furrounded 
on all parts. When the whole is perfe@ly red-hot, put 
your copper into the fire, alone, if it contains lead ; 
but if it is altogether deftitute of it, add a fmall quan- 
tity of olafs of lead, and with a pair of hand-bellows ins 
creafe the fire, that the whole may melt with all fpeed: 
this done, let the fire be made a little violent, and fuch 
as will fuffice to keep the metallic mafs well melted, 
and not much greater. ‘The melted mafs will boil, and 
{corias will be produced, that will gather at the cir- 
cumference. All the heterogeneous matters being at 
laft partly diffipaced, and partly turned to fcorias, the 
furface of the pure melted copper will appear. So foon 
as you fee it, take the pot out of the fire, and extin- 
guifh it in water: then examine it in a balance; and 
if lead has been at firft mixed with your black-copper, 
add to the regulus remaining of the pure copper one 

isth part of its weight which the copper has loft by 
means of the lead, then break it with a vice; and thus 
you will be able to judge by its colour and malleabi- 
lity, and by the furface of it after it is broken, whe- 
ther the purifying of it has been well performed er no; 
But whatever caution you may ufe in the performing 
of this pr rocefs, the prodad will neverthlefs be always 
lefs in proportion than what you can get by a greater 
opefation, provided the copper be well purified in the 
{mall trial. 

“ Remarks. This is the! laft purifying of copper, 
whereby the feparation of the heterogeneous bodies be- 
gun in the foregoing procefs is completed as perfectly 
asit poflibly can be. For, except gold and filver, all 
the other metals and femimetals are partly diffipated 
and partly burnt, together with the fulphur and arfe- 
nic. For in the fufion they either turn of themfelves 
to {coria or fumes, or this is perfomed by means of 

irony 


Coppe 
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Mlaying iron, which chiefly abforbs femimetals, fulphur,-and ars 
Ores of fenic, and the deftruétion of it is at the fame time ace 


Jopper, 


celerated by them. Thus the copper is precipitated 
out of them pure; for it is felf-evident, that the un- 
metallic earth is expelled, the copper being reduced 
from a vitrefcent terreftrial to a metallic ftate, and the 
arfenic being diflipated by means of which the faid 
earth has been joined to the coarfer regulufes of the 
firft fufion. But there is at the fame time a good 
quantity of the copper that gets into the feorias: how- 
€ver, a great part of it may be reduced out of them 
by repeating the fufion. 

*¢ The fire in this procefs muft be applied with all 
imaginable fpeed, to make it foon run: for if you ne- 
glect this, much of your copper is burnt ; becaufe 
copper that is only red-hot, cleaves much fooner, and 
in much greater quantity, into half-{corified fcales, 
than it is diminifhed in the fame time when melted. 
Flowever, too impetuous a fire, and one much great- 
er than is neceffary for the fufion of it, deftroys a 
much greater quantity of it than a fire fufficient only 
to put it in fufion would do. For this reafon, when 
the purifying is finifhed, the body melted muft be ex- 
tinguifhed in water together with the veffel, left, be- 
ing already grown hard, it fhould ftill remain hot for 
a while; which muit be done very carefully to pre- 
vent dangerous explofions. : 

“ The fcoria of the above procefs frequently con- 
tains copper. ‘To extraét which, let two or three do- 
cimattical centners of the feoria, if it be charged with 
fulphur, be beat to a fubtile powder, and mix it, either 
alone, or, if its refractory nature requires it, with 
fome very fufible common pounded glafs without a 
reducing faline Hux, and melt it in a clofe veffel, and 
ina fire having a draught of air; by which you will 
obtain a regulus. 

«* But when the feoria has little or no fulphur at 
all in it, take one centner of it, and with the black 
flux manage it as you do the fufible copper ore, 
(procefs I.) by which you will havea pure regulus.” 


ERO Ee Bi Ver 


The following procefs is tranflated from Mr Gellert’s 
Lilements of Effaying, and defcribes a new method of 
effaying ores, concerning which, fee the feétion Of 
Efjaying in general, p. 338. col. 2. 

To cflay copper ores. 

Roast a quintal of ore [in the manner defcribed 
in procefgs IV.]: add to it an cqual quantity of bo- 
rax, half a quintal of fufible glafs, anda quarter of a- 
quintal of pitch: put the mixture in a crucible, the 
inner furface of which has been previoufly rubbed with 
a fluid pafte of charcoal duft and water: cover the 
whole with pounded glafs mixed with a little borax, 
or with decrepitated fea-falt: put a lid on the cru- 
ctble, which you will place in an air-furnace, or in a 
blaft-furnace : when the fire fhall have extended to the 
bottom of the coals, let it be excited brifkly during 
half an hour, that the crucible may be of a brifk red 
colour: then withdraw. the crucible, and when it js 
cold break it: obferve if the fcoria be well made: fe- 
parate the regulus, which ought to be femi-duGile ; 
and weigh it, ‘This regulus is black copper ; which 
uit be purified, as in procefs VI. 

Vor. XI. Part IL, 
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If the ore be very poor, and inveloped in much Eflaying 


earthy and ftony matters ; to a quintal of it, a quintal ° 


and a half of boraxya quarter of a quintal of pitch, and 
ten pounds of calx of lead or minium, muft be added, 
The calx of lead will be revived, and will unite with 
the fcattered particles of the copper, aad together with 
thefe will fall to the bottom of the crucible, forming a 
compound regulus’ When the ores of copper are very 
rich, half a quintal of borax and a quarter of a quin- 
tal of glafs will be fufficient for the redu@tion. If the 
ore is charged with much antimony, a half or three 
quarters of a quintal of clean iron-filings may he ad- 
ded; otherwife the large quantity of antimony might 
deftroy the copper, efpecially if the ore contained no 
lead. If iron be contained in copper ore, as in py- 
rites, fome pound: of antimony, or of its regulus, may 
be added in the effay ; as thefe fubftances more readi- 
ly unite with iron than with’ copper, and therefore dif- 
engage the latter metal from the former. 


PROCESS VII. 
To effay ores of copper Ly humid folution. 


Some pyrites and ores contain fo {mall a quantity” 


of copper, that it cannot be feparated by the above 
procefles, but is deftroyed by the repeated. roaftings 
and fufions. Thefe, and indeed any copper-ores, may 
be eflayed by humid folution, or by menftruums. 


1. By roafting a fulphureous ore, the fulphur is 
burnt or decompofed, its phlogifton with part of the 
acid evaporating, while the remaining part of the acid 
combines with the metals, efpecially with the copper 
and iron contained in the ore. Accordingly, from an 
ore thus roafted, a vitriolic folution may be obtained 
by lixiviation with warm water, efpecially if the ore 
has been expofed, during a few days after it has been 
roaited, to a moilt air; as the water thus gradually ap- 


- plied. unites better with the combination of the metal- 


lic calxes with the concentrated vitriolic acid of the 
fulphur : but all the copper is not thus reduced by one 
operation to a vitriol. More fulphur muft therefore be 
combined with the refiduous ore by fufion, and mutt 
be again burnt off, that’ the remaining part of the cop- 
per may be attacked by fome of the acid of the fale 
phur. By repeating this operation, almoft all the cop: 
per and iron will be reduced to a vitriolic lixivium, 
from which the copper may be feparated and precipi- 
tated by adding clean pieces of iron. 

2. Copper-ores may be more eafily effayed by hu- 
mid folution in-the following manners 

Roaft the mineralifed ores in the manner direSted 
in Procefs 1V. and pulverife them. If the ores be cal. 
ciform, they do not require a previous roafting. Put 
this powder into a matrafs capable of containing ten 
times the quantity of the ore; pour upon the ore fome’ 
water: fet the matrafs in a fand-bath, that the water 


may boil: pour off the lixivium: add to the refiduous” 


ore more water, with fome vitriolic or marine acid : di- 
geft as before in the fand-bath, and‘add. this: lixivium 
to the former: repeat this operation, till you find that 
the acid liquor diffolves no more metal, 


By adding clean plates of iron you may precipitate’ 


the copper, which ought then to be collected, . fufed 


with a little borax and charcoal duft, and weighed. 


3L 


We 


f Ores of 
Copper. 
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‘We may remark, that although copper is not foluble 

oe by a dilute vitriolic acid, yet the calx of it obtained 

PP by roafting the ore, and alfo the calciform ores, are 
readily foluble in that acid. 
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Effaying 


Part’ T ; 
which this. method is conduéted, fee the’ article-Cue- Ores of) 
MISTRY. pa/jim. Lead... 


3. Stahl advifes to eflay copper-ores by boiling them,. 


after they have been roafted and powdered, in water,’ 


together with tartar and. common falt, or with alum 


and common falt: but we have not found this method: 


fo effetual as the preceding. 
BP ROC £8.68 c1k. 


Dr Fordyce’s method of effaying copper, ores, by means 
(Phil. Tranf. for 1781, vol. lxxx. 


of aqua regia. 
art. 3.] 
Tis method confifts only in pouring a quantity. of 


an aqua regia compofed: of equal parts of the nitrous: 


and muriatic acids upon a {mall quantity of the ore in 


powder, till a frefh affufion of the menftruum fhows no. 


green or blue tinge ; by which means all the metalline 
part of the ore will. be diffolved. It is.then to be pre- 
cipitated by means of a folution of fixed alkali, or 
volatile alkali cautioufly managed will anfwer the fame 
purpofe.. The metal then appears in form of a green 


precipitate called green verditer ; but is mixed with. 


what calcareous earth might have been contained in the 
ore; which the acids would diffolve, and the fixed al- 
kali, if that kind was ufed,, would precipitate. The 
cauftic volatile alkali would not throw down this 
earth, and is therefore to be preferred to any other ; 
but care muft be taken to hit the point of faturation 
very exactly with it,, as it violently diffolves the metal 
if added in too great quantity. Dr Fordyce orders 
this green calx to be diffolved in vitriolic acid, and 
then, by adding a piece of clean iron to the folution, 
all the copper contained in the ore will be obtained in 
its metallic form. 

This method can be fubjeét to no fallacy, unlefs the 
ere contains a luminous matter ; in which cafe fome of 
the earth of alum will be mixed with the metal, as that 
earth will be precipitated by fixed alkali, by cauftic 
volatile alkali, and by iron. This, however, may 
very effectually be prevented by diffolving the green 
calx firft in volatile alkali, and then in vitriolic acid. 
It is even probable, that by reducing the ore toa very 
fine. powder, and’ treating it with cauftic alkali, all 
the metal might be feparated from the ore, without 
the trouble of ufing aqua regia. For the principles on 


Seer. V. Ores of Lead. 


§ 1. Leap is feldom found native (e) and malleable. 


Neither, fays Mr Macquer (F), is it found in form of. 
calx or precipitate, as copper is, becaufe it Is much, 
lefs liable to lofe its phlogifton by the a€tion of air and. 


water : therefore almoft all lead is- found naturally mi- 
neralifed. 


Lead is generally mineralifed by fulphur (¢),,.. Its: : 


ores have a dark. white, but a fhining metallic colour. 


Thefe ores, although they. form irregular mafles, are: 
internally regularly difpofed, and feem to.be compoled. 
of. cubes of different fizes applied to each other, but. 


not adherent. Thefe orcs are generally. diitinguifhed 


by the name of Galena. ‘Vhey commonly contain about - 


three quarters of lead and a quarter. of fulphur. They 


are accordingly heavy and fulible, although much lefs. 


fo, than pure lead. 
Moft lead-orescontain filver ; none but thofe of Wil- 


lach in Corinthia are known, to be quite free from it 2- 
fome of them contain fo much of it, that they are con-. 


fidered as improper ores of filver. ‘The {maller the 


cubes of galena are, the larger quantity of filver has. 


been remarked to be generally contained. 


§. 2. Lead ores may be effayed,. 1. By. means wf the: 
black flux, in the manner dire€ted by Mr Cramer, as. 


follows :. 

«¢ Let one or more quintals of this ore: be grofsly 
powdered, and roafted ina telt till no more fulphureous 
vapours be exhaled; and then reduced to a finer pow- 
der ;. it is then to be-accurately mixed with twice its 
weight of black flux, a fourth part of its weight of 
clean filings of iron and of borax. The mixture rs to 
be put into a good crucible, or rather into a tefl; it 


is then to be covered with a thicknefs of two or three. 


fingers of decrepitated iea-falt ; the crucible is to be 
clofed, and placed in a melting furnace, which is to be 
filled with unlighted charcoal, fo that the top of the 
crucible hall be covered with it. Lighted coals are 
then to be thrown upon the unkindled charcoal, and the 
whole is left to kindle’ flowly, ull the crucible be red- 
hot ; foon after which a -hifling noife proceeds from 


the crucible, which is occafioned by the reduétion of? 


the lead: the fame degree of fire is to be maintained: 
while this noifé continues,.and isafterwards to be fud- 


denly 
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(£) Cronftedt doubts whether any native lead has been found. Linnzus fays, he lias feen what externally 


appeared to be fuch. 

(F) But he is miftaken. 
metal as well as of copper. Accordingly, 
form of: a friable ochre, ceruffa nativa, 


lead-ore, and lead-fpar. 
cated lead-/par. 


As lead unites ftrongly with vitriolic acid, we might expect to meet ochres of this 
we find fome calciform ores of lead. 
found on the furface of galena; or it is indurated with a radiated or 
Gbrous texture, of a white or yellowifh green colour, 


1. A pure calx of lead, in 


and refembling fpar ; it is called /patum plumbi, fparry. 


2. A calx of lead is found mixed with calx of arfenic, forming the ore called arfeni= 
Sometimes alfo that calx is mixed with calcareous earth. — 


(c.) Lead is mineralifed, 1. With fulphur ; fuch are the feveral kinds of fteel-grained and teffelated gale- 


nas, which alfo contain generally fome filver. 


2. With fulphurated iron and filver. 


It is fine-grained or tef. 


felated, and is diftinguifhed from the former by yielding a black flag when {corified, whereas the former yields 


a yellow flag. 
that of galena, 


3. With fulphurated antimony and filver. 
and its texture is ftriated. 4. With fulphur and arfenic. 


Plumbum flibiatum Linnai. Its colour is fimilar to 
This ore is foft, almoft malleable, 


like lead, From this ore lead may be melted by the flame of a candle. 


bect. VI. 


Presof Tu denly ineveafed, fo ds to make a perfe@ fufion; in 


MET A 


which flate it is to be continued during. a quarter of 
an hour ; after which it is to be extinguifhed ; and the 
‘operation is then ‘finithed.’? The filings of iron are 
‘added to the mixture to abforb the fulphur; a certain 
‘quantity of which generally remains united with the, 
-lead-ore, notwithftanding the roafting. We need not 
fear left this metal fhould unite with the lead and alter 
its purity ; becaufe, although the fulphur fhould not 
hinder it, thefe two metals cannot be united. The re- 
fractory quality of the iron does not impede the fu- 
‘fion; for the union it forms with the fulphur renders 
it fo fufible, that it becomes itfelf a kind of flux. This 
addition of iron.in the eflay of lead-ores would be ufe- 
defs, if the ores were fufficiently roafted, fo that no ful- 
phur fhould remain, 

Or, 2..By the following procefs of Mr Gellert. 

“« Mix a quintal of roafted lead-ore with a quintal of 
‘calcined borax, half a quirtal of glafs finely pulverifed, 
‘a quarter of a quirital of pitch, and as much of clean 
iron-filings: put this mixture into a crucible wetted 
with charcoal-duft and water: place the crucible be- 
fore the nozzle of the bellows of a forge, and. when 
it is red raife the fire during 15 or 20 minutes; then 
withdraw the crucible, and break it when cold.’’ 

Some very fufible ores, fuch as the galena of Der- 
byfhire, may be eflayed, as large quantities of it are 
fmelted, without previous toafting, and without addi- 
tion, merely by fufion during a certain time. For this 
purpofe nothing more is requifite than to keep the ore 
melted in a crucible with a moderate heat, till all the 
fulphur is dettroyed, and the metal be colle@ted. . To 
prevent the deftruction of any part of the metal after 
it is feparated from the fulphur, fome charcoal duft 
may be thrown over the ore, when put into the cru- 
cible ; but if the galena be mixed with pyrites, efpe- 
cially arfenical pyrites, it requires much roafting and 
Saline fluxes. 


Sect. VI. Tin Ores. 


§ t. Tin is very feldom found pure, but-almoft al 
ways mineralifed, and chiefly by arfenic. 

The richeft ore of tin is of an irregular form, of a 
black or tarnifhed colour, and almoft the heavieft. of 
all ores. The caufe of this extraordinary: weight is; 
that it contains much more arfenic than fulphur, where- 
as moft ores contain more fulphur than arfenic. 

The moft common tin ote is of the colour of ruft, 
which proceeds from a quantity of iron or of iron-ore 
mixed with it. The tin-ores of Saxony and Bohemia 
appear to be all of this kind. ; 

One kind of tin-ore is femi-tranfparent and like fpar. 
Laftly, feveral kinds of garnets are enumerated by mi+ 
neralogifis among tin-ores, becaufe they aétually. con- 
tain tin. : 

The county of Cornwall, in England, is very rich 
in tin-ores; and the tin contained in them is very pure. 
From tin-mines in the Eaft Indies tin is brought, call- 
ed Malacca tin. No mines of tin have been difcovered 
in France; only in Bretagne garnets are found which 
contain fome tin. 

Native tin is faid to have been found in Saxony and, 
Malacca. Its ores are all of the calciform kind, ex- 


Look OG ve. 


Ast 


cepting blacl-leal, whie: appears to be tin minerali- Ores of Iron 


fed by fulphur and iron. 

The calciform ores of tin are, 1. Tin-ftone, which 
is of a blackifh-brawn colour, and of no determinaté 
figure ; and tin-grains, or cryftals of tin, which re> 
femble garnets, and are of a fpherieal or polygonal fi* 
gure, which they have probably acquired by the attri- 
tion of their angles. ‘The tin-ftone feems to confift of 
attrited tin-grains. This ore is calx of tin united with 
calx of arfenic, and frequently with calx of irom, 
2. Garnets are {aid to contain calx of tin united with 
calx of iron. 3. Manganefe is faid alfo to contain tin. 

§ 2. Ores of tin may be effayed in the fame manner; 
according to Cramer, as he directed for the eflay of 
Jead-ores, fupra. He further makes upon this eflay the 
following remarks. 

1. Tin-ore, on account of its greater gravity, ad- 
mits better of being feparated, by elutriation or wath- 
ing, from eatths, ftones, and lighter ores. 2. A moft 
exact feparation of earths and {tones ought to be made, 
becaufe the {corification of thefe by fluxes require fuck 
a heat as would deftroy the reduced tin. 3. The iron 
ought to be feparated by a magnet. 4. By a previous 
roafting, the arfénic is diffipated; which would other- 
wife carry off a great deal of tin along with it in a melt- 
ing heat, would change another part of it into afhes, 
and would vitiate the remaining tin. 5. The eflay of 
tin is very precarious and uncertain ; becaufe tin oncé 
reduced is éafily defttuGtible by the fire, and by the 
faline fluxes requifite for the redution. 

_ Mr Gellert direéts, that ores of tin fliould be effayed 
in the following manner ! 

“¢ Mix a quintal of tin-@re, wafhed, pulverifed, and 
twice roafted, with half a quintal of calcined borax 
and half a quintal of pulverifed pitch: thefe are to be 
put tnto @ crucible moiftened with charcoal-duft and 
water, and the crucible placed in an air-furnace : after 
the pitch is burht, give a violent fire during a quarter 
of an hour 3 and then withdraw your crucible. If the 
ore be not very well wafhed from the earthy matters/ 
as it ought to be, a larger quantity of borax is requi- 
fite, with fome powdered glafs, by which the too quick 
fufion of the borax is retarded, and the precipitation 
of the earthy matters is prevented. If the ore contains 
iron, to the above mixture may be added fome alkaline 
fale, = « : mo 

Sect WII. Ores of Iron. 


Ps 


§ 1. Ikon is feldom found in its metallic ftate, and 
free from admixtures though Cramer gives an account 
of an ore which needs only tobe put into a forge, and 
heated to a welding heat. Several fands and earth¢ 
alfo have the appearance of iron, and are even attra¢t- 
able by a magnet. ‘The ore mentioned by Cramer is 
found vitrefied: with moderate blows the fcorias are 
thrown out, and a mafs of iron obtained, which, by 
being put into the forge again, gives tough iron with 
out any other procefs. But in general this metal is 
found in the ftate of a ealx; or, though it is combined 
with a great quantity of the principle of inflammability, 
it has feldom enough of the metallic form; and it is 
very often intermixed with a certain proportion of ful- 
phur. The minerals wrought for iron are three, viz.’ 


‘The 


iron-ore, iron-ftone, and bog-ere, 


3L2 


Part I 
the hematites is very brittle; that obtained from ochres Effaying ¢ 
is red-fhort. All thefe iron ores are fo refractory, that Ores of Ira 
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The iron ore is found in veing as the ores of other 
tery metals are, and the appearance is very various ; fome- 
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Gres of Iron 


times it has‘a rufty iron colour refembling that of iron; 
fometimes it has a reddith caft; often it is formed in- 
toa fort ofcryftallizations which are protuberant knobs 
on the outfide; and thefe confilt of fibres tending toa 
common centre: and it is of a dark colour like coagu- 
lated blood. It is called Aematites or blood-ftone ; and 
confifts of a calx of iron with a fmall quantity of vi- 
triolic acid, 

Tron-ftone in this country is clay found in ftrata 
with coal; but which contains a large quantity of 
iron, fo as to make the working profitable. Some- 
times it has little appearance of iron; but when burnt 
with a certain degree of heat, it becomes of a deep 
red. 

The bog-ore is an ochre of iron, and is found gene- 
rally in low fituations, and in fprings containing a 
{mall quantity of iron, which flowing over thefe grounds 
depofits it in the form of ochre; and after a number 
of ages it proves a rich mine of iron, and it is extract- 
ed from a calx of this kind in many parts of the 
world. ‘here is alfo a particular kind of fpar found 
in different countries of a pale blue colour, fo that 
from its firft appearance we would expect copper; but 
it contains a {mall quantity of iron, and is a combina- 
tion of the metal with inflammable matter, as in Pruf- 
fian blue. 

The loadftone is a noted iron ore. It is. always 
found in veins, and it is alleged that it is only pof- 
fefled of its magnetic qualities when near the furface. 
In appearance, it does not differ from many of the ores 
of iron, and treated as an awe, it affords aconfiderable 
quantity of metal. 

Neither is iron generally mineralifed fo diftin@ly 


as other metals are, unlefs in pyrites and ores of ether’ 


metals. 

Moft of the minerals called iron ores have an earthy, 
sufty, yellowifh, or brownifh appearance, which pro- 
ceeds from the facility with which the true iron ores 
are decompofed. 

Iron is the moft common and moft abundant of all 
metals. In Europe, at leaft, we cannot find an earth, 
a fand, a chalk, aclay, a vitrifiable or caleinable ftone, 
or even the afhes of any fubftance, which do not con- 
tain an earth convertible into iron. All earths and 
ftones which are naturally yellow or red, and all thofe 
which acquire thefe colours by calcination, receive 
‘them from the ferruginous earth mixed with them. 
The yellow and red echres confit almoft folely of 
this earth : the black and heavy fands aré generally 
very ferruginous. 

The iron ore moft commonly found is a ftone of 
the colour of ruft, of an intermediate weight betwixt 
thofe of ores in general and of unmetallic ftones. This 
ere has no determinate form, and eafily furnifhes an 
iron of good quality. 

Blood-ftone or hematites, fanguine or red-chalk, 
and emery, are iron ores; fome of which, for inftance 
blood-ftone, are almoft all iron. Moft of thefe fub- 
fances require but a flight calcination to be rendered’ 
very attra¢table by a magnet, and foluble in aqua- 
fortis ; but the iron obtained from them. is of a bad 
quality, and they are therefore negleéted.. Iron from 


they can {carcely be fufed, 

iron ores are very various in their form; or rather 
they have no determinate form, Sometimes they are 
earths, fometimes ftones, fometimes grains. Accor- 
dingly, thofe naturalitts who attend only to the exe 
ternal form of things in claffing and fubdividing mi- 
nerals, have been obliged to multiply the names of 
iron ores: hence they are called iron ores in form of 
pease, of beans, of cortander feeds, of pepper-corns, of 
cinnamon, &e. which Mr Cramer treats as ridiculous 
trifles, 


§ z. Ores of iron may be effayed by the following 
procels ; 


PhO CE Sak 
E Cramer’s Art of Affaying, Proc. 54.] 


To reduce a precipitate iron out of its ore in a clofe 
veffel, 

* Roast fora few minutes in a teft under a muffle, 
and with a pretty ftrong fire, two centners of the 
{mall weight of your iron ore grofsly pulverifed; that 
the volatiles may be diffipated in part, and the ure its 
felf be foftened in cafe it fhould be too hard. When. 
it is grown cold, beat it extremely fine, and roaft it a. 
{econd time, as you do the copper-ore, but in a much. 
ftronger fire, till it no longer emits any f{mell; then let 
it grow cold again. Compofe a flux of three parts of 
the white flux, with one part.of fulible pulverifed glafs,. 
or of the like fterile unfulphureous {corias, and add. 
fandiver and coal duit, of each one-half part; add of. 
this flux three times the quantity of your roafted ore, 
and mix the whole very well together ; then choofe a. 
very good crucible, well rubbed with: lute within, to. 
ftop the pores that may be here and there unfeen; put. 
into it the cre mixed with the flux; coverit over with. 
common falt; and fhut it clofe with a tile, and with. 
lute applied to the points, 

** Put the wind-furnace. upon its bottom-part,, ha- 
ving a bed made of coal-duft. Introduce befides into. 
the furnace a {mall grate fupported on its iron barsy, 
and a ftone upon. it, whereon the crucible may ftand. 
as on.a fupport: furround the whole with hard coals, 
not very large, and light them at top. When the veffel. 
begins to grow red,. which is indicated by the com, 
mon falt’s ceafing to crackle, ftop with grofs lute the: 
holes of the bottom part, except that in which the 
nozzle of the bellows is. received :. blow the fire, and: 
excite it with great force, adding now. and then frefh. 
fuel, that the vefiel may be never naked at top: ha» 
ving thus continued your fire in its full ftrength for. 


three quarters.of an hour, or for a-whole hour, take: 


next the veffel out of it, and ftrike feveral times the 
pavement upon which it is fet, that the {mall grains 
of iron which happen to be difperfed may be colleCted: 
into a regulus, which you-will find after having broken: 
the veffel. 

“ When the regulus is weighed, try its malleabi-. 
lity : then make it red-hot; and when? fa, ftrike it: 
with a hammer: if it bears the ftrokes of a hammer,, 
both when red hot and when cold, and extends.a little,, 
you may pronounce your iron very good; but if, when: 

; ' either . 
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faying of either het or cold, it proves brittle, you may judge it throw lighted coals upon them, that the fire may de- Effay ng of 
esoflron to be not quite pure, but ftill in a femi-mineral con- fcend and make them red-hot from top to bottom: at 0'¢s o [rom 


’ dition. 


“© Remarks. The arfenic, but efpecially the fulphur, 
mut be diflipated by roafting : for the former renders 
the iron brittle; and the latter not only does the fame, 
but, being managed in a clofe veffel, with a faline al- 
kaline flux, turns toa liver of fulphur ; to the aGion 


of which iron yielding in every refpeét, it can upon . 


no account be precipitated; and if not the whole, a 
great part of it at leait is retained by the fulphureous 
{coria; fo that in this cafe. you commonly ia vain look 
for a regulus. 

‘¢ The iron obtained from this firft precipitation 
has hardly ever the requifite ductility, but is rather 
brittle ; the reafon of which is, that the fulphur and 
arfenic remain in it; for notwithftauding that the 
greateft part of thefe is diffipated by roafting, yet 
foeme part adheres fo ftri€tly, that it can never be fe- 
parated but with abforbent, terreftrial, alkaline ingre- 
dients, that change the nature of the fulphur. For 
which reafon, in larger operations, they add quick- 
lime, or marble ftones that turn into quicklime ; 
which, while they abforb the faid minerals, are, by it, 
and by help of the deftroyed part of the iron, brought 
to a fufion, and turn to a vitrified {coria; although, at 
other times, they refift fo much by their oww nature a 
vitrification. Another caufe of the brittlenefs of iron 
is the unmetallic earth, when it is not yet feparated 
from it; for the iron ore contains a great quantity of 
it, and in the melting remains joined with the reguline 
part: whence the iron is rendered very coarfe and 
brittle. Some iron ores are altogether untraétable : 
neverthelefs, the regulufes produced out of them, when 
broken, have fometimes a neat femimetallic look; which 
proceeds undoubtedly from a mixture of a fmall quan- 
tity of fome other metal or femimetal.” 


PROCES 8:: if. 


[The following Procefs for effaying iron ores, and 
ferruginous ftones and earths, is extracted from 
Mr Gellert’s Elements of Effaying.} 


“ Roast two quintals of iron ore, or of ferruyi-_ 


nous earch: divide the roafted matter into two equal 
parts: to each of which add half a guintal of pulve- 
rifed glafs, if the fubftance be fufible and contain 
much metal; but if otherwife, add alfo half a quintal 
of calcined borax. Ifthe roafting has entirely difen- 
gaged the fulphur and arfenic, an eighth pait, or even 
half a quintal, of quicklime may be added. With 
the above matters mix twelve pounds of chareoal- 
powder. 

“ Take a crucible, and cover the bottom and fides 
of its inner furface with a pafte made of three parts 
of charcoal-duft and one part of clay beat together. 
In the hollow left in this pafte put the above mixture ; 
prefs it lightly down; cover it with pulverifed glafs; 
and put on the lid of the crucible. 

‘* Place two fuch crucibles at the diftance of about 
four fingers from the air-pipe, in fuch a manner that 
the air fhall pafs betwixt them at about the third 
part of the height from the bottom: fill the fpace be- 
twixt the two. crucibles with coals of a moderate fize : 


firft let the bellows blow foftly, and afterwards ftrongly 
during an-hour, oran hour anda quarter: then take 
away the crucible, and break it when cold. A regulus 
will be found in the bottom, and fometimes fome {malk 
grains of iron in the f{coria, which mutt be feparated 
and weighed along with the regulus: then try the 
regulus whether it can be extended under the hammer, 
when hot and when cold. : 

“¢ Remarks. 'To difengage a metal from the earthy 
matters mixed with it by fire, we muft change thefe 
matters into fcoria or glafs. This change may be 
effected by. adding fome {ubftance capable of diffolying 
thefe matters; that is, of converting them into a fcoria 
or glafs, from which the metallic matters may, by 
their weight, feparate and form a regulus at bottom. 
Fixed alkali, which is an ingredient of the black and 
of the white flux, isa powerful folvent of earths and 
ftones: but the alkali does alfo diffolve iron, efpecially 
when this is ina calcined or earthy ftate; and this 
folution is fo much more complete, as the fire is longer 
applied. Hence, in ordinary eflays, where an alkaline 
falt is ufed, little or no regulus of iron is obtained. 
Now, glafs ats upon and diffolves earths and {tones 5. 
but not, or very little, iron: confequently glafs is the 
beft flux for fuch effays, and experience contirms this 
affertion. Ifthe ore contains but little iron, we may 
alfo add to the glafs fome borax; but borax cannot 
be employed fingly, becaufe it very foon fufes, and fe- 
parates from the ore before the metal is revived. Quick~ 
lime is added, not only to abforb the fulphur and arfe. 
nic remaining in the ore, but alfo becaufe it diffolves 
and vitrifies the ftony and earthy matters of iron ores, 
which are generally argillaceous. For which reafon, 
in the large operations for {melting iron ore, quicklime, 
and even in certain cafes gypfum, are commonly added 
to facilitate the fufion. 

* ‘he reduction of iron-ore, and evem the fufion of 
iron, requires a violent and long-continued heat : 
therefore, in this operation, we muft not employ an 
inflammable fubftance, as pitch, that is foon confu- 
med, .but charcoal pulverifed, which in clofe veffels is 
not fenfibly wafted.. T’oo much charcoal muft not be 
added, elfe it will prevent the action of the glafs upon 
the earthy matter of the ore, and confequently the 
feparation of the metallic part. Experiments have 
taught me, that one part of charcoal-duft to eight 
parts of oar was the belt proportion. 

‘¢ When iron is furrounded by charcoal, it is not de- 
compofed or deftroyed; hence the iron of the ore, 
which finks into the hollow made of pafte of charcoal- 
duft and clay, remains there unhurt. The clay is: 
added in this pafte to render it more compact, and to: 
keep the fluid iron: collected together. 

‘¢ Theair is- direfted. betwixt the crucibles ;; becaufe: 
if it was thrown dire@ly upon them, they would: 
{carcely be able to refift the heat. The {pace betwixt 


.the air-pipe and the crucibles ought to be conftantly . 


filled with charcoal, to prevent the cold air from 
touching the crucibles. Ductile and malleable iron is 
feldom. obtained: in this firft operation. The fulphur- 
and arfenic, and frequently alfo an earthy matter ad- 
hering to the iron, prevent thefe qualities,” 


SECT. 
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. Effaying - 


‘ of Ores of 
-Miercury. 


mM Oe a tA. a. 
Seer. VIL. Ores of Mercury. 
§ 1. Mercury is fometimes found pure, fluid, and 


in its proper metallic :ftate, only mixed with earths 
and ftones. Such are the ores of mercury found near 


‘Montpelier, in Tufcany, and in other places. 


But the largeft quantity of the mercury found in 


‘the earth is mineralifed by fulphur, and confequently 
“is in the form of cinnabar. 


Mercury isnever mineralifed by arfenic. The richeft 


‘mine of mercury is that of Almaden, in Spain. 


Linneus and Cronftedt mention a fingular ore, in 


‘which the mercury is mineralifed by fulphur and by cop- 


per. It is faid to be of a blackifh-grey colour, of a 
glaffy texture, and brittle. When the mercury and 
fulphur are expelled by fire, the copper is difcovered 


‘by giving an opake red colour to glafs of borax, 
‘which, by continuance and increafe of heat, becomes 
‘green and tranf{parent. 


§ 2. Cramer directs, that ores of mercury Jbould be 


effayed by the following proceffes.: 


PR ee 8.8.7, 


‘To feparate mercury out of an ‘unfulphureous ore by 
diftillation. 


‘¢ Take a lump of the pulverifed ore, one common 


‘pound, which mutt ftand for one centner : ‘put it into 


a glafs retort perfectly clean, well loricated, or coat- 
ed up to half the length of its neck: this muft be very 
long, and turned backwards with fuch a declivity, 
that a glafs recipient may be perpendicularly applied 
to it: but you mutt choofe a retort fmall enough, that 
‘the belly of it may be filled hardly two-thirds with the 
ore: this retort muit be placed fo, that nothing of the 
‘fluid adherent to the neck of it may fall into the ca- 
vity of the belly, but that the whole may run forward 
‘into the recipient. ‘Finally, have a {mall recipient 


.full of cold water,: let it be perpendicularly fituated, 


and receive the neck of the retort in fuch manner that 
the extremity of it be hardly one half-inch immerfed 
into the water. 

«¢ Let the retort be furrounded with -hot burning 
coals. placed at fome diftance in form. of a circle, left 
the veffel, fhould burft by too fudden a heat: then by 
degrees bring the burning coals nearer and nearer, and 
at laft furround the whole retort with’them and with 
frefh charcoal, that it may grew flightly red-hot ; this 
fire having been continued for an hour. let the retort 
cool of itfelf,:; then ftrike the neck of it gently, that 
the large drops which are always adherent to it may 
‘fall into the recipient: let:the recipient be taken away, 
and the water feparated from the mercury by filtra- 
‘tion, and let the mercury be weighed. ‘This opera- 
tion may be more conveniently performed in a fand- 
bath ; in which cafe the pot containing the fand mutt 
‘be middling red-hot, and the retort be able to touch 
the bottom of it immediately ; nor is it then neceflary 
that the retort be loricated.” : 


FR OC 2S 8 1 
To revive mercury from a fulphureous cinnabar-ore. 


© Bear your ore extremely fine, and mix it exa@- 
ly with an equal portion of iron-filings, not rufty ; 


Jimation- thus: 


LAR MY. 


can be made. : , 
“* Cinnabar may, be feparated from ftones by fub- 
Beat it to a fine powder, and put it 
into a {mall narrow glafs or earthen cucurbit, the 
belly of which it mult not fill more than one-third 
part: ftop the orifice at top; this muft be very nar- 
row, to hinder the free ation of the air. Put this 
{mall cucurbit in an earthen pot above too inches wide 
in diameter, and gather fand around this pot about as 
high as the pulverifed ore rifes in the cucurbit. (hen 
put it upon burning coals in fuch manner ‘that the 
bottom of the pot may be middling red-hot. Thus 
will -your cinnabar afcend and form a:folid ponderous 
ring, which mutt be got out by breaking the veffel.’”’ 


Sect. 1X. Ore of the Regulus of Antimony. 


Native regulus of antimony was firft obferved by 


“Mr Swab, in Sweden, in the mine of Salberg, and 


defcribed by him in the memoirs of the Swedith-Aca- 
demy in 1749. Mr Wallerius mentions it-in his Mi- 
neralogy. 

Regulus of antimony is generally united with ful- 


phur, with which it.forms antimony, which ought to 


be confidered as a true ore of the regulus of anti- 
mony. 

Another ore of regulus of antimony ia alfo known, 
ef a red colour, in which the regulus is mineralifed 
both by arfenic and by fulphur. This ore refembles 
fome iron ores, and fome kinds of blend. It is di- 
flinguifhed by its great fufibility, which is fuch, that 
it may be eafily melted by the flame of a candle. 

‘The native regulus of antimony, by Von Swab, is 
faid by that author to have differed from the regulus 
of antimony obtained from ores, in .thefe two proper- 
ties, that it was capable of being eafily amalgamated 
with mercury, and that its ealx {het into cryftals du- 
ring the cooling. 

Befides the ores of regulns of antimony enumerated 
‘above, this ‘femimetal is alfo found -in ores of other 
metallic {ubitances, as in the plumofz filver-ore, and in 


the /libiated Jead-ore. 


§ 2. The ores of antimony may be effiyed by the fol- 
lowing proceffes defcribed by Mr Cramer. 


rk Oe EE Se oT 
To obtain antimony from its ove. 

‘* CHoose a melting crucible, or ati earthen pot not 
glazed, that may contain fome comtton pounds of the 
ore of antimony, broken into fmall bits. Bore at 
the bottom.of the crucible fonie {mall holes, two lines 
indiameter. L.et'the bottom of the veffel be received 
by the orifice of a fmaller one, upon which ‘it mutt 
be put ; and when the ore is put into it, let it be 
covered with a tile, and all the joints be ftopped with 


‘lute. 


<«* Put -thefe veflels upon the pavement of a hearth, 
‘and put ftones all around them at the diftance of fix 
inches. Fill this intermediate fpace with athes, fo 
high that the inferior pot be covered to the upper 
brim. ‘Then put frefh and burning -coals upon it; 
and with a pair of hand-bellows excite the fire, till 


the 


Part I 
proceed to diftil it with the fame apparatus as in tite Ores of 
former procefs, but urge it with the ttrongeft fire that “2008 


Ba. 1X. 


iflaying the upper veflels: grow red-hot: take off the fire a 
Ores of quarter of an hour after; and when the veffels are 


btimony 


grown cold, open them. You will tind that the 
melted antimony has run through the holes made at 
the bottom of the upper veffel into the inferior one, 
where it is colleéted.” 


PR OLE. BE S280) H- 


To roaf} crude antimony, or its ore, with or without ad- 
hye 
ation. 


‘¢ CHoosse an earthen, flat, low difh, not glazed; 
and if it cannot bear being made middling red-hot, 
cover it over with a coat of lute without. © Spread it 
thinly over with crude antimony, or with its ore, 
beaten to a pretty coarfe powder, not exceeding a few 
ounces at once. Put the difh upon a fire-pan, having 
a few burning coals in it; increafe the fire tillit begins 
to fmoke a little. Meanwhile you mutt inceflantly 
move the powder with a piece of new tobacco-pipe; for 
this caufes the fulphur to evaporate the fooner. Ifyou 
increafe the fire a little too foon, the powder imme- 


diately gathers into large clots, or even begins to melt. | 


When this happens, take it immediately off the fire 
before it melts entirely. Then pulverife it again, and 
finally make a gentle fire under it. Your black 
fhining powder will aflume an afh colour almoft like 
that of earth, and become more refratory in the fire; 
wherefore you may then increafe the fire till your 
powder grows ‘middling red-hot, and let it laft till it 
ceafes to {moke. If you add to your crude antimony 
pulverifed, half or an equal quantity of charcoal-dutt, 
and perform the reft as above, the roafting will be 
done more conveniently: for it does, not gather fo 
eafily into clots, and melts with much greater difficul- 
ty. When part of the fulphur is evaporated, add fome 
fat to it at feveral times. Thus you will fooner finifh 
the operation, and the remaining calx will not be burnt 
to excefs. However, if it be thus expofed to too vio- 
lent and long-lafting a fire, a great quantity of it eva- 
porates ; nor does it ceale entirely to {moke in a great 
fire. And it will be enough, if, growing middling 
red-hot, it does no longer emit the unpleafant fmell of 
the acid of fulphur.” 


Pe RO €. Res) & ) LEE 
To reduce a calx of antimony into a femimetallic regulus. 


“¢ Mix fome calx of antimony with a quarter part 
of the black flux, and.put it into the crucible. Cover 
the veffel with a tile; make the fire as quickly as the 
veffel can bear it,, but not greater than is neceffary to 
melt the flux. When the whole has been well in fufion 
for half a quarter of an hour (which may be tried 
with at obaeco-pipe, taking off the tile), pour it into 
the melting cone, which muft be warm and done over 
with tallow. Then immediately ftrike the cone feve- 
ral times. You will find, when the cone is-inverted, a 
regulus, above which is a faline f{coria.”” 


The methods of calcining antimony by means of nitre,. 


are defcribed under Cuemisrry, n° 1252—1265; and 
thofe of obtaining a regulus of antimony without a pre- 
vious calcination or roafting, by throwing a mixture of 
powdered antimony, tartar, and nitre, into a red-hot 


Meee, 


od ee a 
etucible, and by fufing this mixture, and of obtaining 


a martial regulus of antimony, are defcribed at the ar- 
ticle Recuius. — 


Secr. X. Ores of Bifmuth. 


§ 1. Brsmurua is found native, refembling the re- 
gulus of bifmuth. 

An ochre of bifmuth, of a whitifh yellow colour, is 
mentioned eby Cronftedt; and is different from the 
ore improperly called flowers of bi/muth, which is a 
calx of cobalt. 

Bifmuth is mineralifed, 1. By /u/phur. This ore 
has the appearance of galena. 2. With /ulphurated 
iron. Bifmuth is found alfo in cobalts, and in fome 
ores of filver. 


§ 2. Ores of bifmuth may be effayed by the follow 
ing procefs. 

«« Bifmuth ore may be melted with the fame ap- 
paratus as was directed for the fufion of crude anti- 
mony out of its ore. Or you may beat your ore toa. 
very fine powder, with the black flux, fandiver, and’ 
common falt, in a clofe veffel, like the ore of lead or 
of tin, and melt it in a middling fire, having a draught 
of air. But as this femimetal is deftru@tible and vo- 
latile, you muft as quick as poflible apply it to that 
degree of fire which the flux requires to be melted ; 
and fo foon as it is well melted, the veflel mutt be ta- 
ken out of the fire ; and when it is grown quite cold 
and broken, you will find your regulus.”’ 

Mr Gellert directs that ores of bifmuth fhould be 
eflayed by fufing a quintal of pulverifed ore with half — 
a quintal of calcined borax and half a quintal of pul- 
verifed glafs, in. order to vitrify the adherent earths 
and {tones which envelope the bifmuth. But probably - 
the heat requifite for this vitrification would volatilife 
part of the bifmuth. 

If the ore be of the kinds above defcribed, minera- 
lifed by fulphur, or by fulphur and iron, a previous 
roafting would be expedient, which may be performed’ 
in the fame manner as is dire€ted for the roafling of: 
antimony. 


Secr. XI. Ores of the Regulus of Cobalt.’ 
CosatT is a grey-coloured mineral, with more or- 
lefs of a metallic appearance. Its grain is clofe ; it is 
compatt and heavy, and frequently covered with an 
efflorefcence of peach-coloured flowers. Of this feve- 
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ral kinds are known}. All the true cobalts contain the +See Cobalti. 


femimetal called regulus .of cobalt; the: calx.of which 
becomes blue by vitrification. ‘This regulus is mine- 
ralifed in cobalt by fulphur, and efpecially by a large 
quantity of arfenic. Some cobalts alfo-contain bif- 
muth and filver. — 

Authors have given the name of cobalt to many mi- 
nerals, although they do not contain the femimetal’ 
above mentioned, but only becaufe they externally re- 
femble the ore of the regulus of*cobalt. But thefe. 
minerals-can only be confidered as falfe cobalts. They 
are diftinguifhable from true cebalt by: trying whe- 
ther they can yield the blue glafs called /malt, and the 
fympathetic ink. The red efflorefcence is alfo a: 


mark by which.true cobalt:is diftinguifhable from the 
5 falfe.s 
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Ores of fulfe 


Cobale. 


‘naturally decompofed. 
ed direQly to obtain zinc from it, becaufe this. 
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but this efflorefcence only happens when the ore 
has been expofed to a moift air. . 

‘The principal mines of cobalt are in Saxony, where 
they are dug for the fake of obtaining zaffre, azure- 
blue or fmalt, and arfenic. Very fine cobalt is alfo 
found in the Pyrenean mountains. It has been like- 
wife found in Cornwall and Scotland. And that it is 
in the eaftern parts of Afia, appears from the blue co- 
Jouring on old oriental porcelain: but probably the 
mines difcovered in thefe countries are nearly exhautt- 
ed, as confiderable quantities of zaffre and fmalt are 
«exported from Europe to China. 

Cobalt is heavier than moft other ores, from the 
large quantity of arfenic it contains; and in this re- 
{pect it refembles the ore of tin. 

Befides the grey or afh-coloured cobalt above de- 
{eribed, which is the moft frequent, other cobalts are 
found of various colours and textures, mixed with va- 
rious fubftances. Wallerius enumerates fix {pecies of 
cobalts. 1. The a/b-coloured ore, which is regulus of 
cobalt mineralifed by arfenic, confifting of thining 
Jeaden-coloured grains. Some ores of this kind are 
compact refembling fteel, and. others are of a loofe 
texture and friable. 2. The /pecular ore is black, fhi- 
ning like a mirror, and laminated. This {pecies is very 


rare ; and is fuppofed by Wallerius to be a foliated — 


{par, or felenites mixed with cobalt. 3. The witreous 
or flag-like ore, is of a bluifh, fhining colour, compact, 
or fpongy. 4. Cryfallized ore, is a grey, deep-colour- 
ed cobalt, confifting of clufters of cubical, pyramidal, 
prifmatic cryftals. 5. Flowers of cebalt, red, yellow, 
or violet. Thefe flowers feem to be formed from fome 
of the above-defcribed compaé ores, decompofed by 
expofure to moift air. This decompofition is fimilar 
to that which happens to ferruginous and cupreous py- 
rites. 6. The earthy cobalt is of a greenifh white, or 
of a yellow colour, and of a foft and friable texture. 
This fpecies feems to be an ochre of cobalt; and is 
formed perhaps from the flowers of cobalt further de 
compofed, in the fame manner as a martial ochre is 
formed from the faline efflorefcence of decompofing 
pyrites, when this efflorefcence is further decompo- 
fed by expofure to moift air; by which the vitrio- 
lic acid contained in it is expelled, and the efforef- 
cence is changed from a faline {tate to that of an ochre 
or calx. 

Befides thefe proper ores, cobalt. is alfo found in 
a blue clay along with native filver, in ores of bif- 
muthy and in the mineral called upfernickel, See 
NIcKEL. 

The efay of cobalt is defcribed at the article Recu- 
tus of Cobalt, 

Sect. XI. Qres. of Zine. 

§. 1. THE proper ore of zinc is a fuiftance which has 
rather an earthy or ftony than metallic appearance, and 
is called calamy, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. This 
{tone, although metallic, is but moderately heavy, and 
has not the brilliancy of moft other ores. Its-colour 
is yellow, and like that of ruft. It is alfo lefs denfe 
than other metallic minerals. It feems to be an ore 
The calamine is not work- 


N° 212. 
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would only fueceed in clofe veffels, and confequent- 
ly with {mall quantities, according to Mr Margraaf’s 
procefs. But it is fuccefsfully employed for the con- 
verfion of copper into brafs. by cementation, by 
which the exiftence of zinc in that ftone is fufficiently 
proved. 

Mr Wallerius enumerates alfo amongft the: ores of 
zinc a very compounded mineral, confifting of zinc, 
fulphur, iron, and arfenic. This mineral, called db/end, 
refemnbles externally the ore of lead, and hence has 
been called fale. galena. 'Thefe blends have different 
forms and colours; but are chiefly red, like the red ore 
of antimony. 

Zinc is obtained from certain minerals in the Ea 
Indies, of which we know little. 

Calciform ores of zinc, according to Cronftedt, are 
pure or mixed. The pure are indurated, and fome- 
times cryftallifed, refembling lead-fpar. The mixed 
ore contains alfo fome calx of iron. This is calamine. 
It is whitifh, yellowith, reddifh, or brown. 

Zinc is mineralifed, 1. By fulphurated iron. Ore of 
zinc. Wallerius fays, lead is fometimes contained in 
this ore. It is white, blue, or brown. 2. By /u/- 
phur, arfenic, and iron. Blend, or pfeudo-galena, or 
Salfe-galena, or blackjack. ‘Thefe are of various co- 
lours, white, yellowifh, brown, reddifh, greenifh, 
black. They conlift of fcales, or are teffelated. Mr 
Cronftedt thinks, that in blends the zinc is mineralifed, 
in the ftate of a calx, and in the ore of zinc in its 
meiallic ftate 

§ 2. Although the minerals above enumerated have 
been known, from their property of converting copper 
into brals, to be ores of zinc, yet tne method of ef- 
faying them fo as to obtain the contained zinc was not 
known, orat leaft not publifhed, before Mr Margraaf’s 
Memoir of the Berlin Academy for the year 1746, 
upon that fubject. That very able chemift has fhown, 
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that zinc may be obtained from its ores, from the - 


flowers, or from any other ealx of zinc, by treating 
thefe with charcoal-duft, in clofe veffels, to prevent 
the combuttion of the zinc, which happens immediate- 
ly upon its redvétion when expofed to air. For this 
purpofe, he put a quantity of finely powdered ca- 
lamine, or roafted blend, or other calx of zinc, well 
mixed with an eighth part of charcoal-duft, into a 
ftrong, luted earthen retort, to which he fitted a recei- 
ver. Having placed his retort in a furnace and raifed 
the fire; he applied a viclent heat during two hours. 
When the veffels were cold and broken, he found the 
zinc in its metallic form adhering to the neck of the 
retort. 

The chief difficulty in this operatiom is to get an 
earthen retort fufficiently compa& to retain the va- 
pour of the zinc (for it eafily pervades the Heffian 
crucibles; Stourbridge melting-pots, and fimilar vef- 
fels, as may be feen from the quantity of flowers 
which appear upon their outer furface, when zinc or 
its calxes and any inflammable matter have been ex- 
pofed to heat within thefe veffels), and at the fame 
time fufficiently {trong to refift the violent fire which 
Mr Margraaf requires. 

A pretty exact eflay of an ore of zinc may be made 
in the following manner: 

Mixaquantity of pulverifed roafted ore or:calx of 
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Dres ot Ar- with an eighth part of charcoal-duft. Put this mixture 


fenic. 


into a crucible capable of containing thrice the quan- 
tity. Diffufe equally amongft this mixture a quantity 
of fmall grains or thin plates of copper equal to that of 
the calamine or ore employed, and upon the whole lay 
another equal quantity of grains or plates of copper ; 
and laftly, cover this latter portion of copper with 
charcoal-duft. Lute a lid upon the crucible, and ap- 
ply a red heat during an hour or two. The copper or 
part of it will unite with the vapour of the zinc, and 
be thereby converted into brafs. By comparing the 
weight of all the metal after the operation with the 
weight of the copper employed, the weight acquired, 
and confequently the quantity of zinc united with the 
copper, will be known. The copper which has not 
been converted into brafs, or more copper with freth 
charcoal-duft, may be again added in the fame man- 
ner to the remaining ore, and the operation repeated 
with a heat fomewhat more intenfe, that’ any zinc re- 
maining in the ore may be thus extraéted. A eurious 
circumftance is, that a much greater heat is required 
to obtain zinc from its ore by diftillation, than in the 
operation now defcribed of making brafs ; in which 
the feparation of the zinc from its ore feems to be fa- 
cilitated by its difpofition to unite with copper. 


Secr. XY". Ores of Arfenic. 


§ 1, THe minerals which contain the largeft quantity 
of arfenic are cobalts and white pyrites; although it is 
alfo contained in other ores, it being one of the mine- 
ralifing fubftances. But as cobalt mutt be roafted to 
obtain the fulphur it contains, the arfenic alfo which 
rifes during this torrefaétion is colleG@ed, as we fhall 
fee in Part III. (Smeutine of Ores), and the particu- 
lar articles of each of the metallic fubftances mention- 
ed in this article. 

I. Regulus of arfenic is found native. It is ofa 
leaden colour ; it burns with a {mall flame ; and is dif- 
fipated, leaving generally a very {mall quantity of calx 
of bifmuth, or of calx of cobalt, and.a very little filver. 
When it is of a folid and teftaceous texture, it has 
been improperly called tefaceous cobalt, in German 
feherbencobalt. IL. Calx of arfenic is found in form of 
powder ; native flowers of arfenic, or of indurated fe- 
mitranfparent cryftals ; native cryftalline arfenic. 
IL1. Calx of arfenic is mixed, 1. With fulphur; when 
yellow, it is called orpiment ; when red, it is called 
native realgar; the difference of colour depends on 
the proportion of the two component parts. 2. With 
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3. With fulphur and filver,Ores of Ar- 


fenic. 


calx of tin; tin-grains. 
in the red filver ore. 4. With calx of lead, in the lead- 
fpar. 5. With calx of cobalt, in the efllorefcence of 
cobalt. LV. Anfenic is mineralifed, 1. With fulphu- 
rated iron; arfenical pyrites. 2. With iron only ; 
white pyrites, or mifspickle. 3. With cobalt, in al- 
moft all cobalt-ores. 4. With filver. 5. With cop- 
per. 6. With antimony. 

§ 2. Arfenic may be feparated from its ore or earthy 
matter with which it happens to be mixed, by fub- 
limation, according to the following procefs by Mr 
Cramer. 

“© Do every thing as was faid about mercury, or 
fulphur ; but let the veffel which is put into the fire 
with the ore in it be of earth or ftone, and the reci- 
pient be of glafs, and of a middling capacity. Nor is 
it neceflary that this fhould be filled with water, fo it 
be but well luted. The fire mtuft likewife be ftronger, 
and continued longer than for the extracting of ful- 
phur. Neverthelefs, every kind of arfenic cannot be 
extracted in a confined fire: for it adheres to the ma- 
trix more ftrongly than fulphur and mercury. You 
will find in the part of the veffel which is more re- 
mote from the fire, pulverulent and fubtle flowers of 
arfenic ; but there-will adhere to the pofterior of the 
neck of the retort {mall folid maffes, fhining like fmall 
cryftals, tranfparent, fometimes gathered into a folid 
fublimate, and perfectly white, if the ore of the arfe- 
nic was perfectly pure; which neverthelefs happens 
very feldom. ‘he flowers aré moft commonly thin, 
and of a grey colour: which proceeds from the phlo- 
gifton mixed with the mafs. They are often of a ci- 
tron or of a golden colour, which is a fign that there 
is in the mixture fome mineral fulphur; and if the 
fublimate be red or yellow, it is a fign of much ful- 
phur. 

«© As all the arfenic contained in the ore is not ex- 
pelled in clofe veffels, you muft weigh the refiduum 5 
then roaft it in a crucible till it fmokes no longer, or 
rather in an earthen flat veffel not glazed, and in a 
ftrong fire to be ftirred now and then with a poker, 
and then weigh it when grown cold: you will be able 
thus to know how much arfenic remained in the clofe 
veffel, unlefs the ore contain bifmuth.” 

If the arfenic be fulphurated, it may be purified by 
triturating it with mercury or with fixed alkali, and 
by fubliming the arfenic from the remaining fulphu- 
rated mercury or alkali. "The method of obtaining a 


regulus of arfénic is defcribed at the article Recuzus of 
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SMELTING or ORES. 


W Avinc fhown the nature of the principal metallic 
minerals, and the fubftances of which they are 
seompofed ; and alfo explained the procefles by which 
tan exaét analyfis of thefe compound minerals may be 
made, and the nature and quantity of the contained 
metals may be known; in order to complete what re- 
Jates to this important fubje@, we fhall defcribe in this 
Part the principal operations by which metals, &e. 
Vou. XI. Part IL. 


are obtained “in the great,’”’ as it is called, or for 
commercial purpofes. What we fhall fay upon this 
fubje& will chiefly be extraGted from a Treatife on the 
Smelting of Ores, by Schlutter, tranflated from the 
German into French by M. Hellot; becaufe this, of 
all the modern works upon that fubjeét, appears to be 
the moft exa&t. We fhall firft deferibe the opera- 
tions upon pyritous matters for the extraction of fuls 
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Sulphur phur, &c. and afterwards the operations by which 
Works. metallic fubitances are extracted fram ores properly 


~ fo called, 


Part If fe. 
below for its reception. In this diftillation the fire Sulphur 
mutt be moderately and prudently conduéted; other- Works 
wife lefs fulphur would be obtained, and it alfo would ’ 


Sect. I, Extraction of Sulphur from Pyrites and 
other Minerals, 


In order to obtain fulphur from pyrites, this mine- 
ral ought to be expofed to a heat fufficient to fublime 
the fulphur, or to make it diftil in veflels, which muft 
be clofe, to prevent its burning. , 

Sulphur is extra€ted from pyrites at a work at 
Schwartzember, in Saxony, in the high country of 
the mines; and in Bohemia at a place called Aiten- 
Sattel, 

The furnaces employed for this operation are ob- 
Tong, like vaulted galleries ; and in the vaulted roofs 
are made feveral openings. Thefe are called furnaces 
for extraGing fulphur. " 

In thefe furnaces are placed earthen-ware tubes, fill- 
ed with pyrites broken into pieces of the fize of {mall 
nuts. Each of thefe tubes contains about 50 pounds 
of pyrites. ‘They are placed in the furnace almoft ho. 
rizontally, and have fcarcely more than an inch of de- 
fcent. The ends, which come out of the furnace five 
or fix inches, become gradually narrower. Within 
each tube is fixed a piece of baked earth, in form of a 
flar, at the. place where it begins to become narrow- 
er, in order to prevent the pyrites from falling out, 
or choaking the mouth of the tube. T'o each tube is 
fitted a receiver, covered with a leaden pipe, pierced 
with a {mall hole to give air to the fulphur. The 
other end of the tube is exafly clofed. A moderate 
fire is made with wood, and in eight hours the ful- 
phur of the pyrites is found to have paffed into the re- 
ceivers. 

The refiduum of the pyrites, after the diftillation, 
is drawn out at the large end, and freth pyrites is 
put in its place. From this refiduum, which is called 
burnings of /ulphur, vitriol is extratted. | 

The 11 tubes, into which were put, at three feveral 
diftillations, in all nine quintals, or goo pounds of 
pyrites, yield from 100 to 450 pounds of crude ful- 
phur, which is fo impure as to require to be purified 
by a fecond: diftillation. 

This purtfication of crude fulphur is alfo done in a 
furnace in form of a gallery, in which five iron cucur- 
bits are arranged on each fide. Thefe cucurbits are 
placed in a floping dire@ion, and contain about eight 
quintals and a half of crude fulphur. To them are 
tuted earthen tubes, fo difpofed as to anfwer the pur- 
pofe of capitals. The nofe of each of thefe tubes 
is inferted into an earthen pot called the fore-runner 
This pot has three openiugs ; namely that which 
receives the nofe of the tube; a fecond f{maller 
hole, which is left open to give air; and a third 
in its lower part, which is flopped with a wooden 
peg. 
When the preparations are made, a fire is lighted 
about feven o’clock in the evening, and is a little 
abated as foon as the fulphur begins to diftil, At 
three o’clock in the morning, the wooden pegs which 
ftop the lower holes of the fore-runners are for the 
firft time drawn out, andthe fulphur flows out of each 
ef them into an earthen pat with two handles, placed 


be of a grey colour, and not of the fine yellow which 
it ought to have when pure. The ordinary lofs in 
the purification of eight quintals of crude fulphur is,. 
at moft, one quintal. 

When all the fulphur has flowed out, and has cooled 
a little in the earthen pots, it is caft into moulds made 
of beech-tree, which have been previoufly dipt in wa- 
ter and fet todrain. As foon as the fulphur is cooled. 
in the moulds, they are opened, and the cylinders of 
{ulphur are taken out and put up in cafks, Thefe are 
called roll-brim/ffone, 

As fulphur is not only in pyrites, but alfo in moft 
metallic minerals, it is evident that it might be ob- 
tained by works in the great from the different ores 
which contain much of it, and from which it mut be 
{eparated previoufly to their fufion: but as fulphur is 
of little value, the trouble of colle&ting it from ores 
is feldom taken. Smelters are generally fatisfied with 
freeing their ores from it, by expofing them to a fire 
fufficient to expel it. This operation is called torre 
fadien, or roafting of ores. 

There are, however, ores which contain fo much 
fulphur, that part of it is actually colle@ed in the or- 
dinary operation. of roafting, without much trouble 
for that purpofe. Such is the ore of Ramelfberg in 
the country of Hartz. 

This ore, which is of lead, containing filver, is 
partly very pure, and partly mixed with cupreous py: 
rites and filver ; hence it is neceffary to roatt it. 

The roafting is performed by laying alternate ftrata 
of ore and wood upon each other in an open field, 
taking care to diminifh the fize of the {trata as they 
rife higher; fo that the whole mafs fhail be a qua- 
drangular pyramid truncated above, whofe bafe is 
about 31 feet {quare. Below, fome paflages are left 
‘open, to give free entrance to the air; and the fides 
and top of the pyramid are covered over with {mall 
ore, to concentrate the heat and make it laft longer. 
In the centre of this pyramid there isa channel which 
defcends vertically from the top to the bafe.. When 
all is properly arranged, ladlefuls of red-hot feoria 
from the {melting furnace are thrown down the chan- 
nel, by which means the fhrubs and wood placed below 
for that purpofe are kindled, and the fire is from them 
communicated to all the wood of the pile, which con- 
tinues burning till the third day. At that time the 
fulphur of the mineral becomes capable of burning 
{pontaneoufly, and of continuing the fire after the 
wood is confumed. 

When this roafting has been continued 15 days, 
the mineral becomes greafy; that is, it is covered 
over with a kind of varnifh: 20 or 25 holes or hol-. 
lows are then made in the upper-part of the pile in 
which the fulphur is collected. From thefe cavities 
the fulphur is taken out thrice every day, and thrown 
into water, This fulphur isnot pure, but crude} and 
is therefore fent to the manufaturers of fulphur, to be 
purified in the manner above related. 

As this ore of Ramelfberg is very fulphureous, the 
firft roafting, which we are now defcribing, lafts three 
months,; and during this time, if much rain has nat 
fallen, or if the operation has not failed by the. pile 
7 falling 
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by which the air has fo 
much free accefs, that the fu'phur is burnt and con- 
fumed, from 10 to 20 quintals of crude fulphur are by 
this method colleéted. 

The fu'phur of this ore, like that of moft others, 
was formerly neglected, till, in the year 1570, a per- 
fon employed in the mines called Chriflopher Sauder, 
difcovered the method of collecting it, nearly as it is 
done at prefent. 

Metallic minerals are not the only fubftances from 
which fulphur is extraéted. This matter is diffufed 
in the earth in fuch quantities, that the metals cannot 
abforb it all. Some fulphur is found quite pure, and 
in different forms, principally in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, in caverns, and in mineral waters. Such 
are the opaque kind called virgin-fulphur ; the°tranfpa- 
rent kind: called /ulphur of Quito; and thé native 
flowers of fulphur, as thofe of the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is alfo found mixed with different 
earths. Here we may obferve, that all thofe kinds of 
fulphur which are not mineralifed by metallic fub- 
flances, are found near volcanoes, or hot mineral wa- 
ters, and confequently in places where nature feems 
to have formed great fubterranean laboratories, in 
which {ulphureous minerals may be analyfed and de- 
compofed, and the fulphur feparated, in the manner 
in which it is done in fmall in our works and labora- 
tories. However that be, certainly onc of the betft 
and moft famous fulphur-mines in the world is that 
called Solfatara. The Abbé Nollet has publithed, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy, fome interefting 
obfervations upon ‘this fubjeét, which we fhall here 
abridge. 

Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and famous 
mine of fulphur and alum called at prefent Solfatara. 
It is a {mall oval plain, the greateft diameter of which 
is about 400 yards, raifed about 300 yards above the 
level of the fea. It is furrounded by high hills and 
great rocks, which fall to pieces, and whofe fragments 
form very fteep banks. Almoft all the ground is bare 
and white, like marle; and is every-where fenfibly 
warmer than the atmofphere in the greateft heat of 
fummer, fo that the feet of perfons walking there are 
burnt through fheir thoes. It is impoflible not to 
obferve the fulphur there; for every-where may be 
perceived by the fmell a fulphureous vapour, which 
rifes to a confiderable height, and gives reafon to 
believe that there is a fubterraneous fire below, from 
which that vapour proceeds. ; 

Near the middle of this field there is a kind of ba- 
fon three or four feet lower than the reft of the plain, 
in which a found may be perceived when a perfon 


-walks on it, as if there were under his feet fome great 


cavity, the roof of which was very thin. After that, 
the lake Agnano is perceived, whofe waters feem to 
boil. Thefe waters are indeed hot, but not fo hot as 
boiling water. This kind of ebullition proceeds from 
wapours which rife from the bottom of the lake, 
which being fet in motion by the ation of fubterra- 
nean fires, have force enough to raife all that mafs of 
water. Near this lake there are pits, not very deep, 
from which fulphureous vapours are exhaled. Per- 
fone who have the itch come to thefe pits, and receive 
the vapours in order to be cured. Finally, there are 
fome deeper excavations, whence a foft ftone is pro- 
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eured which yields fulphur, From thefe cavities va- 
pours exhale, and iffue out with noife, and which are 
nothing elfe than fulphur fubliming through the cre- 
vices. ‘his fulphur adheres to the fides of the rocks, 
where it forms enormous maffes ; in calm weather, the 
vapours may be evidently feen to rife 25 or 30 feet 
from the furface of the earth. 

Thefe vapours, attaching themfelves to the fides of 
rocks, form enormous groups of fulphur, which fome- 
times fall down by their own weight, and render thefe 
places of dangerous accefs. 

In entering the Solfatara, there are warehoufes 
and buildings ere€ted for the refining of fulphur. 

Under a great fhed, or hangar, fupported by a wall 
behind, and open on the other three fides, the fulphur 
is procured by diftillation from the foft ftones we men- 
tioned above. Thefe ftones are dug from under ground ; 
and thofe which lie on the furface of the earth are ne- 
gleéted. Thefe laft are, however, covered with a ful- 
phur ready formed, and of a yellow colour: but the 
workmen fay they have loft their ftrength, and that the 
fulphur obtained from them is not of fo good a quality 
as the fulphur obtained from the ftones which are dug 
out of the ground. 

Thefe Iaft mentioned are broken into lumps, and 
put into pots of earthen ware, containing each about 
20 pints Paris meafure. The mouths of thefe pots are 
as wide as their bottoms; but their bellies, or middle 
parts, are wider. They are covered with a lid of the 
fame earth, well luted, and are arranged in two paral- 
lel lines along two brick walls, which form the two 
fides of a furnace. ‘The pots are placed within thele 
walls; fo that the centre of each pot is in the centre 
of the thicknefs of the wal!, and that one end of the 
pots overhangs the wall within, while the other end 
overhangs the wall without. In each furnace ten of 
thefe pots are placed; that is, five in each of the two 
walls which form the two fides of the furnace.’?’ Be- 
twixt thefe walls there is a {pace of 15 or 18 inches; 
which fpace is covered by a vault refting on the two 
walls. he whole forms a furnace feven feet long, two 
feet and a half high, open at one end, and fhut at the 
other, excepting a {mall chimney through which the 
fmoke paffes. 

Each of thefe pots has a mouth in its upper part 
without the furnace, in order to admit a tube of 18 lines 
in diameter and a foot in length, which communicates 
with another pot of the fame fize placed without the 
building, and pierced with a round hele in its bafe of 
15 or 18 lines diameter. Lafffy, to each of thefe lat- 
mentioned pots there is a wooden tub placed. below, in 
a bench made for that purpofe. 

Four or five of thefe furnaces are built under one 
hangar, or fhed. Fires are kindled in each of them at 
the fame time ; and they are thrown down after each 
diftillation, either that the pots may be renewed, or 
that the refiduums may be more eafily taken out. 

The fire being kindled in the furnace, heats the firft 
pots containing the fulphureous ftones. The fulphur 
rifes in fumes into the upper part of the pot, whence 
it paffes through the pipe of communication into the 
external veffel. ‘There the vapours are condenfed, be- 


come liquid, and flow through the hole below into the 
tub, from which the fulphur is eafily turned out, be- 
ccaufe the form of the veflel is that of a truncated cone 
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Smelting of whofe narrower end is placed below, and becaufe the 
Ores in Ze- hoops of the tub are fo faftened that they may be oc- 


neral. 


cafiona'ly loofened. "he mafs of fulphur is then car- 
ried to the buildings mentioned before, where it is re- 
melted for its purification, and caft into ro ls, fuch as 
we receive it. 

Extraéion of Virriot from pyrites. 
STRY» 

Exiraiion of Arum from pyritous 


from aluminous earths. See CHEMISTRY. 


See ,CuHEmI- 


ubjlances and 


Sect. Il. Smelting of Ores in general. 


§ 1, As ores confit of metallic matters combined 
with fulphur and arfenic, and are befides intermixed 
with earthy and ftony fubftances of all kinds, the in- 
tention of all the operations upon thefe compound bo- 
dies is to feparate thefe different fubftances from each 
other. This is effected by feveral operations founded 


on the known properties of thofe fubftances. We now 
give a general idea of thefe feveral opera- 


proceed to 
tions. 

Firft of all, the ore is to be féparated from the 
earths and {tones accidentally adherent to it ; and when 
thefe foreign fubftances are in large mafles, and are not 
very intimately mixed. in {mall particles with the ore, 
this feparation may be accomplifhed by mechanical 
means. ‘This ought always to be the firft operation, 
unlefs the adherent fubftance be capable of ferving as 
a flux to the ore. 
mately mixed with the ore, this muft neceffarily be 
broken and divided into {mall particles. This opera- 
tion is performed by a machine which moves peftles, 
called Locords or flampers. After this operation, when 
the parts of the mineral are {pecifically heavier than 
thofe of the unmetallic earth or ftone, thefe latter may 
be feparated from the ore by wafhing in canals through 
which water flows. With regard to this wafhing of 
ores, it is neceflary to obferve, that it cannot fucceed 
but when the ore is fenfibly heavier than the foreign 
matters. But the contrary happens frequently, as well 
becaufe quartz and fpar are naturally very ponderous, 
as becaufe the metallic matter is proportionally fo 
much lighter as it is combined with more fulphur. 

When an ore happens to be of this kind, it is necef- 
fary to begin by roatting it, in order to deprive it of 
the greatelt part of its fulphur. 

It happens frequently that the pyritous matters ac- 
companying the ore are fo hard that they can fcarcely 
be pounded. In this cafe it is neceflary to roaft it en- 
tirely, or partly, and to throw it red-hot into cold-wa- 
ter ; by which the ftones are fplit, and rendered much 
more capable of being pulverifed. 

Thus it happens very frequently, that roafting is the 
firft operation to which an ore is expofed. 

When the fubftance of the ore is very fufible, this 
firft operation may be difpenfed with, and the matter 
may be immediately fufed without any previous roaft- 
ing, or at leaft with a very flight one. For, to effect 
this fufion, it is neceflary that it retain a great quan- 
tity of its fulphur, which, with the other fluxes added, 
ferves to deftroy or convert into fcoria a confiderable 
part of the ftony matter of the mineral, and to reduce 
the reft into a brittle fubftance, which is called the matt 


Tf the unmetallic earths be inti-- 
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of lead or of copper, or other metal contained in’ the Smelting a 
ore. This matt 1s therefore an intermediate matter be- Ores i g@ 


twixt the mineral and the metal ; for the metal is there 
concentrated, and mixed with lefs ufelefs matter than 
it was in the ore. But as this matt is always fulphu- 
reous, the metal which it contains cannot have its me- 
tallic properties. Therefore it muft be roafted feveral 
times to evaporate the fulphur, before it is remelted, 
when the pure metal is required. This fusion of an ore 


neral, 
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not roafted, or but flightly roafted, is called crude fu- - 


fon. 

We may here obferve upon the fubje& of wathing 
and roafting of ares, that as arfenic is heavier than ful- 
phar, and has near:y the weight of metals, the ores in 
which it prevails are generally very heavy, and confe- 
quently are fufceptible of being wafhed, which is a 
great advantage. But on the other fide, as arfenic is 
capable of volatilifing, fcorifying, and deftroying many 
metals, thefe ores have difadvantages in the roatling 
and fufion, in both which confiderable lofs is caida 
by the arfenic. Some ores contain, befides arfenic,. 
other volatile femimetals, fuch as antimony and zinc. 
Thefe are almoft untraCtable, and are therefore neglec- 
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ted. They are called minerea rapaces, -** rapacious: 


ores.”? 
When the metal has been freed as much_as is pof- 
fible from foreign matters by thefe preliminary opera- 


tions, it is to be completely purified by fufions more 


or lefs frequently repeated ; in which proper additions 
are made, either to abforb the reft of the fulphur and 
arfenic, or to complete the vitrification or f{corification 
of the unmetallic ftones and earth. 

Laftly, as ores frequently contain feveral different 
metals, thefe are to be feparated from each other by: 
procefles fuited to the properties. of thefe metals, of 
which we fhall fpeak more particularly as we proceed 
in Our examination of the ores of each metal. 

§ 2. To facilitate the extraGion of metallic fub- 
{tances from the ores and minerals containing them, 
{ome operations previous to the fufion or {melting of 
thefe ores and minerals are generally neceflary. Thefe 
operations confift of, 1. The /eparation of the ores and 
metallic matters from the adhering unmetallic earths 
and ftones, by hammers and other mechanical inftru- 
ments, and by wafhing with water. 2. Their dzvi- 
fon or reduction into imaller parts by contufion and: 
trituration, that by another wafhing with water they 
may be more perfectly cleanfed from extraneous mat- 
ters, and rendered fitter for the fubfequent operations, 
calcination or roailing, and fufion. 3. Roajfling or cal- 
cination 3 the ufes of which operation are, to expel the 
volatile, ufelefs, or noxious fubftances, as water, vitrio- 
lic acid, fulphur, and arfenic ; to render the ore more: 
friable, and fitter for the fubfequent contufion and fu-- 
fion ; and, laitly, to calcine and deftroy the viler me= 
tals, for inftance the iron of copper-ores, by means: 
of the fire, and of the fulphur and arfenic. Stones, as: 
quartz and flints, containing metallic veins or particles,, 
are frequently made red-hot, and then extinguifhed in. 
cold water, that they may be rendered fufficiently fri-- 
able and pulverable, to allow the feparation of the mes. 
tallic particles. 

Roafting is unneceflary for native metals; for fome 
of the richer gold and filver ores; for fome lead-ores,, 
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matting of the fulphur of which maybe feparated during the fu- 
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fion; and for many calciform ores, as thefe do not ge- 


’ nerally contain any fulphur and arfenic. 


In the roafting of ores, the following attentions muft 
be given, 1. To reduce the mineral previoufly into 
fmall lumps, that the furface may be increafed ; but 
they mut not be fo fmall, nor placed fo compatly, as 
to prevent the paflage of the air and flame. 2. The 
larger pieces muit be placed at the bottom of the pile, 
where the greateft heat 1s. 3. The heat mult be gra- 
dually applied, that the fulphur may not be melted, 
which would greatly retard iis expulfion; and that the 
fpars, fluors, and ftones, intermixed with the ore, may 
not crack, fly, and be difperfed. 4. The ores not 
thoroughly roafted by one- operation muft be expofed 
toa fecond. 5. The fire may be increafed towards 
the end, that the noxious matters more ftrongly ad- 
hering may be expelled. 6. Fuel which yields much 
flame, as, wood and foffil coals free from falphur, is 
faid to be preferable to charcoal or coaks. Sometimes 
eold water is thrown on the calcined ore at the end 
ef the operation, while the ore is yet hot, to render 
it more friable. 

No general rule can be given concerning the dura- 
tion or degree of the fire, thefe being very various-ac- 
cording to the difference of the ores. A roafting du- 
ring a few hours or days is fufficient for many ores ; 
while fome, fuch as the ore of Rammeliberg, require 
that it fhould be continued during feveral months. 

Schliutter enumerates five methods of roafting ores. 
1. By conftruting a pile of ores and fuel placed in al- 
ternate firata, in the open air, without any furnace. 
2. By confining fuch a pile within walls, but without 
a roof. 3. By placing the pile under a roof, without 
lateral walls. 4. By placing the pile in a furnace con- 
filling of walls and a roof. 5. By roafting the ore in 
a reverberatory furnace, in which it muft be continually 
ftirred with an iron rod. 

Several kinds of fufions of ores may be diftinguith- 
ed. +t, Whena fulphureous ore is mixed with much 
earthy matter, from which it cannot be eafily fepara- 
ted by mechanical operations, it is frequently melted, 
in order to difengage it from thefe earthy matters, and 
to concentrate its metallic contents. By this fufion, 
fome of the fulphur is diflipated, and the ore is redu- 
ced to a ftate intermediate betwixt that of ore and of 
metal, It is then called a matt (lapis fulphureo-metalli- 
cus); and is to be afterwards treated like a pure ore 
by the fecond kind of fufion, which is properly the 
fmelting, or extraction of the metal by fufion. 2. By 
this fution or {melting, the metal is extraéted from the 
ore previoufly prepared by the above operations, if 
thefe be neceffary. _The ores of fome very fufible me- 
tals, as of bifmuth, may be {melted by applying a heat 
fufficient only to melt the metals, which are thereby 
feparated from the adhering extraneous matters. This 
feparation of metals by fufion, without the vitrification 
of extraneous matters, may be called eliguation. Ge- 
nerally, a complete fufion of the ore and vitrification 
of the earthy matters are necefiary for the perfeét fe- 
paration of the contained metals. 
metals are obtained from their ores, fometimes pure, 
and fometimes mixed with other metallic fubftances, 
from which they muft be afterwards feparated ; as we 
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fhall fee when we treat of the extraction of particu: Fufion of 
lar metals. ‘To procure this feparation of metals from Ores: 
ores, thefe muft be fo thinly liquefied, that the fmall ~~~7~* 


metallic particles may difengage themfelves from the 
{coria; but it mult not be fo thin as to allow the me- 
tal to precipitate before it be perfeétly difengaged 
from any adhering extraneous matter, or to pervade 
and deftroy the containing veffels and furnace. Some 
ores are fufliciently fufible; but others require certain 
additions called fluxes, to promote their fufion and the 
vitrification of their unmetallic parts; and alfo to ren- 
der the {coria fufficiently thin to allow the feparation 
of the metallic particles. 

Different fluxes are fuitable to different ores, accor- 
ding to the quality of the ore, and of the matrix, or 
ftone adherent to it. 

The matrixes of two different ores of the fame me- 
tal frequently ferve as fluxes to each other ; as, for in- 
flance, an argillaceous matrix with one that is calca- 
reous ; thefe two earths being difpofed to vitrification 
when mixed, though each ot them is fingly unfufible. 
For this reafon, two or more different ores to be {melt-- 
ed are frequently mixed together. 

The ores alfo of different metals require different 
fluxes. ‘Thus calcareous earth is found to be bef fuit- 
ed to iron-ores, and {pars and fcoria to fufible ores of 
copper. 

‘Lhe fluxes moft frequently employed in the fmelt- 
ing of ores are, calcareous earths, fluors or vitreous: 
{pars, quartz, and fand, fufible ftones, as lates, bafal- 
tes, the feveral kinds of fcoria, and pyrites. 

Calcareous earth is ufed to facilitate the fufion of 
ores of iron, and of fome of the poorer ores of copper, 
and, in general, of ores mixed with argillaceous earthsy. 
or with feltfpar. ‘U'his earth has been fometimes add- 
ed with a view of feparating the fulphur, to which it 
very readily unites: but by this union the fulphur is 
detained, and a hepar is formed, which readily diffolves. 
iron and other metals, and fo firmly adheres to them,. 
that they cannot be feparated without more difficulty 
than they could from the original ere. This addition: 
is therefore not to be made till the fulphur be previ- 
oufly well expelled. 

fluors or fufibie {pars facilitate the fufion of moft me- 
tallic minerals, and alfo of calcareous and argillaceous- 
earths, of fteatites, afbeftus, and fome other unfufible 
ftones, but not of filicious earths without a mixture of 
calcareous earth. 

Quariz is fometimes added in the fufion of ferrugi- 
nous copper ores, the ufe of which is faid chiefly to be,. 
to enable the ore to receive a greater heat, and to give 
a more perfect vitrification to the ferruginous fcoria. 


The fufible fiones, as flates, bafaltes, are fo tenacious. 


and thick when fufed, that they cannot ‘ve confidered 
properly as fluxes, But as matters added to leffen the 
too great liquidity of fome very fufible minerals. 

The /coria obtained in the fufion of an ore is fre- 
quently ufeful to facilitate the fufion of an ore of the 


fame metal, and. fometimes even ores of other me- 


tals. 

Sulphurated pyrites greatly promote the fufibility of 
the fcoria of metals, from the falphur it contains. It 
is chiefly added to difficultly-fufible copper-ores, to 
form the fulphureous compounds called masts, that the 


ores, 


lead fo much greater as there is more matter to be fco- Smelting 
rified, and as thefe matters are more refractory and of Orcso 
more difficult fudion. Silver ores, or thofe treated as Sie" 
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amelting oferes thus bronght into fufion may he feparated from 
‘Oresof -the adhering earthy matters, and that the ferruginous 
Suvel matter contained in them may be deftroyed, during 


the fubfequent ca'cination and fufion, by means of the 
fulphur. 

As in the ores called calciform, the metallic matter 
-exilts in a calcined ftate; and as calcination reduces 
the metals of mineralifed ores (excepting the perfect 
metals) to that ftate alfo; therefore all calciform and 
calcined ores require the addition of fome inflammable 
fubftance, to reduce them to a metallic ftate. In great 
works, the charcoal or other fuel ufed to maintain the 
fire produces alfo this effec 

Metals are fometimes added in the fufion of ores of 
other more valuable metals, to abforb from thefe ful- 
phur or arfenic.. Thus iron is added to fulphurated, 
-cupreous, and filver ores. Metals are alfo added in the 
fulion of ores of other more valuable metals, to unite 
with and collet the fmall particles of thefe difperfed 
through much earthy matter, and thus to affitt their 
precipitation. With thefe intentions lead is frequently 
-added to ores and minerals containing gold, filver, or 
copper. 

Ores of metals are a'fo fometimes added to affift the 
precipitation of more valuable metals. ‘i hus antimony 
is frequently-added to affift the precipitation of gold 
intermixed with other metallic matters. ‘Thus far of 
{melting of ores in gencral. 


Secr. HI. Smelting of Ores of Silver. 


§ 1. As filver, even in its proper ores, is always 
allayed with fome other metals from which it is intend- 
ed to be feparated after the filver-ore has been well 
roafted, it muft be mixed with a greater or lefs quan- 
tity of lead previous to its fufion. 

Lead has the fame effe& in fufion of gold and filver 
as-mercury has upon thefe metals by its natural fluidi- 
ty; that is to fay, it unites with them, and feparates 
them from unmetallic matters, which, being lighter, 
wife always to the furface. But lead has the further 
advantage of procuring, by its own vitrification, that 
of all metallic fubftances, excepting gold and {filver. 
Hence it follows, that when gold and filver are ob- 
tained by means of mercury, they ftill remain allayed 
with other metallic fubftances ; whereas when they are 
obtained by fufion and {corification with lead, they are 
then pure, and not allayed with any metals but with 
each other. 

In proportion as the lead, which has been united to 
the gold and filver of the ore, is fcorified by the 
action of the fire, and promotes the fcorification of 
the other metallic matters, it feparates the perfect 
metals, and ‘carries with it all the others to the fur- 
face. There itameets the unmetallic fubftances, which 
it likewife vitrifies, and which it changes into a per- 
fe& fcoria, fluid, and fuch as a fcoria ought to-be to 
admit all the perfeét metal contained in it to precipi- 
tate. : 

When all heterogeneous matters have been thus 
difengaged by fcorification with lead, the perfect 
metals, to which fome lead ftill remains united, are to 
be further purified by the ordinary operation of the 
cupel. 

The common rule for the fufion and feorification of 
dilver-ore with lead, is to add to the ore a quantity of 


fuch, are often rendered refractory by ferruginous 
earths, pyritous matters, or cobalts, containing al- 
‘ways a confiderable quantity of an earth which is un- 
metallic, very fubtile, and very refractory, and which 
renders a conliderable augmentation of the quantity of 
lead necellary. 

The quantity of lead which is commonly added to 
fufible filver ores, that do not contain lead, is eight 
times the quantity of the ore. But when the ore is 
refraGtory, it is necefflary to add twelve times the 
quantity of lead, and even more; alfo glafs of lead, 
and fluxes, fuch as the white and black fluxes; to 
which however borax and powder of charcoal are pre- 
fe:able, on account of the liver of fulphur formed by 
thefe alkaline fluxes. 

It is neceflary to obferve, that faline fluxes are only 
ufed in {mall operations, on account of their dearneds. 
To thefe are {ubftituted, in the great operations, of 
which we now treat, fandiver, fufible {coria, and other 
matters of little value. 

The greateit part of filver now employed in com- 
merce is not obtained from the proper ores of filver, 
which are very f{carce ; but from lead, and.even copper 
ores, which are more or lefs rich in filver. To give az 
idea of the manner of treating thefe kinds of ores, from 
which filver is extracted in the great works, we thall 
briefly defcribe here, after Schlutter, the {melting of 
the ore of Ramelfberg, which contains, as we have 
already faid, feveral different kinds of metals, ~but 
particularly lead and filver. 

When. this mineral has been difengaged from its 
fulphur as much as poflible by three very long roatt- 
ings, it is melted, in the Lower Hartz in Saxony, in 
a particular kind of furnace, called a furnace for 
Jinelting upon a hollow or cafe. The mafonry of this 
furnace is compofed of large thick flates, capable of 
fuftaining great heat, and cemented together by clay. 
The interior part of the furnace is three feet anda 
half long, and two feet broad at the back part, and 
one foot only in the front. Its height is nine feet 
eight inches. It has a foundation of mafonry in the 
ground; and in this foundation channels are made 
fer the evaporation of the moifture. ‘Thefe channels 
are covered over with ftones called covering jiones. 
The hollow or cafle, which is made above thefe, is 
formed of bricks, upon which are placed, firft, a bed 
of clay; then’ a bed of {mall ore and fifted vitriols ; 
and, laftly, a bed of charcoal powder beat down, 
called light bra/que. ‘The anterior wall of the furnace 
is thinner than ‘the others, and is called the chemi/e. 
The back wall, which is pierced to give paflage to the 
pipes of two large wooden bellows, is called the middle 
wall, When the furnace is thus prepared, charcoal 
is thrown into the hollow, or caile; which being 
kindled, the fire is to be continued during three hours, 
before the matters to be fufed are added. Then 
thefe matters are thrown in, which are not the pure 
ore, but a mixture of feveral fubftances, all of which 
are fomewhat profitable. ‘The quantity of thefe mat- 
ters is fufficient for one day’s work; that is, for a 
fufion of eighteen hours ; and it confifts of, 1. Twelve 
{chorbens or meafures of well roafted Rammel{berg 
ore (the {chorben is a meafure whofe contents are 

two 
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ting oftwo feet Sve inches long, one foot feyen inches broad, 


cso 
ver. 


and a little more than a foot deep; it is equal to 32 
quintals of that country, Cologn weight, at 123 
pounds each quintal). 2. Six meafures of {coria pro- 
duced by the {melting of the ore of Upper Hartz, 
which is refractory, and what workmen call cold, 
3. Two meafures of knobben, which is an impure 
{coria containing fome lead and filver, which has been 
formerly thrown away. as ufclefs, and is now colle%ed 
by women and children, Befides thefe, other mat- 
ters are added, containing lead and filver, as the tefts 
employed in refining, the drofs of lead, impure litharge, 
and any rubbith containing metal, which was left in 
the furnace after the foregoing fufion. All thefe 
matters being mixed together, are thrown into the 
furnace: and to each meafure of this mixture a mea- 
fure of charcoal is added. The fufion is then begun 
by help of bellows ; and as it proceeds, the lead falls 
through ~the light brafque or charcoal-bed into the 
hollow, or caffe, where it is preferved from burning 
under the powder of charcoal, "The {coria, on the 
other hand, being lighter and lefs fluid, is fkimmed 
off from time to time by means of ladles, that it may 
not prevent the reft of the lead from falling down in- 
to the hollow. Thus, while the fufion lafts, frefh 
matters and frefh charcoal are alternately added, till 
the whole quantity intended for one fufion, or, as they 
call it, one dey, be thrown in. 

There are feveral effential things to be remarked in 
this operation, which is very well contrived.  Firft, 
The mixture of matters from which a little lead and 
filver is procured, which would otherwife be loft; and 
which have alfo this advantage, that they retard the 
fufion of the Ramelfberg ore, which, however well 
roafted it has been, retains always enough of the ful- 
phur and iron of the pyrites. mixed with it, to render 
it too fufible or too fluid; fo that without the addi- 
tion of thofe matters nothing would be obtained but 
amatt. It is even neceflary, notwithitanding thefe 
additions, not to haften the fufion too much, but to 
give time for the ore to mix with other matters, elfe 
it would melt and flow of itfelf before the reft. Se- 
condly, The fufion of the ore through charcoal, which 
is practifed in moft fmelting-houfes, and for almott all 
ores, is an excellent method, the principal advantage 
of which is the faving of fuel. The ation of the burn- 
ing charcoal direGed immediately upon the mineral, 
at the fame time that it melts it more readily and effi- 
cacioufly, alfo {upplies it with the phlogiiton necef- 
fary to bring it to a perfe@ ftate. 

From the Ramelfberg ore after its firft roafting a 
white vitriol is obtained and prepared at. Goflar, whofe 
bafis wes zinc « which proves that this ore contains 
alfo a certain quantity of this femimetal. As this ore 
is {melted in a. country where the art is well underftood 
of extracting every thing which a mineral contains, fo 
in this fufion zinc and cadmia are obtained in. the fol. 
lowing manner: When the furnace is prepared for the 
fufion, it is neceflary to clofe it up in the fore-part be- 
fore the fufion is begun.. 

“< Firft.of all, a.gritt-ftone is to be placed, fupport- 
edat the-height of three inches. This ftone is as long 
as the furnace is broad, and the height of it is level 
with the hole where the bellows-pipe enters. Ii is 
faltened on each fide of the furnace, externally and in. 
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oy 
ternally, with clay, 
ceptacle, or, as it is called, the /eat of the zinc, is made 


in the following manner: A flat flaty flone is chofen, 


as long as the furnace is broad, and eicht inches in. 
§ ? § 


breadth. This is placed on the gritt-ftone above men- 
tioned, in fuch a manner that it inclines confiderably 
towards the front of the furnace, and that its bottom 
touches clofely the gritt-ftone. 
clay, which is alfo laid upon the feat of the zinc. 
Upon this feat, which is to receive the zinc, two round 
pieces of charcoal are placed, and alfo a ftone called 
the zinc-floae, which is about a foot and an half in 
length, and clofes one part of the front of the fur- 


nace. This ftone alfo is faftened on each of its fides 


with clay. Clay is likewife put under the ftone be- 
twixt the two pieces of charcoal, which hinder it from 
touching the feat of the zinc. The under-part of this 
ftone is but flightly Inted, that the workmen may 
make an opening for the zinc to flow out. Thus is 
made the feat or receptacle of the zinc to detain thi 
metallic fubftance, which would otherwife fall into the 
hotteft part of the fire, called by the workmen the 
melting-place, and would be there burnt : whereas it ig 
collected upon this receptacle during the fufion, where 


it is fheltered from the a@tion of the bellows, and con-- 


fequently from too great. heat. 


‘When all the matter to be fufed in one day is 


It is faftened with: 
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put into the furnace, the blaft of airis continued till . 


that matter has funk down. When it is half way 
down the furnace, they draw out the {coria, that more 
of the ore and other matters may be expofed to the 
greateit heat. 
fixed a little, two fhovel-fulls of {mall wet fcoria or 
fand is thrown clofe to the furnace, and beat down 
with the fhovel; then the workmen open the feat or 
receptacle of zinc, ‘and itrike upon the zinc-ftone to 
make the femimetal flow out, As foon.as the purett 
part of it has flowed out, it is 
and carried away. ‘Then the workmen {eparate en- 
tirely the zinc-ftone from the wall of the furnace, and 
they continue to give it little flrokes, that the {mail 
particles of zinc difperfed among the charcoal may 
fall down. This being done, the ftone. is removed ; 


and the zinc is feparated from the charcoal by an iron. 


inftrument, is cleaned, and remelted along with the 
zine that flowed out at firit, and is caft into round 
cakes. ‘The reafon why the zinc is withdrawn before 
the bellows ceafe to blow, is, that if it was left till the 
charcoal on the feat or receptacle was confumed, it 


would be moftly burnt, and little would be obtained, . 
Thus after the zinc is withdrawn, the fufion is finifhed - 


by blowing the bellows till the end.’ 


Thus the zine is feparated from. the ore of Rae. 


melfberg, and is not confounded in the hollow or 


caffe with the lead and filver, becaufe, being a volatile - 


femimetal, it cannot fupport the activity of the fire 
without rifing into vapours, which are condenfed in 
the place leait hot, that is to fay, upon.the ftones ex. 
prefsly prepared for that purpofe ; and which, being 
much thinner than the other walls of the furnace, are 
continua ly coolled by the external air, . 


As foon as the f{coria. is coolled and: 


{prinkled with water: 


It is alfo in this. furnace, and after the fufion of . 


the Ramelfberg ore, that the cadmia of zinc, or the 
cadmia of furnaces, is obtained. This ore is come 


pofed of fulphureous and ferruginous pyrites, of true 
leads. 
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pact matter of a dark brownifh-grey colour, which is 
probably a /apis calaminaris, or an ore of zinc. Thefe 
{everal matters of the Ramelfberg ore are not fepa- 
rated from each other, either for the roafting or for 
the fufion. Thus there is zinc in all the parts of the 
roafted ore; and much more of it would be obtained, 
if it was not fo eafily inflammable. All the zinc 
which is obtained is preferved from burning by falling, 
while in fufion, behind the chemife or fore-part of the 
furnace, which is, as has been faid, a kind of {chiftus 
or flate, called by the workmen /tee/-ffone. But the 
part of this femimetal which falls in the middle of the 
furnace, near the middle-wall, or towards the fides, 
being expofed to the greateft heat of the'fire, is there 
burnt ; and its fmoke or flowers attaching itfelf on all 
fides to the walls of the furnace, undergo there 4 femi- 
fufion, which renders this matter fo hard and fo thick, 
that it muft be taken away after every fourth fufion, 
or, at -moft, after every fixth fufion. That which is 
found attached to the higheft part of the furnace is 
the beft and pureft. The reft is altered by a mixture 
of a portion of lead which it has carried up with it ; 
and which, from its great weight and fixity, has hin- 
dered the zinc from rifing fo high as it would have 
done alone. Therefore, with this kind of impure 
cadmia, ductile brafs cannot be made. 

Almott all the zinc we have, as well as the cadmia 
of the furnaces, is obtained from the Ramelfberg ore 
by the procefs defcribed, and confequently is not the 
produce of a pure ore of zinc or /apis calaminaris, 


which is never fufed for that purpofe. Before Mr 


Mareraaf, although it was well known that this ore 


contained zinc, and that it was employed for the 
making of brafs, a convenient procefs for extracting 
zinc from it was not known; becaufe, when treated 
by fufion with fluxes, like other ores, it does not 
yield any zinc : which proceeds partly from the re- 
fraGtory quality of the earth contained in the cala~ 
mine, that cannot be fufed without a very violent fire; 
and alfo from the volatility and combuttibility of the 
zinc, which for this reafon cannot be collefted at the 
bottom of a crucible, as a regulus under a fcoria, like 
moft ‘metals. , 

M. Margraaf has remedied thefe inconveniences by 
diftilling Japis calaminaris, mixed with charcoal, in a re- 
tort, towhich is joined a receiver containing fome water, 
and confequently in clofe veffels, where the zinc, by 
the help of a very {trong fire indeed, is fublimed in its 
metallic form without burning. He alfo by the fame 
method reduced into zinc the flowers of xinc, or pom- 
pholix, cadmia of the furnaces, tuity, which is alfo a 
kind of cadmia; in a word, all matters capable of 
producing zinc by combination with phlogifton.— 
But it is evident that fuch operations as thefe are ra- 
ther fit to fupply proofs for chemical theory, than to 
be put in practice for works in great. M. Margraaf 
has obferved, that the zinc which he obtained by this 
procefs was lefs brittle than what is obtained from the 
fufion of ores; which may proceed from its greater pu- 
ricy, or from ‘ts better combination with phlogifton. 

7inc is obtained, not only in the method ufed at 
Coflar above defcribed ; but is alfo extracted in great 
works, from /apis calaminaris and calcined blend, by a 
aiftillation fimilar to that by which M. Margraaf has 
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effayed ores of 
was erected in Sweden by Mr Von Swab, in the year 
1738. ‘The ore employed was a kind of blend ; this 
ore, when calcined, powdered, and mixed with char- 
coal, was put into iron or {tone retorts, and the zinc 
was obtained by diftillation. In Briftol a work ts 
eftablifhed in which zinc is obtained by diftillation dy 
decent. 

After this digreffion which we have now made con- 


“cerning the operation in the great by which zine and 


cadmia are obtained, and which we could not infert 
clfewhere, becaufe of the neceffary relation it has with 
the {melting of the Ramelfberg ore, we proceed to 
the other operations of the fame ore ; that is to fay, 
to the finery, by which the filver is feparated from the 
lead, which are mixed together, forming what is called 
the work. 

This operation differs from the fining of effay, oF tn 
fmall, principally in this circumftance, that in the latter 
method of fining all the litharge 1s abforbed into the 
cupel, whereas in the former method the greateft part 
of this litharge is withdrawn. 

The fining in great of the work of Ramelfberg ts 
performed in a furnace called a reverberatory furnace. 
"This furnace is fo conftructed that the flame of wood 
burning in a cavity called the frre-place, is determined 
by a current of air (which is introduced through the 
afh-hole, and which goes out at an opening on one fide 
of that part of the furnace whiere the work is, that is, 
where the lead and filver are) to circulate above, and 
to give the convenient degree of heat, when the fire is 
properly managed. In this furnace a great cupel, call- 
ed ate, is difpofed. This teft is made of the afhes of 
beech-wood, well lixiviated in the ufual manner. In 
fome founderies different matters are added, as fand, 
{par, calcined gypfum, quicklime, clay. When the 
teft is well prepared and dried, all the work is put at 
once upon the cold teft, to the quantity of 64 quin- 
tals for one operation. ‘Then the fire is lighted in the 
fire place with fazgots; but the fufion is not urged too 
faft, 1. That the teft may have time to dry; 2. Be- 
caufe the work of the Ramelfberg ore is allayed by the 
mixture of feveral metallic matters, which it is proper 
to feparate from it, otherwife they would fpoil the li- 
tharge and the lead procured from it. Thefe metallic 
matters are, copper, ron, zinc, and matt. Asthefe 
heterogeneous fubftances are hard and refractory, they 
do not melt fo foon as the work, that is, as the lead 
and filver; and when the work is melted, they fwim 
upon its furface like a fkin, which is to be taken off. 
Thefe impurities are cailed the ‘cum or the fizjt-wafle. 
What remains forms a fecond fenm, which appears 
when the work is at its greateft degree of heat, but 
before the litharge begins to form itfeif. It is a fcoria 
which is to be carefully taken off. It is called the 
fecond wufle. py 

When the operation is at this point, it is continued 
by the help of bellows, the wind of which is directed, 
not upon the wood or fuel, but upon the very furface 
of the metal, by means of iron-plates put for that pur- 
pofe before the blaft-hole, which are called papillons. 
This blaft does not fo much increafe the intenfity ef 
the fire, as it facilitates the combuttion of the lead, 
and throws the litharge that is not imbibed by the tet 
towards a channel, called the ditharge-way, through 

which 
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which it lows. The litharge becomes fixed out of the 
furnace: the matter which is found inthe middle of 


Biche ae the ‘largeft pieces, and which amounts to about a half 


or a third of the whole, is friable, and falls into pow- 
der like fand. This is put into barrels containing each 
five quintals of it; and is called faleable litharge, be- 
caufe it is fold in that ftate. The other part, which 
remains folid, is called cold itharge, and is again melted 
and reduced into lead. The fufion is called cold fu 
fion, and the lead obtained from it cold lead, which is 
good and faleable when the work has been well clear- 
ed from the heterogeneous matters mentioned above. 
The tefts and cupels impregnated with litharge are 
added in the fufion of the ore, as we have already re- 
lated. 

When two-thirds, or nearly that quantity, of the 
lead are converted into litharge, no more of it is 
formed. The filver then appears covered with a white 
fkin, which the finers call lightening, and the metal 
lightened or fined filver. 

The filver obtained by this procefs of fining is not 
yet altogether pure. It ftill contains fome lead, fre- 
quently to the quantity of four drams in each marc, 
or eight ounces. It is delivered to the workmen, who 
complete its purification by the ordinary method, 
This laft operation is the refining, and the workmen 
employed to do it are called refiners. A fining of 64 
quintals of work, yields from 8 to 10 merks of fined 
filver, and from 35 to 40 quintals of litharge; that is, 
from 12 to 18 of faleable litharge, from 22 to 23 of 
cold litharge, from 20 to 22 quintals of impregnated 
teft, and from 6 to 7 quintals of lead-drofs. The ope- 
ration lafts from 16 to 18 hours. 

§ 2. Ores containing filver may be divided into four 
kinds, 1. Pure, or thofe which are not much com- 
pounded with other metals. 2. Galenical, in which 
the filver is mixed- with much galena, or ore of lead 
mineralifed by fulphur. 3. Pyritous, in which the 
filver is mixed with the martial pyrites. a. Cupreous; 
in which the filver is contained in copper ores. To 
extract the filver from thefe feveral kinds of ores, diffe- 
rent operations are neceflary. 

Native filver is feparated from its adhering earths 
and itones by amalgamation with mercury in the man- 
ner directed for the feparation of gold; or by fufion 
with lead, from which it may be afterwards feparatéd 
by cupellation. 

Pure ores feldom require a previous calcination; but 
when bruifed and cleanfed from extraneous matters, 
may be fufed direétly, and incorporated with a quan- 
tity of lead; unlefs they contain a large proportion 
of fulphur and arfenic, in which cafe a calcination 
may be ufeful. ‘The lead employed mutt be in-a cal- 
cined or vitrified ftate, which, being mixed with the 
ore, and gradually reduced. by the phlogifton of the 
charcoal added to it, may be more effectually united 
with the filver of the ore, than if lead itfelf had been 
added, which would too quickly precipitate to the 
bottom of the. containing veffel or furnace. The fil- 
ver is to be afterwards feparated from the lead by cu- 
pellation. 

Galenical ores, efpecially thofe in which pyrites is 
intermixed, require a calcination, which ought to be 
performed in an oven, or reverberatory. furnace. They 
are then to be fufed together with fome inflammable 
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matter, as charcoal, by which the lead is revived, and 
together with the filver is precipitated. 

Pyritous ores mut be firft melted, fo as to form a 
matt. Ifthe fulphur is not fufficient for this kind of 
fufion, more fulphurated pyrites may be added. This 
matt contains, befides filver and fulphur, alfo various 
metals, as lead, iron, and fometimes cobalt. The 
matt muft be expofed to repeated calcinations till the 
fulphur is diflipated. By thefe calcinations moft of 
the iron is deftroyed. The calcined matt is to be fu- 
fed with litharge, and the filver incorporated with the 
revived lead; from which, and from the other imper- 
feé& metals with which it may be mixed, it mutt after- 
wards be feparated by cupellation. 

The filver contained in cupreous ores may be ob- 
tained, either, 1. By feparating it from the copper 
itfelf, after this has been extracted along with the {il- 
ver, in the ufual manner, from the ore; or, 2. By. 
precipitating it immediately from the other matters 
of the ore, ' 

1. It may be feparated from the copper by two me- 
thods. One of thefe is by adding lead, and {corifying 
the imperfect metals. By this method much of the 
copper would be deftroyed, and it is therefore not to 
be ufed unlefs the quantity of filver relatively to the 
copper be confiderable. Another method by which 
filver may be feparated frem copper is by eliquation ; 
that is, by mixing the mafs of copper and filver with 
a quantity of lead, and applying fuch a heat as fhall 
be juft fufficient to make the lead eliquate from the 
copper, together with the filver, which being more 
ftrongly difpofed to unite with the lead than with the 
copper, is thus incorporated with the former metal, 
and feparated from the latter. 

2. Silver may alfo be extracted from thefe cupreous 
ores by precipitation, For this purpofe, let the ore, 
previoufly bruifed and cleanfed, be formed into a matt, 
that the earthy matters may be well feparated. Let 
the matt be then fufed with a flrong heat; and when 
the {coria has been removed, and the heéat is dimi- 
nifhed, add to it fome clean galena, litharge, and 
granulated lead. When the fire has been raifed, and 
the additions well incorporated with the matt, let fome 
caft or filed iron be thrown into the liquid mafs, which, 
being more difpofed than lead is to unite with ful- 
phur, will feparate and precipitate the latter metal, 
and along with it the filver or gold contained in the 
matt. This method was introduced by Scheffer, and 
is practifed at Adelfors in Smoland. ‘In this work the 
proportion of the feveral materials is, four quintals of 
matt, two quintals of black copper containing fome 
lead with the perfect metal, one quintal of galena, 
one quintal of litharge, a fifth part of a quintal of gra- 
nulated lead, and an equal quantity of cat iron. ° 

The filver in this, and in all other inftances where it 
is united with lead, is to be afterwards feparated from 
the lead by cupellation ; which procefs is defcribed 
at the articles £ssar of the Value of Silver, and Rr- 
FINING. 


Sect. 1V. Smelting of Ores of Copper. 


§ 1. Tue fmelting in great of copper ores, and even 
of feveral ores of filver and lead, excepting that of Ra- 
melfterg, is performed in furnaces not effentially dif. 
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Smelting ferent from that already defcribed; but in this refpett 
only, that the feoria and metal are not drawn out of 
the furnace, but flow fpontaneoufly, as foon as they 
are melted, into receiving bafons, where the metal is 
Thefe furnaces are generally 


of Ores of 


Copper. 


freed from the {coria. 
called pierced furnaces. 


Inftead of a light brafque, or bed of charcoal pow- 


der, under which the metal lies hid, the bottom of 
thefe furnaces is covered with a bafon compofed of 
heavy brafque, which 1s a mixture of charcoal-powder 
and clay. In the front of the furnace, and at the 
bottom of the chemife, there is a hole, called the eye, 
through which the melted matter “flows, and runs 
along a trench or furrow, called the trace, into one 
or more receiving bafons made of earth, fcoria, fand, 
&c. There the metal is feparated from the fcoria, 
by making it flow from thefe bafons into another la- 
teral one. Thefe furnaces are alfo called trooked fur- 
maces. 

Different names are given to them according to fome 
difference in their conftruGion. For inftance, thofe 
which have two eyes, and two traces, through which 
the melted matter flows alternately into two bafons, 
are called /pedtacle-furnaces. Their greater or lefs 
height gives occafion alfo to the diftinétion of high fur- 
naces and middle furnaces. 

The high furnaces are of modern invention. They 
were firft introduced at Mansfeldt in the year 17273 
and they are now ufed in almoft all countries where 
ores are {melted, as in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, 
&c. Their chief advantage confifts in fimplifying 
and diminifhing the labour. This advantage is effec- 
ted by the great height of the furnace, which allows 
the ore to remain there a long time before it falls down 
into the hotteft part of the fire and is melted. Con- 
fequently, it futfers fucceflively different degrees of 
heat ; and, before it is melted, it undergoes a roait- 
ing which cofts nothing : therefore the high furnaces 
are chiefly employed for crude fufions; and particu- 
larly for the flate-copper ore. Thefe furnaces are 
above 18 feet high. A: too great height is attended 
with an inconvenience, befides the trouble of fupply- 
ing it with ore and, fuel, which is, that the charcoal is 
moftly confumed before it gets down where the greatett 
heat is required, and is. then rendered incapable of 
maintaining a fire fufficiently intenfe. 

All the furnaces which we have mentioned are 
fupplied with large bellows, moved by the arbor of 
a wheel, which is turned round by a current of 
water. 

The only kind of furnace for {melting ores where 
bellows are not. employed, is what: is called a rever- 
beratory furnace. "Che Germans call it a wind fur- 
nace. It is-alfo diftinguifhed by the name of Englifh 
furnaces becaufe the invention of:it is attributed to an 
Englifk phyfician of the name of Wright,. who was 
well verfed in chemiftry ; and becaufe the ufe of it 
was firt introduced in. England about the end of. 
the lafl century, where it is much employed, as well 
as in feveral other countries, as at. Konigfberg, in 
Norway. 

The length of. thefe furnaces is about 18 feet, com- 


prehending the mafonry : their breadth is 12 feet, and. 
their height nine. feet and a half... The hearth is.raifed. 
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three feet above the level of the foundery : on one fide Smelting 
is the fire-place, under which is an ath-hole hollowed °f Ores of | 


in the earth; on the other fide is a bafon made, which 
4s kept covered with fire when there is occafion : on 
the anterior fide of this furnace there is a chimney, 
which receives the flame after it has paffed over the 
mineral that is laid upon the hearth. ‘This hearth, 
which is in the interior part of the furnace, is made of 
a clay capable of fuitainmg the fire. The advantage 
of this furnace is, that bellows are not neceflary ; and 
confequently it may be conftructed where there is no 
current of water, and wherever the mine happens to 
be. This furnace has a hole in its front, through 
which the fcoria is drawn out; and a bafon, as we 
have faid, on one fide,.made with fand, in which 
are oblong traces for the reception of the matt, and 
of the black copper, when they flow out of the fur- 
nace. 

Copper is generally mineralifed, not only by ful- 
phur and’ arfenic, but alfo by femimetals and pyritous 
matters, and is frequently mixed with other metals. 
As this metal has great affinity with fulphur and ar- 
fenic, it is almoft impoffible to difengage it from them 
entirely by roafting : hence, in the {melting in great, 
nothing is obtained by the firft operation but a copper 
matt, which contains all the principles of the ore, ex- 
cepting the earthy and ftony parts, particularly when 
the ore is {melted crude and unroaited. Afterwards 
this matt muft be again roafted and fufed. The pro- 
duce of this fecond fufion begins ftill more to refemble 
copper, but is not malleable. It continues mixed 
with almoft all the minerals, particularly with the me- 
tals. As it is frequently of a black colour, it is always 


‘called dlack. copper, when it is unmalleable, whatever 


its colour happens really to be. 

As, of all the imperfect metals, copper is moft dif- 
ficultly burnt and fcorified, it is again remelted feveral 
times, in order to burn and f{corify the metallic fub- 
ftances mixed with it; and this is done till the cop- 
per is perfectly pure, which is then called red or re- 

fined copper, and thefe laft fufions are called the fining 


and refining of it: red copper contains no metals but : 


gold and filver, if any of thefe happened to be in 
the ore. 

In order to avoid all thefe fufions, it has been pro- 
pofed to treat in the humid way certain copper ores, 
particularly thofe which are very pyritous. ‘'his me- 
thod confilts in. making blue vitriol from the ore, by 


roafting and lixiviating it, and in precipitating pure . 


copper from this lixiviam, which is called cement- 


water, by means of iron: but it is not much prac--~ 


tifed, becaufe it. has been obferved, that all the cop- 


per contained in the ore was not procured by this . 


means. 


As expence is not much-regarded in {mall eflays . 
and experiments, thefe fufions are much abridged and . 
facilitated by adding at firft falme and glafly fluxes ; - 


and then by- refining, the black. copper.with lead in 
the cupel, as gold and filver are done. In this me- 


thod of refining, it is to be moft carefully: obferved,.. 


that the metal be fufed as quickly as poffihle, and 


expofed to no more heat than is neceffary, left it be-- 


calcined. 


When.the black copper contains fome iron, but not~ 
a great. 


Copper. 
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Sme'ting a great deal, the lead prefently fepdrates the iron from 
of Ores of it, and makes it rife to the furface of the copper; but 


Copper, 


if the iron be in too large a proportion, it prevents the 
lead from uniting with the copper.. Thefe two phe- 
nomena depend on the fame caufe, which is, that lead 
and iron cannot unite. 

Frequently copper ores contain alfo a quantity of 
filver fufficient to make its extraction by particular 
proceffes profitable. It was long before any pro- 
cefs could be thought of for this purpofe which was 
not too expenfive and troublefome: but at length 
it is accomplifhed by the excellent operatien called 
eliquation. 

The copper from which filver has been feparated. by 
eliquation muft be refined after this operation, as it is 
generally black copper from which filver is extraCted : 
but even if it had not been black copper which was 
employed for this operation, it would require to be 
refined on account of a little lead it always retains. It 
is therefore carried to the refiner’s furnace, when this 
operation is performed by help of bellows, the blaft of 
which is thrown upon the furface of the melted me- 
tal. Asin this refining of copper the precife time 
when it becomes pure cannot be known, becaufe fco- 
ria is always formed on its furface, it is neceflary to ufe 
an effay-iron, the polifhed end of which being dipt in 
melted copper, fhows that this metal is pure when the 
copper adhering to the iron falls off as foon as it is dipt 
in cold water. 

When this mark of the purity of the copper has 
been obferved, its furface ought to be well cleaned; 
and as foon as it begins to fix, it muft be f{prinkled 
with a broom or befom dipped in cold water. The fur- 
face of the copper which is then fixing, being fudden- 
ly cooled by the water, detaches itfelf from the reft of 
the metal, is taken hold of by tongs, and is thrown 
red-hot into cold water. By again {prinkling water 
on the mafs of copper, it is all of it reduced into plates, 
which are called rofettes, and thefe plates are what is 
called rofette-copper. 

§ 2. The copper of pyritous cupreous.ores cannot be 
obtained without feveral operations, which vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the ores. ‘Thefe operations are 


’ chiefly roattings and fufions. By the firit fufion a matt 


is produced, which is afterwards to be roafted ; and 
thus the fufions and roaftings are to be alternately ap- 
plied, till by the laft fufion copper is obtained. Thefe 
methods of treating pyritous copper ores depend 
on the two following facts: 1. Sulphur is more dif- 
pofed to unite with iron than with copper. 2. The 
iron of thefe ores is deftructible by the burning 
fulphur during the roafting or the fufion of the ores, 
while the copper is not injured. This faét appears 
from experiments mentioned by Scheffer and by 
Wallerius, and from the daily practice of {melting cu- 
preous ores. 

- From thefe fa&ts we learn, 1. That fulphur may be 
employed to feparate and deftroy iron mixed with cop- 
per. 2. That iren may be employed to feparate the 
fulphur from copper, as is fometimes done in the ef- 
fay of fulphurated copper-ores. 3. That by adjuft- 
ing the proportioa of the iron and fulphur to each 
other in the {melting of copper-ores, thefe two fub- 
flances may be made to deftroy each other, and to pro- 
cure a feparation of the copper: and this adjuftment 
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may be effected, by adding fulphur or fulphureous py- 
rites to the copper-ore, when the quantity of fulphur 
contained in this ore relatively to the iron is too 
fmall; or by adding iron when the fulphur predo- 
minates; or by roaiting, by which the fuperfluous 
fulphur may be expelled, and no more left than is 
fufficient for the deftruCtion of the iron contained in 
the ore. We fhall apply thefe principles to the fol- 
lowing cafes. 

1. When the quantity of fulphur and of iron in a 
copper-ore is fmall, and efpecially when the iron does 
not too- much abound, a previous roafting will at once 
calcine the iron, and expel moft of the fulphur ; fo that 
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by one fufion the calcined iron may be {corified, and , 


black copper may be obtained. If the fulphur has not 
been fufliciently expelled, a fecond roafting and fufion 
ate requifite ; tor the whole quantity of fulphur ought 
not to be expelled during the firft roafting: but as 
much ought to be left as is fufficient for the f{corifica- 
tion of the calcined iron; otherwife this might, during 
the fufion, be again revived and united with the cop- 
per. . 

2. If, in a copper ore, the quantity of iron be 
too great, relatively to the fulphur, fome fulphurated 
pyrites, efpecially that kind which contains copper; 
ought to be added, that a matt may be obtained, and 


“that the iron may be calcined and fcorified. 


3. When the quantity of fulphur and iron is very: 
great, that is, when the ore is very pyritous and poor, 
it ought to be firft formed into a matt; by which it 
is feparated from the adherent earths and ittones, 
and the bulk is diminifhed: then by repeated and 
alternate roaftings and fulions, the copper may be ob- 
tained. 

4. When the quantity of fulphur in an ore is great- 
er than is fuflicient for the forming a matt, the fuper- 
fluous quantity ought to be previoufly expelled by roatt- 
ing. ‘i 

The copper thus at firft obtained is never pure, but 
is generally mixed with fulphur or with iron. It is 
called black copper. ‘This may be refined in furnaces, 
or on hearths. 

In the former method, to the copper when melted a 
fmall quantity of lead is added, which unites with the 
fulphur, and is fcorified together with the iron, and 
floats upon the furface of the melted copper. This pu- 
rification of copper by means of lead is fimilar to the 
refining of filver by cupellation; and is founded on the 
property of lead, by which itis more difpofed to unite 
with fulphur than copper is; and on a property of 
copper, by which it is lefs liable than any other 
imperfe&t metal to be {corified by lead. But as cop- 
per is alfo capable of being fcorified by lead, this 
operation mult be no longer continued, and no more 
lead muft be employed, than is fufficient for the fe- 
paration of the fulphur, and for the fcorification of 
the iron. 

The copper might alfo be purified from any remain- 
ing fulphur by adding a fufficient quantity of iron to 
engage the fulphur. Thus Mr Scheffer found, that by 
adding to fulphurated copper from ,‘,th to ,',th of old 
cait iron, he rendered the copper pure and ductile. See 
his Differtation on the Parting of Metals amongit the 
Swedifh Memoirs for the year 1752. In this purifi- 


cation, the quantity of iron added ought not to be too 
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little, 
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Mavufac- little, elfe all the fulphur will not be feparated ; and it 
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ought not to be too great, elfe the fuperfluous quan- 
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we, tity will unite with and injure the purity of the cop- 


per. The fufion and feorification, with addition of 
lead, feems to be the beft method for the laft purifica- 
tion of copper. 


Sect. V. Smelting, &c. of Ores of Iron. 


NotwitusTAnpinG the great importance of. this 
fubje&, and the labours of Reaumur, Swedenborgius, 
and of fome other authors, we have {till a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the caufes of the differences of 
the feveral kinds of ores, of the methods of {melting 
beit adapted to thefe differences, of the caufes of the 
good and bad qualities of different kinds of iron, 
and of the means of fo meliorating this metal, that 
we may obtain tough and duétile iron from any of 
its ores. 

Swedenborgius has very induftrioufly and exaétly de- 
{cribed the different proceffes now ufed in moft parts 
of Europe for the {melting of ores of iron, for the 
forging of that metal, and for the converfion of it into 
fteel: but we do not find that he or any other author 
have, by experiments and difcoveries, contributed 
much to the illuitration or to the improvement of this 
part of metallurgy, unlefs, perhaps, we except thofe 
of Mr Reaumur, concerning the foftening of caft iron 
by cementation with earthy fubftances, 

The ores of iron are known to vary much.in their 
appearance, in their contents, in their degrees of fu- 
fibility, in the methods neceflary for the extraction of 
their contained metal, and in the qualities of the me- 
tal when extraéted. 

Mott ores require to be roafted previoufly to their 
fufion ; fome more flightly, and others with a more 
violent and longer-continued fire. Thofe which con- 
tain much fulphur, arfenic, or vitriolic-acid, require a 
long-continued and repeated roafting, that the vola- 


tile matters may be expelled. Of this kind is the blacks 


iron ore, from which the Swedihh iron is {aid to be ob- 
tained. 

Some ores require a very flight roafting only, 
that they may be dried and rendered friable.— 
Such are the ores called dog ores, and others, which 
being in a calcined ftate, and containing little ful- 
phureous matter, would, by a farther calcination, be 
rendered lefs capable of being reduced to a metal- 
lic itate. 

The -roafting of ores of iron is performed by kind- 
hing piles, coniitting of {trata of fuel and of ore placed 
alternately upon one another, or in furnaces fimilar to 
thofe commonly employed for the calcination of lime- 
ftone. 

Some authors advife the addition of a calcareous 
earth to fulphureous ores during the roatting, that the 
fulphur may be abforbed by this earth when con- 
verted into quicklime. But we may obferve, that 
the quicklime cannot abforb the fulphur or fulphu- 
reous acid, till thefe be firft extricated from the ore, 
and does therefore only prevent the diffipation of 


thefe volatile matters; and, fecondly, that the ful- 


phur thus united with the quicklime forms a hepar 
of fulphur, which will unite with and diffolve the 
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ore during its fufion, and prevent the precipitation Manufac- 


of the metal. 

The next. operation is the fu/ion or fmelting of the 
ore. ‘This is generally performed in furnaces or 
towers, from 20 to 30 feet high, in the bottom of 
which is a bafon for the reception of the fluid metal. 
When the furnace is fufficiently heated, which mut 
be done at firft very gradually, to prevent the crack- 
ing of the walls; a quantity of the ore is to be thrown 
in, from time to time, at the top of the furnace, along 
with a certain quantity of fuel and of lime-ftone, or 
whatever other flux is employed. When the fuel be- 
low is confumed by the fire excited by the wind of 
the bellows, the ore, together with its proportionable 
quantity of fuel and of flux, fink gradually down, till 
they are expofed to the greateft heat in the furnace. 
There the ore and the flux are fufed, the metallic 
particles are revived by the fuel, are’ precipitated 
by means of their weight through the fcoria formed 
of the lighter earthy parts of the flux and of the 
ore, and unitein the bafon at the bottom of the 
furnace, forming a mafs of fluid metal covered 
by a glafly fcoria. When a fufficient quantity of 
this fluid metal is colle&ed, which is generally twice 
or thrice’ in 24 hours, an aperture is made, through 
which the metal flows into a channel or groove made 
in a bed of fand ; and from thence into fmaller lateral 
or connected channels, or other moulds. ‘'There it is 
cooled, becomes folid, and retains the forms of the 
channels or moulds into which it flows. The piece 
of iron formed in the large channel is called a [ows 
and thofe formed in the fmaller channels are called 
pigs. Sometimes the fluid iron is taken out of the 
furnace by means of ladles, and poured into moulds 
ready prepared, of fand or of clay, and is thus formed 
into the various utenfils. and inftruments for which catt 
iron is a proper material. 

The /coria mult be, from time to time; allowed to 
flow out, when a confiderable quantity of it is formed, 
through an aperture made in the front of the furnace 
for that purpofe. A fufficient quantity of it muft, 
however, be always left to cover the furface of the 
melted. iron, elfe the ore which would fall upon it, 
before the feparation of its metallic from its unme- 
tallic parts, would leffen the fluidity and injure the 
purity of the melted metal. This f{coria ought to 
have a certain degree of fluidity ; for if it be too 
thick, the revived metallic particles will not be able 
to overcome its tenacity, and_colle& together into 
drops, nor be precipitated. Accordingly, a feoria 
not fufficiently fluid, is always found to contain much 
metal. If the fcoria be too thin, the metallic par- 
ticles of the ore will be precipitated before they are 
{ufficiently metallifed, and feparated from the earthy 
and unmetallic parts. A due degree of fluidity is 
given to the fcoria by applying a proper heat, and by 
adding fluxes fuited to the ore. 

Some ores are fufible without addition, and others 
cannot be {melted without the addition of fubftances 
capable of facilitating their fufion, 

The fujidle ores are thofe which contain fulphur, 
arfenic, or are mixed with fome fufible éarth. 

The ores difficultly fufible are thofe which contain 
no mixture of other.fubftance. Such are mott of the 


ores 
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Iron. 
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huface ores which contain iron in a ftate nearly metallic. As 
ng of iron itfelf, 


on, 
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when purified from all heterogeneous 
matters, is fcarcely fufible without addition, fo the 
metal contained in thefe purer kinds of ores cannot 
be eafily extracted without the addition of fome 
fufible fubltance. 2. Thofe which are mixed with 
fome very refra€tory fubftance. Some of thefe re- 
fraGtory ores contain arfenic ; but as this fubftance 
facilitates the fufion of ores, we may prefume that 
their refraG@ory quality depends upon a mixture of 
fome unmetallic earth or other unfufible fubftance. 
The earth which is mixed with the common calciform 
ores isin confiderable quantity ; and is fometimes cal- 
careous, fometimes filiceous, and fometimes argilla- 
ceous. t, 

Perhaps the fufibility of different ores depends 
greatly on the degree of calcination to which the 
metal contained in them has been reduced; fince we 
have reafon to believe, that by a very perfect calcina- 
tion, fome metals at leaft may be reduced to the ftate 
of an earth almoft unfufible, and incapable of metalli- 
{ation ; and fince we know, that in every calcination 
and fubfequent reduction of a given quantity of any 
imperfe@t metal, a fenfible part of that quantity is 
always loft or deftroyed, however carefully thefe ope- 
rations may have been performed. ‘That fome of 
thefe ores are already too much calcined, appears 
from the inftance above-mentioned of the bog ores, 
which are injured by roafting ; and even the great 
height of the common {melting furnaces, although 
advantayeous to many ores that require much roait- 
ing, is faid ‘to be injurious to thofe which are already 
too- much calcined, by expofing them to a further cal- 
cination, during their very gradual defcent, before 
they arrive at the hotteft part of the furnace, where 
they are fufed. 

But as too violent calcination renders fome ores 
difficulty. fufible, fo too flight calcination of other 
ores injures the purity of the metal, by leaving much 
of the fulphureous or other volatile matter, which 
ought to have been expelled. 

Various /ubflances are added to affift the fufion of ores 
difficultly fufible. Thee are, 1. Ores of a fufible qua- 
lity, or which, being mixed with others of a different 
quality, become futible: accordingly, in the great works 
for {melting ores of iron, two or more different kinds 
of ore are commonly mixed, to facilitate the fufion, 
and alfo to meliorate the quality of the iron, Thus 
an ore yielding an iron which is brittle when hot, 
which quality is called red-/hort, and another ore which 
produces iron brittle when cold, or cold-foort, are of- 
ten mixed together; not, as fometimes fuppofed, that 
thefe qualities are mutually deftruGtive of each other, 
but that of each of them is diminifhed in the mixed 
mafs of iron, as much as this mafs is larger than the 
part of the mafs originally pofleffed of that quality. 
"Thus, if from two fuch ores the mafs of iron obtained 
confifts of equal parts of cold-fhort and of red-fhort 
iron, it will have both thefe qualities, but will be only 
half as cold-/hort as iron obtained folely from one of the 
ores, and half as red-/hort as iron obtained only from 
the other ore. 2. Earths and_flones are alfo generally 
added to facilitate the fufion of igon ores. ‘Thefe are 
fuch as are fufible, or become fufible when mixed with 
the ore, or with the earth adhering to it. Authors 
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dire& that, if this earth be of an argillaceous nature, 
limeftone or fome calcareous earth fhould be added ; 
and that, if the adherent earth be calcareous, an ar- 
gillaceous or filiceous earth fhould be added; becaufe 
thefe two earths, though fingly unfufible, yet, when 
mixed, mutually promote the fufion of each other : 
but as limeftone is almoft always added in the {melting 
of iron ores, and as in fome of thefe, at leaft, no ar- 
gillaceous earth appears to be contained, we are in- 
clined to believe, that it generally facilitates the fu- 
fion, not merely by uniting with thofe earths, but 
by uniting with that part of the ore which is mott 
perfeétly calcined, and leaft difpofed to metallifation ; 
fince we know, that by mixing a calciform or roaited 
ore of iron with calcareous earth, without any inflam- 
mable matter, thefe two fubftances may be totally vi- 
trified. See Experiments made upon quicklime and upon 
iron, by Mr Brandt, in the Swedifb Memoirs for the years 
1749 and 1751. Calcareous earth does indeeds fo 
powerfully facilitate the fufion of iron ores, that it 
deferves to be cenfidered whether workmen do not 
generally ufe too great a quantity of it, in order to 
haften the operation. For when the fcoria is render- 
ed too thin, much earthy or unmetallifed matter is 
precipitated, and the caft iron produced is of too vi- 
treous a quality, and not fufficiently approximated to 
its true metallic ftate. 

Some authors pretend, that a principal ufe of the 
addition of limeftone in the {melting of iron ores is to 
abforb the fulphur, or vitriolic acid, of thefe ores :. 
but, as we have already obferved, a hepar of fulphur 
is formed by that mixture of calcareous earth and ful- 
phur, which is capable of diffolving iron in a metallic 
ftate ; and thus the quantity of metal obtained from 
an-ore not fufficiently divefted of its fulphur, or vi- 
triolic acid, (which, by uniting. with the fuel, is 
formed into a fulphur during the {melting), muit be 
confiderably diminifhed, though rendered purer, by 
addition of calcareous earth: hence the utility ap- 
pears of previoufly expelling the fulphur and vi- 
triolic acid from the ore by a fufficient roafting. 
3. The /coria of former {meltings is frequently added 
to affift the fufion of the ore; and, when the {coria 
contains much iron, as fometimes happens in ill-con- 
duéted operations, it alfo increafes the quantity of 
metal obtained. 

The quantity of thefe fufible matters to be added. 
varies according to the nature of the ore; but ought 
in general to be fuch, that the fcoria fhali have its re- 
quifite degree of thinnefs,. as is mentioned above. 

The fuel ufed in moft parts of Europe for the 
{melting of ores of iron is charcoal. Lately, in feveral 
works in England and Scotland, iron ore has been 
{melted by means of pit-coal, previoufly reduced to 
cinders or coaks, by a kind of calcination fimi'ar to. 
the operation for converting wood into charcoal, by 
which the aqueous and fulphureous parts of the coal 
are expelled, while only the more fixed bituminous parts 
are left behind. In France, pit-coal not calcined has. 
been tried for this purpofe, but unfuccefsfully. The 
ufe of seat has alfo been introduced in fome parts of 
England. 

The quality of the iron depends confiderably upor 
the quality and alfo upon the quantity of the fuel 


employed. Charcoal is fitter than coaks for pro- 
ducing 
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ducing an iron capable of being rendered malleable by 
forging. 

The quantity of fuel, or the intenfity of the heat, 
muit be {uited to the greater or lefs fufibility of the 
ore: Sulphureous, and other ores eafily fufible, re- 
quire lefs fuel than ores difficultly fufible. In general, 
if the quantity of fuel be too fmall, and the heat not 
fufficiently intenfe, all the iron will not be reduced, 
and much of it will remain in the feoria, which wiil 
not be fufficiently thin. This defect of fuel may be 
known by the blacknefs and compaGtnefs of the fco- 
ria; by the qualities of the iron obtained, which in 
this cafe is hard, white, ight, intermixed with fcoria, 
{mooth in its texture, without feales or grains, rough 
and convex in its furface, and liable to great lofs of 
weight by being forged ; and, laftiy, it may be known 
by obferving the colour and appearance of the drops 
of metal falling down from the {melted ore, and of 
the fcoria upon the furface of the fluid metal, both 
which are darker-coloured than when more fuel is 
ufed. When the quantity of fuel is fufficiently large, 
and the heat is intenfe enough, the iron is darker- 
coloured, denfer, more tenacious, contains lefs fcoria, 
and is therefore lefs fufible, and lofes lefs of its weicht 
by being forged. Its furfece is alfo fmoother and 
fomewhat concave; and its texture is generally gra- 
nulated. The fcoria, in this cafe, is of a lighter co- 
lour, and lefs denfe. The arops falling down from 
the {melted ore and the liquid fcoria in the furnace 
appear hotter and of a brighter colour. When the 


quantity of fuel is too great, and the heat too intenfe, 
the iron wili appear to have a ftill darker colour, and 
more confpicuous grains or plates, and the fcoria: will 
be lighter, whiter, and more fpongy. 


The drops 
falling from this {melted ore, and the fluid {coria, will 
appear to a perfon looking into the furnace through 
the blaft-hole to be very white and fhining hot. The 
quantity of charcoal neceflary te produce five hun- 
dred weight of iron, when the ore is rich, the furnace 
well contrived, and the operation fkilfully conducted, is 
computed to be about 40 cubic feet; but is much more 
in contrary circumftances. ¥ | 
The time, during which the fluid metal ought to be 
kept in fufion before it is allowed to flow out of the 
furnace, muft alfo be attended to. How long that 
time is, and whether it ought not to vary according 
to the qualities of ores and other circumitances, we 
cannot determine. In fome works the metal is al- 
lowed to flow out of the furnace every fix or eiht, 
and in others only every ro or 12, hours. Some 
workmen imagine, that a confiderable time is necef- 
fary for the concoétion of the metal. This is cer- 
tain, that the iron undergoes fome change by being 
Kept ina fluid ftate; and that. if its fufion be pro- 
longed much beyond the ufual time, it is rendered 
lefs fluid, and alfo its cohefion, when it becomes cold, 
is thereby greatly diminifhed. ‘The marquis de Cour- 
tivron fays, that the cohefion may be reftored to iron 
in this flate, by adding to it fome vitrefcible earth, 
which he confiders as one of the conftituent parts of 
iron, and which he thinks is deftroyed by the fufion 
too long continued. That the fufibility of caft-iron 


“does depend on an admixture of fome vitrefcible earth, 


appears probable from the great quantity of feoria 


forced out of iron during its converfion into malleable 


Part 


or forged iron, and from the lofs of fufibility which it Man 


fuffers nearly in proportion to its lofs of fcorias The 
quantity of irom daily obtained from fuch a furnace as 
is above defcribed, is from two to five tonsin 24 hours, 
according to the richneis and fufibility of the ore, to 
the conftruction of the furnace, to the adjuftment of 
the due quantity of flux and of fuel, and to the fiill 
employed in conducting the operation. 

The quality of the tron is judged of by obferving the 
appearances during its flowing from the furnace, and 
when it is fixed and.cold. If the fluid iron, while it 
flows, emits many and large fparkles ; if many brown 
{pets appear on it while it is yet red-hot; if, when it 
is fixed and cold, its corners and edges are thick and 
rough, and its furface is {potted ; it is known to have 
a red-fhiort quality. If, in flowing, the iron feems 
covered with a thin giafly cruft, and if, when cold, 
its texture be whitifh, it is believed to be cold-thort. 
Mr Reaumur fays, that dark-coloured caft iron is 
more impure than that which is. white. The marquis 
de Courtivron is of a contrary opinion. But no cer- 
tain rules for judging of the quality of iron before it 
be forged can be given. From brittle caft-iron, fome- 
times ductile forged iron is produced, Caft-iron with 
brilitant plates and points, when forged, becomes 
fometimes red-fhort and fometimes cold-fhort, Large 
fhining plates, large cavities called eyes, want of fuf 
ficient denfity, are almoit certain marks of bad iron ; 
but whether it will be cold or red thort cannot be 
aflirmed till it be forged. Whitenefs of colour, brit- 
tlenefs, clofenefs of texture, and hardnefs, are given 
to almoft any caft iron by fudden cooling; and we 
may, obferve, that in general the whiter the metal is, 
the harder it is alfo, whether thefe properties proceed 
from the quality of the iron, or from fudden cooling ; 
and that, therefore, the darker-coloured iron is fitter 
for being caft into moulds, becaufe it is capable in 
fome meafure of being filed and polifhed, ¢fpecially 
after it has been expofed during feveral hours to a 
red-heat in a reverberatory furnace, and very gradually 
cooled. This operation, called by the workmen an- 
nealing, changes the texture of the metal, renders it 
fofter, and more capable of being filed than before, 
and alfo confiderably lefs brittle. 

Mr Reaumur found, that by cementing caft iron 
with abforbent earths in a red-heat, the metal may 
be rendered fofter, tougher, and confequently a fit 
material for many utenfils formerly made of forged 
iron. Whether cementation with abforbent earths 
gives to caft iron a greater degree of thefe properties 
than the annealing commonly practifed, has not been 
yet determined. 

In Navarre, and in fome of the fouthern parts of 
France, iron-ore is {melted in furnaces much {maller, 
and of a very different conftruction from thofe above 
deferibed. A furnace of this kind confifts of a wide- 
mouthed copper-caldron, the inner furface of which 
is ined with mafonry a foot thick. The mouth of 
this caldron is nearly of an oval or elliptic form. The 
fpace or cavity contained by the mafonry is the furnace 
in which the ore is {melted. The depth of this cavity 
is equal to two feet anda half: the larger diameter 
of the oval mouth of the cavity is about eight feet, 
and its fmaller diameter is about fix feet: the {pace 
of the furnace is, gradually contracted towards the 
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bottom, the greateft diameter of which does not ex- 
ceed fix feet ; eighteen inches above the bottom is a 
cylindrical channel in one of the longer fides of the 
ealdron and mafonry, through which the nozzle of 
the bellows paffes. ‘This channel, and alfo the bel- 
lows pipe, are fo inclined, that the wind is directed 
towards the loweft point of the oppofite fide of the 
furnace. Another cylindrical channel is in one of the 
fhorter fides of the furnace, at the height of a few 
inches from the bottom, which is generally kept 
clofed, and is opened occafionally to give paflage to 
the {coria: and above this 1s a third channel in the 
fame fide of the furnace, through which an iron in- 
ftrument is occafionally introduced to ftir the fluid 
metal, and to affift, as is faid, the feparation of the 
feoria from it. ‘Lhe greateft height of this channel 
is at its external aperture on the outfide of the furnace, 
and its fmaller height is at its internal aperture ; fo 
that the inftrument may be directed towards the bot- 
tom of the furnace ; but the fecond channel below it 
has a contrary inclination, that, when an opening is 
made, the fcoria may flow out of the furnace into a 
bafon placed for its reception. When the furnace is 
heated fufficiently, the workmen begin to throw into 
it alternate changes of charcoal and of ore previoufly 
roalted. ‘I'hey take care to throw the charcoal chiefly 
on that fide at which the wind enters, and the ore at 
the oppolite fide. At the-end of about four hours, a 
mafs of iron is collefted at the bottom of the furnace, 
which is generally about 6co weight ; the bellows are 
then ftopt ; and when the mafs of tron is become folid, 
the workmen raife it from the bottom of the furnace, 
and place it, while yet foft, under a large hammer, 
where it is forged. The iron produced in thefe fur- 

naces is of. the beft quality ; the quantity is alfo very 

confiderable, in proportion to thé quantity. of ore, and 

to the quantity of fuel employed. In’ thefe furnaces 

no limeftone or other fubftance is ufed to facilitate the 

fufion of the ore. We fhould receive much inflru€tion 

concerning the {melting of iron-ore, if we knew up- 

on what part of the procefs, or circumftance, the ex- 

cellence of the iron obtained in thefe furnaces depends; 

whether on the quality of the ore; on the difufe of 
any kind of flux, by. which the proportion of vitreous 

or earthy matter, intermixed with the metallic -par- 

ticles, is diminifhed ; on the forging while the iron is 

yet foft and hot, asthe Marquis.de Courtivron thinks; 

or on fome other caufe, not obferved. 

The iron thus produced by {melting ores is very far 
from being a pure metal;.and though its fufibility 
renders it very ufeful for the formation of cannon, 
pots, and a great.variety of utenfils, yet it wants the 
ftrength, toughnefs, and malleability,. which it is ca- 
pable of receiving by further operations. 

Caft-iron feems ‘to contain a large quantity .of vitre- 
ous or earthy matter mixed with the pure iroa; which 
matter is probably. the chief caufe of its fufibility, 
brittlenefs, hardnefs, and other properties by which it 
differs from forged iron, The fulphur, arfenic, and 
other impurities. of the. ore, . which: are fometimes: 
contained in caft-iron, are. probably only -accidental, 
and may be the.caufes of the red-fhort quality, and of 
other properties-of certain kinds of iron: but the. 
earthy matter above-mentioned feems principally to. 
diftinguith -caft-iron from forged. or. malleable iron; , 


OU Re ey, 
for, firft, by depriving the former of this earthy mat- 
ter, it is rendered malleable, as in the common pro- 
cefs hereafter to be defcribed ; and, fecondly, by fu- 
fing malleable iron with earthy and vitrefcible matters, 
it lofes its malleability, and is reftored to the ftate and 
properties of caft-iron, 

‘the earthy vitreous matter contained in caft-iron 
confifts probably of fome of the ferruginous earth or 
calx of the ore not fufficiently metallifed, and alfo of 
fome unmetallic earth. Perhaps it is only. a part of 
the feoria which adheres to, and is precipitated with, 
the metallic particles, from which it is more and more 
feparated, as the heat applied is more intenfe, and as 
the fufion is longer continued. 

To feparate thefe impurities from caft-iron, and to 
unite the metallic parts more clofely and compaétly, . 
and thus to give it the dudtility and tenacity which 
render this metal more ufeful than any other, are the 


effets produced by the following operations. 


The firlt of thefe operations is a fufion of the iron, . 
by which much of its impurities is feparated in form 
of fcoria; and by the fecond operation, a further and 
more complete feparation of thefe impurities, and alfo 
a clofer compaétion of the metallic particles, are ef- 
feéted by the application of mechanical force or pref- 
fure, by means of large hammers. 

Some differences in the conftruction of the forge or 
furnace, in which the fufion or refining of cuft-tron is > 
performed, in ‘the method of conducting the opera- 
tion, and*in other circumftances, are obierved to oc- 
cur in different places. We hall defcribe from Swe- 
denborgius the German method. 

The fufion ef the caft-iron, whichis tobe render-- 
ed malleable, is performed upon the hearth of a forge 
fimilar to that ufed by. black{miths:-at one fide of 
this hearth is formed a cavity. or fire-place, which is 
intended to. contain the fuel and the iron to be melt« 
ed: this fire-place is 20 inches long, 18 inches broad, . 
and 1z or 14 inches deep : it ts bounded on three fides 
by three plates of caft-iron placed upright ; and on the 
fourth fide,. which is the front, or that part neareit 
to which the workmen ftand, by a large forge-ham- 
mer, through the eye of which the f{coria is at certain » 
times allowed to flow. ‘The floor alfo. of the fire-place 
is another. caft-iron plate. ‘The thicknels of thefe - 
plates is from two to iour inches. One of the upright 
fide-plates refts again{t a wall, in an aperture through : 
which a copper-tube, called the tuyere, is luted with 
clay.. This tube is a kind of cafe or covering for the 
pipe of a pair of bellows placed behind the wall, and - 
its diretion is therefore parallel to that of the bel- 
lows-pipe ; but it advances about half a foot further - 
than this pipe into the fire-place; and thus gives great- 
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er force to the air, which it keeps concentrated, or - 


prevents the divergency of the air till it is required to - 
a&t.. The tube reits upon the edge of. the -fide-plate 
which leans againit the wall, nearer to. the back-part 
than ‘to the front of the fre-place ; and-in duch an 
oblique direCtion, that the wind fhall be impelled to- 
wards the furtheft part of the floor of the fire-place, . 
or where this floor-is. interfeted by the oppofite fide- 
plate.. The obliquity of the tuyere ought to vary ac- 


cording to the quality of the iron ; and therefore, ia 

every operation, it may be fhifted till its proper pofi- 

more nearly its direction ap-.- 
proaches:s 
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proaches to a horizontal plane, the more intenfe is the 
heat ; but a larger quantity of fuel is confumed than 
is even proportional to the increafe of heat, becaufe 
the flame is not then fo well confined. When the iron 
is ealily fufible, great heat is not required ; the tuyere 
may then decline confiderably from the horizontal 
plane, and thus fuel may be faved. This tuyere, tho’ 
made of copper, a metal more eafily fufible than iron, 
is preferved from fufion by the conftant paflage of cold 
air through it. It mult be carefully kept open, and 
cleanfed from the fcoria, which would be apt to block 
up its cavity, by which not only the heat would be 
too much diminifhed for the fuccefs of the operation, 
but the tube itfelf would be melted. 

To prepare for the fufion, a quantity of f{eoria of a 
former operation is thrown into the fire-place, till one 
third-part of this be full; and the remaining two 
thirds of the fire-place are to be filled with f{maller 
{coria, coal-duft, and fparks ejected from hot iron.— 
Thefe matters, being fufible, form a bath for the re- 
ception of the iron when melted. Upon this bed of 
{coria, the mafs of caft iron to be melted is placed ; 
fo that one end of it fhall be within the fire-place, op- 
pofite to the tuyere, and at the diftance of about four 
or five inches from its aperture; and the other end 
fhall and without the fire-place, to be putfhed in, as 
the former is melted. The upper fide of the mafs of 
iron ought to be in the fame horizontal plane as the 
upper part of the orifice of the tuyere, that the wind 
may, by means of the obliquity of its courfe, ftrike 
upon and pafs along the under-fide of the mafs ; but if 
the iron be difficultly fufible, the tuyere is to be dif- 
pofed more horizontally, fo that the wind fhall ftrike 
dire€tly upon the mafs of iron; and that one part of 
t= blaft fha!l graze along the upper furface, and the 
other part along the under furface of the iron. ‘The 
mafs of iron weighs generally from 220 to 4090 
pounds. Sometimes two or three {maller maffes are 
put one above another, fo as not to touch. When 
thefe are of different qualities, the cold-fhort piece is 
placed undermoft, that being more unfufible than the 
red-fhort. The iron being placed, charcoal-powder is 
thrown on both fides, and coals are accumulated above, 
fo as to cover entirely the iron. 
The coals are then to be kindled, and the bellows 
are made to blow, at firft flowly, and afterwards with 
more and more force. The iron is gradually liquefied, 
and flows down in drops through the melted fcoria to 
the bottom of the fire-place ; during which the work- 
men frequently turn the iron, fo that the end oppofed 
to the blaft of wind may be equally expofed to heat, 
and uniformly fufed. While the coals are confumed, 
more are thrown on, fo that the whole may be kept 
quite covered. During the operation, a workman 
frequently founds the bottom and corners of the fire- 
place by means of a bar or poker, raifes up any mafs 
of metal which he finds adhering to thefe, and expofes 
them to the greateft heat, that they may be more per- 
fectly fufed. ' 

When all the iron is fufed, no more coals are to be 
added; but the melted mafs is to remain half unco- 
vered for fome time; during which the iron boils and 
bubbles, and its furface fwells and rifes higher and 
higher. When the iron has rifen as high as the up- 
per edge of the fire-place, the coals upon its furface 
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muit be removed ; and by thus expofing it to cold air, Manu 


its ebullition and {welling fubfide. In this ftate, or 
coction, the iron is kept during half an hour or more, 
by adding occafionally pieces of good coal, which 
maintain a fufficient heat, without covering entirely 
the furface of the mafs. During this coétion, the 
workmen allow the orifice of the tuyere to be half 
itopped up by the fcoria, that the air may not blow 
upon the iron with all its force, by which it would be 
too much cooled. Accordingly, when they think that 
the coétion has continued fufficiently long, they clear 
the paffage of the tuyere, and the mafs is foon cooled 
by the cold air. At the fame time alfo they open a 
paflage in the eye of the hammer placed in the front 
of the fire-place, through which fome of the fcoria is 
allowed to flow out. When the iron has become 


folid, the bellows are ftopt, the coals are removed, and 
the mafs is left during an hour; and then the work- 
men raife it from the fire-place, turn it upfide down, 
fecond coétion or fulion of the 


and proceed to the 
iron. 

From this fecond operation, the mafs is to be fo 
placed, that one part of it fhall reft upon the tuyere, 
and the other upon the feoria remaining in the fire- 
place, This feoria is to be difpofed in an oblique di- 
rection parallel to the tuyere, by which means the 
wind of the bellows is obliged to pafs along the under 
ide of the mafs of iron. About the fides of the mats, 
charcoal-powder and burnt afhes are thrown ; but to- 
wards the tuyere, dry and entire pieces of coals are 
placed, to maintain the fire. When thefe are kindled, 
more coals are added, and the fire is gradually excited, 
The workman attends to the direétion of the flame, 
that it pafs equally along the under furface of the irons 
quite to the further extremity, and that it do not 
efcape at the fides, nor be reverberated back towarda 
the tuyere, by which this copper tube might be melt- 
ed. During this fufion, pieces of iron are apt to be 
feparated from the mafs, and to fall down unfufed to 
the bottom and corners of the fire-place. Thefe are 
carefully to be fearched for, and expofed to the great- 
elt heat till they are melted. When the whole mats 
is thus brought into perfect fufion, the coals are res 
moved; and the wind blowing on its fuface, whirla 
and diffipates the {mall remaining pieces of fcoria and 
{parks thrown out from the fluidiron. ‘This jet of fire 
continues about feven or eight minutes, and the whole 
operation about two hours. In this fecond fufion the 
{coria is to be thrice removed, by opening a paflage 
through the eye of the hammer. The fir time of re- 
moving the fcoria is about 20 minutes from the kind- 
ling of the fire, the fecond time is about 40 minutes 
after the firlt, and the third dime is near the end of 
the operation. 

The mafs is then removed from the hearth, and put 
upon the ground of the forge, where it is cleanfed 
from fcoria, and beat into a more uniform fhape. It 
is then placed on an anvil, where, by being forged, it 
receives a form nearly cubical, This mafs is to be dj. 
vided into five, fix, or more pieces, by means of a 
wedge ; and thefe are co be heated and forged till 
they are reduced to the form of the bars commonly 
fold. 

In fome forges, the iron is fufed only once, and in 
others it fuffers three fulions, by which it is faid to be 
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t tifid, it is called the French method. In this, no great- 


RR RBTEND : quantity of iron is fufed at once than is fufficient 


to make one bar. The fire-place is of confiderably lefs 
dimenfions, and efpecially is lefs deep, than in the Ger- 
man method above defcribed. The fire is alfo more 
intenfe, and the proportion of fuel confumed to the 
iron is greater. ‘(he iron, when melted, is not kept 
in a ftate of ebullition as is above defcribed; but this 
cbullition is prevented by ftirring the fluid mafs with 
an iron bar, till it is coagulated, and becomes folid. 

By thefe operations, fufion and forging, the iron 
lofes about 3, parts of its former weight, fometimes 
more and fometimes lefs, according to the quality of 
the caft-iron employed ; it is puritied from the vitreous 
and earthy parts which were intermixed with it, its 
metallic particles are more clofely compacted, its tex- 
ture is changed, and it is rendered more denfe, foft, 
and malleable, tough, and difficultly fufible. 

The degrees, however, of thefe qualities vary much 
in different kinds of iron. Thus fome iron is tough 
and malleable, both when it is hot and when it is cold. 
This is the beft and moft ufeful iron. It may be 
known generally by the equable furface of the forged 
bar, which is free from tranfverfe fiffures or cracks in 
the edges, and by a clear, white, fmall-grained, or 
rather fibrous texture. Another kind is tough when 
it is heated, but brittle when it iscold. This is called 
cold-feort iron; and is generally known by a texture 
confifting of large, fhining plates, without any fibres. 
It is lefs liable to ruft than other iron. A third kind 
of iron, called red-/bort, is brittle when hot, and mal- 
leable when cold. On the furface and edges of the bars 
of this kind of iron, tranfverfe cracks or fiffures may 
be feen; and its internal colour is dull and dark. It is 
very liable to ruft. Liaftly, fome iron is brittle both 
when hot and when cold. 

Moft authors agree, that the red-fhort quality of 
iron proceeds from fome fulphur or vitriolic acid be- 
dng contained in it, becaufe fulphur is known to pro- 
duce this effeét- when added to iron, and becaufe the 
iron obtained from pyritous and other fulphurated ores 
has generally this quality. 

The caufe of the cold-fhort quality of iron is not fo 
well afcertained. Some imagine, that it proceeds 
from a mixture of arfenic or of antimony. But this 
opinion feems to be improbable, when we confider that 
thefe metallic fubftances may-in a great meafure be dif- 
fipated by roafting, whereas the ores which yield a 
cold-fhort iren are injured by much roafting; that no 
arfenic or antimony are obfervable in moft, if in any, 
ef thefe ores; and laftly, that thefe femimetals would 
render the iron brittle both when hot and when cold. 
Cramer and other authors impute this vicious quality 
to a mixture of unmetallic earth or vitreous matter ; 
and affirm, that it may be deftroyed by cementation 
with phlogifton, and by forging. And laftly, others 
afcribe the cold-fhort quality of iron to a defe& of 
phlogifton, or, as Swedenborgius fays, of fulphur. T'o 
afcertain the caufes of the bad qualities of iron, and 
to difcover practical remedies, are {till defiderata in 
metallurgy. 

In one bar frequently two or more different kinds of 
iron may be obferved, which run all along -its whole 
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pure and homogeneous ‘iron. This difference pro- 
bably proceeds from the practice we have mentioned of 
mixing different kinds of ores together, in the {melt- 
ing; and alfo from the praGtice of mixing two or 
more pigs of caft iron-of different qualities in the finery 
of thefe ; by which means, the red-fhort and cold-fhort 
qualities of the different kinds are not, as we have al- 
ready remarked, mutually counteracted or deftroyed 
by each other, but each of thefe qualities is diminith- 
ed in the mixed mafs of iron, as much as this mafs ig 
larger than the part of the mafs originally poffefled of 
that quality : that is, if equal parts of red-fhort and 
of cold-fhort iron be mixed together, the mixed mafs 
will be only half as red-fhort as the former part, and 
half as cold-fhort as the latter. For thefe different 
kinds of iron feem as if they were only capable of be- 
ing interwoven and diffufed through each. other, but 
not of being intimately united or combined. 

The quality of forged iron may be known by the 
texture which appears on breaking a bar. The beit 
and tougheit iron is that which has the moft fibrous 
texture, and is of a clear greyifh colour. This fi- 
brous appearance is given by the refiftance which the 
particles of the iron make to their rupture. The 
next beft iron is that whofe texture confifts of clear, 
whitifh, fmall grains, intermixed with fibres. Thefe 
two kinds are malleable, both when hot and when 
cold, and have, great tenacity. Cold-/bort iron is 
known by a texture confifting of large, fhining plates, 
without fibres: and red-/bort iron is diftinguifhed by 
its dark dull colour, and by the tranfverfe cracks and 
fiffures on the furface and edges of the bars. The 
quality of iron may be much improved by violent 
compreflion, as by forging and rolling ; efpecially., 
when it is not long expofed to too violent heat, which 
is known to injure, and at length to deftroy, its metal-s 
lic properties. 

For the converfiou of iron into feel, fee the article 
STEEL. 


Sect. VI. Of the Smelting of Tin Ores. 


Tue tin-ores commonly fmelted are thofe which 
confift of calx of tit combined with calx of arfenic 
and fometimes with éalx of iron. Thefe are either pure, 
as the tin-grains, or intermixed with {pars, ftones, py- 
rites, ores of copper, iron, or of other metals. 

The impure ores mult be cleanfed as much: as is 
poffible from ali heterogeneous matters. This clean- 
fing is more neceflary in ores of tin than of any other 
metal ; becaufe in the {melting of tin-oresa lefs intenfe 
heat muit be given than is fufficient for the fcorifica- 
tion of earthy matters, left the tin be calcined. Tin-° 
ores previoufly bruifed may be cleanfed by wafhing, 
for which operation their great weight and hardnefs 
render them well adapted. If they be intermixed 
with very hard ftones or ferruginous ores, a flight 
roafting will render thefe impure matters more friable, © 
and confequently fitter to be feparated from the tin-ore 
Sometimes thefe operations, the roalting, contufion,\ 
and lotion, muft be repeated. By roafting, the fers \, 
ruginous particles are fo far revived, that they may be 
feparated by magnets. j 
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The ore, thus cleanfed from adhering heterogene- 
ous matters, is to be roafted in an oven or reverbera- 
tory furnace, with a fire rather intenfe than long con- 
tinued ; during which it mutt be frequently ftirred to 
prevent its fufion. By this operation, the arfenic is 
expelled, and in fome works is colle4ed in chambers 
built purpofely above the calcining furnace. 

Laflly, the ore cleanfed and roafted is to be fufed, 
and reduced ‘to a metallic flate. In this fufion, atten- 
tion muft be given to the following particulars. 1. No 
ynore heat is to be applied than is fufficient for the re- 
Guétion ‘of the ore; becaufe this metal is fufible with 
very little heat, and is very ealily calcinable. z. To 
prevent this calcination of the reduced metal, a larger 
quantity of charcoal is ufed in this than in moft other 
fufions. 3. The {coria mutt be frequently removed, 
left fome of the tin fhould be involved in it ; and the 
melted metal muft be covered with charcoal powder, 
to prevent the calcination of its furface. 4. No flux 
or other fubRance, excepting the fecoria of former 
{melcings which contains fome tin, are to be added, to 
facilitate the fufion. 


Secr. VII. Smelting of Ores of Lead. 


Ores of lead are either pure, that is, containing 
no mixture of other metal; or they are mixed with fil- 
yer, copper, or pyrites. The methods of treating 
ores of lead containing filver and copper, are de- 
foribed in the feGtions of Smelting of Ores of Silver and 
of Copper 3 and in the former of thefe an inftance is gi- 
ven of the method of {melting the ore of Ramelfberg, 
which contains all thefe three metals. 

Pure ores of lead, and thofe which contain fo {mall 
a quantity only of filver as not to compenfate for the 
expence of extracting the nobler metal, may be {melt- 
ed in furnaces, and by. operations fimilar to thofe ufed 
at Ramelfberg, or in the following methods. 1. From, 
the lead-ore of Willach in Carinthia, a great part of 
the lead is obtained by a kind of eliquation, during 
the roafting of the ore. For this purpofe, the ore is 
thrown upon feveral. ftrata or layers of wood, placed 
in a calcining or reverberatory furnace. By kindling 
this wood, a great part of the lead flows out of the 
ore, through the layers. of fuel, into a bafon. placed 
for its reception. ‘The ore which is thus roafted is 
beat into fmaller pieces, and expofed to a fecond ope- 
ration fimilar to the former, by which more metal 
is eliquated ; and the remaining ore is afterwards 
ground, wathed, and {melted, in the ordinary method. 

The lead of Willach is the pureft of any known. 
Schlutter afcribes its great purity to the method ufed 
in extrating it, by which the moft fufible, and con- 
fequently the pureft part of the contained lead, is fe- 
parated from any lefs fufible metal which happens to 
be mixed with it, and which remains in the roafted 
wie. This method requires. a very large quantity of 
wood. 

9. In England, lead ores are {melted either up- 
on a hearth, or in a reverberatory furnace called a 
cupel. - 

a the firft of thefe methods, charcoal is employed 
as fuel, and the fire is excited by bellows. Small 
quantities of fucl and, of ore are thrown alternately 


and frequently upon the hearth. The. fufion is. very 


faft as it is feparated from the ore. 

3. In the fecond method practifed in England, pit- 
‘coal is ufed as fuel. The ore is melted by: means of 
the flame paffing over its furface ; its fulphur is burnt 
and diffipated, while the metal is feparated from the 
{coria, and colle&ted at the bottom of the furnace. 
When the ore is we!l cleanfed and pure, no addition is 
requifite ; but when it is mixed with calcareous or 
earthy matrix, a kind of flour or fufible {par found’in: 
the mines is generally added to render the fcoria more- 
fluid, and thereby to aflift the precipitation of the me- 
tal. When the fufion has been continued abont eight. 
hours, a paflage in the fide of the furnace is opened, 
through which the liquid lead flows into an iron ci- 
ftern. But immediately before the lead is allowed to 
flow out of the furnace, the workmen throw upon the 
liquid mafs a quantity of flacked ‘quicklime, which 
renders the fcoria fo thick and tenacious, that it may 
be drawn out of the furnace by rakes. Schlutter men- 
tions this addition of quicklime in the {melting of lead 
ores in England, but thinks that it is intended to fa- 
cilitate the fufion of the ores ; whereas it really has a: 
contrary effect, and is never added till near the end of: 
the operation, when the {coria.is to. be raked from the: 
furface of the metal. 


SecreW1ll. Of the Smelting of Ores of Semi» 


metals.. 


Antimony is. obtained by a kind of eliquation: 
from the minerals containing it, as is defcribed' in the 
article Antimony ; and the regulus of antimony is 
procured from antimony, by the procefles defcribed 
im the fame article, and. in the article Reeuzus of An- 
t7mony. 

Arfenic, fafre, and bifmuth, are obtained’ general- 
ly from one ore,. namely,, that called cobalt. ‘The ar- 
fenic of the ore is feparated by roafting, and adheres: 
to the internal furface of a chimney, which is extended: 
horizontally about 2co or 300 feet in length, and in: 
the fides of which: are feveral doors, by means of 
which the arfenic, when the operation is finifhed, may. 
be {wept out and collected. Thefe chimneys are ge- 
nerally bent in a zig-zag direCtion, that they may 
better retard and ftop the arfenical flowers. Thefe 
flowers are of various colours, white, grey, red, yel- 
low, according to the quantity of fulphur or other im- 
purity with which they happen to be mixed. They. 
are afterwards purified by repeated fublimations; while 
fome alkaline or other fubftances are added to detain. 
the fulphur, and to aflift the purification. 

In the fame roafting of the ore by which the arfenic 
is expelled, the bifmuth, or at leaft the greateft part 
of this femimetal. which is contained in the ore, being 
very fufible, and having no difpofition to unite with. 
the regulus of cobalt, which remains in the ore, is fe~ 
parated by eliquation. 

The remaining part of the roafted ore confifts chief- 
ly of calx of regulus of cobalt, which not being vola- 
tile; as the arfenic is, nor fo eafily fufib'e as bifmuth. 
is, has been neither volatilized nor melted. It contains. 
alfo fome bifmuth, and a {mall quantity of arfenic, to- 

gether 
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Ores of Se- pened to be contained in the ore. This roafted ore be- 
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See Zafre. faffre or zaffre- 
with about thrice its quantity of pure fand and as> 


ing reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with three or 
four times its weight of fine fand, is the powder called 
Or the roafted ore is fometimes fufed 


‘See Salt, much pure pot-ath, by which a blue glafs, called /malt, 


Metamor- 


phofis, 


is produced ; and a metallic mafs, called /pei/s, is col 
le€ted at the bottom of the veffel in which the matters 
are fufed. The metallic mafs or fpeifs is compofed of 
very different ‘{ubftances, according to the-contents of 
the ore and the methods of treating it. ‘Che matters 
which it contains at different times are, nickel, regu- 
lus of*cobalt, bifmuth, arfenic, fulphur, copper, and 
fitver. 

Bifmuth is feldom procured from any other ores but 
that of cobalt. It might, however, be extracted from 
its proper ores, if a fufficient quantity of thefe were 
found, by the fame method by which it is obtained 
from cobalt, namely, by eliquation. 

Mercury, when native, and inveloped in much earthy 
“or other matter, from which it cannot be feparated 
merely by wafhing, is diftilled either by afcent or by 
defcent. When it is mineralifed by fulphur, that is, 
‘when it is contained in cinnabar, fome intermediate fub- 
ftance, as quicklime or iron, muft be added in the di- 
ftillation, to difengage it from the fulphur. 

The rich ore of Almaden in Spain is a cinnabar, 
with which a calcareous ftone happens to be fo blend- 
ed, that no addition is required to difengage the mer- 
‘cury from the fulphur. The diftillation is there per- 
formed in a furnace confifting of two cavities, one of 
which is placed above another. The lower cavity is 
the fire-place, and contains the fuel, refting upon a 
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grate, through the bars of which the air entefs, Main. Smelting of 


tains the fire, and paffes into'a chimney, placed at one 
fide of the fire-place immediately above the door thro’ , 
which fuel is to be introduced. ‘The roof of this fire- 

place, which is vaulted and pierced with feveral holes, 

is alfo the floor of the upper cavity. Into this upper 

cavity, the minéral from which mercury is to be dittil- 

led is introduced, through a door in one of the fides 

of the furnace. In the oppofite wall of this cavity are 

eight openings, all at the fame height. To each of 

thefe openings is adapted a fil of aludels connected 

and luted together, extending 60 feet in length, 

‘Vhefe aludels, which are earthen veffels open at each 

end, and wider in the middle than at either extremity, 

are {upported upon an inclined terras} and the aludel 

of each file, that is moft diftant from the furnace, ter- 

minates in a chamber built of bricks, which has two 

doors and two chimneys. - 

When the upper cavity is filled fufficiently with the 
mineral, a fire is made below, which is continued du- 
ring 12 or 14 hours. The heat is communicated thro’ 
the holes of the vaulted roof of the fire-place to the 
mineral in the upper cavity, by which means the mer- 
cury is volatilifed, and its vapour paffes into the alu: 
dels, where much of it is condenfed, and the reft ig 
difcharged into the brick-chamber, in which it circu- 
lates till it alfo is condenfed. If any air or fmoke 
paffes through the aludels along with the vapour of the 
mercury, they efcape through the two chimneys of the 
chamber. Three days after the operation, when the 


apparatus is fufficiently cooled, the aludels are unluted, 
the doors of the chamber are opened, and the mercury 
is collected. 


ee. ee yay o 
METAMORPHOSIS, in general, denotes the 
changing of fomething into a different form ; in which 


Metaphor. fenfe it includes the transformation of infeéts, as well 


a 


as the mythological changes related by the ancient 
poets. 

Mythological metamorphofes were held to be of two 
kinds, apparent and real: thus, that of Jupiter into 
a bull, was only apparent; whereas that of Lycaon 
into a wolf, was fuppofed to be real 

Mott of the ancient metamorphofes include foe al- 
legorical meaning, relating either to phyfics or mora- 
lity: fome authors are even of opinion that a great 
spart of the ancient philofophy is couched under them ; 
and Lord Bacon and Dr Hook have attempted to un- 
riddle feveral of them. 

METAPHOR, in rhetoric. See Oratory, n” 50. 

Merapuor and Allegory, in poetry —A metaphor 
differs from a fimile, in form only, not in fubftance : in 


a fimile the two fubjeéts are kept diftin€ in the expref- 


fion, as well as in the thought; in a metaphor, the 


two fubjeéts are kept diftin& in the thought only, not 


in the expreffion. A hero refembles a lion, and upon 


that refemblance many fimilies have been raifed by Ho-* 


mer and other poets. But inftead of refembling a lion, 
let us take the aid of the imagination, and feign or fi- 
eure the hero to be a lion . by that variation the fimile 
3s converted into‘a metaphor; which is ‘carried on by 
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defcribing all the qualities of a lion that refemble thofe Metaphor. 


of the hero. 
refemblance, belongs to the thought. An additional 
pleafure arifes from the expreffion: the poet, by figu- 
ring his hero to be a lion, goes on to defcribe the lion 
in appearance, but in reality the hero; and his defcrip- 
tion is peculiarly beautiful, by exprefling the virtues 
and qualities of the hero in new terms, which, properly 
fpeaking, belong not to him, but to the lion. This will 
better be underitood by examples. A family conne@ed 
with a common parent, refembles a tree, the trunk and 
branches of which are conneéted with a common root: 
but let us fuppofe, that a family is figured, not barely, 
to be like a tree, but to be a tree; and then the fimile 
will be converted into a metaphor, in the following 
manner : 

Edward’s fev’n ‘fons, whereof thyfelf art one, 

Were fewv’n fair branches; {pringing from one root 3 

Some of thefe branches by the deft’nies cut: 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glo’fter, 

One flourifhing branch of his moft royal! root, 

Is hack’d down, and his fummer-leaves all faded, 

By Envy’s hand and Murder’s bloody axe. 

Richard 11..a@. i. ae 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at fea: 

There isa tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune : 

202 Omitted 


The fundamental pleafure here, that of Vv“. 


Metaphor. 
amen Simone 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in fhallows and in miferies. 
On fuch a full fea are we now afloat 5 
And we muft take the current when it ferves, 
Or lofe our ventures. Fulius Cafar, ad iv. fe. 5. 


Figuring glory and honour to be a garland of flowers : 
Hotfpur. ————-Wou’d to heav’n, 
Thy name,in arms were now as great as mine ! 
Pr.Henry. Vilmake it greater ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy creft 
T’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. 
Lirft part of Henry 1V. ad v. fe. 9. 


Figuring aman who hath acquired great reputation 
and honour to be a tree full of fruit : 
——— Oh, boys, this ftory 
The world may read in me; my body’s:mark’d 
With Roman {words ; and my report was once 
Fir withthe beft of note. Cymbeline lov’d me ; 
And when a foldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off ; then was I as a tree, 
Whofe boughs did bend with fruit. Butin one night, 
A, ftorm or ropbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves; 
And left me bare to wither. 

Cymbeline, ad i. fe. 3. 


 Bleft be thy. foul, thou king of fhells, faid Swaran 
of the dark-brown fhield. ‘In peace, thou art the gale 
of fpring ; in war, the mountain-ftorm. Take now my 
hand in friendfhip, thou nobie king of Morven.’ 
Fingal. 

‘* Thou dwelieft in the foul of Malvina, fon of mighty 
Offian. My fighs arife with the beam of the eaft: my 
tears defcend with the drops.of night. I was a lovely 
tree in,thy. prefence, Ofcar, with all my branches 
yound me: but thy death came like a blait from the 
defart, and laid my. green head low; the fpring re- 
turned with its fhowers, but no leaf of mine arofe.” 

Fingal, 

An allegory differs from a metaphor; and a /- 
gure of fpeech differs from both. A metaphor is 
defined above to be an at of the imagination, 
figuring one thing to be another. An allegory re- 
quires no fuch operation, nor is one thing figured to 
he another : it confifts in choofing a fubje& having pro- 
perties or circumitances refembling thofe of the prin- 
cipal fubjeét: and the former is defcribed in fuch a 
manner as te reprefent the latter: the fubje@t thus re- 
prefented is kept out of view: we are left to difcover 
it by reflection ; and weare pleafed with the difcovery, 
becaufe it is our own work. (Seetheword ALLEGory.) 
Quintilian gives the following inftance of an allegory, 


O navis, referent in mare te novi. 
Fluctus. O quid agis? fortiter occupa portum. 
Fforat. lib. i. ode 14. 
and explains it elegantly in the following words: “ To- 
tuifque ille Horati locus, quo navim pro republica, 
fluctuum tempeftates pro bellis civiibus, portum pro 
pace atque concordia, dicit.’’ 

In a figure of fpeech, there is no fi€tion of the ima- 
gination employed, as in a metaphor; nor a reprefen- 
tative fubject introduced, as in an allegory. his fi- 

ure, as its name implies, regards the expreffion only, 
act the thought ; and it may be defined, the wing a 
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word in a fenfe different from what is proper to it.— Metaphor, 
Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is expreffed fi- -—v——~" 


MET 


guratively by moruing of life : morning is the beginning 
of the day ; and in that view it is employed to fignity 
the beginning of any other feries, lite efpecially, the 
progrefs of which is reckoned by days. See Ligure 
of Speech. 

Metaphor and allegory are fo much conneéed, that 
it feemed proper to handle them together: the rules 
particularly for diftinguifhing the good from the ‘bad, 
are common to both. We fhall therefore proceed to 
thefe rules, after adding fome examples to illuftrate the 
nature“of an allegory, which, with a view to this ar- 
ticle, was but flightly illuitrated under its proper name. 


Horace, fpeaking of his love to Pyrrha, which was 
now extinguifhed, exprefleth himfelf thus : 
Me tabula facer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Sufpendifle potenti 

Veftimenta maris Deo. 
Again: 

Phcebus vo'entem prelia me loqui, 

Victas et urbes, increpuit, lyra 

Ne parva T'yrrhenum per equor 
Vela darem. Carm. lib. w. ode 15.. 


—— 


Carm. lib. i. ode 5, 


Queen. Great Lords, wife men ne’er. fit and wail- 
their lofs, 
But cheerly feek how to redrefs their harms. 
What though the matt be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor lott, 
And half our failors {wallowed in the flood ! 
Yet lives our, pilot itil. Is’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad,, 
With tearful eyes add water to the fea, 
And give more {trength to that. which hath too much, 
While in his moan the fhip {plits on the rock, 
Which induflry and courage might have fav’d ? 
Ah, what a fhame! ah, what a fault were this ! 
Third part of Henry V1. ad.v. fev 5. 
Oroonoko. Ha! thou haft rous’d 
The lion in his den; he ftalks abroad, 
And the wide foreft trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now. Oroonoko, ad iil. fe. 2. 


“¢ My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 


hill. He fenced it, gathered out the ftones thereof, 
planted it with the choiceft vine, built a tower in the 
midft of it, and alfo made a wine-prefs therein; he 
looked that it fhould bring forth grapes, and it brought. 
forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jeru- 
falem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt 
me and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that [ have not done? Where- 
fore, when I looked that it fhould bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes. And now go to, I will 
tell you what 1 willdo to my vineyard : I will take a- 
way the hedge thereof, and it fhall be eaten up ; and. 
break down the wall thereof, and it fhail be trodden 
down. And I will lay it wafte :.it fhall not be pruned, 
nor digged, but there fhall come up briars and thorns: 
I will alfo command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hofts is the. 
houfe of Ifrael, and the men of: Judah his pleafant 
plant.” Lfaiah, Vv. 1. 
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The rules that govern metaphors and allegories are 
of two kinds. Theconitruction of thefe figures comes 
under the firft kind: the propriety or impropriety -of 
introduction comes under the other——To begin with 
rules of the firft kind ; fome of which coincide with 
thofe already given for fimilies ; fome are peculiar to 
metaphors and allegories. 

Inthe firft place, it has been obferved, that a fimile 
cannot be agreeable where the refemblance is either 
too ftrong or too faint. This holds equally in meta- 
phor and allegory ; and the reafon is the fame in all. 
In the following inftances, the refemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable. 


Malccln. But there’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 


The ciltern of my luit. Macheth, Ad iv. fe. 4. 


The beft way to judge of this metaphor, is to convert 
it into a fimile: which would be bad, becaufe there is 
{carce any refemblance between Juft and a ciltern, or 
betwixt enormous luft and a large cittern. 


Again ; 
He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Macbeth, AG VY. fe. 2. 


There is no refemblance between a diftempered caufe 
and any body that can be confined within a belt. 


Again: 


Steep me in poverty to the very lips. 
Othello, A® iv. fe.9. 


Poverty here muft be conceived a fluid, which it re- 
fembles not in any manner. 


Speaking to Bolingbroke banifh’d for fix years: 


“The fullen paflage of thy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 
Richard II. AG ii. fc, 6. 

Again: 

Here is a letter, lady, 

And every word in it a gaping wound 

{fluing life-blood. 

Merchant of Venice, AG iii. fe..3. 


Tante mols erat Romanam condere gentem. 


fineid. 1. 37. 


The following metaphor is ftrained beyond all endu- 
rance: Timur-bec, known to us by the name of. Za- 
merlane the Great, writes to Bajazet emperor of the 
Ottomans in the following terms: 


‘6 Where is the monarch who dares refift us? where 
is the potentate who doth not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? As for thee, defcended from a 
Turcoman failor, fince the veflel of thy unbounded 
ambition hath been wreck’d in the gulf of thy felf- 
love, it would be proper, that thou fhouldft take in 
the fails of thy temerity, and caift the anchor of re- 
pentance in the port of fincerity and juftice, which is 
the port of-fafety ; left the tempeft of our vengeance 


make thee perifh in the fea of the punifhment thou: 


defervett.”’ 


Such. flrained figures, as obferved above, are not un- 
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frequent in the firft dawn.of refinement ; the mind in Metaphot: 


M ye re 


a new enjoyment knows no bounds, and is generally 
carried to excefs, till tafte and experience difcover the 
proper limits. 

Secondly, whatever refemblance fubjets may have, 
it is wrong to put one for another, where they bear no 
mutual proportion. Upon comparing a very high to 
a very low fubje&, the fimile takes on an air of bur- 
lefque: and the fame will be the effet where the one 
is imagined to be the other, as ina metaphor; or made 
to reprefent the other, as in an allegory. 

Thirdly, Thefe figures, a metaphor efpecially, ought 
not to be crowded with’ many minute circumitances 3 
for in that cafeit is {earcely poffible to avoid obfcu- 
rity. A metaphor above all onght to be fhort: it Is 
difficult, for any time, to fupport a lively image of a 
thing being what we know it is not; and for that rea- 
fon, a metaphor drawn out to any length, inftead of 
illuftrating or enlivening the principal fubject, becomes. 
difagreeable by overftraining the mind. Here ‘Cow- 
ley is extremely licentious: take the following in- 
flance. 


Great and wife conqu’ror, who, where-e’er 
Thou com’ft, doft fortify, and fettle there! 
Who canft defend as well as get 5 

And never hadft one quarter beat up yet 5: 
Now thou art in, thou ne’er will part 
With one inch of my vanquith’d heart; 

For fince thou tookft it by aflault from me, 

’Tis garrifon’d fo ftrong with thoughts of thee, 
It fears no beauteous enemy. 


For the fame reafon, however agreeable long allego- 
ries may at firlt be by their noveliy, they never afford 
any lafting pleafure: witnefs the Fay Queen, which 
with great power of expreffion, variety of images, 
and melody of verfification, is fcarce ever read a fe- 
cond time. 

In the fourth place, the comparifon carried on in a 
fimile, being in a metaphor funk by imagining the 
principal fubjeét to be that very thing which it only 
refembles; an. opportunity is furnifhed to defcribe it in- 
terms taken ftriétly or literally with refpet to its ima- 
gined nature. This fuggefts another rule, That in con- 
itru€ting a metaphor, the writer ought to make ufe of 
fuch words only as are applicable literally to the ima- 
gined nature of his fubject: figurative words ought 
carefully to be avoided; for fuch complicated figures, 
inftead of fetting the principal fubje& in a ftrong light, 
involve ‘it ina cloud, and it is well if the reader, with- 
out rejecting by the lump, endeavour patiently to ga-. 
ther the plain meaning, regardlefs of the figures: 


A ftubborn and unconquerable flame 
Creeps in his veins, and drinks the ftreams of life. 
Lady Fane Gray, Ai. fe. 1. 


Copied from Ovid, 


Sorbent avide precordia flamme. 
Metamorph. lib. ix. 172. 


Let us analyfe this expreffion. That a fever may be 


imagined a flame, we admit :. though more than one 
ftep is neceffary to come at the refemblance : a fever,, 
by heating the body, refembles fire; and it is no ftretch: 
to imagine a fever to be a fire: again, by a figure of 

{peech,, 
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Metaphor. fpeech, flame may be put for fire, becaufe they are com- 
“v= monly conjoined; and therefore a fever may be termed 

a flame. But now admitting a fever to be a flame, its 

effeéts ought to be explained in words that agree lite- 

rally to a flame. . This rule-is not obferved here; for 

a flame drinks figuratively only, not properly. 

King Henry to his fon prince Henry: 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart 
To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second part Henry 1V. AG iv. fc. 11. 


Such faulty metaphors are pleafantly ridiculed in the 
Rehearfal: 

“¢ Phylician. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has 
more than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot; 
and all thefe threatening ftorms, which, like impreg- 
nate clouds, hoyer o’er our heads, will, when they once 
are grafp’d but by the eye of reafon, melt into fruitful 
thowers of bleffings on the people. 

«¢ Bayes. Pray mark that allegory. 
good? ; 

“© Fohnfon. Yes, that grafping of a florm with the 
eye is admirable.” AGM. fc. 1 


Fifthly, the jumbling different metaphors in the 
fame fentence, beginning with one metaphor and ead- 
ing with another, commonly called a mixt metaphor, 
ought never to be indulged. 


Is not that 


K. Henry —Will you again unknit 
This churlith knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, ° . 
“Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 
Firft part Henry VI. AG vy. fe. 1. 


“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to fuffer 
The ftings and arrows of outrageous fortune 5 
‘Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles, 
And by oppofing end them. 
Hamlet, AG iii. fe. 2. 


In the fixth place, It is unpleafant to join different 
metaphors in the fame period, even where they are 
preferved diflin@ : for when the fubject is imagined to 
‘be firft one thing and then another in the fame period 
without interval, the mind is diftracted by the rapid 
tranfition ; and when the imagination is put on fuch 
hard duty, its images are too faint to produce any good 
effea : 


At regina gravi jamdudum faucia cura, 
Vulnus alit venis, et ceco carpitur igni. 
S/Eneid. ivs 1. 
— —Eft mollis flamma medullas 
Interea, et tacitum vivit {ub pectore vulnus. 
LEneid. iv. 66. 
Motum ex Metello confule civicum, 
Bellique caufas, et vitia, et modos, 
Ludumque fortune, gravefque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis un¢ta cruoribus, 
Periculofe plenum opus alex, 
Tradtas, et incedis per ignes 
Subpofitos cineri dolofo. 
fZorat. Carms lib. ii. ode 
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In the faft place, It is ftill worfe to jumble tocether Me 
metaphorical and natural expreffion, fo as that the pe- 
tiod muft be underftood in part metaphorically, in part 
literally ; for the imagination cannot follow with fufii- 
cient eafe changes fo fudden and unprepared: a meta- 
phor begun and not carried on, hath no beauty ; and 
inftead of light, there is nothing but obfcurity and con- 
fufion, Inftances of fuch incorre& compofition are 
without number: we fhall, for a {pecimen, fele@ a few 
from different authors. Speaking of Britain, 


This precious ftone fet in the fea, 
Which ferves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenfive to a houfe 
Againit the envy of lefs happier lands. 
Richard I. ad ae ee 


In the firft line Britain is fizured to be a precious ftone: 
in the following line, Britain, divefted of her meta- 
phorical drefs, is prefented to the reader in her natu« 
ral appearance. 


Thefe growing feathers pluck’d from Czefar’s Wittig’, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch 
Who elfe would foar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in fervile-fearfulnefs. 
Fulius Cafar, adi. fc. 1. 
Rebus anguftis animofus atque 
Fortis adpare : fapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium fee u 


Turgida vela. Hor. 


The following is a miferable jumble of exprefiions, ari= 
fing from an untteady view of the fubjeG&, between its 
figurative and natural appearance ; : 


But now from gath’ring clouds deftru€tion poursy 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours : 
Mifts from black jealoufies the tempeft. form, 
Whilft late divifions reinforce the ftorm. 
Di/penfary, canto itis 
To thee the world its prefent homage pays, 
The harveft early, but mature the praife. =, 
Pope’s imitation of Horace, B. ii. 
Oui, fa pudeur ne’ft que franche grimace, 
Qu’une ombre de vertu qui garde mal la place, 
Et qui s’evanouit, comme l’on peut favoir, 
Aux rayons du foleil qu’une bourfe vait voir. 
Moliere, L’ Etourdi, af ii. fe. 2. 


Et fon feu, de pourva de fenfe et de leGture, 
S’eteint a chaque pas, faut de nourriture. 
Boileau, L’ art poetique, chant. iii. 1. 319. 


Dryden, in his dedication of the tranflation of Fux 
venal, fays, ** When thus, as I may fay, before the 
ufe of the loadftone, or knowledge of the compafs, I 
was failing in a vaft ocean, without other help than the 
pole-flar of the ancients, and the rules of the French 
ftage among the moderns, &c.” 


“« There is a time when factions, by the vehemencé 
of their own fermentation, fttin and difable one anos 


ther.’? Bolingbroke. 


This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expref- 
fion into one confufed mafs, is not lefs common it 
allegory than ia metaphor. 


Take 


NM FE OT 
. Take the following examples: 
——Heu! quoties fidem, 
Mutatofque Deos flebit, et afpera 
Nigris equora ventis 

Ennirabitur infolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea : 
Qui femper vacuam, femper amabilem 

Sperat, nefcius aure 


Fallacis. Horat. Carm. lib. i. ode 5. 


Pour moi fur cette mer, qu’ici bas nous courens, 

fe fonge a me pourvoir d’efquif et d’avirons, 

A regler mes defirés, a prévenir Vorage, 

Et fauver, s’il fe peut, ma Raifon du naufrage. 
Boileau, epitre §. 


Lord Halifax, {peaking of the ancient fabulifts : 
* They (fays he) wrote in figns, and {poke in para- 
bles ; all their fables carry a double meaning : the ftory 
is one, and entire; the characters the fame throughout; 
not broken or changed, and always conformable to the 
nature of the creature they introduce. They never tell 
you, that the dog which fnapped at a fhadow, loft his 
troop of horfe ; that would be unintelligble. This is 
his (Dryden’s) new way of telling a ftory, and con- 
founding the moral and the fable together.” After 
inftancing from the hind and panther, he goes on thus: 
«¢ What relation has the hind to our Saviour? or what 
notion have we of a panther’s Bible > If you fay he 
means the chureh, how does the church feed on lawns,. 
or range in the foreft ? Let it be always a church, or 
always a cloven-footed beaft; for we cannot bear his 
fhifting the fcene every line.” 

A few words more uponallegory. Nothing gives 
greater pleafure than this figure, when the reprefenta- 
tive fubject bears a ftrong analogy, in all its circum- 
ftances, to that which is reprefented :. but the choice is 
feldom fo lucky ; the analogy being generally fo faint 
and obfcure, as to puzzle and not pleafe. An allegory. 
is ftill more difficult in painting than in poetry: the 
former can flrow no refemblance but what appears to 
the eye; the latter hath many other refources for fhow- 
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ing the refemblance. And therefore, with refpeét to. 


what the Abbé du Bos terms mixt allegorical compof- 
tions, thefe may do in poetry ;. becaufe, in writing, the 
allegory ean eafily be diftinguifhed from the hiftorical 
part : no perfon, for example, miftakes Virgil’s Fame 
for areal being. But fach a mixture in a picture is in- 
tolerable ; becaufe in a pi€ture the objects muit appear 
all of the fame kind, wholly real or wholly emblema- 
tical. For this reafon, the hiftory of Mary de Medicis, 
in the palace of Luxembourg, painted by Rubens, is 
unpleafant by a perpetual jumble of real and allegori- 
eal perfonages, which produce a difcordance of parts,. 
and an obfcurity upon the whole: witnefs, in _parti- 
eular, the tablature reprefenting the arrival of Mary de 
Medicis at Marfeilles; where, together with the real 
perfonages, the Nereids and Tritons appear founding 
their fhells: fuch a mixture of fiction and reality in the 
fame group, is ftrangely abfurd. The picture of Alex- 
ander and Roxana, defcribed by Lucian, is gay and 
fanciful ; but it fuffers. by the allegorical figures. It is 
not in the wit of man to invent an allegorical repre- 
fentation deviating farther from any fhadow of refem- 
blance, than one exhibited by Louis XIV. anno 1664; 
in which an esormous. chariot, intended to reprefent 
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that of the fun, is dragged along, f urrounded with men Metaphor. 


and women, reprefeating the four ages of the world, 
the celeitial figus, the feafons, the hours, &c. a mon- 
{trous compofition, and yet fearce more abfurd than 
Guido’s tablature of Aurora. ; 

In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, terms ought 
to , ¢ chofen that properly and literally are applicable 
tothe reprefentative fubje&t: nor ought any circum- 
ftance to be added that 13 not proper to the reprefen- 
tative fubje&, however ju‘tly it may be applicable pro- 
perly or figuratively to the principal. The following al- 
legory is therefore faulty : 

Ferus et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens fagittas 
Cote cruentd. Fforat. lib. it. ode 8. 


For though blood may fuggeft the cruelty of love, it 
18 an improper or immaterial circumftance in the re- 
prefentative fubject: water, not blood, is proper for a 
whetitone. . 


_ We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine 
in what circumftances thefe figures are proper, in what 
improper. ‘This inquiry is not altogether fuperfeded 
by what is faid upon the fame fubjeé in the article 
Comparison ; becaufe, upon trial, it sill be found, 
that a fhort metaphor or allegory may be, proper, 
where a fimile, drawn out to a greater length, and 
in its nature more folemn, would fcarce be relifhed. 

; And, in the firft place, a metaphor, like a fimile,. 
is excluded from common converlation, and ‘from the 
defcription of ordinary incidents. Second, in exprefs- 


ing any fevere paffion that totally occupies the mind,.. 


metaphor is unnatural. 


The following example, of deep defpair, befide the 


highly figurative ftyle, has more the air of raving” 


than of fenfe ; 

Califia. Is it the voice of thunder, or my father ? 
Madnefs! confufion! let the form come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 
Dath my devoted’ bark; ye furges, break it ; 
Tis for my ruin that the tempeft rifes. 
When I am loft, funk to the bottom low, 
Peace fhall return, and all be calm again. 

Fair Penitent, a 5.- 


The following metaphor is fweet and lively ;. but: 
it fuits not the hery temper of Chamont, inflamed with 
paffion : parables are not the language of wrath vente. 
ing itfelf without reftraint : 


Chamont.. You took her up a little tender flow’r, 
Juft fprouted on.a bank, which the next froft 
Had nipp’d;.and with a careful loving hand, 
Tranfplanted her into your own fair garden, 
Where the fun always fhines : there long fhe flourifh’ds. 
Grew {weet to fenfe, and lovely to the eye ; 
Till at the laft a cruel fpoiler came, 
Cropt this:fair rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs, 
Then caft it likea loathfome weed away. Orph..ad 4, 


The following fpeech, full of imagery, is not natural! 
in grief and deje€tion of mind. 

Gonfalez. O my.fon! from the blind dotage 
Of a father’s fondnefs thefe ills arofe. 
For thee I’ve been ambitious, bafe, and bloody : 


Foe 
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Rempho® For thee I’ve plung’d into this fea of fin s 
~—--y~er~ Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 


z 
Definition. 


While t?other bore the crown (to wreathe thy brow), 
‘Whofe weight has funk me ere [ reach’d the fhore. 
Mourning Bride, ad 5. fc. 6. 


There is an enchanting picture of deep diftrefs in 
Macbeth, where Macduff is reprefented lamenting his 
wife and children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant. 
Stung to the heart with the news, he queftions the 
meffenger over and over: not that he doubted the fact, 
but that his heart revolted againft fo cruel a misfor- 
tune. After ftruggling fome time with his grief, he 
turns from his wife and children to their favage 
butcher; and then gives vent to his refentment, but ftill 
with manlinefs and dignity : 


O, I.could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heav’n! 
Cut fhort all intermiffion ; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf; 
Within my fword’s length fet him.—TIf he ’{eape, 
Then Heav’n forgive him too. 


Metaphorical expreffion, indeed, may fometimes be 
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Erapuysics has been defined, by a writer 
deeply read in the ancient philofophy; ‘* The 

{cience of the principles and caufes of all things exiit- 
ing.” This definition, we think, extremely proper : 
and hence it is, that mind or intelligence, and efpeci- 
ally the fupreme intelligence, which is the caufe of the 
univerfe and of every thing which it contains, is the 
principal fubjec of this {cience ; and hence, too, the 
fcience itfelf received its name. Arriftotle, indeed, 
who, of all the ancient metaphyficians whofe works 
have come down to us, was unquefltionably the great- 
eft, calls this fcience THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, as bes 
ing not only fuperior, but alfo prior in the order of 
nature, to the whole circle of the other arts and {c1- 
ences. But, “ what is firft to nature, is not firft to 
man.”? Nature begins with cau/es which produce ef- 
feds. Man begins with effedés, and by them afcends 
to caufes. Thus all human ftudy and inveftigation 
proceed of neceflity in the reverfe of the natural order 
of things, from /enfible to intelligible, from body the ef- 
fe&, to mind, which is both the firft and the final 
caufe. Now, puysics being the name given by the 
Stagyrite to the philofophy of body, fome of his in- 
terpreters, from this neceffary courfe of human ftu- 
dies, called that of mind meTapuysics, implying by 
that term, not only that its fubje& is more fublime 
and difficult, but alfo that the fludy of it would be 
moft ‘properly and fuccefsfully entered upon arrer 
THAT OF PHysIcs. ‘Io this name, which, though it 
has fometimes been treated with ridicule, is abundantly 
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ufed with grace where a regular fimile would be in- 
tolerable : but there are fituations fo fevere and difpi- 
riting, as not to admit even the flighteft metaphor. 
It requires great delicacy of tafte to determine with 
firmnefs, whether the prefent cafe be of that nature : 
perhaps it is; yet who could with a fingle word of 
this admirable fcene altered? 

But metaphorical language is proper when a man 
ftruggles to bear with dignity or decency a misfor- 
tune however great; the flruggle agitates and animates 
the mind: 


Wolfey. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatnefs! 
‘This is the ftate of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his(blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 


. And when he thinks, good: eafy man, full furely 


His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 


And then he falls as Edo. Heary VILL. ad 3. /c. 6. 


METAPHRAST, a tranflator, or perfon whe 
renders an author into another form or another lan- 
guage, word for word, 
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fignificant, the followers of Ariftotle were led by their 
matter, who, to the books in which he pretends to 
elevate the mind above things corporeal to the con-, 
templation of God and things fpiritual, prefixed the 
Greek words wile ra puoma (a), 

The {cience of Metaphyfics has been divided, ac- 


Me 


cording to the objeéts which it confiders, into fix prin- Dil 


cipal parts, which are called, 1. Ontology; 2. Co imo-; 


lozy ; 3. Anthropofophy ; 4. Pfychslogy 5 5. Pneumatology 5 

and, 6. Metaphyfical theology. 
1. That part of the f{cience which is named onto- 
logy, inveftigates and explains the nature and effence 
of all beings, as well as the qualities and attributes 
that effentially appertain to them. Hence it has been 
faid that ontology fhould proceed in its operations 
from the moft fimple ideas; fuch as do not admit of 
any other qualities of which they may be compound- 
ed. Thefe fimple ideas are of being, of effence, of /ub- 
france, of mode, of extfence as well with regard to time 
as place, of a neceffary caufe of unity ; the idea of ne- 
gation ; the difference between a deing that is fimple or 
compound, neceffary or accidental, finite or infinite; the ideas 
of effeatial and abfrad properties, fuch as of the great- 
nefs, perfedion, and goodnefs of beings, &c. The bufi- 
nefs therefore of ontology, is to make us acquainted 
with every kind of being in its nature and effential 
qualities, which diftinguifh it from all other beings, 
This knowledge being once eftablifhed on fimple prin- 
ciples, juft confequences may thence be drawn, and 
thofe things proved after which the metaphyfician en- 
quires, 
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(a) TON META TA ®T2ZIKA, Cujus infcriptionis hee ratio eft, quod in hoc opere ea tractantur quorum 
theoria pofterior eft doGtrina naturali faltem quoad nos, quia corporum cognitione rerumque caducarum in 
fubftantiarum immaterialium atque immortalium contemplationem provehimur. 


Du Val. Synopf. Dor. Peripat. 
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Cofmology; 
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| Anthro- 


“pofophy ; 
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Piychology; 


‘Pneuma- 
tology ; 
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Wivifions of quires, and which is the bufinefs of his fcience to 
the Science prove, 


It is eafy to conceive, that even a clear knowledge of 
beings, and their effential properties, would be ftill de- 
feftive and ufelefs to man, if he did not know how 
to determine and fix his ideas by proper denomina- 
tions, and confequently to communicate his percep- 
tions to thofe whom he would infruét, or againit 
‘whom he is obliged to difpute. To render our ideas 
therefore intelligible to others, we muft have deter- 
minate words or denominations for each being, and 
the qualities of each being ; and ontology teaches us 
thofe terms which are fo necefflary to fix our ideas, 
and to give them the requifite perfpicuity and preci- 
fion, that when we endeavour to extend the {phere 
of our knowledge, we may not waite our time in dif- 
putes about words. 

2. Metaphyfics, having, in as folid a manner as pof- 
fible, explained and eftablifhed the principles above 
mentioned, continues its enquiries to the fecond part, 
which is called cofmology, and examines into the ef- 
fence of the world and all that it contains, its eternal 
laws; of the nature of matter; of motion; of the 
mature of tangible bodies, their attributes and ad- 
junéts; and of all that can be known by reafoning 
and experience. It is alfo in cofmology that the me- 
tephyficians of this fchool examine the Leibnitzian 
fyitem ; that is, whether God, in creating the world, 
muft neceflarily have created the beft world ; and if 
this world be fo in fa&t. In this manner they purfue 
the argument, from confequence to confequence, to its 
laft refort, frequently with very little advantage to 
truth and fcience. 

3. Anthropofophy, or the knowledge of man, forms 
the third branch of metaphyfics. [t is fubdi- 
vided into two parts. The firft, which confifts in 
the knowledge of the exterior parts of the human 
frame, belongs not to this fcienee, but to Anatomy and 
Phytiology. The bufinefs of the metaphyfician is here 
to afcertain the nature of thofe powers by which all 
the motions effential to life are produced; and to dif- 
cover, if poffible, whether they be corporeal or fpi- 
ritual. This inquiry leads at the fame time to 

4. Pfychology ; which confilts in the knowledge of 
the intelle€tual foul in particular: concerning which, 


‘the moft profound, the moft fubtile, and moft abftra& 


refearches, have been made that human reafon is ca- 
pable of; and concerning the fubftance of which, in 
{pite of all thefe efforts, it is yet extremely difficult 
to fupport any pofitive opinion with conclufive or pro- 
bable arguments. 

5. The fifth part of metaphyfics is called pneumatology. 
By this term, which has not been long in ufe, meta- 
phyficians mean the knowledge of all {pirits, angels, 
&c. It is eafy to conceive what infinite art is necef- 
fary to give an account of that, of which nothing po- 
fitive can ever be known in the prefent ftate of human 
exiftence. But the metaphyfician of this fchool readily 
offers to fhow us, ‘ what is the idea of a {pirit; the 
effective exiftence of a {pirit ; what are its general qua- 


lities and properties; that there are rational fpirits, 


and that thefe rational fpirits have qualities that are 
founded in the moral attributes of God :”’ for this is 
in fo many words what ‘is attempted to be taught in 
preumatology. 
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6. Metaphyfical theology, which Leibnitz and fome Divifions of 
others call theodicy, is the fixth and laft branch of the the he hes 


fcience of metaphyfics. It teaches us the knowledge 


of the exiftence of God; to make the mott rational wetaphy. 
fuppofitions concerning his divine effence, and to form fical theo- 


a juft idea of his attributes and perfedtions, and to!ogy- 


demonftrate them by abftra& reafoning. Theodicy 
differs from natural theology, in as much as this laft 
borrows, in fact, from theodicy proofs and demon- 
{trations to confirm the exiftence of a fupreme Being: 
but after having folidly eftablifhed that great truth, 
by extending its confequences natural theology teaches 
us what are the relations and connections that fubfift 
between the fupreme Being and men, and what are 
the duties which refult from thofe relations. 


é ; Se 3 
We have briefly mentioned thefe divifions of the This divi- 
{cience, becaufe they were once prevalent in- the fion ufelefs 
fchools, The greater part of them, however, appears 24 impros 


to us to be mot only fuperfluous, but fuch as can ferve 
no other purpofe than to perplex the mind. The 
only beings of which we know any thing are mind 
and body; and we have no reafon to think that there 
are any other beings in the univerfe. Of bodies in- 
deed there are various kinds, endowed with different 
properties; and it is extremely probable, that of minds 
endowed with different powers, the variety may be 
equally great. Our own minds we know to be uni- 
ted in one fyftem with bodies by which they perform 
all their operations; and we can demonftrate that 


there is another Mind, which is independent of all body, 


and is the caufe of all things. Between thefe there 
may be numberlefs orders of minds; but their energies 
are wholly unknown to us, and therefore they can 
never become the obje&s of f{cience. 

Mind and’ body therefore, i.e. the minds and boe 
dies which we know to exift, together with their 
powers and properties, effential and accidental, can 
alone be the fubjeéts jof rational inquiry. We may 
inquire into the eflence of mind and the effence of 


body, and endeayour to afcertain in what refpedts they’ 


differ. We may examine the nature of different bo- 
dies, in order to difcover whether all bodies, however 
modified, have not fomething in common; and we may 
confider the properties, relations, and adjunéts of bo- 
dies, and endeavour to diftinguifh thofe which are ac- 
cidertal from fuch as appear to be fo neceflary that 
without them body itfelf could not exift. Of minds 
we cannot make the fame comparifon. In this part 
of the fcience we have not fufficient data for an accu- 
rate and complete induction; we can only examine 
the powers of our own mind; and by probable analogy 
make fome eftimate of the powers of fuperior minds, 
as obfervation will help us to guefs at the powers of 
thofe which are placed beneath us in the feale of ex- 
iftence. 

If this be fo, Cofmology, as diftinguifhed from On- 
tology, cannot properly be a branch of Metaphyfics. 
For if mind and body, with their feveral powers, pro- 
perties, and adjun&ts, compofe the-univerfe, it is ob- 
vious, that wher we have afcertained, as well as we 
are able to afcertain, the effence of mind and the ef- 
fence of body, together with the powers and proper- 
ties of each, and have traced them all to the firft 
caufe, we have done every thing in the fcience of the 
univerfe, if we may ufe the expreffion, which belongs 
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the Science Jay Jaws of motion on the earth and in the planetary 
i fyftem belong to the natyral philofopher and aftrono- 
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mer. 

In ike manner, Anthropofophy, Pfychology, and 
Pneumatology, if they be not words expreflive of di- 
{tin@ions where there is no difference, feem to be at 
leaft very needlefsly disjoined from each other. Of 
the nature of {pirits we can know nothing but from con- 
templating the powers of our own minds. and the 
body of man is in the province, not of the metaphy- 
fician, but of the anatomift and phyfiologift. Anthro- 
pofophy, pfychology, and pneumatology, if they be 
ufed to denote our knowledge of all minds except the 
Supreme, are words of the fame import ; for of no crea- 
ted minds except our own can we acquire fuch know- 
ledge as deferves the name of f{cience. 

Ontology has fometimes been defined the {cience of 
being in the abftraé; but in the courfe of our inquiries 
it will be feen, that being in the abftrad is a phrafe with- 
out meaning. Confidered as the fcience of real beings 
and their properties, Ontology is a very fignificant word, 
of the fame import. with Metaphyfics, comprehending 
in itfelf the knowledge of the nature of all things 


exifting. Or if it be thought proper to make a di-. 


ftinGion between ontology and theology, the former 
branch of the fcience will teach the knowledge of 
body and created’ minds, whift it is the province of 
the latter to demonftrate the exiftence and attributes 
of that mind which is uncreated. 

Body and mind therefore, with their properties, 
adjunéts, and powers, comprehend the whole fubje& 
of the {cience of metaphyfics: and as we are earlier 
acquainted with body than with mind, the natural or- 
der of conduting our inquiries feems. to. be, to begin 
with the former, and thence proceed to the latter. It 
is however obvious, that. if we would purfue thefe in- 
quiries with any hopes of fuccefs, we muft firft trace 
human knowledge from its fource, afcertain the na- 
ture of truth, and fhow what kind of evidence on each 
topic to be treated ought to enforce conviction. In 
this view of the fcience, metaphyfics appears to be 
divided into three parts; the firft treating of human 
underflanding 3 the fecond, of body with its adjunés ; and 
the third, of mind with its powers. 

Previous to the entering upon fuch inquiries, fome 
philofophers of great merit have lately thought it ex- 


' pedient to explain the terms which they ‘hould have 


eccafion to ufe: Their'conduét is judicions and worthy Diviftone of 
of imitation ; for the objets of metaphyfics being, the Scieme: 


for the mot part,, fuch as fall. not. under the cogni- 
fance of the fenfes, are liable to be differently appre- 
hended by different men, if the meanings.of the words- 
by which they are exprefled be not afcertained with 
the utmoft precifion. We intend, however, to ufe 
very few words but in the common acceptation ; and 
we therefore hope, that as terms of {cience are ex- 
plained under different words in the Dictionary, to- 
which references are made, we have little or no oc- 
cafion far {welling the article by previous defini- 
tions. There are indeed two words which have given 
rife to much ufelefs difputation, which yet cannot be. 
banifhed from fpeculative philofophy, and which it 
will therefore be proper here to define. The words 
to which we allude are-idea and notion. 'Thefe are 
very generally confidered as fynonymous; but we think. 
that much loguacity might have been avoided by af- 
fizning to each a determinate fignification. Weknow 
not any philofopher who made much ufe of the word 
idea before Plato; but with his myfterious dodtrine 
concerning ideas we have here nothing to do: our 
prefent bufinefs is to afcertain the precife meaning of 
the word, which is evidently derived from #e to /eey 
as the word notion is from “ nofco, novi, actum,’’ and 
that from yrecxe, to know or underfland. In the-ori- 
ginal fenfe of the two words, therefore, notion is more 
comprehenfive than idea, becaufe we know many things 
which cannot. be een. . We have not a doubt, but 
that at firft the word idea was employed to denote 
only ihofe forms of external objects which men con- 
template in their imaginations, and which are origi- 
nally received through the fenfe of fight. Its fig- 
nification was afterwards extended to the relicts of 
every fenfation, of touch, tafte, found, and {mell, as: 
well as of fight; and at laft it was confounded with. 
notion, which denotesthe mental apprehenfion of what- 
ever may be known. In our ufe of the word ideas 
except when we quote from others, we fhall employ 
it only to denote that appearance which abfent ob- 
jeats of fenfe make in the memory or imagination (4); 
and by the word notion we fhall denote our apprehen- 
fion or knowledge of fpirits, and all fuch things as,., 
though they be the objeéts of f{cience, cannot be per- 
ceived by the external fenfes. Having faid this, we 
proceed to our inquiries, beginning with that into. 
human underftanding. ; 


(a). In thus reftriting the meaning of the word idea, we have the honour to agree with the great. Englith 
Lexicographer— He was particularly indignant againft the almoft' univerfal ufe of the word idea in the: 
fenfe of notion or opinion, when it is clear that zdea can. only fignify fomething of which an image may be 
formed in the mind. We may. have an idea: or image of a mountain, a tree, or a building ;. but we cannot 
farely have an idea or image of an argument or propofition. Yet we hear the fages of the law delivering their 
ideas upon the queftion under confideration; and the fir ipeakers in parliament entirely coinciding in the 
idea, which has been fo ably ftated by an honourable member ; or reprefenting an idea as unconftitutional, 
and fraught with the moft dangerous confequences to a great and free country, ‘This Johnfen: called modern 


cant.” 


Bofwell’s Life of Fohnfon.’ 
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and that it acquires all the ideas of which it is ever 

Preliminary Obfervations on the Orratn of our [peas poffeffed. We may undoubtedly write upon a piece 

and Notions. of white paper that fugar is bitter, and that wormwood 

is fweet; but how the capacity of paper to receive 

12 HAT the mind of man has no innate ideas or the fymbols of falfe propofitions fhould make Mr 

No innate notions, but comes into the world ignorant of Locke’s comparifon improper or dangerous, we can- 

ideas or no- every thing, is a truth which fince the days of Locke ‘not comprehend. Mr Ufher indeed fays, that it is im- 

Nabpiatle the has been very little difputed. In the firft book of his. proper on this account, “ that no human art or in- 


Pind, Effay on the Human Underftanding, that acute philofo- 

: _ pher has demonftrated, that the rudiments or firft prin- 
ciples of all our knowledge are communicated to us by 
fenfation ; and he has compared the mind, previous to 
the operation of external obje¢ts upon the fenfes, to a 
tabula rafa or theet of white paper. To repeat his ar- 
guments would {well the article to no purpofe. There 
is not a man capable of attending to his own ideas, 
who can entertain a doubt in what manner he received 
them. Without the fenfe of fight, we could never 
have known colours; nor found, without hearing nor 
hardnefs, foftnefs, fmoothnefs, pain, or bodily pleafure, 
without touch; nor odours, without f{mell, &c. 

Self-evident as thefe fa&s are, objections have been 
ftarted to the inferences drawn from them; and Locke 
has been accufed of advancing principles fubverfive of 
all diftin@tion between truth and falfehood, and favour- 
able of courfe to univerfal fcepticifm.—‘ The firft 
book of his Effay, which with fubmiffion (fays Dr 

aE Beattie*) I think the worft, tends to eftablith this 
ee lo@trine, that the b ind, previous t 
the Nature @angerous doctrine, that the human mind, previous to 
and Immuta- education and habit, is as fufceptible of one impreffion 
bility of as of another : a doétrine which, if true, would go 
‘Bhhoas near to prove that truth and virtue are no better than 
human contrivances; or at leaft that they have nothing 
permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable 
as the inclinations and capacities of men; and that 
there is no fuch thing as common fenfe in the world. 
Surely this is not the doétrine which Mr Locke meant 
to eftablifh.”” We are fo thoroughly fatisfied that it 
is not, that we cannot help wondering how fuch in- 
ferences could, by a man of learning, genius, and can- 
dour, be drawn from. any. thing which is to be found in 
the Effay on the Human Underftanding. 

But the Doétor thinks Mr Locke’s ‘ fimile of the 
mind to white paper one of the moft unlucky allufions 
that could have been chofen; becaufe the human foul, 
when it begins to think, is not extended, nor of a 
white colour, nor incapable of energy, nor wholly 
unfurnifhed with ideas, nor as fufceptible of one im- 
preflion or character as of any other:” and it has been 

+ %. Ufer, obferved by another objector}, that ‘on a theet of 
author of white paper you may write that fugar is bitter; worm- 
Clio. Sees wood {weet; fire and froft in every degree pleafing 
wol. of Fugi 444 fufferable ; that compaffion and gratitude are bafe; 
tive Pieces i 
printed for treachery, falfehood, and envy, noble; and that con- 
*. Davies, tempt is indifferent to us.” 
London, All this is true; but we apprehend it is not to the 
1774 purpofe. Mr Locke has no where expreffed himfelf 
in fuch a manner as to lead us to fuppofe that he be- 
. 13 lieved the foul to be extended or coloured ; or, when it 
pbjections begins to think, incapable of energy, and wholly un- 
an{wered. St raid FF gy» a howy 
furnifhed with ideas: but he certainly did believe, that 
it begins not‘to think the firlt inflant of its exiftence, 


duftry is able to make thofe impreflions upon the mind: 
in refpect of them, the mind difcovers not a paffive 
capacity, but refifts them with the force of fate.’? 
Does it indeed? does the mind reje& the idea of fugar 
or of bitternefs, of contempt or of indifference? May 
not any man have the tdea of fugar and at the fame 
time the idea of bitternefs, and compare the one with 
the other in his mind, as well as the word /ugar may 
be written befide the word Jitter, and connected with 
it on the fame piece of paper? In all this we perceive 
nothing that is impoflible or even difficult. The mind 
cannot indeed be made to feel that fugar has the fame 
tafte with wormwood; but who ever thought that it 
could? Not Mr Locke, we fhall be bold to fay; nor 
does his fimile give the {malle{t countenance to fuch an 
abfurdity. The author of the Effay on the Human 
Underflanding underftood his fu'sje& too well: to ima- 
gine that either truth or falfehood could be communi- 
cated to paper, or that paper is capable of comparing 
ideas. Paper is capable of receiving nothing but lines 
or figures; and it paffively receives whatever lines or 
figures we may choofe to infcribe on it: yet if a pen 
be carried over it in a circular direction, the figure im- 
preffed will not be a fquare; juft as, to the mind of one 
eating fugar, the tafte communicated is not that of 
wormwood, 
On a piece of paper a circle may be defcribed, and 
clofe befide it a {quare: in like manner an agreeable 
fenfation may be communicated to the mind, -and im- 
mediately afterwards a fenfation that is difagreeable. 
Thefe two fenfations, or the ideas which they leave 
behind them, may be compared together; and it is 
certainly true that no art or induftry can make them 
appear fimilar in the mind: but is it not equally true, 
that no art or induftry can make the circle and the 
fquare fimilar on the paper? The paper ‘is fufceptible 


.of any fort of plain figures, and the mind is equally 


fufceptible of ‘any fort of ideas or fenfations; but fi- 
gures diffimilar cannot be made to coincide, neither 
can difcordant ideas be made to agree. Again, one 
may write upon paper, that ‘a circle is a fquare,” 
and likewife that “a circle is mot a fquare;’’ and 
both thefe propofitions may be communicated to the 
mind by the organs of fight or of hearing. The paper 
receives the words expreffive of the falfe as well as 
thofe expreffive of the true propofition ; and the mind 
receives the ideas and relations fignified by the one clu- 
fter of words as well as thofe fignified by the other: 
but in the mind the idea of a f{quare is different from 
that of a circle, and on the paper the figure of a fquare 
is diferent from the figure of acircle. The great diffe. 
rence between the mind and the paper is, that the for- 
mer i8 confcious of its ideas, and perceives their agreement, 
or difagreement ; whereas the paper is aot confcious of 
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the figures drawn upon it, nor perceives any thing 
about them. But flill thofe figures are what they are ; 
they either agree or difagree on the paper, as well as 
the ideas either agree or difagree in the mind. It is 
not in the power of the mind to alter the ideas of the 
fquare and the circle, nor in the power of the paper to 
alter the forms of thefe figures. 

It appears then, that the principles of Mr Locke, and 
the comparifon by which he illuftrates them, have no 
more tendency to fubvert the difference between truth 
and falfehood, right and wrong, than the paffivenefs of 
paper has to fubvert the difference between a ftraight 
bine and a crooked, a circle and a fquare: and witha 
view to eftablith the doétrine of innate ideas and in- 
ftin@tive principles of knowledge, we might with as 
much propriety afk, Whether it be poffible to ima- 
gine that any mode of manufaGture could make paper 
of fuch a nature, as that a pen drawn over it in a cir- 
cular dire€tion would leave the figure of a fquare? as 
that, “Whether it be poffible to imagine, that any courfe 
ef education could ever bring a rational creature to be- 
lieve that two and two are equal to three?” 

The mind being thus, as we may fay, originally 
white paper, void of all charaGters, without ideas or 
notions of any kind, the firft queftion which we have 
to confider is, Whence and in what manner it derives 
the materials of all its knowledge? To this queftion the 
enly anfwer which can be given is, That it derives them 
from obfervationand ex perience ; from obfervation, either 
employed upon external objects of fenfe, or turned in- 
wardly upon its own operations, Our fenfes, converfant 
about particular external objeéts, convey into the mind 
feveral diftin& perceptions; fuch as thofe of colour, fi- 
gure, heat, cold, bitterne/s, fweetne/s, and all thofe things 
which are ufually called fenfible qualities. ‘The notions, 
ideas, or whatever elfe they may be called, which are 
acquired in this manner, may be called /enfible know- 
ledge; and the fource of that knowledge is termed 
Senfation. 

The other fountain from which experience furnifhes. 
the underftanding with knowledge, is that attention 
which we are capable of giving to the operations of 
our own minds when employed about thofe ideas 
which were originally fuggefted by objects of fenfe. 
Thefe operations, when the foul comes to refle&t on 
them, furnifh us with a fet of notions entirely different 
from the ideas of fenfe; fuch as the notions of fercep- 
tion, thinking, doubting, believing, reafoning, knowing, wil- 
éng, and all the different energies and’ paffions of our 
own minds. Of thefe operations we are always confcious 
when we are awake: but it requires, as fhall be fhown 
afterwards, no inconfiderable effort to fer them, as it 
were, at a diftance, to reflet on them and confider 
what they are; but when we have made this effort, 
we acquire notions as diitin@, and perhaps more im- 
portant, than thofe ideas which we receive by the me~ 
dium of the fenfes. 

Senfation and refle&tion then furnifh mankind with 
the firft materials of all their knowledge! ‘The mind 
feems not to have ideas or notions of any kind which 
it did not receive by one of thefe ways. By means of 
the fenfes it perceives external objeéts; and by that 
power which it has of turning its attention upon itfelf, 
yt difcovers the nature and manner of its own opera- 
tions. 


Huyee oT Ne 


Although the knowledge which we aequire from re- 


Jledion be of equal importance, and perhaps of greater 


certainty than that which we receive through the me- 
dium of the fenfes, it comes into the mind at’a much 
later period; both becaufe it is impoffible that the fa- 
culties of the mind fhould operate without materials, 
and becaufe it is much more difficult to attend to thefe 
operations even while they are going on, than to the 
objects of fenfe which folicit our attention. It is for 
this reafon pretty late before children have any no- 


tions whatever of the operations of their own minds 5, 


and of the greater part of thefe operations the bulk of 
mankind have no clear or accurate notions during their 
whole lives. On the other hand, every human being 
is fo furrounded with bodies, which perpetually and 
varioufly affe&t his fenfes, that a variety of fenfible ideas 
force an entrance even into the minds of children, In 
order therefore to trace the procedure of the under- 
ftanding, and to afcertain the extent and limits of hu- 
man knowledge, it fhould feem that we mutt begin with. 
confidering the external fenfes, that we may difcover 
the manner in which we receive knowledge by means of 
them, the objects of that knowledge, and its certainty. 
It isto be obferved, however, that though we confider 
the mind as poffeffed of many powers or faculties, and: 
inquire firft into the nature of that faculty which we 
conceive to be firft exerted, this is done merely for the 


fake of proceeding in our fubject with method and per-- 


fpicuity. The mind is one fimple and undivided be- 
ing ; and in every mental energy it is the whole mind,, 
and not any part or portion of it, that is energetic. On 
this account, it is impoffible to explain even the nature. 


of fenfation and perception to him who knows not what- 
is meant. by w// and underflanding; but to every one 


who. is acquainted. with the common import of thefe 
words, and who has read the fhort. fyftem of Locic 
inferted in this Work, we hope that our theory of: 
perception will be intelligible and convincing. 


Cuap. I. Gf Sensation and PERCEPTION. 
Sect. I. Of Senfation. 
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Tue Supreme Being, who made us and placed ws Senfation. 
in this world, has. given us fuch powers of .mind as by five ose 
he faw to be fuited to our ftate and rank in his creation. 699° 


He has given us the power of perceiving many objects 
around us: but that power is limited in various ways 5. 
and particularly in. this, that without the organs of the 
feveral fenfes we perceive no external object. The 
fenfes, as every one knows, are five in number, and each: 
communicates its proper fenfation. It is by the eyes: 
alone that we fee, by the ears that we hear, by. the nofe 
that we fmell, and by the tongue and palate that we 


tafte; the fenfe of feeling or touch is fpread over the: 


whole body, for we feel equally by our hands and by 


our feet, &c. To the powers of perception by the fenfes. 


it is neceflary not only that we have all the organs enus 
merated, but that we have them alfo in a found and na- 


tural ftate. There are many diforders. of the eye which. 
caufe total blindrefs, as well as others which impair: 


without deftroying the power of vifion. The fame 
thing is true of the organs of all the other fenfes. 


All this is fo well known from experience, that it 
needs no proof ;. but it may be worth while to obferve,. 


that 
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that jr is known from experience only}. For any thing 
that we know to the contrary, our Creator might have 
endowed us with the power of perception by a thoufand 
organs of fenfe, all different from thofe which we 
poflefs ; and it is certain that he himfelf perceives 
every thing more perfectly than we do without bodily 
organs. For it is to be obferved, that the organs of 
fenfe are different from the being which is fentient.— 


‘It is not the eye which fees, nor the ear which hears; 


thefe are only the organs by which we fee and hear. 
A man cannot fee the fatellites of Jupiter but by 
means of a telefcope, nor hear a low voice but by 
meané of an ear-trumpet. Does he from this conclude, 
that it is the telefeope which fees thofe fatellites, or 
the trumpet which hears that voice ? Such a conclufion 
would be evidently abfurd. It is no lefs abfurd to 
conclude that it is the eye which fees, or the ear which 
hears. The telefcope and the trumpet are artificial 
organs of fight and of hearing, of which the eye and 
the ear are natural organs; but the natural organs fee 
and hear as little as the artifcial. 

That thiseis the cafe with refpe& to the eye and the 
that, as far as we know, it has never 
been denied, But with refpeét to the fenfes of touch, 
tafte, and fmell, the truth at firft view appears not fo 
evident. A celebrated writer has obferved *, that “ af- 


ritici/m- sor the utmok efforts, we find it beyond our power to 


conceive the favour of a rofe to exift in the mind : we 
are neceflarily led to conceive that pleafure as exifting 
in the noftrils, along with the impreflion made by the 
rofe upon that organ (c) ; and the fame will be the re- 
fult of experiments with refpe&t to every feeling of 
tafle, touch, and fmell. ‘Touch (he fays), affords the 
mott fatisfactory evidence, and philofophy detefts the 
delufion.”” 
no great depth in philofophy ; for it is fo far from be- 
ing true that we are neceffarily led otherwife than by 
aflociation, of which the laws fhall be explained af- 
terwards, to conceive the pleafure or pain of touch as 
exifting at that part of our body upon which the im- 
preffion is made, that, as every man mutt have obfer- 
ved, children previous to experience cannot diftinguifh 
the precife place of their bodies which is affected by 
the touch of any external object. Nay, we believe it 
will be found upon trial, that if a full grown man, with 
Il the experience of age to guide him, be pricked 
with a pin on any part of his body which he has fel- 
dom handled, and never feen, he will not readily nor 
at firft put his finger upon the wound, nor even come 
very near to the wound. This, however, he would 
certainly and infallibly do were the fenfe of touch ne- 
ceflarily conceived as exifting at the organ. ‘To thefe 
obfervations objections may. perhaps be made, which 
we cannot ftay to obviate ; but the following, we think, 
will admit of none. We appeal to every man who has 


ssa 


(c) Another eminent writer thinks 


To dete& this delufion requires, indeed,. 


1 €& & 


experienced that particular fenfation of touch which 
Scaliger dignified with the name of a fixth fenfe, whe- 
ther, whilft thofe fenfations were new to him, he was 
neceflarily led to conceive them as exifting at any par- 
ticular organ. If he was not, it follows undeniably 
that the organs of fenfation are different from the be- 
ing which is fentient ; that it is not the eye which fees, 
the ear which hears, the noftrils which {mell, the 
tongue which taftes, nor any part of the body which 
feels; and that it is by expesience that we learn to af- 
fociate our feveral fenfations with thofe organs upon 
which the impreffions are made. 

It is, however, certain that we receive no fenfation 
from external objets, unlefs when fome impreffion is 
made upon the organ of fenfe, either by the immedi- 
ate application of the obje¢t itfelf, or ‘by fome medium 
which pafles between the object and the organ +. Int 
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two of our fenfes, viz. zouch and tafe, there muft be/2ys & te 
3 Hog as dati £ th bite Gch th IntelleSual 
an immediate application of the object to the organ. pooyers of 


In the other three the fenfation is occafioned by the im- Min, and 


preffion of fome medium pafling from the object to the Hartley’s 
organ. ‘The effluvia of bedies drawn into the nottrils Paes 
On ane 


with the breath are the medium of{mell ; the undulations 
of the air are the medium of hearing ; and the rays of 
light paffing from vifible objeéts to the eye are the me- 
dium of fight. Thefe are facts known from experience _ 


to hold univerfally both in men and in brutes. It iS The brain 
likewife a law of our nature perfectly known to alland nerves: 


who know any thing of anatomy, that in 
tual fenfation the impreffions made upon’ the external! 
organs muft be communicated to the nerves, and from 
them to the brain. Firft, the obje&t, either immedi- 
ately, or by fome medium, makes an impreflion upon 
the organ; the organ ferves only as a medium, by 
which the impreflion is communicated to the nerves ;. 
and the nerves ferve as a medium to carry it on to the 
brain. Here the corporeal part ends; at leaft we can. 
trace it no farther. ‘Ihe reft is all intellectual. 

The proof of thefe impreflions upon the nerves and. 
brain in fenfation is this, that from many obfervations 
and experiments it is found, that when the organ of 
any fenfe is perfe@tly found, and has the impreflion: 
made upon it by the object ever fo ftrongly, yet if the 
nerve which ferves that organ be cut or tied hard,, 
there is no fenfation ; and it is well known that difor- 
ders in the brain deprive us of fenfation, while both 
the organ and its nerve are found. 


order to ac-neceffary te 
enfations- 


There is fufficient reafon, therefore, to conclude, aS of 
that in fenfation the obje& produces fome change iN nature in 
the organ; that from the organ the change proceeds fenfation. 


to the nerve, and from the nerve to the brain. Hence 
it is that we have pofitive fenfations from negative ob- 
jects, or mere non-entities, fuch.as darkne/s, blackne/s, 
and vacuity. 
the brain, whatever produces any change mult of 

courfe. 
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on this fubje& very differently, and in our opinion much more juftly.— 


#* Suppofe (fays Dr Reid) a perfon who never had this fenfe (viz. fmel!) before, to receive it all at once, and 
to {mell a rofe ; can he perceive any fimilitude or agreement between.the fmell andthe rofe ? or indeed between 


it and any other obje@& whatever? Certainly he cannot. 
He is confcious that he is not the caufe of it himfelf ; but he cannot from the 
by fomething near, or by fomething at. 


not why,, or from what caufe. 


nature of the thing determine whether it be caufed by body or {pirit ; 


He finds himfelf affeted in a new way, he knows 


a diftance. He cannot give it a place any more than he can give a place to melancholy or joy ; norcan he cons 
eeive it to have any exiflence but. when itis fmelled.”? 


Inquiry into the Human Mind, ch, 2. fe. 2% 


For, fenfation refulting from changes in~ 
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Of Senfa- courfe occafion a new fenfation: but it is obvious, 


that the mere abfence of any impreffion, by the re- 
moval of the objeé&t which produced it, muft as necef- 
farily caufe a change in the organ, nerves, and brain, 
us the prefence of a new impreffion from a new object. 
To thefe changes, or that which immediately produces 
them, we give the name of impreffions ; becaufe we 
know not how, in a general manner, to exprefs more 
properly any change produced by an external caufe, 
without fpecifying the nature of that caufe. Whe- 
ther it be preffure, or attraGtion, or repulfion, or vi- 
bration, or fomething unknown, for which we have 
no name, {till it may be called an impreffion. 

Sir Tfaac Newton was perhaps the firft who fuppo- 
fed that the rays of light falling upon the bottom of 
the eye excite vibrations in the unica retina ; and that 
thofe vibrations being propagated along the folid fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, caufe the a@ual 
fenfation of feeing. This hypothefis was adopted by 
Dr Hartley, applied to the other fenfes, and fhown to 
be at leaft as probable as any which has yet been:in- 
ented to account for the perception of external ob- 
jects by means of the organs of fenfe. Be this as it 
may, experience informs us, that whatever be the na- 
ture of thofe impreffions and changes which are made 
by external objects upon the fenfes, nerves, and brain, 
we have without them no aé¢tual fenfation, and of 
courfe perceive nothing ad extra. Hence it has been 
{uppofed, that the mind is wholly paffive in fenfation, 


the mind @nd_.that fenfation is neceffarily produced by thofe im- 


is partly 
vactive. 


preffions. But this we believe to be a miftake. Every 
man who has been attentive to his own thoughts and 
actions, muft know inftances of impreffions having 
been certainly made-upon his organs of fenfe without 
producing any fenfation, or fuggefting to his mind the 
‘perception of the particular objets by which the im- 
_preffions were caufed. He whofe mind is intenfely em- 
ployed in any particular purfuit, may have his eyes 
open upon an object which he does not fee ; or he may 
not hear the found of a clock flriking within two 
yards of him: Nay, we will venture to affirm, that 
there is hardly one reader of this article to whom fuch 
abfences of fenfation have not often occurred. Now, 
as there is no reafon to fuppofe, that in the one cafe 
the undulations of the air, caufed by the ftriking of 
the clock, did not reach his ears, or that in the other 
the rays of light, reflected from the obje&t, did not 
fall upon his eyes, which were open to receive them; 
the only reafon which can be affigned for his not ha ving, 
in thefe inftances, had audible and vifible fenfations, 
is, that his mind was fo engaged in fomething elfe as 
not to pay to the vibrations in his brain that attention, 
if we may fo fay, without which impreflions ad extra can 
produce no fenfation. There are, indeed, fome impref- 
fions on the organs of fenfe fo violent and fo fudden, as 
to force themfelves upon the mind however employed. 
Such are thofe made on the ear by thunder, and on 
the eye by ftrong light. In thefe cafes, fenfation ‘is 
involuntary and-unavoidable.; whence we conclude, 
net that in fuch inflances the mind is paffive or defti- 
tute of energy, but that by the violent agitation 
given to the brain, it is roufed from its reverie, and 
compelled to give attention. It appears, therefore, 
that in fenfation the mind exerts fome kind of energy ; 
for in nothing but in the fentient being itfelf can we 


Secr. Il. Of Perception by the Senfes. 
How the correfpondence is carried on betweea the 
thinking principle within us and the material world 


Pi 


feek for the caufe why, ‘when all external circumiftan- Of B 
ces are the fame, organical-impreflions fometimes pro- 
duce fenfations and fometimes not ; and*that caufe can 
only be the energy of the -mind : what kind of energy, 
we pretend not to fay. 


Diffic 


acco 


without ‘us, has always, as Dr Reid obferves, been the p 
found a very difficult problem to thofe philofophers tom 
who confider themfelves as obliged to account for °° 


‘every phenomenon in nature. It is, indeed, a pro- 
blem of which we expe not to fee a complete folu- 
tion. A few fteps beyond the vulgar we may certainly 
0; but the nature of that conneétion by which the 
mind and body are united, will probably remain for 
ever unknown. Qne queftion, however, which has 
employed -much of the attention of philofophers, both 
ancient and modern, appears to be not wholly unan- 
{werable. It is, Whether by means of our fenfes we 
perceive external objects mediately or immediately ; or 
in other words, Whether fenfation and perception be 
one and the fame thing, or two things fucceeding 
each other? On this fubjea, till of late, there appears 
to have been in the main a great uniformity in the fen- 
iments of philofophers, notwithftanding their varia- 
tions refpecting particular points. Of fome of the 
moit eminent of them, we fhall give the opinions as 
we find them colle¢ted by one * who is well acquaint- 
ed with their writings, who is thoroughly qualified to 
eftimate their refpeGtive merits, and who cannot be 
{ufpected of partiality to that theory, which we feel 
ourfelves compelled to adopt. 


“‘ Plato illuftrates our manner of. perceiving exter- 
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nal objects thus: He fuppofes a dark fubterraneous thefi. 


cave, in which men lie bound in fuch a manner as that 
they can direct their eyes only to one part of the cave. 
Far behind there is a light, of which fome rays come 
over a wall to that part of the cave which jis before the 
eyes of our prifoners. A number of men varioufly em- 
ployed pafs between them and the light, whofe thadows 
are {een by the prifoners, but not theirperfonsthemfelves, 
In this manner did that philefopher conceive, that 
by our fenfes we perceive not things themfelves, but 
only the fhadows of things ; and hefeems to have bor- 
rowed his notions on this fubje& from the difciples of 
Pythagoras. 

** If we make due-allowance for Plato’s allegorical 
genius, his fentiments with refpe&t to fenfation and 
perception correfpond very well with thofe of the Pe- 
ripatetics. Ariftotle, the founder of that fchool, feems 
to have thought, that the foul confifts of two or three 
parts, or rather that we have three fouls—the vegetable, 
the animal, and the rational. The animal foul he held 
to be a certain form of the body, which is infeparable 
from it, and perifhes at death. To this foul the fenfes 
‘belong: and he defines a fenfe to be that which is ca- 
pable of receiving the fenfible forms, or fpecies of ob- 


jets, without any of the matter of them; as wax re- 
-ceives the form of the feal without any of its matter. 


‘Of this doctrine it feems to be a neceflary confequence, 
‘that bodies.are conflantly fending forth, in all direétions, 
as many different kinds of forms without matter as they 
have different fentible qualities. This was according- 
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ly maintained by the followers of Ariftotle, though not, 
as far as we know, taught by himfelf. They difpu- 
ted concerning the nature of thefe forms or fpecies, 
whether they were real beings or nonentities: bat of 
matter and form we fall have occafion to {peak after- 
wards: 

« After Ariftotle had kept poffeffion of the fchools 
for more than a thoufand years, his authority, which 
had often fupplied the place of argument, was cal- 
led in queftion by Lord Bacon and others. Des Car- 
tes, however, was the firft philofopher whe, convin- 
ced of the defe&s of the prevailing fyftem, attempted 
to form ancther entirely new: but on the nature of 
perception by means of the fenfes he differs little or 
nothing from thofe who had preceded him in that de- 
partment of feience. He denies, indeed, and refutes 
by folid reafoning, the doétrine which maintains that 


' images, fpecies, or forms of external objects, come from 


the objects themfelves, and enter into the mind by the 
avenues of the fenfes. But he takes it for granted, as 
all the old philofophers had done, that what we im- 
mediately perceive muft be either in the mind itfelf, 
or in the brain, to which the mind is immediately pre- 
fent. ‘The impreffions made upon our organs, nerves, 
and brain, can be nothing, according to his philofe- 
phy, but various modifications of extenfion, figure, 
and motion. There can be nothing in the brain like 
found or colour, tafe or fmell, heat or cold. Vhefe are 
fenfations in the mind, which, by the laws of the 
union of the foul and body, are raifed-on occafion 
of certain traces in the brain; and although he fome- 
times gives the name of ideas to thefe traces, he does 
not think it neceflary that they fhould be perfeétly like 
the things which they reprefent, any more than that 
words and figns fhould refemble the things. which they 
fignify. 

«* According to this fyftem it would appear, that 
we perceive not external objets dire@ly by means of 


- our fenfes ; but that thefe objects, operating either me- 


e- 
t 


diately. or immediately upon the organs of fenfe, and 
they again upon our nerves and brain, excite in the 
mind certaim fenfations; whence we infer the extftence 
of external objets. from our fenfations of which they 
are the caufe. Perception of external objects, there- 
fore, according to Des Cartes, is not one fimple ori- 
ginal a& of the mind, but may be refolved into a pro- 
eefs of reafoning from effeéts to caufes.”’ 

The doGrines of Malebranche, Locke, and Hartley, 
refpe@ting perception, differ not effentially from that 
of Des Cartes. Malebranche, indeed, fuppofes, that 
external objects are not themfelves the caufes of per- 
ception; but that the Deity, being always prefent to 
our minds more intimately than any other being, does, 
upon occafion of the impreflions made upon our ors 
gans of fenfe, difcover to us, as far as he thinks pro- 
per, and according to fixed laws, his own ideas of the 


obje&t : and thus, according to him,. we fee all things. 
in God, or in the divine ideas. He agrees, however, 


with Des Cartes and the ancient philofophers, in con- 
fidering it. as a truth which it is impoflible.to que- 
ftion, that we perceive not. the objects without us, the 
fun, moon, and ftars, &c. becaufe it is not likely that 
the foul fallies-out of the body, and takes a walk, as it 
were, through the heavens to contemplate thefe ob- 
jets. She fees them not. therefore by thenafelves ;. 
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and the immediate obje& of the mind, when it fees Of Percep- 
the fun, is not the fun itfelf, but fomething which is 
intimately united to the mind, and is that which he 
calls an idea. 26 

Locke. {peaking of the reality of our knowledge, Of Locke.” 
fays: ‘It is evident the mind knows not things imme- 
diately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them. Our knowledge, therefore, according to 
him, is real only fo far as there is a conformity be- 
tween our ideas and the things which they reprefent.’? 
The-manner of our perceiving external objects he il- 
luitrates by the following fimilitude: ‘ Methinks the 
underftanding is not much unlike a clofet wholly fhut 
from light, with only fome little opening left, to let 
in external vifible refemblances or ideas of things with- 
out. Would the pictures coming into fuch a dark 
room but ftay there, and lie fo orderly as to be 
found upon occafion, it would very much refemble the 
underftanding of a man in reference to all objects of 
fight, and the ideas of them *.”? He has elfewhere ¢ * 2/9 ** 
defined an idea thus: ‘‘ Whatfoever the mind PEXCeIvES grading, 

in itfelf, or. is the immediate objet of perception; book ii. 
thought, or underftanding, that I call-an idea; andchap.11- 
the power to produce any idea in our mind, I call t Book®. 

lity of the fabje@ wherein the power is.” He like-“O*?*® 
quality je e re power is e like 

wife thinks it ‘ eafy to draw this obfervation, that 
the ideas of what he calls primary qualities of bodies, 
viz. extenfion, folidity, figure, and mobility, &c. are re- 
femblances of thefe qualities as they really exift in the 
body themfelves.”’ 

This unguarded expreffion, which affirms that ideas - 

in the mind are the refemblances of external things, has. 
brought upon Mr Lecke much undeferved ridicule. 

That on-this and other occafions he ufes the word idea 
with too great latitude, and that he often confounds 
ideas with fenfations, and even with the caufes of fen- 
fation, muft be admitted by his warmeft admirers : but 
we believe, that by an attentive reader, who perufes 
his whole work, and compares fuch paffages as are ob- 

{cure with: thofe which are clearer, his meaning may 
always be difcovered, and with refpeét*to fenfation and ’ 
perception will generally be found juft. That by call- 
ing the ideas of primary qualities refemblances of the 
qualities: themfelves, he meant.nothing more than that 
bodies in all poffible flates imprefs the fenfes, nerves, . 
and brain,.in fuch a manner as to produce in the mind ‘ 
certain fenfations :. between which and thofe impref- 
fions there is an infeparable, though unknown, connec- 
tion, is evident from the account which he gives of the 
manner of perception. ‘* Our fenfes (fays he), con» 
verfant about: particular fenfible objeéts; do con- 
vey. into the mind feveral diftin perceptions of things; . 
according to thofe various ways-in which thefe ob- 
jects affe& them: and thus. we come by: thofe ideas. 
we have of yellow, white,.heat,.cold, foft, hard, bitter, 

Sweet, and all thofe which we call fenfible qualities ;. 
which when I fay the fenfes convey into.the mind, . 

I mean,. they from external objects convey into the. 
mind what produces thofe perceptions.” And as bo- 
dies can act only by impulfe, he adds, that “ thofe pera 
ceptions can be.produced only by-an impreffion made: 
upon the fenfes, and fome motion thence continued by. 
our nerves to the brain or feat of perception.” 

Dr Hartley was the pupil of Locke and Newton 3, Nae 
and has, in a more fatisiaCtory manner than all who 
hac. 
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Of Percep- had preceded Or have fince followed him, explained fed on the fenforium. How the foul of a feeing man Of B 
tore the material part of the procefs of perception. His fees thofe images, or how it receives thofe ideas from. * 

~ principles we fhall have occafion, during the courfe fuch agitations in the fenforium, 1 know not; but 

of the article, to develope pretty fully. For our pre-e I am fure it can never perceive the external bodies 

fent purpofe it is fufficient to fay, that all his obfer- themfelves to which it is not prefent.” 

vations and arguments evidently fuppofe, that nothing This reafoning appears to have force ; and, per. 
diftant from the mind can be perceived in the imme- haps, the unanimous agreement of thinking men in all gig. 
diate act of fenfation; but that the apparently imme- ages has ftill greater force: yet the dodtrine whichhis p 
diate perception of external objeéts is an inflance of prevailed fo long, and which to Locke appeared foceff 


early and deep-rooted affociation, 

In this fentinzent Mr Hume agrees with his prede- 
ceffors ; but he obfeures his philofophy, and mifleads 
his reader, by confounding fenfations with the impref- 
fions from which theyproceed. ‘* Every one (fays 
he *) willallow, that there is a confiderable difference 
between the perceptions of the mind, when a man 
feels the pain of exceffive heat, or the pleafure of mo- 
derate warmth, and when he afterwards recals to his me- 
mory this fenfation or anticipates it by his imagination.”” 
The lefs forcible and lively of thefe perceptions he 
with great propriety calls ideas ; but it is either through 
wilful perverfenefs, or confufion of intelle@, that he 
choofes to call the others fmfrefions. Senfation and 
perception are caufed by impreffions ; but they are 
no more impreflions themfelves, than the pain oc- 
calioned Ly the ftroke of a bludgeon is the ftroke 
itfelf, or the bludgeon with which it was ftruck. But 


23 
©f Hume. 
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evident as to need no proof, has been lately called im 
queition by fome eminent philofophers of our own 
country ; who, though they allow that we cannot per- 
ceive external objects but by means of the fenfes, yet. 
affirm that they are the objects themfelves which we 
perceive dire@tly ; and that in perception there is no 
affociation which can be refolved into a procefs of rea- 
foning from fenfations the effects, to external objects 
the caufes. Dr Reid, who was perhaps the firft, and 
is unqueitionably the ableft of this clafs of philofophers, 
has exprefled himfelf on-the fubje@ as follows. 

“« If we attend to the acr of our mind which we, 
call the perception of an external object of fenfe, we.) ,:. 
fhall find in it thefe three things: jir/?, Some concep- ment 
tion or notion of the object perceived. Secondly, A 
{trong and irrefiftible conviction and belief of its pre- 
fent extitence. And, thirdly, Vhat this conviction 
and belief are immediate, and not the effect of reafon- 


ag «More of this afterwards. 

Agreement Thus far, then, that we perceive not external ob- 
ot philofo- jets direéily, but infer their exiftence from certain 
phers, and fenfations excited in our minds by the operation of 


ing {.”’ To the firft and fecond of thefe propolitions, + £7 
we are perfuaded that Des Cartes and Locke would #« 4 
readily have affented ; nor do we imagine that they “J 


be ie objects upon our fenfes, nerves, and brain, feems 
4 Gee Mee to have been the cpinion of every philofopher from 
pa oj. Pythagoras ¢ to Mr Hume. For an opinion fo uni- 
sion of Cud. Verfal, and at the fame time fo contrary to the perfua- 
worth’s In. fion of the multitude, fome cogent reafon muft have 

That reafon has been given by many 


yaiget Sy- been affigned. 
- SWE philofophers, but by none with greater perfpicuity 


theopinions 


would have denied the third, had the author allowed tay 
that this ftrong and irrefiftible conviction is the con- 
fequence of an early and deep-rooted affociation re- 
folvable into a procefs of reafoning. This, however, 
the learned profeffor does not allow ; for he repeated- 
ly affirms, that it is inftin€tive and original, and that 
“the conttitution of our power of perception deter- 
mines us to hold the exiftence of what we diftinGly 


of the phi- 


than the late Dr Porterfield in his effay- concerning the 


perceive as a firft principle, from which other truths 
may be deduced, but it is deduced from none.’’ 
With this view of the matter, he could with no pro- 
priety attempt to fupport his own opinion by argu- 
ment; but to the reafonings of Dr Porterfield and 
others in defence of the Cartefian theory, he replies 
in the following words; ‘* That nothing can act im- 
mediately where it is not, I think mutt be admit- 
ted (p); for I agree with Sir Ifaac Newton, that, 
power without fubftance is’ inconoeivable. It is a 
confe- 


lofophers of motion of the eyes. ‘* How body aéts upon mind, 
antiquity or mind uponttody (fays he), I know not ; but this 
faithfally I am very certain of, that nething can a&, or be aéted 
collected Upon, where it is not: and therefore, our mind can 
than in any never perceive any thing but its own proper modifica- 
other work tions, and the various ftates of the fenforium to which 
beens is prefent. So that it is not the external fun and 
quainted, moon, which are in the heavens, that our mind per- 

ceives, but only their image or reprefentation impref- 
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(D) One of the moft celebrated of Dr Reid’s followers thinks otherwife. ‘ That no diftant fubje@ can ah 
upon the mind, is a propofition (fays Lord Kames) which undoubtedly requires evidence ; for it is not inftinc- 
tively certain: And, therefore, till the propofition be demonftrated, every man may without fcruple rely upon 


the conviction of his fenfes, that he hears and fees things at a diftance.” But his Lordfhip ought to have 
known, that Locke and Berkeley, the two philofophers whom he was combating, have ne where called in 
queftion the conviction of their fenfes. They do not, indeed, admit, that the external organs are themfelves 
percipient, or that by means of them the mind can immediately perceive diflant objets; but they have no 
where denied, that through the medium of them the mind comes to the knowledge of external exiftence. And 
the reafons which they affign for this twofold opinion are, that in perception they experience action or the 
effects of a€tion, which is not their own; and that it is an intuitive truth, that nothing can a& where it is 
net prefent. But admitting (fays his Lordthip) that no being can a& but where it is, is there any thing 
more fimple or more common, than the acting upon fubjets at a diftance by intermediate means? This holds 
in fact with refpeét both to feeing and hearing.”? It certainly does, and with refpeé to the other fenfes like- 
wife ; but it is the very thing for which Locke and Berkeley would have contended, had any man im. their 
days prefumed to call it in queftion, -It is the very foundation of their fyitem ; and if it be granted, nothing 
can be more evident than that external exiftence is not the immediate objeét of perception. See Appendix to 
Elements of Criticifm. 
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f Pereep- confequence of this, that nothing can be aéted upon 
"ions immediately where the agent is not prefent: let this, 
therefore, be granted. ‘To make the reafoning con- 
clifive, it is farther neceffary, that when we perceive 
objects, either they a€t upon us, or we act upon them, 
This does not appear felf-evident, nor have I ever met 
Effays on with any proof of it $.” 
Bees Of the profundity of Dr Reid’s underftanding, we 
am, have the molt firm conviction ; nor is there any meta- 
ffay ii. phyfician, ancient er modern, from whom we differ 
ap-14- with greater reluctance ; but we cannot help thinking 
this a very rafh affertion, as his own works appear 
| to us to afford complete proof, that, in perception, 
: the mind both aéts and is acted upon. Let us attend 
however to the reafons which, on this occafion, in- 
duce him to think that in perception there is no ac- 
tion either of the obje& on the mind or of the mind 
en the object. 

«© When we fay, that one being aéts upon another, 
we mean, that fome power or force is exerted by the 
agent, which produces, or has a tendency to produce, 
a change in the thing acted upon. If this be the 
meaning of the phrafe, as I conceive it is, there ap- 
pears no reafon for afferting, that in perception, ei- 
ther the objeét aé&ts upon the mind or the mind upon 
the obje&t. An objec, in being perceived, does not 
act at all. I perceive the walls of the room where 
I fit; but they are perfectly inaCtive, and therefore 
act not npon the mind. To be perceived, is what lo- 
gicians call an external denomination, which implies 
neither action nor quality in the ‘objet percei- 

nh ved.”? 
Wethink This laft fentence we pretend not to underftand. 
infuccefs- Subftance without qualities is to us inconceivable, and 
ully; and certainly. is no object of perception; for Dr Reid 
himfelf has told us, and told us truly, that ‘* the ob- 
jects of perception are the various qualities of bodies.” 
That an object in being perceived does not aét at all, 
is directly contrary to what the ingenious author has 
taught us, both in his Juguiry and in his E/fays, viz. 
that ‘ it is a law of our nature that we perceive not 
external objects, unlefs certain impreffions be made by 
the object upon the organ, and by means of the or- 
gan upon the nerves and brain ;”’ for if the external 
objeé& in being perceived make tmpreffions, it is cer- 
tainly not true that it adts not at all. It is indeed 
readily acknowledged, that when one perceives the 
walls of the room where he fits, thefe walls do not 
act immediately upon the organs of fight ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow, that they are perfedtly inac- 
tive: for it is known to all mankind, that from every 
point of the wall which is feen, rays of light are re- 
fleted to the eye; that thofe rays make upon the re- 
tina tunica an impreffien, which is conveyed by the 
optic nerve to the brain; and that this impreffion on 
the brain is one of the immediate caufes of vifion. 
In what particular manner it caufes vifion, we fhall ne- 
ver be able'to difcover, till we know more of the laws 
which unite mind and body, and by which one of 
thefe is qualified to a&t upon the other; but becaufe 
we know not the manner of this operation, to affirm 
that there is no eperation at all, feems to be as abfurd 
as it weuld be to affirm, becaufe we perceive no necef- 
fary connection between a ftroke and the fenfation of 
found, that the found of a mufical firing is not cau- 
Vou. XI. Part IT. 
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fed by the ftroke of a pleGrum. That God might Of Pereep- 
have given us powers of perception of adifferent kind "0" 
from thofe which we poflefs, there can be no doubt ; 
but with. what we might have been, we have no con- 
cern. As we are, we know perfetly that the eye is 
an inftrument of vifion, becaufe without it nothing can 
be feen; we know alfo, that the retina and optic 
nerves are equally neceflary; becaufe if they be difor- 
dered, vifion is ftill wanting : we know likewife, that 
the brain is neceflary to all perception ; becaufe, when 
it is difordered, thinking either entirely ceafes or is 
proportionably difturbed. And, laftly, we are not 
more certain of our own exiftence, than that afual 
perception takes not place but when the obje& makes 
an impreffion upon fome organ of fenfe: for when 
no rays. of light fall upon the eye, we fee nothing ; 
when no fapid body is applied to the tongue and pa- 
late, we tafte nothing; and if we could be removed 
from every thing folid, we would feel nothing. Thefe 
are conclufions which cannot be controverted. They 
are admitted equally by the philofopher and by the 
plain unlettered man of common fenfe ; nor are they 
rendered one whit lefs certain by our not being able 
to go a ftep farther, fo as to difcover in what manner 
the brain or the affections of it can be the immediate 
inftrument of fenfation and perception. For (as Dr 
Reid, in the fpirit of true philofophy, obferves 1), ‘in f Inquiry 
the operations of mind, as well as in thofe of bodies, ‘#0 the Hee 
we muft often be fatisfied with knowing that certain pers a 
things are conneéted and invariably follow one ano- . ce 
ther, without being able to difcover the chain that aah 
goes between them. It is to fuch connetions that 
we give the name of /aqws of nature : and when we fay 
that one thing produces another by a law of nature, 
this fignifies no more, but that one thing which we 
call in popular language the caufe, is conftantly and 
invariably followed by another which we call the ef 
fed; and that we know not how they are connec- 
ted,7? 

In the preceding fe&tion we have obferved, that in 
fenfation the mind exerts fome energy; and therefore, 
as on every hypothefis perception is a confequence of 
fenfation, it follows, that in perception the mind 
cannot be wholly inactive. Dr Reid, in his Effays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, feems to affirm that it 
is. ‘* I fee no reafon (fays he) to believe, that in per- 
ception the mind a¢ts_upon the obje&. To perceive 
an object is one thing, to aét upon it is another: Nor 
is the laft at all included in the firft. To fay that I 
act upon the wall, by looking at it, is an abufe of lan. 
guage, and has no meaning.’”’ ‘This is indeed true: 
it would be a great abufe of language to fay, that by 
looking at the wall a man a¢ts upon it ; but we do not 
believe that any man ever faid or fuppofed fuch a 
thing. ‘The philofophers whofe opinion he is com- 
bating, might argue in this manner. We are confci- 
ous that in perception the mind is active ; nothing can 
act immediately where it is not; the mind cannot a& 
immediately upon external exiftence: external exift- 
ence, therefore, is not the immediate objet of that 
energy which is exerted in perception. As Dr Reid 
affirms that external exiftence is the immediate obje& 
of perception, he muft deny the firft propofition in 
this argument; for if it be granted, as we have jult 
feen that in his reply to Dr Porterfield he admits the 

a Q. fecond, 
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Of Percep- fecond, the laws of reafoning will compel him to ad- 
_tion. mit the third. Too fay, that in perception the mind 
aéts not upon external objects, is a truth in which all 

mankind are agreed ; and it is the very principle from 

which his antagonifts infer, that the conviction of the 

prefent exiftence of external objects is not an original 

and inftin@tive confequence of fenfation, but an early 

and deep-rooted affociation which may be refolved 

into a procefs of reafoning. His meaning, therefore, 

mutt be, that in perception the mind ads not at all: 

but this is direétly contrary to his definition of per- 

ception, which he calls an act of the mind: it is like- 

wife contrary to his theory of perception, as it is de- 

tailed in the Inquiry into the Human Mind on the prin- 

ciples of Common Senfe, We are there taught, with equal 

elegance and perfpicuity, ‘that an impreflion made by 

an external object upon the organ, nerves, and brain, 

is followed by a_fenfation, and that this fenfation is 

followed by the perception of the object.” We are 

likewife taught, that “ although the Peripatetics had 

no good reafon to fuppofe an active and paflive intel- 

le&t, they yet came nearer the truth, in holding the 

mind to be, in fenfation, partly paflive and partly ac- 

tive, than the moderns in affirming it to be purely paf- 

five. Senfation, imagination, memory, and judgment, 

have by the vulgar, in all ages, been confidered as atts 

of the mind. ‘The manner in which they are expref- 

fed in all languages fhows this: for when the mind is 

much employed in them, we fay, it is very active ; 

whereas, if they were impreflions only, we ought to fay 

that the mind is very paflive”’ All this is undeni- 

able; but if fenfation neceflarily precede perception, 

and if in fenfation the mind be aétive, what becomes 

of the affertion, that in perception it aéts not at all? 

Indeed we may appeal to the common fenfe of man- 

kind, whether any thing can be perceived without 

fome mental energy of the percipient. For when the 
impreffions made on the external fenfes are faint, in 

order to be confcious of them an evident exertion is 

requifite, not of the organ only, but alfo of the mind, 

‘as in perceiving very remote objects and founds; but 

when the impreffions are {tronger, the perception is 
involuntary and unavoidable, as has been already ex- 

: plained in the preceding fection. 

therefore It being thus certain that in perception the mind 
the oldthe- both agts and is ated upon, and it being univerfally 
ory fob ge acknowledged that nothing can aét where it is’ not, 
Capen we feel ourfelves compelled to admit with the Carte- 
ved to his. fians, that in perception the conviction of the prefent 
exiftence of external objects is not original and inftinc- 

tive, but the confequencé of an early and unavoidable 
affociation of certain fenfations with the caufes which 

produce them. £n this opinion we are ftill more con- 

firmed by the well-known faé, that particular pref- 

fures upon the organ, nerves, and brain, excite not. 

only fenfations, but even percepttons of objects appa- 

rently external, when no fuch objects are within the 

§ Hartley's reach of our fenfes. Thus §, if a man in the dark 
Obfervations prefs either corner of. his eye with his finger, he will 
en Man. {ee a circle of colours like thofe in the feather ofa 
peacock’s tail, though no fuch external objeét be be- 

fore him, and though the room be fo dark that no- 

thing external could poffibly be feen. Again, if a 

burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle, with 
gyrations continually repeated, the whole circumfe- 

rence of the circle. will at once appear on fire, though 
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it is certain that there can be really on fire but one Of Percep 

portion of that circumference, equal in length to the 1". 

diameter of the coal. Thefe are faéts known to all 

mankind; and they are perfectly irreconcileable with 

the fuppofition, that the perception of external objects 

by the fenfe of fight is original and inftinctive ; but 

they are at once accounted for, if it be true that rays 

of light falling from external objects upon the retina 
«tunica agitate the optic nerves and brain, and that fuch 

agitations excite fenfations in the mind which experi- 

ence has taught us to refer to external objects, as, under 

God, their ultimate caufe. 

But though we have declared ourfelves to be in this 
inftance Cartefians, we do not admit all the abfurdi- 
ties which have fometimes been imputed to that fy- 
ftem of perception. We do not believe that external 
objects are perceived by means of images of them in 
the mind or the brain; nor do we think that Des 
Cartes or Locke has any where affirmed that they are, 
otherwife than by an expreflion obvionfly figurative, 
denoting, not that the actual fhapes of things are de- 
lineated in the brain or upon the mind, but only that 
impreffions of fome kind or other are conveyed to the 
brain by means of the organs of fenfe and their cor- 
refponding nerves; and that between thofe impreflions 
and the fenfations excited in the mind, there 1s a real, 
and in our prefent ftate a neceflary, though unknown, 
conne¢ction. 
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Upon the whole, we think that there 1s good evi- That thea 


dence for believing, that in perception the procefs of ry — 
ated, and 


nature is as follows: Fir/, If the object be not in con- 
taé&t with the organ of fenfe, there muft be fome me- 
dium which paffes between them ; as, in vifion, the rays 
of light ; in hearing, the vibrations of elaftic air ; and 
in {melling, the efluvia of the body fmelled; otherwife 
we have neither fenfation nor perception. Secondly. 
There muft be fome aétion or impreflion upon the or- 
gan of fenfe, either by the immediate application os 
the objeét, as inthe two fenfes of touch and tafte ; or 
by the medium that goes between them, as in the 
other three fenfes. Thirdly, 'The nerves which go 
from the brain to the organ, muft receive fome im- 
preflion by means of that which was made upon the 
organ; and by means of thefe nerves that impreflion 
muft be carried to the brain. Fourthly, The impref- 
fion made upon the organ, nerves, and brain, roufes 
the dormant energy of the mind ; and this double ace. 
tion of the mind and the obje@ produces a fenfation.. 
And, /aflly, As we know by experience that the mind. 
alone cannot by any exertion of its own produce one 
fenfation, and are intuitively certain that nothing: 
can begin to exift without a canfe, we infer from. 
the exiltence of any new fenfation the exiftence of: 
fome other caufe than the internal energy of the mind, 
from which that fenfation proceeds; and this caufe. 
experience teaches us to be the external objet. This» 
procefs is carried on fo rapidly, and the feveral parts of. 
it, by being continually. repeated, are fo clofely affoci- 
ated, that except by a reflex at. of the mind we di- 
ftinguifh them not from one another, and therefore we 
denominate the whole perception. hown 
It is with extreme diffidence that we advance a doc- a he 
. 4 i : $ om Dr 
trine which.Dr Reid has controverted ; but he differs Reid’s, 
from us only in the laft ftage § of the procefs, where § See 7 
he fuppofes fenfation and perception to be two fimple 7775, int 
and independent aéts of the mind, Yet he fometimes pha 
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pf Percep- expreffes himfelf, as if he thought as we do, that in 
tion. perception the belief of the prefent exiftence of exter- 
nal objects is rather the refult of experience than an 
inttinétive perfuafion, Thus, {peaking of the percep- 

Effays om tion which we have in {melling a rofe, he fays¢, 


be Lntellec- ¢¢ . i 
al Powers | Perception has always an external object, and the 


~ Man, object of my perception in this cafe is that quality in 

Effay ii, the rofe which I difcern by the fenfe of fmell. Obfer- 
gs TS, ving that the agreeable fenfation is raifed when the 
nd ax, 


rofe is near, and ceafes when it is removed, Iam led 
by my nature [we think dy experience would have been 
more proper] to conclude fome quality to be in the 
rofe, which is the caufe of this fenfation. This 
quality in the rofe is the objet perceived; and that a@ 
of my mind, by which I have the conviétion and be- 
lief of this quality, is what in this cafe I call percep- 
tion.” Again (he fays) that “three of our fenfes, 
viz. {mell, tafte, and hearing, originally give us only 
certain fenfations, and a conviction that thefe fenfa- 
tions are occafioned by fome external obje&. We 
give a name to that quality. of the objet by which it 
is fitted to produce fuch a fenfation, and conne& that 
quality with the object and with its other qualities. 
‘Thus we learn, that a certain fenfation of {mell is 
produced by a rofe ; and that quality in the rofe by 
which it is fitted to produce this fenfation we call 
the /mell of the rofe. Here it is evident that the fen- 
{ation is original. The perception that the rofe has 
that quality which we call its /mell, is acquired.” 

Yo this do&trine no Cartefian could poflibly ob- 
jet; for it is the very account which Des Car- 
tes himfelf would have given of perception by the 
organ of {mell, as it refolves fuch a perception 
into an early affociation between a certain fen- 
fation and that external quality from which we 
know by experience that the fenfation proceeds. 
Indeed the excellent author repeatedly affirms, that 
every different perception is conjoined with a fenfa- 
tion which is proper to it; and that the one is the 
fisrn, and the other the thing fignified. He likewife 
E Jays on doubts *, whether children, from the time that they 
Bebo begin to ufe their fenfes, make a diftinGion between 
‘Mus, things which are only conceived or imagined, and 

things which really exift. But if the conviction 
of the prefent exiftence of external objets were in 
perception inflindive, we cannot fee how there could 
be room for fuch a doubt : for the mere fenfes of chil- 
dren are as perfect as thofe of full grown men; and 
they know well the difference between actually fuck- 
ing their nurfes and only thinking of that operation, 
though they be not capable of expreffing that diffe- 

m rence in language. Bae 
ththeo- But if in perception our conviction of the prefent 
safford exiftence of external objects be not inftin&tive, what, 
itive it may be afked, is the evidence that fuch obje@ts real- 
idence ly exift? This queftion we thall partly anfwer in the 
feee' following feétion, and more completely when we 
i the come to examine Berkeley’s theory of the non-exitft- 
ception ence of matter : but from what has been {aid already, 


ras: is fufficiently evident, that every fenfation compels 
OD. is 


= ere 


{x ) —— Who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frofty Caucafus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
Ly bare imagination of a feat? 
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us to believe in the prefent exiftence of fomething Objects of 


different from ourfelves, as well as from our fenfa- the relpec- 
tions tive Senfes, 


eet Seesenedl 
Ssot. III, Of the Objects of each Senfe refpedively, a 


HitHerro we have confidered fenfation and per- Touch, the 
ception in general, and fhown that it is not by inftin@ id egk 
that we perceive the exiftence of external objects. ile a Sil 
This will appear more clearly, if we can afcertain the heat and 
precife nature of that information which each fenfe cold, &ce 
affords us: and in order to this, we thall begin with 
the fenfe of touch, not only becaufe it is that which is 
certainly firft exercifed, but alfo becaufe there is a 
meaning in which all the others may be refolved into it. 38 

By means of touch we perceive many things; of The nature 
which the chief are, heat and cold, hardnefs and foft- of heat and 
nefs, roughnefs and {moothnefs, extenfion, figure, fo- cold, cna 
lidity, and motion. Of thefe perceptions, fome are a 
immediate ; and others, as we are perfuaded, early affo- mediately.- 
ciations, which may be refolved into a procefs of rea- 
foning. The perceptions of heat and cold are imme- 
diate. When a perfon for the firft time in his life ap- 
proaches the fire, he feels heat; and when he is firft 
expofed to the froft, he feels cold. What are heat 
and cold, and where do they refide? They are obvi- 
oufly the reverfe of each other ; but are they external 
objects, or mere fenfations in the mind ? They are un- 
doubtedly fenfations which have no exiftence but when 
they are felt. ‘To every man not altogether a ftranger to 
thefe {peculations, this propofition is felf-evident; but ta 
the bulk of the people it appears an extravagant para- 
dox. To make it plain, however, to the meaneft cae 
pacity, it is fufficient to obferve, that at a certain di- 
{lance the fire has no perceptible influence upon any 
perfon ; if that diftance be leflened, we feel an agrees 
able warmth; approach a little nearer, and the warmth’ 
becomes difagreeable ; and ftill nearer, it will rife to 
pain. No man fuppofes the pain inflided by a {word 
to exift in the fword, or any where elfe but in a fen- 
tient being: It is equally abfurd to fuppofe pdin to 
exift in fire, or any where elfe but in a fentient 
being. But that which at one diftance is pain, 
at another is only agreeable warmth ; and fince warmth 
and pain are only different degrees of the fame feel- 
ing, it is equally abfurd to fuppofe the one as the 
other in the fire. What then is the object of fenfe 
when we feel heat? There is obvioufly no objeét be- 
yond the prefent fenfation. 

But has the fenfation of heat no caufe independent, 39 
of us? Undoubtedly it has, and experience teaches us be i. 
that the caufe is in the fire. We know that we CaN- fes, 
not produce the fenfation of heat in’ ourfelves by any 
mental energy of our own ; and we are intuitively cer- 
tain, that nothing can begin to exift without fome 
caufe. A man on thetop of a mountain covered with 
fnow, may imagine or remember what he felt when in 
the neighbourhood of fire, and thus have in his mind 
what is called an idea of heat; but that idea will not 
warm him (#) like the a@tual fenfation, which no ex- 
ertion of his ewn can in fuch circumftances produce. 
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Or wallow naked in December’s fhow, 
By thinking on fantaftic fummer’s heat ? 
Oh no! the apprehenfion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. 
K. Ricuare IT, 
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Ovjedsof When he leaves the mountain, however, and ap- 
therefpee proaches the fire, he feels the fenfation aétaally pro- 
re here duced, and produced as often as-he makes the experi- 

’ ment. He is, therefore, under the neceffity of infer- 
ring, that in the fire there is fome power or quality 
which, a@ting either mediately or immediately upon 


tion, could never be made to perceive extenfion, fix Objects of 
the refpec- 
tive Senfese 


gure, or folidity. 

Let us now {uppofe this man to receive by a miracle 
the ufe of his limbs, and to be fuddenly prompted, by ‘ 
fome inflinGtive impulfe, to arife and walk. So long Bsa thes 
as he met with no obftacle in his way, he would not, ae acquis 


oO 
The per- 


ceptions of 


extention 


and Jizure, as " 
&c, not im- gure, and folidity, are not fenfations. 


immediate. 


his fenfe of touch, excites the feeling which is called 
heat. What that power is, we fhall perhaps never be 
able to difcover; but it is felf-evident, that it is nel- 
ther heat nor the refemblance of heat, though in vul- 
gar language it is known by that name. 

The fame reafoning holds good with refpecé to 
cold. There is at certain times, and in certain coun- 
tries, fome power in the air which congeals water and 
caufes cold; but that power is as different from the 
fenfation of cold, as the power of fire is different from 
the fenfation of heat, or the point of a {word from a 
flefh wound, 

By the fenfe of touch we perceive extenfion, figure, 
and folidity, &c. but we do not perceive them smme- 
diately as we perceive heat and cold ; for extention, fi- 
Thofe percep- 
tions then muit be acquired ; and- more clearly to af- 
certain the manner in which we acquire them, let us 
fuppofe a man from his birth deftitute of.the fenfe of 
fight and the power of local. motion, but poflefled of 
intelleQ and every other faculty which we enjoy.— 
Such a perfon, it is obvious, would be capable of every 
fenfation and perception which is origina/ to us, except 
the perception of colours; but we doubt whether it 
would be poflible to give him perceptions of extenfion, 
figure, and folidity. Let us try: and as he cannot 
move a fingle hmb or member of himfelf, let us fup- 
pofe a folid fubftance of {mall dimentions to be gently 
preffed againft any part of his body ; what would fuch 


we apprehend, acquire by this exercife any correct no- 
tions of. extenfion or figure ; but were a itone or log 
of wood of confiderable dimenfions to be laid acrofs 
his ufual walk, the cafe would foon be altered. He 
would feel himfelf interrupted in his courfe, and he 
would at the fame inftant recognize his wonted fenfa- 
tions of touch. After being twice or thrice thus in= 
terrupted, he would learn from experience that the in- 
terruption or refiftance proceeded from the fame 
caufe which in this inftance communicated to him the 
fenfation of feeling ; and were he to run his hand along 
the furface of the log or ftone, he would perceive the 
refiftance and the fenfation continued. As every effect 
muft have an adequate caufe, this continued refiftance 
would compel him to believe the continuity of fome- 
thing external in every dire&tion in which he felt his 
hand refifted; but fuch continuity of being is all that 
is meant by the word extenfion. At the very fame 
time, and by the very fame means, he would gradual- 
ly acquire the perception of figure; for by running 
his hand in every direction over the furface of the ob- 
ftacle which oppofed him, he would foon perceive it 
oni all fides limited; but the limits of extenfion is a 
phrafe of precifely the fame import with figure. It 
appears, therefore, that without the power of local 
motion, men could never by the fenfe of touch acquire 
the notions of extenfion and figure ; and the fame will 
be found to be the cafe with refpect to hardnefs and 
foftnefs. 


red. 
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When we prefs our hand gently againit a ftock or Hardnefe 


preflure communicate to him ? We think it could com- 
a ftone, we feel a fenfation which is neither painful and foftness 


municate nothing but a new fenfation, to which, as it 
the how per- 


is neither pleafing nor painful, no name has hitherto 
been given, except the general one of feeling. This 
fenfation he would not know whether to refer to an 
external or internal caufe; or rather he could have no 
notion whatever of an external caufe, though he would 
at the fame time be confcious that the new fenfation 
was not excited by any energy of his own will. Were 
the preflure to be gradually increafed till it rofe to 
pain, our blind man would ftill be confcious of nothing 
but a fenfation, which could not lead him to the no- 
tion of extenfion, figure, or folidity, becaufe mere 
fenfations cannot be conceived as either folid or ex- 
tended. Let us next fuppofe the preflure to be ap- 
plied fucceffively to different parts of his body; he 
would now indeed be confcious of fucceflive fenfations, 
but he could not affign to them either extenfion or 
place: for it has been already thown that the external 
parts of the body are not themfelves, fentient ; and it 
{hall be fhown afterwards, that toa man who has never 
perceived motion, place is abfolutely inconceivable. 
- Laftly, let us fuppofe the dimenfions of the prefling 
fubftance to be greatly enlarged: what would then fol- 
low ? nothing, we apprehend, but an increafe of pain = 
for though his whole body were prefled ab extra, the 
prefflure could affect the individual being which is 
fentient, not. more extenfively, but only more vio- 
lently. It appears, therefore, that a man blind from 
his birth, and deftitute, of the power of local mor 


nor pleafing. When we prefs it more violently, 
fenfation becomes painful, and we experience in the 
object a refiftance which we have not. power to over- 
come. When we prefs butter or pomatum very gently, 
we have a fenfation in all refpeéts fimilar to that which 
we felt when we gently touched the ftock or the ttone.. 
But when we prefs the butter with violence, we feel no 
pain, and experience little refiftance ; for the parts of 
which it is compofed give way before the hand, though 
the parts of the ftock or the ftone remained fixed and 
immoveable. That the parts of one body fhould thus 
refit a preffure to which the parts of another fo readi- 
ly yield, muft proceed from fome difference in the 
texture of the two bodies: for by the fenfe of touch 
we perceive the effects to be different ; and are there- 
fore certain that they muft proceed either from diffe- 


ceived. 


rent caufes, or from the fame caufe operating with. 


different degrees of force. That particular texture 
which makes the parts. of a ftone refift the preffure of 


touch, we call hardnefs; and the texture which makes. 


the parts of butter or pomatum. give way to touch, we 
call foftnefs. But what hardnefs and -foftnefs are in. 
themfelves, touch cannot. inform, us ; for they are, nei- 
ther fenfations, nor fimilar to fenfations. We acquires, 
however, by experience, fo. complete. notions of hard-. 
nefs and foftnefs, that every one who underftands the 
Englifh language perfectly knows the meaning of thefe. 
words as foon as he hears them.; and when he is told. 

: that 


art I. 
Dbjedts of that one body is hard and another foft, he knows with 
erefpec- abfolute certainty that the meaning of the affertion iS, 
: ext that the parts of the body which is faid to be hard are 
held together by fome unknown caufe operating for- 
cibly, and that the parts of the other are held toge- 
ther by the fame or a fimilar caufe operating with lefs 
43 force. 
oughnefs We acquire the notions of roughnefs and {mooth- 
sdimooth- nefs in the very fame way and by the very fame means 
els. that we acquire ideas of extenfion and figure. To de- 
{cribe the procefs at large would certainly be fuperflu- 
ous; for if what we have faid concerning our percep- 
tions of extenfion and figure be juft and intelligible, 
every one will, without farther affiftance, difcover for 
himielf how he perceives roughnefs and {moothnefs, 
Motion fhall be confidered among the adjuncts of body ; 
but in order to underftand what body itfelf is, it will 
be neceflary, before we difmifs the fenfe of touch, to 
‘ inquire how we come by the notion of folidity. 
bolidity, Solidity is one of thofe notions, or, in the language 
what; and of Locke, one of thofe ideas, which are commonly 
how per-  faid to be acquired by the fenfe of touch. That touch 
Pe gives the firft hint towards our notion of folidity, is 
certainly true; but that hint muft be afterwards im- 
proved by the intellect, or we never could have an ade- 
quate knowledge of what is meant when any thing is 
faid to be abfolutely folid. "We know by experience, 
that we can at pleafure open and fhut our empty hand 
without meeting with any refiftance. We knowlike- 
wife, that when we grafp an ivory ball of three or four 
inches diameter, no forée which we can exert will bring 
together the feveral parts of the hand, which were ea- 
fily brought together when we grafped nothing. In 
this way do we acquire our firft notion of folidity ; for 
that word denotes nothing more in this inftance than 
the power or property of the ball, by which our 
fingers are excluded from the place which it occupies. 
Solidity differs from hardnefs in this refpe@t, that 
hardnefs refults from the ftrong cohefion of the parts 
of a hard body, which renders it difficult to change 
the places of thofe parts, as they refpect one another ; 
whereas folidity refpeéts the whole mafs, and is as ef- 
fential a quality of water as of adamant. A drop of 
water, indeed, placed between two plane furfaces of 
marble, will not like adamant preclude their contact ; 
becaufe the parts of a drop of water, cohering but 
loofely to one another, give way to the preffure, and 
efcape in every lateral direction. But if a drop of wa- 
ter be confined on all fides, as in a globe of gold, we 
know from experiment that no force willbring the fides 
of the globe together without forcing the water 
through the pores of the metal; and hence we infer 
folidity to be effential to every corporeal. fubftance. 
Thus then it appears, that of the objeéts perceived 
by touch not one is immediately perceived except 
heat, cold, and other fenfations. ‘lhe fenfations, as 
they are not excited by any internal energy of. our 
own, lead us indeed to fomething. external as their 
caufe ; and by comparing the different fenfations with 
each other, and obferving what effects their external 
eaufes have upon our own motions, we are naturally 
led to conceive thefe caufes as extended, figured, fo- 
lid, hard or foft, rough or {mooth, &c.; but it is ob- 
vious that’ this conception is the refult of experience, 
and a procefs of mental reafoning 
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On the fenfes of tafte, fmell, and hearing, it is Objects cf 
needlefs to fay much. The immediate objects of thefe ee 
are confefledly fenfations which have no exiftence ie 
when they are perceived; though experience teachesus 45 
to refer them all to external objeéts as their refpeCtive Nothing 
caufes. With refpeé to {mell, this has been made fuf- but mere 
ficiently evident in the preceding fe¢tion, and it is not aoe. 
lefs evident with refpect to tafte and hearing. ef fined. 

Certain bodies applied to the tongue and palate, 46 
and moiitened with the faliva, excite certain fenfations. Tate, and. 
which we call taftes. Thefe fenfations, however, are 
not in the bodies; nor can they have any exiltence but. 
in a fentient being. They are produced in confequence 
of impulfes on the nerves of the tongue and palate,. 
exciting certain agitations in the brain; but the fen- 

{ation itfelf is neither-impulfe nor agitation. Some. 
fubftances excite taftes which are agreeable, and others 
fuch as are difagreeable ; and there are not a few which 
excite no tafte at all. Bodies, which applied to the 
tongue and palate of one man produce taites that are. 
agreeable, applied to the fame organs of another man 
give him taites which are difagreeable ; and we have all 
experienced, that the fame fubitance, which, when the 
organs are found, excites a {weet or pleafant tafte, 
has, when the organs were difordered, excited a talte 
which was bitter or unpleafant. ‘Thefe facts, which 
cannot be controverted, afford the fulleit evidence, if 
evidence were wanted, that tafte, as we feel it, is na 
quality of bodies, nor has any exiitence out of. the 
mind. a 

The organ of hearing is the ear, and its object is tyearings. 
found. It is well known, that found is produced by 
certain vibrations of the air ftriking the tympanum of 
the ear, and that thofe vibrations are caufed by the fo. 
norous body. Sound, however, is not vibration, nor 
the idea of found the idea of vibration. Sound conti-+ 
dered by itfelf is a mere fenfation, which can have no 
exiftence but in a fentient being. We know by ex- 
perience, that it is caufed by fomething external ; but . 
we know likewife that the effe¢t has.no refemblance 
to the caufe. Previous to experience we could not 
refer found. to any external caufe; far lefs could we 
difcern whether it proceeded from an object. above us 
or below us, on our right hand or on our left. It ap- 
pears to us felf-evident,. that if a man bern deaf were 
{uddenly made to hear, he would confider his firft fen. 
fation of found as-originating wholly within himfelf. 

Between that fenfation and.the fenfations of touch, 
tafte, fmell, and fight, there is no refemblance ; nor 
are there any relations among them, which, previous. 
to experience, could induce him to.trace them all to. 
external objeéts as their feveral canes. Our deaf man. 
might have learned to refer all his other fenfations ta. 
their/true. caufes, in fome fuch way as we have defcri+ 
bed under the fenfe of touch; but found would be 
fomething fo new to him, and fo totally different from. 
touch, taite, and fmell, that he could attribute it to. 
nothing external. a ae ss 

Experience, however, would foon teach him, that scrience CO} 
the ear.is its organ, and the fonorous body its caufe ; that we di-- 
and he would in time learn, to diftinguifh one found, ftinguith 


that of a trumpet for.inftance, from another, fuppofe jilerent 
OQNOrOUs 


the found of a bell; and to attribute each to its pros jodie by 
per caufe, even when neither the-trumpet nor the bell their re- 
was perceived. by his other fenfes. With. refpect tofpective. 


founds lounds= 
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Objeats of founds which we have been accuftomed to hear, this 
therefpec- ig done fo inftantaneeufly, that fome philefophers have 

Le es imagined it to be the effe& of an inftinétive principle in 
ournature, totally different fromexperience, and indepen- 
dent of reafon. But the fact is not fo. Long before we 
are capable of making fenfation and perception objects 
of reflection, we have heard the found produced by the 
ringing of a bell, and feen the obje& which produced 
the found fo often, that, when we hear a fimilar found 
again, we inflantly refer it to a dell, though we fee 
not the bell from which it proceeds: but this is the 
effet of habit, and not of inftin@. Had we never per- 
ceived a bell while ringing by either of our fenfes of 
fight or touch, we could not*by the fenfe of hearing 
acquire any notion of the figure or texture of the bo- 
dy from which the caufe of the found proceeds, tho’ 
we had heard that found every day of our lives. It is, 
indeed, by experience only that we learn to diftinguith 
by the ear whether a fonorous body be before or. be= 
hind as, on our right hand or on our left ; for we find 
at always difficult to fay from what precife quarter a 
ftrange found proceeds ; and this difficulty would be 
heightened to impoflibility, had not all founds fome- 
thing incommon. Dr Sparman relates, that when he 
firft heard the roaring of a lion, he did not know on 
what fide of him to appprehend danger, as the found 
Seemed to proceed from the ground, and to inclofe a 
circle of which he and his companions ftood in the cen- 
tre. ‘Ihe fame thing has happened to every man, when 
the found was fuch as he had never heard before ; even 
though it was neither fo loud nor fo terrific as the 
roaring of a lion in a defert wildernefs: but with re- 
{pect to founds which we are daily hearing on each 
fide of us, we foon learn to diftinguifh with tolerable 
accuracy whether they be before or behind us, above 
or below, on our right hand or on our left. All this, 
however, is the effect, not of infin&, but of experi- 

49 ence improved into habit. 

Sight ori- Sight is juftly confidered as the nobleft and moft 

ginally per- comprehenfive of all our fenfes. The reafon is obvi- 

Sune ous: for when a full-grown man opens his eyes, he 

thing but . ° 

colours, perceives houfes, trees, rivers, the earth, fun, and moon, 

which are &c. and to each of thefe objects belong figure, exten- 

mere fenfa- fion, colour, &c. which are all perceived initantly by 
ehaae: means of this fenfe. Yet it is certain, that the fenfe 
of fight does not originally communicate to us fo ma- 
ny perceptions ; and there is abundant evidence, that 
an infant cannot at firft, or for fome weeks after its 
birth, diftinguifh by vifion one obje& from another. 
Colour is the proper object of fight, and for fome time 
its only objet ; but colour as perceived by us isa mere 
fenfation, which can have no exittence but in a fentient 
being. If this propofition ftood in need of ‘proof, 
we might obferve that there are men, and even whole 
families, who poflefs the fenfe of fight in a degree of 
perfection fufficient for all the purpofes of life, and yet 
cannot diftinguifh certain colours from each other; 
blue, for inftance, from green, or perhaps from red: 
and there is no man who can diftinguifh between fome 
particular fhades of blue and green by the feeble light 
of acandle. Were colours the real qualities of body, 
this miftake of one for another could never be experi- 
enced. No man who poffeffes the fenfe of touch ever 
confounded hardnefs with foftnefs, a {phere with a 
cube, or an ell with an inch, The reafon is, that 
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hardnefs and foftnefs, figure and extenfion, are the Objects d 
qualities of things external; whereas colour being a the pa 
mere fenfation, is nothing but an affection or modifi- pinta 
cation of the fentient being. But it is obvious, that 

fentient beings, according as they differ from one an- 

other, may be differently affected by the fame exter- 

nal caufe ; fo that one man may perceive that to be . 

green which all other men perceive to be blue. The 
immediate external caufe of the fenfation of colour, is 

the rays of light reflected from the body, which in 
common language is faid to-be coloured. Thefe rays 

falling upon the pupil of the eye, are refrated diffe- 

rently, according as their incidence is more or le{s 

oblique into points on the retina, where they form 

a picture of the external object; and from the pice 

ture, by means of the optic nerve, is communica- 


‘ted to the brain fome impulfe or agitation, which pro- 


duces vifion or the peyception of colour. As rays of 
light are corporeal fubftances, it is obvious that they 
can aét upon body only by impulfe ; but between im- 
pulfe and the varius fenfations of red, green, blue, &c. 
there is no refemblance. For the laws of refle@tion 
and refraction, and for the ftructure of the eye, fee 
Oprics and Anatomy. That which we have to in- 
quire into at prefent is, how we learn, by means of 
the fenfe of fight, to perceive the figure, magnitude, 
motion, and diftance of external obje€ts, or indeed to 
diltinguifh one object from another. 

A ray of light proceding, as all rays do, ina ftraight 
line, mutt, however great its length, affe€t the eye, 
retina, and optic nerve, as if it were a fingle point. 
¥rom this obvious andundeniable fa, Bifhop Berkeley 
predicted *, that a man born blind, who fhoutd be fud- * Effey f 
denly made to fee, would at firft perceive nothing i, 
without him, would diftinguifh neither the diftance, of Vifion. 
fize, figure, nor fituation, of external objects ; that he 
would only fee in his eyes themfelves, or, to fpeak 
more properly, would only experience new modifica- 
tions in his mind, until joining touch to fight, he form- 
ed thus a communication with the external world, 
and learned, by the fimultaneous exercife of the two 
fenfes, that natural language in which the vi/b/e is the 
fign of the tangible. ‘This truth, which was difcover- 
ed by the Bifhop merely by contemplating in his own 
mind the nature of fenfation, and the known laws of 
eptics, after having been laughed at for more than 20 
years as one of the many dreams of a vifionary genius, 
was completely confirmed by the cafe of the famous 
patient whom Chefelden cured of a catara&t; and that 
too, though the cataract does not produce total blind- 
nefs ; which makes it evident, that the firft vifual per- 
ceptions of the patient after his recovery could not be 
wholly new and unmixed. It may indeed be confirm. 
ed at any time by a fimple experiment made upon an 
infant. For feveral weeks after birth, a child fthuts 
not its eyes upon the fudden approach of an object 
to them, nor fhows the leaft fymptom of diftinguih- 
ing one diftance from another; and it is eafy by a 
little atterftion to obferve, how it gradually learns to 
diftinguifh objets at greater and greater diftances. 
Indeed colour, or the immediate obje& of fight, be- 
ing a mere fenfation or affection of the mind, can 
have no natural rekation whatever to any thing ex- 
ternal. 

It is plain, therefore, that diftance is in its own na- 

ture 
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ture imperceptible to the eye, and yet it is often per- 
ceived by fight. How is this done? We think, in 
the following manner, Diftance is one mode of ex- 
tenfion, which, we have already feen, is perceived by 
meaus of touch. Of thort diftances, our firft ideas are 
doubtlefs acquired by the ftretching out and drawing 
back of our arms; and thofe ideas are foon fo connec- 
ted with certain fenfations which we have in aétual 
vifion, that the latter inftantly fuggefts the former. 
Thus, it is a fact: known by experience, that when 
we look at a near objeét with both eyes, according as 
it approaches or recedes from us, we alter the difpofi- 
tion of our eyes, by leffening or widening the interval 
between the pupils. This difpofition, or turn of the 
eyes, is attended with a fenfation of which every man 
is confcious at the time of vifion; and this fenfation 
feems to us to be that which in this cafe fuggetts 
the idea of greater or, lefs diftance to the mind. Not 
that there is any natural or zeceffary connection be- 
tween the fenfation of which we are confcious, and 
greater or lefs diftance ; for the fenfation is wholly in- 
ternal, and the diftance is external: But becaufe the 
mind has, by conftant experience, found the different 
fenfations occafioned by different difpofitionsof the eyes 
to correfpond to different degrees of diftance in the 
objet, there has grown an habitual or cuftomary 
connection between thofe fenfations and the notions 
of greater or lefs diftance. So that the mind no foon- 
er perceives the fenfation arifing from the different 
turn it gives the eyes in order to bring the pupils 
nearer or farther afunder, than it is inftantly impreffed 
with a certain notion of the diftance which was wont 
to be connected with that fenfation. Again, an objeé&t 
placed at a certain diftance from the eye, to which the 
breadth of the pupil bears a fenfible proportion, be- 
ing made to approach nearer, is feen more confufed- 
ly; and the nearer it is brought, the confufion is al- 
ways the greater. The reafon of all this is known 
to every optician: but it being conftantly experienced 
by thofe who never dipt into opties,. there arifes in the 
mind of every man an habitual conneétion between the 
feveral degrees of confufion and diftance ;. the greater 
confufion ftill implying the lefs diftance, and the lefs 
confufion the greater diftance. It is of no avail to 
fay, that between confufed vifion and diftance, great 
or {mall, there is no neceflary conneétion:. for there 
is as little conneGtion. between a blufh in the face 
and the mental feeling of fhame; and yet no fooner 
does a man of obfervation perceive that particular co- 
lour 1n the face of another, than. it fuggefts to him 
the notion of that feeling or paffion with which he 
has conftantly obferved it. accompanied. 

In thefe ways, however, we perceive only. {mall di- 
ftances. Of diftances more remote our judgment. is 
formed frem other data.; and happily thefe data are 
not far to feck. It is a faé&t known to every man who 
is not totally ignorant of the f{cience of optics, that a: 


greater number of rays fall upon'the eye when refle@t-. 


ed from a body near at hand, than can fall from the 
fame body at a diftance ; and as thofe rays operate by 
impulfe, it is felf-evident that the impreffion muft be 
ftronger, and of courfe the fenfation. or colour more 


vivid, when the body is near than when it is diftant.. 


Now having acquired the notion of the true diftance 


ofobjects by motion and the fenfe of touch, ‘and find. 


ing by uniform experience, that as they are neat or far Obje %s of 

off, the fenfation or colour which they excite in hie ee 

mind through the organ of vifion is more or lefs vivid, “ 

thofe degrees of fenfation come to be fo clofely affo- 

ciated with the refpeétive diftances of the obje&, that 

the one inftantly fuggeits the other. 61 
It is juit fo that we perceive figure by fight. Ha- How figure 

ving experienced by the fenfe of touch that one pada tied 

face isa fquare and another a circle, that one body is? "$"” 

a cube and another a {fphere; and finding our fenfe of 

fight differently affected by the {quare and the circle, 

by the cube and the fphere; thefe different affeGtions 

come to be fo clofely connected in our minds with the 

figures of the refpective bodies, that long before we 

are capable of reafoning on the fubjeé& the one is never 

prefent to us without fuggefting the other. Nay, fo 

complete in this cafe is the conneétion or affociation, 

that we cannot even in idea abftra& the colour from 

the figure; though it is certain that. colour is a mere 

fenfation, and figure an external quality; that colour. 

alone is immediately perceivable by the eye, and the no- 

tion of figure fuggefted by the colour. We are aware: 

that it has been affirmed, and affirmed:with great vehe* 

mence, that figures of two dimenfions are immediatel¥ 

perceived by the eye, and perceived with greater ac- 

curacy than by the fenfe of touch. But they who in-- 

filt upon this doctrine affirm likewife, contrary to ex- 

perience and the cleareft reafoning, that the immediate: 

objects of fight are external, and that colour is a qua~ 

lity of bodies. In the arguments too. by which they 

fupport their hypothefis, they feem to: confound fight: 

as an affection of the mind, with the pidture on the: ‘ 

bottom of the eye, as if the retina were the fentient be» 

ing ; whereas the retina and pi@ture are no. more than: 

inftruments of fenfation. It is indeed a fa@t; that the 

picture has the fame figure nearly with the plane of 

the obje& which is prefented to:the eye ; as-when’ the 

object is a {phere, the picture isa circle varioufly fhas- 

ded in colour. It. is likewife a faQ@, that the picture 

is enlarged in proportion as the object is brought neary, 

and diminifhed as it is carried to a diftance. But 

thefe fatts-are known only to perfons-fkilled in optics 3: 

and'therefore it is evident, that though: calculations 

may be raifed from them by mathematicians to deter-- 

mine the diftance and figure of external objects, they” 

cannot poflibly be the data from which diftance and 

figure are inferred by the vulgar, who knaw not that 

fuch pictures on the-retina exift.. Befides all this, it: 

is univerfally known, that a painter, by laying on his 

colours properly, can make a plain: fquare furface ap- 

pear to the eye in certain pofitions as an oblong or as 

a cube, and a plain circular furface as a concave ora 

convex hemifphere. But not one of thefe things could. 

poffibly be done, were figure, or:indeed any thing elfe 

than.colour, the immediate objeét: of vifion. pe 
As we fee diftance and figure, fo we fee magnitude; Magni— 

and we fee both.in the fame way that we fee fhame ortude. 

anger in the looks of a:man. The impreffion made 

upon the bottom of: the eye by rays refle@ted from a: 

large magnitude,.muft neceffarily be different from the 

impreflion: made by rays reflected from a magnitude: 

that is-lefs; This. is: felfevident: and fince the ims 

prefiton:ab extra is in fome way: or other the caufe of: 

that fenfation, which is all of which we are originally 

confcious: in. vifion, it.is. obvious. that. the feniation;. 
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Objects cf like every other effect, muft correfpond to. the caufe 


the refer from which it proceeds. Being therefore confcious of 
tive Senf.s. ,. i 3 5 ? ‘ 
different fenfations; and having, at an earlier period 
~ than we diftin@ly remember, learned by experience to 
refer them to different magnitudes; no fooner is eaoh 
fenfation excited than it fuggeits the notion, or if you 
pleafe the pereeption, of that magnitude with which it 
as connected. So completely is this aflociation fixed 
‘in the mind, that when we look at a known objeG, its 
veal magnitude appears:to be as inflantly obferved as 
its colour, whilft we hardly attend at all to the par- 
ticularity of the fenfation by which the magnitude is 
faggefted. It is indeed cuitomary with writers on 
eptics to diftinguifh between tangible and vifible mag- 
nitude, as if any kind of magnitude were the immediate 
obje& of vifion: but this is not fo; for magnitude is 
fomething external, whereas the immediate object of 
vifion is a mere fenfation. What has introduced into 
{fcience this mode of fpeaking is ‘the following fact, 
that as we approach a.diftant objet it appears to the 
eye larger and larger every ftep, and lefs and lefs as we 
yecede from it; whereas the:tangible magnitude of an 
object is always the fame. The reafon of this apparent 
change of magnitude to the eye, according to the di- 
flance at which any particular -obje& is viewed, is, 
that from a near object rays of light fall in greater 
numbers and more-diverging than from the fame ob- 
‘jet viewed at adiftance. This of courfe alters the 
nature of the vifible fenfation: each common fenfation 
is in the mind clofely linked with a particular notion 
of magnitude; and by the exercife of fight and touch 
we have learned from-experience, that the particular 
fenfation caufed by diverging rays matt be referred to 
a larger magnitude than that which is caufed by pa- 
rallel rays proceeding from the fame diitance. 
WVifible fn- Upon the whole, then, we think ourfelves intitled 
fationsa to conclude, that the proper and original objects of 
kind of Na- vifion conftitute an univerfal language of the Author 
tural lane : i 
puage. of Nature, by which we are inftructed how to regu- 
late our a¢tions, in order to attain thofe things that 
are neceflary to the prefervation and well-being of our 
bodies, as alfo to avoid whatever may be hurtful or 
deftru€tive to them. It is principally by the informa- 
tion of this language that we are guided in all the tranf- 
ations and concerns of life; Andthe manner in which 
it fignifies and marks to us the objects which are ata di- 
ftance, is fimilar to that of languages and figns of hu- 
man appointment, which do not fuggeft the things 
fignified by any likenefs or identity of nature, but 
only by an habitual conne¢tion, which experience has 
made us to obferve, between them. This language 
of the eye, like the language of the tongue, fuggefts 
by one fenfation what may be refolved into a variety 
of perceptions. A tree is compofed of a trunk, branches, 
leaves; it has colour, figure, ize; and all thefe things 
are at once fuggefted to the mind by the two words 
fpreading oak. Juft fo it is with re{pe& to vifion: the 
fenfation received by the eye fuggefts at once the 
trunk, branches, leaves, colour, figure, and fize of the oak, 
_and fuggefts them all as the qualities of one objet. 


Cuap. Il. Of Rerenrion and Ipras. 


From the experiment with the burning coal men- 
tioned in n° 33, it is apparent, that fenfations excited 
MW? 213. 
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through the eye, together with thelr correfponding Retentia 
perceptions, remain in the mind for a fhort time after #4 Me 
the external exciting caufe is removed. The fame : 
thing appears from another experiment which was firlt nena 
made by Sir Ifaac Newton, and which every man may and pera 
repeat for his own fatisfaction. It is univerfally known*, tions r= 
that a proper mixture of the feven original colours, red, 2!" i 
yellow, green, blue, &c. conttitutes that uniform appear- aed 7 
ance which we call white, But when thefe coloursthe rem¢ 
are made to pafs in a rapid confecution before the eye, vl of th 
they excite the very fame perception as when they are ones 
properly mixed: which is a fatisfactory proof that the ee 
impreffion made by each feparate colour remains in the : 
brain until a revolution of all the colours be com- 
pleted; for nothing but the imprefflion of all the co- 
lours at once can produce the fenfation and perception 
of white. Indeed no perfon capable of paying the 
proper attention to thefe things, can keep his eye fixed 
upon a luminous object, and afterwards fhut it, with- 
out experiencing that the fenfation and perception re- 
main for fome time after the external object is fhut 
out, and that they go off gradually till they leave be- 
hind them the mental appearance, which is properly 
called an idea of the obje&. 

The fame continuance of the fenfation after the re- 
moval of its caufe is equally obfervable in the fenfe of 
hearing: for every found which-we hear is reflected 
by the neighbouring bodies; and therefore confiits in 
reality of a variety of founds fucceeding each other at 
different diftances of time, according to the diftances of 
the feveral refleCting bodies. Yet this caufes no con- 
fufion or apparent complexity of found, unlefs when 
the diftance of the reflecting bodies is very confider- 
able, as in fpacious buildings. 

With refpe& to the continuance of the fenfation of 
touch, doubts have been ftarted; but for thefe there 
is as little room as for doubting the continuance of the 
fenfations of feeing and hearing. The continuance of 
heat after the heating body is removed, and of the 
{mart of a wound after the inftant of infli€tion, are 
proofs that every fenfation of touch does not vanith 
with its caufe. A man unufed to the motion ofa 
fhip or a coach, after having been a day at fea or on 
the road, feels or imagines he feels the rolling of the 
fhip or the jolting of the coach after he is in bed and 
aétually at reft. Of thefe facts we know not what 
other account can be given, than that the agitation in 
the brain, which is the immediate caufe of the fenfa- 
tion of touch, remains for fome time after the exter- 
nal caufe of the agitation is removed. 

As to the fenfes of tafte and fmell, Dr Hartley 
feems to think that there is no clear and dire& evi- 
dence for the continuance of their fenfations after their 
proper objects are removed: but in this initance the 
ingenious author does not.juftice to his own theory, 
Let any man eat onions, garlic, or any other thing of 
a very pungent tafte, and immediately wafh his mouth 
with frefh water, fo as that he may be fure no part 
of the fapid body remains on his tongue or palate. 
According to this do&rine, the tafte of the onion or 
garlic fhould inftantly vanifh with its objeCt; but the 
fa@ is otherwife. Whoever fhall make the experiment, 
will find the fenfation to remain a confiderable time; 
not indeed in its original force, but weakened no more 
than what it muft neceflarily be by the introduction 
7 7 ee 
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Retention of 4 new fenfation excited by the water. It is more 
iar dices. difficult to afcertain the permanency of fmell: but 
analogy inclines us to believe, that in this particular it 


refembles the other fenfes, though we know not how 


to direct the reader to an experiment which will give 
him abfolute conviction. 


, 5S Ap Whether the caufe of thefe continued fenfations, af- 
i Ce > . e ° ° 

' may ter the removal of their objects, be in the brain alone, 
ower or in the mind alone confidered as an immaterial being, 


acuity cal- or in both together, is of very little importance; be- 
Jed memory. caufe, taking the mind and its internal organs as one 
* See An metaphyfical whole*, it matters not to our prefent in- 
Ejay on. quiry, where this retentive power refides, as long as 
PES it can be proved to exift within us: for it feems evi- 
fies of the dent, that what has the faculty of retaining a fenfa- 
Mind, by tion when no longer aéted upon by the object which 
M. Schwab excited it, mutt alfo have a power to preferve the 
veltices of that fenfation even after the fenfation it- 
felf fhall be entirely obliterated. ‘This is in faét the 
cafe with the mind. When an objeét which we have 
once perceived is moft remote from our thoughts, we 
are certain that there is within us a capacity, difpo- 
{ition, tendency, or power, by which a reprefentation 
of that obje&t may be at any time revived and pre- 
fented to the intelle@. Thus the fame inherent power 
of the mind and its internal organs, which retains a 
fenfation and perception in the abfence of the object 
by which they were excited, can alfo reproduce that 
perception, or bring into the view of the intellect 
fomething exattly fimilar to it. The reproduction 
will not indeed be fo lively as the original perception 
when accompanied with its correfponding fenfation, 
becaufe fenfation and actual perception are effected by 
a double caufe, the action of the external object upon 
the organ, nerves, and brain, and the correfponding 
energy of the mind or fentient principle: whereas, in 
the reproduétion, the mind feems to ac folely by its 
own power, and certainly without the affiftance of ex- 
ternal objets. This reproductive power is commonly 
called memory. By many of the ancient philofophers, 
' and by M. Schwab, with one or two others among the 
moderns, it is called zmagination. We do not choofe 
either to revive antiquated modes of expreflion, or to 
introduce innovations of our own; but as we cannot 
difapprove of the ancient phrafeology, after the deti- 
nitions which the reader will by and by find of ima- 
gination, memory, and recolledion, as given by Mr Har- 
ris, we have prefixed to this chapter the general title 
of retention which comprehends them all. 


eae When one recals an object of fight by the power of 
Ot ot phi- memory, it appears to him precifely the fame as in the 


lofophers original furvey, only lefs diftin&, and with a convic- 
refpecting tion (which is perhaps the refult of experience) that 
memory. the real objeét is not immediately before him. How 
is an object recalled by the power of memory ? Does 
the man endeavour to form in his mind a picture or 
reprefentative image of the object? Let us liften to 
the anfwers given by different philofophers to this 
’ queftion. 
Vou. XI. Part II. 
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The fentiments of the Peripatetics, as expreffed by Retention 
Alexander Aphrodifienfis, one of the earlief commenta- and Ideas, 
tors on Ariflotle, are thus tranflated by Mr Harris in re nn 
his Hermes.—‘* Now, what fancy or imagination iss -ppe pert. 
we may explain as follows: We may conceive to be pateticwand 
formed within us, from ‘the operation of the fenfes Piatonilts 
about fenfible fubjeéts, fome impreffion (as it were), 
or picture in our original fenforium, being a reli@ of 
that motion caufed within us by the external object ; 

a reli& which, when the external objeét is no longer 

prefent, remains, and is {till preferved, being as it 

were its image; and which, by,being thus preferved, 

becomes the caufe of our having memory. Now fuch 

a fort of relict, and (as it were) impreilion, they call 

fancy or imagination (8). A paflage from Axci- 

nous of the doérines of Plato, as rendered into Eng- 

lifhh by Dr Reid +, fhows, that in this theory, as int E/ffays on 
that of perception, the Platonifts agreed with the te HE 
Peripatetics. ‘* When the form or type of things is ea ata td 
imprinted on the mind by the organs of the fenfes, and thie 
fo imprinted as not to be deleted by time, but prefer- 

ved firm and lafting, its prefervation is called memory.” 

Mr Harris, who was deeply read in the ancient 
philofophy, and who confidered the authority of Ari- 
ftotle and Plato as fuperfeding all reafoning and all 
inquiry, after jultly obferving, that if the foul had no 
other faculties than the fenfes it could never acquire 
the leaft idea of time, thus expreffes himfelf on the 
fubje@t before us :—** But happily for us we are not 
deferted here. We have, in the firft place, a faculty 
called imagination or fancy ; which, however as to its 
energies it may be fubfequent to fenfe, yet is truly 
prior to it both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains the fleeting forms of things, when things themfelves 
are gone, and al/ fenfation is at an end. ‘That this fa- 
culty, however connected with fenfe, is ftill perfectly 
different, may be feen from hence. We have an ima- 
gination of things that are gone and extinct; but.no 
fuch things can be made objects of /enfation. We 
have an eafy command over the objects of our zmagina- 
tion, and can call them forth in almoft what manner we 
pleafe ; but our /en/ations are neceflary when their ob- 
jects are prefent, nor can we control them but by 
removing either the objects or ourfelves, As wax 
would not be adequate to its bufinefs of fignature, had 
it not a power to retain as well as receive ; the fame 
holds of the sour, with refpet to /enfe and imagina- 
tion. SENSE is its recepiive power; IMAGINATION its 
retentive. Tad it fenfe without imagination, it would 
not be as wax but as water; where, though all im- 
preflions may be inftantly made, yet as foon as made 
they are entirely loft. Thus then, from a view of the 
two powers taken together,"we may call sense (if we 
pleafe), a kind of tranfient imagination ; and 1MAGINA- 

TION, on the contrary, a kind of permanent fenfe.”” 58 

Great part of the office which is here given to ima: diitinguifh 
gination, is in common Englifh attributed to me- Properly 
mory ; but between'thefe two faculties, as well as be- 7°'"°? 
tween them and recolletion, the author accurately tion and 


‘ 3 R di- memory, 
&c. 


(2) The original is as follows: Ts rowuv coli i pavlacia ade wv yrmgioasmey Jes vores Ev nity HO TAY EVEPYEIOV TAY WeeL TH airdnt a, 
oloy TUMOV Tivae avaloyeconua ev ta Teal aicintneia, eyxalarcime ua TL TNS, UTO TOU aiginlou ivOMmEVNS KIVNTEDS, O KA MNXETL TOV 
wig fnTou mapovloc, umamEvel TE HAL TWCETAI, OV WOTEG ELXaV TIC aulov, 9 xmL THS fevngeng nueiv TwaCOmEVOY aiTLoV yhvETHS TO TOIDUTOY 
EYKOIMNEL ML KEL TOV TOLOUTOV WOHEL TUMOV, PUYIATIKY KXAIUTIVe 


Alex Aphrod, de Anima, p. 135. Edit, Ald, 
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Retention diftinguifhes thus:— When we view fome reié of 
and Ideas: fenfation repofed within us, cwithout thinking of its rife, 


Part TJ 
where; but only there is an ability in the mind, when Retention 
it will, to revive them again, and, as it were, paint and Ideas, 


59 
®bjections 
to their 


theory. 
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doctrine 
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or referring it to any fenfible obje@, this is FANCY or IMA- 
GinaTion. When we view fome fuch re/i@, and re- 
Jer it withal to that fenfible objet which in time paff was 
its caufe and original, this is Memory. — Laftly, the road 
which leads ta memory through a feries of ideas however 
connected, whether rationally or cafually, this is recollec- 
tion.” 

Of this theory we fhall only remark, that if we 
could underftand the words pidure and form in a meta- 
phorical fenfe, as candor obliges us to underftand 
Locke’s mages in the mind, the doétrine of Alexan- 
der Aphrodifienfis would be very little wide of the truth. 
Experience teaches us that memory as well as percep- 
tion depends upon the ftate of the brain ; and as it is 
undeniable, that when a man to-day contemplates an 
object which he perceived yefterday, or at any former 
period, he has a view of it in all refpe&s fimilar to 
the original perception, only fainter and lefs diftin@, 
it is extremely probable, that an impreffion ad extra, 
which produces a fenfation and perception, leaves be- 
hind it fome tendency in the brain, to vibrate as in the 
actual fenfation, and that this tendency is carried into 
effed by the internal energy of the mind itfelf. But 
in the Peripatetic philofophy, pidures and _forms in the 
fenforium. were confidered as real things, and by no 
means as metaphorical expreffions. This is evident 
from their being conflantly compared to the impref- 
fion of a feal upon wax, and from their converting the 
materia prima from fomething, which can neither be 
feen nor felt, into vifible and tangible body, of which 
we fhall treat afterwards. Now it being certain that 
on a being immaterial, no corporeal form can be im- 
preffed, and repeated difleCtions having fhown that no 
fuch forms are in fact impreffed on the brain, this 
whole theory is at once overturned. 

Modern philofophers having denied that there are 
real images or forms in the mind during the imme- 
diate aét of perception, cannot confiftently with them- 
felves admit fuch images in the aét of retention, or 
when thofe things which were formerly objeéts of 
perception are recalled to the mind by the power of 
memory. Mr Locke’s dodtrine is, that “* the mind 
retains thefe fimple ideas which it firft received from 
fenfation or reflection, two ways: firft, by keeping the 
idea, which is brought into it, for fome time actually 
in view, which is called conrEmMPLaTioNn: and fecond- 
ly, by the power which we have to revive again in 
our minds thofe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
difappeared, or have been, as it were, laid out of 
fight ; as when we conceive heat or light, yellow or 
fweet, the obje& being removed, This (he fays) is 
MEMORY} which is, as it were, the ftore-houfe of our 
ideas +. 

‘To explain this more fully, he immediately adds the 
following obfervation:— But our ideas being no- 
thing but a€tual. perceptions in the mind, which ceafe 
to be any thing when there is no perception of them,. 
this laying up.of, our ideas in. the repofitory of. the 


memory, fignifies no, more. but this, that the mind ‘ 


has a power, in many. cafes, to revive perceptions 
which it has.onee had, with this additional percep- 
tion annexed to. them, that it has had them before. 
And in this fenfe it is, that our ideas are faid to. be 
\ 5 . ° 

in our. memories, when indéed they are. actually no- 


them anew on itfelf, though fome with more fome 
with lefs difficulty, fome more lively and others more 
obfcurely. And thus it is, by the affiftance of this 
faculty, that we are faid to have all thofe ideas in 
our underftandings, which, though we do not atually 
contemplate them, yet we can bring in fight, and 
make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thofe fenfible qualities which firft 
imprinted them there.” 

To attempt a defence of the accuracy of this lan- 
guage would be vain; but as the author’s meaning is 
fuficiently obvious, his expreflions may be eafily and 
certainly correéted. Had Locke faid— But our 
ideas being nothing but fcenes or appearances in the 
mind, which ceafe to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the 
repofitory of the memory fignifies no more but this, 
that the mind has a power, in many cafes, to revive 
{cenes which it has once viewed, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it has viewed them 
before ;” there would have been no room for the many 


petulant remarks which have been made upon the paf- 
fage. 4 


charge has been brought than that which regards the 
propriety of the language. It has been faid, that the 
additional perception, which, according to Locke, at- 
tends the revival of our ideas by the power of me- 
mory, ** would be a fallacious perception, if it led 
us to believe that we had them before, fince they can- 
not have two beginnings of exiftence: nor can we 
believe them to have two beginnings of exiftence ; we 


can only believe that we had formerly ideas or per- 
ceptions very like to them, though not identically the 


fame.”’ Let us examine this queftion fomewhat nar- 
rowly : for if it be really true, that: in the fenfe in 
which the word fame is here ufed, we cannot twice 
contemplate the fame idea, all confidence in memory. 
would feem to be at an end. 


Suppofe a man to ftand on fome of the rifing The cbjee: 
grounds about Edinburgh, the Calton-hill for inftance, tion obvi- | 


and from that eminence to view. the glorious profpeéh ated. 
of the coaft of Fife, the oeean, the frith of Forth, . 
and the little iflands fcattered in the frith. Let him: 
go away, and return next day to the fame place, and : 
look the fame way: we would afk whether he: has ; 
the fame view or perception which he had the day be- - 
fore? The man muft furely be very captious who. 
would fay that he has not: and yet it is ¢ertain that the 
energy of mind by which he perceives on-one day can- 
not be identically the fame with that by which he 
perceived on another ; nor are the rays of light which . 
fall upon his eyes on the fecond day, identically the. 
fame with thofe which fell upon his eyes and occa- 
fioned vifion on the firft day. Let the fame man now~- 
fhut-his eyes, and contemplate the. various objets at - 
which he -had been juft looking. ‘They will appear- 
to him in all refpe&ts the fame.as.when viewed by: 
means of his organs of fight, only fainter and lefs di~ 
flin&, with this additional ‘conviction, that-the imme- 


diate objects of his prefent concemplation are not real: 


external things, but ideas or mental reprefentations of. 
thofe things which had fo lately been the objeéts of his 
fight... Let him think no more about the matter for - 

; 2 fome - 


. ¥ & o 
But againft this account of memory, a much heavier objected ta 
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and though a centaur was never feen, and therefore Retention 


Retention fome days, and then exert his power of memory. We 
nd Ideas, have no hefitation to fay, that in the fenfe of the word 


Jame, as ufed by Mr Locke, the very fame ideas will 
recur and be prefent to his intelleét which were pre- 
fent to it at the former contemplation. The fecond 
energy of memory or imagination, or whatever it may 
be called, is not indeed identically the fame with the 
firft; nor is that agitation or motion, or whatever 
other affeQion of the brain is neceflary to memory, 
identically the fame at the fecond time as at the firft : 
but the mind exerting itfelf in the very fame manner 
at the one time as at the other, produces the fame 


' kind of agitation in the brain, and is itfelf affeGted in 
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the very fame way at the fecond as at the firft exer- 
tion. Whence it follows, that the fecond ideal /cene 
will be as much the fame with the firft, as the fecond 
aédual perception is the fame with the firft ; and the two 
ideal fcenes, and the two aCtual perceptions, are refpec- 
tively faid to be the fame with each other, only be- 
caufe they imprefs the mind with a conviction that 
they were occafioned by the fame external obje&s. 

But though we think Locke’s doétrine, with re- 
fpeét to memory, may be thus eafily vindicated from 
the charge of fallacioufnefs, we muft acknowledge that 
to us it appears not to be of much value. It teaches 
nothing, but that the mind has a power to retain ideas 
of thofe objects which it formerly perceived, and in 
many inftances to recal them as occafion may require. 
But thefe are truths known to all mankind, to the 
clown as wellas to the philofopher. 

Philofophers in general have paid lefs regard to the 
retentive faculties of the mind than to its original 
powers of perception. Perhaps they imagined, that 
as memory depends upon perception, and in fome re- 

»ets appears to refemble it, a competent knowledge 
the nature of the former faculty would lead to that 

of the fecond. Be this as it may, Mr Hume, who was 
at fome pains to detail his notions of perception, has 
in his Philofophical Effays only dropt concerning me- 
mory-and imagination a few hints, fo loofely thrown 
together, that, if he had not elfewhere expreffed him- 
felf with more precifion, it would have been difficult 
to difcover his real meaning. According to him, that 
which is commonly called the percepiion of an external 
objef, is nothing but a ftrong impreffion upon the 
mind; and that which is called the remembrance of a 
paft oljed?, is nothing but a prefent impreffion or idea 
weaker than the former. Imagination is an idea weak- 
er than the idea or impreffion which he calls memory. 
This feems to be a wonderful abufe of language. Im- 
preflions are not perceptions; and, if poffible, they can 
ftill lefs be called ideas, which are but fecondary per- 
ceptions. It is likewife far from being true, that an 
idea of imagination has neceffarily lefs vivacity than 
an idea of memory. We have feen Mr Hume, and 
have at the prefent moment an idea of his form and 
drefs: we can likewifg imagine to ourfelves a centaur; 


cannot be an imprefion repeated by memory, our idea o 
the monfter is much more lively and diftin@ than that 
ef the philofopher. 


Dr Reid having obferved of memory *, that it is by o¢ Me 
it we have an immediate knowledge of things paft; Reid. 
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that it muft have an objeét; that in this refpect it a-~* E/ays on 


grees with perception, but differs from fenfation, which *e Jntellec- 
tual Powers 


has no obje& but the feeling itfelf; and that every of Man 


man can diftinguifh the thing remembered from the 
remembrance of it—proceeds to inquire what memory 
is? And, “ Firft (fays he), I think it appears that 
memory is an original faculty given us by the Author 
of our being, of which we can give no account but 
that we are fo made. The knowledge (continues he) 
which I have of things paft by my memory, feems to 
me as unaccountable as an immediate knowledge would 
be of things to come(r); and I can give no reafon 
why I fhould have the one and not the other, but that 
fuch is the will of my Maker. I find in my mind a 
diftin& conception and a firm belief of a feries of pait 
events; but how this is produced 1 know not. I call 
it memory; but this is only giving a name to it; it is 
not an account of its caufe. I believe moft firmly what 
I -diftin@ly remember; but I can give no reafon of this 
belief. It is the infpiration of the Almighty which 
gives me this underftanding. When I believe the truth 
of a mathematical axiom or of a mathematical propo- 
fition, I fee that it muft be fo: every man who has the 
fame conception of it fees the fame. There is a ne- 
ceffary and an evident conneétion between the fubje& 
and the predicate of the propofition; and I have all 
the evidence to fupport my belief which 1 can poffibly 
conceive. When I believe that I wafhed my hands and 
face this morning, there appears no neceffity in the 
truth of the propofition. It might be or it might not 
be. A mam may diftinGly conceive. it without be- 
lieving it at all. How then do I come to believe it? 
I remember it diflin@ly. This is all I can fay. This 
remembrance is an act of my mind. Is it impoffible 
that this a& fhould be, if the event had not happen- 
ed? I confefs I do not fee any neceflary connection 
between the one and the other. If any man can fhow 
fuch a neceflary connection, then I think that belief 
which we have of what we remember wiil be fairly ac- 
counted for: but if this cannot be done, that belief is 
unaccountable; and we can fay no more but that it is 
the refult of our conftitution. Our original faculties 
are all unaccountable: Of thefe memory is one. He 
only who made them comprehends fully how they are 
made, and how they produce in us not only a concep- 
tion, but a firm belief and affurance, of things which 
it concerns us to know.” 

On this account of memory we {hall make no re- 
marks. There is a certain fenfe of the words, in which 
every thing which the author has faid on the fubje@ is 
undoubtedly juft; and it would be very uncandid to 

an 2 take 


(r) If memory depends upon the flate of the brain as it has been affected in paft perceptions, this 


appears to us a ftrange pofition. 


Perhaps the excellent author means nothing more, than that it 1s as 


unaccountable to us, that impreffions on the brain fhould caufe perception, and the veftiges of thofe im- 
preffions fhould caufe remembrance, as how the mind might not perceive things to come without the in- 
teryention of impreffions on the brain. If this be his. meaning, no man will controvert it: for it is im- 
poffible to difcever the nature of that relation which fubfifts between an impreflion and perception; but 
that there is fuch a relation, we know from experience. 
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take his words in any other fenfe. But though me- 
mory, as it is the refult of that conftitution which was 
given us by God, and ‘not the offspring of habit or 
human contrivance, is wnqueftionably an original fa- 
culty; and though it is therefore impoffible to account 
for it fo fully as to filence every inquiry which may be 
made; yet we could with that Dr Reid had beftowee 
a little more pains upun it, in order to difcever if pof- 
fible in what refpeéts it refembles or differs from per- 
ception. He has well obferved, that there are laws of 
nature by which the operations of the mind are regu- 
lated, as well as laws of nature which govern the ma- 
terial fyftem. As the latter are the ultimate conclu- 
fions which the human faculties can reach in the phi- 
lofophy of bodies, fo the former are the ultimate con- 
clufious which we can reach in the philofophy of 
minds. . The more general that thefe laws are in both 
cafes, the more ufeful they are and the more fatisfac- 
tory: for as they are themfelves inexplicable, the 
fewer they are in number, and the mor: comprehenfive 
each, the fewer will thofe phenomena be for which we 
can give no account. Thus, as we know not what 
makes the planets tend to the centre of the fun, or 
heavy bodies tend to the cenire of the earth, we can 
give no other account of thefe phenomena, but that, 
as they appear to be. of the fame kind, it is reafonable 
toconlude that they proceed from fimilar caufes. What 
the caufe is of this tendency of bodies towards each 
other, we know not. We call it gravitation, and em- 
ploy it to. account for all phenomena of the fame kind. 
In like manner it is univerfally allowed, that as we 
know not how mind and matter operate upon each 
other, there is fomething in perception wholly unac- 
countable. ‘That perception follows fenfation; and 
that there is no fenfation which is not occafioned by 
fome affection of the brain, proceeding from fome im- 
preffion ab extra; we have the evidence of experience: 
but how a particular affeftion of the brain fhould’ ex- 
cite a fenfation in the mind, we know not; though we 
may here, as in the corporeal fyftem, attribute fimilar 


' effe&ts to. the fame or fimilar caufes. Thus, if when 


we exert an act of memory we have the fame appear- 
ance of things as in the original a&t of perception, the 
rules of philofophifing authorife us to refer both phe- 
nomena to the fame general law; juft as they autho- 
rife us to refer the motion of the planets and of pro- 
jectiles to the fame general law. On the other hand, 
if we perceive no fimilarity between memory and per- 
ception, we have made no progrefs in the philofophy 
of mind; for in that cafe we have difcovered two phe- 
nomena proceeding from two caufes ‘totally different 
from each other, and both inexplicable. Although we 
fearcely hope to throw any light upan a fubjet which 
Dr Reid has not attempted to illuftrate, we fhall {tate 
a few facts refpeGing the memory, and fubmit to the 
reader the conclufions to which we think thefe facts 
lead. ; 

1. Obje&ts once perceived by the fenfes, when re- 
ealled to the mind by the power of memory, appear 
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precifely the fame as in the original perception, only Retention 
lefs diftinét*. For example, having feen yefterday a #nd Idea 
{preading oak growing on the bank of a river, and z 
having heard a fhepherd play, and handled a fquare tp, ee 
ftone, we endeavour to recal to our minds thefe objeéts pearance o 
which are now abfent. How is this operation per- fenfble ob 
formed? Do we endeavour to form in our minds pic- See wae 
tures of them or reprefentative images? or, does our Ae 
intellect furvey the types or forms: which, according >‘ memory 
to Ariftotle, thofe objects left in the imagination when * Appendizg 
originally perceived? Neither of thefe things is done. % 2/:ments 
We conceive ourfelves as ftanding in the fame place of Genin 
where we ftood yefterday; upon which we have per- 
ceptions of the objects fimilar in all refpects to the 
perceptions which we had when we employed our eyes, 
our ears, and our hands. ‘The tree appears, as it were, 
before us; faint indeed, but attended with all the ob- 
jets which we obferved around it yefterday: we feem 
to hear the found of the pipe confufedly, and at a di- 
ftance; to move our hands over the ftone, and to feel 
the fame furfaces and the fame angles which we felt in 
the griginal perception. In this recolleétion we are 
not confcious of pictures or images more than in the 
original furvey.. The perceptions feem to be of the 
tree and river themfelves, of the found itfelf; and of 
the itone itfelf, exactly as at the firit; and yet we are 
fatisfied that in the act of remembrance we perceive 
no fuch object asa rea/ tree, pipe, or ftone. ‘That 
thefe are facts, every man muit be convinced who at- 
tends to the energies of his own mind when exerting 
the powers of retention: and therefore it is, in our 
opinion, with no impropriety that Mr Harris fays, we 
may call sense, if we pleafe, a kind of tranfient imagina~ 
tion; and IMAGINATION, On the contrary, @ kind of per- 
manent fenfe: for it thefe two faculties, as far as th 
mind or intellect is concerned, be not the fame, they 
feem to refemble each other much. 65 

2. The primary perception of a vifible obje& is more What ide 
complete, lively, and diftinét, and remains longer in remain ; 
the /enforium, than that of any other objet. We rege 
know likewife by experience, that an idea or Secondary ry, 7 
perception of a vilible object is as much more complete, 
lively, and diftinét, than the idea of any other obje&, 
as wasthe primary perception; and that we remember 
things which we have feen for a longer time than 
founds which we have heard, or than tangible objects 
which we have only handled. Yet there feems to be 
a conitant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are flruck(c) deepef& and in minds the moft retentives, 
fo that if they be not frequently renewed by repeated 
exercife of the fenfes, or by reflection on thofe objects 
which at firft occafioned them, the print(cG), wears. 
out, and at laft there remains nothing to be feen. 
Concerning ideas, it is eafy to remark, that thofe re- 
main longeft and cleareft in the memory which are 
derived from two or more fenfes, efpecially if the fenfe 
of fight be one of the number, or which are ofteneft 
refrefhed by a return of the objects which produced 
them. Hence a man has a longer and more difliné 

; remem- 


(c) Thefe expreffions, which mention ideas as things which are deep firuck, and as. prints which wear 
eut, are the expreffions of Locke. We hope it is needlefs to warn our readers, that they are ufed by 
us as they were by him in a metaphorical fenfe. On thefe fubjeéts it is impoflible to write without me- 
taphor; which, while the meaning is obvious, no man will condemn, who reflects that the words of lan- 
guage were not invented by metaphyficians, and are for the moft part Jiterally fignificant only of fen: 


fible objects. 
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remembrance of what he has feen than of what he has 
ouly heard, of what he has both feen and felt than of 


™ what he has only feen; and the ideas which we have 


of heat/ and cold, of hunger and thirft, and of all thofe 
things which moft frequently affect our fenfes, are ex- 
tremely clear, and are never quite loft whilft the mind 
retains any ideas at all. ) Eee 

3. Memory appears to be a kind of habit, which is 
not always in exercife with regard to things we re- 
member, but is ready to fuggeit them when there is 
occafion. ‘The moft perfect degree of this habit is, 
when the thing prefents itfelf to our remembrance 
fpontaneoufly, and without labour, as often as there 
is occafion. A fecond degree is, when the thing is 
forgotten for a longer or fhorter time, even when there 
is occafion to remember it, and yet at lait fome inci- 


#sE/-dent, fuch as a violent paflion*, which agitates the 
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lual 
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cand after fome labour find it out. 
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whole mind and fenforium, tumbles the idea, as it 
were, out of its dark corner, and brings it into view 
without any fearch. A third degree is, when we catt 
about and fearch for what we would remember, and 
This fearching faculty 
of the foul is by Ariftotle called evtwyeiss by Dr Reid 
and others reminifcence, and by Mr Harris recollection. 
Should it be faid, that what we w// to remember we 
mutt already conceive, as we can will nothing of which 
we have not a conception ; and that, therefore, a will to 
remember a thing, feems to imply that we remember it 
alread y—we an{wer, with Dr Reid, that when we will to 
remember athing, we mutt indeed remember fomething 
relating to it ; but we may have no pofitive idea or con- 
ception of the thing itfelf, bat only of the relation which 
it bears to that other thing which we do remember. 
Thus, one remembers that a friend charged him with 
a commiffion to be exequted at fuch a place, but he 
has forgotten what the commiflion was. He applies 
himfelf to difcever it ; and recolleds that it was given 
by fuch a perfon, upon fuch an occafion, in confequence 
of fuch a converfation : and thus by a train of thought 
he is led to the very thing which he had forgotten 
and wifhed to remember. ‘lo this operation it is not 
always neceflary that the relations between the various 
ideas which the mind turns over be very clofe, or have 
their foundation in nature; for a cafual connection is 
often fufficient. Thus, from feeing a garment, we think 
of its owner; thence of his habitation; thence of woods; 
thence of timber ; thence of fhips; thence of admirals ; 
thence of cannons, iron, furnaces, and forges, &c.”’ 
That, in the procefs of recollection, one idea fhould 
fuggelt another, may be ealily accounted for. When, 
in perception, our minds are expofed to the influence 
of external objects, all the parts and properties, and 
even the accidental variable adjuncts of thefe objects, 
are perceived by full-grown men at the fame time ; fo 
that the whole gropp makes but one impreffion upon 
eur organs of fenfe, and confequently upon the mind, 
By thefe means all the parts of the fmultaneous im- 


ley on preffion +, and confequently of the perception occa- 


fioned by that impreflion, are fo intimately affociated 
or linked together, that the idea of any one of them 


and properties of any thing are more clofely linked 


together, and occur more frequently than any parti-- 


cular variable adjunéts, it is obvious, that by the idea 
of any one of thefe properties, the idea of the reft, 
and of the object itfelf, will be more readily introdu- 
ced than by the idea of any variable adjun@. It 
feems, however, to be certain, that we have no power 
of calling up any idea at pleafyre, but only fuch as 
have a connection, either in nature or by means of 
former aflociations, with thofé that are at any time 
prefent to the mind. Thus the fight, or the idea, of 
any particular perfon, generally enables us to recol- 
lect his name, becaufe his name and his perfon have 
been conftantly affociated together. If that fail to 
introduce the name, we are at a lofs and cannot re- 
collect it at all till fome other affociated circumitance 
help us. In naming a number of words in a fentence, 
or lines in a poem, the end of each preceding word or 
line being cannected with the beginning of the word 
or line which fucceeds it, we can eafily repeat them 
in that order; but we are not able to repeat them 
backwards with any eafe, nor at all till after many 
fruitlefs efforts. By frequent trials, however, we ac- 
quire at laft a facility in doing it, as may be found by 
making the experiment on the names of number from 
one to twenty. It is, indeed, probable, that in the 
wildeft flights of fancy, no fingle idea occurs to us but 
{uch as hada conneétion with fome other idea, percep- 
tion, or notion, previoufly exifting in the mind, as fhall 
be fhown more fully in a fubfequent chapter. 


got 
recurring at any future period, generally introduces Retention 
the ideas of all the reft. But as the neceflary parts 2nd Ideas. 
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4. ‘ Memory appears to depend entirely or chiefly Memory 
upon the flate of the brain *. For difeafes, concuffions gee 
of the brain, {pirituous liquors, and fome poifons, impair the brain. 


or deftroy it; and it generally returns again with the * Hartly. 


return of health, from the ufe of proper medicines ando” Man. 


methods. It is obfervable, too, that in recovering 
from concuffions and other diforders of the brain, 
it is ufual for the perfon to recover the power of re- 
membering the then prefent common incidents. for mi- 
nutes, hours, and days, by degrees; alfo the power 
of recalling the events of his life preceding his illnefs. 
At length he recovers this laft power perfectly ; and 
at the fame time forgets almoft all that paft in his ill- 
nefs, even thofe things which at firft he remembered 
fora day or two. Now the reafon of this feems to be, 
that upon’a perfeét recovery the brain recovers its na- 
tural ftate, and all its former affeGtions and tendencies; 
but that fuch affections or tendencies as took place 
during the preternatural ftate, i.e. during the patient’s 
illnefs, are obliterated by the return of the natural 
ftate.’”? All this we are induced to believe; becaufe, 
though it is a-fa& incontrovertible, that in certain dit 
eafes the memory is impaired, and recovers its vigour 
with the return of health, it is not conceivable that 
the mind itfelf fhould fuffer any change by difeafes, 
concuflions, or f{pirituous liquors, &c. ' 

From thefe facts we are ftrongly inclined to con- 
clude, that the power of the mind, or immaterial (1) prin- 


ciple 


(4) Through the whole of this and the preceding chapters, we have taken it for granted that the fentient 


principle in man is not material. 


This is the common, and, as fhall be fhown afterwards, the mott probable 


opinion ; but whether it be abfolutely certain or not, makes no difference on the theories of fenfation and per- 
ception. ‘Thefe are obvioufly neither figure nor motion, and therefore not fubje€t to the laws which goverm 


the material world, 


. 


SOR Moi leas? 
Retention ciple, by which it remembers paft events, differs not 
and Ideas. from that by which it perceives prefent objedts, In 

3 perception, impreflions are made upon the organs of 
Bete fenfe, which are communicated to the brain ; and, by 
objedis ope- fome unknown means, occafion fenfations which are 
rating on followed by the perception of the external objec. 
08 one When by the power of memory we recal paft objects 
eeresaieat of fenfe, the mind has the fame view of them as in the 

effec in the Original perception, except that they appear fainter, 
brain. lefs diftin€&, and generally more diftant. We have, 

therefore, reafon to conclude, that in the a& of re- 
membrance the brain is affeCted in the fame way, 
though not fo forcibly, as in perception. ‘That me- 
mory depends as much as perception upon the ftate of 
‘the brain, is confirmed by daily experience ; and 
therefore there cannot be a doubt but that external 
objects, operating upon the fenfes, nerves, and brain, 
leave fome permanent effet behind them. What that 
effect precifely is we cannot know, and we need ‘not 
defire to know; but that they leave /ome effect we 
have as good evidence as that the planets are moved 
round the fun by forces of the fame kind with thofe 
by which projectiles are moved on the earth. Could 
we fuppofe that they leave real prints or impreffions be- 
hind them, which we confefs to be very little probable, 
“memory would feem to be nothing but the perceptive 
power of the mind turned to thofe impreffions. If the 
permanent effet of impreffions by external objets be, 
as Dr Hartley fuppofes, only a tendency in the brain 
to vibrate as in the original perception, remembrance 
will refult from the mind’s operating upon the brain 
as in actual perception ; and the reafon that ideas of 
memory are fainter than perceptions of fenfe, is, that 
the former are produced by a fingle, and the latter by 

a double, operation. 

This theory appears to be greatly confirmed by the 
following well-known faéts, that children foon com- 
mit to their memory any thing which they under- 
ftand, and as foon forget it; that the powers of me- 
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gradually mory gradually advance to perfeGtion, and then gra- 


“decays. — dually decay ; and that old men remember more di- 


ftin@tly what they perceived in their youth, than what 
they perceived a year ago. For if the memory 
belonged wholly to the pure intelle&t, and had no de- 
pendence upon the brain, it is not eafy to conceive 
how it fhould. advance towards a ftate of perfe€tion 
and afterwards decay. A being which is unextended 
and indivifible, can fuffer no change either in its ef- 
fence or in its faculties: the ideas which it had once 
retained, it would retain forever. But if memory be 
occafioned by fome relict of fenfe left in the brain, it 
is eafy to fee how all thofe changes fhould take place: 
and therefore, though we have the weight of Dr 
Reid’s authority againft us, we cannot help thinking 
that Ariftotle was in the right, when he imputed the 
fhortnefs of memory in children to this caufe, that 
their brain is too moift and foft to retain impreffions 
made upon it; and that he was likewife in the right, 
when he imputed the defe&t of memory in old men to 
‘the hardnefs and rigidity of the brain, which hinders 
it from receiving any durable impreffion. 

Another argument to prove, that in remembrance 
the mind ats upon fomething left in the brain by 
the imprefflions of fenfe, is this, that nothing can act 
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but where it is prefent. The truth of this axiom is 
acknowledged by Dr Reid, and we believe by all man- 
kind except Dr Prieftley and one or two others, 
whofe paradoxes we fhall confider afterwards. Now 
it is confeffed, that in recollection at leaft the mind is 
active; and therefore it muft aG@, mot upon an object 


which has now perhaps no exiftence, and certainly no 


immediate exiftence, dut upon fomething left by that 
obje& in the brain or fenforium, to which the mind 
is intimately prefent. 

But if this be fo, we may be afked how it comes 
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to pafs that men never confound memory with per ral 
ception, nor fancy that they perceive things whichy,.o4 a 


they only remember? If perception be an inference 
drawn from certain fenfations excited by an impref- 
fion on the brain, and if remembrance refult from the 
mind’s operating upon reli¢ts of thofe impreffions, one 
would think it natural to fuppofe, that in both cafes 
we have actual perceptions, though in the one cafe 
the perception muft be more vivid and diftiné than in 
the other. To this we anfwer, That previous to all 
experience, perception and memory are very probably 
confounded ; and that we believe a man brought into 
the world with all his faculties in their full natu- 
ral perfection, would not inftantly be able to diftin- 
guifh what he remembered from what he perceived. 
This we know to be the cafe with refpe& to imagi- 
nation, a faculty which ftrongly refembles memory ; 
for in dreams, and fometimes even in waking reveries, 
we fancy that we actually perceive things which it is 
certain we can only imagine. A very fhort experi- 
ence, however, would enable this newly created man 
to make the proper diftin@tion between remembrance 
and perception. For let us fuppofe him to be brought 
into a dark room, and foon afterwards a candle to be 
introduced. ‘The candle would give him a vifible fen- 
fation, though not at firft the perception of an exter- 
nal object. Let the candle after fome time be car- 
ried out: the man would retain a vifible idea, which 
he might confound with the actual fenfation. But if, 
whillt this idea remained in his mind, the candle were 
brought back, he would inftantly feel a difference be- 
tween the real fenfation and the idea, when both were 
together prefent to his mind. And having, in fome fuch 
manner as we have already defcribed, acquired the 
power of perceiving external objects by means of his 
fenfes, he would foon difcover, without any effort of 
his own, the difference between actual perceptions and 
the ideas treafured up in his memory. 

The only remaining difficulty which feems to en- 
cumber this theory of remembrance, is, to account for 
the order of fucceffion in which obje&ts recur to the 
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memory, and to which we give the mame of time.—jeas q 
But this difficulty will vanifh when we have afcertain- te the 


ed what time is. At prefent it is fufficient to obferve, 
that our perceptions of external objects remain a cer- 
tain fpace of time in the mind ; that this time is diffe- 
rent, according to the ftrength and other circumftan- 
ces of the impreffion which occafioned the percep- 
tion; and that traces of thofe perceptions, i. ¢. ideas, 
may be recalled after the intervention of other trains 
of ideas, and at very different intervals. If one look 
upon a houfe, and then fhut his eyes, the impreflion 
which it made upon his mind will not inftantly va- 
. nifh : 
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nifh: he can contemplate the houfe almoft as long as 
he pleafes; and, by the help of varions affociated 
circumftances, he may recal the idea feveral years 
afterwards, and refer it to the original perception. 
Before we difmifs the fubje& of retention, it may 
not be improper to take notice of the retentive pow- 
ers of inferior animals. Ariftotle, Locke, Dr Reid, 
and almoft every philofopher of eminence both among 
the ancients and moderns, have maintained, that infe- 
rior animals have memory as well as men; and indeed 
we do not perceive how the fa& can be denied of the 
more perfect animals, and thofe with whofe operations 
we are beft acquainted. A dog knows his matter 
again after a long abfence; a horfe will trace back a 
road which he has but once travelled, often with more 
accuracy than his rider; and it is well known that 
many {pecies of finging birds have a capacity to learn 
‘tunes from the human voice, and that they repeat the 
notes again and again, approaching nearer and nearer 
to perfection, till at laft they fing the tune correctly. 
Thefe phenomena can be accounted for only by fup- 
pofing, that in the brains of the feveral animals traces 
are left by perception, of the fame kind with thofe 
which perception leaves in the brain of man, and which 
are the caufe or occafion of his refhembrance. With 
refpect to this point, the learned author of Ancient 
Metaphyfics differs from his mafter Ariftotle. He al- 
lows that brutes have imagination, but denies that 
they have memory : for (fays he) « memory: neceffa- 
rily implies a fenfe of time, and what is firft and laft ; 
but brutes have no idea of time, or of firft and lait ; 
and it is certain that they have not confcioufnefs or 
reflection, by which only they could review their own 
operations. At the fame time he admits, that imagi- 
nation in the brute ferves the purpofe of memory in 
us ; for whenever he fees the objet that is painted on 
his phantafia, he knows it again, but without any per- 
ception of the time when he firft faw it.’? But that 
a brute, when he fees the objeét which is painted on 
his phantafia, fhould know it again without referring 
it to a former perception, is plainly impoffible. The 
recognifance of any thing confifts in a confcioufnefs 
of its having been perceived before ; and nothing more 
than {uch recognifance is effential to memory. The 
author’s miftake feems to lie in fuppofing that me- 
mory neceflarily implies a fenfe of fome determi- 
nate portion of paft time; but we furely remember 
many things of. which we can. only fay. that we have 
formerly perceived them, without being able to afcer- 
tain the precife period at which we had fuch percep- 
tions. A child has the.ufe of memory fooner than he 
acquires the faculty of {peech ; but he muft heve {po- 
ken and even reafoned before he can have an accurate 
notion of time, which, as fhalk be fhown afterwards, 
arifes from. comparing the fleeting fucceflion of our 


own. ideas with the permanence of ourfelves-and other. 
objects. The author’s diftin@ion between memory 
and imagination feems.to be on all:accounts impro-- 


per. Arriftotle has faid, and faid truly, that there is 


memory .of ideas as well as of fenfible objeéts ; mean- 


ing by ideas general couceptions or propolitions : but 


this reviver of his philofophy is inclined to fay, $* that . 


memory is only of zdeas, ,confequently: belongs only to 
man 3; and that #magination is only of fenfible objets, 
and. confequently belongs both.te man and brute,??— 


Sb 8, 503; 
But furely man remembers what he ‘has /een and felt as Retention 
well as what he has conceived or thought; and if imagi- eign 
nation and memory be properly diftinguifhed by Mr 
Harris, the reverfe of this writer’s doGtrine mutt be 
true, viz. that imagination belongs only to man, and 
memory of fenfible objeéts both to man and brute.— 
We can contemplate in imagimation the idea of 
a centaur or a golden mountain; but we cannot be {aid 
to remember them, for they were never perceived. 
That a dog can contemplate in his imagination the 
idea of a centaur or of a goltlen mountain, we have not - 
the leaft reafon to fuppofe ; but were he not capable 
of viewing reli€ts of fenfe repofed within him, and re- 
ferring them to their original caufes, he could not 
poffibly recognife his mafter after a day’s abfence. 4 
Dr Reid and the fame author agree with Arittotle, the power 
in thinking it probable that brutes have not reminif of recollec- 
cence, or the power of recolleGtion; but there are‘ 
many well attefted faéts which feem to prove the con- 
trary. We fhall mention one which -fell under our 
own obfervation. One of the perfons concerned in 
this work was, when a young man, abfent for five 
months from the houfe of his father. Upon his re- 
turn, a dog of that fpecies which is commonly called - 
the /bepherd’s cur, and which had been in the poffef. 
fion of his father only a few months before his de- 
parture, gazed at him for a few minutes as at any 
other ftranger. he animal then began to walk round ° 
him with looks which foon attracted his notice. Thijs - 
made him call the dog by: the name which he bore jn 
the family, and ftretch out his hand to carefs him, 
when the creature inftantly leaped upon “him with all. 
that appearance of attachment which thofe animals fo 
commonly exhibit upon the return of their matter af. 
ter a few days abfence. If this was not recolleétion, 
we fhould be glad to know. what it was, for we cannot 
diftinguifh it' from recolle&ion in men. Indeed, if 
dogs and fome other animals poffefs, as Ariftotle, 
Locke, and others,: allow them to poflefs, the power 
of memory, and fomething of ratiocination; and. if, as 
Dr Reid exprefsly fays §, « they expect events in the* Z/ays on 
fame order and fucceffion in which they happened be- om fue : 
fore ;” it is not conceivable that they can be wholly ce head , 
deftitute of reminifcence, or the power. of recolleCtion. f 
That-memory is a faculty of the firft importance, Dat 
cannot be denied 3 fince it is obvious, that, without the capable of! 
power of retaining the: ideas and notions which. we improve- - 
receive by the: fenfes and other faculties, we never ment., 
could make any progrefs in the acquifition-of know. 
ledge, but fhould begin every day, nay every hour, . 
in the fame ftate of ignorance in which we are born. 
That it is a faculty capable of improvement by exer- 
cife, and that there are fome methods of exercife bet- 
ter.adapted for this purpofe than ‘others, has been « 
fhown elfewhere.. See Memory: 
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and treatured ie in the memory and imagination, are fenfation ° 
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the original materials of human knowledge. 
comparing thofe ideas with one another, 
fing them into their firtt principles, 
all..our. knowledge in mathematics 
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human 
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Of Simple and indeed all the knowledge which regulates our 
oie condu@ through life. It muft, therefore, be of im- 
Conception Portance to trace the progrefs of the mind in her vari- 
ae Olls OPErations upon thefe materials ; beginning, as fhe 
certainly begins, with that which is moft fimple, and 
proceeding regularly to thole which are more com- 
plex and difficult. 

Now the firft operation of the mind about her 
ideas appears plainly to be that which logicians term 
Simple apprebenfion. Having yefterday obferved a tree 
or any other object, if we contemplate the idea of that 
tree to-day as it remains in the imagination, without 
comparing it with any other idea, or referring it to 
any external object, we perform the operation which 
is called fimple apprehenfion. We conlider fimple ap- 
prehention as an oferation, becaufe the mind in the ap- 
prehenfion of her own ideas is certainly active; fhe 
turns them, as it were, round and round, and views 
them on every fide. 

Simple apprebenfion is a phrafe which is common- 
ly taken to bé of the fame import with the word con- 
ception ; and in the ordinary affairs of lite no confufion 
can arife from an indifcriminate ufe of the two words ; 
but in this article we think it expedient to employ the 
phrafe fmple apprebenfion, to denote the view or con- 
templation of thofe ideas only which the mind by fen- 
fation has actually received from external objects; and 
the word conception to denote the view, not only of 
thofe ideas, but alfo of fuch as the mind fabricates 
to herfelf. Thus, a man may conceive a centaur, but 
we would not choofe to fay that he may apprehend a 
centaur: not that there is any impropriety, perhaps, 
in this laft expreffion ; but as there is certainly a dif- 
ference between apprehending the idea of what has been 
feen or felt, and conceiving that which never exilted, 
perf{picuity requires that thefe different operations be 
expreffed by different names. 

no We have faid that the mind may conceive what 
In what never exifted ; and every man may eafily fatisfy him- 
fenfe f is {elf that what we have faid is true: buat though this has 
Ue citiat een frequently called the creative power of the mind, 
ceive ob- it has in faét no refemblance to creation. The mate- 
jects which rials of all our moft complex and fantaftic conceptions 
never €x- are furnished to our hands by fenfation and reflection ; 
aited. nor can we form one fimple idea which was not origi- 

nally received by fome of our fenfes from external ob- 
jects, or, as fhall be fhown afterwards, one intellectual 
notion which was not acquired by refle€ting on the 
operations of our own minds. ‘T’o explain the pro- 
cefs of fantaftic conception, it is to be obferved, that 
in every fenfible objeét we perceive at once feve- 
ral things, fuch as colour, figure, extenfion, and mo- 
tion or reff, &c. Thefe are the objects of different 
fenfes : but they are not, at leaft by full grown men, 
perceived in fucceffion, but all at once ; whence it 
comes to pafs that the memory, or the imagination, re- 
tains not feveral diftinét and disjointed ideas, but the 
idea of one coloured, figured, and extended obje@. But 
when we compare various objeéts, or the ideas of va- 
rious objects, together, we’ find that in fome refpects 
they agree and in others difagree; i.e. that feveral ob- 
jects affect fome of our fenfes in the fame way, and 
other fenfes differently.. "Thus one globe is black, and 
another white; one black fubftance is circular and 
hard, and another fquare and foft. In the firft in- 
N° 213. 
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fame way, and our fenfe of feeing differently ; in the 
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fecond, the two black fubftances affect our fenfe of fight coned 


in the fame way, and our fenfe of touch differently. 
From obferving this difference among objests by 
means of the different fenfations received from them, 
the mind learns to analyfe its original ideas, which are 
copies of thofe fenfations, into their firft principles, 
and to combine thofe principles in fuch a.manner as to 
form complex ideas of objets which were never ac- 
tually perceivéd by the fenfes. Of the fimple and un- 
mixed principles which compofe thofe compl x ideas, 
there is not indeed one which was not originally re- 
ceived by fome fenfe ; fo that the whole difference be- 
tween complex ideas fabricated by the mind, and 
thofe which are the relicts of fenfation, confifts in the 
order in which the conftituent fimple ideas of each art 
put together. ‘Thus, no man ever faw a mountain of 
pure gold ; and therefore the idea of fuch a mountain 
can be in no human mind as‘a reliét of fenfation : but 
we have all feen pieces of gold of different fizes, and 
we have all feen mountains ; and nothing is more eafy 
than to conceive a piece of gold extended on all fides 
to the fize of a mountain, and rifing out of the earth. 
Again, though no perfon ever faw a centaur, yet it 
ig eafy to conceive the upper parts of a man joined to 
the breaft and fhoulders of a horfe. In thefe initances, 
the complex conceptions are of things which it is in the 
higheft degree probable never hada real exiftence, and 
which it is certain we never perceived as exilting : but 
the fimple ideas of which they are compofed are the 
relits of aétual fenfations; for every one has per- 
ceived as really exifting the body of a horfe and the 
upper parts of a man, and when conceiving a centaur 


he only perceives them to exilt united. That we have ° 


not in the imagination one fimple and. unmixed idea 
which was not left there as a relict of fenfe, every man 
will be convinced who fhall try to ‘conceive a fimpte 
colour or tafte which is totally different from all the 
colours and taftes, and all the fhades and varieties of 
them, which he has -received by fenfation; but his 
fimple ideas, though all received from without, he may 
put together in numberlefs manners, differing from 
any order in which he has ever aétually perceived the 
qualities of external objects exifting. 

Yet even this power of the mind is limited. 


one complex conception. 


; It is This 
impoflible to put together a number of contrary andof 4 
inconfiflent ideas, in fuch a manner as to form of them ™)% 


‘ ed € 
No man, for inftance, can gy 


conceive a thing to be at once white and black, round ene 


and fquare, hard and foft, in motion and at reft.— 


Hence it is a maxim among philofophers almoft uni-— 


verfally received, that though we can conceive many 
things which never a@wally exifted, yet we can form 
no ideas but of fuch things as might poffibly exif. A 
centaur never exifted, but it may be conceived ; for it 
is by no means impoflible that the head of a man might 
be joined to the body of a horfe : but black fnow can- 
not be conceived; for in the complex idea denoted by 
the word /now whitenefs is an effential part, and no- 
thing can be conceived to be both black and white at 
the fame time. From this undoubted faét, that 
we cannot conceive impoffible exiftence, the power 
of conception has by fome writers in certain inttances 
been made a teft of truth. “ In every idea is implied 


1 (lays 


Part I, 
©f Simple(fays Dr Price*) the pofiibility of the exiftence of its 
eee objet ; nothing being clearer, than that there can be 
conception RO idea of an impoflibility, or conception of what 
: cannot exift.”” Jt is an eftablifhed maxim in meta- 
Review of phyfics (fays Flume), that whatever the mind con- 
be principal ceiyes, includes the idea of poffible exiftence; or, in 
Fe riena other words, that nothing we imagine is abfolutely 


impoffible f.””. In a word, it has been admitted by 

LE all philofophers, from Pythagoras to Dr Reid, to be 

7 on axiom as evident and undeniable as any in Euclid, 

| that whatever we can diltinétly conceive is poffible, 

though many ‘things may be poffible, nay, may really 
exift, of which we can form no conception. 

ing This axiom -has been denied by the author of the 

f De Reid Lflays on the Intelleétual Powers of Man; who af- 

efpecing ‘firms, that * any two fides of a triangle may be con- 

ur power ceived to be equal to the third,” as diftinétly as “ any 

Fconcep- two fides of a triangle may be conceived to be greater 

Pp ‘than the third.” This affertion from fuch a man fur- 

: -prifed us as much as any paradox which we ever read ; 

for nothing is more certain, than that we ourfelves can 

‘form no conception of a triangle of which two of the 


lorals. 


2 8r 
Phe fingu- 


‘fides are only equal to the third. We can, indeed, re-’ 


‘folve the propofition into its different parts, and form 
the diftiné& and independent ideas of a triangle, tao 
Sides, and one fide ; and we can likewife form the general 
notion of equality ; but to combine thefe ideas and this 
notion into one individual complex conception, we find 
ta be abfolutely impoffible. A man who knows no- 
thing of triangles, if fuch a man there be, might Jes 
eve Dr Reid that it is a figure of which one of its 
fides is equal to the other two; but fuch a perfon 
would have no conception of the jigure itfelf, but only a 


82 confidence in the Do€tor’s veracity. 
ey What is it to conceive a corporeal thing to exift? Ts 
prted. 


it not to fancy that we view it on all fides, as what 
may be feen, or felt, or {melt, or tafted ? The Door, 
indeed, repeatedly reprobates as the fource of much 
error the notion of ideas as images in the mind; and 
if ideas be taken as real material figures, he is certain- 
ly in the right: But we appeal to the common fenfe 
of mankind, whether every perfon who diftin@ly con- 
ceives a triangle, is not at the time confcious that his 
mind is affected in a manner fimilar, though not fo for- 
cibly, as when he atually views a triangle with his 
eyes ? What other men may feel, they know beft ; but 
ave are as certain that this is the cafe with refped to 
ourfelves, as we are certain of our own exiftence. That 
this affeCtion of the mind is occafioned by fome agita- 
tion in the brain, of the fame kind with that which 
Vor. XI. Part Ii. 
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oceafions actual perception, is highly probable ; but Of Simple 
4 Apprehen- 


whatever be the caufe, the faa is undeniable. 

The Dogtor’s words indeed, taken by themfelves, 
would lead one to think, that by conception he nieans in 
this cafe nothing more than the underftanding of the 
terms of a propofition : but if that be his meaning, 
there was no room for controverfy ; as the great philo- 
fophers Cudworth, Clarke, Price, and Hume, whofe opi- 
nion he is combating, would have been as ready as 
himfelf to allow, that when a man is thoroughly mafter 
of any language, he will find no difficulty in under- 
ftanding the meaning of any particular words in that 
language, however abfurdly thefe words may be put 
together. When Dr Price fays, that ‘ in every idea 
is implied the poffibility of the exiftence of its object, 
nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea of 
impoffibility or conception of what cannot exift,” his 
meaning evidently is, that we cannot mentally contem- 


595 


fien and 


Conception 


yet 


plate or fancy ourfelves viewing any thing corporeal, 


which we might not aétually view with our eyes, or 
perceive by fome other fenfe (1). This is the true 
meaning of conception, which is fomething very ‘differ. 
ent from underftanding the feparate meaning of each 
word in a propofition. 


The learned profeffor, however, appeals to the 


practice of mathematicians for\the truth of his opi- 
nion: and if they be on his fide we muft give up the 
caufe; for in no fcience have we fuch clear ideas, or 
fuch abfolute certainty, as. in mathematical reafonings. 
But it is to be obferved, that the word conception is 
with no propriety applied to abfrad truth, but to real 
or poffble exiftence; nor can we be faid to conceive 
diftinGly a real or pofible objet, unlefs we be able to 
turn it round and round, and view it on all fides.» 
The faculties which are converfant about ah/frad truth 
are the judgment and the reafon ; and truth itfelf con- 
fits in the agreement, as falfehood does in the difa- 
greement, of two or more ideas or terms compared to» 
gether. If thofe ideas about which the judgment is to 
be made can be immediately brought together, without 
the intervention of a third idea, it is impoflible that we 
fhould judge, or, if Dr Reid will have it fo, conceive 
that to be true which is really falfe. If the two ideas 
cannot be immediately brought together, it is impof- 
fible that we fliould form any judgment or conception at 
all about their agreement or difagreement s but we may: 


Suppofe or admit, for the fake of argument, that they 


agree or difagree ; and if that fuppofition condu& te 
a manifeft abfurdity, we then know that the fuppofi- 
tion was falfe. It is, therefore, perfeily agreeable to 

3S the 


(1) Dr Price may be thought by fome to have contradifted in this paflagé what he had afferted in a fore 
mer. He is a ftrenuous advocate for abitraét and general ideas even of material objects : but thofe among the 
moderns who contend the moft zealoufly for thefe, contend for them only as conceptions of the mind which 
can have no poflible exiftence out of it. Were this likewife the opinion of Dr Price, he would certainly have 
fallen into a direct contradition ; but this is not his opinion. His notion of abftra@ ideas feems to be the 
fame with that of Plato, who confiders ideas, not only as the poffibilities of exiftence, but as things actually 
exifting from eternity, uncreated and independent even of the Supreme Mind. Tat Dr Price carries the 
matter thus far, we are unwilling to believe ; but he certainly confiders general ideas as real exiftences indepen- 
dent of our minds, though the immediate objects of our underftanding. That in this notion he is miftaken, 
we fhall endeavour to prove in the next chapter. It is enough for our prefent purpofe to have fhown that he 
does not contradi& himfelf; and that he might with great propriety affirm ‘on his own principles, as well as 
‘upon the principles of thofe who admit not of univerfal ideas, that in ‘every idea is implied the poffibility of 


ats object. 
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Of Simp!cthe max'm ef Price and Hume, that mathematicians 
ee 8 fhould in many cafes prove fome things to be poffible 
0 . . . . 
Conception and others impoffible, which without demonitration 


leery would not have been believed ; becaufe if the ideas 
compared cannot be immediately brought together, no 


Part I, 


to prove them tobe fo. This is the eafe in all their de- Of Simple | 
monftrations ad abfurdum. Conceive (fays Euclid) eek 
right line drawn from one point of the circumference Be vadie 
of a circle to another, to fall without the circle. 1 


conceive this, I reafon from it, until I come to a con- 


ptio 


judgment previous to the demonftration can be formed 
of the truth or falfehood of the propofition ; and if 
it concern not real or poffible exiflence, it is a propo- 
fition with which conception has nothing to do. 

« But (fays Dr Reid) it is eafy to conceive, that, in 
the infinite feries of numbers and intermediate -frac- 
tions, fome one number integral or fractional may 
bear the fame ratio to another as the fide of a fquare 
pears to its diagonal.”” We are fo far from thinking 
this an eafy matter, that if the word conceive be taken 
in the fenfe in which it is ufed by the philofophers 
whofe opinion he is combating, we muft confefs that 
we can form no adequate conception at all of an infi- 
nite feries. When we make the trial, we can only 
bring ourfelves to conceive the real numerical figures 
TiO. 8, ect. Or thie fraGtional parts 4, q. gy» &e.5 
and even here our conception reaches but a {mall way.— 
We have reafon to: believe, that minds of a larger 
grafp can conceive at once more of the feries than we 
can ; and that the Supreme Mind conceives the whole 
of it,if the whole of a mathematical infinity be not a con- 
tradi@tion in terms: but furely no man will fay that he 


_can conceive an infinite feries as he conceives a centaur, 


and have an adequate and diflinG view of it at once. If, 
by conceiving that in an infinite feries fome one num- 
ber may bear the fame ratio to another that the fide 
of a fquare bears to its diagonal, the Doctor only 
means that fuch a fuppofition may be made, his obfer- 
vation is not to the purpofe for which it is brought ; 
for the queftion is not about our power to make fup- 
pofitions of this kind, but about our power to raife in 
our imaginations an adequate and diftin@ mental view 
of poffible or impoffible exiftence. “ To fuppofe 
(fays Johnfon), is to advance by way of argument or 
illuftration, without maintaining the truth of the po- 
fition.”? In this fenfe a man may /uppofe that in an 
infinite feries there may be fome one number which 
bears the fame ratio to another that the fide of a {quare 
bears to its diagonal: but fuch a fuppofition contains 
in it nothing that is pofitive, which conception always 
does; it is only admitting, for the fake of argument, 
a pofition, of the truth or falfehood of which the 
perfon who makes the fuppofition knows nothing.— 
He is only talking of ratios as a blind. man may talk 
of colours. A man born blind may be made to com- 
prehend many of the laws of optics, and may make 
fuppofitions about colours, and reafon from fuch fup- 
politions to a certain extent, as clearly and jultly as 
one who fees ; but will any perfon fay that a man blind 
from his birth can conceive red or green? At is much 
We can 


fequence that is manifeltly abfurd, and from thence 
conclude that the thing which I conceived is impof- 
fible.? If it be indeed true, that Euclid defires his 
readers to conceive a mathematical circle with a line 
drawn from one point of its circumference to another, 
and that line lying without the circle—if he really de- 
fires ‘them to form fuch a complex conception as this, 
we have no hefitation to affirm, that he requires them 
to do what is manifeftly impoffible. ‘The writer of this 
article has not in his cuftody any copy of the elements: 
in the original Greek, and therefore cannot fay with 
certainty what are Euclid’s woids, nor is it of much’ 
importance what they be; for on a queftion which 
every man may decide for himfelf, by looking inte his 
own mind, the authority of Euclid is: nothing.-—The 
propofition to which the Doétor refers, is the fecond 
of the third boek ; and, in the edition of Simpfon, is 
expreffed thus: ‘ If any two points be taken in the 
circumference of a circle, the ftraight line which 
joins them ‘hall fall within the circle.” Every ma- 
thematician who can form an adequate conception of 
a circle and a ftraight line, perceives the truth of 
this propofition inftantly, for it refults neceflarily 
from his conception ; but he who has not an adequate 
conception of a circle, may fland in need of a demon- 
firation to fhow him the -truth: for it is to be ob- 
ferved, that demonftration does not make truth ; it on- 
ly points it out to thofe who cannot perceive it intui- 
tively, juft asa microfcope does not make the hairs on 
a mite’s back, but only brings them within the field 
‘of vifion. 

Were aman who never examined a mite through 
a microfcope, and who has no adequate ideas of the 
infect kingdom, to be afked whether there be hairs on 
a mite’s back? he would probably anfwer that he did 
not know, but he could conceive no fuch hairs. In like 
manner, werea man whohasno adequate conception of a 
mathematical circle, to be afked whether a ftraight line, 
which joins any two contiguous points in the circum- 
ference, could lie without the circle? he would proba- 


-bly anfwer that he did not know. Now it is tobe 


remembered, that the reader of the Elements can have 
no very adequate conception of a circle when he comes 
to the fecond propofition of the third book. ‘The de- 
finition of a circle was indeed given him in the introe 
du@tion to the firft book; but of that/definition he has 
hitherto had occafion to make very little ufe, fo that 
his idea of a circle will be little more accurate than 
that of an illiterate clown, who has no other idea of 
the figure than what he takes from a half-penny or 


the fame with refpect to an infinite feries. 
follow fuch a feries fo far, and may know the ratio by 
which it increafes or decreafes, and reafon from what 
we know with the utmoft certainty : but no man ever 
conceived the whole of aa infinite feries as he conceives 
an individual qbjeét; nor can any reafonings upon the 
nature of it be applied to the queftion of conceiving ” 
impoflible exiltence. 

But ‘ mathematicians often require us (fays Dr 
Reid) to conceive things that are impoflible, in order 


a fhilling. Dr Reid himfelf has elfewhere + well ob- 4 see Ze 
ferved, that *¢ when a youth of moderate parts begins Kames’s | 
to ftudy Euclid, every thing at firft is new to him, Stetches ¢ 
His apprehenfion is unfteady ; “his judgment is feeble; “5? Fa 
and refts partly upon the evidence of the thing, and cea 
partly upon the authority of his teacher: but every to the fir 
time he goes aver the definitions, the axioms, the Sketch 9 
‘elementary. propofitions, more light breaks in upon the his 
him-; the language becomes familiar, and conveys 

clear and fteady conceptions,” In this ftate he cer- 


4 tainly 


art I. 
Df Simple tainly is when he reads for the firft time the fecond 
pei are propofition of the third: book : his conception of a 
ee circle can then be neither clear nor fteady. Our young 
ption ee : 

geometrician, however, mutt allow, that the propofition 
is either true or falfe ; and if he has read the preceding 
bookswith any advantage, he muft have clear and fteady 
conceptions of yt and triangles, and be able to de- 
monttrate many of their properties. “¢ Well (fays Eu- 
clid), though you have no adequate conception of a 
circle, you are well acquainted with plane angles and 
| triangles, and many of their properties: let us fup- 
pofe, if that be poffible, that my propofition is falfe, 
and I will fhow you that the fuppofition is abfo- 
lutely inconfiftent with what you know to be demon- 
flrable or felf-evident truth.” This is all which Euclid 
ean be fuppofed to require, when, in the words of his 
excellent tranflator, he fays, “If it (viz. the ftraight 
‘Jine) do not fall within (the circle), let it fall, if pof- 
fible, without.”? He could not poffibly defire a man 
who has an adequate idea of a circle, to form the po- 
fitive and complex conception of that figure, with a 
ftraight line touching two points of the circumference, 
and yet lying on the outfide of the circumference ; be- 
caufe all his figures and lines are mere conceptions, 
and not real material things; and fuch a requeft would 
have been the fame thing as if he had faid, Conceive 

what cannot be conceived (x). 

We have infifted the longer on this point, becaufe 
we think it of the higheft importance : for were it in- 
deed true, that we could conceive impoffible exiftence, 
the confequences would be very melancholy, Thefe 
sonfequences it is needlefs to enumerate. Our rea- 
ders will perceive, that if we could put together in- 
confiftent ideas of fenfible objets, and view them fo 
united as one confiftent whole, nothing is clearer than 
that our faculties would be contrived to deceive us, and 
we would be doomed tocheerlefs and univerfal fcepticifm. 


Cuap.IV. Of AsstTrAcTION and GENERAL 
IDEAS. 


83 Every fenfible obje€t is an individual, and differs 
Every fen- in many refpeéts from every other obje&. -As fuch 
fible objet it is perceived by the fenfes ; and ideas being nothing 


‘and ever : . : ; s 
Rica sre y more than relicts of fenfation preferved in the imagi- 
mividual, nation or memory, every idea muft of courfe be an 
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individual, as much as the obje& to which it refers. Of Abftrac- 
But all fcience, whether mathematical, moral, -or me- pyiale 
taphyfical, is converfant about general truths ; and if Nt 
truth confift, as we have already obferved,. and thall ——~—~_ 
more fully evince afterwards, in the agreement or co- 
incidence of ideas, how, it may be afked, can gene- 
ral truth refult from the comparifon of particular ideas? 
To get rid of this difficulty, many philofophers, both 
ancient and modern, pretend that the mind is furnifh- 
ed with general ideas, from a comparifon of which re- 
fult general propofitions applicable to many individu- 
als. Philofophers, indeed, have differed in opinion 
refpeCting the.fource of thofe ideas; fome of the an- 
cients deriving them immediately from the fupreme 
mind to the human, whilft almoft all the moderns fay 
that they are framed by abftraction, and therefore call , 
them ab/trad ideas. 84 
The doétrine of ab/frad ideas has been fo fairly The doe~ 
ftated, and, in our opinion, fo completely overturned, (1 of ab- 
{tract ideas 
by Bifhop Berkeley, that we fhall content ourfelves gated, and 
with abridging what he has faid on the fubjet, and 
obviating fome cavils which have lately been urged 
againft his reafoning. , “ It is agreed on all hands 
(fays that learned and ingenious prelate +), that the : niin i 
qualities or modes of things do never really exiit each Prtacple of 
of them apart by itfelf and feparated from all others; Human 
but are mixed, as it were, and blended together, feve- Knowledges 
ral in the fame obje&. But, we are told, the mind be- 
ing able to confider each quality fingly, or abftracted 
from thofe other qualities with which it is united, 
does by that means frame to itfelf abftra& ideas. For 
example: There is perceived by fight an object ex- 
tended, coloured, and moved: this mixed or compound 
idea, the mind refolving into its fimple conftituent 
parts, and viewing each by itfelf exclufive. of the 
reft, does frame the abftrat ideas of extenfion, colour, 
and motion. Not that it is poffible for colour or mo- 
tion to exift without extenfion ;“ but only that the 
mind can frame to itfelf by abfraéion the idea of co- 
lour exclufive of extenfion, and of motion exclufive of 
both colour and extenfion. Again, the mind having 
obferved, that in the particular extenfions perceived by 
fenfe, there is fomething common and alike in all, 
and fome other things peculiar, as this or that figure 
or magnitude, which diftinguifh them from one ano- 
ther; it confiders apart, or fingles out by itfelf, that 
a5 4 which 


(x) Principal Campbell, treating of the commonly received doétrine of abftra&ion, and having fhown, 
that though Locke has in one paflage of his immortal work expreffed himfelf on the fubje in terms unin- 
telligible, his fentiments on the whole differed little from thofe of Berkeley and Hume, adds— Some of the 


greateft admirers of that eminent philofopher feem to have overlooked entirely the preceding account of his 
fentiments on this fubje& ; and, through I know not what paffion for the paradoxical (I fhould rather fay the 


impoflible and unintelligible), have fhown an amazing’ zeal tor defending the propriety of the hafty expreflions 
which appear in the paflages formerly referred to. Has not the mind of man (fay they) an unlimited power 


in moulding and combining its ideas? 
and combining its ideas. 


The mind, it muft be owned, hath an unlimited power in moulding 
It often produces wonderful forms of its own out of the materials originally fup- 


plied by fenfe; forms indeed of which there is no exemplar to be found in nature :—centaurs and griffins, 


Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dtre. 
§ ny ? 


Bot ftill it muft not attempt abfolute impoffibilities, by giving to its creature contradiGtory qualities. It 
muft not attempt to conceive the fame thing to be black and white at the fame time; to be no more than 
three inches long, and yet nat lefs than three thoufand ; to conceive two or more lines to be both equal and 


ainequal ; the fame angle to be at once acute, obtufe, and right ;” 


or, we may add, the two fides of a tri- 


angle to be not greater than the third. See Philo/ophy of Rhetori, vol. ii. p. 108, &e. 
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making thereof a moft abftract idea 
of extenfion, which is neither line, furface, nor folid, 
nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an idea entire- 
So likewife the mind, 
by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by 
fenfe that which diftinguifhes them one from another, 
and retaining that only which is common to all, makes 
an idea of colour in abftra@, which is neither red, nor 
blue, nor white, nor any other determinate colour. 
And as the mind frames to itfelf abftra& ideas of qua- 
lities or modes, fo does it by the fame precifion or 
mental feparation attain abftra& ideas of the more 
compounded beings, which include feveral coexiftent 
qualities. For example: The mind having obferved 
that Peer, Fames, and Fobn, refemble each other in 


, certain common agreements of fhape and other quali- 


ties, leaves. out of the complex or compounded idea it 
has of Peter, Fames, and any other particular man, 
that which is peculiar to each, retaining only what 
is common to all, and fo makes an abraét idea 
wherein all the particulars equally partake, abftracting 
entirely from and cutting off all thofe circumftances 
and diffgrences which might determine it to any par- 
ticular exiftence, After this manner, it is faid, we 
come by the abftraét idea of man, or, if you pleafe, 
humanity or human nature : in which, it is true, there 
is included colour, becaufe there is no man but has 
fome colour; but then it can be neither d/ack nor 
white, nor any particular colour, becaufe there is no 
one particular colour wherein all men partake. So 
hikewife there is included ftature ; but then it is nei- 
ther tall, ftature, nor low ftature, nor middle ftature, 
but fomething abftrafted from all thefe ; and fo of the 
reft. Moreover, there being a great variety of other 


€reatures that partake in fome parts, but not-<all, of 
the complex idea of man ; the mind, leaving out thofe 
parts which are peculiar to man, and retaining thefe 
only which, are common, to all the living creatures, 
frameth the idea of anima/; which abftraés not only 
from all particular men, but alfo from all birds, beats, 


fithes, and infeé&ts. The conftituent parts of the ‘ab- 
ftra& idea of animal, are body, life, fenfe, and {pon- 
taneous motion. By dody, is meant body without any 


particular fhape or figure, there being no one fhape or 


figure common to all animals, without covering either 
of hair or feathers or fcales, &c. and yet not naked ; 
hair, feathers, feales, and nakednefs, being the diftin- 


guifhing properties of particular animals, and for that 


reafon left out of the abfrad idea. Upon the fame 
account, the fpontaneous motion muft be neither 
walking, nor flying, nor creeping :. it is neverthelefs, 
motion; but what that motion is, it is not. eafy to con- 
ceive. “ 

“Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 


verted; and ab/tradling their ideas (continues the Bifhop), they beft 


can tell; for myfelf, I find indeed that I have a facul- 
ty of imagining or reprefenting to myfelf the ideas 
of thofe particular things which 1 have perceived, and 
of varioufly compounding and dividing them. 1 can 
imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of 
a man joined to the body of a horfe. 1 can confider 
the hand, the eye, the nofe, each by itfelf abftraGed. 
or feparated from the reft of the body. But then, 
whatever hand or eye I imagine, it mult have fome 
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particular fhape, and fome particular colour. Like. Of Abftrae 


wife the idea of man that I frame to myfelf, mutt 
be either of a white, or a black, or a tawney, a 
ftraight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a middle. 
fized man. I cannot by any effert of thought con- 
ceive the abftraG@t idea above defcribed. To be plain,. 
T own myfelf able to abftra& in one fenfe, as when I 
confider fome particular parts or qualities feparated 
from others with which, though they are united in 
fome objects, yet it is poflible they may really exift 
without them. But I deny that I can abftra& one 
from another, or conceive feparately thofe qualities 
which it is impoffible fhould exift fo feparated; or 
that I can frame a general notion by abftraGting from 
particulars in the manner aforefaid; and there are 
grounds to think moft men will acknowledge them- 
felves to be in my cafe.” 


tion and | 
general. 
Icease. 
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To think this, there are indeed fuch good grounds, thown to. 
that it is probable fome of our readers, little conver-be ablurds 


dant with the writings of modern metaphylicians, are 
by this time difpofed to fufpeét, that the Bifhop in 

his zeal may have mifreprefented the doétrine of aé- 

Jfrradion; as no man in his fenfes, who is not perverted 
by fome darling hypothefis, can fuppofe himfelf ca- 
pable of tagging together fuch monftrous inconfiften- 
cies, as magnitude which is neither large nor fmall, 

and colour which is neither white, red, green, nor 
black, &c. But that the ingenious prelate, in hiss 
account of this proceds of lopping and pruning, as Mr: 
Harris contemptuoufly, but moft properly, terms it, 
has not exaggerated in the {malleft degree, is apparent 
from the following account of adfradion given by Mr 
Locke. 
obvious. or ealy to children, or the yet unexercifed 

mind, as particular ones. If they feem fo to. 
grown men, it is only becaufe by conftant and familiar. 
ufe they are made fo: for when we nicely refled. 
upon them, we fhall find that general ideas are fice. 
tions and contrivances. of the mind. that carry diffi- 

culty with them, and do not fo eafily offer themfelves 
as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not. 
require fome pains and {kill to form the general idea. 
of a triangle (which is yet none of the moit abftra&, 
comprehenfive, and difficult)? for it muft be neither 


oblique nor reétangle, neither equilateral, equicrural,. 
In efs.. 


nor {calenon, but al/ and none of thefe at once. 
fect, it is fome thing imperfe& that cannot exift, an idea 
wherein fome parts of feveral different and incon/i/fent 
ideas.are put together.” ‘* Surely (to ufe the words 


“ Abjirad ideas {ays that writer) are not fo. 


of principal Campbell *) the bare mention of this hy-* Psio/opby 
pothefis is equivalent to a confutation. of it,, fince ito Réctoricn | 


really confutes itfelf.”’? But if any man has the fae 
culty of framing in his mind fuch an idea of a tri- 
angle as is here defcribed, it would be. vain. in. us to: 
difpute with him ;. for we are poffeffed of no fuch fae 
culty,. and therefore would fight on unequal terms. 
All we have to defire is, that the reader would 
fully and certainly inform himfelf whether he has fuch 
an idea or not ;, and this.can be no hard tafk.to pers 
form. What is more eafy for any one than to look 


a little into his own thoughts, and there try whether | 


he has, or can attain to have, an. idea of colour feparated: 
from all extenfion; of extenfion, which is.neither great nor 
Jmall ; of tafe, which is neither /weet nor. bitters. nor 
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ac: acid, not agreeable, nor difagreeable ; or the general idea perfe& eafe be diftinguithed and disjoined in our ‘con- yy ashe sy 
: 10A an 


me (fays he) from attending to the whitenefs of the 
paper before me, without applying that colour to 
any other obje&t ?? We know nothing indeed which 
can hinder any man from performing this operation, 
which is daily and hourly performed by infants; but 
will the Doétor fay, that he can attend to colour, or 
conceive it, ab{lracted from the paper and every other 
furface? We are perfuaded he will not, though he 
immediately adds, ‘‘ the whitenefs of this individual 
objet is an abftraé conception”? Now we fhould ra- 
ther have thought, that, confiftent with his own no- 
tions of colour, he would have called the whitenefs of 
the paper a concrete quality, and his own conception of 
it a particular and concrete conception. If he conceives 
the whitenefs as feparated from the paper, it is no 
longer the whitenefs of that individual object : and he 
muft either conceive it as abftraCted from a// objects, 
which is plainly impoffible: or he muft conceive it as 
inhering in fome other objeé&t; and then neither the 
quality of whitenefs, nor his conception of it, is ab- 
itract and general, but concrete and particular. He 
affirms, however, ‘that in abftraction, ftri€tly fo call- 
ed, he can perceive nothing that is difficult either to 
be underftood or prattifed.’’? This is going much 
farther into the dotrine than Mr Locke went ; for 
he owned that there was much difficulty in it. Let 
us fee how it becomes fo eafy to Dr Reid. ‘ What 
can be more eafy (fays he) than to diftinguifh the 
different attributes which we know: to belong to a 
fubje& ? Ina man, for inftance, to diftinguifh his fize, 
his complexion, his age, his fortune, his birth, his pro- 
feffion, and twenty other things that belong to him.” 
All this indéed, and much more, we can do with.the 
utmoft eafe ;. but this is not abftraGtion, ftriétly fo 
called, nor any thing like abftraétion. We ditftinguifh 
the fize, the complexion, the age, &c. of the man, from 
one another: but {till we conceive them all as.4is qua- 
lities ; nor is it poflible, at leaft for us, te abjfraé them 
from him, without conceiving them asthe qualities of 
fome other man; fo that. our conceptions are all con-. 
crete and particular. ‘ It ought likewife to be ob- 
ferved (fays the Profeffor), that attributes may with 


another. It is therefore certain, that attributes, which 
in their nature are abfolutely infeparable from their 
fubje&t and from one ‘another, may be disjoined in our 
conceptign ; one cannot exi/t without the other, but 
one can be conceived without the other.” 
this from being a matter of certainty, that in every 


So far is: 


poffible fenfe in which we can underftand the word ° 


conception, it apppears to us as evidently fai/e, as that 
three and two are equal to nine. It is indeed not dif- 
ficult to diftinguith in a body its folidity from its ex- 
tenfion, and its weight from both: but can we diftin~ 
guifh them out of the body? or, to fpeak in plain 
language, can we conceive /olidity as feparated from 


all extenfion and all weight ? Unlefs this can be done, 


and by ws it cannot be done, there is no abffraction 
Jiriély fo called.» It is indeed eafy to conceive folidity 
or extenfion abitraéted from any one individual object. 


ra 


but how is it done? Why, by transferring your ate - 


tention to fome other individual objec. ‘Thus, we can 
eafily conceive /olidity or extenfion feparated from a 
guinea, for inftance ; but it is only by transferring our 
thoughts to another body, a piece of filver, or a ball 
of lead, &c. and our. conceptions in both cafes are. 
particular and concrete. 


As we think this opinion of Dr Reid’s refpecting _. 


ABSTRACTION both ill-founded and of dangerous con- 
fequences, we have exprefled our diffent from it in 
{trong terms; and-in doing. fo we have. only followed 
the example fet us by himfelf when diffenting from the 
theories of Hume and Berkeley. But we are fo tho- 
roughly convinced that the Doctor's acutenefs is 
fuperiorto our own(1), that. we are not without our 
fears that we may have miftaken his meaning. We 
are confcious that we have not wilfully mifreprefented 
it; and to enable our readers to judge for themfelves 
between him and us, we fhall lay before them his defini- 
tion of general conceptions in his own words. - 


a1 OF triangle, which is neither ob/igue nor rectangle, equi- ception, which cannot be aétually feparated in the fub- “Or ay 
crural, equilateral, nor feaienon, but all and none of thefe je&.’”? They may be fo in his conception, but cer- 5 rei 

at once (L)? tainly not in ours ; for we can conceive nothing which ss: 

Dr Reid having denied that there are or can be may not actually exift. “ Thus (continues he) I can cee 

i in the mind any ideas of fenfible objects, rejects of ina body diftinguifh its folidity from its extenfion, 

courfe the doétrine of adffra@ general ideas, whilft he and its weight from both. In extenfion, 1 can di- | 
. maintainsyin fact the fame thing, only fubftituting the ftinguith length, breadth, and thicknefs ; yet none of 
cas. word @nception for the word idea. ‘ What hinders thefe can be feparated from the body, or from one 
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That there are in every language general terms, is Terms, 
known to all mankind : for fuch are all fubftantives, how they~ 


proper names excepted; .and all adjeGtives. But.‘¢ it 
is impoffible (fays the Doétor*) that words can have 


a 
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a general fignification, unlefs.there be conceptions in, 7 powers 
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(x) “If fuch’an extraordinary faculty (abftraétion) were poflible, I cannot for my part conceive-what pur- 


pofe it could ferve. 


in the mind; and the whole of its power and- ufe in thinking is fuppofed to arife from an exaét con- 
formity to. its archetype. What then is thé ufe or power of that idea, to which there: neitheris nor can 
be any archetype in nature, which is merely a creature of the brain, a monfter that bears not the like- 
nefs of any thing in the univerfe !??—— Philbofophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 110. 


(x) Notwithftanding this declaration, 


that we are guilty of prefumption when we examine the Doétor’s opinions. 


which is made with the. greateft fincerity, we do not’ apprehend 


Berkeley and Hume were: 


An idea hath been defined by fome logicians, the form or refemblance of a thing . 


certainly. as acute as any metaphyfician who has fucceeded them; yet their opinions have been canvafles- 
without ceremony, and to much advantage, . d/iquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 
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the mind of the fpeaker and of the hearer, of shings(™) 
that are general, It is to fuch that I give the name 


of general conceptions ¢ and it ought to be obferved, that 


they take this denomination, not from the a& of the 
mind in conceiving, which is an individual a@; but 
from the obje€t or thing conceived, whichis general.”’ 
Now, whatever is conceived, muft be either external to 
the mind, or prefent with it. But the Doéor himfelf 
acknowledges, ‘* That all the objects we perceive are 
individuals, Every obje@ of fenfe,- of memory, or of 
confcioufnefs, is an individual objeé. All the good 
things we enjoy or-defire, and all the evils we feel or 
fear; muft come from individuals; and I think we may 
venture to fay, that every creature which God has 
made in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth, is an individual.”? If this 
be fo, and no man can call,it in queltion, it is obvious 
that we can have no general conception of any thing ex- 
ternal. The ad of conceiving is an individual ad ; and 
therefore the only thing which can be general, mult be 
fomething prefent with the mind, and different from 
the mere ad of conceiving: But-what can this be, if not 
what Berkeley and others call an zdea? and how can 
we have an idea of which we are not confctous? yet 
every thing of which we are confcious Dr Reid him- 
felf acknowledges to be an individual. 

But if the doétrine generally received refpeGing ab- 
ftraG&t ideas be fo very abfurd as it has appeared in our 
reprefentation, how comes it to be fo prevalent .among 
the acuteft philofophers? To this we anfwer, that thofe 
philofophers have certainly in this inftance been im- 
pofed upon by the ftruéture of language. Every ad- 
jeQiive and every fubftantive, proper names excepted; 
are words of general fignification ; and all fcience is 
converfant about general truth: but as words are faid 
to be fignificant, not of things, but of ideas; and as 
truth refults from the agreement or coincidence of 
ideas; it has been haftily fuppofed, that without gene- 


val ideas there could have been neither general terms 


nor general truth, This is plaufible, but it is not fo- 
lid. Every obje& which affects our fenfes is an indi- 
vidual obje&t ; but we perceive that two or more ob- 
jects which affet fome of our fenfes very differently, 
affe&t others of them in precifely the fame way. Thus, 
the paper upon which one writes, the fnow which he 
perceives from his window, and the milk which he 
may ufe at breakfaft, affe& his fenfes of touch and 
tafte very differently, but they prefent the fame appear- 
ance to hiseye. This diverfity in the one cafe he be- 
Hteves to proceed from different power8 or qualities in 
the feveral objects ; and the famenefs of appearance in 
the other, from fimilar qualities in thefe obje@s. To 
the fimilar qualities, ‘though he can frame no idea of 
them abitracted from every individual obje&, he gives 
one common name; and calls every obje& which pre- 
fents the fame appearance to his eye that fhow does, a 
white obje&t ; where the word white does not ftand for 
an abltraét idea, but for a quality inherent in one or 
more objects. Hence the origin of adjeGtives in lan- 
guage, which denote more than can be expreffed by 
any clafs of fubftantives; for every adjeCtive, befides the 
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power of a name, includes in itfelf the force of a con-OfA 


junGion, See Grammar. - 
The other clafs of general terms comprehends fub- 
ftantives: of which the origin is as follows. The ob- 


jects about which we have occafion to {peak or write 


are fo numerous and fo flu€tuating, that if every indi- 


‘vidual had a proper name, a complete language could 


never be formed. But as there are not perhaps ia na- 
ture two objects that appear to us fimilar in all re- 
{pects, fo are there not in nature two objeéts which 
affect al/ our fenfes differently. The mind, therefore, 
either actually percelving two or more objects at once, 
or contemplating the ideas left by two or more objects 
in the memory, perceives, by its intellective power, im 
what refpects they agree and in what they difagree. 
Ifthe agreement be ftriking, and in more qualities 
than one, it combines the feveral individuals into one 
clafs or {pecies, giving to the whole a common name, 
which equally denotes the fpecies and every individual 
belonging to it.) Thus, obferving that Peter, James, 
and John, agree in having the fame ere& form, in 
walking on two legs, in having hands, &c. and in be- 
ing endowed with reafon, we combine thefe three, and 
all other individuals which we perceive to agree in the 
fame ftriking and important qualities, into one f{pecies, 
to which we give the name of man—a word which 


equally denotes the whole fpecies and every individual. 


of it. Again, contemplating feveral figures, which all 
agree in the circumftance of being bounded by three 
{traight lines meeting one another fo as to form three 
angles, we call the whole clafs of figures and each indi- 
vidual by the name of ¢riangle—though it may be im- 
poflible to contemplate any number of triangles with- 
out perceiving that all the angles of one are acute; 
that one angle of another is a right angle; and that in 
the third there is one angle obtufe: but the word ¢ri- 
angle, unlefs it is limited in its fignification by the ad- 


_dition of an adjeCtive, is equally expreffive of an acute- 


angled triangle, a right-angled triangle, and an obtufe- 
angled triangle. By thus arranging individuals ac- 
cording to their meft confpicuous qualities, we may 
combine all the obje&s exifting into fo many clafles or 
{pecies, which fhall be afterwards known by as many 
names; but of each fpecies we neither have, nor ean 
have, any other idea than that of a multitude of fimilar 

individuals, 
As our acquaintance with nature enlarges, we dif- 
cover refemblances ftriking and important between one 
fpecies and another, which naturally begets the notion 
of a higher clafs called a genus. From comparing man 
with beafts, birds, fifhes, and reptiles, we perceive that 
they are all alike poffeffed of life, or a principle of fen- 
fation and action, and of an organifed body: hence we 
rank them all under a higher clais or genus, to which 
we give the name of animal; which equally denotes the 
whole genus, each /pectes comprehended under the ge- 
nus, and every individual of every /pecies. Thus, ani- 
mal isa genus; many, beaft, bird, are fo many /pecies com- 
prehended under that genus; and Peter, James, and 
Fobn, are individuals of the {fpecies man. Peter, Famesy 
and ‘Yobn, are proper names, denoting each an indivi- 
dual; 
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(™) He tells us foon afterwards, that there are no things general. How is the exc paflage to be reeen- 
eiled with the other? 
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dual; man, beaft, bird, are /pecific terms, denoting each 
a whole /pecies comprifing many individuals ; and animal 
is a genera/ term, becaufe it denotes a whole genus, com- 


, prehending under it /everal /pecies, of which each con- 


mand 


fren 
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fits of many individuals; and the general term denotes 
either the whole genus, all the /pecies, or any individual 
of all the fpecies.. This is the whole myltery of ad- 
firattion: they are merely terms, that in ftri€inefs of 
{peech are general and abjfra#; and even thefe are ge- 
neral only as _figns, of which the fuil fignification can- 
not always be reprefented by any conceivable idea. 

“ It is a received opinion {fays Bithop Berkeley), 
that language has no other end but the communicating 
of our ideas, and that every fignificant name ftands for 
an idea. This being fo; and it being withal certain, 
that names, which yet are not thought altogether infig- 
nificant, do not,always mak out particular conceivable 
ideas; it is flraight way concluded that they ftand for ab- 
fira@ notions. ‘hat there are many names in ule a- 
mongft {peculative men, which do not always fuggeft 
to others determinate particular ideas, is what nobody 
will deny : and a little attention will difcover, that it 
is not neceflary, even in the ftricteft reafonings, that 
fignificant names, which ftand for ideas, fhould every 
time they are ufed excite in the underftanding the ideas 
they are made to ftand for. In reading and difcour- 
fing, names are for the moft part ufed as letters in al- 
gebra; in which, though a particular quantity be mark- 
ed by cach letter, yet to proceed right, it is not re- 
quifite that in every ftep each letter fuggeft to our 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to 
fland for.’ The fame thing is true of ideas, which 
as well as names are often ufed merely as figns repre- 
fenting a whole clafs; and on that account they may 
be called general, though every idea is in itfelf ftrictly 
particular. Thus, ‘ Ain idea, which confidered in 
itfelf is particular, becomes general by being made to 
reprefent or ftand for all other particular ideas of the 
fame fort. To make this plain by an example, fuppofe 
a geometrician is demonftrating the method of cutting 
a line in two equal parts: He draws, for inftance, a 
block line of an inch in length: this, which in itfelf is 
a particular line, is neverthelefs, with regard to its fig- 
nification, general ; fince, as it is there ufed, it repre- 
fents all particular lines whatfoever: fo that what is 
-demonftrated of it is demonftated of all lines, or, in 
other’ words, of a line in general. And as that parti- 
cular line becomes general by being’ made a fign; fo 
the name line, and the idea of aline in the imagination, 
either of which taken abfolutely is particular, by sing 
figns are made general likewife. And as the former 
owes its generality, not to its being the fign of an ab- 
ftra& or general line, but of all particular right lines 
that may poflibly exift; fo the latter, the name and 
the idea, muft be thought to derive their generality 
froms the fame caufe, namely, the various particular 
lines which each of them indifferently denotes.” A- 
gain, when one demonftrates any propofition concern- 
ing triangles, it is to be fuppofed that he has in view 
to demonftrate an univerfal truth ; yet the particular 
triangle which he confiders muft be either equilateral, 
ifofceles, or fcalenon; for a plain triangle, which is 
none of thefe, can neither exift nor be conceived. But 
whether it be of this or that fort is of no importance, 
as any of them may equally ftand for and reprefent all 


rectilineal triangles, and on that account be denomi-? Of Abftrac. 
nated univer/al. pte 7 
This doctrine refpeCting names and ideas being ufed eed 
merely as /igns, has been adopted by almolt every fub- om )—ened 
{equent philofopher; and by Principal Camptell it 
has been illuftrated with perfpicuity and acutenefs 
every way worthy of the author of the Differtation on 
Miracles. ‘In confirmation of this do¢trine (fays 
he *), it may be obferved, that we really think -by * Philofepby 
figns, as well as fpeak by them. All the truths which % Récteric~ 
contftitute fcience, which ‘give exercife to reafon, and 
are difcovered by philofophy, are general; all our 
ideas, in the ftricteft fenfe of the word, are particular, 
All the particular truths about which we are conver- 
{ant are properly hiftorical, and compofe the furniture 
of memory. Nor do I include under the term hiftoria 
cal the truths which belong to natural hiftory; for ever 
thefe too are general. Now, beyond particular truth. 
ot hiftorical faéts, firft perceived and then remembered, 
we fhould never be able to proceed one fingle ftep.in 
thinking any more than in converfing, without the ufe 
of figns. ‘ 
‘‘ When it is affirmed that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, there cannot be an affirmation which is more 
perfectly intelligible, or which commands a fuller af- 
fent. If, in order to comprehend this, I recur to 
ideas, all that I canvdo is to form a notion of fome in- 
dividual whole, divided into’a certain number. of parts _ 
of which it is conftituted ; fuppofe of the year, divided 
into the four feafons. Now all that. I can be faid 
to difcern here is the relation of equality between this 
particular whole and its component parts. If I recur 
to another example, J only perceive another particular 
truth. 'The fame holds of a third and of a fourth. 
But fo faram I, after the perception of ten thoufand. 
particular fimilar inftances, from the difcovery of the 
univerfal truth, that if the mind had not the power of 
confidering things as figns, or particular ideas as _re- 
prefenting an infinity of others, refembling in one cire 
cumftance though totally diffimilar in every other, I 
could not fo much as conceive the meaning of an univer-. 
faltruth. Hence it is that fome ideus, to adopt the ex- 
preffion of Berkeley, are particular in their natures but gé- 
neral in their repre/entation.”” be 9F 
But if in univerfal propofitions, ideas. particular in be te 
themfelves be ufed only as the figns of others, it may ats a 
be demanded, how we can know any propofition to be themfelves,. 
true of all the ideas which are reprefented by the feive to dey 
fign? For example, having demonftrated that the cna 
three angles of an ifofceles reCtangular triangle are aa vi 
equal to two right ones, how can we conclude that becaule 
this afletion therefore agrees to all other triangles 
which have neither a right angle nor two equal fides ? 
T’o this queftion Bifhop Berkeley and Principal Camp- 
bell give the following anfwer: Though the idea we 
have in view whilft we make the demonftration be that 
of an ifofceles reftangular triangle, whofe. des are of 
a determinate length, we may yet be certain that the 
demonftration extends to all other reétilineal triangles 
of what fort or bignefs foevers for this plain reafon, 
that neither the equality nor determinate length of the 
fides, nor the right angle, are at all concerned in the 
demonttration. It is true, the idea or diagram we 
have in view includes all thefe particulars; but then 
there is not the leat mention made. of them in the 
proof 


be 
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‘Of Abftrae- proof of the propofition. It is not faid the three the conne@ion which fubfifts between words and things, Of; 
gyi baat angles are equal to two right angles, decau/e one of or even between words and ideas, is in its origin ar- © 
vicas, them isa right angle, or becaufe the fides comprehend- bitrary ; and yet its effec upon the mind is much the ‘ 

<feamry—e/ ing it are of equal lengths which fufficiently fhows fame with that of the natural connection between ideas . 


Ideas. 
‘that the right angle might have been oblique and. the 
fides unequal ; and for all that the demonftration have 
held good. — In every one of Euclid’s theorems, a par- 
“ticular triangle, and a particular parallelogram, and a 
particular circle, are employed as figns to denote all 
“triangles, all parallelograms, and all circles. When a 
-geometrician makes a diagram with chalk upon a 
«hoard, and from it demonttrates the property of a 
{traight-lined figure, no fpetater ever imagines that 
he is demonttrating-a property of nothing elfe but that 
individual white figure, five inches long, which is before 
~him.—Every one is fatisfied that he 1 demonttrating 
“a property of all of that order, whether more or lefs ex- 
-tenfive, of which it is both an example and a’ fign; 
wall the order being underftood to- agree with it in cer- 
tain characters, however ‘different -in other refpects. 
Nay, what is more, the mind with the utmoft facility 
extends or contracts the reprefentative power of the 
fign as the particular occafion requires. Thus the 
“fame equilateral triangle will with equal propriety 
“ferve for the demonitration, not only of a property of 
“all equilateral triangles, but of a property of all ifo- 
“{celes triangles, or even of a property of all triangles 
whatever. Nay, fo-perfe@tly is this matter underftood, 


that if the demonftrator in any part fhould recur to 
fome property belonging to the particular figure he 
‘hath -conftru€ted, but not effential to the kind men- 
tioned.in the propofition, and which the particular 
figure is folely intended to reprefent, every intelligent 
aiteiees would inflantly deteét the fallacy : So entire- 
ly for all the purpofes of fcience doth a particular ferve 


for a whole fpecies or genus. Now, why one vifible 

individual fhould in our reafonings ferve without the 

{malleft inconvenience as a fign for an infinite number, 

and yet one conceivable individual, or a particular idea 
of imagination, fhould not be adapted to anfwer the 
fame end, it will, we imagine, be utterly impoffible 
“to fay (n). ! 

It muft, however, be confeffed, that there is a con- 
fiderable difference in kind, between ideas ufed as figns 
and the general terms of any language. Amongtt all 

“the individuals of a {pecies, or even of the hicheft ge- 
nus, there is ftill a natural conneétion, as they agree 
in the fpecific or generic charaéter ; and when the 
mind makes ufe of any pofitive idea as the fign of the 
‘fpecies or genus, that idea appears in the imagination 
as an exact refemblance of fome one individual. But 
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and things. For having often had oceafion to obferve 
particular words ufed as figns of particular things, and 
fpecific terms ufed as figns of a whole fpecies, we con- 
tract a habit of affociating the fign with the thing fig 
nified, infomuch that cither being prefented to the 
‘mind neceflarily introduces or occafions the appre- 
henfion of the other. Cuftom in this inftance Opes 
rates precifely in the fame manner as natural refem.- 
blance in the other; fo that certain founds, and the 
ideas of things to which they are not naturally rela- 


‘ted, come to be as thorougily linked in our concep- 


tions as the ideas of things and things themfelves. 
Nay, fo completely are they linked tegether, that we 
often ufe, through long chains of reafoning, ‘certain 
founds or words, without attending at all to the ideas 
or notions of which they are figns. TI believe (fays 
the author of 4 Treatife on Human Nature), that every 
one who examines the fituation of his mind in reafon- 
ing will agree with me, that we do not annex diftin® 
and complete ideas to every term we make ufe of; 


‘and that in talking of government, church, negotiation, 
conqueft, we feldom fpread out in our minds all the 


fimple ideas of which the compound notions fignified 
by thefe terms are compofed. 
vable, that notwithftanding this imperfection, we may 
avoid talking nonfenfe on thefe fubjects, and may per- 
ceive any repugnance among the ideas as well as if 
we had a full comprehenfion of them.” This remark 
generally holds true; but thenitistobe obferved,that all 
the words ufed as figns, and which yet do not denote 
any one conceivable determinate idea, muft be capable 
of definition. Thus, in matters that are perfeGtly fa- 
miliar, in fimple narration, or in moral obfervations on 
the occurrences of life, a man of commen underftand- 
ing may be deceived by {pecious falfehood, but ishard» 
ly to be gulled by downright nonfenfe ora repug- 
nance of ideas. Almoft all the poffible applications 
of the terms (in other words, all the acquired rela- 
tions of the figns) have become cuftomary to him. 
The confequence is, that an unufual application of any 
of them is inftantly detected; this detection breeds 
doubt, and this doubt occafions an immediate recourfe 
to definition ; which, proceeding through fpecies and 
genera, refolves complex terms into ‘others lefs com- 


plex, till it ‘ends at laft in fimple ideas and relations, . 


whith can neither be defined nor mifunderftood (0). 
See Loaie. 
Thus 


nN) Were it poffible to frame an ad/trad veneral idea of a trian le, which is neither eguilateral, ifofceles, nor 
P § g gq 


‘fcalenon, even that idea mutt be ufed 


merely as a fign as much as any particular triangle whatever: and the 
queftion might ftill be afked, How we can know any propoiition to 
the fign ? For example: having demonftrated that the three angles 
Aateral, ifofceles, nor fcalenon, are equal to two tight angles, 
to triangles which are equilateral, &c.? To this queftion it 


be true of all the triangles reprefented by 
of an ideal triangle, which is neither equis 
how can we conclude that this affeCtion agrees 
is not eafy to conceive what anfwer ould be 


‘given other than that of Berkeley and Campbell, inthe cafe of ufing particular and conceivable triangles as 


Afigns. 


(0)-Since this article was written, fome excellent obfervations on the common doétrine concerning abftraes 


tion have been given to the public by profeffor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. See Elements of the Philo/e- 


phy of the Human Mind. 


It is, however, obfer- “) 
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‘fee, that though there are no ideas, thread of difcourfe might ftill inform you, that there Aflociation 


“yg, general and abftraét, a man may had fecretly revolved in his mind a fucceffion of sea ° 
rticular ideas, ufed as figns, arrive atthe thoughts, which had gradually led him from the fube ~~ 
general truth. In neithercafe is it the jet of converfation. Among different languages, 
may be allowed the ekpreflion, but the even where we cannot fufpe4 the leaft connection or 
: fign, that is regarded by the mind. We communication, it is found, that words expreflive of 
ven in demonftrative reafonings, figns the ideas the moft compounded, do yet nearly correfpond 
trary, or mere fymbols, may be ufed with as to each other; a certain proof that the fimple ideas 
_ ager of error as ideas or natural figns, The comprehended in the compound ones, were bound to- 
ions both of the algebraift and arithmetician are gether by fome univerfal principle, which had an equal 
ay of the nature of demonftration. The oneem- influence on all mankind.” 4 


sas fens the letters of the alphabet, the other cer- 
_ numerical characters. - In neither of thefe arts is 
ieceflary to form ideas of the quantities and fums 
nified; in fome inftances it is even impoffible without 
folving the quantity or fum into parts, in a manneran- 
.logous to definition ; and then the mind comprehends 
not the whole quantity or number at once, but the fe- 
veral parts of which it is compofed, which it conneéts 
(e) bythe relation of juntion or addition. Yet without 
this refolution, the equations and calculations carried 
on by means of the letters and figures fignificant of 
the whole quantity or the whole fum, are not the 
lefs accurate or convincing. And fo much for aé- 
SraGion, generakzation, and the power of figns, whether 
zatural or artificial. : 


| 


: CHap. V. Of the Association of IDEas. 
D3 Every man whilft awake is confcious of a conti- 
bin of MUCE train of thought fpontaneoufly arifing in his 
chr in Mind and paffing through it; nor could a fingle now 
Find. or inftant be pitched upon in which fome idea is not 
prefent in his memory or imagination. No one idea, 
however, unlefs detained by a voluntary exertion of 
the mind, or unlefs productive of intenfe pleafure or 
pain, remains long in the imagination; but each ha- 
ftens off the ftage to make way for another, which 
takes its turn and is fucceeded by a third, &c. We 
are not 'to imagine that this train of thought is alto- 
gether fortuitous and incoherent. ‘‘ It is evident 
(fays Mr Hume *), that there is a principle of con- 
nection between different thoughts or ideas of the 
mind; and that, in their appearance to the memory 
or imagination, they introduce each other with a cer- 
tain degree of method and regularity. In our more 
ferious thinking or difcourfe this is fo obfervable, that 
any particular thought which breaks in upon the re- 
gular traét or chain of ideas, is immediately remarked 
and rejected. Even in our wildeit and moft wandering 
reveries, nay, in our very dreams, we fhall find, if we 
reflect, that the imagination ran not altogether at ad- 
ventures, but that there was ftill a conneétion upheld 
among the different ideas which fucceeded each other. 
Were the loofeft and freeft converfation to be tran- 
fcribed, there would immediately be obferyed fome- 
thing which conneéted it in all its tranfitions: Or, 
where this is wanting, the perfon who broke the 
Vou. X1. Part II. 


lays. 


ree ae 
That thefe -obfervations are well founded, every Principles 
man may be {fatisfied by looking attentively into his of allecia- 


own thoughts ; but when the author reduces the prin- 


ciples of this affociation of ideas to three, viz. refem- 
blance, contiguity in time and place, and caufe or effec, 
he certainly contraéts them within too narrow a com- 
afs. That thefe principles often ferve to conae¢t 
ideas, will not indeed be denied. A picture leads our 
thoughts to the original: the mention of one apart- 
ment in a building introduces an inquiry or difcourfe 
concerning the others: and if we think of a wound, 
we can hardly forbear refleGting on the pain which fol- 
lows it. But furely ideas fometimes fucceed each 
other without refemblance, without contiguity in time 
or in place, and without being conne¢ted by the rela- 
tion of a cau/e to its efed. Befides all this, there are 
other affociations than of ideas. Ideas are affociated 
with paffions and emotions, and pafiions and emotions 
are affociated together. particular idea is affoci- 
ated with a proper name, and often with the general 
name of the fpecies. General conceptions, fuch as thofe 
which Mr Locke calls mixed modes (fee Move), are 
affociated with figns both audible and vifible, and figns 
are affociated with each other. Surely virtue, as it 
confifts in aGtion and intention, does not refemble the 
found virtue, is not contiguous to it in time or in place, 
and is neither its cau/e nor its efe# ; nor is it concei- 
vable, that the arbitrary figns of different things 
fhould have any natural relation to one another. 

But were the enumeration complete, the bare men- 
tion of thefe principles does not account for the phe- 
nomena: For, granting the fact, it may ftill be afk- 
ed, Why does a picture lead our thoughts to the ori- 
ginal; or the mention of one apartment in a building 
introduce an inquiry concerning the others? To thefe 
queftions our author has given no anfwer ; nor are we 
acquainted with any writer who can be faid to have 
attempted it, except Dr Hartley and his ingenious edi- 
tor. There may be fome of our readers whom the 
names of thefe men will prejudice againft their theory ; 
but, doubtlefs, the greater part are willing to adopt 
truth, or to examine an ingenious fpeculation, from 
whatever quarter it comes. To fuch as feel them- 
felves otherwife difpofed, we beg leave to fay, that if 
they allow the name of Prigfley to difguft them at 
what follows, they will furnifh him with a new proof 
of the truth of the doctrine which they reject. 

ge That 


{r) No man, we think, will pretend that he can perceive at one view a million of individual men, 
or that he can imagine or conceive at once a million of ideal men: yet he may divide the million into 


parts, which in the one cafe may be eafily viewed, 


cefion. Thus, 100+4+100+4100, &c. 


and in the other may be eafily conceived, in fuce 
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That ideas fhould be affociated together, feems to 
be inevitable from the manner in which the mind ac- 
quires them. All our ideas, properly fpeaking, are 
of fenfible objects, and by far the greater part of them 
of vifible objects. But every fenfible object conveys 
at once various fenfations‘and perceptions to the mind, 
which appear not only united in faét, but infeparable 
in imagination. Thus, when aman looks at any par- 
ticular object, a tree for inftance, he perceives the 
trunk, branches, leaves, fize, fhoape, and colour, &c. of 
the whole at once: he does not firft perceive the figure 
of the trunk, then its ze, then its colour, then the 
branches, &c. all.in fucceffion ; but a perception of the 
whole is conveyed to the mind by one fimultaneous 
impreffion (q.) We-;have already feen, that the 
fenfes, in fa&t, convey nothing to the mind but their 
refpective fenfations ; and that the perception of the 
external objet inftantly follows the fenfation. We 
have likewife feen, that fenfation is occafioned by 
fome impreffion, concuflion, or vibration, given to 
the nerves and brain, and by them communicated to 


_the mind or perciprent being. We have likewife feen, 


that memory depends as much upon the brain as: ori- 
ginal fenfation, and is always attended or occafioned 
by fimilar concuffions or vibrations, &e. Thefe are 
facts proved by univerfal experience, and» which, we 
believe, nd thinking man has ever called in queftion. 
It follows, therefore, ‘that every atual fenfation mutt 
leave fome effect in the brain, either an actual print, 
which feems to be impoffible, or a tendency to vibrate 
or be agitated’ in the fame way as. when the original 
impreffion was made. This being the cafe, it is na- 
tural to conclude, that when any part of the original 
perception is revived: in the memory, the whole per- 
ception fhould be revived at onee, fo as that we can- 
not have an idea of the trunk of a tree without per- 
ceiving the ideas of the branches aflociated with it. 
This is indeed not merely natural, but the contrary 
feems to he impoffble; for as the original agitation 
er vibration was occafioned by the whole tree, it is 
evident, that whatever effect or tendency that agita- 
tion or vibration left behind it, mutt be left by the 
whole vibration, and therefore be equally related to 
the whole tree. 

But no objet ftands. fingle in nature. When we 
view a tree, or any thing elfe, we always notice, how+ 
ever tranfiently, the field where it grows and the ob- 
jets around it. Thefe too leave effects in the brain 
at the fame time that the tree does fo; and therefore 
make their appearance with it in the memory or ima- 


gination : but if the tree was the obje& to which we Afluciat 
principally attended during the actual fenfation; the ni 
idea of it will be much more vivid than the idea of its 
adjuncts, and remain: much longer in the imagination 
or memory; becaufe the original fenfation by which it 
was perceived, was itruck much deeper than the fen- 
fations by which its adjuncts were perceived. All 
this muft be intelligible te every one who: attends to 
what we have already faid-of fenfation, perception, and 
memory. 
Thus we fee why a picture: leads: our thoughts to 
the original, and why the mention of one apartment 
in a building introduces an inquiry concerning the 
others. It is not merely becaufe the piure re/embles 
the original, and becaufe the apartments of a: building 
are contiguous. Between a plain furface, varioufly cos 
loured and fhaded, and the contour of the human 
face, there is certainly very little real refemblance, as 
any man may be eonvinced who places his eye with- 
in fix inches of a good picture. But the painter, ha-. 
ving by his {kill im perfpective, contrived to lay his 
colours on the plain canvas ia fuch a manner as that 
they reflect the fame rays of light with the original, 
provided the fpectator ftand at the proper diftance s 
thefe rays proceeding from the picture fall upon the eye 
in the fame dire€tion, and therefore give to the nerves 
and brain the very fame impulfe which was given by 
the oniginal. When‘one apartment of.a building is 
mentiqned, we inquire concerning the others from the 
very fame caufe that, when we think of the trunk of 
a tree which we have feen, we cannot avoid thinking 
hkewife of its branches. | 
But the principle-of affociation: takes place among Alto 
things not naturally connected, as the apartments Of vives dll 
a building and a fubftance and. its.attributes: and ad-iny tod 
junéts. It is affociation which is the-original fource Words { 
of all the general or complex conceptions which we "8" 
have, and which even gives meaning to the words of 
every language. Between founds:confidered in them- 
felves, and things, or the ideas of things, every one 
knows that there is no natural conneétion; yet 
the idea of every known objeét is in the mind of eve- 
ry man fo ftrittly afloctated with the name that it 
bears in his native tongue, that the prefence of the 
one always fuggefts the other. It cannot indeed be 
otherwife, if we attend to the manner in which a child 
learns to affix a meaning to the words which he hears. 
—A child knows his mother and nurfe, and indeed 
almoft every vifible object in the family, long before 
he acquires the power of articulation. The impreflions 
made 


NN 


“(q) This is certainly the cafe with adults, but it may be doubted whether it be fo with very young 
children. It has been fhown already, that the fenfation communicated by the eye from any vifible ob- 
jet, has not the leaft refemblance to that objet; and that. in looking at a tree or any thing elfe, a full 
grown man pays not the leaft attention to the appearance which the tree really makes to his eye; nay, 
that he is not even confcious of that appearance, farther than as it confifts in colour. It is by the 
fenfe of touch only that we acquire ideas of figure, even of plain figure; and we imagine that we per- 
ceive them by the eye only, becaufe different figures, as diftinguifhable by touch, are fo clofely affociated 
with their correfponding vifible fenfations, that long before we are capable of inquiry, thefe two things 
are infeparable in the imagination. It is otherwife with children, who, when they tirft begin to diltin- 
guith objeéts by the fenfe of fight, appear to do it with great deliberation, as if they firft felt the pro- 
per fenfation of light and colours fo or fo modified, and afterwards acquired, by fomething ike a mental 
inference, a notion of the figure at which they are looking. 
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made by thefe objeéts, “and repeated daily and hourly 


on his brain, every ohne of which-excites a fenfation, | 


“mutt foon become fo deep as not to be eafily effaced. 
Numbers of them too are aifociated together, fo that 
the prefence of one introduces the other. It has been 
already obfervedy, that ideas of fight are the moft vi- 
vid and the moft lafting; but the child having the 
fame found often repeated, even that found comes in 
‘time to leave in his memory a permanent idea. He 
then hears the found aur/e, for inftance, uttered at the 
time when he is looking earneftly at the perfon of the 
nurfe, with whom he is well acquainted, and to whom 
he is ftrongly attached ; and having the two ideas re- 
peatedly excited together, they foon become fo afloci- 
ated, that the one neceflarily excites the other: the 
word nurfe calls into view the zdea of the woman trea» 
fured up in his imagination. 

But we need not have recourfe to children for the 
proof of our affertion. . [t is obvious that the name of 
every fimple and uncompounded idea can be fignificant 
only by affociation. Of a complex conception the 
name may be made intelligible by a definition; but 
fimple ideas cannot be defined, and between ideas and 
founds there is no natural connection, fo as that the 
one previous to affociation fhould fuggeft the other. 
Even of complex conceptions and mixed modes, the 
meaning of the names is generally acquired by af- 
fociation; for though it is certainly true, that all fuch 
names are capable of definition, they are yet ufed with 
fufficient propriety by thoufands who know not what 
a definition is. Were a plain unlettered man afked to 
define virtue, it is not probable that he could do it fo 
as to make himfelf underftood; yet. having. ideas of 
the praétice of juflice, charity, fortitude, &c. itriGtly ‘als 
fociated in his mind with the word virtue, he may 
know the general meaning of that word as well as the 
moft acute grammarian or the moft profound philo- 
fopher. 

An alms is.a donation to a poor man; but a child 
who never heard of this definition knows perfecily 
what an alms is, from having often feen his parents 
give money to a beggar, and call what they were do- 
ing by the name aims. The found of the word, after 
having feen the firft alms given, will excite in his mind 
an idea of the individual object who xeceived it, and. of 
the aéiion of him by whom it was given ; but after ha- 
ying feen feveral poor men relieved; he comes to affo- 
ciate with the word a/ms any thing given to any per- 
fon who needs it or appears to be in want. 

So completely does this aflociation take, place be- 
tween ideas or clufters of ideas, and the words by 
which they are expreffed, that even men of letters hear 
and underftand perfeétly many words without review- 
ing in their minds all the ideas and relations of which 
they are the figns. It has been already obferved, that 
in talking of government, church, negotiation, congue/t, 
we feldom fpread out in our minds all the fimple ideas 
of which the compound notions fignified by thefe terms 
are compofed; and we now add, that the terms may 
be ufed with fufficient propriety, and.be perfectly un- 
deritood by thofe. who never attempted to analyfe the 
notions of which they are fignificant into their pri- 
mary andconftituent parts.. J¢very man has read num- 
berlefs details of the tranfaCtions of one court with 
another; he has heard fuch tranfactions univerfally 
called by the term mrgotiation. ‘The term and the 
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‘tranfactions fignified by 
his mind, that they are in a manner infeparable.; and 
by this affociation he knows the meaning of the term 
better than he could have done by the moft complete 
definition ; which, perhaps, he would find it difficult 
to give, or even to comprehend. 


Bt fh 3 : 
We have faid that the meaning of the word virtue 
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is acquired by aflociation, by having often heard that our frit no- 
found applied. to certain aéions; but it is extremely tions of vir- 


probable, that the very votion of virtue, fimple and tue. 


uncompounded as it appears to be, is acquired in the 
very fame manner. ‘The ff? rudiments of the notions 
of rit and wrong and obligation {eem to be acquired by 
a child when he finds himfelf checked and controled 
by fuperior power. At firft he feels nothing but mere 
force, and confequently has no notion of any kind of 
reftraint but that of neceflity. He finds he cannot: 
have his will, and therefore he fubmits. Afterwards he 
attends to many circumftances which diftinguifh the 
commands of a father, or of a majfler, from thofe of any 
other perfon. Notions of reverence, love, efteem, and. 
dependence, are connected with the idea. of him whe 
gives thofe commands; and by degrees the child ex- 
periences the peculiar advantages of filial fubjeétion. 
He fees alfo that.all his companions, who are noticed 
and admired by others, obey their parents; and that 
thofe who are of a refractory difpofition are univerfal- 
ly difliked. Thefe and other circumftances now begin to 
alter and modify the notion of mere neceflity, till by de- 
grees he confiders the commands of a parent as fome- 
thing that mu/f_not be refitted or difputed, even though 
he has a power of doing it; and all thefe ideas coa- 
le(cing, form the notions of moral right and moral o's 
ligation, which are eafily transferred from the com- 
mands of a parent to thofe of a magiltrate, of God, 
and of confcience. ‘This opinion of the gradual for- 
mation of the ideas of moral right and wrong, from 
a great variety of elements affociated together, per- 
fectly accounts for that prodigious diverity in the 
fentiments of mankind refpecting the objects of moral 
obligation ; nor do we fee that any other hypothefis 
can account for the fa&ts.. If the notion of moral ob- 
ligation were a fimple uncompounded idea, arifing 
from the view of certain ations or fentiments; or were 
it acquired, as it certainly might be, by a chain of 
reafoning froth the nature of God and the nature of 
man; why fhould it not in the one cafe be as invaria~ 
ble as the perception of colours or founds, and in the 
other as our judgements of mathematical or phyfica! 
truths? But though the fhape and colour of a flow- 
er appear the fame to every human eye; though eve~ 
man of common underftanding knows, that if a 
billiard ball be ftruck by another, it wiil move from its 
place with a velocity proportioned to the force of the 
impulfe ; and though all mankind who have but dipt 
into mathematics, perceive that any two fides of a 
triangle muft be greater than the third fide; yet one 
man praétifes as a moral duty what another looks upon 
with abhorrence, and refleéts on with remorfe.. Now 
a thing that varies with education and inflruGtion,, as 
moral fentimeats are known to do, certainly has the 
appearance of being generated by a feries of different 
impreflions and aflociations in fome fuch manner as 
we have endeavoured to defcribe. Let nat any man 
imagine that this account of the origin of moral fens 
timents endangers the caufe of virtue; for whether 
IE 2 thofe 
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thofe fentiments be inftin@ive or acquired, their ope- 
ration ie the very fame, and in either cafe their reGitude 
mutt often be tried by the teft of reafon, fo that the 
interefts of virtue are equally fafe on this as on any 
other fcheme. See Morai Philofophy. 

This principle of affociation has fo great an in- 
fluence over all our actions, paffions, reafonings, and 
judgments, that there is not perhaps any one thing 
which deferves more to be looked after in the educa- 
tion of youth. Some of our ideas—fuch as thofe of 
a fubftance and its attributes, a genus and the fpecies 
contained under it, a fpecies and its feveral individuals, 
have a real conne¢tion with each other in nsture. 
Thefe it is the office of our’ reafon to trace out and 
to hold together in that’ union and order in which na- 
ture prefents them to the view of the mind; for fuch 
aflociations conititute perhaps the greateft part of ne- 
ceffary and of ufeful truths. But there are others 
formed by cuftom and caprice, which are too often 
the fources of error, fuperftitioa, vice, and mifery— 
of errors the more dangerous, and of vice the more 
deplorable ; that if the affociations have been long 
formed without an attempt to diffolve them, they ge- 
nerally become at laft too ftrong to be broken by the 
moft vigorous effort of the beft difpofed mind. Thus, 
let a foolifh maid* amufe or rather frighten children 
with ftories. of ghofts appearing in the dark, let her 
repeat thefe fictions till they have made a deep im- 
preffion on the young minds, and the notion of ghotts 
will in time become fo clofely affociated with the 
idea of darknefs, that the one fhall always introduce 
the other; and it may not be in the power of the 
children, after they have become men, and are con- 
vinced in their judgments of the falfehood and ab- 
furdity of the tales which originally frightened them, 
to feparate entirely the notion of ghofts from the 
idea of darknefs, or with: perfet eafe to remain alone 
in a dark room. Again, let the idea of infallbility be 
annexed to any perfon or fociety, and let thefe two 
infeparably united conftantly poffefs the mind ; and 
then one body in ten thoufand places. at once fhall, un- 
examined, be {wallowed for an incontrovertible fa&,,. 
whenever that infallible perfon or fociety dictates or 
demands affent. without inquiry. 

Some fuch wrong and unnatural combinations: of 


Adeas will be found: to eftablifh: the trreconcileable op- 


ofition that we find between different fects. in philo- 
ites and religion; for we cannot imagine every in- 
dividual of any fe to impofe wilfully on himfelf, and 
Knowingly to reject truth offered by plain reafon. 
That which leads men of fincerity and good fenfe 
blindfold, will be found, when inquired into, to be 
fome early and wrong affociation, Ideas independent 
and of no allianee to one another, are by education, 
cuftom, and the conftant din of their party, fo linked 
together in their minds, that they can no more be 
feparated from. each other than if they were but one 
idea; and they operate upon the judgment as if they. 
really were but one. This gives fenfe to jargon,, the 
force of demonftration, to abfurdities, and confiftency 
to nonfenfe = it is the foundation of the greateft and 
moft dangerous .errors.in the world ; for as far as it ob- 
tains, it hinders. men from feeing and examining. 
Before we difmifs the fubje of affociation, it may 
be propes to inquire, haw far it is agreeable to the ac- 


count which we have given of the manner in which 4 lociag] 

external objeéts are perceived by means of the fenfes, of !¢e 

and the ideas of fuch objects retained in the memory. iy 

—It has been proved, we think, by arguments un- The pri 

an{fwerable, that by the organs of fenfe nothing’ ispie of af 

conveyed immediately to the mind but fenfations ton ¢ 

which can have no refemblanee to external objets, and eal 

that the perception of an object may be refolved into os exter 

a procefs of reafoning from effects to caufes.—But objects; 

children, it will be faid, do not reafon from effeéts 

to caufes, and yet they foon acquire the faculty of 

perceiving and diftinguifhing the objeéts with which 

they are furrounded. This is an undoubted truth, 

and it can be accounted for only by the principle of 

affociation. A child has as much the ufe of his fenfes 

asa full grown man. By his eye he has the fenfa- 

tion of colour; by his nofe, that of {mell; by his 

ear he has the fenfation of found; and by his hand he 

feels heat and cold, refiftance and bounded refiitance. 

Every obje& which is prefented to him, impreffes his 

mind with various fenfations: and thefe fenfations 

combined together are probably all that he perceives 

for fome years ; for there is no reafon to imagine that 

a boy of one or two years old has the flighteft notion 

of what we mean by folidity, hardnefs, foftnefs, or 

indeed of that which is termed /ub/flance. Yet when 

two or more objects are prefent, he may eafily diftin- 

guifh the one from the other, becaufe the fenfationg 

excited by the one mutt differ from thofe excited by 

the other, as much as the real qualities of the one 

are different from the real qualities of the other; and 

by diftinguifhing between his qwn fenfations, he in 

effect diftinguifhes between the objeéts which produce 

thefe fenfations. His fenfations too being frequently 

excited, leave behind them ideas in his memory or 

imagination ; and thofe ideas, from having been im- 

printed together and never feparated, beeome in time 

fo. clofely affociated, that whenever one of them is: 

called into view, the others neceflarily make their ap- 

pearance with it. Thusa child has a fet of eombined: 

fenfations excited. in his mind by the prefence of his 

nurfe ; he has a different clufter excited, fuppofe, by 

the prefence of his. mother. Thefe are often repeated, 

and leave deep traces behind them; fo that when the 

mother or the nurfe makes Her appearance, fhe is im- 

mediately recognifed as a known objeé&; or,, to fpeak 

more correctly, the child feels the very fame fenfa. 

tions which he has felt before, from which he has expe= 

rienced pleafure, and of which he has the ideas trea- 

fured up in his memory or imagination. A ftranger,. 

on the other hand, mutt affeét him with a fet of new 

fenfations, and of courfe will be diftinguifhed from.a 

known obje& as accurately as if the child were pofs 

feffed of the-notions of folidity, fubftance, qualities,. 

and diftance. A man born blind, who knew not that 

fuch things as.fire and {now had ever exifted,. would 

yet diftinguifh the one from. the other the moment 

that he fhould be brought within their influence. He 

could net indeed apply their names: properly, nor fay 

which is the fire and which the fnow, nor. would he 

at firft have any notion of either of them.as a real, ex 

ternal, and diftant.obje& ; but he would certainly. di- 

ftinguifh his own fenfations, the fenfation.of heat from. 

that of cold. It is juft fo with a child: At firft he 

perceives nothing but different fenfations, Thefe he: 
. cam. 
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peiation can diftinguifh; and as they are caufed by diffe- 


rent objecis, in diftinguithing between the fenfations 
he will appear to diftinguith between the objects 
themfelves. In a fhort time, however, he acquires, 
by the following procefs, fome inaccurate notions 
of diftance’ He looks, for inftance, earneftly in his 
nurfe’s face, and at the fame time touches her 
cheek perhaps by accident. He: repeats this opera- 
tion frequently, till the fenfation communicated by 
his eye comes to be affociated with that of his touch, 
and with the extending of his arm; and being all 
treafured up as aifociated ideas in the memory, the 
fivht of his nurfe makes him ever afterwards ftretch 
out his hands with a defire to touch her. All this 
while there is not the flighteft probability that the 
child has any notion of /ubfance or qualities, or of any 
thing beyond his own /enfations, and the means by 
which he has experienced, that fenfations which are 
pleafant may be obtained, and that fuch as are pain- 
ful may be avoided. The precife time at which a 
child begins ta think of external things we cannot 
pretend to afcertain; but we are perfuaded that it is 
later than many perfons imagine, and certainly not 
till he has made confiderable progrefs in the exercife 
of reafon. Prior to that period the things which men 
know to be bodies, are known to children only as fen- 
fations and ideas ftrongly bound together by the tie 
of affociation. 

But if affociation be of fuch importance in the a& 
of fenfation, it is of ftill greater in that of retention ; 
for it feems to conttitute the whole difference that 
there is between imagination and memory. By many 
of the ancients, as well as by fome modern philofo- 
phers, thefe two faculties feem to have been confound- 
ed with each other; but between them there is cer- 


tainly a great difference, though they likewife refem- 


ble each other in fome refpects. An idea of memory, 
confidered by itfelf, makes the very fame appearance 
to the intelle€t as an idea of imagination. We con- 
template both as if they were actual, though faint and 
diftant perceptions : but the one is attended with the 
conviction, that it is the idea of an obje& which has 
really been perceived at fome period of pait time ; 
whilft the other is attended with no conviction, except 
that the idea itfelf is actually prefent to the mind. 
Mr Hume has faid, that ideas of memory differ from 
thofe of imagination only in being more vivid and di- 
flin@ ; but certainly this is not always the cafe. An 
idea of imagination has fometimes been taken for a 
real perception, which an idea of memory can never 
be. The difference between thefe two kinds of ideas, 
we are periuaded, arifes chiefly, if not wholly, from 
affociation. Every idea of memory is affociated with 
many others, and thofe again with others. down to 
the very moment of the energy of remembrance ; 
whereas ideas of imagination are either the voluntary 
creatures of the fancy at the moment of their ap- 
pearanee, in which cafe we fhould call them concep- 
tions ; or they are ideas which we have actually recei- 
ved from fenfation, but which, on account of fome 
link being broken in the vaft chain of affociation, we 
cannot refer to any real objects. What gives probabi- 
lity to this conjecture is, that ideas often appear in the 
mind which we know not whether to refer to the me- 
mory or imagination, nothing being more common ‘than 


to hear a perfon fay, I have in my head the idea of fuch 
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or fuch an obje& 5 but whether I remember or only \fociation 
imagine the object, 1 am very uncertain. Afterwards, of Ideas e 


however, by turning the idea over.and over in the 
mind, he finds other ideas make their appearance, till 
at laft clufters of them come into view, and affociate 
fo clofely with the principal idea, which was the ob- 
ject of doubt, as to convince the judgment that it is 
an idea of memory. 
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It has been afked, Why we believe what we diftin- and to he 


ly remember ? and to that queftion it has been fuppo- 


the ground 
of cur bes 


fed that no anfwer can be given. But it appears to us, lief of 
that affociation is the ground of belief in this as it will whit were~ 
be found to be in other inftances; and that a man be-aembers 


lieves he wafhed his hands and face in the morning, be- 
caufe the idea of that operation is fo ftrongly linked 
in his mind to the whole train of ideas which have 
arifen in it through the day, that he cannot feparate 
the firft from the laft, that which was a fenfation in 
the morning from the fenfations which are prefent at 
the inftant of remembrance. As thofe ideas are 
affociated by nature, each muft pafs in review 
in its proper order; fo that in fo fhort a {pace of 
time there is na danger, and hardly a poffibility, of 
taking the firft for the laft, or the laft for the firit. 
Nay more, we will venture to hazard an opinion, that 
every palt event of a man’s life, which he diftinétly 
remembers, is tied by the ehain of affociation to his 
prefent perceptions. ‘hat this is poffible is certain, 
fince it is not difficult to conceive how it may be done. 
The principal events of a fingle day may furely be fo. 
linked together as to be all diftin@ly reviewed in a 
clufter of ideas on the morrow. Of thefe events fome 
one or other muft be the moft important, which will 
therefore make its appearance as an idea more fre- 
quently than the reft, and be more clofely affociated 
with the events of next day. Some event of that day 
will, for the fame reafon, be more clofely affociated 
with it than the others; and thefe two, dropping per- 
haps all the reft of their original companions, will pafs- 
on together to the third day, and fo on through weeks: 
and months and years. In the compafs of a year, fe- 
veral things muft occur to make deep impreflions on 
‘the mind. Thefe will at firft be affociated together 


by events of little importance, like the occurrences of 


a fingle day. Whilft thefe feeble chains, however, 
continue unbroken, they will be fufficient to link the 
one important event to the other, and to bring them 
both into view at the fame time, till at laft thefe two,, 
from appearing fo often together, will in time unite 
of themfelves, and the intermediate ideas.be complete- 
ly effaced. ‘Thus may two or three important events. 
of one year be affociated with fuch a number of fimi- 
lar events of another year, fo that the ideas of the 
one fhall always introduce to the mind the ideas of the 
other ; and this chain of aflociation may pafs from the 
earlieft event which we -diftinctly remember through 
all the intermediate years of our lives down to the 
inftant when memory is exerted. 

To this account of memory it may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that it gives us no diftin@ notion of time. 
Every thing that is remembered is neceflarily believed. 
to have been prefent in fome portion of palit time 
but affociation brings into view nothing but a feries 
of events. ‘Phis objection will be feen to have no 
weight when we have inquired into the nature of time, 
and afcertained what kind of athing it is, It will 
; them 
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Aff ciation then perhaps appear, that duration itfelf, as appre- 

ol Iceas.” honded by us, is not diftinguifhable from a feries of 
events ; and that if there were no train of thought 
pafling through our minds, nor any motion among 
the objects around us, time could have no exiftence. 
Meanwhile, whatever become of this opinion, we beg 
leave to obferve, that our theory of remembrance’ is 
perfectly confiftent with the commonly received no- 
tions re{peCting time; and indeed, that itis the only 
theory which can account for numberlefs phenomena 
refpecting paft duration. It is univerfally allowed, 
that if motion or a fucceffion of events do not confti- 
tute time, it is the only thing by which time can be 
meafured. Now it isa faét which no man will deny, 
that the diftance of time from the prefent now or in- 
ftant to the earlie& period which he diftin@ly remem- 
bers, appears to his view extremely fhert; much fhor- 
ter than it is faid to be in reality ; and that one year, 
when he looks forward, appears longer than two, per- 
haps longer than ten, when he looks backward. Upon 
our principles this fact is eafily accounted for. We 
remember nothing which is not linked by a chain of 
aflociations with the perceptions of the prefent mo- 
ment ; and as none but a few of the moft important 
events of our lives can be linked together in this man- 
ner, it hence follows, that events which, in the order 
‘of fucceffion, were far diffant from each other, mutt 
thus be brought fogether in the memory, and the whole 
chain be contracted within very fhort limits. But 
when we figure to ourfelves a feries of future events, 
we employ the active power of fancy inflead of the 
paffive capacity of retention ; and can therefore bring 
within the compafs of one periodical revolution of the 
fun a longer feries of imaginary events fucceeding 
each other, than is preferved of real events.in our me- 
mory from the earlieit period .of our -exiftence. So 
perfectly does our theory accord with this well-known 
fact. On the other hand, if memory be an original 
faculty of the mind totally independent of affociation, 
and of which no other account is to .he given than 
that it neceflarily commands our -belief, why is it a fa- 
culty which, with regard.to duration, thus uniformly 
deceives us? and how comes it to pafs, that‘to.a man 
whofe memory is tenacious, who has'read-much, feen 
many countries, and been engaged in various occur- 
reaces, any determinate :portion of paft time always 
appears longer than to another.man whofe memory is 
feeble, and whofe life has been waited in eafe-and idle- 
nefs? To thefe .queftions we know met what anfwer 
can be given upon any other principle than.that which 
makes the evidence of memory depend upon affocia- 
tion. But if we remember nothing but what is link- 
ed to the perception or idea which is prefent with us 
at the time .of remembrance, and if duration be 
meafured by the fucceflion of events, it is obvious 
that any portion of paft time muft neccflarily appear 
Jonger to him who has many ideas aflociated in his 

ce mind than to him who has but few. 

Theempor, There is not perhaps a fingle fact of greater impor- 

tance of af-tance in the philofophy of the human mind than the 
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affociation of ideas ; which, when thoroughly underitood, 
accounts for many of thofe phenomena which fome 
late writers of name have, with injury to fcience and 
with danger to morality, attributed to a number of 
diftin& and independent inftinéts. It is for this rea- 
fon that we have confidered it fo minutely, and dwelt 
upon it fo long; and in addition to what we have faid 
on the fubjeét, we beg leave to recommend to our 
more philofophical readers the diligent ftudy of Hart- 
ley’s Obfervations on Man(r). In that work we 
think feveral things are taken for granted which re- 
quire proof; and fome which, we are perfuaded, have 
no foundationijn nature: but, with all its defects, it 
has more merit than any other treatife:on the fenfitive 
part of human nature with which we are acquainted, 
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SENSATION, remembrance, fimple apprehenfion, and 
conception, with every other actual energy or paflion 
of the mind, ‘is accompanied with -an inward feelin 
or perception of that energy or paflions and that feel- 
ing or perception is termed con/cioufne/s. Confcioufnefs 
is the perception of what paffes in a man’s own mind 
at the im/flant of its pafling there; ner-can we /ee, hear, 
tafte, fmell, remember, apprebends -conceive, employ our 
faculties in any manner, enjoy any pleafure, or fuffer 
any pain, without being cou/cious of what we are do- 
ing, énjoying, or fuffermg. Con/cioufne/s is only of 
things prefent *; and to apply it to things pa/, is to 
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confound confcioufne/s with memory or reflection. One/ays 0” ] 


cannot fay that he 1s confcious of what he has feen or 
heard and now remembers:: he is only confcious of the 
aét of remembrance ; which, though it refpe&ts a_paft 
event, is itfelf a prefent energy. It is likewife to be 
obferved, that confcioufnefs is only of things in the 
mind or confcious being, and not of things external. 
It is improper in any perfon to fay that he is con/cious 
of the table before him: he perceives it, he fees it; and 
he may with great propriety fay that he is confcious he 
perceives or fees it; bnt he cannot fay that he is cor- 
{cious of the table itfelf, for it is only his immediate 
energy of perception that can be the object of con- 
f{cioufnefs. All the operations of our mifds are at- 
tended with confcioufnefs ; which is the only evidence 
that we have or can have of their exiftence, Should 
a man take it into his head to think or to fay that his 
confcieufnefs may deceive him, and to require a proof 
that it cannot, we know of no proof that.can be -gi+ 
ven him: he mutt be left to himfelf as a man that de- 
nies firft principles, without which there can be no 
reafoning. Every attempt to prove this point, or to 
fet it in a clearer light,’ would only ferve to render it 
more dark and unintelligible. I think, I feel, lL exif, 

are firft truths, and the bafis of all human knowledge. 
This has given rife. to the queftion, whether Des 
Cartes did not fall into an abfurdity when, inferring 
his own exiftence from his actual thought, he faid, 
Cogito, ergo fum ? This argument has been called a pir 
tiful fophifm, and a fetifio principti 3 becaufe, before a 
man 


mid. (x) Since this was written Mr Stewart’s ‘Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind have been pub- 


lithed ; in which the reader will find many excellent remarks on the nature and influence of the aflociating 


principle. 
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eannot be thought where there is no exiftence. Now 
it muit be confeffed, that if Des Cartes pretended by 
this argument to give us afreth conviGion of our own 
exiftence, his endeavours were ufelefs and puerile; be- 
eaufe a man capable of being convinced by the argu- 
ments of another, muft have a previous conviction of 
his own exiftence: but the argument itfelf is certainly 
neither a fophifm nor a petitio principit. -Thofe* who 
defend Des Cartes affert, and there is no reafon to 
“doubt the truth of their affertion, that his only view 
in urging fuch an argument was not to prove the 
truth of our exiftence, but to exhibit the order of 
that procefs by which we arrive at the knowledge of 
the fa&t ; and this he has very cleatly done by analy- 
fing the truth into its firft principles. A ftone exitts 
as well as the human mind; but has the {tone any 
knowledge of its own exiftence? No man will fay that 
it has; neither fhould we have any knowledge of ours, 
did we think as little as the ftone. We certainly might 
exift without thinking, as-it is probable we do in very 
found fleep ; and in that ftate our exiftence might be 
known to other beings, but it could not poffibly be 
known to ourfelves: for the only things of which the 
mind is confeious, or has immediate knowledge, are 
its own operations. 1 exif is therefore a legitimate 
inference from the propofition I shink ; and the obfer- 
vation that it is fo may be ufeful to fhow us the pro- 
cedure of the mind in the acquifition of knowledge ; 
but it has lictle merit as an argument, and ftill lefs as 
a difcovery, though, being ftriGly true and jutt, it 
fhould never have been expofed to ridicule. 

It is to be obferved, that we are conicious of many 
things to which we give very little attention. We 
can hardly attend to feveral things at the fame time ; 
and our attention is commonly employed about. that 
which is the odjeét of our thought, and rarely about 
the thought itfelf. It is in our power, however, 
when we come to the years of underftanding, to give 
attention to our own thoughts and paffions, and’ the 
various operations of our minds.. And when we make 
thefe the objets of our attention, either while they 
are prefent, or when they are recent and freth in our 
memory, we perform an act of the mind which is pro- 
perly called reflection. This reflection ought to be di- 
flinguifhed from confciou/ne/s*, with which it is con- 
founded fometimes by Locke, and often by the Jearn- 
ed author of Ancient Metaphyfics. All men are con- 
Jeious of the operations of their own minds at all times 
while they are awake, nor does it appear that: brutes 
can be wholly deftitute of con{cioufnefs; but there 
are few men who réfed upon the operations of their 
minds, or make them the objects of thought ;. and it 
is not probable that any fpecies of brutes do fo. 

From infancy, till we. come to the years of under- 
flanding, we are employed folely about fenfible objects. 
And although the mind is confcious of ‘its operations, 
it does nct attend to them; its attention is turned 
folely to the objects about which thefe Operations are 
employed. Thus, when a man isangry, he is con/cious 
of his paffion ;, but his attention is turned to the perfon 
who offended him. and the circum/lances of the offence, 
while the pa/fionof anger is not in the leat the object 
of his attention. The. difference between confcioujaels 
‘ 
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and reflexion, is like the difference between a fuperfictal Of Co:tei- 
onfnefs and 
Reflections 
meen precncca 


view of an object which prefents itfelf to the eye 
while we are engaged about fomething elfe, and that 
attentive examination which we give to an obje@ when 
we are wholly employed in furveying it. It is by con- 
{cioufnefs that we immediately acquire all the know- 
ledge which we have of mental operations ; but atten- 
tive reflexion is neceffary to make that knowledge ac- 
curate and diftind. Aviention is a voluntary act; it 
requires fome exertion to begin and continue it ; and 
by great exertion it may be continued for a confider- 


able time ; but confctoufne/s is involuntary, and of no. 


continuance, changing with every thought. *The 
power of reflexion upon the operations of their own 
minds does not at all appear in children. Men mutt 
have come to, fome ripenefs of underitanding betore 
they are capable of it. OF all the powers of the hu- 
man mind it feems to be the laft that unfolds itfelf. 
Mott men feem incapable of acquiring it in any cone 
fiderable degree ; and many circumitances confpire to 
make it to all men an exercife of difficulty. The dif 
ficulty, however, muft be conquered, cr no progrefs 
can be made in : 
minds, 

All the notions which we have of mind and of its 
operations are got by refleGtion ; 
by Mr Locke called ideas of 
think extremely ill chofen 
the fource of much error and canfufion among Locke’s 
followers. A man, 
his own mind, may have as diftiné notions of remem- 
brance, of judgment, of will, of defire, as of any ob- 
ject whatever ; 
fenfible object, that appearance which it has to the 


reflection. 


the feience of our own or of other | 
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but if the fecondary perception of a. 


mind when viewed in the memory or imagination, be. 


properly ealled an idea, it is certain that: of the opera- 
tions of the mind itfelf c 
thefe operations, when refleéted on, make no appear- 
ance without their objeéts either in the memory or in 
the imagination, 
than that we have no ideas, in the original and pro- 
per meaning of the word, but of fenfible objeéts, 
upon. which the mind exerts its firft operations. OF 
thefe operations we have indeed a confcioufnefs ; but 
abitracted from their obje&s we cannot frame of them 
any idea or refemblance. Weare confcious to curfelves 
of thinking, willing, remembering, di/cerning, reafoning, 
judging, &c. but let any one look. into himfelf, and try 
whether he can there find any: idea of thinking or will- 
ing, &c. entirely feparate and abftraGted from the ob. 
je of thought or will. Every man who has feen a 
tree or.a houfe, will find in his mind ideas of thefe ob» 
jects, which he can contemplate by: themfelves, inde- 
pendent of every: thing elfe.; but no man can contem: 
plate the idea of thinking or detiring. without taking 
into view 
therefore, that. the energies . of thinking, willing, and 
defiring, with all their various; modifications, are not 
themf{clves ideas, or capable. of communicating ideds to 
be apprehended, as the ideas of bodies are apprehend- 
ed by, the pure’ intelle&. They are the aéions and 
workings of the zntelle itfelf upon ideas which we reo 
ceive from the objets of fenfe, and which are trea- 
{ured up in the memory or imagination for the very 
purpole of furnifhing the intellect with materials to 


there can be no ideas ; for: 


Nothing is more evident, in fa¢t,., 


the thing thought on or defired. It js plain,., 
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‘Of Confci work upon. Between ideas and the energies of think- 
Se at there is as great and as obvious a difference as 
2 there is between a /fone and the energies of him by whom 
it is catt. Ideas are the paffive fubjetts ; the energies of 
thinking are the operations of the agents. Ideas are 
reli&s of fenfation, and have a neceflary relation to 
things external; the energies of thinking are reliéts of 
107 ~—~ nothing, and they are wholly and originally internal. 
Our koow- ‘That we can in no fenfe of the word be faid to have 
oe has the ideas of the operations of the intelle&, will be itll 
of inte More evident if we confider by what means we ac- 
immediate, quire the knowledge which we have of thofe opera- 
and not by tions, It has been already obferved, that when our 
att ae f thoughts are employed upon any fubject, though we 
pea are confcious of thinking, yet our aftention’ 1s com 
monly employed upon the obje@ of our thought, and 
not upon the ¢hougés itfelf : and that if we would give 
attention to our thoughts and paflions, we mutt do it 
by a reflex at of the mind, whilft the a&t of think- 
ing is flill recent and frefh in our memory. Thus, 
if a man withes to know what perception is, it is not 
the time to make the inquiry while he is looking at 


fome rare or beautiful objet ; for though he is confet-. 


ous of the energy of perceiving, the object of percep- 
tion employs all his atrention. But the time to make 
this inquiry is either when the object has become fami- 
liar to him, or prefently after it is removed from his 
fight. In the former cafe, he can look upon it without 
‘emotion, pay. attention to every flep in the procefs of 
perception, and be immediately confcious what per- 
ception is. In the latter cafe, by turning his, atten- 
tion inwards, and reflecting on what he did or felt 
when the obje& was before him, he will find clear and 
vivid ideas of every thing which he perceived by his 
fenfe of fight ; but he will. find no idea of the act of 
feeing or perceiving. On the contrary, if he be capable 
of fufficient attention, he will obferve that his intellect 
is employed in the very fame manner upon the ideas 
that it was upon the original fenfations ; and of that 
employment, and the manner of it, he will be equal- 
dy confcious as he was of the original energy exerted 
in fenfation. . There is indeed this difference between 
the two, without which reflection could make no dif- 
coveries, that the moft vivid ideas being {till faint when 
compared with aétual fenfations, the intelleé& is not fo 
wholly engrofled by them as it was by the original 
objects, nor is it fo rapidly carried from idea to idea 
as it was from fenfation to fenfation. It is thus at 
ieifure to attend to its own operations, and to know 
what they are; though to form ideas of them as fepa- 
rate from their objects, is abfolutely impoffible. Every 
man capable of paying attention to what paffes with- 
in himfelf when he fees, hears, and feels, &c. may have 
very accurate notions of feeing, hearing, and feeling, &c. 
but he cannot have ideas of them as he has of the od- 
peas of fight, bearing, and touch. 

The fame is the cafe with refpe&t to the exertion of 
our reafoning faculties A man muft have diftin@ 
and clear ideas to reafon upon, but he can have ne 
idea of reafoning itfelf, though he muft be confcious 
of it, and by attention may know what it is. When a 
man fits down to ftudy for the firfl time a propofition 
in the Elements of Euclid, he certainly employs his 
reafoning faculty, and is confcious that he is doing fo; 
but his attention is wholly turned to the diagram be- 
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fore him, and to the feveral ideas which the diagram 
fuggefts, Afterwards, when he has maftered the pro- 
pofition, he may go over it again, with a view to dif- 
cover what reafoning is; but he will not find he has 
any idea of reafoning as he has of the diagram. He 
will only exert that faculty a fecond time, and perceive 
one truth linked to and depending upon. another in 
{uch a manner that the whole taken together forms a 
complete demonftration. In a word, the operations 
of our own minds, when attention is paid to them, are 
known immediately by confcioufnefs ; and it is as im- 
poflible that we fhould have ideas of them, as that a 
living man fhould be a picture apon canvas. He who 
attends to what pafles in his own mind when he per- 
ceives, remembers, reafons, or wills, muft know by 
confcioufnefs what thefe operations are, and be ca- 
pable of forming very accurate notions of them, as 
connected with their objeéts; and he who does not 
attend to what paffes in his own mind will never ac- 
quire any notions of them, though he were to read all 
that has been written on the fubje& from the days of 
Pythagoras to thofe of Dr Reid. 

As we acquire ideas of external objects by means capt 
of our fenfes; and notions of perceiving, remember- things 
ing, reafoning, and willing, &c. by reflecting on the which we 
operations of our own minds; fo are there other "70w parte 
things of which wé acquire notions, partly by fenta. ? 
tion, partly by refleGion, and partly by means of partly by 
that faculty of which it is the more peculiar office to reflection, 
compare ideas and to perceive truth. Such are fub- & 


fiance, body, mind, with their feveral qualities, adjunGs, 
and relations; the knowledge of which, as has been al- 
ready obferved, conftitutes what in ftri€tnefs of {fpeech 
is termed the fcience of metaphy/ics. 


Thefe fhall be 

contidered ‘in order, after we have inveftigated the na- 

ture of truth, and inquired into the feveral fources of 

evidence; but there is one notion, about the origin 

and reality of which there have been fo many difputes, 

which in itfelf is of fo great importance, and which 

will be fo intimately conneéted with all our fubfe- 

quent inquiries, that it may not be improper to con- 

fider it here.—The notion to which we allude is of 

POWER. 109 
Among the objeéts around us we perceive frequent Our notion 

changes, and one event regularly fucceeding another. of power 

Gold thrown into the fire is changed from a fixed to ii — 

a fluid body. Water expofed to a certain degree of 

cold is changed from a fluid to a fixed body. Night 

{ucceeds to day, and fummer fucceeds to winter. We 

are confcious of new fenfations in ourfelves every hour. 

We are likewife confcious of reafoning, willing, and 

defiring ; and we know that by an exertion of will we 

can rife or fit, ftand ftill or walk, call one idea into 

view, and difmifs others from our contemplation. Ex- 

perience teaches us, that it is not occafionally, but al- 

ways, that gold is changed into a fluid by being 

thrown into the fire, and water into a fixed body by 

being expofed to a certain degree of cold; that night 

facceeds to day, and fummer to winter. Thefe changes 

have regularly taken place fince the creation of the 

world; and it has never once been obferved that wa- 

ter was fixed by fire, or gold rendered liquid by cold. 

Were we not afflured by experience that our own vo- 

luntary motions are produced by exertions of our 

minds, of which we are confcious, and that without 

fuch 
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fuch exertions thofe motions would never have taken 
place, we fhould probably have confidered the liqui- 
faction of gold as an event equally independent of fire, 
though uniformly conjoined with it, as night is inde- 
pendent of day, and day of night. But having expe- 
rienced that we can move or not move our bodies as 
we pleafe; that when it is our will to fit, we ne- 
ver get up to walk; and that when we with to 
walk, we always do it except prevented by ex- 
ternal violence ; having likewife experienced, that by 
a thought, by fome internal and inexplicable ex- 
ertion of our minds, we can call up in our memory or 
imagination one idea and difmifs others from our men- 
tal view; we are led to believe with the fulleft con- 
viGtion, that all thofe motions of our bodies which in 
common language are termed voluntary, and that fuc- 
ceffion of ideas which follows a confcious exertion of 
the mind, depend upon ourfelves. In other words, 
we are necefflitated to believe that we have a power to 
move or not move our bodies in many cafes, and a 
power to turn our attention to one idea in preference 
to others. 

It is thus that we acquire the notion of power in 
ourfelves, which we eafily transfer to other objects. 
Knowing that the various motions of our bodies thus 
effected proceed from power, we are naturally led to 
inquire whether the changes which we perceive in 
other bodies may not proceed from power likewife, i. e. 
from fomething analogous to that power, of the ex- 
ertions of which we are confcious in eurfelves. Now 
uniform experience teaching us'that gold is ‘liquified 
by being thrown into the fire, and that water is fixed 
by being expofed to cold;. we infer with the utmoft 
certainty that there are powers in fire and cold to pro- 
duce thefe changes, and that without the exertion of 
fuch powers thefe changes would not be. produced. 
‘We cannot indeed fay of external powers, as we can 
of our own, in what fubftance they inhere. We 
know with the utmoft certainty that the voluntary 
motions of our hands, &c. are produced by a power 
not inherent in the hands but in the mind, for of the 
exertion of that power we are confcious ; but we do 
not know whether the power which liquifies gold be 
inherent in that fenfible objeét which we call fire, or 
in fomething elfe to which fire is only an inftrument. 
We learn by obfervation, that the minute particles of 
fire or heat infinuate themfelves between the particles 
of gold, and, if we may ufe the expreffion, tear them 
afunder; but whether they do this in confequence of 
a power inherent in themfelves, or only as inftruments 
impelled by another power, is a queftion which ob/er- 
vation cannot enable us to anfwer. 

Were we not confcious of the exertion of our own 
powers, it feems not conceivable that we could ever 
have acquired any notion of power at all; for power 
is not.an object of fenfe, nor, independent of its ope- 
rations, is it indeed an objet of confcioufnefs. In ex- 
ternal operations, all that we perceive is one thing, in 
which we fuppofe the power to refide, followed by 
another, which is either the change or that on which 
the change is produced ; but the exertion of the pow- 
er itfelf we do not perceive. Thus we perceive gold, 
after it has been fome time in the fire, converted from 
a fixed ta.a fluid body; but we perceive not by our 
fenfes either the power or the energy of the power 
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which operates to this converfion. 
of our own powers, the. cafe is otherwife. 
man puts his hand to his head, and afterwards thrutts 
it into-his bofom, he not only perceives by his fenfes 
the change of pofition, but is alfo confcious of the 
energy or exertion by which the change was pro- 
duced. ~ 

** Suppofe (fays Mr Humet) a perfon, though 
endowed with the ftrongeft faculties of reafon and re- 
fletion, to be brought on a fudden into this world ; 
he would indeed immediately obferve a continual fuc- 
ceffion of objects, and one event following another, 
but he would not be able to difcover any thing far- 
ther. He would not at firft by any reafoning be able 
to reach the idea of caufe and effect ; fince the parti- 
cular powers by which all natural operations are per- 
formed never appear to the fenfes. The impulfe of 
one billiard ball is attended with motion in the fe- 
cond. This is the whole that appears to the outward 
fenfes. The mind feels no fentiment or inward im- 
preffion from this fucceflion of objeéts ; confequently 
there is not,inany fingle particular inftance of caufe and 
effet, any thing which can fuggéft the idea of power 
or neceflary connection. From: the firft appearance 
of an object, we never can conjecture what effe& will 
refult from it: but, were the power or energy of 
any caufe difcoverable by the mind, we could forefee 
the effect even without experience ; and might at firft 
pronounce with certainty concerning it by the mere 
dint of thought and reafoning. It is impoffible, there- 
fore, that the idea of power can be derived from the 
contemplation of bodies in fingle inftances of their 
operations; becaufe no bodies ever difcover any power 
which can be the original of this idea.” 

There is a fenfe in which this reafoning is unque- 
ftionably juft. A man who had never been confcious 
of exerting power in himfelf, wonld certainly not ac- 
quire the notion of power from obferving a continual 
fucceffion of external objects. The impulfe of one 
billiard ball being followed by the motion of another, 
would no more lead him to the notion of power in the 
former, than the fucceffion of night to day would 
lead him to the notion of a power in light to produce 
darknefs. When Mr Hume fays, ‘ that from the fr 
appearance of an object we can never conjeéture whatef- 
fe& will refult from it,” he ufes language that is ambi- 
guous, and utters an affertion which is either true or 
falfe according to the fenfe in which it is underftood. 
If it be meant, that after having refleéted on the ope- 
rations of our own minds, and: learned by experience 
that motion is communicated by impulfe from one 
ball of ivory to another, we could not conjeéture whe- 
ther a fimilar effect would be produced by the impulfe 
of balls made of other hard bodies which we had ne- 
ver before feen, the affertion is manifeftly falfe. A 
man who had but once feen motion communicated ia 
this manner from one ivory ball to another, would cer- 
tainly conjeGture that it might be communicated from 
oné wooden ball to another; and if he had feen it re- 
peatedly communicated from one ball to another of 
different fubftances, he would infer, with the utmoft 
confidence, that it might be communicated from bail 
to ball of whatever fubftance compofed, provided that 
fubftance be hard, or of a fimilar texture with the 
balls to the impulfe of which he had formerly paid 
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Of Confcis attention. If by this ambiguous phrafe the author only 
oul ef- ard means, as is probably the cafe, that from the firft appear- 
eee ance of an object to which we had never before obfer- 
~~ ved anything in any refpect fimilar, we could not conjec- 

ture what effe& would refult from it ; or if his mean- 
ing be, that a man fuddenly brought-into, the world, 
who had never acquired fuch a notion of power as may 
be had from attention to the energies and operations 
of our own minds, would not, by obferving an effect 
to refult from one body, conjeéture from the firft ap- 
pearance of another fimilar body what effet would 
refult from it; in either of thefe cafes his affertion is 
certainly true, and tends to prove, that without the 
conf{cioufnefs of the operations of our own minds 
we could never acquire a notion of power from the 
1160. changes perceived by our fenfes in external objects. 

Mr Hnme But Mr Hume, not contented with denying, which 
attempts to he might juftly do, that we could ever have derived 
prove that +h. idea of power merely from obferving the conti- 
: no- nual fucceflion of external objets, labours hard to 
tion what- prove that we have no notion of power at all, and 
everof that when we ufe the word power, we do nothing 
daa more than utter an infignificant found. To pave the 

way for the arguments by which fo extravagant a pa- 
radox is to be fupported, he lays it down as a “ propo- 
fition which-will not admit of much difpute, that all 
our ideas are nothing but copies of our impreffions ; 
or, in other words, that it is impoffible for us to shink 
of any thing that we have not antecedently fe/r either 
by our external or internal fenfes.” As thts propo- 
fition, however, will admit, it feems, of /ome difpute, 
he takes care, before he applies it to the purpofe of 
demolifhing all power, to fupport it by two argu- 
ments. ‘ Firft (fays he), when we analyfe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or fublime, 
we always find that they refolve themfelves into fuch 
fimple ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling 
or fentiment. Thofe who would affert, that this pofi- 
tion is not univerfally true nor without exception, have 
only one, and that an eafy, method of refuting it ; by 
producing that idea, which, in their opinion, is not 
derived from this fource. Secondly, If it happen, 
from a defe& of the organ, that a man is not fufcep- 
tible of any fpecies of fenfation, we always find that 
he is as little fufceptible of the correfpondent ideas. 
A blind man can form no notion of colours, a deaf 
man of founds. And tho’ there are few or no inftances 
of a like deficiency in the mind, where a perfon has 
never felt, or is wholly incapable of a fentiment or 
paffion that belongs to his fpecies; yet we find the 
fame obfervation to take place in a lefs degree. A 
man of mild manners can form no idea of inve- 
“terate revenge or cruelty; nor can a felfith heart 
eafily conceive the heights of friendfhip and gene- 
_ . Fofity.”’ 

Sig akc: As thefe propofitions are the engines by which all 
ing fophift.-power is banifhed from the world, it may not be im- 
Cul. proper, .before we proceed to inquire by what means 

they perform fo arduous a tafk, to confider their own 
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inherent frength; for if they be weak in themfelves, Of Confci- 

their work, however dexteroufly they may be em- on 

dee ehectioa, 

ployed, can have no ftability. We have already no- , 

ticed the perverfenefs of this writer’s language, when - 

it confounds /ea/fations with impreffions ; but here it is 

{till more perverfe, for paflions, fentiments, and even 

confctoufnefs, are ttyled imprefions. When fenfations 

are confounded with impreflions, the effet is only mi- 

ftaken for the caufe, it being univerfally known that 

fenfations proceed from impreflions made upon the 

organs of fenfe. When confcioufnefs is confounded 

with an impreffion, one thing is miftaken for another, 

to which it is univerfally known to have neither re- 

femblance nor relation, But, not to wafte time upon 

thefe fallacies, which, though dangerous if admitted, 

are yet too palpable to impofe upon a reader capable of 

the flighteft attention, let us examine the propofitions 

themfelves. The moft important, and that for the 

fake of which alone the others are brought forward, 

is, that it is impoffible for us -to think of any thing 

that we have not immediately fel, either by our exter- 

nal or internal fenfes.”” Did Mr Hume then never 

think of a mathematical point, or a mathematical dine ? 

Neither of thefe things is capable of being fe/t either 

by making an impreffion upon the organs of fenfe or 

as an object of confcioufnefs; and therefore it is im- 

poffible that he fhould ever have had ideas of them 

fuch as he doubtlefs had of fenfible objects; yet in 

the moft proper fenfe of the word think (s), he cer- 

tainly thought of both points and lines; for he appears 

to have made confiderable progrefs in the fcience of 

geometry, in which he could not have proceeded a 

fingle ftep without a perfe&t knowledge of thefe things, 

on which the whole fcience is built. It is not there- 

fore true, that our thoughts or ideas, when analyfed, 

always refolve themfelves into fuch fimple ideas as 

were copied from a precedent feeling or fentiment ; 

for every mathematical figure of which we can think 

refolves itfelf into a point and motion; and a point 

having no parts and no magnitude, cannat poffibly be 

the obje& of feeling to any of our fenfes. If, there- 

fore, ideas alone be the objects of thought, we have 

refuted Mr Hume’s pofition by the very method 

which he himfelf lays down; for we have produced 

an idea which is not derived either from a precedent 

feeling or a precedent fentiment. By fentiment, we 

fuppofe to.be here meant that which by other phi. 

lofophers is denominated confcioufnefs; and of con- 

{cioufnefs it is undeniable that nothing is the ob, 

jet but the actual energies of our own minds. 
But ideas are not the only objects of thought. 


112 
: Bote: We Things of * 
have already given our reafons for reftri€ting the word which we 


idea to that appearance which an object of fenfe, when 1 Be st 
reflected on, makes either in. the memory or imagina- may Thee 
tion, Such. was undoubtedly its original fignification; felves he 
and had it never been ufed to denote other and very diffe- the oljecte. | 
rent objects, mucherror and perplexity would have been % thoughts 
avoided, which now difgrace the fcience of metaphy- 

fics. Things may. them/e/ves be the objects of thought; 


and 


(s) Thinking, in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies. that fort of operation of the mind. 
about its ideas wherein. the mind is active; where it, with fome degree. of voluntary attention, confiders 


any thing. Lockes 
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Of Conti and when that is the cafe, to think of their ideas, 
onfnefsand were it poflible to do fo, would be worfe than ufe- 
Refledtion, yof,. for we may certainly know a man better by 
looking at himfelf than by looking at his pi@ure. OF 
things which are them/elves the objects of thought, we 
have either a dire# or a relative knowledge. We know 
direétly the a€tual operations of our own minds by 
the moft complete of all evidence, that of confciouf- 
nefs; and we have a relative notion of mathematical 
points and lines: but neither of mental energies 
nor of thefe external things (r) can we poffibly have 
113 any fdea. 
We have It is well obferved by Dr Reid +, that our notions 


onlyrela- both of body and mind are nothing more than rela- 
tive nctions 


offome tive: ‘¢ What is body? It is, fay philofophers, that 
things, Which is extended, folid, and divifible. Says the que- 
+ Effays en rift, I do not afk what the properties. of body are, 
the Adlive but what is the thing itfelf? let me firft know dire4- 
hg * ly what body is, and then confider its properties. 
To this demand I am afraid the querift will meet 
with no fatisfactory anfwer; becaufe our notion of 
body is not direét, but relative to its qualities. We 
know that it is fomething extended, folid, and divi- 
fible, and we know no more. Again, if it fhould be 
afked, what is mind? It is that which thinks. I afk 
not what it does, or what its properties are, but what 
itis? To this I can find no anfwer; our notion of 
mind being not direct, but relative to its opera- 
tions, as our notion of body is relative to its quali- 
a ties (v).”? 
4 , i ie F 
at nk Our notion of a mathematical point is of the very 
which, fame kind. What is a point? It is, fays Euclid, that 


however, which hath no parts and no magnitude. Replies the 
sti Sah queritt,s I afk not either what it has or what it has not 
the utmoft let me firft know what it is? To this fecond queftion, 


precifin; it might perhaps be anfwered, that a mathematical 
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point is that which by motion generates a line. But, Of Confci- 
oufnefs and 


rejoins the querift, 1 am not inquiring what it gene- Reflection, 

rates 3; give me a dire idea of the point itfelf? or, if 

that cannot be done, as furely it cannot, tell me what 

its offspring a line is? A line, fays Euclid, is length 

without breadth. I have no idea, replies the querift, 

of length without breadth. I never felt an impreffion 

from a fenfible object which did not fuggeft length, 

breadth, and thicknefs, as infeparably united; and I 

can have no idea which is not the copy of a former im- 

preffion. To affift the querift’s conception, ‘it may be 

faid that lines are the boundaries of a {uperficies, and 

that fuperficies are the boundaries of a folid body ; 

but of a folid body every man has a clear and dire@ 

idea, in the moft proper fenfe of the word. Here then 

are feveral things, viz. points, lines, and fuperficies, of 

not one of which is it poffible to form a dire& notion; 

and yet we know them fo thoroughly, from the rela- 

tion which they bear to other objects, that we can rea- 

fon about them with a precifion and certainty which 

only the mathematical fciences admit. ie 

The great advantage of thefe fciences above the And fuck 

moral, Mr Hume himfelf exprefsly admits: but heis power. 

attributes it to a wrong caufe, when he fays it confitts 

in this, that the “ ideas of the former being /enfible 

are always clear and determinate ;’’ for we fee that the 

notion of a point or of a line is merely relative, and 

cannot poflibly be the copy of a fenfation, or, in his 

language, of a fenfible impreffion. If then we have 

clear and determinate notions ef points and lines, and 

may reafon about them without ambiguity, as he ac- 

knowledges we may, what is there to hinder us from 

having an equally clear ani determinate notion of 

power, or from reafoning about it with as little ambi- 

guity(v)? Why, fays he, we are not confcious of power. 

ind to prove this pofition, which needs no proof, he 
eeu makes 


(1) By calling mathematical points and lines external things, we do not mean to attribute to them 


any corporeal exiftence. 
were no mind, they could have no exiftence. 


We know well that they are merely creatures of the mind, and that if there 
But twenty men may at the fame inftant have a notion 


of the fame lines and the fame points; and therefore thefe lines and points have an exiftence independ- 
ent of, and external to, any one mind, at leaft to any one human mind. The objects, however, of which 
a man is confcious, are in no fenfe whatever éxternal, for they are prefent to no human mind but his 


own. 


(uv) The opinions of philofophers concerning corporeal and fpiritual fubftances fhall be confidered 
more fully hereafter. In quoting from Dr Reid on another fubje&, we have been obliged to anticipate 
his opinion, which will be found to be not more modeft than juft. 


{v) “* There are fome things of which we can have both a dire&t and relative conception. 
conceive ten thoufand men, or ten thoufand pounds, becaufe both are objects of fenfe, and may be feen. 


I can dire&tly 
But 


whether I fee fuch an object, or directly conceive it, my notion of it is indiftin& ; it is only that of a great 
multitude of men, or of a great heap of money; and a {mall addition or diminution makes no perceptible 
change in the notion I form in this way. But l-can form a relative notion ot the fame number of men or of 
pounds by attending to the relations which this number has to other numbers greater or lefs. Then I perceive 
that the relative notion is diftin& and fcientific ; for the addition of a fingle man, or a fingle pound, or 


even of a penny, is eafily perceived. 
equal fides and equal angles. 


In like manner, 1 can form a dire&t notion of a polygon of a thoufand 
This dire& notion cannot be more diftiné& when conceived in the mind, than 


that which I get by fight when the object is before me; and I find it fo indiftin@ that it has the fame ap- 
pearance to my eye, or to my dire conception, as a polygon of a thoufand and one, or of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fides, But when I form a re/ative conception of it, by attending to the relation it bears to poly- 
gons of a greater or lefs number of fides, my notion of it becomes diftin& and {cientific, and I can demone 
ftrate the properties by which it is diftinguifhed from all other polygons. From thefe inftances it appears, that 
our relative conceptions of things are not always lefs diftin®, nor lefs fit materials for accurate reafoning, than 
thofe that are direct; and that the contrary may happen in a remarkable degree.” 


Reid's Effays on the Adive Powers of Man. 
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Of Confci- makes many ebfervations that, however juft, might 

oufnefs and certainly have been fpared. Of thefe one is, that “a 

Reflection. " : Pe om 

P man fuddenly ftruck with a palfy in the leg or arm, or 
who had now loft thefe members, frequently endeavours 
at firft to move them, and employ them in their ufual 
offices. Here he is as much confcious of power to 
command fuch limbs, as a man in perfect health is 
confcious of power to atiuate any member which re- 
mains in its natural ftate and condition. 
oufnefs never deceives. Ceonfequently, neither in the 
one cafe nor in the other are we ever confcious of any 
power.’”’ This is true ; we never are confcious of any 
power; but we are frequently confcious of aétual 
energies: and the man who, after being fuddenly 
ftruck with a palfy, endeavours in vain to move his 
leg or arm, is as confcious. of energy as he who in 
health makes the attempt with fuccefs. Nor let it be 
imagined that his confcioufnefs deceives him ; for, as 
Mr Hume juitly obferves, confcioufnefs never deceives, 
He is certain of the energy, but finds by experience 
that the inffrument of this energy has fuddenly become 
difordered and unfit for its ufual office. In this and 
this alone contifts the difference between the paralytic 
and the man whofe limbs are found. The one may be 
as con{cious of energy as the other, and his confci- 
oufnefs may be-equally infallible. What'then is this 
‘energy ?) Mr Hume will not fay that it is an idea, for 
it is not the copy of any antecedent impreffion ; be- 
fides, he has fomewhere allowed that ideas are never 
ative. Is it then a fubftance? Impoflible! for it is 
not permanent: and we believe no man will €ven- 
ture to affirm, or even to fuppofe, that the fame fub- 
ftance can be repeatedly annihilated, and as often 
created. Is it then the occafional exertion of fome 


fubftance ? This muft be the truth ; for no other fup- 


pofition remains to be made. If fo, that fubftance 
muft be pofleffed of power ; for a capacity of exert- 
ing a¢tual energy isall that is meant by the word power. 
—‘+ Wherever there is a capability of energy or exer- 
tion, there muft be power; for though there can be 
no exertion without power, there may be power that 
iBdion ibe is not exerted *. Thus a man may have power to {peak 
‘Adlive when he is filent ; he may have power to rife and walk 
Powers of when he fits ftill, But though it be one think to /peak 
Man. and another to have the power of fpeaking, we al- 

ways conceive of the power as fomething which has a 

certain relation: to the effect; and of every power we 

form our notion by the effect which it is able to pro- 

duce. Nor is it only in fpeaking and moving his 


% Reid's Ef- 


limbs that a-man is confcious of energy. There is as. 


much energy, though of a different kind, in thinking 


as in ading. Hence the powers of the human mind: 


have been divided into active and fpeculative. By the 


former we move the body; and by the latter we fee,. 


hear, remember, diftinguifh, judge, reafon, and per- 
form upon our notions.and ideas every other opera- 
tion which is comprehended under the general word 


s Fig 
116 to think. 


Tocke’s paf- 
five power another: diftinGtion than that which we have made be- 
anim- _—_ tween active and fpeculative powers. Obferving by 
nh “hg our fenfes, under which on this occafion memory: is 
i Effey; certainly included, . various changes in objects, we col- 
pook ii. le&t, fays he, a poffibility in one objeét to be changed, 
chap. 21. and in another a poffibility of making that. change, 

and fo come by that.idea which we call power. Thus 
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But conf{ci-. 


Mr Locke¥ has introduced into his theory of power: 


Part T.. 


we fay that fire hasa power to melt gold, and that gold of Confei- 
has a power to be melted. ‘The firfthe calls adive, the owlnef: and 
fecond pa/jive,.power.. But to fay that the pofibility of kad seve 
being changed is power. feems to be a very improper 
mode of {peaking, and fuch as may lead to confequences 
which the excellent author certainly held in abhor- 
rence. It.tends to make unwary readers imagine that 
the paffive fubjeCt: is as neceflary to the exiitence of. 
power, as the active being of which power is an at- 
tribute; but if the univerfe had a beginning, and if 
its Creator be immutable, two propofitions which Mr. 
Locke firmly: believed, there certainly was power whet. 
there was no change, nor any thing exifting which 
was capable of change. He owns, indeed, that a*tive 
power is more properly called’ power than the other ; 
but we fee no propriety at all in paffive power. “ It 
is (in the language ef Dr Reid) a powerlels power, 
and a contradiction in terms.” We 

But though Locke here ufes improper terms, he run obfer- 
has other-obfervations with which we have the honour Yations of 
fully to agree, and which lead to confequences the re-the fame 
verfe of that impiety which feems to follow from the mg res 
notion of paffive power. He obferves, that ** we have yaad 
from body no idea at all of thinking, nor any idea of belonging 
the beginning of motion. A body at reft affords usto body or | 
no idea of any aétive power to move; and when it is mind. 
fet in motion itfelf, that motion is rather a. paflion 
than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the 
ftroke ofa billiard ftick, it is not any action of the ball, 
but a paffion: alfo, when by impulfe it fets another 
ball in motion that lay in its way, it only communi-- 
cates the motion it had received from another, and 
lofes in itfelf fo much as the other received; which 
gives us but a very obfcure idea of an active power of 
moving in body, whilft we obferve it only to transfer, 
but not to produce any motion. So that it feems to 
me, we have from the obfervation of the operation of 
bodies by our fenfes but a very imperfect obfcure idea 
of active power, fince they afford us not any idea in: 
themfelves of the power to begin any action either of 
motion or thought.” He thinks it evident, however, . 
‘“* that we find in ourfelves a power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end, feveral actions of our minds and 
motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or prefe~ 
rence of the mind ordering, or, as it were, commands - 
ing, the doing or not doing fuch or fucha particular. 
a¢tion. This power which the mind has thus to order. 
the confideration of any idea, or.the forbearing to con- 
fider it, or, to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reft, aiid vice verfa in any particular ine. 
ftance, is that which we call wil/. The aétual exer- 
cife of that power, by directing any particular adtion, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
willing. m8: 9 
According to Mr Locke, therefore, the only clear whence ith 
notion or idea we have of power is taken from the fellows, 
power which we find in ourfelves to give certain motions that only: 
to our bodies, or certain direCtions to our thoughts Sahat 
and this power in ourfelves can be brought into aétion ang under= 
only by willing or volition. This is exa¢tly our doc-ftanding | 
trine; where we have endeavoured to prove, that ca” poficfs | 
without. the confcioufnefs of a€tual. energy in ourfelves, oi Fewer 
we never could have acquired any notion at all of 
power from obferving the changes which take place: 
among external obj&s. But if this be fo, if the power, , 
of which alone we know any thing, can be brought: 

into. 


| tion obvia- 
‘ted. 


Part i 


Reflection. 


Of Confei- into ation only by willing or volition, and if will ne~ 
oafiietsnd ceffarily implies fome degree of underftanding, as in 
us it certainly does, it comes to be a queftion of the 
firft importance, whether any being which poffefles not 
will and underftanding can be poflefled of real power, 
or be the efficient caufe of any aGtion. This queftion 
we feel ourfelves compelled to anfwer in the negative. 
If we had not will, and that degree of underftanding 
which will neceflarily implies, it is evident that we 
could exert no power, and confequently could have 
wone: for power that cannot be exerted is no power. 
It follows alfo, that the power, of which alone we 
can have any diftiné notion, can be only in beings 
that have underftanding and will. Power to produce 
any effect, implies power not, to produce it; and we 
ean conceive no way in which power may be determi- 
ned to one of thefe rather than the other in a being 
that has not will. We grow from infancy to man- 
hood ; we digeft our food, our blood circulates, our 
heart and arteries beats; we are fometimes fick and 
fometimes in health: all thefe things muft be done by 
the power of fome agent, but they are not done by 
our power. And if it be afked how we know this? 
the anfwer is, becaufe they are not fubje& to our will. 
This is the infallible criterion by which we diftinguith 
what is ourdoing from what is not; what is in our 
power from what is not. Human power can be ex- 
erted only by will: and we are unable to conceive any 
active power to be exerted without will. If, therefore, 
any man affirms that a being may be the efficient caufe 
of an ation which that being can neither conceive nor 
will, he fpeaks a language which we do not under- 
ftand. If he has a meaning, he muft take the words 
power and efficiency in a fenfe very different from ours ; 
for the only diftin@ notion, indeed the only notion 
which we can form, of real efficiency, is a relation be- 
tween the caufe and the effect fimilar to that between 
us and our veluntary.actions. It feems therefore moft 
probable, that fuch beings only as have fome degree 
of underftanding and will can poffefs ative power, 
and that inanimate beings muft be merely paffive. 
Nothing which we perceive without us affords any 
good ground for. aferibing a€tive power to any inani- 
mate being ; and we can as little conceive fuch a being 
poffeffed of power as we can conceive it capable of feel- 
ing pain. On_the other hand, every thing which we 
difcover in our own conftitution, leads us to think 
that active power cannot be exerted without will and 
intelligence; and to affirm that it can, is to affirm 
what to us at leaft is a contradi€tion in terms. 

119 To this reafoning, which is Dr Reid’s*, and which 
An objec- to us appears unan{werable, we have heard it objected, 
that a man born blind: has the fame evidence. for the 


| * See Effays non-exiftence of colour that is here urged for the im- 


on the Ac- 


' 
| 


poflibility ef power being exerted without will and 
sive Powers: ynderftanding. If the objection had not been made 
apes: by a very acute man, we fhould have deemed it alto- 
gether unworthy of notice ; for between the two cafes 
fuppofed to be fimilar there is hardly any analogy. A 
man born blind has no notion whatever of colour. If 
you defcribe it to him in the beft manner that you can, 
and refer it to any of the fenfes which he poffefles ; 
if you fay that it is the obje& of feeling, and that by 
feeling it one may perceive things at the diftance of 
many* miles ;, the blind man. has reafon to. fay that you 
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are uttering a propofition which he knows with the Of Confe- 


utmoft certainty cannot poffibly be true. But if you 
tell him that colour is the object of the fenfe of fight, 
a fenfe which he poffeffes not; that it has not the leaf. 
refemblance to the objects of the other fenfes; and 
that perfons endowed with the fenfe of fight perceive 
coloured obje€&ts at the diftance of many miles; the 
blind man cannot know whether what you fay be true 
or falfe, becaufe he has no idea or conception of the 
things of which you fpeak. ‘This is not the cafe with 
refpect to power; for every man who has reflected on 
the operations of his own mind has a very diflin¢t no- 
tion of power, and knows perfectly, that to the actual 
exertion of the only power which he can conceive, will 
and underftanding are neceflary. Should it be faid- 
that there may be power altogether different from that 
of which we have a diftin¢ét conception, we think it 
fufficient to ‘reply, that of a thing which cannot be 
conceived nothing can be either affirmed or denied ;. 
that activity exerted without will and underitanding: 
ought not to be called an exertion of power, becaule 
power is the name already appropriated to the attri- 
bute of a being by which he can do certain things if 
he wills; that as we can form no notion of a real effi- 
cient caufe which has not will and underftanding, fo- 
we have no: reafon to believe that fuch a caufe any” 
where exifts ; and to fay that power, fuch as we can 
conceive, may be exerted without will and underftand-- 
ing, is as great an abfurdity as to fay that there may 
be velocity without {pace. 

But if ative power, in its proper meaning, requires 
a fubjet endowed with will and intelligence, what 
fhall we fay of thofe ative powers which philofophers 
teach us to afcribe to matter, the powers of corpufcu-- 
lar attraGion, magnetifm, ele&ricity, gravitation, and 
others? Thefe powers, as they are called, fhall be con- 
fidered when we treat of the nature and fource of cor- 
poreal motion. In.the.mean time, it is fufficient to. 
obferve, that whatever the agents may be in the ope- 
rations of nature, whatever the manner of their agency 
or the extent of their power, they depend upon the- 
firft caufe, and-are all under his control. 


(Cuap. VII, Of Trurs, and the different 
Sources of EviDENCE. 


Sect. I. Of Truth. 


By purfuing thefe inquiries in.the order which to: 
us appears moft natural, we are now led to the contem- 
plation of thofe faculties of the human mind of which 
truth is properly the obje&t. But what is ¢ruth ? This: 
was a famous queftion among. the Greek fophitts ; 
which had been fo often agitated, and to which fo 
many: abfurd anfwers had been given, that it came at 
laft to be doubted by men of the world whether a: 
fatisfactory anf{wer could be given, or indeed whether 
the matter was worthy of inveftigation. It is well: 
known, that among the ancient philofophers there 
was a feét called from their principles Sceptics, and from. 
their founder Pyrrhonians, who openly avowed their: 
opinion that truth, like virtue, is nothing but a name ;. 
that all shings are equally true, or rather equally doubt- 
ful ; and that it is in vain for man to hope for certain- 
ty in any inquiry in which he-can be engaged. Such» 
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OF Truth. fcepticifm as this no modern philofopher has profeffed ; ia given by Mr Wollafton. ** Thofe propofitions (fays Of Truth 
——v-—— but many have had enough of it to make fober men he) are true which reprefent things as they are; or, ~ 
hefitate about defining truth, and even infinuate that truth is the conformity of thofe words or figns by 
of truth no definition can be given. This furely isa which things are exprefled to the things themfelves.”? 
miftake. If truth cannot be defined, it {till wanders Notwithftanding the objections of a very learned and 
at large and in difguife, and vain muft be the purfuit acute writer (w), this is the beft definition of truh 
of every man who endeavours to obtain it ; he is pure ‘which we have met with in any language. It is con- 
sae fuing he knows not’ what. cife and perfpicuous. It comprehends all kinds of truth, 
Truth de. 90 obvious and fo folid is this refleGion, that almoft as well that which is merely mental, the fubje¢t of filent 
‘fined. every philofopher of merit who has lately written on contemplation, as that which is communicated either 
the nature of evidence has begun his work, if not by written language or by the living voice : and it 
with a formal definition, with fomething at leaft equi- makes truth itfelf immutable, as depending not upon 
valent to a definition of the obje& of his purfuit. To the arbitrary conftitution of this or that individual, 
repeat all thefe definitions could ferve no other pur- or even of the whole human race (x), but upon the 
pofe than to fwell this article to adifproportioned nature of things as eftablifhed by their Almighty 
bulk, and to perplex perhaps the mind of the reader. Creator. oc 
‘We fhall therefore.content ourfelves with that which According to this definition, every propofition Eyery preg 


which pofition ei 
ther true | 


or falfe. 


(w) Dr Tatham having afked, with a contemptuous air, How imperfect and illogical is the definition of 
‘truth given by Wollafton? proceeds, though not to define, to defcribe or charatterife it himfelf. ‘ Truth 
(fays he) is of the nature and effence of God, like him incomprehenfible in the whole, and ineffable in its fub- 
dimer parts. For thefe and other reafons it cannot admit of an adequate definition, And who, in the beginning 
of his refearches, fhould prefume to define that which, after all his longeft and beft condu&ed labours, he 
can only hope partially, and often imperfeGtly, to comprehend; and of which an important part can neither 
be direétly expreffed nor dire@ly underftood ? We may indeed efteem ourfelves highly favoured by the Author 
and finifher of all truth, if, at the end of our refearches, we fhall be able any way to underftand, to define, 
and to apply, a few particular portions and detachments of it, and to guard them from Error and corrup- 
tion, When upon a folemn occafion the queftion was put to our Lord by a Roman governor, What is rruru ? 
though it was what he fully and perfe@ly knew, and what he came purpofely and profeffedly to teach, he did 
not defineit. He knew that definition was never the beft method of inftruction ; and that in its common ufe 
and application it was feldom the friend of truth. Philofophically viewed, words do not conftitute truth ; 
they are only the vocal inftruments by which it is communicated, or the written figns by which it is recorded. 
‘By an inquirer, therefore, things are to be examined rather than words defined. By a teacher, things are to 
-be conveyed by words in fome form or other, which are doubtlefs to be explained to the underftanding, if 
not fufficiently underflood before. But exp/anation is one thing, and definition quite another. Explanation is 
the firft office of a teacher: Definition, if it be good, is the /afof the inquirer, after the truth be found ; 
and isthen the moft advantageou/ly employed by the teacher, when his previous inftructions have prepared him for 
ite Gop is a mind, and rruTu is confequently an attribute of minp. To the sun, declaring at his rifing a 
marvellous inftrument, He, by whom all things were made, hath delegated the power of enlightening the 
material {yftem ; whilft he hath referved to HimseLr the office which is more fuitable to his nature, of gi- 
ving light and knowledge, by his eternal rruTH, to the mind of man. But whether he a& through the 
‘inftrumentality of his creatures, or more immediately from himfelf, he is uniform and confiftent in his opera- 
tions ; fo that one part of his divine economy is always illuftrative of another. As the sun ftheds his dight 
over the material creation to be epprehended by the eye, TRUTH is the /ight fhed down from heaven to be 
apprehended by the intelle&, given to illumine every fubje&, natural and moral, corporeal and fpiritual, fo 
far as they are qualified by their different natures to convey it tu the human mind, or rather perhaps fo far 
as the human mind is qualified to receive it from them.”? The Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. 1. 

This pafflage, of which fome parts are certainly not remarkable for perfpicuity, feems to be defcriptive, 
mot of éruth in the common acceptation of the word, but of al/ knowledge human and divine, of which indeed 
no adequate definition can be given. Truth, as here ufed, feems to be oppofed to ignorance ; as ufed by Mr 
Wollafton and others it is oppofite to fal/ehood. In this laft fenfe it may certainly be explained, if not defined : 
.and if the learned leCturer will allow that Mr Wollafton has given a good explanation of the word éruth as op- 
pofed to fal/ehood, we fhall not quarrel with him or any man about the propriety of an expreffion. We have 
called it a definition of truth ; becaufe it was fo called by the author from whom it is taken. 

(x) Dr Beattie, in his elegant eflay, has given a definition of truth very different from this, though it is 
:poffible that his meaning may be the fame with Mr Wollafton’s. ‘ I account that to be ¢ruth (fays he) 
which the conftitution of our nature determines us to believe; and that to be fa//ehood which the conttitution 
-of our nature determines us to difbelieve.”” But if truth be really immutable, as he teaches or wifhes to teach, 
it muft depend upon the nature of things, and not upon the inftin@ive impulfe of any particular conftitution. 
It is always difficult, often impoffible, to diftinguifh between the conititution of our nature, as it came from 
the-hand of God, and the fame conftitutiog as it is moulded by arbitrary and capricious affociations of our 
own. A fincere member of the Church of Rome certainly believes the doétrine of tranfubftantiation. How 
the, may do fo we have already fhown, Were all mankind fincere members of that church, it would be faid 

an 


art I, 
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each are what they are, whether they fall upon this, Of Truth. 


of Fiuth. which can be expreffed or apprehended is neceflarily 


122 


very hu- 


bie our fenfes, by our memory, and by our intelleét. is as evident as that two contradictory propofitions. 
quifition Every one of our faculties, therefore, 1s cancerned in eannot both be true. Now, though, for any thing we. 
ftruth. the acquifition of truth, and furnifhes the mind with knew it is certainly poffible, as to us it appears not to 
the materials of propofitions. Thefe propofitions are imply any contradiction, that the eyes of but one man 
indeed of various kinds; but they are all certainly true are formed in a manner fuitable to their objects, whilt 
or certainly falfe, though the certainty of the truth or the eyes of a!l other men are formed to deceive them 5 
falfehood of every one it is not always in our power to. yet the contrary is fo highly probable,. that no man 
ae perceive. Soke really doubts of it any more than he doubts whether 
Niverfity of When a man affirms that red is a quality inherent three and two be equal tofive. 124. 
elief af- in a foldier’s coat, he utters a propofition which every ‘This laft propofition is indeed faid to exprefs a truth Why fomex 
rctsnot one of the vulgar firmly believes to be true, but which abfolutely certain, whilft the former exprefles.a truth “ai - 
Mong? every philofopher knows to be falfe. This diverfity which is called morally certain : not that there is ANY: sb folately 
lieved, Of belief, however, affe&ts not the truth of the propo- difference or degrees of certainty in the nature of truths anq o:hergs 


either true or falfe, whether its truth or falfehood be 
perceived-or not either by him who hears or by him 
who utters it. All propofitions are either affirmative 
or negative ; but before any thirg can with certainty 
be affirmed or denied of another, we muft know thofe 
things as they are in themfelves, as well as the eftablifh- 
ed ufe of the figns by which they are expreffled. He 
who affirms or denies without this knowledge, fpeaks 
at random, and has no diftinét meaning. 

Every faculty which we '‘poffefs is in fome way or 


pen facultY other an inftrument of knowledge; for we know by 


fitien itfelf. All mankind know that it is either true 
or falfe, independent of them or their perceptions ; 
and itis eafy, by a few optical experiments and by an 
explanation of terms, to convince them all, that what 
they have agreed to call red is no quality inherent in 
external objects, but only a fenfation caufed by the im- 
pulfe of certain rays of light reflected from certain ob- 
jects to the eye of the percipient. ‘The contrariety 
therefore in this cafe of vulgar to philofophical belief, 
does not refult from any ambiguity in the nature of 
truth itfelf, but from the different means of perception 
which the clown and the philofopher poffefs. 

Again, were a man looking at a red and a green ob- 
jet, to affirm that they are both of the fame colour, 
he would affirm what in one fenfe may be true, what 
in another is undoubtedly falfe, and what in a third 
may be either true or falfe. “If it be his meaning that 
the two objects give to him the fame fenfation, he may 
know with the utmoft certainty that what he fays is 
true; if he mean that they affe& all mankind precife- 
ly as they affe@ him, he utters what all mankind with 
the moft abfolute certainty know to be falfe; if he 
mean that the texture of the two bodies (that parti- 
cular difpofition of parts on their furfaces which makes 
them refle& certain rays of light and abforb others) is 
exactly fimilar, fo as that the one muft refle& the very 
fame kind of rays with the other, he utters what all 
mankind mutt de/ieve to be falfe, though ftill. it is po/- 
ible that what he affirms may be true. ‘This diverfity. 
of belief affeéts not the truth itfelf. ‘The two objects 
are what they are by whomfoever perceived, or whe- 
ther perceived or. not; the rays of light. reflected by 


7 neceffary, 
whilft 
others are 

and thought, . “ that the conftitution. of human nature determines men to believe tranfubftantiation :”’ a doen tome : 
trine which, though it is rejected by millions, Pere Buffier has-laboured hard to reconcile with common fenfe. rary and 


ceiving them. 


upon that, or upon any eye; and the fenfation com- 
municated to this fingular man is certainly what he is 
confcious it is, as thofe of the reft of mankind are with. 
equal certainty what they are confcioug of. This be- 
ing the cafe, it is obvious and undeniable, that the or- 
gans of fight in this individual of the human race are 
fomehow differently formed from thofe of other men ; 
and the only queftion which can occafion a doubt in 
the mind of the f{ceptic is, whether his or their eyes. 
be fo formed as to reprefent things falfely? for that. 
by the one or the other things are falfely reprefented, 
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themfelves ; the only difference is in our power of per-morally 


is faid to be an abfolute truth; becaufe we perceive. 
the whole of it as it is in itfelf, and are convinced that 
every intelligence from the higheft to the loweft who 
underftands the terms in which it is expreffed perceives 
it as we do: whereas of moral or phyfical truths, as they- 
are called, we only perceive a part, and may therefore 
miftake for want of evidence. ‘Thus, in the cafe of 
the two objects exhibiting the fame colour to one man, 
whilft they exhibit. different colours to. all other meng, 
could we fée into the objects themfelves, and compre- 
hend them immediately with our intellect as we com- 
prehend our own ideas, it might, and no doubt would, 
appear as palpable a contradiction to fay that the par- 
ticular difpofition of the parts on their furfaces, which 


reflect the rays of light, are the fame in both, as it is: 


now to affirm that three and two are not equal to five. 


Between truth and falfehood there is no medium. All. 


truths are in them/élves equally certain; and to the 
Supreme Being, who knows the nature of every thing 
more fully and intimately than we know our own 
ideas, they all appear equally certain: but yet we may 
without abfurdity fpeak of probable truth as well as of 
certain truth, provided always that we make the diffe~ 
rence to refult, not from the nature of things, but from 


the power of our underftauding, which comprehends . 
the one kind of truth wholly and the ether only par-- 


tially. 


That three and two are equal to five, ce!tam.- 


d é S AS wis 125: 
There is another divifion made of truth into that why agent 


which is eternal and neceffary, and that which is tem-truths are 


porary and contingent. 


Though we do not approve faid to be 
; of ternal and 


Yet it is certain that the fame- body cannot be in different places at the fame time; and that therefore tranfub. contingents. 


ftantiation muft be falfe, though believed by all mankind. 


our di/believing any thing make it falfe. We muft, indeed, a@ according to our belief; but in every inftance.: 
truth and falfehood would have been what they are, though we had never exifted.. 


Our believing any thing does not make it true, nor 
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Of Truth. of applying the epithets ¢emporary and eternal to any between neceflary and contingent truths. Both pro- Of Trut 
: ‘thing but real exiftences, yet as this manner of fpeak- pofitions we know to be true at this moment: but 

ing has been ufed by all philofophers, we fhall give in- there is this difference between them, that a plain tri- 

ftances of each kind of truth, and endeavour to afcer- angle can neither actually exift at any period of dura- 

‘tain in what the diftinGion confifts. ‘* The three tion, nor be conceived by any one mind divine or hu- 

angles of a plain triangle are equal to two right angles,” man, of which the three internal angles are not pre- 

‘is a propofition expreffive of a neceflary and ‘eternal cifely equal to two right angles; whereas the folar 

‘truth.- ** The world exifts,”’ is a contingent and tem- fyftem may eafily be conceived, and might certainly 

porary truth. Here it is obvious, that if both thefe have been formed, with a fmaller number of primary 

-propofitions be true, there is' no diftinGtion between planets rolling round the central fire. This needs no 

them, fo far as mere fruth is concerned ; for truth ad- proof; as it is well known, that till very lately we : 

mits not of degrees of comparifon. It is however faid, conceived the fyitem to confit of the fun and only fix 

‘that the firft propofition depends not upon time, or primary planets; and it has been already fhown, that 

will, or any thing elfe ; and that the Supreme Being whatever we can pofitively conceive may poflibly exift. 

himfelf could not make it falfe: whereas it is certainly Thus, then, every propofition, of which the contrary 

poffible, that he who created the world could annihilate is clearly and diftinctly perceived to be impoflible, is a 

it, and thus reduce what is now a truth to anabfolute zeceffary truth; and it may likewife be faid to be efer- 

falfehood. This difference between the two propofi- a/, becaufe at every period of duration it muft of ne- 

tions is thought a fufficient ground for calling the ceffity when thought upon be perceived to be true: 

former a neceffary and eternal truth, and the latter a /On the other hand, every propofition of which the 

temporary and contingent truth. But is the difference contrary may be clearly and diftinG@ly conceived, is, if 

itfelf real? In the prefent inftance we cannot think true, only a contingent truth, becaufe its contrary might 

that it is: for if the right angles and triangles, which have exifted ; and it may likewife be called temporary, 

conftitute the materials of the former propofition, be real becaufe what might have been falfe in time paft may 

«corporeal things, they may be annihilated as wellas the yet be falfe in time future. 1.60 

reft of the world; and then the truth of the propofition Though all our faculties (our fenfes, our memory, Truth pem 

willceafe, forthere can be neither equality nor inequality and our intellect) furnifh ‘materials for propofitions, ¢ived by] 

between nonentities. If the angles and triangles be and are therefore all fubfervient to the inyeftigation of pacultice ll 
merely ideas in the mind of a rational being, it is not truth; yet the perception of truth, as it is in itfelf, is which are 
to be denied that the propofition muft be true, inde- commonly afcribed to our rational faculties ; and thefe commonl 
pendent of all will, whenever thofe ideas exift, i. e. have by Locke and others been reduced to two—rea- faid to he 
whenever right angles and triangles are thought upon ; fon and judgment. The former is faid to be conver- oo 
ut if all reafonable creatures were to be annihilated, fant about certain truths, the latter chiefly about pro- ae “7 
and the Supreme Being never to think of triangles, babilities. 127 
the propofition would unqueftionably ceafe to be ei- Some late philofophers of great merit, diffatisfied To which 
there true or falfe. The world may-indeed be anni- with this analyfis of the intelleét, have added to rea-fome phil 
hilated; but it certainly is not annihilated whilft any fon and judgment a third faculty, to which they have phere 
‘one creature exifts to contemplate even that which is given the name of common fen/e, and of which the pro- third fa 
called neceffary and eternal truth: and therefore whilft per obje& is fuch truths as neither admit nor ftand in eulty, viz 
any truth exifts in a mind not divine, it muft be necef- need of evidence. By common fenfe they mean, ‘* that ©mmon/em 
farily true that the world exifts; for the individual degree of judgment which is common to men with 
being by which truth is perceived would then confti- whom we can converfe and tranfati bufinefs.” Whe- 
4ute the whole world. ther the introduétion of fuch a term into metaphyfics 

But if in a fomewhat different manner we compare was proper or improper, we do not think it of impor- 

the former of thefe propofitions with this—‘ The tance to inquire. According to this definition of it, 
folar fyftem confifts of the fun and at leaft feven pri- which is Dr Reid’s, it differs not from the rea/on (x) 
mary planets’’—we fhall at once perceive the difference and judgment of Locke; agreeing with the former when 
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(x) This is exprefsly acknowledged by Dr Reid. “ It is abfurd (fays that able and candid writer) to 
conceive that there can be any oppofition between reafon and common fenfe. It is indeed the firft-born 
of reafon; and as they are commonly joined together in fpeech and in writing, they are infeparable in their 
nature. We afcribe to reafon two offices or two degrees: The firft is to judge of things felf-evident; the 
fecond to draw conclufions that are not felf-evident from thofe that are. The firft of thefe is the pro- 
wince, and the fole province, of common fenfe ; and therefore it coincides with reafon in its whole extent, and 
is only another name for one branch or one degree of reafon.”? Pere Buffier talks nearly the fame language; 
put Dr Beattie exprefles himfelf very differently. <‘ That there is a real and effential difference between 
thefe two faculties; that common fenfe cannot be accounted for by being called the perfection of reafon, 
nor reafon by being refolved inte common fen/e ; will appear (he thinks) from the following remarks. 1. We 
are confcious, from internal feeling, that the energy of underftanding, which perceives intuitive truth, is 
different from that other energy which unites a conclufion with a firft principle by a gradual chain of 
sntermediate relations. 2. We cannot difcern any neceflary conneétion between reafon and common fenfe.”” 
Nay, he fays, ‘¢ That we often find men endued with the one who are deftitute of the other:” and he in- 


flances dreams “and certain kinds of madnefs where this is the cafe ; adding, that a man who believes him- 
vee ‘ felf 


Part I. 


Of Intuitive its obje& is certain truth, and with the latter when it 
Evidence ig converfant about probabilities, Nothing indeed is 
and De- . ze : 

monftraticn MOre evident, than that in the affent of the mind to 

wamryane- every propofition, fome energy of the judgment is ex- 
erted; and upon every propofition not {felf-evident, 
reafoning of fome kind or other muft be employed to 
procure that affent. Inftead therefore of perplexing 
ourfelves and our readers with various analyfes of the 
human underftanding, or rather with various names to 
what after all is perhaps but one individual power, it 
will furely be of more importance to the caufe of 
truth to examine the different fources of evidence by 
which the affent of the reafon, or judgment, or com- 
mon fenfe, is determined. 

Under the article Loaic it was obferved, that iz- 
tuition, experience, and teflimony, are each a fufficient 
ground of judgment; but they are not the only grounds, 
Confcioufne/s is certainly one fource of evidence, per- 
haps the moft complete of any; and, in a low degree, 
analogy is another. Of confcioufne/s we have already 
treated, but of analogy we have yet faid nothing: and 
though we might (for an account of intuttion, experience, 
and feftimony ) refer our readers to the article Locic, 
where they are accurately though concifely explained, 
we fhall, without repeating what has been already faid, 
add a few words on each, as well to complete the pre- 
fent article as to fupply the deficiencies of the for- 
mer. 


Sect. II. Of Intuitive Evidence and Demonftration. 


eee Intuitive evidence is that which arifes from the 
evidence, COomparifon of two or more ideas or hotions when their 
what, agreement or difagreement is perceived immediately, 


. without the intervention of any third idea or notion. 

Of this kind is the evidence of thefe propofitions : One 

* Campbell’sand four make five* ; things equal to “* the fame 
Philofopby of thing are equal to one another ; the whole is greater 
Atbeworic. than any of its parts ;’? and in a word, all the axioms 
in arithmetic and geometry. All thefe are in reality 
propofitions in which the fubjeét and predicate appear 

uvon comparifon to be nothing more than the fame 

thing taken in different views or exprefled by different 

terms. In faét, they are all in fome refpe& reducible 

to this axiom, ‘* Whatever is, is.” We do not fay 

that they are deduced from it; for they have in them- 

felves that original and intrinfic evidence which makes 

them, as foon as the terms are underftood, to be per- 

ceived intuitively. And if they be not thus perceived, 

no dedu¢tion of reafon will ever confer on them any 
additional evidence. But though not deduced from 
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the general axiom, they may be confidered as particu- Of Intuitive 
lar exemplifications of it; inafmuch as they are all Evidence 


. Aine : : . d De- 
implied in this, that the properties and relations of ete tion 
our clear and adequate ideas can be no other than ———' 


what the mind clearly perceives them to be. 129 
lt may perhaps be thought, that if axioms were pro- Every de- 

pofitions perfectly identical, it would be impoffible by sore am 
their means to advance a fingle ftep beyond the fimple preaeetiaus 
ideas firft perceived by the mind. And wt would in- intuitively 
deed be true, that if the predicate of the propofition evident. 
were nothing but a repetition of the fubje¢t under the 
fame afpect, and in the fame or fynonymous terms, no 
conceivable advantage could be made of it for the fur- 
therance of knowledge. Of fuch propofitions as thefe, 
for inftance, ** feyen are feven, eight are eight, the 
three angles of a triangle are the three angles of a tri- 
angle, two right angles are two right angles,” it is ma- 
nifeft that we could never avail ourfelves for the im- 
provement of fcience: But when the thing, though 
in. effect coinciding, is confidered under a different af- 
pect; when that which is fingle in the fubje& is di- 
vided in the predicate, and converfely ; or when what 
is a whole in the one is regarded as a part of fome- 
thing elfe in the other ; fuch propofitions lead to the 
difcovery of innumerable and apparently remote rela- 
tions. It is by the aid of fuch fimple and elementary 
principles that the arithmetician and the algebraift pro- 
ceed to the mofl aftonifhing dilcoveries. Nor are the 
operations of the geometrician effentially different : 
for to this clafs belong all propofitions relating to 
number and quantity ; that is, all which admit of ma- 
thematical demonftration. If the truth of a mathe- 
matical propofition be not felf-evident; in other words, 
if the fubje& and predicate do not appear at firft fight 
to be different names for the fame thing, another term 
muft be found that fhall be fynonymous to them both. 
Thus, to prove that the three internal angles of a tight- 
lined triangle are equal to two right angles, I produce 
the bafe of the triangle ; and by a very fhort procefs [ 
difoover that the exterior angle fo formed is equal to 
the two interior and oppofite angles. By a procefs 
equally plain and fhort, I perceive that the exterior 
angle and-the interior adjacent angle are equal to two 
right angles: But I have already feen, that the ex- 
terior angle is neither more nor lefs than the two in- 
terior and oppofite angles under a different afped; 
whence it appears that the three internal angles of the 
triangle are nothing elfe than two right angles under 
a different afpect.. In a word, all demonttration is 
founded on firft principles or primary truths, which 

3 x neither 


te 


felf made of glafs, fhall yet reafon very juftly concerning the means of preferving his fuppofed brittlenefs 


from flaws and fractures.’’ 


Surely thefe are ftrange remarks. 


Dreams and madnefs have hitherto been 


{uppofed to originate in the imagination, or, as it was denominated by the ancient philofophers, the 
phantafia: and when the ideas or forms which are there treafured up are difarranged or abfurdly com- 
pounded, a dreaming fane man or a waking madman, if he reafon at all, muft reafon from abfurd prin« 
ciples ; not, however, through any defe@& of common fenfe, but from a diforder in that region of the brain, 
‘upon which the phantafia more immediately depends. Of his firft remark, we can only fay, that to us 
it appears to be the reverfe of truth. In every propofition which admits of demonftration, we are con- 
{cious that the conclufion is united with the firft principle by a repetition of the very fame energy of 
the underftanding which perceives intuitive truth. That this is the cafe in every one of Euclid’s dee 
monftrations, we appeal to every mathematical reader; and why it muft be fo, we fhall by and by ex 
deavour to evince. ~ 


8 
Of Intuitive neither admit nor ftand in need of proof, and to which 
ae the mind is compelled to give its affent by a bare in- 
monftrationtuition of the ideas or terms of which thefe primary 
w—\-—— truths are compofed. Nothing is fufceptible of de- 
monftration, in the rigid fenfe of the word, but gene- 
ral neceflary, and eternal truths ; and every demon- 
ftration is built upon intuition, and confifts in a feries 
of axioms or propofitions of the very fame kind with 
the firft principle or truth from which the reafoning 
proceeds. That propofitions formerly demonttrated 
are taken into the feries, doth not in the leatt invali- 
date this account; inafmuch as thefe propofitions are 
all refolvable into axioms, and are admitted as links in 
the chain; not becaufe neceflary, but merely to avoid 
the ufelefs prolixity which frequent and tedious repe- 
titions of proofs formerly given would occafion. But 
it is obvious that fuch truths only as refult from the 
comparifon of ideas and notions are neceflary ; and of 
courfe that fuch truths only are capable of ftria de- 
monftration, The truths which relate to real exilt- 
ences are all contingent, except that which affirms the 
exiftence of the Supreme Being, the Parent of all 

truth. 

The mathematical fciences, categorical logic, and 
that part of metaphyfics which demonftrates the being 
of God, are therefore the only branches of human 
knowledge which admit of flri& demonftration. The 
longeft demonftration in the mathematical feiences may 
be traced to this general and neceffary truth, *¢ What- 
ever is, is,”’ or to fome particular exemplification of it: 
the longeft train of categorical fyllogifms terminates in 
this general principle, “« What is affirmed or denied of 
a whole genus, may be affirmed or denied of all the /pe- 
czes and all the individuals belonging to that genus :” 
and the metaphyfical demonftration of the being of 
God refts upon this foundation, ‘¢ Whatever had a be- 
ginning, had a caufe.”” That thefe are truths abfo- 
lutely certain, which can neither be proved nor called 
in queftion, every man may be fatisfied, merely by at- 
tending to the ideas or notions which the terms of 
each propofition exprefs.. The two firft are merely 
identical propofitipns, of the truth of which no man 
has ever pretended to doubt; and though the laft is 
not identical, ic is a neceffary and felf-evident truth, 
as its contrary implies, that in the fame thing there is 
power and no power, change and no change, ation 

30 and inaction, at the fame inttant. 

iis byin- Before we difmifs the fubje& of intuition, it may 

tuition that not be improper to obferve, that it is by this faculty 

a or power of the mind contemplating its ideas, and com- 

tions of re- Parmg one idea with another, that we acquire all our 

lation. notions of relation; fuch as identity and diverfity, re- 
femblance, coexiflence, relations of /pace and time, relations 
of quantity and number, of a caufe to its efed, and many 
more which it weuld be ufelefs as well as tedious ta 
enumerate. 


Sect. IIL. Of Experience and Analogy. 


Ir has been juft obferved, that intuition and demon- 
{tration are applicable only to general and neceflary 
propofitions, of which the contrary are not only falfe, 
but abfurd and impoffible. The great bufinefs of life, 
however, is with fa&ts and contingent truths, which 
admit not of demonftration, but reft upon other evi- 
dence. The fenfes, external and internal, are the in- 
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lets to all our knowledge of fatts ; and the memory is 
the ftorehoufe where that knowledge is preferved. Of 
what a man fees or feels, he can at the inftant of fee- 
ing or feeling entertain no doubt; and whilft the ideas 
of what he has feen or felt, with all their affociated cir- 
cumftances, remain vivid and diftiné in his memory, 
he is confcious that he poffeffes fo much real know- 
ledge. But all our knowledge, as it is derived from 
the fenfes, is of particular facts or particular truths ; 
and the man who has incertain circumftances obferved 
one particular phenomenon, for the exiflence of which 
he perceives no necefity, has not fufficient ground to 
conclude, that in fimilar circumftances fimilar pheno- 
mena will always occur. Milton, who furpaffed the 
greater part of his contemporaries in philofophical 
fcience almoft as far as he has furpaffed all fucceeding 
poets in the fublimity of his genius, reprefents Adam, 
when firft falling afleep, as under apprehenfions that 
he was about to fink into his original ftate of infen- 
fibility : 

*« Gentle fleep 

‘ Firfht found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz’d 

‘“« My droufed fenfe, untroubled; though I thought 
‘7 then was pafling to my former ftate 

“ Infenfible, and forthwith to diffolve.”’ 


Apprehenfions fimilar to thefe would take place in his 

mind when he firft perceived that darknefs had over- 

fpread the earth, In his cireumftances, he could have 

no ground to expect that the fun when once fet would 

rife again to relume the world, as he had not then ex- 

perienced the alternate fucceffion of light and dark- 

nefs, and probably knew not whence light proceeds. 

After fome time, however, having obferved day and 

night regularly to fucceed each other, thefe two ap- 

pearances, or the ideas of them, would be fo aflociated 

in his mind, that each fetting fun would fuggeft the 

idea of next fun-rifing, and lead him to expect that 

glorious event with the utmof confidence. He would 

then confider the alternate fucceffion of day and night 

as a law of nature, which might be affirmed in a pro- 

pofition expreffive of a certain truth. 132 4 
This continued obfervation of the fame event hap-1s the only 7 

pening in the fame or fimilar circumiftances, is what foveal 

we call experience; and it is the only evidence which} s+. aif 

we have for all the general truths in phyfics, even forthe general ‘ 

thofe which we are apt to think intuitively certain *. truths in 

Thus, that mi/é is white, and that gold is yellow, are phyfics, 

fuppofed to be univerfal and neceflary truchs : but for eee 

any thing that we know, they may be particularthink in- 

truths ; and they are certainly contingent, as the con- tuttively 

trary to either of them.may be fuppofed without ab- Sis ; 

furdity. We have indeed always obferved the milk Poilolooby 4 

of animals of every fpecies white; and therefore the-of Rictorics | 

idea of white becomes a neceflary part of our idea of and Pricf- 

the fubftance milk, of which we call whitenefs an ry oe Re- 

fential property. This, however, refpects only the mili. "7004 02 78 

of thofe animals with which we are acquainted. But &c, ' 

fince the milk of all the animals with which we are ac- 

quainted, or of which we have heard, is white, we 

can have no reafon to fufpe& that the milk of any 


——e - 


4 


-new and ftrange animal is of any other colour, Alfo, 


fince, wherever there has been the fpecific gravity, duc- 
tility, and other properties of gold, the colour has al- 
ways been yellow ; we conclude that thefe circumftan- 

ces 
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from the hand, a ball from a gun, and an arrow from Of Fxperi- 


ces are neceflarily united, though by fome unknown 
bond of union, and that they will always go toge- 
ther. 

The proper proof, therefore, of fuch univerfal pro- 
pofitions as ‘* that milk is white,” ‘ that. gold is yel- 
low,” or “ that a certain degree of cold will freeze wa- 
ter,” confifts in what is called an induction of parte 
cular facts of precifely the fame nature. Having found, 
by much and various experience, that the fame events 
never fail to take place in the fame circumttances, the 
expectation of the fame confequences from the fame pre- 
viouscircumftances is neceffarily generated in our minds}; 
and we can have no more fufpicion of a different event 
than we can feparate the idea of whitene/s from that of 
the other properties of mi/é.—When the previous cir- 
cumftances are precifely the fame, we call the pro- 
cefs of proof by the name of induction, and expect the 
event from experience : but if they be not precifely the 
fame, but only bear a confiderable refemblance to the 
circumflances from which any particular appearance 
has been found to refult, we call the argument ana- 
Jogy; and it is flronger in proportion to the degree of 
refemblance in the previous circumftances. Thus the 
milk of all the cows that we have feen, or upon which 
we have made the experiment, having been found 
nourifhing, we confidently expeét that the milk of all 
other cows will prove nourifhing likewife ; and this 
confidence of expeétation is the refult of uniform ex- 
perience. But if, from having found the milk of all 
the animals with which we are acquainted to be nou- 
rifhing, however different the nature of thefe animals ; 
we infer that the milk of any ftrange animal will likewife 
be nourifhing ; the inference is drawn by analogy, and by 
no means carries with it the conviction of experience. 
A proof from real experience can leave no doubt in 
the mind (s) ; an argument from analogy always mutt. 
In the one cafe, we only infer that two events of pre- 
cifely the fame nature and in precifely the fame cir- 
cumftances have been produced by the fame kind of 
caufe; in the other, we infer that two events fimilar 
in mott refpeéts, though for any thing that we know 
diffimilar in others, have been produced by the fame 
kind of caufe; and it is obvious that between thefe 
cafes the difference is great. 

Thus, after having obferved that all the projectiles 
to which we have paid any attention—a ftone thrown 


a bow— defcribe a certain curve, and are impelled in 
that curve by two powers acting in different lines of 
direction which form with each other a certain angle, 
we infer that all projeGtiles which on the furface of 
the earth defcribe the fame curve are impelled by the 
fame or fimilar powers ating in the fame or fimilar 
lines of direGtion, This inference is the refult of ex- 
perience, and carries with it the fulleit conviction to 
the mind. But when, from having obferved that the 
curves defcribed by the planets are of the fame kind 
with thofe defcribed by projectiles on the earth, Sir 
Ifaac Newton inferred that thefe vatt bodies are im- 
pelled in their orbits by forces of the very fame kind, 
and aéting in the fame manner with the forces which 
impel a ball from a cannon or an arrow from a bow, 
his argument was founded only on analogy; and even 
that analogy is very remote. We know by experience 
that all projectiles which fall under our immediate cog- 
nifance are of the very fame kind and in the very fame 
circumftances; that every one of them has a tenden- 
cy, from whatever caufe, to the centre of the earth, 
and ‘is preferved from falling by the force of projec- 
tion; we know likewife that they are all moved thro’ 
the medium of the atmofphere, which at the furface 
of the earth is confiderably denfe, and that a dente 
medium muft occafion much reliftance: But we do 
not énow that the planets have a tendency to the 
centre of the fun, that they are preferved from falling 
into that luminary by a projectile force, or whether 
they move through a medium or in vacuo : fo that we are 
not certain that the motion of the planets is perfectly 
fimilar to that of terreftrial projectiles in any other 
circumftance than the form of the curve which they 
all defcribe ; and from this fingle cafe of coincidence 
no inference can be drawn which carries to the mind 
abfolute conviction. 

When a man reafons from experience, he infers, that 
what has uniformly happened hitherto, will happen al- 
ways in the very fame circumftances; or that what 
is known to be the caufe of various phenomena of the 
fame hind is the caufe of every other phenomenon in all 
refpeds fimilar to thefe. Such an inference is founded 
on the united and complete evidence of fenfe, me- 
mory, and reafon. When a man reafons from analogy, 
he infers, that what has generally happened hitherto, 

3X2 will 
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(z) We fay from real experience ; becaufe what is often taken for experience, and to human eyes has that 
appearance, is in fact nothing more than analogy. Thus a phyfician may have prefcribed to ninety-nine pa- 
tients labouring under the fame difeafe the fame remedy, and always wich the fame fuccefs. If fo, he will 
think that he has experience of its utility, and will prefcribe it again with the fulleft confidence. Yet in this 
cafe he may be difappointed ; for though the: medicine be the fame.and the difeafe the fame, there may be 
fomething in the conftitution of the hundredth patient fo different from that of the ninety-nine, that what 
was falutary to them may be pernicious to him. This does not detraé from the evidence of experience : it 
only fhows, that the circumftances of the cafe in which the medicine failed were different from thofe in which 


- it fucceeded. In fuch conclufions as are founded on a complete induétion and uniform experience, every man 


expects the event with the laft degree of affurance, and regards his paft experience as a full proof of the fu- 
ture exiltence of that event: In other cafes, where experience has been variable—or apparently variable—he 
knows that the indu@tion has been incomplete, and therefore proceeds with caution, He weighs the oppo- 
fite experiments; takes as complete a view as he can of the circumftances in which they were made; con- 
fiders which fide is fupported by the greater number of experiments, and inclines to that fide with doubt 
and hefitation. And when at laft he fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what is called probability. 
All probability, then, fuppofes an oppofition of experiments and obfervations, where the one fide is found 
to overbalance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the fuperiority. 
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that what is known to be the caufe of various phe- 
nomena of the fame kind, is the caufe of other phe- 
nomena in fome refpeds fimilar to thefe. This infe- 
rence is likewife founded on the united evidence of 
fenfe, memory, and reafon: but here the evidence of 
fenfe is not complete, and it can be ‘ftrengthened only 
by finding more facts of the fame or of a fimilar na- 
ture. 


Sect. IV. Of Teftimony. 


Tue laft fource of evidence which we propofed to 
confider is ¢effimony, or the report of men concerning 
events which have fallen under the obfervation of their 
fenfes. ‘That we are all ready to believe the informa- 
tion which we receive from the teftimony of our fel- 
low creatures is undeniable ; and indeed without fuch 
belief every man’s knowledge of faéts and events 
would be confined to thofe only of which he himfelf 
had been a perfonal witnefs. In that cafe, no man 
who had not travelled would believe that there are 
{uch cities as Rome and Conftantinoplej; and no mar 
whatever could now believe that fuch heroes as Han- 
nibal and Cefar had ever exifted. 

Between words and things there is no natural con- 
nection ; and though we are all accuftomed to give 
to things the names by which they are known in the 
language that we {peak, and to exprefs their mutual re- 
lations by the words appropriated for that purpofe ; 
yét it is obvioufly impoffible to denote one thing by the 
name of another, and to exprefs by words relations 
that have no exiftence. This being the cafe, it may 
be afked upon what principle we give credit to human 
teftimony? ‘To this queftion various anfweis have 


been given, which have produced much controverfy 
on one of the moft important fubje&s which can em- 
ploy the mind of man. 

*¢ We may obferve (fays Mr Hume*), that there is 
no fpecies of reafoning more common, more ufeful, 
and even neceflary to human: life, than that which is 
derived from the teftimony of men and the reports of 


eye-witneffes and fpeGtators. This fpecies of reafon- 
ing perhaps one may deny to be founded on the rela- 
tion of caufe and effe&. I fhall not difpute about a 
word. It will be fufficient to obferve, that our affu- 
rance in any argument of this kind is derived from no 
other principle than our obfervation of the veracity of 


human teftimony; and of the ufual conformity of facts. 


to the reports of witneffes. It being a general maxim 
that no (a) objeéts have any difcoverable connection 
together, and that all the inferences which we can 
daw from one to another are founded merely on our 
experience of their conftant and regular conjuntion ; 
it is evident. that we ought not to make an exception 
to this maxim in favour of human teftimony, whofe 
connection with any.event-feems in itfelf ‘as little ne- 
ceflary as any other. Were not.the memory tenaci- 
ous toa certain degree; had not men commonly an 
inclination to truth, and a principle of probity ; were 
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they not fenfible to fhame when detefted in falfe. Of Tefti- 


hood: Were not thefe, I fay, difcovered by experience 
to be qualities inherent in human nature, we fhould 
never repofe the leaft confidence in human teftimony. 
And as the evidence derived from witneffes and hu- 
man teftimony is founded on paft experience, fo it 
varies with the experience, and is regarded either as 
a proof or probability, according as the conjunction be- 
tween any particular kind of report and any kind of ob- 
ject has been found to be conftant or variable. There are 
a number of circumftances to be taken into confidera- 
tion in all judgments of this kind; and the ultimate 
ttandard by which we determine all difputes that may 
arife concerning them, is always derived from experi- 
ence and obfervation. The reafon why we place any 
credit in witneffes and hiftorians, is not derived from 
any connedtion which we perceive a priori between tefti- 
mony and reality, but becaufe we are accuftomed to 
find a conformity between them. But when the fad 
attefted is fuch a one as has feldom fallen under our 
obfervation, here is a conteft of two oppofite experi- 
ences ; of which the one deftroys the other as far as 
it goes, and the fuperior can only operate on the mind 
by the force which remains. ‘The very fame prin- 
ciple of experience which gives us a certain degree of 
affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives us alfo, 
in this cafe, another degree of aflurance againft the 
fact which they endeavour to eftablith ; from which 
contradiction there neceffarily arifes a counter- 
poife, and mutual deftruction of belief and autho- 
rity.” 


mony. 
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This account of the origin of faith in teftimony Nantes 
has been controverted with much fuccefs by the Doc- and 


tors Campbell and Reid. ‘* That the evidence of te- 
ftimony is derived folely from experience (fays the 


former of thefe writers.§), is at’ leaft not fo incon-§ Differtax 
teftable a ‘truth as Mr Hume fuppofes it ; that, on the zion on Mim 7 
contrary, teftimony hath a natural and original influ- 7/404 


The Phi- 


ence on belief antecedent to experience, will, I IMA= jo/phy ee 
gine, eafily be conceived. For this purpofe, let it be Réctoris. 


remarked, that the earlieft affent which is given to 
teltimony by children, and which is previous to all 


experience, is, in fact, the moft unlimited’; that by a. 


gradual experience of mankind, it is gradually con- 
tracied, and reduced to narrower bounds. ‘To fay, 
therefore, that our diffidence in teftimony is the refult 
of experience, is more philofophical, becaufe more 
confonant to truth, than to fay that our faith in te- 
ftimony has this foundation. 
which is unexperienced, is credulous; age, on the:con- 
trary, is diftruitful. Exactly the reverfe would be the 
cafe were this author’s doctrine juft.” This is a 
complete confutation of the reafoning of Mr Hume: 


but in order to prevent all cavilling, it is to be wifhed . 


that the very acute author had explained more fully 
what he means by faying, that: teftimony hath a na- 


tural and original influence on belief; for thefe words - 


may be taken in different fenfes, in one of ‘which 
what he affirms is true, and in another falfe. 


Dr. 


(a) Is there then no difcoverablé conne€tion between:a ‘tree and the field in which it grows ; between ‘a 
man and his cleaths ; between an author and his work ; between a iceptic and parddoxes? ‘Surcly all thefeare 
correlates, and neceflarily fuggeft the ideas of each other. 


Accordingly, youth, . 


Mon: Ff AP mY eS Tt eee 
Dr Campbell's omiffion is amply fupplied by Dr 


Reid, who gives§ the following account of tefti- 
mgniry “THOM and of the credit which it- obtains. * The 
to the Hu. wile and beneficent Author of nature, who intended 
m Mind, that we fhould be focial creatures, and that we fhould 
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cannot be leffened in the prefent inftance, when we are Of Tefti. 
confcious that great part of what he fays isunanfwerable. ™0"Y- 
That truth'is always at the door of the lips; that it 

requires no effort to bring it forth; that in ordinary 

cafes men fpeak truth uninfluenced by any motive 


ee vers ee 


. receive the greateft and moft important part of our 


knowledge by the information of others, hath, for 
thefe purpofes, implanted in our nature two principles 
that tally with each other, The firft of thefe prin- 
ciples is a propenfity to {peak truth, and to ufe the 
figns of language fo as to convey our real fentiments. 
This principle has a powerful operation even in the 
greateft liars ; for where they lie once, they fpeak truth 
a hundred times. ‘Truth is always uppermoft, and is 
the natural iffue of the mind. It requires no art or 
training, no inducement or temptation, but only that 
we yield to a natural impulfe. Lying,.on the con- 
trary, is doing violence to our nature, and is never 
prattifed even by the worft men without fome temp- 
tation. Speaking truth is like ufing our natural food, 
which we would do from appetite, although it an- 
f{wered no end ; but lying is like taking phyfic, which 
is naufeous to the tafte, and which no man takes but 
for fome end which he cannot otherwife attain.— 
When we are influenced by any motive, we muft be 
confcious of that influence, and capable of perceiving 
it upon reflection. Now, when I refle& upon my 
actions molt attentively, I am not confcious that in 
{peaking truth I am influenced on ordinary occafions 
by any motive moral or political. I find that truch 
is always at the door of my lips, and goes forth fpon- 
taneoufly if not held back. Lt requires neither good 
nor bad intention to bring it forth, but only that I 
be artlefs and undefigning. There may indeed be 
temptations to falfehood, which would be too {trong 
for the natural principle of veracity, unaided by prin- 
ciples of honour or virtue ; but where there:is no fuch 
temptation, we {peak truth by infin@. By this in- 
ftiné,. a real connection is formed between our 
words and our thoughts; and thereby the former 
become: fit to be figns of the latter, which they 
could not otherwife:be.’’ 

Such is the account which Dr Reid gives of the 
truth of human teftimony ; and he adds, that there is 
another original principle implanted in us by the Su- 
preme Being,.to tally with it, viz. a difpofition to 
confide in the veracity of others, and to believe what 
they tell us. ‘* This (he fays) is the counterpart to 
the former ; and as that :may be called the principle of 
veracity, «e fhall, for the want of a more proper name, 
call this the principle of credulity. It is unlimited 
in children, until they meet with inftances of deceit 
and falfehood ;.and retains a very confiderable degree 
of ftrength through life.” 

It is ever with extreme reluGtance that we contro- 
vert the opinions of this able writer; and that reluctance 


moral or political; that the greateft liars fpeak truth 
a hundred times where they lie once; and that lying 
is never praétifed by the worft men without fome temp- 
tation, are pofitions which daily experience renders it 
impoflible to queftion: But notwithftanding this, we 
do not think that truth is fpoken by an ¢n/hinctive 
principle ; becaufe it is inconceivable that inftind fhould 
teach the ufe of arbitrary and artificial figns, fuch as 
the words of every language undoubtedly are ; or that 
between fuch figns and ideas any iaffincive connection 
fhould ever be formed. ‘* Truth (as we have defined 
it): is the conformity of thofe words or figns by which 
things are expreffed, to.the things themielves ;”’ and 
things themfelves are what they are, independent of 
us, our inftinéts, and perceptions. When we have 
precife and‘adequate ideas of objects, and when thofe 
ideas are related to one another as the objecis them- 
felves are related, we are in pofleflion of mental truth ;. 
and in this cafe there is a rea/ and natural connection - 
between the figns and the things fignitied: for we 
cannot frame original and fimple ideas which have no 
archetype in nature; nor can one object, diitinély 
perceived, generate in our minds the ideas that are 
generated by other objedts. Here external things 
are the objects, and ideas are the figns, which, when 
they are in conformity to the things fignified by them, 
conttitute truth. 


: : . : . 138° 
But in human teftimony, the ideas in the mind of The true 
the {peaker-are the things fignified, and the words ofreafon af¥ 
language are figns by which they are exprefled ; and figned. 


when thefe things and figns arein conformity to each 
other, the words uttered exprefs fo much truth._— 
Now, though in this cafe there is no mafural connec- 
tion between the fign and the thing fignified, yet it 
is obvious, that without a violent effort of the fpeaker 
to the contrary they muft always be in conformity 
with each other, becaufe, in every langnage, there 
are words appropriated for the purpofe of denoting 
every idea and relation which can be expreffed ; and 
in the mind of every man thefe ideas, relations, and 
words, have been conitantly affociated. from the time-. 
that he learned to {fpeak. So intimate is this affocia- 
tion, and fo impoflible to be broken, that whoever~ 
will pay fufficient attention to the operations of his» 
own mind, will find that he thinks as well as /peaks 
in fome language ; and that in cogitation he fuppofes 
and runs over, filently and habitually, thofe founds 
which in fpeaking he actually utters({s). If this 
be fo, it is impoffible that a man without fome effort 
fhould ever {peak any thing but truth: for the ideas 
of what he has feen pr heard, &c. are not of his. ma« 
nufacture ¢ ; 
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(3) This feems to have been Plato’s opinion; for he calls thinking. r0vev ov avin xpog avinv § duyn Ss 
thepxeTat, 7épt ov ay oxorn, * the language by which the foul explains itfelf to-itfelf when it cenfiders any 


thing.” 


And Plotinus fays, 0 pam royor wipenua tov ev yuxr, “ the vocal words are an: imitation of thofe of « 


the foul.” To fay that vocal words are an imitation of thofe of the foul, is to fpeak inaccurately, and 
to reverfe the procefs of affociation ; but it affords fufficient evidence, that.in-the opinion-of Plotinus men 
think as well.as {peak in words... 
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till they be effaced from the memory, they mutt al- 
ways, by the Jaw of aflociation, make their appearance 
there with all their mutual relations, and in their proper 
drefs.. Inthe very act of learning to {peak, we neceffarily 
learnto {peak the truth: for were we not to employ words 
exactly as they are employed by thofe with whom we 
converfe, our language (if language it might be call- 
ed) would be unintelligible ; and we could neither 
declare our wants nor afk relief with any hopes of 
fuccefs. Children beginning to fpeak, may indeed 
utter untruths without any motive, and merely from 
miftake ; becaufe the ideas and words of children have 
neither been long nor clofely affociated: but it is im- 
poffible that a man, however wicked, fhould habitually 
and without motives lie on ordinary occafions, unlefs 
the fundamental principles of his nature have been 
totally altered ;unlefs his brain has been difordered 
by difeafe ; unlefs his ideas have been difarranged, 
and all his original affociations broken. 

We know indeed by woful experience, that immo- 
ral men occafionally utter falfehoods with a view to 
deceive. But on thefe occafions they are influenced by 
fome motive either of hope or terror: the falfehood 
is always uttered with an effort: and fo ftrong is the 
affociation between words and ideas, that the truth 
will at times break out in {pite of all their endeavours 
to fupprefs it; fo that the end or middle of a falfe 


narrative, if it be of any length, is commonly incon- 


fiftent with the beginning, We entertain a fufpicion Of Te 
concerning any matter of fact, when thofe who relate = ™0" 
it contradi@ each other—-when they are but few in ™ 
number, or of doubtful charaéter—when*they have 
an intereft in what they affirm—-when they deliver 
their teftimony with hefitation—or, on the contrary, 
with too violent affeverations ; becaufe thefe are cir- 
cumftances which we have generally experienced to ac- 
company falfe witnefs. It is likewife with reluétance 
that we admit a narrative of events entirely different 
from every thing which hitherto we have feen or heard ; 
becaufe we may not be certain that the narrator is not 
under fome influence to deceive us in matters concern- 
ing which we have nothing but his teftimony on which 

to ground our judgment. Rut in every cafe where the 
fa& recorded isin itfelf poffible, and attributed to an 
adequate caufe; where a competent (c) number of wit- 
nefles had fufficient means of information, and are cer- 
tainly under no inducement to deceive ; teftimony is 
complete evidence, howeyer extraordinary the fact 
may be; becaufe no faé which is known to have an 
adequate caufe can be fo incredible, as that a number of 
men of found underftandings fhould aé& contrary to the 
fundamental principles of human nature, or be able, if fo 
difpofed, to diffolve affociations which had been formed 

in the mind of each from his infancy, and form new 
ones, all agreein gexactly with one another, but all con- 
trary to truth, 
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Cuap.}. Of the Composition of Bopigs; or, 
of Mar Ter and Form. 


ITHERTO we have contemplated only the 
powers of our own minds by which we acquire 

a ftock of ideas, and the various operations of the intel- 
leé&t upon thofe ideas, as treafured up in the memory 
or imagination. In the courfe of the inquiry we have 
found, that every idea and notion which we have was 
fuggefted by fomething independent of us; and in or- 
der to difcover what thofe things are, we have invef- 
tigated the nature of each fenfe, as it is by the fenfes 
only that we have any communication with the exter- 
nal world. By touch we perceive heat and cold, hard- 
nefs and foftnefs, figure, folidity, motion, and exten- 
fion ; by the organ of fmell, we perceive odours; by 
the tongue and palate, taftes; by the ear, founds; 
and by the fight, colours. We have likewife feen, that 
heat and cold, odours, taftes, founds, and colours, are 
mere fenfations which Kave no exiftence but while they 
are perceived. On the other hand, hardnefs and foft- 


nefs, figure and folidity, motion and extenfion, are 
neither fenfations, nor like fenfations; but are concet- 
ved to be fomething external and independent of us, 
and to be the caufes of certain fenfations. Even of heat 
and cold, odours, taftes, founds, and colours, we know 
with certainty that there is fome caufe independent of 
our faculties, which may operate in a defart wilder- 
nefs as well as in a populous city, though, for want of 
fentient. beings to operate upon, it cannot in the 
wildernefs produce the fame effeéts as in the city. : di 
Of things perceived by the fenfes we find the great- Of thal 
er part always united; for when a man perceives a perceive 
piece of fealing-wax, if he makes ufe of all his fenfes, by the | 
he perceives at once cold, talte, colour, hardnefs, on a 
roughnefs or {moothnefs, figure, folidity, motion it bart ald 
reft, and extenfion, That the powers or qualities, wsited. | 
which in this inftance produce the fenfations of heat 
or cold, tafte, odour, and colour, are fo united to the 
hardnefs, figure, folidity, and extenfion of the wax, 
as that they cannot exift alone, is evident ; becaufe it 
is impoffible to remove any one of thefe things, or to 
conceive it removed, without removing with it all the 
reft. 
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(c) Should it be afked what number we call competent, we beg leave to fay, that it will be greater or lefs ac- 


cording to circumftances. In cafes where they are not liable to the deceptions of fenfe, two men of integrity 
and intelligence deferve equal credit with two thoufand; but where there is particular occafion for good or- 
gans, whether of fight, hearing, or touch, the greater the number the greater is our fecurity. ‘T'o this muft 
be added, that as one man is influenced by that which to another would be no motive, a great number 
of witneffes concurring in the fame teftimony is always an additional fecurity that they are not under the in- 


fluence of any latent bias. 
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reft. What then is the bond of this union? Dothefe 
things neceflarily accompany one another, fo as that 
one of them cannot exift without bringing all the reft 
along with it? No}; there is no neceffary conneétion 
among them: for by the operation of fire the wax may 
be rendered liquid, when the hardne/s and cold are gone, 
tho’ every thing elfe remains the fame, or nearly the fame, 
as it was before. By a {till further operation of fire 
the appearance may be entirely changed; and that 
which was formerly a piece of hard red wax, may be 
reduced to {moke and afhes, in which there is neither 
hardnefe, colour, odour, nor figure; at leaft there is 
not in the {moke and afhes /uch hardnefs, colour, odour, 
or figure, as was in the wax. The folidity and exten- 
fion, however, remain; for we perceive afhes and 
{moke to be extended and folid as much as wax or an 
adamant; nor is it poflible to do any thing with the wax, 
or with any other fenfible-objeé&t, which fhall deprive 
it of extenfion or folidity. 

Thus, then, extenfion and folidity may exift and 


’ thingsbe perceived when feparated from, hardnefs, colour, 
ed ac- and odour; but none of thefe- can exift, or be con- 
ts,and ceived to exift, independent of extenfion and folidity. 


Hardnefs, colour, odour, tafte, and figure, or the 
things which fuggeft thefe notions to us, have with 
great propriety been termed accidents or®qualities ; 
becaufe they cannot exift or be conceived to exift by 
themfelves, but require for their fupport one commen 
fubject. Extenfion and folidity can exift independent 
of them, but they cannot exift independent of folidity 
and extenfion. 


per. Is then folidity the bafis of thefe qualities, fo that 
yed by they neceffarily refult from it? No; there are many 
fenfes, things folid and extended which are neither hard, nor 
igh coloured, nor odorous, nor fapid ; which could not be 


ina 


‘if thefe qualities were the neceflary effec of folidity. 


ect call- Befides, all mankind conceive of folidity and exten- 


patter. 


fion as qualities of fomething elfe; for we never fay 
that folidity is extended or coloured, or hard or odo- 
rous, but that fomething folid has thefe qualities: 
whence it is evident that we confider folidity as a 
quality itfelf. In what then does folidity and all the 
other fenfible qualities inhere, fince they cannot exift 
feparately, and do not fupport each other? This is 
a queftion which modern philofophers pretend not to 
anfwer: but fome of the ancients were not fo modett. 
Ariftotle and his followers refolved every bodily fub- 
ftance into matter and form, making matter the bafis 
or fubftratum, and under form comprehending all fen- 
fible qualities. 

As attempts have been lately made to revive this 
philofophy, it may not be improper to give a fhort 
view of the dodirine of matter and form, if it were only 
to difcover whether the fpeculations of Ariftotle and 
his adherents on this fubjeQ deferve to be preferred to 
thofe of Newton and Locke. 

The mott perfpicuous, and by far the moft elegant 
writer among the moderns who has adopted the anci- 
ent philofophy, is Mr Harris; and left we fhould be 
accufed by others of doing injuitice to a fubje@ above 
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the reach of ordinary comprehenfion, we fhall tran- 
{cribe fo much of what he has faid of master and form 
in his philofophical arrangements as feems neceflary 
to make our readers underitand his meaning as far as 
it is intelligible. 
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** Matter (fays this writer) is that elementary con. The Peri- 


ftituent in compofite fubftances which appertains in 
common to them all, without diftinguifhing them from 
one another. Every thing generated or made, whe- 
ther by nature or art, is generated or made out of 
fomething elfe ; and this fomething elfe is called its 
fubje&t or matter. Such is iron to the faw; fuch is 
timber to the boat. Now this /ubjed or matter of a thing 
being neceffarily previous to that thing’s exiftence, is ne- 
cefjarily different from it, and not the fume. "Thus iron, 
as iron,.is not a faw; and timber, as timber, is not 
a boat. Hence, then, one character of every /ubjed 
or matter, that is, the charattet-of negation or priva- 
tion. [He means negation or privation of what is to be 
made out of it. ] 


patetic docs 
trine con- 
cerning 
matter 3 


“‘ Again, though the /ubjec or matter of a thing be By a 
not that thing, yet, were it incapable of becoming defcribed 
fo, it could not be called its fubjet or matter. Thus @sdefticute 


iron is the /udjec? or maiter of a faw; becaufe, though cn pinks os 
not a faw, it may ftill become a faw. Onthe contrary, quality 
> 


timber zs not the fubjeét or matter of a faw; becaufe 
it not only «(as timber) is no faw, but can never be 
made one from its very nature and properties. Hence, 
then, befides privation, another character of every /ub- 
jed or matter, and that is the character of aptitude or 
capacity. [1e means aptitude or capacity to be that 
which is made out of it. ] 

“* Again, when one thing is the /ubje@ or matter of 
many things, it implies a privation of them a//, and a 
capacity to them a/l. Thys iron being the fubje or 
matter of the faw, the axe, and the chiffel, implies 
privation and capacity with refpec&t to all three. A- 
gain, we can change a faw into a chiflel, but not 
into a boat ; we can change a boat into a box, but 
not into a faw. The reafon is, there can be.no change 
or mutation of one thing into another where the two 
changing beings do not participate thefame matter (p). 
But even here, were the boat to moulder and turn to 
earth, and that earth by natural procefs to metallife 
and become iron; through fuch progreffion as this we 
might fuppofe even the boat to becomeafaw. Hence 
therefore it is, that a// change is by immediate or me- 
diate participation of the /ame matter. Having advan- 
ced thus far, we muft be careful to remember, firft, 
that every /uljed or matter implies, as fuch, privation 
and capacity ; and next, that all change or mutation of 
beings into one another is by means of their participating 
the fame common matter. "This we have chofen to illu. 
ftrate from works of art, as falling more eafily under 
human cognifance and obfervation. It is, however, 
no lefs certain as to the productions of nature, though 
the fuperior fubtlety in thefe renders examples more 
difficult. The queftion then is, whether in the world 
which we inhabit, it be not admitted from experience, 
as well as from the confeffion of all philofophers, that 

fubftances 
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(>) In a note he fays: This reafoning has reference to what the ancients. called van xpoctxns, the immediate 
matter, 1n Oppolition to van zpwi», the remote or primary matter. 
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fubftanees of every kind (z), whether natural or arti- 
ficial, either immediately or mediately, pafs into one 
another; and whether, in that cafe, there muft not be 
fome one primary matter common to all things. I fay 
fomé one primary matter, and that common to all things, 
fince without fome /uch matter, /uch mutation would be 
wholly impoffible. But if there be fome one primary 
matter, and that common to all things, this matter muft 
imply, not (as particular and fubordinate matters do) 
a particular privation and a particular capacity, but, on 
the contrary, univerfal privation and universal capa- 
city. If the notion of fuch a being appear ftrange 
and incomprehenfible, we may farther prove the ne- 
ceffity of its exiftence from the following confiderations : 
Fithef there is no fuch general change as here {poken 
-of; which is contrary to faét, and would deftroy the 
fympathy and congeniality of things: Or, if there 
be, there muft be a matter of the charaéter here efta- 
blithed; becaufe without it (as we have faid) fuch 
change would be impoffible. Add to this, however hard 
univerfal privation may appear, yet had the primary 
matter, in its proper nature, any one particular attri- 

-bute, fo as to prevent its privation from being unli- 
mited and univerfal, fuch attribute would run through 
ail things, and be confpicuous in all. If it were white, 
all things would be white; if circular, they would be 
circular ; and fo as to other attributes ; which is con- 
trary to faét. Add to this, that the oppofite to fuch 
attribute could never have exiftence, unlefs 1t were pof- 
fible for the fame thing to be at once and in the fame 
inftance both white and black, circular and reCtilineal, 
&c. fince this infeparable attribute would neceffarily 
be every where ; becaufe the matter, which implies it, is 
itfelf every where, at leaft may be found in all things 
that are generated and perifhable. 

«© Here then we have an idea (fuch as it is) of that 


apprehend- fingular being vA» zpe!», the primary matter; a being 
ed only by: which thofe philofophers who are immerged in fen- 


abftraction 
and analo- 


BY* 


fible objeéts know not well how to admit, though they 
cannot well do without it; a being which flies the 
perception of every /enfe, and which is at beft, even 
to the intelle@, but a negative object, no otherwife 
comprehenfible than either by analogy or abjirattion. We 
gain a glimple of it by ab/lraétion, when we fay that the 
Jfirft matter is not the lineaments and complexion which 
make the beautiful face ; nor yet the fle/b and blood which 
make thofe lineaments and that complexion; aor yet 


the liquid and folid aliments which make that fieth 


and blood ; nor yet the fimple bodies of earth and wa- 

ter which make thefe various aliments; but /omerhing, 

which being declow all thefe, and fupporting them all, 

is yet diferent from them all, and effential to their ex- 

iftence. We obtain a fight of it by analogy, when we 

fay, that as is the brafs to the ftatue, the marble to 
N° 214. 
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the pillar, the timber to the fhip, or any one /econdary Of the 
matter to any one peculiar form; {fo is the fir/t and ort- Compo 
ginal matter to all forms in general.” eid 
Such is the do@trine of the Peripatetics concerning 
the primary matter, or the bafis of bodily fubftances, 
We forbear to make any remarks upon it till we have 
feen what they fay of form, the other effential part 
of every body ; for what is meant by matter and form 
will be moft completely feen when they are viewed to- 
gether. 145 
«< Form (fays the fame elegant writer) 7 that ele- The peri 
mentary conflituent in every compofite fubflance, by which it is *°'° dogs 
DISTINGUISHED, 4nd CHARACTERISED, and known, fromevery pent Me 
other. But to be more explicit: The fr and moft fimple torm. 
of all extenfions is a line: this, when it exifts, united with a 
fecond extenfion, makes a /uperficies ; and thefe two, exitt- 
ing together with a third, make a /olid. Now this /af and 
complete ExtENsIoN we Call the fjrfi and fimple? rorm 3 
and when this fir and /implef? form accedes to the fir/t 
and fimpleft matter, the union of the two produces body ; 
which is for that reafon defined to be matter triply ex- 
tended. And thus we behold the rife of pure and ori- 
ginal dody(r). It muft be remembered, however, 
that dedy, under this character, is fomething indefinite 
and vague, and {carcely to be made an objed of /cienti- 
Jic contemplation. It is neceflary to this end that its 
extenfion fhould be bounded ; for as yet we have treated 
it without fuch regard. Now, the bound or limit of 
Simple body is figure; and thus it isthat figure, with re- 
gard to body, becomes the next form after extenfion. 1a 
*¢ But though the Joundary of body by jfgure is The th 
one ftep towards rendering it definite and knowable, yet original 
is not this fufficient for the purpofes of nature. It is forms | 
neceflary here, that not only its external fhould be duly a 
bounded, but that a fuitable regard fhould likewife be ter, co 
had to its. internal. ‘This internal adjuffment, difpofi- tute bo 
tion, or arrangement (denominate it as you pleafe), is Phyfical 
called ORGANIZATION, and may be confidered as the 
third form which appertains to body. By its acceffion 
we behold the rife of Bopy PHYSICAL or NATURAL} 
for every fuch body is fome way or other organized. 
And thus may we affirm, that thefe three, that is to 
fay, extenfion, figure, and organization, are the three ori« 
ginal forms to, body phyfical or natural; figure having re- 
{pect to its external, organization to its internal, and ex 
tenfion being common both to one and to the othes. 
It is more than probable, that from the variation in 
thefe univerfal and (as I may fay) primary forms, arife 
mott*of thofe fecondary forms ufually called qualities /en- 
fille, becaufe they are the proper objeéts of our feveral 
feafatians. Such are roughnefs and {moothnefs, hardnefs 
and foftnefs ; the tribes of colours, favours, odours; 
not to mention thofe powers of character more /ubtle, 
the powers eletric, magnetic (Gc), medicinal, &c. 


2 “¢ Here 


(z) He muft mean only bodily fubftances ; for it is not admitted by fuch philofophers as make a diftinGion 
between mind and body, that the one ever paffes into the other. 

(r) * Original body (he fays), when we look downward, has reference to the primary matter, its fubftra- 
tum ; when we look upwards, it becomes itfelf a matter to other things; to the elements, as commonly called, air, 
earth, water, &c. and in confequence to all the variety of natural produ@ions.”’ 

(c) That it is from the extenfion, figure, and organization of bodies, that their medicinal powers arife, feems 
to be undeniable ; for medicines operate by contaét : but it is not fo clear that the fame forms, to ufe the au- 


thor’s language, are the fource of magnetical powers. 


If the magnet be furrounded with an atmofphere ex- 


tending to a certain diftance, fuch may be the cafe; but if not, the author’s conjecture mutt be ill founded, 


See MaGnerTism. 
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* Here therefore we may anfwer the queftion, how 
natural bodies are diflingui/hed. 
among them confifts of materials.in chaos, but of ma- 
terials wrought up after the moft exquifite manner, 
and that confpicuous in their organifation, or in their 
Jjigure, or in both—As therefore every natural body is 
diftinguifhed by the differences jutt defcribed, and as 
thefe differences have nothing to do with the original 
matter, which being every where fimilar can afford no 
diftinétion at all; may we not here infer the expe- 
diency of ESSENTIAL Forms, that every natural fub- 
fiance may be eflentially charaderifed? Thefe forms, 
though they differ from matter, can yet sever /ub- 
Sift without it; but uniied-with it, they help to produce 
every compofite being, that is to fay, in other words, 
every natural fubftance, in the vifible world. It’mutt 
be remembered, however, that it is the ror in this 
union which is the fource of all diftindion, Itis by 
this that the ow is diftinguifhed from the horfe, not 
by that grafs on which they fubfift, the common mat- 
ter to both. To which alfo may be added, that 
as figures and fenfible qualities are the only objeds of 
our fenfations, and thefe are all parts of natural'form ; 
fo therefore (contrary to the fentiment.of the vulgar, 
who dream of nothing but of matter) it is form, which 
is in truth the whole that we either hear, fee, or feel ; nor 
is mere matter any thing better than an ob/cure imper- 
fed being, knowable only to the reafoning faculty by the 
two methods already explained, I mean that of ana- 
logy and that of abfradtion. Were therefore we con- 
clude with refpe& to /eafible forms, that is to fay, forms 
tmmerged in matier and ever infeparable from it. In 
thefe and matter we place the ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
SUBSTANCE.” 

If this extract appear long, let it be remembered 
that it contains the fulleft and moft perfpicuous detail 
which is to be found in the Englifh language, of a doc- 
trine of which the author of Ancient Metaphyfics fup- 
pofes Locke to have been ignorant; and for which 
ignorance he affects to treat the Englifh philofopher 

Vou AE Part Li, 


Not a fingle one 
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with fupercilious contempt. Had Locke really been 
ignorant of the ancient doctrine of matter and form, it 
is probable that moft people will be of opinion that 
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the contempt exprefled by his cenfurer might have been tome\—cmed 


fpared ; but if it fhould appear, that, as far as this 
theory is intelligible, it differs not, except in words, 
from the dodtrine laid down in the Effay concerning hu- 
man underflanding, what fhall we think of that zeal for 
ancient phrafes, which had’influence fufficient to make 
one refpectable philofopher pour contempt upon ang- 
ther who was an ornament to his country ? 
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What Mr Harris has faid of master and form re. Mattercans 


fpecting works of art, is fufficiently intelligible, and 


which he gives of the origin of natural body, if he 
had not divefted his firft matter of every power and 
every quality, folidity and extenfion not excepted. 
But though we can fuppofe body divefted of any one 
particular figure and of every fenfible quality, fuch as 
colour, odour, taftes, &c. and the /ul/ratum or ba- 
fis or matter of it ftill to remain, yet it feems impof- 
fible to conceive it divefted of /olidity without fuppo- 
fing it totally annihilated. Nay, if we have any jutt 
notion at all of folidity, it is evidently infeparable 
from the fubftratum of body, whatever that {ubftra- 
tum be ; and indeed, though Mr Harris divefts his firft 
matier of every attribute, the argument by which he 
proves the neceflary exiftence of fuch a being does 
not require ics privation to be fo univerfal. “ Had 
the primary mater {ays he), in its proper nature, any 
one particular attribute, fo as to prevent its privation 
from being unlimited and univerfal, /uch attribute would 
run through all-things and be confpicuous in all.’? This 
indeed is obvious and undeniable: but /o/idity and ex» 
tenfion do in fad run through all things into which the 
Jubfiratum or matter of body is ever formed er ever can 
be conceived to be formed and therefore there is no 
neceffity for fuppofing the firft matter divefted of thefe 

attributes (H). 
Mr Harris fays, that both Timeus and Plato drop 
ay: ex* 


(#) Nor does it appear that it was divefted of them by all the ancient philofophers. We learn from Cud- 


worth, that ‘the atomical phyfiology,the moft ancient perhaps of any, teaches that body is nothing elfe but Sizsaiov 
aviilurovy extended bulk ; and that nothing is to be attributed to it but what is included in the nature and idea 
of it, viz. greater or lefs magnitude with divifibility into parts, figure, and pofition, together with motion 
or reft, but fo as that no part of body can ever move itfelf. And confequently, this philofophy fuppofes, 
that there is no need of any thing elfe befides the fimple elements of magnitude, figure, fite, and motion 
(which are all clearly intelligible, or different modes of extended fubftance), to folve the corporeal phenomena 
by ; and therefore not of any fubftantial forms diftin& from the matter ;. nor of any other qualities really ex- 
ifting in the bodies without, befides the refults or aggregates of thofe fimple elements, and the difpofition of 
the infenfible parts of bodies in refpeét of figure, fite, and motion; nor of any intentional fpecies or /hews 
propagated from the objects to our fenfes; nor, laftly, of any other kind of motion or ation really diftin@ 
from local motion ({uch as generation and alteration), they being neither intelligible as modes of extended 
{ubftance, nor any way neceffary : Forafmuch as the form’ and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to 
be nothing but the refult of thofe fimple elements of magnitude, figure, fite, and motion, varioufly compound. 
ed together ; in the fame manner as fyllables and words in great variety refult from the different combinations 
and conjunétions of a few letters, or the fimple elements of fpeech; and the corporeal part of fenfation, and 
particularly that of vifion, may be folved only by local motion of bodies; that is, either by corporeal effluvia 
(called fimulacra, membrane, and exuvie), ftreaming continually from the furface of the objects, or rather, 
as the later and more refined atomifts conceived, by preflure made from the objec to the eye, by means of 
light in the medium. So that os dia Baxlnpras rev rabevloc areas to Brsrogsvoy avely:Aacrou, the fenfe taking cogni« 
zance of the object by the fubtile interpofed medium, that is tenfe and ftretched (thrufting every way from 
it upon the optic nerves), doth by that, as it were by a ftaff, touch it. Again, generation and corruption 


may be fufliciently explained by concretion and feoretion, or loeal motion, without fubftantial forms and qua» 
litiey 


not be defti. 
; z tute of {o- 
extremely juft. Nor fhould we obje& to the account jidity, 4 
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expreffions as if they confidered matter to be place ; 
yricyed but place, as will be feen afterwards, can be the ba- 
Bodies. f8 of nothing. He likewife quotes a paflage from 
towne Ammonius on the predicaments, in which it is faid 
** that there never was in a@uality either matter with- 
out body, or body without quality ;’’ and we appeal 
to our readers if it be not abfolutely impoflible to. 
contemplate fuch a being even in idea. ‘To the que- 
ftion, Whether the firft matter has a feparate exiftence 
by itfelf, diftiné from all the qualities of body, the 
author of Ancient Metaphyfics anfwers thus:—‘* We 
have no idea of it exifting feparately, becaufe we find 
no fuch thing in nature, from which we draw all our 
ideas; but whether there may not be fuch: a thing 
exifting in the regions of infinite fpace, as. matter with- 
out form and dimenfions, is what I think no man can 
take upon him to decide.””?, But with all fubmiffion, 
if a man cannot decide this queftion with the utmolt 
certainty, his three ponderous volumes are nothing 
better than, ufelefs paper: for the fubje& of them 1s 
things ewi/ling 5. and concerning exiftence we know no- 
thing with greater certainty, than that a being of 
which nothing pofitive can be affirmed, cannot pof- 
fibly have any exiftence. 
That, in the world which we ‘inhabit, bodily fub- 


S. Parr. 
tum of all bodies ; and all thofe things which, in the Of the- 
language of Mr Harris, are comprehended under the Compo 
appellation of form, are called qualities : fo that on this hs . 
fubje& the ancient and modern philofophy differ in. _-/-t 
nothing but in the latter ufing the word qualities inftead 
of the word form ; and defining the firlt matter.to bea 
“ folid {ubftance every where the fame,” whilft the 
ancient philofophy confiders it as void of folidity. 149 

Of the nature of this firft matter all philofophers Of the nae | 
are equally ignorant: for, as Mr Harris fays, it is.in ture of 
truth form; or, as modern philofophers would pathos ta, 
they are*in truth gualities, which are the whole that we sousty ige | 
either hear,. or fee, or feel, or of which we have ei-norant. | 
ther idea or conception. .Mr Locke fays exprefsly, 
“That if any one will examine himfelf concerning his 
notion of pure fubflance in general, he will find that 
he has no other idea of it at all, but only a fuppofition 
of he knows not what fupport of fuch qualities.as are 
capable of producing fimple ideas in us.’ 150 

But how, it has been afked, do we know that the How we- J 
things which we perceive are qualities, and cannot ex- know that | 
ift without a fubje€&t? We anfwer, Becaufe every one the pee 

a gia im mediates 

of them, except folidity, may. be changed or deftroy-}y | erceivedil 
ed, and the fubje¢t in which they inhere {till remain. are quali- 
Thus, though wax may be melted or burnt, and be tis, 
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Some firft 


mattercom- 


mon to all 
bodies. 


ftances of every kind, whether natural or. artificial, ei- 
ther immediately or mediately pafs into one another, 
is a truth which cannot be denied ;: and therefore it 
follows, that there muft be fome one primary matter 
common to all things. In modern. philofophy this 
primary matter is confidered as folid, and as the /ub/fra- 


no longer a hard red fubftance of fuch a figure and 
fuch a fmell, the matter which fupported the hardnefs, 
figure,,colour, and {mell, ftill remains;. for melted wax 
or afhes is-as much a folid fubttance as-is that which 
may be ufed for the fealing of letters, &c.. 

It. has been faid that folidity(1) is the /ub/fratum 


of: 


lities. And laftly, thafe fenfible ideas of light and colours, heat and cold, fweet and bitter, as they are dis 


flin@ things from the figure, fite, and motion of the infenfible parts of bodies, feem plainly to be nothing: 
elfe but our own fancies, paffions, and fenfations, however they. be vulgarly miftaken for qualities in the bo-- 
dies without us.”? Cudworth’s Inteilefual Syflem, Book 1. chap. 1.. 

This, as will be. feen by and by, isthe philofophy of Newton, Locke, and all their: followers :. and that: 
it is the genuine philofophy of the ancient atomifts, we may fafely take the word of the author whom we. 
have quoted; for no modern has been more convyerfant with their writings, more completely. mafter of their 
Janguage, or has given their. fenfe with greater accuracy. Thofe authors, therefore, who in their zeal for: 
ancient metaphyfics would explode the phyfiology of Newton and Locke, and fubftitute in its place the 
Ariftotelian datirine of matter and form, belie their own pretences ; for:the theory which they would banith is: 
more ancient than that which they wifh to istroduce ; and we appeal to our readers if it be not more intelligible. . 

(1) The philofophers of moft eminence who have maintained this opinion are, Dr Waits ; the author of the 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits, of the Human Underftanding ; and Dr Law late bifhop of Carlifle, who in a note. 
wpon King’s origin of evil gives the opinion of the triumvirate in the following vords :—‘ We find by expe 
rience, that a thing will always exhibit the fame appearances in fome refpects, though it admit of changes in. 
others: or, in Mr Locke’s language, that certain numbers of fimple ideas. go conftantly together, whereas» 
fome others:do not. The former of thefe we call the /ub/fance, thing, or being, itfelf; the latter are. termed: 
its modes or accidents.. Thus. the. fubftance of dody, as. far as we know of it, confifts:in folidity and exten- 
fion ;. which being neceffarily finite, it alfo-becomes capable of divifion, figure, and motion. ‘hefe are its- 
original infeparable qualities, which conftitute the thing, and feem not to depend on any thing elfe as a /uljed.. 
But a particular figure, motion, &c. are only accidents. or modes of its. exiltence ; which do not.neceffarily at- 
tend it, though they. themfelves,. cannot be fuppofed to exift without it. The fubftance of /pirit confifts in the: 
powers of thinking and acting, which likewife admit of various modifications, This feems to be all that we 
can learn concerning the. nature of things from, obfervation and experience. To inquire into the manner how: 
thefe, which we call properties, exift together, or to attempt:to explain the caufe, ground, or reafon, of their 
union, is in vain. To aflign the word /udfance fora reprefentation of it, is faying nothing : it is fetting a 
mere word for what we have neither any idea of nor occafion for. Indeed if we confider thefe primary qua- 
lities as needing fomething to inhere in, we-are obliged to feek for fomething to {upport them: and by the: 
fame way of reafoning,, we may feek for fomething elfe to fupport that other fomething, and fo-on; and at 
laft fhall find no other fupport for the whole but: the caufe. which produced it.” ‘* Dr Watts (continues: the. 
bifhop) is of opinion,. that it is. introducing a needlefs /cholaffic notion into the real nature of things; and then 
fancying it to havea real exiftence ;’?'( Logic, p..14.) ‘The author of the Procedure, Extent, &c. affirms, * That 
as far as we diretly know the effential properties of. any fubftance, fo far we. have a dire? knowledge of the 

fubftance 
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Of the of body; and men have been probably led into this 
ee notion from a convidtion that fuch /ubfratum, what- 


‘Bodies, ever it be, is and mutt be folid; but that folidity is 
heny—— only a quality infeparable from the firft matter, and 
not that matter itfelf, muft be evident from this confi- 

deration, that folidity is the fame in all bodies, and 

incapable of producing by itfelf any other effe& than 

that of excluding from the place occupied by it every 

other folid fubftance. It could not of itfelf be the 

Jubftratum of colour, tafte, or fmell, otherwife all bodies 
would be coloured, fapid, and odorous; and as, ac- 
cording to all our notions of it, it is incapable of any 
change, it could not “by itfelf be fo modified as to ex- 
cite in us thefe fenfations. 

The things then immediately perceived by us, or of 
which we have any adequate idea or conception, are 
only qualities which mutt belong to a fubje&t; and all 


BS 1st. 
Sur notion 
of matter 

relative and 


“aha that we know about this fubje@ is, that it is that to 
which fuch qualities belong. From this it is evident, 
that our notion of matter, as diftinguifhed from its 

S Reid's qualities, is a relative § and obfcure notion, and mutt 

ply on remain obfcure till men have other faculties. In this 


letual Pow. the philofopher feems to have no advantage above the 
rsof Man, vulgar: for as they perceive colour, and figure, and 

motion, by their fenfes, as well as he does; and as both 

are equally certain that there is a fubjeé of thofe quas 

lities ; fo the notions which both have of this fubje@ 
are equally obfcure; or, to fpeak more properly, they 
have no pofitzve notion of it all.- When a philofopher 
calls it the fir/? matter, a Jubftratum or a _fubje of inhe- 
fion, thofe learned words convey no meaning but what 
‘every man underftands and expreffes, by faying in 
common language, that it is a thing extended, folid, 
and moveable. 

They are therefore qualities, or in the language of 
ancient philofophy, forms alone, about which, in cor- 
poreal fubftance, we can reafon with precifion and 
certainty and it is fufficient for all the purpofes of 
life that we have of them an adequate knowledge. 
For as the firft matier or original /ubfratum of all bo- 
dies feems to be the fame, though we know not what 
it is; and as one body is diftinguifhed from another 
only by its qualities or powers; a knowledge of the na- 
ture of thefe is all that can be neceflary to dire our 
conduct with refpect to the various obje&ts with which 
we are furrounded. 


wiles Qualities thus confidered in bodies, are, firft, fuch 

rimary ag are utterly infeparable from the body, in what ftate 
- foever it 1s; fuch as in all the changes and alterations 
which it fuffers, and under all the force which can be 
employed upon it, it conitantly keeps. ‘Thus, in the 


the operation of fire, be rendered liquid or reduced to 
{moke and afhes; and.when it has undergone thefe 
changes, it has loft many of the fenfible qualities which 
it had when a long round fubilance fit for the purpofe 


1 
| inftance already given, a ftick of fealing-wax may, by 
| g 
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of fealing letters; but other qualities which were then Of the 


perceivable in it {till remain: for not only liquid wax, wit 
but every particle of fmoke and afhes, is folid and ex- Bodies: 


tended, as well as the hardeft or largeft body.; and ey | 
every fuch particle has likewife fome figure, and is ca- 
pable of motion or reft. Again, if a grain of wheat 
or any other corporeal fubftance be divided into two 
parts, and each part be again divided without end, {till 
the {malleft particle of it will be folid, extended, of 
fome figure, and capable of further divifion. Solidity, 
extenfion, divifilility, aud motion Or ref, aré therefore 
qualities infeparable from Jody, and have on that ac- 
count been with great propriety called its original or 
primary qualities. $63 
There are other qualities, which in truth are nothing Sccondatrve 
in the bodies themfelves, but powers arifing from the t 
magnitude, figure, texture, and motion, of their infen- 
fible parts, to produce in us various fenfations; fuch 
axe colours, founds, ta/fes, and odours. Thefe have been 
denominated /econdary qualities ; and to them may be 
added a third fort, which are univerfally allowed to be 
barely powers, though they are in fact as much real 
qualities in the fubje€t as thofe we have juft mention. 
ed. Thus the power in fire to produce -by its primary 
qualities a new colour or confiftency in wax or clay, 
is as much a quality in the fire as the power which it 
has to produce in us a new fenfation of warmth ot 
burning. That colours, tafles, founds, and odours, as 
they are perceived by us, are mere fenfations, has been 
already proved: and that the powers in the bodies 
which produce thefe fenfations are not, like folidity and 
extenfion, infeparable from the body to which they may 
belong, is evident ; becaufe a piece of red wax may be 
reduced to d/ack afhes; and becaufe by pounding an 
almond we may change its clear white colour into a : 
dirty hue, and its pleafant' tafte into one that is oily 
and rancid; and afingle rent through the body of a 
bell deftroys its found. 
The primary qualities of body have a real exiftence, 
independent of us and of every other creature. Thus 
the particular du/k, number, Jigure, and motion, of the 
parts of frre or fnow are really in the fire or /now, whe- 
ther any man’s fenfes perceive them or not; and theres 
fore thefe may be called rea/ qualities, becaufe they 
really exift in the bodies: But /ight, heat, whitene/s, or 
cold (as they are perceived by us), are no more really 
tn fire or fnoqw, than ficknefs is in tartar or pain in a 
fword. ‘Take away the fenfations of them: let not 
the eyes fee light or colours, nor the ears hear founds ; 
let not the palate tafte nor the nofe fmell; and all co- 
lours, taftes, odours, and founds, as they are fuch par- 
ticular fenfations, vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to 
their caufes, i.e. to the bulk, figure, and motion of 
the parts of the body. 
‘The qualities then that are in bedies, rightly con- Bodily’ at 
fidered, are of three forts. 1. The dulé, Sgure, number, lirieg oh, of 
ee Situation, three forts. 


fubftance it/elf: and if we had a dire knowledge of ail the effential properties of any fubftance, we fhould 
have an adequate knowledge of that fubftance ; for furely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any. 
thing of the effential properties of a thing is knowing /o much of its very fub{tance.”’ 

That the fubftance of body confifts in /olidity and extenfion, and nothing more; and that thefe depend not 
upon any thing elfe as a /ulje ; cannot be true: for /olidity, in our conception, is nothing but impenetrability , 


but whoever ufes the word impenctrability, certainly means that there is /omething impenetrable. 


That there is 


| fome real thing or being different from folidity 4nd extenfion, which impreffes us with the notion that it is 
folid and extended, is felf-evident to all mankind; if it be not matter, thefe conceptions mutt be sah 
cate 
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fituation, and motion or ref, of their fold parts. Of 
thefe, as they are in themfelves, we have clear and 
diftin@ notions. We know that they are in the body 
whether we perceive them or not, and we call them 
primary or ¢ffential qualities. 2. Vhe power that is 
in any body, by reafon of its internal texture and 
infenfible primary qualities, to operate upon our fenfes 
in a peculiar manner, producing in us the different fen- 
{ations of colours, founds, taftes, or /mells, &c. Thefe 
we have called fecondary qualities, but they. are. often 
termed /enfible qualities. 3. The power that is in any 
body, by reafon of the particular conftitution of its 
primary qualities, to make fuch a change in the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it 
eperate on our fenfes differently from what it did be- 
fore, Thus, the fun has a power to make wax white, 
and fire to make lead fluid. ‘Thefe are. univerfally 
called powers ; but we have no fuch notions of them 
as’we have of the primary qualities of bodies. We know 
that they exift, but we know not what they are. It 
has indeed been difcovered, that the fenfation of fmell 
is occafioned by the efMuvia of bodies}; that of found, 
lands by their vibration. The difpofition of bodies to ve- 
Powers of flect a particular kind of light occafions the fenfation 
Man, and of colour; and the operation of the minute parts of 
Locke's E/> Hodies wpon the nerves of the tongue and palate is the 
J), & — caufe of tattes. Very curious difcoveries have been 
made of the nature of heat and its manner of opera- 
ting, and an ample field ftill remains. We are like- 
wife intuitively certain, that body can operate upon 
body only by impulfe ; but” how certain impulfes up- 
on certain organs fhould produce fenfations in us to 
which there is nothing fimilar in the impelling body, 
is equally unknown to the clown and the philofo- 
155 her. 
The doc- Such is the diftin@tion which in modern philofophy 
trine of the ig made between primary and fecondary qualities; but 
ancient = + ig. a diftinction which was likewife well known to 
atomifts re- A : ; 
fpecting that et of ancient philofophers who were denominated 
qualities. atomiffs, At the head of thefe were ‘Thales and Py- 
thagoras (x) ; and we may infer from Ariftotle, that 
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the fe& comprehended almoft all the phyfiologifts who: 


& Lib. de taught before himfelf and Plato: for he fays*, Anwoxpiios 
a ’ vv 
Senfie et Sen yo, 01 WAELT ION TAV PUTIONOV AY MTOHATATOV TL WOLUTt, mavla yap 


fibili, cap. 4. rae aicinla ala Toul, xa ers oKNMAIA aVayoUTL TOUS KUMOUS ¢ 
“ Democritus, and moff of the phyfiologifis, fall into 
a great abfurdity ; for they make all fente to be touch, 
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and refolve fenfible qualities into the figures of infen- 
fible atoms.’ And he adds, that ‘‘ the former phyfio- 
logifts (without exception ) faid not well, that there ts 
no black and white without the fight, nor bitter and 
fweet without the tafte.””? He elfewhere § tells us, 
that thofe philofophers explained generation and alte- 
ration without forms and qualities, by figures and lo- 
cal motion.” 3 
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** Democritus and Leucippus having made figures (or 


varioufly figured atoms) the firft principles, make ge- 
neration and alteration out of thefe; namely, genera- 
tion together with corruption from the concretion and 
fecretion of them, but alteration from the change of 


; aia i : a5 
their order and pofition.””” By the atomic phytiolo- 


gilts the name of quality was generally applied only to: 


thofe things which we have called /econdary qualities. 
The primary being confidered as efential to matter, were 
feldom, if ever, called qualities. ‘That the atoms, 
which they held to be the firft principles of bodies, 
were figured, folid, extended, and moveable, is appa- 
rent, not only from the fhort view of their fy fem which 
we have given from Cudworth, but likewife from the 
paflages which we have juft quoted from Ariftotle : 
but the queftion debated between them and their anta- 
gonifts was, whether thofe atoms had /mel/, tafle, and 
colour ; or, as it wascommonly expreffed, whether they 
had gualitzes ? Devaocritus, Leucippus, and the other 
atomilts, we fee, maintained that they had not; and 
the following account of the doétrine of Protagoras, 
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another philofopher of that {chool, fhows, that on this. 


fubje&t. at: leaft the ancient advocates for the atomic 
fyftem reafoned as juflly as any of the moderns, and: 
much more juftly than the Peripatetics and Platonilts 
by whom they were oppofed.. Plato having in his 
Thecetetus firft faid in general that the philofophy of 
Protagoras made all things to confift of a commixture 
of atems and local motion, réprefents his do¢trine 
concerning colours in particular, after this manner : 
“ Firft, as to that which belongs to the fight, yow 
mutt conceive what is called a white or black colour, 
not to be any thing abfolutely exifting either without 
your eyes or within your eyes; but black and white, 
and every other colour, is caufed by different motions: 
made upon the eye, from objects differently modified s 
fo that it is nothing either in the agent or patient ab- 

foyutely,. 


cated to us by the immediate agency of the Deity, which feems to have been the real opinion of the Bifhop of 


Carliile. 


But this differs not from the theory of Berkeley, which we fhall confider by and by. 


(x) This is denied by Bifhop Warburton, who thinks nothing better fettled than that Democritus and Leu- 
eippus were the authors of the atomic phyfiology. We highly refpeGt the learning and ingenuity. difplayed 


in the Divine Legation of Mofes; 
exprefsly affirms, that Mechus the 
proved, by arguments which to us 
and that they derived the do&rine 
but delivered 
as its caufe. 


refined upon, 


but on this point we are convinced that its author is miftaken. 
Phenician was the author of the atomic phyfiology ; and Cudworth has 
are perfeCily fatisfactory, that 'Fhales and Pythagoras were both atomitts, 
from. Pheenicia or Egypt. 
their doGrines as they had received them from tradition, and they referred all motion to mind 
Leucippus and Democritus, we believe, were the firit fpeculative atomifts: but though they 
and perhaps improved, the mere mechanical part of the phyfiology of their matters, they un- 


Strabo 


They did not, indeed, {peculate in phyiics,. 


happily dropt the better part of it; and, banifhing mind from their fyftem of the univerfe, they became ma-. 


terialifts and atheilts. 


With the fober and pious part of philofophers this brought the atomic theory into. 


difrepute , and Plato and Ariftotle, who were theifts, when they oppofed that theory, always pointed their 
arguments againit Leucippus and Democritus, which is probably what led the learned bifhop to confider thefe 


atheifts as the authors of the atomic phyfiology. 
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folutely, but fomething which arifes from between 
them both (x).”? From this paflage it is plain that 
Protagoras thought of colours exaGly as Mr Locke 


— thought, that they are not real qualities exilling in bo- 
Ours q S 


dies, but merely fenfations excited in our minds; and 
indeed he is prefently after reprefented as having call- 
ed them TH% &¥ nut parucale, ceriain fancies OY appearances 
in us. But there is in the Thecetetus another paflage, 
itt which a fuller account is given of the atomic phi- 
lofophy, to this purpofe: ‘ ‘The principle upon which 
all thele things depend is this, That the whole unt- 
verfe (m) is motion of atoms and nothing elle; which 
motion is confidered two ways, and is accordingly 
called by two names, aéfiom and paffien. From the mu- 
tual congrefs, and, as it were, attrition of thefe to- 
gether, are begotten innumerable offsprings, which, 
though infinite in number, yet may bg reduced to two 
general heads, /en/ibles and fenfations, which are both 
generated at the fame time. ‘’he fenfations are feeing, 
hearing, and the like; and the correfponding /en/ibles 
are colours, founds, &c.’ Wherefore, when the eye and 
its proper objett meet together, both the «25/0 and 
the «ctre:s, the /enfible idea of white and black, and 
the /enfation of feeing, are generated together, neither 
of which would have been produced if thofe two had 
not met. ‘he like is to be conceived of all other /en- 
“files, as hot and cold, &c. None of thefe are abfo- 
lute things in themfelves, or real qualities in external 
objects ; but they are begotten from the mutual con- 
grefs of agent and patient, and that by motion. 50 
that neither the agent has any fuch thing in it before 
its congrefg with the patient, nor the patient before 
its congrefs with the agent. But the agent and pa- 
tient meeting together, and begetting /en/ation and 
Jenfibles, both the objeé& and the fentient are forthwith 
made to be'fo and fo qualified; as when honey 1s 
tafted, the fenfation of tafting, and the quality of 
fweetnefs, are begotten together, though the fenfation 
be vulgarly attributed to the tafter, and the quality of 
{weetnefs to the honey.’ 

is fummed up thus, oud ev Eves LU10 xxb avJo, MAAK Ths Ales 
yiyy:rbas: 6¢ Not one of thefe fenfible things is any thing 
abfolutely in the obje& without, but they are all ge- 
nerated, or made relative to the fentient (n).” 

The language of ancient phildfophy was defeCtive 
in precifion ; terms were ufed vaguely and improperly, 
fo that the meaning of the author is often to be 
colleéted only from the context. When Protagoras 
is here made to fay, that when the agent and patient 
meet together, both the object and the fentient are 
forthwith made to be fo and fo qualified; as when ho- 
ney is tafted, the fenfation of tafling and the quality 
of {weetnefs are begotten together; it could not be 
his meaning, that any real change is made upon the 


> The conclifion of all which: 
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external obje€&t merely by our tafting it, but only 
that the actual fenfation and the fentible idea of fweet- 
nefg’are produced at once 3 juft as he had faid before, 
that the fenfible idea of white or black, and the fen- 
fation of feeing, are generated together. If his words 
be thus interpreted, they exprefs a noble truth; and 
the whole paffage fhows, that the ancient Atomic 
theory differed not from the theory of Des Cartes, 
Newton, and Locke, being the moft rational as well 
as the earlieft fyftem of phylics with which we have 
any acquaintance, By divelting bowy of ¢fential forms 
diltinét from matter and motion, and by giving to the 
firft matter extenfion and folidity, it renders the cor- 
poreal world intelligible ; and accounts for thofe ap- 
pearances which are called fecondary qualities, in a 
manner perfectly fatisfattory. Ariltotle indeed op- 
pofedthe Atomic philofophy, and had influence enough 
to bring it into difrepute for many ages; but when 
he infilted that the two conftituent piinciples of body 
are matter and form, both independent of all fentient 
beings, and which may be conceived as exifting di- 
{tinct from each other, he fubilituted for a fimple 
and fublime theory an ‘abfurd and incomprehenfible 
fiction. : 

Cuap. Il. Of the Essences of Bonitrs. 

Havine treated of the fubftance, qualities, and 
powers of body, we may feem to have exhaulted this 
part of our fubject ; but there is ftill more to bé done. 
Metaphyficians, ancient and modern, have introduced 
another term into the f{cience, to denote that which 
diftinguifhes one fpecies or fort of bodies from alk 
other fpecies or forts; and this term we fhall briefly 
explain. Gold is apparently different from lead, and 
from every other f{pecies of metal; a horfe is appa~ 
rently different from .an ox, and from every other 
fpecies of animals; and all animals apparently dit- 
fer from all vegetables, as vegetables differ from me- 
tals. 

It is only with the bodies, not the minds of animals, 
that we are at prefent concerned ;' and we feen 
that all bodies are compofed of the fame matter.— 
What then is it that makes different bodies exhibit 
to us fuch different appearances; oer, in other words, 
how come they to be poffefled of fuch different qua- 
lities and powers? It is (fay the followers of Plato 
and Ariftotle) from their having different e/ential 
forms, by which every natural fubftance is effentially 
charaGterifed ; for of every animal, vegetable, or me- 
tal, &c. there is a form conceived, as exifting before 
the individuals in which it isincorporated, from which 
refult all the properties of that animal, vegetable, or 
metal, fuch as figure, fixe, colour, and the other quali- 
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This, however, does not hi 
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nder him from having been a correct phyfiologift with refpe@ to the compofition 


of body 3 and as fuch only is he quoted by us. Itis, indeed, m<lancholy to think, that there was hardly 
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See the Theatetus; fee alfo Cudworth’s nists 


542 
Of the ties perceptible by our fenfes: but this internal and 
ge efential form jtfelf, from which all other forms refult, 
tea 13 not perceptible by our fenfes, nor even by our un- 
derftanding dire&tly and immediately, nor otherwife 
than by the analogy formerly mentioned. Thefe ef- 
fential forms, we are told, mean fomething, which, 
though different from matter, can yet never fubfitt 
without it; fomething which, united with it, helps 
to produce every compofite being, that is to fay, in 
other words, every natural fubltance in the vifible 

world. i 
This affertion Mr Harris fubmits with deference to 
his contemporaries; becaufe (fays he) “I fpeak perhaps 
‘of -fpecires as fhocking to fome philofophers as thofe 
were to /Eneas which he met in his way to hell— 
Terribiles vifu forma.” The elegant author’s unwilling- 
‘nefs to frighten his contemporaries, was a proof of his 
amiable and benevolent difpofition ; but he needed not 
to have fuffered from any fuch apprehenfion. 'Thofe 
fpectres, apparently fodreadful, hadlong before beenlaid 
to reft by the incomparable Cudworth, who has demon- 
ftrated, that efential forms different from matter and mo- 
tion,. as they have no real exiftence, had no place in the 
> -moft ancient philofophy; and that the different appear- 
ances or fenfible qualities which different bodies ex- 
hibit, are the refult of the different contexture of 
‘their infenfible parts. ‘Thus, gold and lead are com- 
pofed of the fame primary matter, but the atoms or mi- 
nute parts of that matter are in the one fubftance dif- 
ferently combined from what they are in the other ; 
and this different combination is the fole caufe that 
sgold is {pecifically heavier than lead, more ductile, 
and of a different colour, &c.. For the very fame 
‘reafon, iron is harder than either gold or lead, fpeci- 
fically lighter, and poffefled of many other fenfible 
qualities which are not found in either of thefe fub- 
ftances. One vegetable differs. from another exter- 
nally in fize, colour, tafte, fmell, rapidity of growth, 
and proportion of parts, &c. but all vegetables are 
-compofed of the fame matter; and the external dif- 
ference which prevails among them is the refult of a 
different ftru€ture and motion of their infenfible parts. 
‘The fame is to be faid of the differences which pre- 
vail among the bodies of animals; they all refult from 
internal organization and motion, and from nothing 
elfe, whatever be the immediate caufe of that mo- 

nye tion. 

“The realef- ‘This particular internal texture and motion of in- 
fences of bo- fenfible parts, is that which makes one fort of bodies 
panbtan Nt differ externally from every other fort of bodies ; and 
ane it is by modern metaphyficians called the real effence 
of bodies. Thus, that internal texture of minute 
parts, which makes gold of a bright yellow, extreme- 
ly duétile, {pecitically heavier than ail other metals, 
and foluble in agua regia, is the real eflence of gold; 
but what that effence is in itfelf no man can tell, as 
we perceive enly the qualities which refult from it. 
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We are, however, certain, that it is different from the - 


real effences of lead and iron, becaufe it produces 
different effe€ts from thofe which are produced by 
thefe effences; and different effets are never pro- 
‘duced in the fame circumftances by the fame caufe. 
We have called the internal texture and motion of 
the infenfible parte of bodies their real effences, to di- 
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ftinguifh them from other ¢/ences which are only nomi- 
nal, and with which we are perfe€tly acquainted, be. 
caufe they are the fabrication of our own minds.— 
Thus, a beautiful bright yellow, a certain {pecific gra- 16 
vity, extreme dudtility, and folubility in agua regia, Nominal 
are the qualities by which we diftinguith gold from fences, w 
all other metals. Of thefe qualities we frame a fort Rey ares 
of general conception, which we call the effence of 

gold ; and every fubftance in which. we find this ef- 

fence, we clafs under the fpecific name gold. For 
though it is obvious that our conceptions cannot be 

the real effences of things external, yet are they fuffi- 

cient guides to thefe effences, as we know that bodies 

which, being all formed of the fame matter, have the 

very fame fenfible qualities, muft likewife have the 

fame internal organization or texture of parts, be- 

caufe it is only in that organization or texture that 

one body can differ from another.—And fo much for 

bodily fubftance, qualities, and effences. 


Crap. Ill. Of the Exisrence of MatTrer. 


We have endeavoured to prove, that all corporeal herkciel : 
fubftances confift of minute atoms, folid and extended ; tempts to} 
and that the fenfible qualities of every body refalr semen. 4 
from the combination and motion of the atoms Of matter Hi 
which that body is compofed. The celebrated Ber- no exifty J 
keley, Bifhop of Cloyne, however, attempted to de-ence. 
monitrate that thefe atoms have no real exiftence ; 
and that the very fuppofition of a folid, extend- 
ed, and inert fubftance, being the archetype of our 
ideas, involves in it an abfurdity and contradiction. 

It is univerfally allowed, that all our knowledge of 
matter is derived through the fenfes, either immedi- 
ately in the very act of fenfation, or mediately by an 
affociation which is refolvable into a procefs of rea- 
foning. According to the principles which we have 
ftated, and laboured to eftablith, matter itfelf is no 
immediate object of the fenfes; and as thefe are the: 
principles upon which the Bifhop ereéted his demon- 
ttration, it will be incumbent upon us to confider his 
theory, becaufe it has been reprefented as in the 
higheit degree pernicious, and as leading to univerfal 
{cepticifm. ci 

The author of the Lffay on the Nature and Tmmu-"The viey 
tability of Truth, reprefents Berkeley as teaching us, of his -het 
*« that external objets ‘that is, the things which wey given B 
take for external objefs) are nothing but ideas ine a 
our minds; in other words, that they are in every res 
Sped different from what they appear tobe; that mats 
ter exifts not but in ovr minds; and that independent 
on ws and our faculties, the earth, the fun, and the 
itarry heavens, have no exiftence at all ;. that a light. 
ed candle hath not one of thofe qualities which it ap- 
pears to have 3 that it is not white, nor luminous, nor 
round, nor divilible, nor extended; but that, for any 
thing we know, or can ever know to the contrary, it 
may be an Egyptian pyramid, the king of Pruffia, a 
mad dog, the ifland: of Madagafcar, Saturn’s ring, 
one of the Pleiades, or nothing at all”’ With refpect 
to the confequences of this theory, he affirms, that “ it 
is {ubyerfive of man’s moft important interefts, as a mo- 
ral, intelligent, and percipient being; and not only fo, 
but alfo, that ifit were univerfally and ferioufly adopt- 
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The Bithop makes the fame diftin@tion that we have Mtter: 
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Pf the ed, the diffolution of fociety, and the deftruion of 
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163 of But to drop this ludicrous ftyle, fo unfuitable to him mere ideas, can have no exiftence but in a mind 
theory philofophical inveftigation and calm inquiry, we beg perceiving them ; but fe far is he from fuppofing their 
ay leave to affirm, that the theory of Berkeley is here exiflence to depend upon the perception of our minds,.- 


The diffolution of fociety and the deftruétion of 
mankind are indeed difmal confequences—enough to 
make a man fhudder in his clofet. But do they really 
flow from Berkeley’s fyftem? They certainly do, if it be 
the aim of that fyftem to prove that a eandle has not 
any one quality which it appears to have, and that it 
may be a mad dog; for fhould all philofophers, by 
fome means.or other, become converts to the theory 
of Berkeley, as we know that the bifhops Sherlock, 
Smalridge, and others, actually did, the diffolution 
of fociety and the deftruction of mankind would. in- 
ceed be inevitable. The feribbling race, by ufing 
mad dogs for candles, would all become infected with 
the hydrophobia ; and having their natural irritability 
augmented by the canjne rabies, they would bite and 
tear till not a human being were left alive. 


totally and grofsly mifreprefented, and that not one 
of thofe dangerous confequences which flow from that 
mifreprefentation can be fairly deduced from any thing 
taught in The Principles of Human Knowledge and the 
Dialogues on the Exiftence of Matter. So far is Berke- 
ley from teaching that external things are nothing but 
ideas in our minds, and that they are in every refpe& 
ditierent from what they appear to be, that he teaches 
the very reverfe of this in the plaineft language pof.- 
fible. ‘¢ I am of a vulgar caft (fayshe), fimple enough 
to believe my fenfes, and leave things as I find them. 
It is my opinion, that the real things are thofe very 
things I fee and feel and perceive by my fenfes. That 
a thing fhould really be perceived by my fenfes, and 
at the fame time not really exift, is to me a plain con- 
tradiction, When I deny fenfible things an exiftence 
eut of the mind, Ido not mean my mind in particu. 
lar, but @// minds. Now it is plain they have an ex- 
iftence exterior to my mind, fince I find them by ex- 
perience to be independent of it. ‘There is therefore 
fome other mind wherein they exift during the inter- 
vals between the times of my perceiving them; as 
likewife they. did before my birth, and would do after 
my annihilation. And as the fame is true with regard 
to all other finite created fpirits, it neceffarily follows 
there is an omnipotent eternal mind, which knows and 
eomprehends all things, and exhibits them to our 
wew in fuch a manner, and according to fuch rules, 
as he himfelf hath ordained,. and are by ustermed the 
laws of nature.” 

So far is Berkeley from teaching that,. independent 
on us and our faculties, the earth, the fun, and the 
flarry heavens, have no exiftence at all,. and that a 
lighted candle has not one of thofe qualities which it 
appears to have, that he over and over affirms the di- 
rect contrary ; that the univerfe has areal exiitence 
in the mind of that infinite God in whom, according 
to the feriptures, weall live, and move, and have our 
being ; that a lighted candle has not only all thofe qua- 
lities which it appears to have, but that, with refpect 
to us, it has nothing elfe; that fo far from being con- 
tinually deceived by our fenfes, we are never deceived 
by them ;, and that all our miftakes concerning mat- 


made between ideas and notions; reftraining the ufe “i 


of the former term to denote the reli&s of fenfation, 


and employing the latter to denote our knowledge or” 


conception of fpirits and all fuch objects as are not 
perceived by fenfe. He likewife affirms, that we can 
have no idea of an external inert fubftance ; becaufe 
an idea can be like nothing but another idea, or the 
fenfation of which it is a relict: and as all mankind 
admit that ideas and fenfations can have-no exiftence 
but in the mind of a-percipient being, he therefore 
infers that we can have no idea of any thing exifting 
unperceived, and by confequence can have no idea of 
matter in the philofophical fenfe of that word. So- 
lidity, extenfion, divifibility, motion, figure, colour, 
tafte, and all thofe things which are ufually called 
qualities primary and fecondary, being according to 


that he fays exprefsly, ** When in broad day-light I 
open my eyes, it is not in my power to choofe whe- 


ther I fhall fee or no, or to determine what particular’ 


objects fhall prefent themfelves to my view; and fo 
likewife as to the hearing and other fenfes, the ideas 
imprinted on them are not creatures of my will. There 
is therefore fome other will or fpirit that produces 
them. The queftion between the materialifts and me 
is not, Whether things have a real exiftence out of 
the mind of his or that perfon? but, Whether they 


have an abfolute exiftence, diftin& from being percei-- 


ved by God, and exterior to all minds ? I affert, as well 
as they, that fince we are affeGed from without, we 
muit allow powers to be without in a-being diftin& 
from ourfelves. So far we are agreed. But then we 
differ as to the kind of this powerful being. I will 
have it to be fpirit ;. they matter, or I know not 
what third nature. Thus I prove it to be fpirit; 
From the effeés I fee produced, I conclude there are 
actions ; and becaufe actions, volitions (for I have no 
notion of any aétion diftinét from volition) ; and be- 


caufe there are volitions, there mutt be a will. Again, - 


the things I perceive muft have an exiftence, they or 


their archetypes, out of my mind ; but being ideas, nei-- 
ther they; nor their archetypes can exift otherwife than: 


in an underftanding :-there is therefore an underftand- 


ing. But will and underftanding conftitute in the- 
The powerful caufe, . 
therefore, of my ideas is,. in ftri@ propriety. of {peech, . 


ftrifteft fenfe.a mind or {pirit. 
G2? 


a {piri 


in his own words. 
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‘This 1s a faithful abflra& of Berkeley’s theory given That theo» 
Matter, according to him,. can-ry,however 


not be the pattern or ar.hetype of ideas,. becaufe ani™probables 
y 


idea can refemble. nothing but: another idea,.or: the woflibles 


fenfation of which it is-a reli@. Matter, he thinks, ana 


cannot be. the cau/e of ideas ; for every caufe- mutt be 
active, and matter is defined to be inert and incapable 
of action.. He therefore infers, that all our fenfations 
of what we call the qualities of body are the effe&t of 
the immediate agency of the Deity upon our minds ; 
and that corporeal fubftance has no exiftence, or-at 
leaft that we have no evidence of its exiftence. ‘That 


fuch may pofibly be the. origin of our fenfations, no 
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‘man will deny who. refleéts upon the infinite power and 
wifdom of the Agent from whom they are faid to pro- 


Sit ‘Part 
anfwer will be perfectly fatisfaCtory ‘to every reader Of thé 
who attends to the diftin@tion, which, after the Bi- Exittence 
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> A confe- 
qu ence of 
Berkeley’s 
theory; 
which 


ceed. Dr Reid himfelf, the ableit of all ‘Dr Berke- 
jey’s opponents, frankly acknowledges that no man 
‘‘ can fhow, by any good argument, that all our fen- 
{ations might not have been as they are, though no 
body or quality of body had ever exifted.” 

In its confequences we do not perceive that this 
theory can be hurtful cither to religion, to virtue, 
or to the bufinefs of common life; for it only ex- 
plodes the notion of a fubftratum, which, though 
it may have a real exittence, was never thought of by 
the generality of mankind in any nation under hea- 
ven. Dr Beattie indeed affirms, that in ‘‘lefs than a 
month after the nonexiftence of matter fhould be uni- 
verfally admitted, he is certain there could not, with- 
out a miracle, be one human creature alive on the 
face of the earth.”? But this affertion. muft be the 
confequénce of. his miftaking Berkeley’s nonexiltence 
of matter for the nonexiltence of fenfible objects, ‘the 
reality'and exiftence of which the Bifhop never denied. 
On the contrary, he exprefsly fays, * We are fure 
that we really fee, hear, feel; in a word, that we are 
affected with fenfible impreflions; and how are we 
concerned any farther? I /ce this ‘cherry, I feel it, I 
tafle it; and 1 am fure nothing cannot be feen, or felt, 
or tafted: it is therefore rea/. ‘Take away the fenfa- 
tions of foftnefs, moifture, rednefs, tartnefs, and you 
take away the cherry.”” All this is equally true and 


equally conceivable, whether the combined fenfations 
which indicate to us the. exiftence of the cherry be 
the effe& of the immediate agency of God or. of the 
impulfe of matter upon our minds; and to the lives 
of men there is no greater danger in adopting the for- 


mer than the latter opinion. 

But it has been faid, that Berkeley’s dotrine necef- 
farily leads to {cepticifm in religion, as the fame kind of 
reafoning which he employs to prove the non-exiftence 
of matter, operates equally againft the exiftence of mind, 
and confequently againft the pofibility of a future {late 
of rewards and punifhments. ‘¢ The rational iffue of 
this fyftem (we are told) is fcepticifm with regard to 
every thing excepting the exiftence of our ideas and 
their neceflary relations. For ideas being the only 
objects of thought, and having no exiftence but when 
we are confcious of them, it neceffarily follows, that 
there is no objet of our thought which can have a 
continued and permanent exiftence. Body and {pi- 
rit, caufe and effet, time and {pace, to which we were 
wont to afcribe an exiftence independent of our 
thought, all are turned out of exiftence by this fhort 
dilemma: Either thofe things are ideas of fenfation 
or reflection, or they are not: If they are ideas of 
fenfation or refleGtion, they ean have no exiftence, 
but when we are confcious of them : If they are not 
ideas of fenfation or refle€tion, they are words without 
any meaning.” 

This fophifm was advanced as a confequence from 
Berkeley’s principles by Mr Hume; and upon thefe 
principles it has been deemed unan{werable by fubfe- 
guent philofophers of great merit. But is it really 
a part of Berkeley’s fyitem, or can it be fairly infer- 
red from the principles on which that fyitem is built ? 
“Thefe queftions it is fit that Berkeley thould anfwer 
for himfelf: and we fhall yenture to aflert, that his 
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fhop, we have ftated between ideas and notions. 

Though we believe this dangerous inference from 
Berkeley’s principles is commonly attributed to Hume 
as its author, it did not efcape the fagacity of the Bi- 
fhop himfelf. In the third dialogue, Hylas, who pleads 
for the exiftence of matter, thus objects to the reafon- 
ing of his antagonift. ‘* Notwithftanding all you have 
faid, to me it feems, that according to your own way 
of thinking, and in confequence of your own principles, 
it fhould follow, that you are only a fyftem of float. 
ing ideas, without any fubftance to fupport them. 
Words are not to be ufed without a meaning. And as 
there is no more meaning in fpiritual fubftance than 
in material fubftance, the one is to be exploded as well 
as the other.” 

To this Philonous anfwers : 
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*¢ How often mutt I re- Obviates 


peat, that I know or am con/cious of my own being ; but 


and that I myfelf am not my ideas, but fomewhat 
elfe; athinking active principle, that perceives, knows, 
wills, and operates about ideas? I know that I, one 
and the fame felf, perceive both colours and founds ; 
that a colour cannot perceive a found, nor a found 
a colour; that [ am therefore one independent -prin- 
ciple, diftinét from colour and found ; and, for the 
fame reafon, from all other fenfible things and inert 
ideas. But I am not in like manner con/cious either of 
the exiflence or eflence of matter. LVarther, I know 
what I mean, when I affirm that there is a {piritual 
fubftance or fupport of ideas; i. ¢. that a {pirit knows 
and perceives ideas. But 1 do not know what is 
meant, when it is faid that an unperceiving fubftance 
hath inherent in it, and fapports, either ideas or the 
archetypes of ideas. In the very notion or definition 
of material fubftance there is included a manifeft re- 
pugnance and inconfiftency. But this cannot be faid 
of the notion of f{pirit. That ideas fhould exift in 
what doth not perceive, or be produced by what doth 
not act, is repugnant. But it is no repugnancy te 
fay, that a perceiving thing fhould be the fubjett of 
ideas, or an a¢tive being the caufe of them. That 
I, who am a fpirit or thinking fubftance, exift, 
know as certainly as I know that my ideasexift. I 
know likewife what I mean by the terms / and 
myfelf; and 1 know this immediately or intuitively ; 
though I do not perceive it as I perceive a triangle, 
a colour, or a found. Ideas are things ina¢tive abd 
perceived ; and fpirits a fort of beings altogether dif- 
ferent from them, by which they are perceived. I do 
not, therefore, fay, that my-foul is an idea, or like 
an idea. However, taking the word idea in a large 
fenfe, my foul may be faid to furnifh me with an idea, 
that is, an image or likenefs of God, though indeed 
extremely inadequate. For all the notion I have of 
God is obtained by reflecting on*my own foul, 
heightening its powers, and removing its imperfec« 
tions. I have, therefore, though not an inactive idea, 
yet in myfelf fome fort of an aftive thinkiag image 
of the Deity. And though I perceive him not by 
fenfe, yet have a notion of him, or know him, by 
refletion and reafoning. My own mind and my own 
ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and by the 
help of thefe do. immediately apprehend the poffibility 
of the exiftence of other fpirits and ideas, Farther, 
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from my being, and froin’ the dependency I find ‘in 
myfelf and my ideas, Ido. by an att. of reafon nece/fa- 
rily infer the exiftence of a God, and of all created 
things in the mind of God. It is granted that we 
have neither an immediate evidence, nor a demonftra- 
tive knowledge, ‘of the exiftence of other fuite fprrits ; 
but it will not therefore follow, that fuch f{pirits are 
on a footing with material fubftances: if, to fuppofe 


fuppofe the other; if the one can be inferred by no 

argument, and there is a-probability of the other; if 

we fee figns and effects indicating diftin@ finite a- 

gents like ourfelves, and fee no fign or fymptom what- 

ever that leads to a rational belief of matter. I fay, 

laftly, that [ have a notion of fpirit, though I have 

not, ftritly {peaking, an idea of it. 1 do not per- 

ceive it asanidea, or by means of an idea ; but know 

it by. réflection. Whereas, I neither perceive matter 

objectively as I do an idea, nor know it as I-do myfelf 

by a reflex at; neither do I mediately apprehend 

it by. fimilitude of the one or the other, nor yet 

colle&t it ‘by reafoning from that which I know 

ammediately.. All which makes the cafe of mat- 

ter widely different from that of the Deity and all 
fpirits.’? 

ae Thus far we think Berkeley’s theory tenible, and 

ay so its confequences harmlefs. That by the immediate 

this, he en- agency of the Deity all our fenfations might be what 

deavourst. they are though matter had no exiftence, we think he 

prove the has proved by arguments unanfwerable; and we are 

saneea tii likewife of opinion, that by admitting the evidence 

of fenfe, confcioufnefs, and reafon, in their fulleft ex- 

tent, and by diftinguifhing properly between thofe 

things of which we have ideas, and thofe of which we 

have notions, he has fuffictently fecured the-exiftence 

of f{pirits or percipient beings, and obviated the irre- 

higious fophiitry of Hume before it was conceived by 

that author. But the good Bithop {tops not here. 

Not fatisfied with proving that all our fenfations lead 
~ us immediately to the Deity, and that, for aught we 

know, matter, as defined by philofophers, may have 
no feparate exiftence, he proceeds farther, and en- 
deavours to prove that matter cannot poffibly exit. 
This appears even in the extraGts'whieh we have quot- 
ed from his book, in which he talks of the repugnance 
and inconfiftency of the notion. | In this part of his 
fyftem, we think he errs greatly, and advances an 
opinion altogether inconfiftent with his own juft prin- 
ciples. 

170, The repugnance of which he fpeaks, arifes folely 
His reafon- fom confidering folidity and -extenfion as reli@ts of 
m8 fenfation, or ideas of the fame kind with thofe of heat 

and cold, taftes and founds. ‘* Light, and colours, 
heat and cold, extenfion and: figures 3 in a word, the 
things we fee and feel; what are they (fays his Lord- 
fhip), but fo many fenfations, notions, ideas,: or im- 
preflions, on fenfe? and is it poffible to feparate even 
in thought any of thefe from perception? Some there 
are who make a diftinGiion betwixt primary and -/e- 
condary qualities: by the former, they mean extenfion, 
figure, motion, reft, folidity or impenetrability, and 
number: by the latter, they denote all other fenfible 
qualities, as colours, founds, taftes, and fo forth.— 
‘Dhe ideas we have of thefe they acknowledge not to 

_ be the refemblances of any thiog exifting without the 
Vor eb Part UU, 
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mind, or unperceived ; but they will have our ideas of 
the primary qualities to be patterns or images of 
things which exift without the mind, in an unthink- 
ing fubftance which they call mater. But it is evi- 


dent that extenfion, figure, and motion, are ottly ideas 


exifting in the mind ; that without extenfion folidity 
cannot be conceived; that an idea can be like no. 
thing but another idea; and that confequently nei- 
ther they nor their archetypes. can exift in an unper- 
ceiving fubitance. Hence it is plain, that the very 
notion of what is called master or corporeal /ubjtance, in- 
volves a contradiGtion in it.” yt 
This account of extenfion and folidity affords a fallacious, 
{triking inftance how much the mott vigorous and up- 
right mind is liable to be warped by prejudice in be- 
halfof a darling theory, and how apt the cleareft under- 


ftanding is to be blinded by the equivocal ufe of terms. 


That Bifhop Berkeley pofleffed a vigorous aad per= 
{picacious mind, his moft vehement antagonifts are ea- 
ger to admit; and that his intentions were good, is 
known to all Europe. Yet by the equivocal ufe of 
the word idea, which the writings of Locke had then 
introduced into the language of philofophy, he has here 
fuffered himfelf to lofe fight of a very proper and accu- 
rate diftinétion, which, fo'far as we know, was among the 
moderns firft made by himfelf between ideas and notions. 
According to the Bifhop, “ we have a notion of power 
and a notion of fpirits, but we can have no idea either 
of the one or the other ; for all ideas being paffive and 
inert, they cannot reprefent unto us by way of image or 
likenefs that which aéts. Such is the nature of /pirit or 
that which aéts, that it cannot be of itfelf perceived, 
but only by the effeéts which it produceth, It mutt ’ 
be owned, however, that we have fome notion of foul, 
{pirit, and the operations of the mind, fuch as willing, 
loving, hating, inafmuch as we know or underftand 


‘the meaning of thefe words.” 


-Now we beg leave to affirm, that what is here faid 
of {pirits, and of which we readily admit the truth, 
is equally trae of material or folid fubftances. We 
have no ideas of folidity. and extenfion, becaufe 
thefe things are not originally impreffed upon the 
fenfes ; but we have very diftinét though relative n0- 
tions of them, for they are clearly perceived by the 
efleéts which they produce. That this is at leatt pol. 
fible, we have the acknowledgment of Bifhop Berke- 
ley himfelf: for he “ freely owns, that from a caufe, 
effect, operation, fign, or other circumftance, there 
may reafonably be inferred the exiftence of a thing 
not immediately. perceived ; and that it were abfurd 
for'any man to argue againft the exiftence of that 
thing, from his having no dire& and pofitive notion of 
it.”” "This is exaétly the cafe with refpe& to folid fub- 
ftances. Thefe fubftances we do not immediately: per- 
ceive ; but we infer their exiftence from effects, figns, 
and other circumftances, and we have of them very 
clear though relative notions. ‘Thus a man can Oper 
and fhut his empty hand; but when he grafps an 
ivory ball of three or four inches diameter, he feels, 
that though the fame power be exerted, his hand can- 
not then be fhut. He is confcious that there is no 
change in himfelf ; and being intuitively certain that 
every effect muit have a caufe, he infers with the ut- 
molt confidence, that the caufe which prevents his 
hand from fhutting is in the ball; or, in other words, - 
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that the thing which communicates to his eye the fen- 
fation of colour, and impreffes upon his hand a fen- 
fation of touch, mutt be folid or impenetrable. So- 
Jidity, however, is not the fenfation itfelf; it is only 
the caufe of the fenfation; and therefore it is fo-far from 
being an idea in our minds, that we are conf{cious our 
notion of it is of a thing totally different from all our 
ideas, of a thing external, at leaft to our minds, In- 
deed the notion itfelf is not pofitive; it is only relative, 
and inferred from the effects which are produced on 
our fenfes. That it is the /ame thing which commu- 
nicates to our eye the fenfation of colour, and has 


the power of refifting the compreffion ef our hand, 1s 


evident ; becaufe, when the ball is thrown away, the 
refiftance as well as the actual fenfation vanifh at once. 
From this fat, which a lefs acute man would think 
a proof that the reliftance was not o€cafioned by the 
immediate agency of the Supreme Being, but by the 
impenetrability of a folid fubftance of {mall dimen- 
fions, the Bithop argues thus againft the po/fility of 
fuch a fubftance: ‘¢ They who affert that figure, mo- 
tion, and the reft of the primary or original qualities, 
do exift without the mind in unthinking fubftances, 
do at the fame time acknowledge, that colours, founds, 
heat, cold, and fuch like fecondary qualities, do not ; 
which they tell us are fenfations exilting in the mind 
alone, that depend on and are occafioned by the dif- 
ferent fize, texture, and motion, of the minute par- 
ticles of matter. This they take for an undoubted 
truth, which they can demonftrate beyond all excep- 
tion. Now if it be certain, that thofe original qua- 


lities are infeparably united with the other fenfible 
qualities, and not even in thought capable of being 
abftra&ted from them, it plainly follows, that they 


exift only in the mind. But I defire any one to re- 
ftle& and try whether he can by any abftraction of 
thought conceive the extenfion and motion of a body, 
without all other fenfible qualities. For my own 
part, I fee evidently that it is not in my power to 
frame an idea of a body extended and moved, but I 
muft withal give it fome colour or other fenfible qua- 
lity, which is acknowledged to exift only in the mind. 
In fhort, extenfion, figure, and motion, abftracted 
from all qualities, are inconceivable. Where, therefore, 
the other fenfible qualities are, there mu‘ be thefe 
alfo, to wit, in the mind, and no where elfe.”’ 

In this reafoning, though plaufible, there is an un- 
intended fallacy. It is indeed true, that we cannot 
contemplate in imagination a folid fubftance without 
conceiving it to have fome colour; but there is fuffi- 
cient reafon to believe, that this union of colour and 
folidity in our minds is not the effect of nature as it 
operates at firft upon our fenfes, but merely the con- 
fequence of early and deep-rooted affociation. Bi- 


. fhop Berkeley himfelf has taught us, that the obje&s 


of fight are not at a diftance ; and that if a man born 
blind were fuddenly made to fee, he would: conceive 
the objects of his fight as exifting either in his eye or 
in his mind. ‘This is a truth which no man will con- 
trovert who has dipt into the {cience of optics, or who 
has even paid the flighteft attention tothe perceptions of 


infants; and if fo, it follows, that to a man born blind, 


aad {uddenly made to fee, colour. and folidity would 


not appear united. Were fuch a perfon to lay hold 


of an ivory ball and raife it to the elevation of his eye,. . 


he would perceive whitenefs as a new fenfation exiit- 
ing in his eye or his mind, but he would feel refift- 
ance at the extremity of his arm. He would not have 


the leaft reafon to conclude, that this whitenefs was. 


infeparably united to the caufe of this refiftance ; and 
he would, in fat, draw no. fuch conclufion, till ex- 
perience had taught him, that by removing the ball 


or caufe of refiltance from his hand, he at the fame- 


time removed the fenfation from his eye. After re- 
peated experiments, he would indeed difcover, that 


the caufe of colour to the eye, was likewife by fome. 


means or other the caufe of refiftance to the hand ; and 
he would fo affociate thefe in his mind, that the one 
would never afterwards make its appearance as an 
idea or a notion without bringing the other along with 
it. .The whole difficulty, therefore, in this cafe, is 
to break an early and deep-rooted affociation ; for 
it is plain that the affociated ideas were not origi~ 
nally united, and that folidity and colour. were at firit 
conceived as feparate. 

If the reader perceive not the force of this rea- 
foning, we beg leave to recommend to him the fol- 


lowing experiment, which, if we miftake not, will: 


carry conviction to his judgment, that in the laft 
quoted paflage Bifhop Berkeley has.argued fallaciouf- 


ly, and that extenfion and colour are not infeparably: 


united as ideas inthe mind. Let him go into a dark. 
room, containing a number of {pherical bodies of vari- 


ous colours; let him take one of them into his hand;. 


and he will inftantly fee/ refiftance, and have a notion 
of extenfion and folidity; but will he likewife have 
the idea of colour infeparably united with this notion? 
The Bifhop fays he will: and if fo, it muft be the idea: 
of fome particular colour ; for his Lordfhip has taught 
us, that the ad/rag and general idea of colour, which 
is neither red, nor green, nor blue, &c. cannot poflibly- 
be formed. 
he feels refiftanée, conceives the refifting body to be 
green; and holding it ftillin his hand, walks into the 
light of day. The ref/lance, and confequently the cau/e 
of refiftance, remains unchanged; but what becomes of 
the infeparable union of thofe with colour, when the 
body, upon being actually feen, proves to be black, i. e.. 
to have no-colour at all ?—JIt appears, therefore, un- 
deniable, that folidity and colour are not. umited in na- 
ture; that the one isan effential quality of fomething. 
external to us, of which we have no zdea, but a very 
diftin@ though relative notion ; and that the other is. 
an actual fenfation in our minds, caufed by the impref- 
fion of fomething external on. the organ of fenfe, 
which leaves behind it in.the memory or imagination: 
a pofitive and. direét idea that exifts no where elfe. 


Solid fubftance, therefore may exift, for though it BY 8 
is not immediately perceived by the, fenfes, and. is a jits, but. 


thing of which we can have no idea, we acquire a clear 
and dikinét notion of it, by the very fame means which. 


The man, then, we fhall fuppofe, whiltt. 
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Bishop Berkeley thinks fufficient to give us diftin@. | 


notions of power and of {pirits.;. and, therefore, that. 
notion can involve in it no contra¢tion. Still, how- 
ever, we would not fay with Dr Beattie, ** that we 
could.as eafily believe, that two and two are equal ta 
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tens or, that whatever is, is not; as that matter has 
rio feparate exiftence :’? for it is certainly sofible, that 
the Supreme Being, without the inftrumentality of 
matter, could communicate to our minds all the fen- 
fations and notions from which we infer the reality 
of folid fubftance. All that we contend for, as having 
the evidence of demonttration, is the po/fibility of folid 
and extended fubftance ; and if the thing be po/fdk, the 
general voice of mankind proclaims its probability.— 
We are confiious of our aGtual fenfations, and we know 
by experience that they are caufed by fomething di- 
ftiné from ourfelves. When a man grafps an ivory 
ball, he feels that he cannot fhut his hand, and he 
knows that the refiftante which prevents him pro- 
ceeds not from himfelf. ‘Thus far all mankind are a- 
greed. But Bifhop Berkeley fays, that the refiftance 
proceeds immediately from the Supreme Being or 
fome other fpirit ; whilft we, without pretending that 
his {cheme is impoffible, think it more natural to fup- 
pofe that the man’s hand is kept from fhutting by 
the refiftance of a folid fubftance of four inches dia- 
meter; of which fubftance, though we have no idea of 
it, we have as diftinct a notion as Berkeley had of {pi- 
rits. From one or other of thefe caules this effe& 
muft proceed ; and it is of little importance to life 
or happinefs which of them be the true caufe, fince 
it is with the effet only that we are immediately 
concerned. Still, however, a philofopher would choofe 
to adopt the eafieft and moft natural fide of every 
alternative ; which, if our notion of folidity be jut, 
is certainly, in the prefent cafe, the exittence of 
matter. 

After treating fo largely of the compofition of bo- 
dies, and fhowing the general agreement of metaphy- 
ficians ancient and modern with refpect to the notion 
of their folidity, it will appear flrange to the lefs phi- 
lofophical part of our readers, that we fhould now ex- 
prefs a doubt of that notion’s being well-founded.— 
We have ourfelves no doubt, but on the contrary are 
fully convinced, that folidity is effential to matter. This, 
however, has of late been denied by philofophers of 
great merit. Dr Prieftley, after Mr Mitchell and Fa- 
ther Bofcovich, affirms that matter is not /olid or im- 
penetrable to other matter ; and that it has, in fa@, no 
} Difquif- properties but thofe of aftradion and repulfiont. The 
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tions on proofs of this pofition, which appears fo paradoxical, 
paaited and he draws from optical experiments, from eleétricity, 
Spirit, and ; : d 
Correfpon- and from the effects of heat and cold upon fubitances 
dence with wufually conceived to be folid. 
Dr Price. ‘The appearances from which the folidity of matter 
175 ° 6 oes . ~ 4 ‘ : ay, ee) 
The stehe, inferred, are nothing more, he fays, than duperficial 


ments ufed @ppearances, ‘and therefore have led to fuperticial and 
in fupport falie judgments, which the rea/ appearances will not au- 
of thi: hy- thorife.  « Refifiancey on which alone our opinion 
Pothells concerning the folidity or impenetrability of matter 

is founded, is never occalioned by /olid matter, but by 
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the table. Elcétrical appearances fhow that a confi- 
derable weight is requifite to bring into feeming con- 
taé&t even the links of a chain hanging freely in the 
air, they being kept afunder by a repulfive power be- 
longing to a very {mall furface, fo that they do not 
actually touch, though they are fupported by each 
other. It has been fhown, from optical confiderations, 
that a drop of water rolls upen a cabbage leaf without 
ever coming irto actual contaé with it; and indeed all 
the phenomena of /ight are moft remarkably unfavour- 
able to the hypothetis of the folidity or impenetrabi- 
lity of matter. _When light is refle@ed back from a 
body on which it feems to ftrike, it was natural to fup- 
pofe that this was occafioned by its impinging againft 
the folid parts of the body; but it has been demon- 
ftrated by Sir [aac Newton, that the rays of light 
are always reflected by a power of repulfion acting at 
fome diftance from the body. Again, when part of a 
beam of light has overcome this power of repulfion, 
and has entered any tranfparent fubftance, it goes on 
in a right line, provided the medium be of a uniform 
denfity, without the leaft interruption, and without 
a fingle particle being refleGed, till it comes to the 
oppolite fide, having met with no folid particles in its 
way, not even in the denfeit tranfparent fubftances, as 
glafs, cryftal, or diamond ; and when it is arrived at 
the oppofite fide, it is folely affeted by the laws of 
attraction and repulfion. 

Nay, that the component particles of the hardeft 
bodies themfelyes do not actually touch one another, 
is demonitrable from their being brought nearer toges 
ther by col¢, and by their being removed farther from 
each other by heat. The power fufficient to overcome 
thefe internal forces of rpulfion, by which the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies are prevented from coming 
into actual conta&, is what no perfon can pretend to 
compute. ‘'he power requifite to break their cohe- 
fion, er to remove them from the {phere of each other’s 
attraction, may in fome meafure be eftimated; but 
this affords no data for afcertaining the force that 
would be neceflary to bring them into a@tual contaét, 
which may exceed the other almoft infinitely.” 

From thefe faéts, Dr Prieftley infers, that the mu- 
tual refiftance of bodies proceeds in all cafes from 
powers of repulfion acting at a diftance from each 
body : that the fuppofition of the /olidity or impenetra= 
bility of matter is deititute of all fapport whatever; and 
that matter itfelf is nothing but powers of attraction 
and repulfion, and feveral {pheres of them, one within 
another. As other philofophers have faid, “ Take 
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away folidity, and matter vanifhes ;”’ fo, he fays ex-) 


prefsly, ** ‘ake away attraction and repulfion, and 
matter vanifhes.”’ 

To illuitrate this ftrange notion, ‘ Suppofe (fays 
he) that the Divine Being, when he created matter, 
only fixed certain centres of various attradions and repul- 


fomething of a very different nature, viz. a power of _fion:, extending indefinitely in all dire@tions, the whole 


repulfion, always aciing at areal, and in general an 
affignable dittance, from what we cull the body itfelf. 
When I prefs my hand againft the table, I naturally 
imagine that the obftacle to its going through the table, 
is the folid matter of which it confiits; but a variety of 
philofophical confiderations demonitrate that it gene- 
rally requires a much greater power of preflure than I 
can exert to bring my fingers into etual contaé& with 


effect of them to be upon each other; thefe centres 
approaching to,.or receding from each other, and con- 
fequently carrying their peculiar {fpheres of attraction 
and repulfion along with them, according to certain 
definite circumftances, It cannot be denied that thefe 


{pheres may be diverfified infinitely, fo as to corres 
{pond to all the kinds of bodies that we are acquaint~ 
ed with, or that are polfible. 
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bodies are c¢ncernéd, and of which we can be fenfible 
by our eyes, touch, &c, may be refolved into attrac- 
tion or repulfion. A compages of thefe centres, placed 
within the {pheres of each other’s attraction, will con- 
flitute a body that we term compad ; and two of thefe 
bodies will, on their approach, meet. witha repulfion or 
cefiftance fufficient to prevent one of them from occu- 
pying the place of the other, without a much greater 
force than we are capable of employing ; fo that to us 
they will appear perfectly hard. 

“© As, in the conititution of all aCtual bodies that 
we are acquainted with,, thefe. centres are placed fo. 
near to each other, that in every divifion that we can 
make we ftill leave parts which contain many of thefe 
centres; we, reafoning by analogy, fuppofe that every. 
particle of matter is infinitely divifible ; and the /pace 
it occupies is certainly fo. But, ttrittly fpeaking, as 
thofe centres which conftitute any body are not abfo- 
lutely infinite, it muft be naturally poffible to come by 
divifion to one fingle centre, which could not be faid 
to be divifible, or even to occupy any portion of 
{pace, though its fphere of aGtion fhould extend ever 
fo far; and had only owe fuch centre of attraction, 
&c.. exifted, its exiftence could not have been known, 
becaufe there would have been nothing on which its 
aGion could have been exerted ; and there being na 
effed, there could not have been any ground for fup- 
pofing a cau/e.”’ 

In an{wer to this reafoning againft the. folidity: of 
matter, Dr Prieftley was frequently afked by his can- 
did and mafterly antagonilt *, ** What it is that at- 
tracts and repels, and that is attracted and repelled 2” 
But to the queftion he was never able to give a fatis- 
fatory anfwer. Indeed,, how, could he have been able ? 
for, as Dr Price argues, ‘ Exclufive of attraGtion and 
repulfion, he affirms matter to be abfolutely nothing ; 
and therefore, though we were to allow it the power of 
attracting and repelling, yet as it is nothing but this 
power, it muft be the power of nothing, and the very. 
idea of it be a contradiction.” 

If there be any clafs. of truths intuitively. certain, 
that clafs comprehends the two following propofitions: 


appearances POWER CANNOT BE WITHOUT A suBJEcT; and No- 


and contra- pHING CAN ACT WHERE IT IS NOT. 
ry to an in- 


tuitive and 
neceflary 
truths. 


If, therefore, 
there be powers of attra¢tion and repulfion, (which 
fhall be confidered afterwards in the Chapter of mo- 
TioN), there mutt be a fubje& of thofe powers.; and 
if matter, whether folid or unfolid, be the fubject, it 
cannot poffibly attraét or repel at a diffance. Sir Haac 
Newton, in his letters to Dr Bentley, calls the notion 
that matter poffeffes an innate power of attraction, or 
that it can aG@ upon matter at a diftance, and attract 
and repel by its own agency, an abfurdity inta 
which, he thought,no one could peffibly fall.”? Hence 
it follows, that the appearances from which Dr Prieft- 
ley infers the penetrability of matter mult be fallaci- 
ous appearances, fince they contradict an intuitive and 
neceflary truth, The facts which he inftances are, in- 
deed, fuch as would make moft other men fufpicious 
of fallacy, and in his reafonings from.them he fome- 
times takes for granted the truth to be proved. The 
links of a chain ufed for eleCtrical purpofes,. fuppofing 
them to be in conta@ with each other, can touch only. 
with very {mall furfaces. ‘The eleétrical fluid is of 
confiderable denfity, and incapable of being abforbed 


within a very narrow compafs. This is evident, be- 
caufe it pafles not through. paper and other porous 
bodies without making a pafiage for. itfelf, and leaving 
a vifihle aperture behind. its, and though it affimilates 
with metals, and pafles through them more eatily than 
through other bodies, yet is it plain that it requires 
a certain quantity of metal to conduct it ; for when 


the conductor falls fhort of the neceflary quantity, it. 


is melted or diffipated: by the force of the Huid. 
This being the cafe, it follows that the links of a 
chain: may de in attual. contac (we do not pofitive- 
ly affirm that they aze), and yet the fluid become vi- 
fible in- pafling from link to link ; for if the point of 
contact be too {mall to abferb the whple. fluid,, part 
of it muft pafs without any, metallic conductor through 
the atmofphere, and thus become apparent to the eye 
of the f{pectator. 

With refpeé to light, it.is obvious that there can- 
not poflibly be any demonjfiration, in the logical fenfe 
of the word,, that it. is.reflected by a.power of repul- 


fion aGting at fome diftance from the body ; for, in. 


the opinion of all mankind, the primary and folid 


atoms of matter are too minute to fall under the cog-- 
nifance of our fenfes, however aflifted by art; and. 


therefore, if light appears to be reflected at a dilance. 
fram the furface of the body, we mutt conclude, either. 
that between the point of reflection and the apparent 
furface of the body, there are folid atoms. unperceived: 
by us, or that light is reflected by the agency of fome. 
other fubftance than matter., One of thele conclufions,, 
we fay, muff be drawn; becaufe they are both po/ibke, 
and there is no other alternative but to acmit one of 


them, or to fuppofe that a. thing may act where it is. 


not; which is as clearly abfurd and imp ible as- that 


“whatever is, is not. Again, when part of a beam of 


light has entered any tranfparent fubitance, how does 
Dr Prieftley know that it goes on.ina right line, with- 
out the lealt interruption, till it comes.to.the oppolite 
fide ? This he can. know only by his fenfes; but the 
beam.may meet with ten thoufand interruptions from. 
objects which the fenfes cannot perceive, and may de- 
feribe a zig-zag line, of which the defletions are fo 
{mall as.to elude the keenelt eye aided. by the molt 
powerful glafs, 

That the component. particles df. the hardeft bodies 
do not a// a&tually touch one another, is indeed evi~ 
dent from the effects of cold and heat upon thofe bo- 
dies :. but it does not therefore follow that thofe bo- 
dies have no component particles ; but only, that they: 


are fewer. in number than we are apt to. imagine ; that. 


all the folid matter in the univerfe might poflibly be 


compreffed within a very narrow {phere ; and that it.. 


is held together in different bodies and different fy- 
{tems by a power foreign. from itfelf. ‘Phefe: are truths 
which all philofophers have admitted who have thought. 
fufficiently. on the fubjeé&t ; but who will admit Dr 
Priettley’s propofition, when it is tranflated into com-. 
mon Englith : « That the component. nothings of the 
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hardeft bodies do not aétually touch one another, is: - 


demonftrable from their being brought nearer toge- 
ther by cold, and by their being removed farther from 
each other by heat ?”” 

Dr Prieftley owns, that if matter be folid it conld 
a&t upon other matter by impulfe. We are certain, 
that, whatever it be, it can at upon nothing in the 

manner 
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atter. 
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manner which he deferibes ; and therefore, to ufe the 
words of Dr Price, ‘¢ matter, if it be any thing at all, 
muft confift of folid particles or atoms occupying a 
certain portion of fpace, and therefore extended, but at 
the fame time /imple and wzcompounded, and incapable OL 
being refolved into any other fmaller particles. 
muit likewife be the different form of thefe primary 
particles, and their different combinations and arrange- 
ment, that conftitute the different bodies and kinds of 
matter in the univerfe.” Thisis exa@tly agreeable. to 
the doctrines of Newton; who, after confidering the 
queftion in every point of view, cencludes, that “in 
the beginning Ged formed matter in folid, mafly, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of fuch fizes and fi- 
gures, and with fuch other properties, as moit condu- 
ced to the end for which he formed them; and that 
thofe primary particles being folid, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them ; 
even fo very hard as never to wear or break in pieces: 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God 
himfelf made one in the creation.”?. To talk, as Dr 
Pricitley does, of matter’s being certain centres of vari- 
ous attractions and repulfions extending indefinitely in all 
directions, and to defcribe thefe centres as not being 
phyjical points ox fold atoms, is either to fay, that no- 
thing attratts and repels ;. or it is to introduee the di- 
vine agency as the immediate caufe of all our fenfa- 
tions. The former of thefe alternatives Dr Pricitley 
difclaims ;. the latter he feems willing to admit. But 
if it be his meaning: that all our fenfations are caufed 
by the immediate agency of God or created fpirits, 
his {cheme differs not from that of Berkeley, except 
in being lefs elegantly expreffed and lefs ingenioufly 
{upported. Berkeley’s {cheme is evidently po/ibie. 
"lhe commonly received fcheme is jlikewife poffible. 
Jt remains therefore with the reader, whether he will 
adopt the fyftem of the Bifhop of Cloyne; or admit, 
with all other philofophers, that matter exiflts; that 
it confifts of parts aétually diftin@ and feparable ; and 


_that each of thefe parts is a monad or folid atom, which 


requires no fereign agency to keep it united. 
Cuape. IV. Of Space and its Mons. 


Havinc. confidered bodies in their fubftance, ef 


~ fences, and qualities, and proved that they have a 


real exiftence independent of us and our conceptions, 


-we proceed now to inquire into the nature of /pace, 


motions. number, and duration. 'Thefe are commonly 
called the adjunds of body, and are fuppofed to be 
abfolutely infeparable from its exiftence. It does not 
indeed appear that adual motion isa neceflary adjun& 
of body, confidered as. a mere folid, extended, and 
figured fubftance 3. but it is certainly neceffary to the 
exiktence of organized and animated bodies; and the 
capability of being moved enters into our concep- 
tions of all. bodies whatever. Of thefe adjunéts, that 
which firft demands our attention is-/pace;, for without 
a knowledge of its nature we could not. have an.ade- 
quate idea.of motion, and without. motion we could 
have no idea of time. 

Every body is extended ; and between two bodies 
net in a€tual contaét, we perceive that a third body 
may be eafily introduced. ‘That which admits of the 
introduction of. the third body is what.we call_/pace : 
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and if it be totally void of matter, it is called pure 
Jpcce. Whether there be any fpace abfolutely pure, has 
been difputed ; but that fuch fpace is poffible, admits 
of no difpute. Were any one body (a cannon ball for 


" initance) to be-annihilated, and the circumambient air, 


with every other material fubftance, kept from ruth. 
ing into the fpace which the ball had occupied, that 
portion of fpace, with refpe& to matter, would be 
‘empty or pure fpace: whether it would neceflarily be 
filted with mind fhall be confidered afterwards. Pure- 
{pace, therefore, is conceivable ; and it is conceived. 
as having three dimenfions, length, breadth, and depth, 
which are generally called the three fimple modes of 
{pace. In this refpect it agrees with body: but the 
agreement proceeds no farther; for fpace is.conceived 
as deftitute of folidity, without which the exiftence of, 
body is inconceivable. It has been formerly obferved, 
that whatever may be diftinétly conceived may pofli- 
bly exilt; but with refpect to the exiftence of pure 
{pace, whatever is poffible is real: for it fhall be 
fhown in the next feétion, that were there no {pace 
abfolutely pure or void of matter, there could be no 
motion. Qur bufinefs at prefent is to inquire what 
the nature of {pace is, and what notion we ought to 
have of its exiftence. 

Many modern philofophers confider fpace as fome- 
thing entirely diflin€t both from body and mind: fome 
of them afcribe to it no lefs than four of the attributes 
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Space fups. 
pofed to be 
fomething~ 


of the Deity—zternity, immobility, infinity, and neceffary different 


exiftence ; and a few of them have gone {fo far as to 
call infinite /pace the fenforium of the Deity. « The 


from body 
and mind, 
and to be 


fuppofal of the exiftence of any thing whatever (fays eternal and 
Dr Clarke *) neceffarily includes a pre/uppofition of the infinite, &cs. 


exiftence of /pace. Nothing can poffibly be conceivec 
to exit without thereby prefuppoling fpace ; which 


j *® Demon- 


jiration of 


2 the Being 


therefore, 1 apprehend to be a property or made of the and Attri- 
{clf-exiitent Subitance ; and that, by being evidently tes of God, 
neceffary itfelf, it proves, that the fubftance of which 2°4¢ C272 


it is a property mult be alfo neceflary.”? Elfewhere 


(pondence 
with a Gena 


he fays, that ‘‘{pace. is a property or mode of the éleman in 
felf-exiltent Subflance, but not of any other fubftances, Gloucefter- 


All other fubitances are in fpace, and are penetrated by 
it; but the felf-exiftent Subftance is notin {pace, nor 
penetrated by it, but is itfelf (if I may fo {peak ) the /ub- 
firatum of fpace, the ground of the exiftence of /pace itfelf.”” 


fire, pats 
fim. 


He acknewledges, however, that fuch expreifions as. 


“the felf-exiftent Subitance is the /ud/raium of {pace, 
or {pace is a property of the felf-exiflent Subftance, are 
not, perhaps, very proper : but what I mean (fays he), 
isthis: ‘Vhe idea of /pace (as alfo of time or duration) 


is an abftract or partial idea; an idea of a certain. 


quality ox relation, which we evidently fee. to be necef- 
farily exilting ; and yet (wHich not being itfelf a /ud- 
Jiance) at the fame time neceffarily pre/uppofés a fubs 


{tance, without which it could not exift.” 


Thefe opinions re{pecting {pace have been adopted 


by fucceeding philofophers.of great merit, and parti- 
cularly by Dr Price ;, who fays, that “itis a maxim 
which cannot be difputed, that sme and place are nes 
ceffary to the exiftence of allthings. Dr Clarke (con. 
tinues he) has made ufe of this maxim, to prove that: 


infinite.{pace and duration are the eflential properties . 


of the Deity ; and I think he was right.” 
Had authority any weight in philofophy,. we know 
not what modern writers.we could appofe to the cele. 


brated. 


n 
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brated names of Clarke and Price, unlefs it were Bi- 
fhop Berkeley, Dr Law late bithop of Carlifle, and 
the author of Ancient Metaphyfics, But the queftion 
‘is not to be decided by authority, Learned and acute 


This fuppo-as Dr Clarke was, his affertions refpeéting {pace are 


fition con- 
roverted. 
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pace nece 
fary to the 


..exiftence of fuppofition of the exiftence of fpace. 


fo 


contradictory and inconfiftent, If nothing can poft 
fibly be conceived to exift without thereby prefuppo- 
fing the exiftence of /pace, how can {pace be a pro- 
perty or mode of the felf-exiftent Subftance? Are 
properties prior in the order of nature, or even in our 
conceptions, to the fubftances in which they inhere? 
Can we frame an abftract idea of figure, or extenfion, 
or folidity, before we conceive the exiltence of any 
one figured, extended, or folid fubftance? Thefe are 
queftions which every man is as capable of anfwering 
-as the Doétors Clarke and Price, provided he can look 
attentively into his own mind, and trace his ideas to 
their fource in fenfation: and if he be not biaffed by 
the weight of great names, we are perfuaded he will 
find, that if it be indeed true, that the fuppofal of the 
exiftence of any thing whatever neceflarily includes a 
prefuppofition of the exiftence of fpace, /pace cannot 
poflibly be a property or mode of the felf-exiftent fub- 
ftance, but muft of neceffity be a /ubflance itfelf. 

It is, however, not true, that the fuppofal of the ex- 
iftence of any thing whatever neceflarily includes a pre- 


The idea of 


every thing. fpace is indeed fo clofely affociated with every vifible 


Ancient 
Metaphy- 


fits. 


and moft tangible objects, that we cannot fee the one 
nor feel the other without conceiving them to occupy 
fo much of fpace. But had we never poffeffed the 
fenfes of fight and touch, we could not have fuppofed 
the exiftence of {pace neceflary to the exiftence of any 


thing whatever. The fenfes of {melling, tafting, and 


hearing, together with our internal powers of confciouf- 
nefs and intelle&, would certainly have compelled us 
‘to believe in our own exiltence, and to fuppofe the ex- 
iftence of other things; but no obje& either of confci- 
oufnefs, fmelling, tafting, or hearing, can be conceived 


‘as occupying fpace. Space and every thing which fills 
it are conceived as of three dimenfions ; but who ever 
fuppofed or can fuppofe an odour, tafle, or found, to 
have length, breadth, and depth ; or an object of confci- 
oufnefs to be an ell or an inch long? 

Let us fuppofe that body and all the vifible world 
had a beginning, and that once nothing exilted but 
that Being which is alone of neceflary as well as eter- 
nal exiftence ; /pace, fay the followers of Dr Clarke, 
would then exift hkewife without bounds or limits, 
But we defire to know of thefe gentlemen what fort 
of a being this fpace is. It certainly is not /ub/lance ; 
neither is it a property; for we have feen that the very 
notions of it, which lead men to fuppofe its exiftence 
necefary, render it impoffible to be a property of the 
felf-exiftent Being. Is it then nothing? It ‘is in one 
fenfe* ; it is nothing adual/y exilting ; but it is fome- 
thing potentially ; for it has the capacity of receiving 
body whenever it hall exift. It is not, and cannot, 
become any thing itfelf, nor hath it any actual exitt- 
ence ; but it is that without which nothing corporeal 
could exift.”’ For this reafon it was that Democritus 
and Epicurus made {pace one of the principles of na- 
ture ; and for the fame reafon Ariftotle has made pri- 
wation one of his three principles of natural things, 
matter and form being the other two. But though the 


Part 


privation: of one form be doubtlefs neceffary before of $ 
matter can receive another (for a piece of wax or clay and 
cannot receive the form of a g/obe before it lofe the ™® 
form of a fquare), yet Ariftotle never dreamed that 
the privation of the fquare was any property of the 
globe, or that privation itfelf was to be reckoned a real 
being, On the contrary, he exprefsly calls it ro ~» ov, 
or the no being. In this way, if we pleafe, we may 
confider fpace, and call it the privation of fulnefs or of 
body. We have indeed a pofitive idea of it, as well as 
of filence, darknefs, and other privations; but to argue 
from fuch an idea of {pace, that fpace itfelf is fome- 
thing real, feems altogether as good fenfe as to fay, 
that becaufe we have a different idea of darknefs from 
that of light, of filence from that of found, of the ab- 
Jence of any thing from that of its pre/ence; therefore 
darkne/s, filence, abfence, mutt be real things, and have 
as pofitive an exiftence as light, found, and body: and 
to deny that we have any pofitive idea, or, which is the 
very fame thing, any ideaat all, of the privations above 
mentioned, will be to deny what is capable of the moft 
complete proof (fee n° 19.), and to contradi@ com- 
mon fenfe and daily experience. There are therefore 
ideas, and fimple ones too, which have nothing ad ex- 
tra correfpondent to them ;-no proper idéatum, arche- 
type, or objective reality ; and we do not fee why the 
idea of {pace may not be reckoned of that number. 
To fay that /pace mutt have exiftence, becaufe it has 
fome properties (for inftance, penetrability, or the capa- 
city of receiving body), feems+ to be the fame thing + See. 
as to urge that darkne/s mult be fomething becaufe it °* é 
has the capacity of receiving light; filence the property ee 
of admitting found; and adbjence the property of. being Tonal 
fupplied by prefence. ‘To reafon in this manner is to quiry i 
aflign abfolute negations; and fuch as, in the fame “4: 
way, may be applied to novhing, and then call them “?*“% 
pofiiive properties ; and fo infer that the chimera, thus 
cloathed with them, mutt needs be /omething. } 
But it is faid, that as we cannot conceive fpace to soul 
be annihilated, it muit be fome real thing of eternal thing] 
and neceffary exiftence. If this argument had not the pe 
been ufed by writers of great merit, and with the beft exifter 
intention, we fhould not have fcrupled to call it the body 
mott contemptible fophifm that ever difgraced the page 
of philofophy. Whatever now has an adua/ exiftence, 
muit from eternity have had a poffble exiftence in the 
ideas of the Divine mind. Body, as an extended fub- 
ftance, has now an a&ua/ exiltence ; and therefore it 
muit from eternity have had a po/fidle exiftence in the 
ideas of the Divine mind: but the pofible exiflence of 
body is all that we can conceive by /pace;-and there. 
fore this argument, upon which fo much {ftrefs has 
been laid, amounts to nuthing more, than that what 
has from eternity been poflible, can at no period have 
been impofhible.- It is evident that the capacity or po-_ 
tentiality of every thing exifling muft have been from 
eternity ; but is capacity or potentiality a real being? 
All the men and women who fhall fucceed the prefent 
generation to the end of time, have at this moment 
a poflibility of exiftence, nor can that poflibility be 
conceived as an impoffibility ; but is it therefore any 
thing actually exifting either as a fubftance or a qua- 
lity ? 
It has been urged, that fpace miuft be fomething 
more than the mere abfence of matter ; becaufe if noe 
thing 


iY, 
pace thing he between bodies, fuch as the walls of a room, 
. they muft neceffarily touch. But furely it is not /elf 
between them; nor of the truth of this propofition 
can any thing like a proof be brought. It is indeed 
intuitively certain, that ‘§ things, when they are in 
contact, have nothing between them ;’? and hence it 
has been rafhly inferred, that things, when they have 
nothing between them, are in contact; but this is an 
illegitimate converfion of the propofition. Every lo- 
gician knows, that to convert a propofition, is to infer 
from it another whofe /ubje@ is the predicate, and whofe 
predicate is the /ulje@, of the propofition to be convert- 
ed: but we are taught by Ariftotle and by common 
fenfe, that an univerfal affirmative can be converted 
only into a particular affirmative. “Things, when they 
are in contact, have nothing between them,” is an umi- 
verfal affirmative propofition ; and therefore it can be 
converted only into the following particu/ar affirmative: 
** Some things, when 'they have nothing between them, 
are in contact ;”” a propofition which by no means in- 
cludes in it the contact of the walls of an empty room. 
The reafon why the walls of an empty room do not 
touch, is that they are diflant; but is diftance, in the 
abftract, any thing really exifting ? Two individuals 
differ, or there is a difference between them ; but is 
difference itfelf any real external thing ? Bodies are long, 
broad, thick, heavy ; but are length, breadth, denfity, 
weight, properly any thing? Have they any real fepa- 
rate archetypes or. external idiata? Or can they exitt 

but in fome fubftance ? 
Liev The reafon why fo many philofophers have confi- 
led dered fpace as a real external thing, feems to be this : 
up- Every bodily fubftance is extended; but {pace is con- 
ceived to be that which contains body, and therefore 
to {pace we likewife attribute extenfion. Extenfion 
is a quality which can have no exiftence but as united 
with other qualities in fome fubftance ; and it is that 
of which, abftraGted from all fubftances, we can, pro- 
perly fpeaking, form no idea. We underfand the 
meaning of the word, however, and can reafon about 
that which it denotes, without regarding the particu- 
lar fubftance in which extenfion may inhere; jutt as 
we can reafon about whitenefs without regarding any 
one white object, though it is felf-evident that white- 
nefs, abflraGted from all objects, cannot figure in the 
mind as an idea. Qualities confidered in this manner 
are general and relative notions, the objets of pure in- 
telleét, which make no appearance in the imagination, 
and are far lefs, if poflible, to be perceived by fenfe : 
but it is extremely painful to the mind to dwell upon 
fuch notions; and therefore the ever-active fancy is 
. always ready to furnifh them with imaginary /ub/rata, 
and to make that which was a general and invifible no- 
tion be conceived as- a particular ideal objef. In the 
cafe of extenfion this is the more eafily done, that the 
notion which we have of a real fubfratum or fubftance, 
_ the fupport of real qualities, is obfcure and relative, 
_ being the notion of /omething we know not what. 
_ Now, by leaving, if we can, folidity and figure out of 
_ our conception, and joining the notion of fomething 
_ with the notion of extenfjon, we. have at: once the ime. 
| ginary fubftratum of an imaginary quality, or the general 
_ notion of extenfion particularifed in an imaginary fub- 


je; and this fubjec& we. call Jpace, vainly fancying 
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evident that bodies mutt neceflarily touch if nothing be: 
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that it has a real external and independent exiftence, 
Whether this be not aJl that can be faid of {pace, and 
whether it be not abfurd to talk of its having any real 
properties, every man will judge for himfelf, by reflect. 
ing upon his own ideas and the manner in which they 
are acquired. We ourfelves have no doubt about the 
matter. We confider pure fpace as a mere notion re- 
lative to the exiftence of corporeal fubftance, as no- 
thing more than the abfence of body, where body is 
poflible; and we think the ufual diftin@ion between 
abfolute and relative {pace, if taken as real, the groffeft 
abfurdity. We do not, however, pretend to diate 
to others ; but recommend it to every man to throw 
away all refpect for great names, to look attentively 
into his own thoughts, and‘ on this as on all metaphy- 
fical fubje&ts to judge for himfelf. 
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Hwving faid fo much of fpace in general, we need Place, what 


not waite much time upon its modes. Indeed the only tt is 
mode of fpace, after confidering it with refpeét to the 
three dimenfions of body, which now demands our at- 
tention, is that which we call place. Asin the fimplett 
mode of {pace we confider the relation of diftance be- 
tween any two bodies or points; fo, in our idea of 
place, we confider the relation of diftance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points, which, being con- 
fidered as at reft, keep the fame diftance one from 
another. ‘Thus, when we find any thing at the fame 
diftance now at which it was yefterday from two or 
more peints with which it was then compared, and’ 
which have not fince the comparifon was made changed 
their diftance or pofition with refpe& to each other, 
we fay that the thing hath kept its p/ace, or is in the 
fame place; but if it hath fenfibly altered its diftance: 
from either of thofe points, we then fay that it hath 
changed its place. 

From this view of the nature of place, we: need’ 
not obferve that it is a mere relation; but it may be 
worth while to advert to this circumftance, that a 
thing may without falfehood be {aid to have continued” 
in the fame place, and at the fame time to have changed: 
its place, according to the different obje@s with which 
it is compared. ‘hus, if two perfons find a company 
of chefs-men ftanding each upon the fame {quare of 
the chefs-board where they left them, the one may 
with truth affirm that they are all in the-fame place, or 
unmoved ; andthe other may with equal truth affirm 
that they have all changed place. ‘The former confi- 
ders the men only with refpe& to. their diftances from 
the feveral parts of the chefs-board,. which have Kept. 
the fame diitance and pofition with refpe& to one ano- 
ther. The latter muft confider the men with re{pect 
to their diftance from fomething elfe :.and Anding that: 
the chefs-board, with every thing upon it,. has been 
removed, we fhall fuppofe from one room to another,. 
he cannot but fay that the chefs-men have changed 
their place with refpe@. to the feveral parts of the 
room in which he formerly faw. them. 

This modification. of diftance, however,. which we 
call place, being made by-men for their common ufe, 
that: by it they may defigm the particular pofition of 
objects where they have occafion for fuch defignation, . 
they’ determine this piace by reference to fuch adjacent 
things as belt ferve their prefent purpofe, without re- 
garding other things which, for a different purpofe,. 
would better. determine.the place of the fame object: 

‘Thus. 
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Thus inthe chefs/board, the ufe of the defignation of 
the place of e ch chefs-man being deterthined only with- 
in that chequered piece of wood, it would crofs that 


‘purpofe to meafure it by any thing elfe: but when 


thefe very chefs-men are put up in a box, if any one 
thould afk where the black king is, it would be proper 
to determine the place by reference to fomething elfe 
than the chefs-board; fuch as the parts of the room 
or clofet which contain the box. 

That our idea of p/ace is nothing but fuch a rela- 
tive pofition of things as we have mentioned, will be 
readily admitted, when it is confidered that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerfe. Every part 
of the univerfe has place ; becaufe it may be compared 
with refpect to its diftance from other parts fuppofed 
to be fixed. ‘hus the earth and every planet of our 
fyftem has a place which may be determined by afcer- 
taining its diltance from the fun and from the orbite 
of the other planets; and the place of the fyftem it- 
{elf may be afcertained by comparing %t with two or 
more fixed flars: but all the fyftems taken as one whole 
can have no pace; becaufe there is nothing <lfe te 
which the diftance and pofition of that whole can be 
referred. It isindeed true, thatthe word p/ace is fome- 
times ufed, we think improperly, to denote that /pace 
or portion of /pace which any particular body occu- 


- pies; and in this fenfe, no doubt, the univerfe has 
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place, as well as the earth or folar fyftem: but to 
talk of the place of the univerfe in the other and pro- 
per fenfe of the word, is the groffeft nonfenfe. 


‘Cusp. V. Of MorTion. 


Mositity, or acapacity of being moved, is effen- 
tial to every corporeal fubftance ; and by actual mo- 
tion are all the operations‘of nature performed. Mo- 
tion, therefore, if it may be called an adjund? of body, 
is certainly the -moft-important of all its adjunéts ; and 
to afcertain its nature and origin demands the clofeft 
attention of the metaphyfician, as well as of the me- 
cchanic and aftronomer. With the /aws of motion, as 
difcovered by experience, we have at prefent no con- 
aern: they are explained and fully eftablifhed in other 
articles of this work (fee Mecuanics, Motion, ten Be 
The principal queftions which we have to confider.are, 
4‘ What is motion? and, By what power is it carried 
‘on 2? 

For an anfwer to the firft of thefe-queftions, the 
modern metapbyfician refers every man to his own 
fenfes; becaufe, in his apprehention, the word mo- 
tion denotes a fimple idea which cannot be defined. 
Among the ancients, the Peripatetics were of a diffes 
rent opinion ; and Ariftotle, whofe love of dialectic 
made him define every thing, has attempted to give 
two definitions of motion. As fome learned men are 
at prefent labouring to revive this fyftem, we fhall, 
out of refpect to them, mention thofe definitions, 
and make upon them fuch remarks as’ to us appear 

roper. 

The author of Ancient Metaphyfics having obferved, 
that both nature and art propofe fome end in all their 
operations ; that when the end is obtained, the thiag 
operated upon is in a flate of perfection of comple- 
tion; and that in the operations of both nature and 
art there is a progrefs, and by confequence a change, 
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from one thing te another ; 
motion. Motion, therefore, according to him, ts a 
change or progrefs to the end propofed, or to that 
ftate of perfection or completion which Ariftotle calls 
wiexexeaa. Lt is not enough, however, that we know 
to what the change or progrefs is made: to have an 
adequate idea of motion, we niuft likewife know from 
what it proceeds. Now it is evident that every thing 
exifting, whether by nature or art, was, before it ex: 
ifted, poffible to exift; and therefore, adds the fame 
author, things do in fome fort exift even before they 
exift. This former kind of exiftence is faid by Ari- 
flotle te be » Jucue, that is, im power or capacity. In 
this way, plants exift in their feeds; animals in the 
embryo} works of art in the idea of the artifts and 
the materials of which they are made; and, in gene- 
ral, every thing in the caufes which produce it. From 
this power or capacity there is a progrefs to energy or 
actual exiftence ; fo that we are now able to anfwer 
the queftion, ** from what, and to what, motion is a 
change?”? for itis univerfally true of all motion, that 
it is a change from capacity to energy. 

«* Hawing thus difcovered that motion lies betwixt 
capacity and energy, it is evident (he fays) that it muit 
have a connection with edch of them: and from this 
double connection Arittotle has given us two definitions 
of it; one of them taken from the energy, or end to 
which it tends ; the other from the capacity from which 
it begins. The firft is exprefled in two words, viz. 
evipyeia acedncy or imperfed energy ; the other is elere xem 
rou tv duvemecs nev Svvaues; which may be tranflated thus, 
The perfection of what is in capacity, confidered merely as 
in capacity. ‘The meaning of the laft words is, that 
nothing is confidered in the thing that is moved but 
merely its capacity ; fo that motion is the perfeétion 
of that capacity, but not of the thing itfelf. It is 
fomething more (adds the learned atithor) than mere 
capacity ; for it is capacity exerted, which when it has 
attained its end, fo that the thing has arrived at that 
ftate to which it is deftined by nature or art, ceafes, 
and the thing begins to exilt «y+, or adually.” 
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adds, that this change 1s Of] 
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_ By all’ the admirers of Ariftetle, this latter defini- unig 
tion has been preferred to the former ; for what rea- gibi 


fon, it is difficult to fay. They both involve in the 
thickeft obfcurity that which, viewed through the 
fenfes, is very ealily underitoods and on this, as on 
many other occafions, Ariftotle was certainly guilty 
of darkening counfel by words without knowledge. 
The author, whofe comment on this wonderful defini- 
tion we have faithfully abridged, admits that it is not 
intelligible till we know what change and progre/s are ; 
but is it poflible to conceive any change to take place 
in bodily fubftances without motion? or, if we were 
called upon to explain what progrefs is, could we do 
it better than by faying that it is motion from fome- 
thing zo fomething? It is likewife very obvious, that 
before we can have an adequate idea of motion, we 
muit, according to this definition, know perfectly 
what the words capacity, energy, and perfection denote 3 
and yet nothing can be more true than that perfection 
denotes a complex conception, which may be eafily 
defined by refolving it into the fimple ideas and no- 
tions of which it is compounded, ‘whilft motion is fuf- 
ecptible of no fuch refolution. The perfection of a 
knife is compounded of the’ temper of the fteel and 
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Part Il, Me A Pa YS es, | Se: 
Of Mo- the tharpnefs of the edge: the perfeGtion of a fyftem atomifts, and all the modern metaphyficians of emi- Of Mo- 
"on. of philofophy confifts of the importance of tlie fub- nence, have with great propriety rejected this divifion  "°"_, 
; jects treated, the ftrength of the author’s arguments, as being nothing but a collection of abfurd diftinGions 
and the perfpicuity of his ftyle and manner; but of where there is in. nature no difference. © It has been 
what is the motion of a ball, or an atom, or any thing already fhown, that body has no other real qualities 
elfe, compounded ?_ Weare aware that to this queftion. than /olidity, extenfion. and figure: but of thefe the 
the modern Peripatetics will reply, that it is not the firlt cannot be altered without deftroying the fubitance 
motion of a ball, or an atem, or any one thing, that for every thing which is material is equally folid. The 
their matter has fo learnedly defined, but motion ab- extenfion of a body may indeed be enlarged, and its 
ftracted from all individuals, and made an objeét of. figure may be altered, while the fubftapce remains the 
pure intelleét ; and they will likewife affirm,-that by fame; but that alteration can be made only by moving 
the word perfection ufed in the definition, he does not from their places the folid atoms of which the body is 
mean any one kind of perfeCtion as adapted to any pare , compofed. . Ariftotle’s fecond kind of motion there- 
ticular obje or end, but perfe&tion abftraéted from fore differs not from.the firft; nor do the third and 
all objects and all ends. The perfeStion of nothing and fourth differ from thefe two. For a body cannot be 
the motion of nothing, for fuch furely are that motion increafed without acquiring new mattér, nor diminifh- 
and that perfeCtion which are abftracted from all ob- ed without lofing fome of the matter of which it was 
jedis and ends, are ftrange expreflions. To us they originally compofed: but matter can neither be added 
convey no meaning ; and we have reafon to think that nor taken away without motion from place to place ; 
‘they are equally unintelligible to men of greateracute- for there is now no creation de novo; and we have no 
nefs(o). Ina word, motion mult be feen or felt; for reafon to imagine that, fince the original creation, a 
it cannot be defined. To call it the ad of changing fingle atom has been ever annihilated. It is therefore 
place, or a paffage from one place to another, gives no in-  patt difpute, that local motion is the only motion con- 
formation 3 for change and paffage cannot be conceived ceivable; and indeed, as far as we are capable of judging 
:90  wighout previoufly Conceiving motion (P). from what we know of body, it is the only motion 
pte ae The Peripatetics having idly attempted to define mo- _ poffible. RNS de 
pea ie tion, proceed next to divide it into four kinds or claf- ‘This has given rife to a queftion which has been oe 
motion ab- fes. ‘This divifion was by the father of the fchool debated among -moderm philofophers, though, as far body onifte 
urd. pretended to be made from the effe€is which it pro- as we know, it was never agitated among the an- ed, there 


duces, and was faid by him to belong to three cate- 
gories, viz. quality, quantily, and where (fee CaTEGo- 
ry). The firft kind is that well known motion from 
place to place, which falls under the category laft men- 
tioned ; the fecond is alteration, by which the quality 
of any thing is changed, the fubftance remaining the 
fame. ‘This belongs to the category of quality. ‘The 
third is increafe, and the fourth diminution, both be- 
longing to the category of quantity, The ancient 
1 e 
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cients, viz. ‘¢ Whether if there were but one folid ov'd be 
body exifting, that body could poffibly be moved.’? motion? 


Bifhop Berkeley feems to be of opinion that it could 
not; becaufe no motion can be conceived but what 
has a direCtion towards fome place, and the relation of 
place neceflarily fuppofes the exiftence of two or more 
bodies. Were all bodies, therefore, annihilated ex- 
cept one globe, it would be impoflible (he thinks) to 
conceive that globe in motion (q.) With refpect to 
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(0) “ Nunc dicendum de natura motus. Atque is quidem, cum fenfibus clare percipiatur, non tam natu- 


ra fua, quam doétis philofophorum commentis obfcuratus ett. 
Sunt tamen qui motum, tanquam ideam quandam fimplicem et abftraGtam, 


mole corporea, {patio et tempore. 


atque ab omnibus alis rebus fejunéiam, contemplari ftudent. 
aciem eludit : id quod’ quilibet fecum meditando experiri potett. 
ra motus, et definitiones, ipfa re quam illuftrare debent longe obfcuriores. 


Motus nunquam in fenfus noftros incurrit fine 


Verum idea illa tenuiflima et fubtiliffima inielledus 
Hinc nafcuntur magne difficultates de natu- 
Hujufmodi funt definitiones ill 


Ariftotelis et fcholafticorum, qui motum dicunt effe cum mobilis quatenus eft mobile, vel, adum entis in potentia 


guatenus in potentia. 


prater momentaneum illud quod in vi ad mutationem nitente conftitui debet. 


Hujufmodi etiam eft illud viri inter recentiores celebris, qui afferit nihil in motu effe reale 
> 


Porro conftat, horum et fimikum defini- 


tionum auctores in animo habuiffe abftra€tam motus naturam, feclufa omni temporis et fpatii confideratione, 
explicare: fed qua rationed abitraéta illa motus quinteffentia (ut ita dicam) intelligi poffit non video.” 


(e) “ Multi etiam per tranfitum motum definiunt, obliti fcilicet tranfitum ipfum fine motu intelligi 


Berkeley de Motu. 


i non 


poffe, et per motum definiri opportere: Veriffimum adeo eft definitiones, ficut nonnullis rebus lucem, ita 


viciflim aliis tenebras afferre. 
finiendo efficere vix quifquam potuerit. 


phi, mentefque fuas difficultatibus, quas ut plurimum ipfi peperiflent, implicavere.”’ 


Et profeéto, quafcumque res fenfu percipimus, eas clariores aut notiores des 
Cujus rei vana fpe alleéti res faciles difficillimas reddiderunt philofo- 


La. ibid. 


(a) Having proved that place, in the proper fenfe of the word, is merely relative, and affirmed that all mo- 
tion is relative likewife, the Bifhop proceeds thus: ‘*.Veruntamen ut hoc ¢clarius appareat, animadvertendum 
eft, motum nullum intelligi poffe fine determinatione aliqua feu direGtione, que quidem intelligi nequit, nifi 


preter corpus motum, noftrum etiam corpus, aut aliud aliquid, fimul intelligatur exiftere. 


Nam furfum, 


deorfum, finiftrorfum, dextrorfum, omnefque plage et regiones in relatione aliqua fundantur, et neceflario corpus 
: pag & 1 ’ I 


a moto diverfum connotant et fupponunt. 


Adeo ut, fi, religuis corporibus in nihilum redaétis, globus, 


exempli gratia, unicus exiftere fupponatur ; in illo motus nullus concipi poffit: ufque adeo necefle eft, ut 
detur 
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tion. 
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©f Mo- the origin of our ideas of motion, his reafoning appears 


unanf{werable ; but we do not perceive how it con- 
cludes againft the poffibility of motion itfelf as exitt- 
ing in a fingle body. It has been already fhown in 
the chapter of fimple apprehenfion and conception, that 
though nothing can be conceived which may not pof- 
fibly exift, yet many things may be poflible which we 
have not faculties or means to conceive. In the pre- 
fent inftance, were this folitary globe animated as our 
bodies are, wem it endowed with all our fenfes and 
mental powers, it certainly would not acquire any idea 
of motion though impelled by the greatelt force. The 
reafon is obvious ; it would have no objeéts with which 
to compare its place and fituation at different periods 
of time ; and the experience of a fhip at fea in calm 
weather, affords fufficient proof that motion which is 
equable cannot be perceived by any other means than 
by fuch a_comparifon. When the waves fwell and 
the fhip pitches, it is indeed impoflible that thofe 
who are on board fhould not perceive that they are 
aGtually in motion ; but even this perception arifes from 
comparing their pofition with that of the waves rifing 
and falling around them: whereas in the regions of empty 
fpace the animated globe could compare its pofition 
with nothing; and therefore, whether impelled by 
equal or unequal forces, it could never acquire the idea 
of motion. It may perhaps be thought, that if this 
folitary globe were a /e/fmoving animal, it might ac- 
guire the idea of motion by inferring its exiftence from 
the energy which produced it. But how, we would 
afk, could an animal in fuch cireumftances be /e/f/-mo- 
ving? Motion is the effe& of fome caufe; and it has 
been already fhown (fee n° 118. of this article), that 
we have no reafon to fuppofe that any being can be 
the real and primary caufe of any effet which that be- 
ing can neither conceive nor will: but as motion can 
be perceived only by the fenfes, a folitary animal could 
have no idea of motion previous to its own exertions; 
and therefore could neither conceive, nor will, an exer- 
tion to produce it. Let us, however, fuppofe, that 
without any end in view it.might fpontaneoufly exert 
itfelf in fuch a manner as would produce /enfible mo- 
tion, were it furrounded with other corporeal objects; 
ftill we may venture to affirm, that fo long as it fhould 
remain in abfolute folitude, the being itfelf would ac- 
quire no idea of motion. It would indeed be con/cious 
of the mental energy, but it could not infer the exiftence 
of motion as a confequence of that energy ; for the idea 
of motion can be acquired only by fenfe, and by the 
{uppofition there are no. objects from which the fenfes 
of this fpherical animal could receive thofe impreflions, 
without which there can be no perception, and of 
courfe no ideas. 


Let us now fuppofe, that, while this animated globe 
is under the influence either of external impulfe or its 
own fpontaneous energy, other bodies are fuddenly 
brought into exiftence: would it then acquire the idea 
of motion? It certainly would, from perceiving its 
own change of place with refpect to thofe bodies ; 
and though at firft it would not perhaps be able to 
determine whether itfelf or the bodies around it were 
moving, yet a little experience would decide this que- 
ftion likewife, and convince it that the motion was 
the effe& either of its own mental energy, or that ex- 
ternal zmpulfe which it. had felt before the other bo- 
dies were prefented to its view. But it is obvious, 
that the ereation of new bodies at a diftance, can 
make no real alteration in the ftate of a body which 
had exifted before them: and therefore, as this ani- 
mated globe would now perceive itfelf to be moving, 
we may infer with the utmoft certainty that it 
qwas moving before; and that the motion of a fingle 
body, though not perceivable by the fenfes, might 
poffibly be produced in empty fpace. 
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Having thus feen that a fingle body is capable of Whether q 


motion in empty fpace, the next queftion that occurs 


motion 


would be 


on this fubject is, Whether it would be poflible to, .fible im 
move a body in fpace that is abfolutely full? Such ‘pace abfo 


are the terms in which this queftion is ufually put; 
and by being thus expreffed, it has given rife to the 
difpute among natural philofophers about the exiftence 
of a vacuum. Perhaps the difpute might have been 
avoided had the queftion been more accurately ftated- 
For inftance, had it been afked, Whether motion would 
be poflible, could matter be fuppofed abfolutely in- 
finite without any the leaft interftice or vacuity among 
its folid parts? we apprehend that every refleCing 
man would have anfwered in the negative. At any 
rate, the queftion ought to be thus ftated in meta- 
phyfics ; becaufe we have feen that fpace, though a 
pofitive term, denotes nothing really exifting. Now it 
being of the very effence of every folid fubftance to ex- 
clude from the place which it occupies every other folid 
fubflance, it follows undeniably, that not one particle 
of an infinite folid could be moved from its place 
without the previous annihilation of another particle 
of equal extent; but that annihilation would deftroy 
the infinity. Were matter extended to any degree 
ie/s than infinity, the motion of its parts would un- 
doubtedly be poflible, becaufe a fufficient force could 
feparate thofe parts and introduce among them va- 
cuities of any extent ; but without vacuities capable 
of containing the body to be moved, it is obvious 
that no force whatever could produce motion. This 
being the cafe, it follows, that however far we fup- 
pofe the material univerfe extended, there muft be 

vacuities 


detur aliud corpus, cujus fitu motus determinari intelligtaur. Hujus fententie veritas clariffima elucebit, mo- 
do corporum omnium tam noftri guam aliorum, preter globum iftum unicum, annihilationem reCte fuppo- 
fuerimus. . 

«« Concipiantur porro duo globi, et preterea nihil corporeum, exiftere. Concipiantur deinde vires, quo- 
modocunque applicari: quicquid tandem per applicationem virium intelligamus, motus circularis duorum 


globerum circa commune centrum nequit per imaginationem concipi. 


Supponamus. deinde ceelum fixarum 


creari: fubito ex concepto appulfu globorum ad diverfas cceli iflius partes motus concipietur. Scilicet. cum 
motus natura fua fit relativus, concipi non petuit priufquam dareatur corpora correlata.. Quemadmodum 


nec ulla relatio alia fine correlatis concipi poteft.” 


De Matis. 
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Of Me- vacuities in it fufficient to permit the motion of the 
tion, —_ planets and all the other heavenly bodies, which we 
_ plainly perceive to revolve round a centre: and if fo, 
the next queftion to be determined is, What can in 
vacuo operate upon fuch immenfe bodies, fo as to pro- 

194 duce a regular and continued motion ? 
odies ¢- That all bodies are equally capable of motion or 
NaGge reit, has by natural philofophers been as completely 


hotion and Proved as any thing can be proved by obfervation 
ft. and experience. It is indeed a fact obvious to 
the moft fuperficial obferver ; for if either of thefe 
ftates were effential to matter, the other would be 
abfolutely impoffible. “If reft were effential, no- 
thing could be moved ; if motion were effential, no- 
thing could be at reft, but every the minuteft atom 
would have a motion of its own, which is contrary to 
univerfal experience. With refpect to motion and 
reft, matter is wholly paflive. No man ever perceived 
a body inanimated begin to move, or when in motion 
ftop without ‘refiftance. A billiard ball laid at reft 
on the f{mootheft furface, would continue at reft to 
the end of time, unlefs moved by fome force extrinfic 
to itfelf. “If fuch a ball were ftruck by another ball, 
it would indeed be moved with a velocity proportioned 
to the impetus with which it was ftruck ; but the impel- 
ling ball would lofe as much of its own motion as was 
communicated to that upon which the impulfe was 
made. Itis evident, therefore, that in this inftance 
there is no deginning of motion, but only the communi- 
cation of motion from one body to another; and we may 
fill afk, Where had the motion its origin ? If the impel- 
ling ball was thrown from the hand ef aman, or ftruck 
with a racket, it is plain that by a volition of the 
man’s mind the motion was firft given to his own 
arm, whence it proceeded through the racket from 
_one ball to another; fo that the ball, racket, and arm, 
were mere inftruments, and the mind of the man the 
only agent or firft mover. That motion can be begun 
by any- being which is not poffeffed of life, conf{ciouf- 
nefs, and will, or what is analogous to thefe, is to us 
altogether inconceivable. Mere matter or inanimated 
body can operate upon body only by impulfe: but 
impulfe, though from the poverty of language we 
are fometimes obliged t6 talk of its agency, is itfelf 
merely an effect ; for it is nothing more than the con- 
tact of two bodies, of which one at leaft is in motion. 
An infinite feries of effects without a caufe is the 
groffeft abfurdity ; and therefore motion cannot have 
been communicated from eternity by the impulfe of 
body upon body, but muit have been originally pro- 
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duced by a being who aéts in a manner analogous to. Of Mo- 

the energies of the human will. Mia 
But though motion could not have been begun t 

but by the energy of mind, it is generally believed Wists 

that it might be continued by the mere paffivity of produced 

body ; and it isa law of the Newtonian philofophy, by impulte 

that a body projeéted in empty fpace would. continue data 

to move in a ftraight line for, ever. The only reafon feewtehe 

which can be affigned for this law is, that fince body tine. 

continues to move at all after the impetus of projec- 

tion has ceafed, it could not of itfelf ceafe to move 

without becoming active; becaufe as much force is 

required to flop a body in motion as to communicate 

motion to the fame body at reft. Many objeétions 

have been made to this argument, and to the law of 

which it is the foundation ; but as we do not perceive 

their ftrength, we fhall not fill our page with a formal 

examination of them(r). If a fingle body could ex- 

ift and have motion communicated to it in vacuo by the 

force of projection, we are perfuaded, that from the 

very paflivity of matter, that motion would never have 

an end; but it is obvious that it could be moved only 

in a ftraight line, for an impulfe can be given in no 

other direction. 196 
The heavenly bodies, however, are not moved in The New- 

ftraight lines, but in curves round a centre; and there: ‘0Man.doce 


; : 5 trine re- 
fore their motion cannot have been originally COM: fyecing the 


municated merely by an imprefled force of projection. caules of 


This is admitted by all philofophers; and therefore the motion 
the Newtonians fuppofe that the planets are moved A ia 
in elliptical orbits by the joint agency of two forces Rea. 
atling in different direGtions. One of thefe forces 
makes the planet tend direétly to the centre about 
which it revolves; the other impels it to fly off ina 
tangent to the curve defcribed. The former they call 
gravitation, which fome of them have affirmed to be a 
property inherent in all matter; and the latter, which 
is a projectile force, they confider as impreffed ab ex- 
tra. By the joint agency of fuch forces, duly propor: 
tioned to each other, Sir If4ac Newton has demon- 
firated, that the planets muft neceffarily defcribe fuch 
orbits as by obfervation and experience they are found 
actually to defcribe. But the queftion with the meta- 
phyfician is, Whether fuch forces be real? 

With refpe& to projection, there is no difficulty; but 
that bodies fhould mutually act upon each other ata 197 
diftance, and through an immenfe vacuum, feems at ayes ats 
firft fight altogether impoffible. If the plancts are pcs eg 
moved by the forces of gravitation and projection, eactale 
they mutt neceflarily move in vacuo; for the continual bodies ime 

4A2 refiftance poflible, 


. 


(x) By much the ftrongeft and beft urged of thefe objeGtions which we have feen, is made by Dr Horfely, 


a man equally learned in mathematics and in ancient and modern philofophy. «I believe with the author 
of Ancient Metaphytics (fays he), that fome ative principle is neceffary for the continuance as well as for 
the beginning of motion. I know that many Newtonians will not allow this: I believe they are mifled, as I 
myfelf have formerly been mifled, by the expreflion a flate of motion. Motion is a change ; a continuance of 
“motion is a farther change ; a farther change is a repeated effet; a repeated effet requires a repeating caufe. 
State implies the contrary of change; and motion being change, a /late of motion is a contradiction in terms.’? 
See Ancient Metaphyfies, Vol. II. ; 

If our readers think this reafoning conclufive, they may. be in the right ; and in that cafe they will fee the 
neceflity of admitting, even for the continuance of reGtilineal motion, the plaftic nature, or fomething equiva- 
ient to it, without which we have endeavoured to prove that the heavenly bodies could not revolve round their 

| vefpective centres in elliptical curves, 


i 
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Of Mo- refiftanée of even the rareft medium would in time 
tion. overcome the force of the greateft impetus; buf if 
they move mm vacuo, how can they be attracted by the 
fun or by one another? It is a felf-evident truth, that 
nothing can aét but where it is prefent, either imme- 
diately or mediately ; becaufe every thing which ope- 
yates upon another, muft perform that operation either 
by its own immediate agency or by means of fome in- 
ftrument. ‘The fun and planets are not in contact; 
nor, if the’ motion of thefe bodies be in vacuo, can:any 
thing material pafs as an inftrument from the one to 
the other. We know indeed by experience, that every 
particle of unorganifed matter within our reach has a 
tendency to. move towards the centre of the earth ; 
and we are intuitively certain, that fuch a tendency 
mutt have fome caufe;: but when we infer that caufe 
to be a power of attraction inherent in all matter, 
which mutually a¢ts upon bodies at a diftance, draw- 
ing them towards each other, we talk a language which 
is perfec.ly unintelligible (s). Nay more, we may 
venture to affirm. that fuch an inference is contrary to 
fact. The particles of every elaftic fluid fly from each 
other; the flame of a fire darts upwards with a velo- 
¢ity for which the weight of the circumambient air 
cannot account; and the motion of the particles of a 
plant when growing, is fo- far from tending toward 
the centre of the earth, that when a flowerpot is in- 
verted, every vegetablein it, as foon as it is arrived at 
a fufficient length, bends itfelf over the fide of the 
: eae pot, and grows with its top in the natural pofition. 
bine ne Senfible of the force of thefe arguments againit the 
dies cannot Pollibility of an attractive power in matter which ope- 


be moved rates at-a diltance, other philofophers have fuppofed 
by two for- 

ces impref 

fed ab ex- ; 
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that the heavenly bodies are moved in elliptical orbits 
by means of two forces originally impreffed upon each 
planet impelling it in different directions at the fame 
time. . But if the tendency of the planets towards the 
centre of the fun be of the fame kind with that of 
heavy bodies towards the centre of the earth (and if 
there be fuch a tendency, at all, we haye no reafon to 
fuppofe it different), it cannot poflibly be the effect of 
impulfe, A body impelled or proje&ted ia vacuo would 
continue to be moyed with an equable velocity, nei- 
ther accelerated nor retarded as it approached the ob- 
jet towards which it was directed; but the velocity 
of a body tending towards the centre of the earth is 
continually accelerated : and as we cannot doubt but 
that the fame thing takes place in the motion of a 
body tending towards the centre of the fun, that mo- 
tion cannot be the effect of impulfe or projection. 
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Some of the Newtonians therefore have.fuppofed, Nor by th 
‘¢' That all kinds of attration confift in fine imper- agency of 
ceptible particles or invifible effuvia, which proceed 22) 73'S 


from every point in the furface of the attra&ting body, 
in all right-lined directions every way ; which in their 
progrefs lighting on other bodies, urge and folicit them 
towards the fuperior attracting body; and therefore 
(fay they) the force or intenfity of the attracting 
power in general muft always decreafe as the {quares 
of the diftances increafe.”? The inference is fairly drawn 
from the fact, provided the fact itfelf were real or pol- 
fible: but it is obvious, that if fine imperceptible par- 
ticles or invifible efluvia were thus iffued from every 
point in the furface of the fun, the earth and other 
planets could not move in vacuo; and therefore the 
projectile motion would in time be {topped by the refift. 

ance 
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(s) Since this article was finithed for the prefs, Profeffor Stewart’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 
Mind have been given to the public; a work of which the merit is fuch as to make it painful to us to differ 
g P P 


in any important opinion from the ingenious author. 


We fhall, however, claim the fame liberty of diffenting 


occafionally from him that he has claimed of diffenting fronr Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, from 
whom he differs widely in thinking it as eafy to conceive how bodies can act upon each other at a ciltance, 
as how one body can communicate motion to another by impulfe. ‘I allow (fays he, p. 79.), that it is 


impoffible to conceive in what manner one body atts 


upon another at a diftance through a vacuum, but I 


cannot admit that it removes the difficulty to fuppofe, that the two bodies are in aéthal conta. That one 
body may be the efficient caufe of the motion of another body placed at a diftance from it, 1 do by no means 
affert ; but only that we have as good reafon to believe that this may be poflible, as to believe that any one 


natural event 1s the efficient caufe of another.”’ 


If by efficient caufe be here meant the fir/? and original caufe of motion, we have the honour to a 


the learned Profeflor ; for we are perfuaded that body 


gree with 


inanimated is not, in this fenfe of the word, the caufe 


of motion either at hand or at a diftance: but if he mean (and we think he muft, becaufe fuch was the 
meaning of Newton, from whom he profeffes to differ), that we can as ealily conceive one body to be the in- 
ftrumental caufe of the motion of another from which it is diftant, as we can conceive it to communicate mo- 
‘tion by impulfe, we cannot help thinking him greatly miftaken. We. will not indeed affirm, with the writer 
whom he quotes, ‘¢ that although the experiment had never been made, the commumication of. motion by 
impulfe might have been predicted by reafoning @ priori ;’’ becaufe we are not certain, that without fome 
fuch experiment we fhould ever have acquired adequate notions of the folidity of matter : But if all corporeal 
fubftances be allowed to be folid and poffeffed of that. negative power to which philofophers have given the 
name of vis inerii@, we think it may' be eafily proved 2 priori, that a fufficient impulfe. of one hard body upon 
another mu? communicate motion to. that other; for when the vis inertie, by which. alone the one body is kept 


in its place, is lefs than the vis. impetus with which the. 


other rufhes ta, take pofleffion of that place, it is evi- 


dent that the former body mu/? give way to the latter, which it can do only hy motion, otherwife the twa 
bodies would occupy one and the fame place, which is inconfiftent with their folidity. But that a fubftance 
poffeffed of a vis inertia fhould make another fubftance poffeffed of the fame negative power quit a place to 
which itfelf has no tendency, is. co us not. only inconceivable, but apparently impoflible, as implying a dire&t con- 


tradiction. 
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ance of this powerful medium, Befides, is it not alto- 


gether inconceivable, nay impoffible, that particles 


ufuing from the fun fhould draw the planets towards 
that centre? would they not rather of neceffity drive 
them to a greater diftance? To fay, that after they 
have reached the planets, they change their motion 
and return to the place whence they fet out, is to en- 
due them with the powers of intelligence and will, 
and to transform them from paflive matter to active 
mind. 

Thefe ‘difficulties in the theories of attraction and 
impulfe have {et philofophers upon fabricating num- 
berlefs hypothefes: and Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf, 
who never confidered gravitation as any thing more 
than an effe@, conjectured that there might bea very 
fubtle fluid or ether pervading all bodies, and produ- 
cing not only the motion of the planets, and the fall 
of ‘heavy bodies to the earth, but even the mecha- 
nical part of mufcular motion and fenfation. ~O- 
thers (Tr) again have fuppofed fire, or light, or the 
electric fluid, to be the univerfal agent ; ; and fome 
few (uv) have acknowledged, that nothing is fufficient 
to produce the phenomena but the immediate agency 
of mind. 

With refpe& to the interpofition of any material 
fluid, whether ether, fire, ight, or eleétricity, it is 
fufticient to fay that it nace not remove any one dif- 
ficulty which encumbers the theory of innate attrac- 
tion. All thefe fluids are elaftic; and of courfe the 
particles of which they are compofed are diftant from 

each other. Whatever motion, thereforé, we may 
fuppofe to be given to one particle or fet of particles, 
the queftion {till recurs, How is it communicated 
from them to others? If one body can act upon an- 
other at the diftance of the ten-thoufandth part of an 
inch, we can perceive nothing to hinder its a¢tion 
from extending to the diflance of ten thoufand milli- 
ons of miles. In the one cafe as well as the other, the 
body is acting where it is not prefent; and if that be 
admitted to be poffible, all our notions of ation are 
fubverted, and it is vain to reafon about the caufe of 
any phenomenon in nature. 

This theory ofthe intermediate agency of a fubtle fluid 
differs not eflentially from the vortices of Des Cartes; 
which appeared fo very abfurd to Cudworth, that with 


a boldnefs becoming aman of the firft genius and: 
learning, he rejected it, and adopted the plaftic nature+ 


of Plato, Ariftotle, and other Greek philofophers. 
That incomparable fcholar obferves, that matter be- 
ing purely paflive, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
the growth of vegetables, and even the formation of 
animal bodies, mutt be the effect either of the immediate 
agency of God, or the agency of a pla/fic nature ufed 
as an inftrument by divine wifdom. ‘That they are 
not the effet of God’s immediate agency, he thinks 
obvious from feveral circumftances. In the firft place, 
they are performed flowly and by degrees, which is 
not fuitable to our notions of the agency of almighty 
Power, Secondly, Many blunders are committed in 


The feveral followers of Mr Hutchinfon. . 


(T) 


the operations of nature, fuch as the formation of 
montters, &c. which could never be were things 
formed by the. immediate hand of God. He is theres 
fore of opinion, that, after the creation of matter, God 
employed an inferior agent to give it motion.and form, 
and to carry on all thofe operations which have been 
continued in it fince the beginning of the world: This 


agent he calls plaftic nature ; and confiders it as a being. 


incorporeal, which penetrates the moft folid Ginpance, 
and, in a manner which he pretends not ta explain 
serait than by analogy, actuates the univerfe. He 
does not look upon it as a being endued with percep- 
tion, confcioufnefs, or intelligence ; but merely as an 
inftrument which ats under divine wifdom according 
to certain laws. He compares it to art embodied ; 
and quoting from Ariftotle, fays, E+ env ev ro Surg n vav- 
anyben OfL0tWS HV TH PUGEL ETFOLEL® Lf the art of the / hipwright 
were in the timber itfelf, operatively and effectually iy, fi nba 
there ad juft as nature doth. 
life than the animal, which atts regularly and artif- 
cially for ends of which it knows nothing. It may be, 


he fays, either a lower faculty of fome con{fcious foul,. 


or elfe an inferior kind of life or foul by itfelf, but 
depending in either cafe upon a higher intelle&. He 
is aware with what difficulty fuch a principle will be 
admitted by thofe philofophers who have divided all 
being into fuch as is extended and fuch as is cogita- 
tive: but he thinks this divifion improper. He would 
divide beings into thofe which are folid and extended, 
and thofe which have life or internal energy. Thofe 
beings which have life or internal energy he would 
again divide into fuch as act with conf{cioufnels, and 
fuch as act without it: the latter of which is this 
plaltic life of nature. To prove that fuch an initru- 
ment is poflible, or that a being may be capable of 
operating for ends of which it knows nothing; he in- 
ftances dees and other animals, who are impelled by 
infling to do many things 
fervation, without having the leaft notion of the pur- 
pofe for which they work. (See Insrincr.) He ob- 
ferves, that there is an eflential difference between rea- 
fon and inftiné&t,, though they are both the attributes 
of mind ‘or incorporeat fubftanee: and’that therefor ey 
aswe know of two kinds of mind differing fo widely, 
there is nothing to hinder us from inferring a third, 
with powers differing as:much from inftin& as inftinct 
differs from reafon. Mankind are con/cious of their 
own operations, know for what purpo/e they generally 


act, and can by the power of reflection take a retro/pece- 


tive view of Mais actions and thoughts, making as it 


were the mind its own obje&t. Brutes are confcious of © 


their own operations, but they are ignorant of the pur- 
pojes for which they operate, and altogether incapable of 
reflecting either upon their paft conduct or paft thoughts. 


Between their intellectual powers and thofe of mam, 


there is a much greater difference than there is be- 


tween them and a plaitic nature, which acts as an in-, 


ftrument of divine wifdom without any confcioufnefs of 
its own operations. Atriftotle, from whom principally 
. the: 


(vu) Cudworth, Berkeley, and the author of Ancient Metaphyfics. . 


He calls it a certain lower> 


neceflary to their own pre-- 
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Of Moe the learned author takes his notion of this plaftic na- 
tion. ture, compares it, with refpeét to the divine Wifdom 
which direéts and fuperintends its operations, to a 
mere builder or mechanic working under an archi- 
tect, for the purpofe of which the mechanic himfelf 
knows nothing. The words of the Stagyrite are: 
Tous ap xilexlovac wee exasoy Thwt@lepous xat eaarrov esdeveel vomst= 
Comey trav yeiprexvav, nat copalepous Olt ras asling Tav woLou- 
fevav toaciv O46 d wrwep nat Tava Luxor evi, woret meV, ovx edola 
Se motel, orov nase TO Wup* Toe Mev ouv abuye gueel Tivs Woretv ToOv- 
ny Metaphy/. TOV ExaSoV TOUS dE xeteotexvac disboo*®. 6 We account the 
ceo architeéts in every thing more honourable than the 
- mere workmen, becaufe they underftand the reafon of 
the things done ; whereas the other, as fome inanimate 
‘things, only work, not knowing what they do, juft 
as the fire burns: the difference betwen them being 
only this, that inanimate things aét by a certain na- 

ee ture in them, but the workman by habit.’’ 
Mics Still further to prove that a being may be endow- 
be potlible, ed with fome vital energy of a fubordinate kind, and 
yet be deftitute of confcioufnefs and perception, the 
learned author obferves, that there is no reafon to 
think that the fouls of men in found fleep, lethargies, 
or apoplexies, are confcious of any thing ; and ftill lefs, 
if poffible, to fuppofe that the. fouls of embryos in 
the womb are from the very firft moment of their ar- 
rival there intelligent and confcious beings: neither 
can we fay, how we come to be fo differently affe@ted 
in our fouls by the different motions made upon our 
bodies, ner are we confcious always of thofe energies 
by which we imprefs fantaftic ideas on the imagina- 
tion. But if it be poffible for the fouls of men to be 
for one inftant void of confcioufnefs and intelligence, 
it follows, that confcioufnefs is not abfolutely neceflary 
to thofe energies and motions by which life is preferved. 
# Gregory's To this it may beadded, upon the beftauthority {, that 
Philofopbi- where animal or vegetable lifeisconcerned, there isin eve- 
cal and Li- ry cafe a different relation between the caufe and effet, 
pitied Ef and feemingly depending upon the concurrence or in- 
Jogi fluence of fome farther principle of change in the 
fubje&, than what fubfifts in inanimate matter, or in 
the caufes and effects that are the objets of mecha- 
nichal and chemical philofophy.”? Now to this prin- 


(v) The exiftence of this plaftic nature was warmly debated between Monfieur Le Clerc and Mon- 
Mofheim, who was inclined himfelf to admit fuch a principle, gives the following view of Le 
Clerc’s fentiments from Bibliotheque choifie, tom. ii. p. } 13. 
Interim mechanice eas fieri, nullo modo probabile eft. 


fieur Bayle. 


funt, quorum nihil ad animam pertinet. 
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ciple of vegetable life, without which, in a feed or in 


a plant, vegetation will neither begin nor continue, ’ 


tho’ light, heaf, air, earth, and water, fhould concur in 
the utmoft perfe€&tion, Cudworth exprefsly compares 
his plaftic nature in the univerfe. It is fo far (fays 
he) from being the firft or higheft life, that it is in- 
deed the laft and loweft of all lives, being really the 
fame thing with the vegetative. 

Thefe arguments, if the phenomena of eleétive at- 
trations in chemiftry be added to them, demonttrate, 
we think, the poffdility of fuch a principle: and to 
thofe who are inclined to affirm that no fuch thing 
can exift, becaufe, according to the defcription of it 
given by Cudworth and the ancients, it is neither 
body nor fpirit, in the proper fenfe of the words ; we 
beg leave to afk in the words of Locke, ‘* Who totd 
them that there is and can be nothing but folid be- 
ings which cannot think, and thinking beings that 
are not extended ? which is all that they mean by the 
terms body and fpirit.”? All the Greek philofophers 
who were not materialifts, and even the infpired wri- 
ters of the Old and New Teftaments, conttantly di- 
ftinguifh between the /pirit and the /ou/ of a man, call- 
ing the former fometimes “vs and fometimes “:¥4%, 
and the latter !1x*; and St Paul, who before he was 
a Chriftian was learned in philofophy, defcribes the 
conttituent parts of man as three, 7uvH%, bux sae, 
Spirit, foul, and body. This diftinGion, fetting afide 
the authority with which it comes to us, feems to be 
well founded ; for there are many operations carried 
on in the human body without any confcious exer- 
tion of ours, and which yet cannot be accounted for 
by-the laws of mechanifm. Of thefe, Cudworth in- 
{tances the motion of the diaphragm and other 
mufcles which caufes refpiration, and the fyftole and 
diaftole of the heart ; neither of which, he thinks, can 
be.the effect of mere mechanifm. . But, as we are not 
confcious of any energy of fonl from which they pro- 
ceed, even while we are awake, and ftill lefs, if pof- 
fible, while we are afleep; he attributes them, not to 
the intelle@ or-rational mind, but to this inferior vital 
principle ealléd 40x» (v); which, in his opinion, atts 

the 


Sa - 


«‘ Refpiratio inquit, et motus cordis, a¢tiones 
In volun- 


tariis commotionibus nefciunt animi noftri, quid facto opus fit, ut membra commoveantur : imperant illi tan- 
tum. Eft vero aliud nefcio quid, quod fideliter, fi modo organa re¢te fint affe“ta, mandata ejus exfequitur. 
‘Quidni igitur fufpicemur, effe naturam in corpore noftro viventem, preter animam noitram, cujus fit anime 
preceptis et juflis morem gerere? quamquam potentia ejus ita fit definita, ut obedire nequeat animo, nifi reste 
fefe habeant organa. adem forte natura, corporis nottri motibus impulfa, animam edocet, quid faétum 


fit, ut ille poflit precipere, que ad confervationem corporis neceffaria judicat. fi he 
efle putes, fimilis erit domino, fibimet ipfi fervire nefcio, nec ulla facultate alia, quam imperandi et jubendi 
Hec vero natura fifrix non diffimilis erit mancipii cui nihil eorum, que dominus meditatur, 


¢ 


inftructo. 


Anima, pergit, fi hee vera 


notum eft, quodque nihil aliud facit, quam ut juffis pareat, et dominum de illis rebus admoneat, que ad 
falutem ipfius pertinent.” Mofheim proceeds,—Si quis huic loco fic occurrat, Hec ratione tria fingi in 
homine principia; refpondet,vir doGius: ‘ Nullis conflares argumentis, binis tanatum hominem partibus 


conttare. 


Eos, qui hominem ex binis tantum partibus component, nulla ratione expiicare poffe naturam 


conjunCtionis animi et corporis, nifi ipfum Deum ftatuant cunciis atiionibus heminum intervenire: hoc vero 


Divina Majeftate prorfus indignum effe. 


Definitionem accuratam medie hujus nature pottulantibus fefe 


talem dare non pofle definitionem refpondet: Hoc unum fefe fcire: efle eam naturam interiori agendi 
virtute inftru@tam, que ex fe et animam et corpus afficere queat; naturam, que doceat animam quid 


reruny 
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Df Mo- the fame part in the fyftem of the human body which 
tion _the plaftic nature aéts in the fyftem of the world.— 
vw" To make the refemblance more ftriking, he obferves, 
that even the voluntary motion of our limbs, though 
it proceeds ultimately from an energy of will, feems 
to be the effect of that energy employing fome inffru- 
ment which pervades the finews, nerves, and mufcles 
of the body ; and if the human fpirit or vee em- 
ploy the inftrumentality of a plaftic nature or Yu» in 
moving the {mall machine of the body, it feems to 
be far from incredible that the Divine Wifdom 
fhould employ the inftrumentality of a plaftic na- 
ture in moving the great machine of the uni- 

203 verfe. J f 
But we need not infift further on the pofibility of 
ges * fuch an inftrument. Whatever may bé thought of 
tas of the arguments of Cudworth, of which fome are, to 


e heaven- fay the leaft of them, plaufible, though others appear 


bodies to us to have very little ftrength, Dr Clarke has 
eg _ proved, with a force of reafoning not inferior to ma- 
gad "Y  thematical demonttration, that the motions of the 


nt agen- heavenly bodies are carried on by the agency of fome- 
of fom e thing very different from matter, under every poffible 
"gin- form. ‘* For, not to fay that, feeing matter is ut- 
‘es terly ingapable of obeying any ‘aws in the proper 
fenfe of the word, the very original laws of motion 
themfelves cannot continue to take place, but by 
fomething fuperior to matter, continually exerting on 
it a certain force or power according to fuch certain 
and determinate laws: it is now evident beyond que- 
ftion, that the bodies of all plants and animals could 
not poffibly have been formed by mere matter ac- 
cording to any general laws of motion. And not 
only fo, but that moft univerfal principle of gravita- 
tion itfelf, the {pring of almoft all the great and regu- 


rerum geratur in corpore; naturam denique, 
obtemperet.’’ 
illis, que produximus, meditandi materia. 
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lar inanimate motions in the world, anfwering not at Of Mos» 
all the furfaces of bodies, by which alone they can at 19" | 
upon one another, but entirely to their /o/7d contents, ore 
cannot poflibly be the refuit of any motion originally 
impreffed upon matter.’ For though it is true, that 
the moft folid bodies with which we are acquainted 
are all very porous; and that, therefore, a fubtle ma- 
terial fluid might penetrate the bodies of the planets, 
and operate upon them with a force exerted inter- 
nally ; ftill it is felfevident, that the greate/# quanti- 
ties of fuch a fluid could not enter into thofe bodies 
which are /eafi porous, and where the greateft force 
of gravitation refides: “¢ and, therefore, this motion 
mutt of neceffity be caufed by fomething which pene- 
trates the very folid fubflance of all bodies, and conti- 
nually puts forth in them a force or power entirely 
different from that by which matter acts upon mat- 
ter +.”’? Which is, as the fame able writer obferves, an + Butdences 
evident demonttration, not only of the world’s being of Nat. and 
originally made by a fupreme intelligent Caufe; but aoa 

moreover, that it depends every moment upon fome * 

fuperior Being, for the prefervation of its frame ; and 
that allthe great motions in it are caufed by fome 
immaterial power perpetually and adtually exerting it- 
felf every moment in every part of the corporeal uni- 
verfe. ‘This preferving and governing power, whe- 
ther it’ be the immediate power and action of the 
fame Supreme Caufe that created the world, or the 
action of fome fubordinate inftruments appointed by 
him to direct and prefide refpeétively over certain 
parts thereof, gives us equally in either way a very 
noble idea of Providence. We know with certainty, 
that real and: original power can belong only. to a be- 
ing endowed with intelligence and will; and, there- 
fore, if the exiftence of Cudworth’s (w) plattic nature 
be 


« 
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que animi mandatis, quorum tamen cauffas nefciat, fideliter 
Reliqua, que illuftrande hujus rei caufla Cuericus affert, prextereo, 
Mofbeim. ed. Syft. Intelled. p. 173. 

Such a principle actuating the univerfe, if it be divefted of intelligence, and confidered as a fecond. 


Satis copiofa: eft in 


or inferior caufe, under the direction of the Supreme, is acknowledged by a very able judge to be a rational 
hypothefis ; and fuch, if properly: purfued, would certainly open a moft entertaining fcene of natural phi- 
lofophy. See Fones’s Anfwer to an Effay on Spirit. 

(w) Befides Cudworth, we havé mentioned Berkeley and the author of Ancient Metaphyfics,.as holding all 
motion to be an effet of the immediate agency of mind or incorporeal fubftance. The opinion of the lat of 
thefe philofophers 1s not effentially different from Cudworth’s ; and therefore it is needlefs to quote from him :- 
Berkeley was better acquainted with the principles of the Newtonian philofophy, as well as an abler mathe- 
matician, than either of thefe pupils of the ancients ;:and being likewife a man who on all fubjects thought 
for himfelf, it may be worth while to lay before our readers.a short abftra& of his reafoning refpeting the 
origin of motion. His words are: ‘¢ T'otum id quod novimus, cii nomen corpus indidimus, nihil in fe con- 
tinet quod motus principium feu caufa efficiens efle poffit. Vis, gravitas, atiradio, et hujufmodi voces, utiles : 
funt ad ratiocinia et computationes de motu et corporibus motis ; fed nonadintelligendam fimplicem ipfius motus » 
naturam, vel ad qualitates totidem diftin€tas defignandas. AttraCtionem certe quod attinet, patet illam ab New- 
| tono adhiberi, non tanquam qualitatem veram et phyficam, fed folummodo ut: hypothefin mathematicam. 
| Quin et Leibnitius, nifum elementarem feu folicitationem. ab impetu diftinguens, fatetur illa entia non re ipfa 
| inveniri in rerum natura, fed ‘abftraciione facienda effe. Similis ratio eft compofitionis et refolutionis virium 
| quarumcunque direciarum in quafcunque obliquas, per diagonalem et latere parallelogrammi. Hzc me- 
| chanices et computationi inferviunt:.fed aliud eft computationi et demonttrationibus mathematicis infervire, . 
: aliud rerum naturam exhibere. Revera corpus eque. perfeverat in utrovis ftatu, vel motus vel quietis. Ita 

vero perfeverantia non magis dicenda eft ‘actio. corporis, quam exiftentia ejufdem aio diceretur. Czxterum re- 
| fiftentiam, quam experimur in fiftendo corpore moto, ejus actionem effe fingimus vana fpecie delufi. Revera : 


enim ifta refiftentia quam fentimus, paffio eft in nobis, neque arguit corpus agere, fed nos ‘pati: conftat uti- 

que nos idem paffuros fuiffe, five corpus illud a fe moveatur, five ab alio principio impellatur.—A Gio et reac- 

Sed cavendum, ne propterea : 
fupp9-- 


tio. dicuntur efle in corporibus ; .nec incommode.ad.demonftrationes mechanicas, - 


6 Go. ‘ 
©f Mo. be-admitted, (and we fee not (x) why it fhould be 
tion. called in queftion), it can be confidered only as an 

“——v—— inftrument employed by Divine Wifdom, as a chiz- 

zel or a faw is employed by the wifdom of the me- 
204 Chanic. ; 

fois theory. Nor let it be imagined, that this ancient theory of 

not incom morjon is in any degree inconfiftent with. the mathe- 

itent wit natical principles of Sir Ifaac Newton’s aftronomy, or 
tee with the calculations raifed from thofe principles, 

Newton, Having founded his aftronomy on analogy between the 

phenomena of projectile and planetary motions, he af- 
figned the fame or fimilar forces exitting in nature as 
the -efficient caufes of both. And indeed, both in 
the a& of deriving his principles from the projectile 
phenomena, and afterwards for the purpofe of apply- 
ing them to the planetary, it was neceflary to analy ze 
the elliptical motion of the heavenly bodies into a com- 
pound of two fimple motions in right lines, produced 
by the action of thefe different forces; and this might 
nalfo be ufeful for the purpofes of teaching and demon- 
ftration, jut as we find it neceffary, in all parts of 
{cience, to feparate what in nature is infeparable, for 
the convenience and affiftance of the underftanding. 
The planetary motions, however, are very probably 
fimple and uncompounded, for no experiments can be 
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tried in thofe diftant regions; and the aftronomy of 
Newton, which is only the application of his mathe- 
matical principles to their menfuration from their ana- 
logy to projectile motions, does not at all require that 
the forces of gravitation and projection be afligned as 
their rgal exiftent caufes(y). It is fufficient for the 
analogy, on which the whole philofophy is founded, 
that the phenomena of motion are known from ex- 
periments and obfervations to be the /ame in both in- 
ftances; that the principles or general laws mathemati- 
cally eftablithed from the forces of the one are tran{- 
ferred to the phenomena of the other ; and that the proofs 
and operations deduced from thefe principles in the 
latter cafe, are confirmed by fads and experience, the 
firft and final teit of truth. * * Tatham 
Chart and 
Cuap. VI. Of Numper. Papi 
; 205 
«© Amoncst all the ideas that we have, as there Unity, as) 
is none (fays Mr Locket) fuggefted to the mind by au idea, 
more ways, fo there is none more fimple than that of S477°° 
uniITY or one. It has no fhadow of variety or com-! £/2y, 
pofition in it. Every object our fenfes are employed Book ii. 
about, every idea in our underftandings, every thought onan 10@ 
of our minds, brings this idea along with it: and . 


there- 
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fupponamus virtutem aliquam realem, que motus caufa five principium fit, effe in iis. Etenim voces ille eo- 
dem modo intelligende funt ac vox atiraétio: et quemadmodum hac eft hypothefis folummodo mathematica, 
non autem qualitas phyfica; idem etiam de illis intelligi debet, et ob eandem rationem. 

‘© Auferantur ex idea corporis extenfio, foliditas, figura, remanebit nihil. Sed qualitates ifte funt ad mo- 


tum indifferentes, nec in fe quidquam habent, quod motus principium dici poffit. _ Hoc ex ipfis ideis noftris 


perfpicuum eft. Si igitur voce corpus fignificatur id quod concipimus, plane conftat inde non peti pofle prin- 
cipium motus: pars fcilicet nulla aut attributum illus caufa efficiens vera efl, que motum producat. VWocem 
autem proferre, et nihil concipere, id demum indignum effet philofopho. yee 

‘s Preter res corporeas, alterum elt genus rerum cogitantium : in Hs autem potentiam inefle corpora me- 
yendi, propria experientia didicimus, quando quidem anima noftra pro lubitu poffit ciere et filtere membrorum 
moius, quacunque tandem ratione id fiat. Hoe certe conflat, corpora moverl ad nutum anime, eamque 
proinde haud inepte dici poffe principium motus; particulare quidem et fubordinatum, quodque ipfum de- 
sendeat, a primo et univerfali principio. 

«© Ex diétis manifeftum eft eos qui vim aétivam, actionem, motus principium, in corporibus revera inefle 
affemant, fententiam nulla experientia fundatam amplecti, eamque terminis ob{curis et generalibus aditruere, 
nec quid fibi velint fatis intelligere. E contrario, qui mentem effe principium motus volunt, fententiam 
propria experientia munitam preferunt, hominumque omni zvo doctiffimorfim fuffragiis comprobatam, 

«© Primus Anaxagoras 7¥ ov introduxit, qui motum inerti materiz imprimeret: quam eee fententiam 

robat etiam Ariftoteles, pluribufque confirmat, aperte pronuncians primum movens effe immobile, indivifibile, et 
nullum habens magnitudinem. Dicere autem, omne motivum effe mobile, recte animadvertit idem effle ac © 
fiquis diceret, omne zdificativum efle edificabile. Plato infuper in Timzo tradit machinam hane corpoream, 
feu mundum vifibilem, agitari et animari amente, que fenfum omnem fugiat. Et Newtonus paffim nec ob- 
{eure innuit, non folummodo motum ab initio a numine profectum efle, verum adhuc fyitema mundanum ab 
eodem a&tu moveri. Hoe facris literis confonum eft: hoc {cholafticorum calculo comprobatur.”’ ; ‘ 
De Motu, paffim. 

(x) This we fay upon the received opinion, that there are beings wholly incorporeal. The truth of the 
opinion itfelf will be confidered in a fubfequent chapter. 

(v) Indeed Sir Ifaac himfelf is very far from pofitively affigning them as the real caufes of the phenomena. 
The purpofe for which they were introduced into his philofophy he clearly explains in the following words : 
«< Eadem ratione qua projectile vi gravitatis in orbem flecti poflet et terram totam circumire, potelt et luna, 
vel vi gravitatis, fi modo gravis fit, vel alia quacunque vi qua in terram urgeatur, retrahi femper a curfu recti- 
lineo terram verfus et in orbem fuum fle@i: et abfque tali vi luna in orbe fuo retineri non potelt. Hee vis, 
fi jufio minor effet, non fatis fleCteret lunam a curfu reétilineo: fi juffo major, plus fatis flecteret, ac de orbe 
‘terram verfus deduceret. Requiritur quippe ut fit jufle magnitudinis + et mathematicorum eit invenire vim, qua 
corpus in dato quovis orbe data cum velocitate accurate retineri poffit ; et viciflim invenire viam curvili- 


‘aeam, in quam corpus'e dato quovis loco data cum velocitate egreflum data vi flectatur.””-——Priacipia 
Mathem, Def. V.- 
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(Of Num- therefore it is the moft intimate to our thoughts, as 

ber, well as it is, in its agreement to all other things, the 
moft univerfal idea we have ; or number applies itfelf 
to men, angels, actions, thoughts, every thing that ei- 
ther doth exift or can be imagined. ‘+ He feems like- 
wife to be of opinion that we have the idea of unity 
before that of many ; and that it is by repeating the 
fimple idea of unity in owr own minds that we come 
by the complex ideas of tevo, threey &c.”? In this opinion 
he is joined by Pere Buffier * ; who obferves that it is 
impoflible to explain the nature of unity, becaufe it 
is the moft fimple idea, and that which perhaps fir 
occurred to the mind. 

That unity is a fimple idea, mutt be granted ; but it 
certainly did not firft occur to the mind, nor can it be 
abftraéted from all individuals, and apprehended in 
Locke’s fenfe of the word as a general idea. Let any 
man look into his own mind, and then fay whether 

oo6 _—shte: has a general idea of one or unity as abftracted from 
be abftrad. every individual object mental and corporeal. In par- 
ed from ticular, when he thinks he has completely abftracted 
pyery indi it from body and mind, fenfations, ideas, actions, and 
vidual. ; . 

paffions, &c. let him be fure, before he pronounce it 
a general abfrad idea, that he is not all the while 
contemplating the idea of its name, or of that nume- 
rical figure by which it is marked in the operations of 
arithmetic. Both thefe ideas are in themfelves par- 
ticular; and become general in their import, only as 
reprefenting every individual object to which unity is 
in any fenfe applicable. But in the chapter of ab/rac- 
tion, we have faid enough to convince every perfon ca- 
pable of conyiétion that they are ufed as figns for 

whole clafles of objects, 
Inftead of being an abftraét general idea, unity, as 
the bafis of number, is in fact nothing but a 
mere relation, which cannot be conceived without 
the related objecis; and fo far is it from being the 
Jjirft idea that occurred to the mind, that it is certain- 
ly the refult of a comparifon, made by the intelleét, 
of two or more objeéts. The ideas which firft occur 
to the mind are, beyond all doubt, thofe which are 
called ideas of fenfation ; and many fuch ideas every 
a child receives befote he is capable of comparing ob- 
nity,a  jeéts and forming to himfelf notions of number. U- 
articuiar nity, or the idea ef one, is indeed the element of the 
ation. - fcience of arithmetic, jut as.a mathematical point 
is the element of the fcience of geometry ; but accurate 
notions of thefe elements are, in the progrefs of know- 
ledge, fubfequent to ideas of many and of /furfaces. 
There is reafon to believe that perfons totally illiterate 
have no notion at all of mathematical points ; and we 
think it poflible to conceive an intelligent and con- 
{cious being in fuch a fituation as that he could not 
| acquire a notion of unity or one. Were a child never 
to fee or feel two objeéts of the /ame kind, we doubt 
| if he would think of numbering them, or of making 
| fuch a comparifon of the one with the other as would 
fuggeft to his mind the relations of one and two; for 
thefe relations imply both a famenefs and a difference 
of the objects beyond the power of a child to afcer- 
tain. The difference indeed would be perceptible to 
the fenfes, but the fenfes would perceive no famenefs 
or agreement. A guinea, a fhilling, and a ball of lead, 
imprefs upon the mind different fenfations; and there- 
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‘numerical names or figures as general and_ difcrimi- 
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fore a child undoubtedly diftinguifhes thefe obje&ts Of Num- 
from one another; but what could make him derive ie 
from them his firft idea of the relation of number? ‘ 
A guinea, a fhilling, and a ball of lead, are not one, 

two, three, in any fenfe which a child can comprehend. 

To be convinced of this, let any man throw a guinea, 

a fhilling, and a ball of lead upona table, aad afk a 

clown what is their number. From being accultomed 

to retail the names of number as figns, without affix. 

ing to them any idea of the things fignified, he will 
probably anfwer with quicknefs three, or perhaps one, 

two, three: but if he be further afked in what re/ped 

they are one, two, three, we believe his anfwer will not 

be fo ready : They are not one, tqwo, three guineas, or 
JSoilings, or balls of lead. A philofopher knows them 

to be three pieces of. the fame firft matter under dif- 
ferent forms, and can therefore apply to them the 
relation of number with truth and propriety; but 

of the firft matter a clown is entirely ignorant, and 

of courfe cannot call them one, tqwo, three, in any fenfe 
which is at once true and to him intelligible. 

To make it {till more evident, that itis only by com- 

paring together things of the /ame kind that our_fr/} 

ideas of unity and number are formed, let us fuppofe 

no created being to: have hitherto exifted except the 
animated and intelligent globe mentioned in the lait 
chapter, and we think it will be granted that fuch 

a being in folitude could never acquire the idea of unity. 

Let us next fuppofe a cubical body to be created and 
exhibited to the fenfes of this {pherical man ; the con- 
fequence would be a /enfation or feeling entirely new: 

but that feeling would not be of unity; for, asthe au- —, 
thor of Ancient Metaphyfics has fomewhere well. ob- 
ferved, unity is no object of fenfation. The fenfation 
would be of colour, hardnefs, foftnefs, roughnefs or 
{moothnefs, &c. for beyond thefe the empire of the 
fenfes does not reach.’ Again, let another body be 
created of a colour and figure totally different from 

the colour and figure of the cube, and the fpherical 

man would then experience new fenfations having no 
agreement with thofe which he had formerly felt. 
Thefe different kinds of fenfations might be compared 
together; but the refult of the comparifon would not 

be the ideas which are denoted by the words one and 

two, but merely that which is exprefled by difference 

or diffimilarity, Were another cube, however, of ex- 

actly the fame fize and colour with the former to be 
brought into exiftence, and both to be at once pre- 
fented to the view of the fpherical man, the rudiments 

of the idea of number would then be generated in his 

mind, becaufe he could not but perceive the cubes to 

be in one refpeét different and in another the fame ; 
different as being diftin@ from each other, and agree: 

ing in their effe¢ts upon the organs of fenfation. ih 

lt appears; therefore, that mankind mutt have made,“ Hae 

fome progrefs in clafling things according to their tome pro- 
genera and f{pecies, before they acquired any correét grefs in 


ideas of the relation of number, or thought of ufing one 
things ae. 
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F ., cording to 
nating figns ; for we fay one, two, three, Kc. only with venera and 
refpect to the fpecies or genus of which each of the fpecies, be- 
things denoted by thefe numbers is an individual; and 
if there be any thing which has no genus or fpecies, 
neither number nor unity can, in the original fenfe ot 


45 


fore they 
acquired 
any notion 
of number, 
the 
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Of Num. the words, be predicated of it (z}, We fay indeed that 
bere there is one God; but perhaps we do not always at- 
tend to the meaning of the expreflion. Language 
was formed to anfwer the common purpofes of life ; 
and thofe purpofes are beit aufwered by denoting in- 
dividuals by the name of the {pecies or genus to which 
they belong: but God belongs to no fpecies or genus, 
unlefs he be faid improperly (a) to be of the unive;- 
fal genus of Being ; and therefore the true meaning of 
the word one, when joined to the verb is, and trans- 
ferred from the creature to the Creator, in fuch a 
fentence as—* there is one God’’—feems to be nothing 
more than an affirmation that God exiits, and that 
to him the relation of number cannot be applied. In 
a word, unity and number are merely relations between 
the individuals of the'fame fpecies or genus of being 3 
and men acquire ideas of thefe relations at the fame 
time and by the fame means that they are led to clafs 
things into fpecies and genera. As to the proceifes 
of addition and fubtraGion, and the various purpofes 
to which number is applied, thefe things belong to 
the {cience of arithmetic, and fall not under the pro- 
vince of the metaphyfician, whofe fole obje& is to 
afcertain the real natare and caufes of things. It 
may, however, be worth while to obferve, that Locke, 
whofe notions of number feem to have been different 
from ours, owns, that a man can hardly have any 
ideas of numbers of which his language does not fur- 
nifh him with names. But if units were either real 
things, or even pofitive ideas, we feenot how mames could 
be neceflary to their exiltence ; whereas, if they be 
nothing more than mere relations, it is obvious that 
they cannot be conceived but as relative either to be- 
ings actually exifting, or to names which are the figns 


of actual beings. 
Cuap. VII. Of Time. 


a Wuen. St Auguftine was afked what time is? he 
mote of due replied, * Si zon roges, intelligo.”” An anfwer from which 
ration in it may be inferred, that he thought the nature of time 
ree i could not be explained by a logical definition. Time 
shanty: and efernity are commonly confidered as the two modes 
of duration ; and if duration be taken tn what Locke 
thinks its true and original fenfe, to denote permanence 
of exiftence with a kind of refiftance to any deftructive 
force, the diftin€tion feems. to be fufliciently proper. 
It is indeed the beft that we can make or compre- 
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hends; for duration, time, and eternity, are {ubjeéts Of Time 
which have perplexed philofophical minds in all ages, 
and of which if we have adequate. notions, it is 
very difficult to exprefs thefe notions in language. In. 
ftead of attempting it by previous definitions, the me- 
thod in which the ancients generally began their in- 
quiries, we fhall purfue the better courfe of induction 
recommended by Lord Bacon, and endeavour to fhow 
by what means we acquire the notion of that mode 
of duration which is called ¢ime in contradiftin@ion 
to eiernity. We begin with time; becaufe we our- 
felves exift in it, and it is in fome fenfe familiar to us. 
If we be able to trace our notions of this mode of du- 
ration to their fource, we may then give a definition 
of it founded on faé& and univerfal experience, and 
afterwards proceed to confider the other mode in con- 
junction with infinity, to which it is nearly allied. 

It has been already obferved (fee n° 93 of this ar- 
ticle), that every man, while awake, has a train of 
fenfations and ideas conftantly pafling through -his 
mind, in fuch a manner as that the one fucceeds the 
other in a regular order. It is not poflible, either, by 
detaining in the mind one idea to the exclufion of 
all others, to {top the courfe of this fuccefiion en- 
tirely ; or, by hurrying fome ideas off the flage, and 
calling others in their place, to quicken its progrefs 
beyond a certain degree. One man indeed has naturally 
a quicker fucceffion of ideas than another; and all 
men can, by great exertions, accelerate or retard in 
a {mall degree the natural flow of their thoughts. A 
ftudious man lays hold, as it were, of a particular 
idea, which he wifhes to contemplate, and detains it 
in the imagination, to the exclufion of all others; a 
man of wit calls remote ideas into view with a rapidi- Whee 
ty of which a cool and phlegmatic reafoner can form mind js al 
no conception; and a forcible /enfation takes full pof- cupied byl 
feffion of the mind, to the exclufion of all ideas what-0'< idea 4 
ever. Whilft the attention is wholly occupied by OPE ae i 
idea, or by one fenfation, the mind has no notion perceptiog 
whatever of time; and were it poflible to detain fuch of time ;_ 
idea or fenfation alone in the mind till the hand of a which 
clock fhould move from the number of one hour 
to that of another, the hour, as marked on the dial- 
plate and meafured by the motion of the hand, would 
appear but as one inftant abfolutely void of duration. 
For the truth of this aflertion we appeal to the expe- 
rience of our readers. Such of them as have ever 
been engaged in deep ftudy muft often have had their 

attention 


(z) We are happy to find our. notions. on this. fubje@ confirmed by an authority fo refpeCtable as that 


of Profeffor. Stewart. 


“ Without the power of attending feparately to things which our fenfes prefent to us 


in a ftate of union, we never (fays this able writer) could have had any idea of number: for before we can 
confider different objets as forming a multitude, it is neceflary that we fhould be able to apply to all of 


them one common name ;. or, in other words, that we fhould reduce them all to the fame genus. 


The va- 


rious objects, for example, animate and inanimate, which are at this moment before me, I may clafs and 


number in a variety of different ways, according to the view of them that I choofe to take. 


I may reckon 


fucceflively the number of fheep, of cows, of horfes, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may firft reckon the 


number of animals, and then the number of trees; or, I may at once reckon the number of all the or 


ganized 


fubftances which my fenfes prefent to me. But whatever be the principle on which my claffification proceeds, 
it is evident that the objecis numbered together muft be confidered in thofe. refpe&s only in which they 
agree with each other; and that if I had no power of feparating the combinations of fenfe, I never could: 
have conceived them as forming a plurality.” /ements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind, chap. iv. 

(ay We fay improperly, becaufe beings which were created can have nothing in: common with that being 


which. is felf-exiflent, and upon whofe will and power ‘all other things depend... 
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Of Time. attention fo fixed upon one objeat, that large portions 
of time, as meafured by the clock, have pafled away 
wholly unheeded ; and every man who has feen a very 
firiking and uncommon obje&, muft remember, that 
when the fenfation was firft impreffed upon his mind, 
all other objects, ideas, and notions, and among the 
reft the notion of time, were for a while excluded. 

No fenfation, however, keeps poffeffion of the whole 
mind after it has ceafed to be new; nor can the moft 
vigorous exertions long preferve any one idea from be- 
ing driven off the ftage by the fucceeding train. Now 
this fucceflion of ideas appearing and difappearing in 
their turns, is that which, when compared with the 
permanency of ourfelves and other things, gives us 
our firft and jufteft notion of time: for whilft we are 
thinking, or whilft a feries of ideas is fucceffively paf- 
fing through our minds and vanifhing, we know that 
we ourfelves and the things around us exift; and this 
exiftence, or continuation of exiftence, commenfurate 
with the train of our fleeting ideas, is what we call 
the duration of ourfelves and the things around us. 

We are aware that our firft notions of time have 
been often faid to be derived from motion as perceived 
by our fenfes in the objects around us. It is obferved 
by Euclid, that <* if there were no motion, there could 
be no found, nor any fenfe of hearing.” ‘* He might 
have added (fays the author of Ancient Metaphyfics), 
nor any other perception of fenfe. Further, without 
motion there would have been no vifible world, nor 
generation or production of any kind here below; 
and, among other things, time could have had no ex- 
iftence.”” All this is certainly true; but that corpo- 
real motion, though the original fource of all our 
ideas, is not that which immediately fuggetts to us the 
notion of time, will be readily granted by him who 
confiders that motion itfelf is perceived by us only 
‘when it excites or accompanies a conftant fucceffion of 
perceptiens and ideas. Motion, when equable and 
very flow, fuch as that of the hour-hand of a com- 
mon watch, is not perceived by us in its courfe; nor 
can we difcover that the thing has moved at all, till 
after we have been fenfible of the lapfe of a confider- 
able portion of what is commonly called time ; when 
we difcover that the hand of the watch has changed 
its place with refpe& to other objets which we know 
to be fixed. ‘The fame is true of motion remarkably 
quick : «¢ Let a cannon-ball (fays Locke) pafs through 
a room, and in its way take with it any limb or flefhy 
parts of a man; it is as clear as any demonftration 
ean be, that it mutt ftrike fucceffively the two fides of 
the room: it is alfo evident that it muft touch one 
part of the fiefh firft, and another after, and fo in 
fucceflion: and-yet I believe nobody who ever felt the 
pain of fuch a fhot, or heard the blow againft the 
two diftant walls, could perceive any fucceffion either 
in the pain or found of fo fwift a ftroke.”’ 

Of thefe two phenomena a fatisfa€tory account may 
be eafily given; from which we think it will at the 
fame time be apparent, that the fucceffion of the train 
aby of ideas in the mind is the meafure and ftandard of 
he fuccef-all other fucceflions. We know that the energy of 

ot ideasmind which reviews a train of fenfible ideas is of the 

@ meafure very fame kind with ‘that which attends to a feries of 
aon palling fenfations (fee.n° 69); and therefore it is na- 
"tural to fuppofe that we can:pay attention to fenfations 
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and ideas pafling with nearly equal velocities. But it Of Time. 
has been fhown, that every fenfation remains in the ~~" 
mind or fenforium for avery fhort fpace after the 
objet which excited it is taken away: whence it 
follows, that a body communicating to the organs of 
fenfe a feries of fimilar impreffions fucceeding each 
other-with remarkable rapidity, cannot excite a train 
of fimilar and diftinG fenfations; becaufe the effects 
of the firft and fecond impreffions not having vanifhed 
when thofe of the third and fourth arrive, the whole 
train of effects muft neceffarily coalefce into one uni- 
form fenfation. ‘This reafoning is confirmed by expe- 
rience. Similar founds fucceeding each other at con- 
fiderable intervals, are all diftin@ly perceived ; and if 
the motion be accelerated gradually, it may be carried 
to a great degree of velocity before the founds be con- 
founded and coalefce into one. ‘ Mr Herfchel having, 
by means of a clock, produced founds. or clicking 
noifes, which fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity 
that the intervals between them were, as far as could 
be judged, the fmalleft poffible, found that he could 
evidently diltinguifh one hundred and fixty of them in 
a fecond of time; but beyond that he could by no 
effort of attention diftinguifh one found from another. 
The fame philofopher tried. another experiment on vi- 
fible fenfations. By means of the fame handle and 
work of the clock, he caufed a wheel in it to turn 
till it acquired the velocity of once in a fecond. He 
continued to increafe the velocity, and obferved it 
while revolving at the rate of twenty times round in 
thirteen feconds, and could ftill diftinguifh the teeth 
and fpaces from each other ; whenee it appears (by a 
computation given at length), that he had two hun- 
dred and forty-fix diftinét vifible fenfatiots generated 
by equable motion in a fecond of time. The teeth 
of the wheel, he owns, were not fo far vifible as to fhow 
their fhape diftinétly, much lefs could they have been 
counted : but he very plainly diftinguithed the circum- 
ference to be divided into teeth and fpaces; and he 
fuppofes that the fame divifion might {till have been 
feen though the motion had been a little fafter, as far 
perhaps as two turns in a fecond, equal to three hun- 
dred and twenty fenfations*.”? The reafon that the * Wct/on's 
divifion could not be feen whilft the wheel moved more 7722//¢ on 
rapidly than twice round in a fecond of time, was doubt- nie 
lefs the continuance of that agitation in the brain from 
which each fenfation proceeded, until a new impreffion 
eaufed a new agitation, which coalefced with the for- 
mer and removed all diftinétion. Hence it is plain, 
that no external fucceffion can be perceived which 
moves with a greater velocity than that of which the 
internal train of fenfations and ideas is capable. On 
the other hand, an external fucceflion which moves 
with lefs rapidity than that to which the internal flow 
of ideas may be reduced, ¢ither has not fufficient force 
to generate fenfations at all, or the fucceflive impref- 
fions from which the fenfations proceed follow one 
another at fuch diftances as to permit the natural train 
of ideas to intervene between them, .and thus deftroy 
the perception of the fucceflion entirely. 

To us, therefore, it feems evident, that the con- 
{tant and regular fucceffion of ideas in the mind of a 
waking man, is the meafure and ftandard of all other 
fucceflions ; of which, if any one either exceeds the 
pace of which our ideas are capable, or falls thort of 
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it, the fenfe of a conftant and continued fucceffion is 
loft, and we perceive it not but with certain intervals 
of reft between. So that it is not motion, but the 
conftant train of ideasin our minds, that fuggeits to us 
our firft notion of time; of which motion no other- 
wife gives us any conception, than as it caufes in our 
minds a conftant fucceflion of fenfations: and we 
have as clear a notion of time by attending to the 
train of ideas fucceeding each other in our minds, as 
by a train of fenfations excited by conftant and per- 
ceptible motion. 

That it is merely by comparing the permanent ¢x- 
iftence of things with the fleeting fucceffion of ideas 
in our own minds that we acquire our notions of 
time, may perhaps be {till more evident from the fol- 


* Effay en lowing narrative quoted by Dr Beattie *, from L’ Hi- 
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Sroire de? Academie Royal des Sciences pour Pannee 1719. 
«© A nobleman of Laufanne, as he was giving orders 
to a fervant, fuddenly loft his fpeech and all his fenfes. 
Different remedies were tried without effe&. At 
lait, after fome chirurgical operations, at the end of 
fix months, during all which time he had appeared to 
be in a deep fleep or deliquium, his fpeech and fenfes 
were fuddenly reftored. ‘When he recovered, the fer- 
vant to whom he had been giving orders when he 
was firft feized with the diftemper, happening to be 
in the room, he afked whether he had executed his 
commiffion, not being fenfible, it feems, that any in- 
terval of time, except perhaps a very fhort one, had 
elapfed during his illnefs.”’ If this ftory be true, here 
was aman, who, by the train of ideas vanifhing at 
once from his mind, loft the perception of what was 
to others fix months of time; and had all mankind. 
been in his ftate, the fame portion of time would 
have been irrecoverably loft even to the annals of chro- 
nology. 
We are aware of an objection to any inference 
which may be drawn refpeGting the prefent queftion 
from the cafe of this nobleman. It may be faid, that 
he had loft, together with the perception of time, the 
perception of every thing befides ; and that, therefore, 
motion may ftill be the caufe from which a waking 
man derives his notions of time. But in reply to this 
objection, we beg leave to afk, Whether if a ball had 
been put in motion on a table, and the nobleman had 
been told, that a body moved with the velocity of that 
ball would have been carried over fo many thoufand 
miles of diftance during the time that he lay ina ftate 
of infenfibility, he could from fuch information alone 
have formed any tolerable notion of the length of 
time in which he was infenfible ? He certainly could 
not, for want of a ftandard by which to meafure the 
rapidity of the motion. He would, indeed, have 
known inftantly that he had been infenfible for a con- 
fiderable length of time, becaufe he had the evidence of 
former experience that a body carried by perceptible 
motion over a great extent of diftance would have 
generated in his mind a vait train of fucceflive fenfa- 
tions; but till he had attended this ball during part 
of its courfe, and compared with the permanency of 
other objeéts the feries of fenfations which it gene- 
yated in his mind, he would not have been able to 
guefs with any thing near to accuracy the length of 
time it would take to pafs over a thoufand miles.— 
The fame infenfibility of duration happens to every 
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man in found fleep. From having notions of time, 
fuch as they are, formed in our minds, we never in- 
deed fuppofe, however foundly we have flept, that the 
moment at which we awake in the morning is conti- 
guous to that in which we fell afleep at night. The 
reafon is obvious ; every man has been awake whilit 
others were fleeping, and has known by experience, 
that if they had been awake likewife a train of ideas 
would have paffed through their minds which mult 
have fuggefted to them the notions of time. Moft 
men, too, have been frequently awake whole nights, 
and have thus acquired a notion of time as going on 
inceflantly, whether perceived by them or not; and 
this notion being clofely affociated with our ideas of 
night and morning, we inevitably fuppofe a portion 
of time to have elapfed between them, though unper- 
ceived by usin our fleep. But were a man to fleep 
without dreaming from Sunday night till Tuefday 
morning, and then to awake at his ufual hour as 
marked on the clock, there are numberlefs inftances 
on record to convince us, that he would not of him- 
{elf fuppofe, nor perhaps be very eafily perfuaded, 
that more than one night had elapfed between his: 
falling afleep and the moment at which he awoke. 

It being thus evident, that our notion of time is 
fuggefted by that comparifon which we inevitably 
make of the exiftence of things permanent with the 
train of ideas inceflantly pafling through our minds ; 
we may now perhaps be able to anfwer the queftion, 
“‘ What is time?” It mutt of neceflity be one of three 
things, viz. either the ideal fucceffion itfelf; a certain 
quality inherent in all objeéts ; or merely the relation 
of co-exiftence between things that are permanent and 
the trains of fleeting ideas which fucceed each other 
on the theatre of the imagination. It is not the firft 
of thefe; for in every train of thought, the appearance 
of any one idea in the mind occupies no more of the 
extenfion of time, than a mathematical point occupies 
of the extenfion of diftance. Ten thoufand mathe- 
matical points added together would make no part of 
a line; and ten thoufand ideas made to coalefce, if 
that were poffible, would occupy no part of that mode 
of duration which is called time. A point is the 
boundary of a line, but no part of it: the appearance 
of an idea in the mind is inftantaneous; and an inftant 
is the boundary, but no part of time. Hence it fol- 
lows, that'were every thing inftantaneous like ideas in. 
a train, there could be no fuch thing as time, fince 
nothing could be faid to have in that fenfe of the 
word any duration. ‘That time is not a quality inhe- 
rent in all objects, is likewife plain ; for we have feen, 
that were ideas as permanent as objects, the notion: 
of time could never have been acquired. Succeflion, 
though it does not itfelf conftitute time, is effentiak 
to its exiftence; and were all motion to ceafe, and 
the attention of men to be immoveably fixed upon one 
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lt-remains, therefore, that time can be no» mere ref 


thing elfe than the relation of co-exiftence appre- tion of 4 
hended between things that are permanent and thofe exiftence 


trains of fleeting ideas which inccflantly fucceed each 
other on the theatre of the imagination. ‘T’hus whilft 
a man is fteadily looking at one obje&, which, from 
its being common, does not occupy his whole mind, 
be may be confcious of a thoufand ideas ftarting up 
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mere ideal relation, by a real external thing. 


in his imagination, and each in its turn vanifhing the 
inftant in which it appeared. Every one of thefe 
ideas liid an exiftence as well as the obje& at which 
he is looking ; but the exiftence of each of them was 
inftantaneous and in fucceffion, whilft the exiftence 
of the external objet is permanent. ‘The object, 
therefore, as contrafted with the train of ideas, is 
faid to endure or to exift in time, whilft each idea is 
deftitute of duration, and exifts in no time. 

To this theory fome objections occur, which it will 
be incumbent upon us to obviate. It may be faid, 
that thongh each idea confidered by itfelf is inftanta- 
neous, and occupies no time; yet the whole train 
when taken together, without being compared with 
any thing external, is perceived to occupy a confider- 
‘fable portion of that mode of duration; and that, 
therefore, time itfelf muft be fomething more than a 
mere relation between a fleeting fucceflion of ideas 
and objeéts of more permanent exiftence. But how, 
we beg leave to afk, is the whole train perceived to 
occupy any portion of time? Is it not by being com- 
pared with our own exiftence ? A man, whilft a train 
of ideas is pafling through his mind, may be fuddenly 
deprived of all his external fenfes, and then indeed it 
will be impoffible for him to compare the fleeting ex- 
iftence of this internal fucceffion with the more per- 
manent exiftence of external things; but, whilft he 
thinks at all, he muft be confcious of his own exiftence, 
and cannot avoid perceiving, that whilft his ideas pafs 
in conftant fucceffion, each making an inftantaneous 
appearance in his mind, he himfelf remains unchanged. 
Now, what is it that this perception fuggefts to the 
mind? Evidently nothing more than the relation of 
co-exiftence between a fleeting fucceflion and a per- 
manent object ; for were it poflible that the man could 
be deprived of memory as. well as of his fenfes, and 
ftill have ideas fucceeding each other in his mind, he 
would then think all objeéts equally fleeting ; he would 
indeed be himfelf a mere fucceflion of inftantaneous 
diftin@ perfons, and could have no notion whatever of 
time. His exiftence, though it fhould feem to-en- 
dure half a century as eftimated by others, muft to 
himfelf appear to pafs away like a flafh of lighten- 
ing. 

It may be ftill further objected to our theory, that 
time is meafured by motion; and that it feems very 
abfurd to talk of meafuring a relation, efpecially a 
In an- 
{wer to this objeCtion, which at firft fight appears for- 
midable, we beg leave to obferve, that all relations are 
equally ideal ; and that yet many of them may be faid 
to be meafured by real external things, with as much 
propriety as time can be faid to be meafured by mo- 
tion. When aman withes to afcertain the relation of 
quantity which one body bears to another, though he 
knows that fuch a relation has no other than an ideal 
exiftence, and cannot be conceived but in conjunGion 
with the related bodies, he applies to them fucceflively 
fome common ftandard; and having difcovered the 
relation which each bears to that, he compares the 
one relation with the other, and thus afcertains the 
relation fought. Juft fo it is with refpe& to motion 
meafuring time. ‘That which to each individual con- 
ftitutes real time, is the relation of co-exiftence be- 
tween the fleeting fucceflion of his own ideas and other 
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things of a more permanent nature. 
often occafion to afcertain.the time of things exter- 
nal which fall not under the infpection of his fenfes 5 
and in fociety all men have tranfaCtions with one ano- 
ther to be performed in fome determinate portion of 
time, though there are not, perhaps, two men exilting 
whofe ordinary trains of thought flow with precifely 
the fame rapidity. ‘To remedy thefe inconventences, 
it was neceflary to invent fome common ftandard, by 
means of which men might afcertain the duration of 
ations performed at a diftance, and be able to keep 
appointments made with each other. The only 
ftandard proper for thefe purpofes is fuch a conftant 
and equable motion as has fuggefted a flux of per- 
ceptions common to all men in all ages and countries; 
and hence the motions of the heavenly bodies have 
been univerfally made ufe of for the common regulators 
of time. ‘Chefe motions, however, do not conftitute 
real and natural time, any more than a foot or a yard 
applied to two diftant bodies conftitutes the relation 
of quantity which thefe bodies bear to each other. 
They are merely ftated meafures, to be differently 
applied according to the different purpofes which 
we have in view. 

Thus, if a man in Europe wifhes to know what 
would to him have been the rea/ and natural time of 
an action performed in the Eaft Indies, he has only 
to be told, that it was co-exiftent, we fhell fuppofe,. 
with a diurnal revolution of the earth; and by com- 
paring this common meafure with -his ufual flow of 
thought, he can form fome notion of the extent of 
that train of ideas, which, had he been prefent, would: 
to him have been fucceffively co-exiftent with the ation 
in gueftion. But when perfons have an appointment to. 
keep, this common meafure of motion mutt be diffe- 
rently, or rather partially, applied. In fuch cafes, it 
is no part of their intention to compare their own ex- 
iftence with that of the whole train of ideas which 
may pafs in the mind of each; for the refult of fuch 
a comparifon, which alone conftitutes true and natu- 
ral time, would not be the fame in perhaps any two: 
men: but their purpofe is, to compare their own perma- 
nent exiftence only with that train of fenfations which 
fhall be excited in the mind by the perceptible mo- 
tion of the fun, or any other body fixed upon which 
moves equably ; and fuch a train muft confift of an 
equal number of inftants in all men. Neither the 
fun, nor the hour-hand of a common watch, moves 
with fuch apparent rapidity as to keep pace with the 
internal flow of thought of which the moft phlegma- 
tic man is confcious. ‘Thatthéfe bodies move at all, 
is known only by their vifible change of place during 
the lapfe of a confiderable portion of real time ; and 
as there is in their courfe a certain number, of places 
diftin@ly marked, to which alone it is agreed that 
the attention is to be turned, it is impoflible that of 
time fo computed two men can have different notions. 
Such time, however, is but partial; and the method 


of afcertaining it, when compared with that by which . 


we‘afcertain real time, has a ftriking refemblance to 
that by which we afcertain the relation of partial 
quantity between two diftant bodies. When it is 


our purpofe to afcertain the relation of real quantity 
which one body bears to another, we apply the com- 


mon ftandard to each in every dimenfion of length, 
breadth, 
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Of Time. breadth, and depth ; but when we have no other view 
than to afcertain the relation of length which the one 
bears to the other, we apply the common ftandard to 
each in that dimenfion only. Juft fo itis with regard 
to real and partial time. When an individual withes 
to afcertain what would to him have been the dura- 
tion of any action which he did not fee performed, 
he applies the common ftandard to the exiftence of 
that action, and to the ufual flow of his own thoughts ; 
but when two men talk of the duration of any ac- 
tion, or agree to meet on fuch a day, they compare 
‘ the exiftence of the ation, or the diftance interve- 
ning between the prefent moment and the day of 
meeting, only with that partial train of fenfations 
which by the common ftandard is generated in an 
equal number, and in the fame order, in the minds 
aa of both. a Me 
Time mut. It will be faid, that if time be nothing more than a 
shave hada mere relation ‘fubfifting between trains of ideas or 
‘beginning. other fleeting objects, and things of a more perma- 
nent exiftence; and if the univerfe had a beginning ; 
‘either time muft have had a beginning likewife, or 
‘the Deity cannot be immutable. We allow the 
-force of the argument ; but. inftead of an objection, 
we confider it as a confirmation of the truth of our 
theory. ‘The Deity, who is immutable, exifts not 
in time, bat in eternity; and that thefe, though 
from the poverty of language they are both call- 
ed modes of duration, are yet very different from 
each other, we fhall endeavour to prove in the next 
chapter. ° 
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Why we As corporeal fubftance is certainly not infinite, and 


treat of in. 48 the prefent material fyftem has in itfelf every evi- 
finity and dence of its not being eternal, it may feem ftrange, 
eternity perhaps, to the reader, that we fhould treat of infinity 
isk ee and eternity among the adjunéts of body. But in 
body. modern metaphyfics thefe words are ufed in a vague 
fenfe to denote the extent-of {pace and time; and in 
this chapter it is our intention to do little more than 
afcertain their meaning, and to fhow, in oppofition to 
fome celebrated names, of what fubjects they may not 
be predicated. There is a mathematical and a meta- 
phyfical infinity, which, though often confounded, 
ought to be kept diftinét. In mathematics, extenfion 
is faid to be divilible ad iafinitum, and number is fome- 
times confidered as infinite : but in metaphyfics thefe 
modes of expreffion are extremely improper. A pofi- 
tive and metaphyfical infinite is that which has no li- 
mits, and to which no addition can be made; but it is 
obvious that there is no number which may not be en- 
larged, nor any pofitive idea of extenfion which has not 
limits, and which may not be either increafed or dimi- 
niffied. ‘The infinity of the mathematician is termed 
infinity in power, and that of the metaphyfician ab/olute 
infinity. The firft confifts in this, that a being, how- 
ever great or fmall it be fuppofed, may ftill be con- 
ceived to poflefs more greatnefs or minutenefs than we 
can form an idea of, even after the utmoft ftretch of 
human thought. ' Thus when it is faid that all exten. 
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fion as fuch is infinitely divifible, it is not meant that Of Infin 
every extended fubftance contains an infinite number 284 #t 
of real parts ; for then the parts of an inch woyld be — ™*” 
equal to thofe of a league: but the meaning is, that 

in ideal extenfion we can never reach the end of ideal 
divifion and fubdivifion. In like manner, when it is 

faid that number is infinite, the meaning is not that 

any politive number is without limits, or the poflibi- 

lity of increafe, but that we might go on for ever, 
adding unit to unit, without approaching nearer to 

the end of the procefs. If, therefore, the mathema- 

tician would {peak properly, and without the affeGa- 

tion of paradox, he ought to fay that all extenfion as 

{uch is indefinitely divifible, and that unit might be 

added to unit without end; but thefe phrafes fuggett 
notions very different from that of a metaphyfical in- 

finite, which is fomething pofitive to which nothing 

can be added. (zB) 217 

That there is fomething pofitively infinite, has been Space a 
very feldom queitioned ; but it has been warmly dif--y" ne P 
puted among metaphyficians what fubjeéts are intinite. Mise coed 
Dr Clarke and his adherents have contended that {pace nite, and 
and time are real things; that they are both of necef- the other 
fary exiltence ; that the former impreffes us with the aternals 
idea of its infinity, and that the latter is politively 
eternak ‘ ‘Time and fpace (fays the Doftor*) are & Demonll 
the jine qua non of all other things, and of all other fration oft 
ideas. ‘lo fuppofe either of them faite, is an exprefs Being and 
contradifion in the*idea itfelf. No man does or can “tributes 
poflibly imagine either of them to be finite; but only ratte 
either by non-attention or by choice he attends perhapsdence with 
to part of his idea, and forbears attending to the remain- Gentleman 
der. They who fuppofe /pace to be nothing but p Cloves 
relation between tavo bodies are guilty of the abfurdity of ahs 
{uppofing that which is nothing to have real qualities ¢ 
Forthe foace which is between two bodies is always unalter- 
ably juit what it was, and has the very fame dimenfions, 
quantity, and figure, whether thefe or any other bodies be 
there or any where elfe, or not at al/. Juft as zime 
or duration is the fame, whether you turn your dour- 
glafs or no, or whether the fun moves or ftands ftill, 
or whether there was or was not any fun, or any ma- 
terial world at all. To fet bounds to fpace is to fup- 
pofe it Lounded by fomething which itfelf sakes up [pace, 
and that’s a contradidion ; or elfe that it is dounded by 
nothing, which is another contradiGion. Tio fuppefe 
{pace removed, deftroyed, or taken away, amounts to 
the abfurd fuppolition of removing a thing away from 
itfelf; that is, 1f in your imagination you annihilate the 
whole of infinite fpace, the whole of infinite [pace will 
ftill remain ; and if you annihilate any part of it, that 
part will {till necefarily remain, as appears by the un- 
moved fituation ef the re; and to fuppofe it divided 
or divifible amounts to the fame contradiction,” 

The abfurdity of confidering fpace as a real exter- 
nal thing has been already evinced in chap. 4th, P- 5495 
where it was fhown how we acquire the notion, and what 
kind of notion it is. Space, as was there obferved, may 
be conceived either as the mere abfence and poffibili- 
ty of body; or as ideal extenfion, united to, and in- 
hering in, an ideal fubftratum. ‘Taken in the former 
fenfe, it is an obje& of pure intelleGt ; in the latter, it 
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nfinity ig an idea or formin the imagination. That the ab- 
ter fence of body or matter is the fine gua non of all other 
hl things,-and all other ideas, Dr Clarke was not dif- 
pofed to affirm, when he made the divine fubftance, to 

1g Petvade'every material atom in the univerfe: and to 
limpro. talk of the abfence of body being inlinite is a palpable 
y- contradiGion, unlefs Berkeley’s doctrine be true, that 
the material world has no exillence. To fay that the 
pofitility of matter is infinite, is to ufe language which 

has no other meaning than that, however far thé ma- 

terial world be on all fides exteuded, its extenfion may 

fill be corcefved greater and greater ad infinitum. This 

is a pofition which no philofopher ancient or modern 

has ever denied; but it is fo far from implying that 

we have a pofitive idea of the infinity of the material 


world, or of any adjun& of the material world, that- 


it is abfolutely incontiftent with fuch infinity. What- 
ever 1s capable of perpetual increafe mul certainly 
have limits, and every new addition is the limit of that 
to which the addition was made. 

Taken in the fecond acceptation as an ideal extenfion 
united with an ideal /ul/frztum, {pace is fo far from 
oe being infinite in any fenfe of the word, that we will 
her venture to affert no man ever contemplated fuch a form 
enor in his own imagination, without conceiving it to be 
bounded. Of this, at leaft, we are certain, that when 
we have attempted to frame a pofitive idea of pure 
{pace, it has not been in our power to diveft that idea 
of limits. ‘ 'Thofe who can frame in their minds real 
and pofitive ideas wholly abftra€ted from every indi- 
vidual objet, may indeed perform in this way many 
feats above our abilities; but as we poffefs no fuch 
powers of abilration, every thing which we can call 
an idea is limited in the fame manner that th: object 
itfelf is limited from which the idea was derived.— 
Thus, the largeft expanfion that ever we beheld is the 
concave hemifphere; and when we try to form the 
largeft pofitive idea of pure fpace, all that we can do 
is to figure to ourfelves that concave empty of body. 
We may, indeed, fuppofe its diameter to be either a 
million or ten thoufand millions of miles ; and we may 
go on enlarging it adinfint um: but when we return from 
this procefs of intelleét to the contemplation of the ideal 
forms in the imagination, none of thefe forms appear 
to us larger or more extended than the hemifphere, 
which is the objeét of fenfe, and they all appear to be 

bounded, and bounded in the very fame way. 
With refpe& to the eternity of time, we think Dr 
Clarke equally miftaken as with refpe@ to the. infinity 
of fpace. Of time, indeed, we cannot properly fpeak- 
ing have any idea or mental form. Time, as we have 
O feen, is a mere relation, and is in itfelf the creature of 
can be the mind which has no external idiatum. It is fuggelt- 
vely 


te;and : ; % 
*" compared with the more permanent exiftence of other 


Law’s objects ; and therefore fucceffion is effential to it. But. 


y into nothing which has parts, whether co-exiftent, or in 
eas of $ 


x; lucceflion, can be politively infinite. For,‘ in an in-- 


Lime, ; $ S ; : 
b ity ‘finite feries of fucceflive generations of men, for in- 
¥y > 


ver. ftance, there will be feveral infinites that are parts of 
See al- one another, and by confequence one greater than an- 
fame other :. which (as has been well argued *) is an 
ae exprefs contradiction, fince the greater muft neceflari- 
f — ly bound the lefs, and exceed its limits by fo much as 
he it is greater than.it ;thatis, muft make it not infinite. 
| Uibe 2: 
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Infinite gencrations contain an infinitely greater infi- Of Infinity: 


ed, however, by the fleeting fucceffion of our ‘ideas,. 
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nity of particular men. An infinite number of men ee 
mutt have twice as many hands, and ten times as many me 
fingers, and fo on. Infinite time has an infinity of 
ages; thefe a much greater infinity of years, days, hours, 
&e. Space likewite (according to Dr Clarke). has 
three dimenfions, all infinite. It mult, therefore, 
contain an infinity of furfaces, an infinitely greater 
infinity of lines, and a fill infinitely greater infinity of 
phyfical points. The cafe is the fame in number it- 
felt, which, if we fuppofe it to contain an abfolute 
infinity of thoufands (and we may as well do that as 
imagine it to comprehend an infinity of units), it will 
contain ten times as many. hundreds, fifty times as 
many f{cores, and fo on. All this is only the inde fi» 
nitene/s of number, which we in vain attempt to turn 
into a pofitive infinite with which it is totally incom- 
patible. For let us add one to any of thefe infinite 
feries of generations, ages, lines, or numbers, which. 
we know to be always in our power, and if it was ab- 
folutely infinite befor€, here is one more than infinite. 
If it only becomes infinite now, then one finite added 
to another finite makes infinity. If it be no larger af- 
ter the addition than it was before, then one part 
added to another adds nothing ; all which are abfurdi- 
ties. The fame will appear, if we fubftra@ a part from. 

this fuppofed abfolute infinite, which may be done in 

any of the formentioned fubje@s, as well as in every 

thing which admits of parts, or may. be taken in 

pieces by the mind.” 22% 
*.. To this kind of reafoning Dr Clarke replies as fol~The ufual 


lows; ** To endeavour to prove that there cannot pof- reply to the: 


3 : ; ‘ forezoin 
fibly be any fuch thing as infinite time or Space, from... faings 


the impoffibility of an addition of finite parts ever com- {town 
poling or exhaulting an irifinite ; or from. the imagi- 
nary inequality-of the number of years; days, and hours, 
that would be contained in the one ; or of the miles, 
yards, and feet, that would be contained in the other, . 
is {uppofing infinites to be made up of numbers of 
finites ;. that is,. it is-fuppofing finite quantities to be 
aliquot ox confituent parts of inkinite, when indeed they 
are not fo, but do all equally, whether great or fall, 
whether many or few, bear the very fame proportion 
to an infinite,.as mathematical peints do to a line, or 
lines to a fuperticies, or as moments:do to time, that: 
is, none at all, No given number or quantity can be 
any aliquot or conflituent part of infinite, or:be compas - 
red at all with it, or bear any kind of proportion to it,. 
or-be the foundation .of any argument in any quettior « 
concerning it.” 

If it be indeed true, and it-is that for which we 
contend, that no given number or quantity can be any 
aliquot or conftituent part of infinice, or be compa- 
red at all with it ; then it undeniably follows, not that - 
miles, yards, and feet, are no conftituent parts of {pace ; 5 
or years, days, and hours, conflituent parts of time; 
but that {pace and time cannot poffibly be politive in- - 
finites. ‘Lhis, we fay, follows undeniably: for no- 
thing is more evident, than that .all quantities of the - 
fame’ kind, from the largeit to the leait, bear-a certain 
proportion to cach other; and upon the fuppofition . 
that {pace is a real extended thing, miles, yards, and — 
feet are included in it, and bear to it the relation of 
parts to awhole. ‘Lhe fame is true of time, days, .. 


and hours. To aflirm. (for no proof is offered), that 
alli 
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Of Infinity all finite quantities, whether great or {mall, whether 


and Eter- 
nity 
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many or few, do equally bear the very fame propor- 
tion to an infinite, as mathematical points do to aline, 
or as moments do to time, is plainly to beg the que- 


to be a peti- ftion—* that /pace confidered asa real extended thing 


tio principii, 


. 


is infinite ;”’ and to beg it, too, in oppofition to the com- 

mon fenfe and reafon of mankind. Mathematical 
points we all know to be nothing real, but merely ne- 
gations of extenfion ; but fuppoling {pace to be fome- 
thing real and extended, can any man perfuade him- 
felf that a mile or a million of miles of this {pace is 
likewife a mere negation of extenfion? With him 
who can bring himfelf to this perfuafion, we pretend not 
to argue. He is poffefled of faculties, whether true 
or falfe, of which we are deftitute. 

That finite quantities, whether great or {mall, do 
all equally bear the fame proportion to an infinite in 
power, is indeed true ; but it is no great difcovery : for 
fuch an infinite, as we have feen, is nothing but the 
continued pofibility of repeating the fame mental pre- 
cefs of addition or multiplication; and he who can go 
on for ever adding, in his own imagination, foot to 
foot, or hour to hour, will find it equally eafy to add, 
in the fame manner, league to league, or age to age. 
If he can perform the one operation, he muft like- 
wife have power to perform the other; and he cannot 
but perceive that it is as impoffible to come to an end 
of adding league to league, or age to age, as of add- 
ing foot to foot, or hour to hour; but then he mutt 
know that thefe leagues, feet, ages, and hours, are not 
real external things, but mere ideas and notions in his 
mind. If fuch powers of ideal multiplication and ad- 
dition be what Dr Clarke means by the ideas of {pace 
and time, it isindeed a contradiction to fuppofe either 
of them limited; for that is to fuppofe our powers 
different from what we know them to be by confciouf- 
nefs and experience. But to confound poqwer's with the 
objedis of thofe powers, is certainly very inacurate ; and 
to fuppofe, becaufe we can go on for ever adding one 
portion of ideal fpace or time to another, that therefore 
our ideas of {pace and time are in themfelves pofitively 
infinite, is a contradi@ion: for to an idea pofitively 
infinite, it is obvious that nothing can be added. Ei- 
ther, therefore, fpace and time do not imprefs us with 
the ideas of their pofitive infinity ; or we cannot have 
the power of adding league to league, and age to age, 
without end. 

-« But (faysthe Doftor), to fuppofe fpace removed, 
defiroyed, or taken wholly away, amounts to the ab- 
furd fuppofition of removing a thing from itfelf ; that 
is, if in your imagination you remove the whole of {pace, 
the whole of {pace will {till remain.” ‘True, every 
man has ideas of fpace treafured up in hisimagination, 
which the found. of the very word fpace will at all 
times bring into his immediate view 5 and whilft he 
has fuch ideas, it is impoffible that he fhould not have 
them; which is all the myftery of the matter, and 
amounts to nothing more than that a thing cannot be 
and not be at the fame inftant. When the Doctor 
affirms, that if «* you annihilate any part of {pace, that 
part will neceffarily remain, as appears by the unmoved 
fituation of the reft’’, we are not certain that we per- 
feéily underiland him. A man may furely think of 
a cubical inch without thinking of a foot or a yard; 
Ne 215. 


again confounding the powers of the. mind with the 
politive ideas of {pace, the fentence when explained 
will be feen to contain nothing to his purpofe. Every 
man has the power of contemplating in idea millions 
of miles, and millions of ages, and of adding mile to 
mile, and age to age, without end; and if he try to 
deprive himfelf of any part of this power, or to fix 
a limit to the mental procefs of addition, he will find 
that in fpite of himfelf his imagination will ramble be- 
yond the limit affigned, and that he has attempted an 
impoflibility. This, however, is fo far from being a 
proof that his ideas of fpace and time are pofitively 
infinite, that, as we have already obferved, it 1s a proof 


of the contrary. a4 


But (fay this great man and his followers) ‘¢ {pace Space yo 
and time are the /ine gua non of all other things and time ar@ 


all other ideas. ‘I'he fuppofal of the exiltence of any i 


non of ay 


thing whatever includes neceflarily a prefuppofition of the 
exiltence of /pace and time ;’? and therefore, if there be o:her 


any thing infinite and eternal, fpace and time muft ‘hings§) 


likewife be fo. 

To every corporeal fubftance, and every idea of fuch 
fubftance, fpace and time are indeed neceflary : for 
every body has extenfion and duration ; and every idea 
of a particular body, being nothing but a fecondary 
perception in the imagination or memory, muft have the 
{ame relation to imaginary extenfion, that~the object 
from which it was derived has to extenfion which is real.- 
Every idea, too, which remains in the imagination 
whilft a train of other ideas paffes fucceflively in view, 


or whilft external things are perceived to change, has 124 


real time. But will any man fay that con/cioufne/s, our there 


notion of power, our atts of willing, or even taffes, Pies } 


which 


founds, and fmells, are extended, or that the fuppofal of ny rela 
their exiltence neceffarily implies a prefuppolition of whate¥ 
the exiftence of fpace? We acquire our ideas of ex- {paces | 


tenfion and fpace by means of our fenfes of touch and 
fight ; and we learn from experience, that things ex- 
ternal and extended are the caufes of our fenfations of 
tafte, found, and fmell. The effets are in our minds 
clofely aflociated with the ideas of their caufes; and 
it is not perhaps eafy to think of a_ particular 
found, tafte, or {mell, without at the fame time 
thinking of the objeét by which it was at firft excited 
in the mind: but had we been originally formed with 
the powers of confcioufnefs, thinking, and willing, 
and with no other fenfes than thofe of talting, fmell- 
ing, and hearing, it is obvious that we never could 
have had the idea of /pace; and therefore, that idea 
cannot poflibly be neceflary to the prefuppofition of 
every thing elfe. To confcioufnefs, thinking, and will- 
ing, {pace is fo far from being necellary, that we 
cannot perceive any the mott diftant relation between 
them. It is not more difficult to conceive a part 
greater than the whole, than it is to conceive an ell of 
con/cioufnefs, of thought, or of will; nor is it in the 
power of any man to make jpace and /wecine/s coalefce 
in his mind fo as to form of the two fimple ideas one 
complex conception. ‘The very reverfe is the cafe 
with refpect to the objets of fight and touch. ‘The 
idea of every thing which we fee and handle neceffari- 


ly 


Part 
and he may fuppofe the inch taken away from the foot OF In‘in 
or the yard, and thefe ideal quantities fo much leflen- and Bg 
ed by the fubtraction, But if the Doctor be here 73 


——\ 


, 
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nfinity ly coalefces in the mind with the idea of {pace, nor ceflive duration evidently does, can be truly and pro- Infinity 


ane, ean we poflibly feparate the one.from the other; but erly infinite.”’ * and 
idan : It mutt indeed be confeffed, that the idea of fuccef- rity e? 


. the things which we fee and handle are neither infi- 
nite nor capable of infinity. fion fo infinuates itfelf into our ufual ideas of exiftence,* Intellec- 


a With refpec to time, the fame obfervations will be and is fo clofely conne&ted with the exiftence of alltval Sy/lem. 
found to be juft as with refpe& to fpace. Whatever finite beings, that we find it extremely difficult to ima- 
is liable to change, exifts in time and cannot be eter- gine the eternal exiftence of God, any otherwife than 
nal; but if there be any being immutable, and who as an eternally continued feries or fucceffion. Our 
‘views at once all things which to us are patt, prefent, conftant converfation with material objeéts, and the 
and to come, the exiftence of that being is not com- affociations thence arifing, make it almoft im poffible 
menfurable.with time. That fuch a being is poffible for us to confider things abftrated from time and 
‘no man can doubt, who reflects, that if we had one fpace; yet we have the evidence of experience and 
‘permanent idea invariably in the mind, we fhould ne- confcioufnefs, that an idea may be conceived without 
ver have acquired the motion of {ucceflion or of time; and relation to {pace and time, and that {pace and time 
‘that if there were adiually no change in nature there cannot be made to coalefce with fome of our notions, 
could not poffibly in nature be any fuch thing as time. The fame muft be true with refpect to infinity and 
Every man, therefore, who can conceive exiftence eternity ; for we have feen that neither {fpace, time, 
without change, muft be convinced, that “the fup- nor any thing elfe which confifts of parts, whether 
pofal of the exiftence of any thing whatever does not continuous or fucceffive, can be fuppofed to be pofi- 
neceffarily include the prefuppofition of the exiftence tively infinite, as the fuppofition implies the moft pal- 
of time; and that there may be an eternity diftin@ pable contradiGion. But that there may be perfect 
from time, as well as an infinity diftin@ from fpace ; power, perfect knowledge, and permanent invariable 
nay that nothing which is properly infinite and eternal exiftence, is fo far from implying any contradiétion, 

26 can poffibly occupy either {pace or time. that even we, whofe faculties are fo very narrow, can 

nityand If it be afked, what kind of infinity and eternity yet make fome advances towards the conception of 

Agen they are which have no relation to fpace andtime? fuch perfeétions. Thus, every man of common un- 


Cudworth, treading in the foot{fteps of the ancients, 
has long ago anfwered, that they are “ abfolute per- 
fection, and necelflary exiftence. For (fays he), in- 
Jinite underfianding and knowledge is nothing elfe but 
perfe& knowledge,which hath in it no defeé& ar mixture 
of ignorance, but knows whatfoever is knowable. In 
like manner, infinite power is nothing elfe but perfec 
power, which hath in it no defeét or mixture of im- 
‘potency—a power which can do every thing which is 
poflible or conceivable. Liaftly, infinity of duration, or 
eternity, 1s really nothing elfe but perfection, as inclu- 
ding in it necefary exiftence and immutability ; fo that it 
is a contradiction to fuppofe fuch a being to have had 
a beginning, to ceafe to be, or to fuffer or he affected 
by any change whatever. And becaufe infinity is 
perfection, therefore nothing which includes in its 
idea or effence any thing of imperfeétion, as every pofi- 
‘tive idea “of number, corporeal magnitude, and fuc- 
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derftanding knows that fome things are in themfelves 
poffible, and others impoflible, to be performed by 
any power. Of thefe poflibilities and impoffibilities 
a philofopher knows more than an illiterate man.; and 
one philofopher knows more than another. An intel- 
lect more perfeét knows more of them than any man 3 
and that intelle&t which knows them all muft be abfo- 
lutely perfe@, and incapable of improvement, becaufe 
it knows every thing which is to be known. The 
fame is true of perfeét power :—but we thall treat of 
real infinity and eternity more at large when we come 
to demonftrate the being and attributes of Gad. At 
prefent it is fufficient to have fhown, that nothing can 
be pofitively infinite but a being abfolutely perfea ; 
which never was not, which can produce all things 
poffible and conceivable, and upon: which all other 
things muft depend. 


AND THEIR POWERS. 


fore it is proper to diftinguith the being of which they 


are powers by another name than that of body. 228 
Of bodies there are various kinds poffefling variousProbably 

fenfible qualities; and from analogy it is reafonable tominds of 

conclude, that there may be various claffes of minds‘##erent 


Cuar. I. Of Minn in GENERAL. 


HE fécience of metaphyfics comprehends every 
| thing into the exiftence, nature, or caufes, of 


irders. 


which any mquiry may be made. But all things of 
which we have any notion or idea may be divided in- 
to mind and body, with their various powers, qualities, 
and adjuncts. By body is meant that which jis folid, 
extended, inert, and divifible; and its feveral adjuncts 
are fpace, motion, number, and time. The only mind 
with which we are. intimately acquainted is our own; 
and we know that it is poffeffed of the powers of fen- 
fation, perception, retention, confcioufnefs, reflection, 
reafon, and will. Thefe are totally different from ex- 


tenfion, folidity, Civifibility, and motion; and there- 


. 
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endowed with different kinds or degrees of power. 
For this indeed we have itronger evidence than that of 
analogy. Brute animals evidently poffefs the powers 
of perception and fpontaneity with fome degree of 
con{cioufnefs ; but as they appear not to refleé upon 
their own conduét, or to have their ations influenced 
by motives, their minds are inferior to ours, though 


flill perfectly diftin@ from mere extended, inert, and 
divifible fubftances. Mind, therefore, confidered with 
refpect to its powers, is evidently different from body 
confidered with refpeQ to its qualities. This is indeed 

- 4C a 
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Of eiowhe a truth which has feldom if ever been controverted ; 
in general. but it has been long and warmly difputed, Whether 


mind and body be not both compofed of the fame firft 
matter ? 


The ito ~ Hobbes fuppofed, that every material atom is en- 
hypothefis dowed with the faculty of fenfation(c); but that for 
of Hobbes want of memory each fenfation is momentaneous, be- 


refpectin 
mind. 
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Other ab- 


& ing inftantly and wholly effaced as foon as its caufe is 


removed. Thongh this hypothefis is too abfurd to re- 
quire a formal and laboured confutation, it may not be 
improper to obferve, that, if it were true, the hairs of 
a man’s head would feel extreme pain when pinched 
by the hot iron of the hair-dreffer ; and that the nails 
of his-fingers would be feverely tortured when under 
the operation of the knife or the rafp. 

Others have fuppofed that each atom of matter has 


furd hypo- a tendency towards {enfation and perception ; and that 


thefes. 
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when a fufficient number of thefe atoms are brought 
together in acertain order, the umiled tendencies pro- 
duce the adual powers which diftinguifh mind from 
grofs body. This fuppofition is if poffible more ab- 
furd than that of Hobbes. Senfation and perception 
are of fuch a nature, that a mere tendency towards them 
is inconceivable. A thing muft either be fenfible and 
percipient, or infenfible and inert: there is evidently 
no medium. Or if we could fuppofe each individual 
atom to have a éendency towards fenfation, it would by 
no means follow that a number of fuch atoms brought 
together in any poffible order would become one fen- 
tient, thinking, and ative being. A number of bodies 
laid upon an inclined plain have each a tendency to roll 
downwards ; but if the declivity of the plain be not 
fuch as that their feparate tendencies may overcome 
the refiftance oppofed-to each individual body by fric- 
tion, the united tendencies of all the bodies when brought 
together will not be able to overpower the refiftance 
of their united frictions. Juft fo is it with refpedt to 
fenfation and perception: If the tendency of one atom 
cannot overcome one degree of inertnefs, the tendency 
of a thoufand atoms will not overcome a thoufand de- 
grees of the fame inertnefs. 

We have juft mentioned thefe abfurd fuppofitions 


opinions at that our article might be complete: but it is proper 
eames to inform the reader, that, fo far as we know, neither 
€ fubject. oF them has for thefe many years been maintained by 


any philofopher of eminence either at home or abroad. 
The opinions on this fubjeé&t, which at prefent divide 
the republic of letters, are two; and thefe alone are 
worthy of examination. One party maintains, That 
perception, memory, reafon, and will, &c. are the 
powers of a being which muft be immaterial and indi- 
vifible: The other alleges, That as we know nothing 
of thefe powers but from our own confcioufnefs, and 
as we can trace them in ourfelves to the brain and no 
farther, we have no reafon to fuppofe that they are 
the powers of any fubftance diftin& from matter. Both 
parties, however, diftinguifh that which in man is the 


(c) Scio fuiffe philofophos quofdam, 


_aGtione etiam corporum aliorum, phantafma aliquod n 


eofdemque vires dodfos, qui corpora 
erunt : Nee video, fi natura fenfionis in reaGtione fola collocaretur, quomoDO refutart poffint, 


fubje& of thought from his external organs of fenfe, 
and agree to call it by the name of mind; though the 
one confiders it as compofed of the fame firft matter 
with the duit of the ground; whilft the other ‘believes 
it to have no property whatever in common with that 
matter. 

Were we to adopt fome of the ancient methods of 
philofophifing, this important queftion might be foon 
decided. A molt refpeétable writer, who has labour- 
ed to reftore the métaphyfics of Plato and Ariftotle, 
hopes to confute the materizlifts, by laying down what 
they muft think arbitrary definitions of mind and mat- 
ter, and then fhowing that the one is not the other. 
‘¢ In all the parts of the material world (fays he) there 
is a perpetual motion: For the celeftial badies move 
conftantly in one refpeét or another ; and all here be- 
low is in a continual viciffitude of generation and cor- 
ruption, which cannot be without motion. Now, where 
there is motion, there muft be fomething that moves: 
What is moved 1 call body ; what moves [ call mind.’ 
From this definition he undertakes to prove, that mind 
mutt be immaterial. ‘* That there is a relation be- 
tween moving and being moved (fays he), nobody can 
deny ; and the relation is no other than that of aéiion 
and pafion. But the nature of relation-is fuch, that 
it muft neceflarily be between two things at leaft; and 
it is further neceflary, that the two things related 
fhould exift together. Hence, if there be that which 
moves, there mult bea different thing that is moved 3 
and wherever the one is, the other muft neceflarily be; 
fo that nothing can move itfelf. This being eftablith- 
ed, I fay that what moves muft be either material or 
immaterial: for the one of thefe being the negation 
of the other, there can be no middle betwixt them ; 
becaufe a thing muft neceffarily de, or not de. If then 
it be immaterial, there is an end of the queftion : but 
if it be faid to be material, then I fay that it muft be 
moved itfelf before it can move any thing elfe ; for it 
is only in that way that body can move body. If 
then it muft be firft moved itfelf, but cannot itfelf 
move itfelf, what is it that moves it? If it be an- 
fwered, That it is another material mover, then I re- 
peat the fame queftion, to which the fame anfwer muft 
be given: and fo we have an infinite feries ®f material 
movers, without any beginning or principle of motion. 
Now this is abfurd, and contradictory to this firft 
principle of natural philofophy, admitted by all philo- 
fophers ancient and modern, That nothing can be produced 
without a caufet.”’ 


that mind is the only mover in the univerfe. It is 
needlefs to obferve, that in the very definitions and 
axioms upon which this reafoning is built, the thing to 
be proved is taken for granted: for if it be felf-evi- 


3 dents 


omnia fenfu predita effe fuftinu- 
Sed etfi ex re- 


afceretur ; illud tamen, remoto objecto, ftatim ceflaret. 
Nam nifi ad retinendum motum impreffum, etiam remoto. objecto, apta habeant organa, 
ita tantum fentient, ut nunguam fenfiffe fe recordentur. Senfioni ergo, que vulgo ita appellatur, 


ut habent animalia-;, 
neceffarie 


adheret memoria aliqua. Habbes’s Phyfic, cap. 25. {ets 5. 


Part Tf] 


Of Mind 
in general 


Ancien 
For the immateriality of the human mind, and of Metcpll 
every being endowed with the powers of perception/s+ 4 
and thought, the learned writer has better arguments$ 
but it is upon this chiefly that he refls his perfuafion, 


art IIT. 


pf Mind dent, that what moves is, in the author’s fenfe of the 
general. word, mind, that what is moved is body, and that nothing 
~ can move itfelf, all reafoning on the fubje@ is fuper- 
fluous. This, however, is fo far from being felf-evi- 
dent, that a materialift may reply, « every animal 
moves itfelf, and yet every animal is nothing more 
than a fyftem of matter.” This pofition, whether 
true or falfe, can neither be proved nor confuted by 
arguments d@ priori founded on general definitions. 
That animals move themfelyes, and that to the fenfes 
they appear to be nothing elfe than fyftems of matter, 
are facts which cannot be controverted. If we would 
know whether they have in them a principle of motion 
which is not material, we muft fubmit to the laws of 
(fee Locic); and by inveftigating the-ef- 
; qualities of matter, endeavour to afcertain whe- 
ee the ther a material fyftem can be rendered a@ive. That 
ure of 3 : 

i we ourfelves have active powers, we know by the moft 


is 
epro- * : 
4 method induétion 
invefti- {ential 


complete of all evidence, viz. con{cioufnefs of their 
energies; and it has been already fhown, that fuch 
powers as we experience in ourfelves cannot exift but 
in a fubje& pofleffed of will and underftanding. The 
queftion therefore to be firft decided between the ma- 
terialifts and immaterialifts is, Whether the powers of 
con{fcioufnefs, underftanding, and will, can refult from 
the particular organifation of a fyftem of matter? If 
| they can, we have no reafon to attribute them in man 
to any other fource: If thefe powers appear necefla- 
rily to require an immaterial principle for their fup- 
port, it will probably be granted, that an immaterial 
principle is the fource of every power and every mo- 
tion in the univerfe ; and the do@rine of mind, in the 
firi€teft fenfe of the word, will be fufficiently efta- 
blifhed. 


Cuap. IL. Of the SupsTance of the HuMAn 
Minp. 


Tue moft celebrated materialift of this or perhaps 
of any other age is Dr Prieftley ; who having in his 

23 : 5 A . ee 
uments OWN Imagination divefted matter of folidity, and res 
the im- duced it to mere centres of attraction and repulfion, 
criality obferves, that ‘if one kind of /ulflance be capable of 
he hu- f{upporting all the known properties of man ; that is, if 

mind, ; eae Z 

thofe properties have nothing in them that is abfolute- 
ly incompatible with one another; we fhall be obliged 
to conclude (unlefs we openly violate the rules of phi- 
lofophifing, which will not authorife us to multiply 
caufes or kinds of fubftance without necefity), that no 
other kind of fubftance enters into his compofition ; 
the fuppofition being manifeftly unnecefjary, in order to 
account for any appearance whatever.—All the pro- 
perties that have hitherto been attributed to matter, 
| may be comprifed under thofe of attraGtion and repul- 
| fion. Befides thefe, man is poffeffed of the powers of 
Jenfation or perception, and thought. But if, without gi- 
ving the reins to our imaginations, we fuffer owrfelves 
to be guided in our inquiries by the fimple rules of 


(p) When Dr Prieftley mentions the extenfion of corporeal fubftance, it muft be remembered that he does 


not mean the extenfion of any real thing poffeffed of an independent exiftence. 
to the /phere or the combination of {pheres of atéraétion and repulfion. 
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philofophifing above mentioned, we muft neteffarily Of the Sub- 
conclude, that thefe powers alfo may belong to the, fiance of 


é the Human 
fame fubftance that has alfo the properties of attrac- Aging. 


‘tion, repulfion, and extenfion(v), which I as well as —yaed 


/ 


others call by the name of matter. The reafon of the 
conclufion is fimply this, that the powers of fenfation 
or perception and thought, as belonging to man, have 
never been found but in conjunction with a certain 
organifed fyftem of matter; and therefore that thofe 
powers neceffarily exilt in and depend upon fuch a 
fyftem. This at leaft muft be our conclufion, till it 
can be fhown that thefe powers are incompatible with 
the other known properties of the fame fubftance ; and 
for this I fee no fort of pretence.” 

This is what Dr Prieftley calls the proper and dis 
re&@ proof that the fentient principle in man is the ma- 
terial fubftance of the brain; and he enforces it by the 
following obfervations: “* Had we formed a judgment 
concerning the neceflary feat of thought by the cir- 
cumitances that wniverfally accompany it, which is our 
rule in all other cafes, we could not but have conclu. 
ded that in man it is a property of the nervous Siftems 
or rather of the brain ; becaufe, as far as we can judgey 
the faculty of thinking, and acertain ftate of the brain, 
always accompany and correfpond to one another's 
which is the very reafon why we believe that any pro- 
perty is inherent in any fubftance whatever. ‘There 
is no inftance of any man retaining the faculty of 
thinking when his brain was deftroyed ; and whenever 
that faculty is impeded or injured, there is {ufficient 
reafon to believe that the brain is difordered jn pros 
portion; and therefore we are néceflarily led to cons 
fider the latter as the feat of the former. Moreover, 
as the faculty of thinking in general ripens and comes 
to maturity with the body, it is alfo obferved to decay 
with it ; and if, in fome cafes, the mental faculties 
continue vigorous when the body in general is en- 
feebled, it is evidently becaufe in thofe particular cafes 
the drain is not much affected by the general caufe of 
weaknefs. But, on the other hand, if the brain alone 
be affected, as by a blow on the head, by atual pref 
fure within the fkull, by fleep, or by inflammation, 
the mental faculties are univerfally affeGed in propor- 
tion. Likewife, as the mind is affected in confequence 
of the affections of the body and brain, fo the body is 
liable to be reciprocally affedted by the affeGtions of 
the mind, as is evident in the vifible efe@s of all ftrong 
paflions, hope or fear, love or anger, joy or forrow, 
exultation or defpair. Thefe are certainly irrefragable 
arguments, that it is properly no other than one and 
the fame thing that is fubjeét to thefe affections, and 
that they are neceflarily dependent upon one another, 
In fact, there is juft the fame reafon to conclude, that 
the powers of fenfation and thought are the neceflary 
refult of a particular organization, as that found is 
the neceflary refult of a particular concuffion of the 
air. For in both cafes equally the one conttantly ac- 
companies the other; and there is not in nature a 


4Cz ftronger 


The extenfion belongs wholly 
The centre itfelf, which attra@s and re» 


pels, he repeatedly affirms not to have the dimenfions even of a phyfical point ; and he fometimes feems te 
catertain a doubt whether it be any thing more than a mere relative notion. 
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Of the Sub- ftronger argument for a_neceflary conne&tion or any 
ftance of caufe and any effect. To adopt an opinion different 


the Human 
Mind. 
we —— fact to fupport it. 
* Difquif- 
tions on 
Matter and 


Spirit, 


from this, is to form an hypothefis without a fingle 
99 *& 

Though the ingenious author thinks, that if there 
be any foundation for the eflablithed rules of philofo- 
phifing, this reafoning ought to be conclufive, he yet 
fubjoins, for the greater fatisfaction of his readers, 
fome additional arguments, or rather, as he fays, di- 
flinG illuftrations of the great argument. They are 
as follows: 

1 “That the faculty of thinking neceffarily de- 
pends, for its exercife at lealt,, upon a ftock of ideas, 
about which it is always converfant, will hardly be 
queftioned by any perfon. But there is not a fingle 
idea of which the mind is poffefled but what may be 
proved to have come to it from the bodily fenfes, or to 
have been confequent upon the perceptions of fenfe. 
The notion, therefore, of the poffbility of thinking in 
man, without an organized body, is not only deftitute 
of all evidence from aétual appearances, but is dire¢tly 
contrary to them; and yet thefe appearances ought 
alone to guide the judgment of philofophers. 

2. “ The only reafon why it has been { o ear- 
neitly contended for, that there is fome principle 
in man that is not material, is, that it might fubfift, 
and be capable of fenfation and aGion, when the body 
is dead. But if the mind was naturally fo independ- 
ent of the body, as to be capable of fubfifling by it- 
felf, and even of appearing to more advantage, after 
the death of the body; it might be expected to dif- 
cover fome figns of its independence before death, and 
efpecially when the organs of the body were obitruct- 
ed, fo as to leave the foul more at liberty to exert 
itfelfy as in a ftate of fleep or /wooning, which mutt re- 
{erable the ftate of death; in which it is pretended 
that the foul is moft of all alive, moft active, and vi- 
gorous. But judging by appearances, the reverfe of 
all this is the cafe. 


3. If the mental principle was, in its own nature, im- 


material and immortal, all its particular faculties would 
be fo too; whereas we fee that. every faculty of the 
mind without exception is liable to be impaired, and 
even to become wholly extiné, before death. Since, 
therefore, all the faculties of the mind, feparately taken, 
appear to be mortal, the fubftance or principle inwhich 
they exift muft be pronounced to be mortal too. 

4. * If the fentient principle in man be immaterial, 
it can have no extenfion; it can neither have length, 
breadth, nor thicknefs; and confequently every thing 
within it, or properly belonging to it, mutt be /mple 
and indivifible. Let us now confider how this notion 
agrees with the phenomena of fenfation andideas. It 
will not be denied, but that fenfations or ideas pro- 
perly exift in the foul, becaufe it could not otherwife 


retain them, fo as to. continue to perceive and think 


after its feparation from the body. Now, whatever 
jdeas are in themfelves, they are evidently produced 
by external objects, and mutt therefore correfpond to 
them; and fince many of the abjects or archetypes 
of ideas are divifible, it neceffarily follows, that the 
ideas themfelves are divifible alfo. But, how is it pof- 
fible that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) 
that is divifible, fhould be contained in a fubftance, be 
the nature of it likewifle what it may, that is indrwi/ible? 


If ‘the archetypes of ideas have extenfion, the ideas Of the Su 
which are expreflive of them, «and are a¢tually produ- flance o 
; : : the Hum 
ced by them according to certain mechanical laws,” ring. 
mult have extenfion likewife; and therefore the mind 
in which they exift, whether it be. material or imma- 
terial, muft have extenfion alfo. But how any thing: 
can have extenfion and yet be im material, without coin- 
ciding with our idea of mere empty /pace, 1 know not.” 
To the argument, which is here chiefly infifted on 
as being agreeable to the eftablifhed rules of philofo- 
phifing, a very able reply has been made, which we 
fhall give in the words of its elegant and {pirited au- 
thor. But before we attempt to dig up the founda- 
tion of the Doétor’s fyftem, it may not be improper 
to demolith, if poffible, the additional buttrefies by. 
which it is ftrengthened. An experienced general,. 
before he ftorm a citadel which he knows to be ftrong- 
ly fortified and fkilfully defended, will take care to. 
raze every lefs important redoubt from which the 
enemy might annoy him in his rears. ‘ 
Becaufe the faculty of thinking in general ripens, Antica 
comes to maturity, and decays with the body, and 
the body on the other hand is affected by the affec- 
tions of the mind, the Doétor affirms that we have 
the fame reafon to conclude, that the powers of fen- 
{ation and thought are the neceflary refult of a par 
ticular organifation, as that found is the neceffary re, 
fult of a particular concuffion. of the air. This argu- 
ment is conclufive only upon the fuppofition that there 
is no pofitive evidence whatever for the immateriality 
of the being which is the fubject of thought. If the 
other reafonings for the materiality. and immateriality 
of the mind be of equal weight, this argument ought 
doubtlefs to turn the baldnce; but if there be the 
{malleft preponderancy in behalf of the immaterialifts, 
it is a mere begging of the queflion. to attempt to 
countera& it by any inference which can be drawn 
from the mutual affeGtions of the body and mind. If 
two fuch heterogeneous beings as an immaterial mind 
and an érganifed body can ‘be fuppofed united in one 
perfon, they mutt neceflarily affect each other ; and. 
to affirm, on account of this reciprocal affection, that 
they are one and the Jame, is equally abfurd as to fay. 
that an eleGtrician and his. apparatus are ove and the 
fame. Dr Prieftley himfelf did not at firft perform 
his ele@rical experiments with fo much eafe as after 
he had acquired facility by long practice, nor could 
he even yet perform them fo-neatly with a bad as with 
a. good apparatus. ; 
That which the Do@or calls the firft illuftration 
of his argument might be admitted, and the force of 
the argument itfelf be confiftently denied. Some kind 
of organifed body may be neceffary to the mind as an. | 
inftrument without which it could’ not exert its fa- 
culties ; but it would certainly be rafh to infer that 
the mind mutt therefore be a fyftem of matter. An 
anvil «nd a hammer are neceflary to the exercife of 
the black{mith’s art ; but what would be thought of 
him who fhould from this fa&t conclude, that the 
black{mith himfelf muft be a fyftem of iron? This, 
therefore, inftead of illuftrating the great argument, 
feems to be, wholly foreign from the quetftion: in de- y Cove 
bate ; and it has in fa&t been admitted by Dr Price*s j.ndem 
and thoufands of others who reject the dottrine of with D 
meterialifm, as an impious abfurdity. ‘The fecond il- Prigfl 
luftration - 


are IIT. me WT ATP ee 


‘the Sub- luftration, however, is more to the purpofe; and as 
Rance of it is not new, we fhall give it an old anfwer. 
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thor’s notions of mind and.ideas differ in fome refpects Of the ps 
from our own, we fhall examine this objection to the ftance o 


dered for the time ufelefs, can tranfmit no informa- 
tion to it. Why, however, does it not reafon and 
think about fomething or other ? Becaufe, all the marks 
by which things are remembered, being for the pre- 
fent choked up or difordered, the remembrance of 
thofe objec?s about which it 1s wont to employ itfelf, 
and even of the words (or other figns) in which it ufes 
to reafon, and to preferve the deductions and conclu- 
fions it makes, is all fufpended at leaft for the time ; 
and fo its tables being covered, its’ books clofed, and 
its tools locked up, the requifites for reafoning are 
wanting, and no fubject offers itielf to exercife its 
thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportunity 
to take in Aigher objects and more refined matter for 
contemplation. And, to conclude, if it be demand- 
ed, Why any one fhould imagine that the foul may 
think, perceive, act, after death, when it doth not do 
this in fleep, &c.? the anfwer is, Becaufe thofe inclo- 
fures and. impediments which occalioned the foremen- 
tioned intermiffions, and thofe great limitations under 
which it labours at all times, will be removed with its 
enlargement out of the body. When it fhall in its proper 
xehicle be let go, and take its flight into the open 
fields of heaven, it will then he bare to the immediate 
impreffions of objects: And why fhould not thofe im- 
preflions which affected the nerves, that moved and 
affeted the vehicle and foul in it, afed the vehicle im- 
mediately when they are immediately made upon it, 
without the interpofition of the nerves? The hand 
which feels an obje@ at the end of a /laff, may cer- 
tainly be allowed to feel the fame much better by im- 
mediate conta without the ftaff.” 

The opinion, that the foul is united to fome fine ve- 
hicle, which dwells with it in the brain, and goes off 
with it at death, was not peculiar to Mr Wollafton) 
It was thought extremely probable by Dr Hartley, 
and fhall be fhown afterwards to have been a very an- 
cient opinion; but we do not quote it at prefent as 
either well or ill founded, but only as fufficient, in 
conjunction with the reafoning of its author, to ob- 
viate the force of Dr Prieftley’s fecond illuftration of 
his argument for the materiality of mind, provided 
the argument itfelf be not more powerful than any 
which the immaterialifts can bring again{t it. 

‘The Doétor’s third illuftration we have already ob- 
viated, when we accounted for the mind and the body 
mutually affecting each other ; and we might refer to 
Dr Price’s anfwer (£) to the fourth, as being, in our 
opinion, a full, confutation of it: But as that au- 


think cannot be controvertéd ; and if fo, every thing, 


in that principle mult be fimple and indivifible. Thus 
far we agree with Dr Prieftley ; but with refpe.2 to 
what follows we differ from him entirely. The agi- 
tation in the brain, which is the immediate caufe of 
fenfation, muft indeed correfpond to the impreffion 
ab extra by which it is produced, and therefore mult 
have the property of extenfion; but that agitation, 


whatever it be, is not itfelf fenfation any more than - 


a bludgeon is a blow or a {word is a wound. Dr 


Prieftley, indeed, in anfwer to Dr Price, affirms, that, .. 


according to Hartley’s theory, ideas are only vibra- 
tions in the brain ; but whoever fhall take the trouble 
to examine that theory himfelf, will not find that its 
author ever advances fuch an opinion, or confiders 
vibrations as any thing more than the inftruments by 
which fenfations and ideas are excited in the fentient 
principle. 
repeated, is nothing elfe than a fainter fenfation: but 
no fenfation, from whatever caufe itmay proceed, is it- 


‘felf extended; nor could we, without memory, the 


reafoning faculty, and the power of local motion, have 
acquired from mere fenfe any notion of extenfion at 


all: (See fect. 3. chap. i. Part I.) Senfations and ideas - 


are thofe appearances (if we may fo fay), which vibra- 
tions or fome other motion in the brain excite in the 


mind ; but a Aa/f appearance is an abfurdity. A man » 


may view alfa tree with his eyes, and he may con- 


template the idea of half a tree in his mind ; but he can-. 


not have halfa view or half an idea of any thing. Sen- 
fations and ideas refult from the mutual agency of the 
brain and fentient principle upon each other; and if 
the agency of the brain-be vibration, more of it may 
vibrate at one time than at anocher: but furely the 
mere relation between its agency at any time and the 
agency of the mind, can neither have extenfion nor 
be divifible ; for who ever thought of extending or 
dividing relations? On this fubjeCt it-is extremely 
difficult to write with perfpicuity and precifions and 
what we have faid may very pofhbly be mifunderftood. 
Our notion is to ourfelves clear and determinate ; but 
language which was not invented by metaphyficians, 
wants words in which it may be properly exprefled. 
Perhaps the reader may underiland what we mean, 
when we fay that a fenfation or an idea is the inftanta- 
neous effect of the mutual agency of the brain and 
fentient principle. Of this we think every man, by 
a little attention, may be perfectly convinced, though 
it-may be impoffible ever to* difcover the precife na- 

3 ture 


(2) In Difquifitions, px. 37 and 102, it is aflerted, that ideas are certainly divifible. ‘'This feems to me very 
abfurd. It would be as proper to affert ideas to be hard or round. The idea of an objet is the apprehen- 


fion, view, or notion of it; and how can this be divifible? Perception is a fingle and indivifible aét. The. 
objet perceived may be divilible.; but the perception of it by the mind cannot be fo. 


It is faid in page 95, that 


if ideas are not things diftind from the mind, a mind with ideas and a mind without ideas would be the Jame.—i main- 
tain, that ideas are not diftin&. from: the mind, but «its conceptions; or not things themfelves, but notions of 
How does it follow from hence, that a mind with or without ideasis the fame? It would feem that 


Gorre/pondence between Dr Price and Dr. Prieflley. 


things. 
this follows much more from the contrary aflertion.”’ 


A real and proper idea, as we have often 


forge _ Why do not we perceive external objeéts in our doétrine of the immaterialifts upon principles Wiech mee 
a fleep or ina fevoon? “ Becaufe (fays Mr Wollaiton), we believe Dr Prieftley more inclined to admit. ‘ ; 

Peligion © “YenE pafages are become impracticable, the windows That the fentient principle in man, if it be imma- 

Nature fhut, and the nerves being obftructed, or fornchow ren- terial, can have no extention, is a truth which we 

elincated 
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Ofthe Sub-ture of this agency ; and if fo, it is plain that fenfa- them, in the words of its author. “ I readily ac- Of the Suk 
Bhs: atl tions and ideas cannot be divided, for no inftantaneous knowledge (fays this {pirited effayift*), that the power : a 
Mind. effect of anykind is divifible. A fenfation,and of courfe of fenfation or perception never having been found but 
femme a fimple and original idea, neither has extenfion itfelf, in conjunction with a certain organifed {y{tem of matter, 
we ought, as philofophers, te conclude that this power Effays 


nor fuggefts the netion of extenfion ab extra. By 
running the hand or any other member along a folid  neceflarily exifts in, and refults from, that organized fy- Philo/ophi- 
ftem, unlefs it can be fhown to be incompatible with «/) “or 


body, we feel continued refiftance: this feeling, or Pg ys 
the idea of this feeling, becomes in time fo clofely affo- other known properties of the fame fub{tance. On the arp, we : 


ciated with all our fenfations of touch and fight, that 
the one cannot be feparated from the other; and thefe 
affociations are what Dr Prieftley calls extended ideas. 
Upon the whole then, we think it apparent, that our 
fenfations, and the relicts of our fenfations, are unex- 
tended and indivifible, (r); and that though they fug- 
geft tous the exiftence of extended things ad extra, 
the fentient being may be unextended and indivifible. 


other hand, it muft be admitted, that conftant con- 
junction implies aecefary connection only when reafons 
cannot be difcovered to prove the conjun¢tion to be ac- 
cidental and arbitrary. In the prefent inftance, it is 
alleged, that difcerptibility is a property of matter ab- 
folutely incompatible with the property of fenfation 
or perception ; or in other words, that fenfation is a 
power or property incapable of divifion. 


Having thus examined Dr Prieftley’s auxiliary ar- 
guments for the materiality of mind, we new proceed 
to confider his main and direct proof. To this, as we 
have obferved, fo able a reply has been made, that it 
would be injuftice to our readers not to lay it before 


power of the entire fyftem is clearly nothing more than > oof that 
the fum or aggregate of the powers of all the parts, the fentien 
it neceffarly follows, that the primary particles of which principle i 
the fyftem is compofed muft, upon the material hypo- “eh fvitel 
thefis, poffefs diftin€&t powers of fenfation ; and that eo 2 — 


of matter, 
thofe 7 


(Fr) We affirm this only of Auman fenfations and ideas, becaufe thefe are the only fenfations and ideas 
of which we are confcious, and about which we can reafon. Other animals are fentient as well as man, 
and appear to have their fenfations excited by impreffions ab extra; but whether in every fpecies of animals 
a fingle impreffion excites but one fenfation common to the whole animal, or different fenfations which are 
felt each by a different faculty or fentient principle, is a queftion which we are not able to anfwer. We 
make this remark, beeaufe from the phenomena of fenfation in the earth-worm and other reptiles, fome 
philofophers of eminence having fuppofed, that in thefe creatures the fentient faculty belongs to the mate- 
rial fyftem, and is divifible with it; have thence concluded, we think rafhly, that all arguments for the 
immateriality of the human mind are founded merely on our ignorance. We call this conclufion rafh,; be- 


~caufe, though we know perfe@tly what a human fenfation is, we have fo little knowledge of the nature of 
fenfation in worms, that what may be true of the one principle of fenfation may be falfe of the other. 


In- 
deed, if we are to judge from the phenomena, this is actully the cafe. It appears from experiments made 
by Abbé Spallanzani and others, that if a certain number of rings be cut off either from the anterior or 
pofterior part of a worm, or even from both, the remainder will not only continue to live and be fentient, 
but will alfo regenerate a new head and a new tail, and become again a complete worm. Nothing like this takes 
‘place in man or in the higher orders of animals; and therefore, were it certain that the fentient principle in 
the worm is diffufed through the whole fyftem and divifible with it, we could not infer that the principle 
of fuch fenfations as we are confcious of, is likewife extended and divifible. It is, however, fo far from being 
certain that the fentient principle is diffufed through the whole worm, that nothing neceffarily follows from 
this fa&t, but that its feat is at fome diftance from either extremity. Nay, were it true, as ‘perhaps it is, 
that a worm may be fo divided, as that each of the two feGtions {hall retain life, fenfation, and this repro- 
dutive power, we would not therefore be authorifed to conclude that the fentient principle is one, eo-ex- 
tended and divifible with the material fyftem. The earth worm, like many other reptiles, being an herma- 
phrodite, which unites in itfelf both fexes, may poflibly confift of two animated fyftems; which though 
united by fome bond of connection, by which fenfation is communicated from the one to the other, are 

yet in themfelves perfeGtly diftin&. Should this, upon proper’ inveltigation, be found to be the cafe; and 
fhould it likewife be found; that when a worm is divided into three or more parts, only one or two of thefe 
parts continue to live, there would be no room whatever for fuppofing that even in thefe creatures the 
principle of, fenfation is extended and divifible. In the mere power of reproducing amputated parts, 

when that power is confidered by itfelf, there is nothing more wonderful than in the growing of the’ 
nails of our fingers or the hairs of our heads. The only thing which feems to militate againft the fimpli- 

city of the principle of fenfation in worms, is the continuance of life, &c. with both parts of a worm when cut 

into two by a knife or pair of f{ciflars; but it a worm be found to have two feats of fenfation analogous to the brain 

in higher animals, and if it be likewife found that life continues only in fuch feétions as retain at leaft one 

feat of fenfation, the fentient principle in the worm may be as fimple and indivifible ae in any animal 

whatever. We neither wifh nor expe& much ftrefs to be laid upon thefe hints and conjeGtures. Should they 

induce any of our phyfiological readers, who have leifurc, and are at the fame time fkilled in philofophy, 

properly fo called, to inftitute a fet of experiments upon worms, and fuch reptiles, and to trace apparent 

effects to their heigher caufes, they might eventually lead to important difcoveries. In the mean time, it is 

fufficient for our purpofe to obferve, that whatever be the fentient principle or principles in the earth-worm, 

it is obvious that the whole animal cannot in any cafe be confcious, as man undoubtedly is, of one individual 
Jenfation ; and that therefore no arguments built upon the phenomena accompanying fenfation in wornas, 

ean be of any importance in the controverfy about the materiality or immateriality of the human mind. 
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the er thofe powers combined conttitute the indivifible power 
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of fenfation belonging to the fyftem; or, in other 
words, that the indivifible power of fenfation is a divi- 
file power, nay, an infinitely divifible power, if mat- 
ter be, as philofophers in general allow, an infinitely di- 
vifible fubftance—a conclufion obvioufly and grofsly ri- 
diculous. We are then compelled to acknowledge, 
that fenfation or perception is not the property of a 
material fubftance ; 2. e. if the common mode of ex- 
preflion be retained, it is the property of an immate- 
rial fubftance ; or, to avoid verbal contention, it is a 
property not refulting from, or neceflarily conneéted 
with, the organical fyftem, but a property wholly fo- 
reign, fuperinduced, and adventitious. (c) 

«« Tn oppofition to this reafoning, the materialifts 
affirm, that entire fyftems may poffefs, and they think 
themfelves warranted to pronounce that organized fy- 
flems of matter actually do poffefs, powers effentially 
different from thofe which inhere in the feveral parts. 
Amongtt various familiar though ftriking illuftrations of 
this truth, it has been faid, that a rofe poffeffes the 
property of fweetnefs or fragrance, a globe the pro- 
perty of fphericity, a harpfichord the property or 
power of producing~ harmony, agua regia the proper- 
ty of diffolving gold, &c. though the component par- 
ticles of thefe different organized fyftems are them- 
felves totally deftitute of the powers and properties 
here enumerated. 

«« The immaterialifts, in reply, affert, that it is not 
only falfe in faé&, but a direct contradiGion, and an 
abfolute impoffibility in the nature of things, that a 
fyftem fhould poffefs any property which does not 
inhere in its component parts. To affert that the 
power of the whole is the fum or aggregate of the 
powers of all the parts, is an identical and felf-evident 
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propofition, the whole and all the 
precifely fynonymous, Whoever, therefore, calls in 
queftion the truth of this axiom, muft maintain that 
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the power of the whole is fomething different from the mye 


power of all the parts, ze. that the power of the 
whole is not the power of the whole. 

“¢ It will be eafy to demonitrate the correfpondence 
ef facts with this plain and fimple theory. For this 
purpofe, it is neceflary to obferve, that the properties 
of matter, or what are generally denominated fuch, 
may be divided into real and nominal, which Locke 
and others have called primary and fecondary qualities. 
Figure, magnitude, and motion, are qualities really in- 
herent in matter ; but figure, magnitude, and motion, 
eternally varied, can produce only different combina- 
tions of figure, magnitude, and motion, ‘There are 
alfo powers, or qualities, vulgarly contidered a5 inhe- 
rent properties of matter organically difpofed, which 
are really and truly qualities or affections of the men- 
tal or percipient principle, and have noexiftence when 
not perceived. Thus the {weetnefs or fragrance of the 
rofe, confidered as mere fweetnefs and fragrance, can 
be nothing but an affection of the mind; confidered 
as a quality of the rofe, they can mean nothing more 
than a certain arrangement, configuration, and motion 
of parts, which in fome inexplicable manner produces 
the fenfation of fweetnefs. In this inftance, therefore, 
the power of the whole is plainly the aggregate of the 
powers refiding in the parts, by the motion and or- 
ganization of which a certain effect is produced upon 
a foreign and percipient fubftance. 

«« But a globe, we are told, poffeffes the property 
of fphericity, though not a fingle particle amongtt. 
that infinite number of which the globe is con» 


ftituted is itfelf of a {pherical form. The fallacy 


of 


(c) This argument is not new. It was long ago urged by Dr Clarke againft Mr Dodwell ; and fome of 


our readers may not be ill pleafed to fee it ftated by fo mafterly a reafoner: ‘¢ That the foul cannot poflibly 
be material, is demonftrable from the fing'e confideration of bare fenfe or confcioufnefs. For matter being .a 
divifible fubftance, confifting always of feparable, nay of aétually feparate and diftin&t parts, it is plain that un- 
lefs it were effentially confcious, in which cafe every particle of matter muft confift of innumerable feparate 
and diftin& confcioufneffes, no fyftem of it, in any poflible compofition or divifion, can be an individual con- 
{cious being. For fuppofe three or three hundred particles of matter, at a mile or any given diftance one 
from another, is it poflible that all thefe feparate parts fhould in that ftate be one individual confcious being 2 
Snppofe then all thefe particles brought together into one fyftem, fo as to touch one another, will they there- 
by, or by any motion or compofition whatfoever, beeome one whit lefs truly diftin@ beings than they were: 
when at the greateit diftance ? How then can their being difpofed in any poffible fyftem make them one indi- 
vidual confcious being ? If you will fuppofe God by his infinite power fuperadding confcioufnefs to the united! 
particles, yet flill thefe particles being really and neceffarily as diftin& beings as ever, cannot be ¢hem/elves the 
fubje@ in which that individual confcioufnefs inheres ; but the confcioufnefs can. only be fuperadded by the ad-- 
dition of fomething, which in all the particles mutt ftill itfelf be but one individual being. ‘The foul, there-- 
fore, whofe power of thinking is undeniably one individual confcioufnefs, cannot poffibly be a material fub- 
ftance.”’ Clarke’s Letter to Mr Dodwell, 2d edition. ; 

That the fame mode of reafoning was known to the ancients, Cudworth has fhown by numerous quotations$: 
and as an argument certainly lofes nothing by antiquity, or by having occurred to thinking men in: diftant: 
ages, we fhall lay before our readers two paflages from Plotinus, of which the extra& from Clarke’s letter- 
Sointy ¥s we are perfuaded it was not borrowed by the author) muft be confidered as little more than a: 
parap raftical tranflation. TL TOLVUY PnTOUTIY, Ob THY bu yny capa esas AEyovlEes, mpalov peev wept ExceoTou MEpous THs YUN - 
THS EV TO KU]@ TOMATI, TOTEPOY EXACT TOV LU UNV, 0. ETTL. KOE H OMY} MOL MAALY TOU MEpOUS TO xeepos; udev apa ro penyeGos GuveGaAAETO TH OUT ce 
evince? xarlos eDelye Wocou Tivos Ovlog* HANA XAE OAOV HORAK HN, OMEP THMATL WapEtvaL AduUVaTOV, EV TALLOT: TO.AVTO OAOV. EVEL, KL TO KEPIS.0 
wtp TO Odov, Urapyetv? ec Se Exactov Tov Kepwv, ov Luyny gnoouciv, cE aluxyav tuyn aulois umapker. En. IV. Lib. ytimo. Cap. 5. 

The fame argument is elfewhere ftated thug: «ds Exactov Conv EXOl, KOE EV Oe pHEs?-es de pndevoc aulav Conv & xovios n ruv0so.. 
BéMainKe Sony, clowov’ wardrov de aduvalov cumpopnasy comaray Canv. epyaterbar, xu vouy yevvay ra avonla. Ln. UV, Lid. 7. Cap. 
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nature, a cafe which bears the leaft analogy to that peace 
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evidently the fum or aggregate of the curvilinear or 
convex parts which compofe its furface ; and the pro- 
perty of the whole is neither more nor lefs than the 
combined properties of all its parts. No one doubts, 
that by new compofitions or arrangement of material 


“particles poffeffing magnitude, figure, and motion, an 


“which it may be neceflary to apply new names. 


endlefs diverfity of phenomena may be produced, to 
New 


names, however, do not conftitute new properties ; 


-and though we give to a globe the appellation of an 


entire fyftem, and afcribe to it the property of f{pheri- 
city, we know at the fame time that it is really nothing 
more than a collection of thoufands of millions of par- 
ticles, a¢tually feparate and diftin@, arranged in that 
particular form which we denominate fpherical. But 


~this can never be regarded as in the remoteft manner 


analogous to the creation of the power of perception, 


in confequence of a certain organical arrangement or 


ifpofition of impercipient: particles. Though fphe- 
ricity is, indeed, the property of the entire fphere, 
yet every part of the fphere, if divided, poffeffes its 
fhare of fphericity. But if the percipient principle 
be divided, what would become of the power of per- 
ception? A fphere equally divided becomes two he- 


.mifpheres ; does a perception, when divided in like 
“manner, become two demi-perceptions ? 


smonic founds. 


<¢ The fame reafonings may eafily be transferred, and 
applied to the harpfichord. Can any one be abfurd 
enough to afiirm that the power of harmony -refides 
in the harpfichord, as the power of perception does 
in the mind 2 After the utmoft fill of the artificer 
has been exerted, we difcover nothing more in the 


harpfichord than new modifications of the old proper- 
ties of figure, magnitude, and motion, by means of 
which certain vibrations are communicated to the air, 
“which, conveyed by the medium of the auditory 
nerves to the fenforium, produce the fenfation of har- 


Thefe new modifications are therefore, 
attended, indeed, with new and very wonderful ef- 
feéts; but then thofe effe€ts are produced upon, and 
are themfelves modifications of, the fentient or perci- 


“pient faculty. And though it is wholly incomprehen- 


fible to us in what manner thefe effects, that is, thefe 


_[enfations, ave produced, we well know, and perfectly 


comprehend, that they are not new powers belonging 
to any organized fyftem of matter; that they have no 
exiftence but ina mind perceiving them; and that they 
are far from muilitating againft that gtand and univer- 
fal axiom, that the power of the whole is nothing 
more than the united powers of all the parts. 

‘¢ As to the laft inftance adduced, of the power of 
aqua regia to diflolve gold, though neither the fpirit of 
falt, nor the {piri of nitre of which it is compounded, 
feparately poflefles that power, it is plain, that from 
the union of thefe two fubftances, certain new modes 
of configuration and motion-refult ; and the folution 
of gold is the confequence of this new arrangement 
and motion of the parts. But the particles of which 
the men{truum is compofed were always poffeffed of 
the properties of figure and motion ; and what is fty- 


‘led a new property, is clearly nothing more than a 


new effect of the old properties differently modified. 
dn a word, the «advocates -for materialifm may fafely 
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which thefe inftances are moft unphilofophically ad- 
duced to prove and to illuftrate. It. is an abfurdity 
which tranfubftantiation itfelf does not exceed, to 
maintain that a whole is in reality any thing different 
from its component parts’ and all nature rifes up in 
confutation of an’affertion fo menftrons and extrava- 
gant. To affirm that perception can arife from any 
combination of impercipiént particles, is as truly ridi- 
culous, as to affirm that a combination of the feven 
primary colours with the four cardinal virtues may 
conflitute a planet. It is equivalent to an affertion, 
that an epic poem might be compofed of parallelo- 
grams, cones, and triangles. In a word, it is @n ab- 
furdity net lefs real, and little lefs obvious, than that 
of the blind man who thought that the idea of a fcar- 
let colour refembled the found of a trumpet.” 

If matter be taken in the common acceptation, to 
be a folid, extended, and inert fubftance, this reafoning 
for the immateriality of the fentient principle in man 
appears to us to have the force of Reeratian 
which no difficulties or partial objections, arifing from 


Mund, 


our inability to conceive the bond of union between Reps oy 
two fuch heterogeneous fubftances as mind and body, the mat 


can ever weaken, and far lefs overturn. 
dern materialifts deny that matter is either folid or 
inert. ‘* All thofe facts (fay they) which led phile- 
fophers to fuppofe that matter is impenetrable to other 
matter, later and more accurate obfervations have 
fhown to be owing to fomething  elfe than folidity and 
impenetrability, viz. a power of repulfion, which for 
that reafon they would fubftitute in its place. The 
property of attradion or repulfion (fays Dr Prieftley) 
appears to me not to be properly what is amparted to 
matter, but what really makes it to be what it is 3 info- 
much, that without it, it would be nothing at all; 
and as other philofophers have faid,—‘ Take away 
folidity, and matter vanifhes,” fo I fay, ‘ Take away 
attraGtion and repulfion, and matter vanifhes,’”? If 
this be admitted, the ingenious author hopes that 
we fhall not conlider matter with that contempt and 
difguit with which it has generally been treated, 
there being nothing in its real nature that can jultify 
fuch fentiments refpecting it. 

We know not why, upon any hypothefis, mat- 
ter fhould be viewed with contempt and difgut.— 


But the mo-ttlitts 
fhown 


to be am 


Whether penetrable or impenetrable, every confiltent furd. 


theift confiders it as one of the creatures of God per- 
feMly fitted toanfwer all the purpofes for which it 
was intended: but were it really deititute of folidity, 
aud endowed with the seta of attraction and repul- 
fion, we fhould full be cbliged to confider it as inca- 
pable of the powers of featation and thought. If we 
have any notion at all of what is meant by centres of 
attraGlion and repulfien (of which indeed we are far 
from being confident), m appears to us to be intui- 
tively certain, that nothing can be the refult of-any 
poifible combination of loak centres, but new and more 
enlarged fpheres of attraction and repulfion, But 
furely con{cioufnefs, fenfation, and will, are as diffe- 
rent from attraction and repulfion, as a cube is from 
the found of a trumpet, or as the fenfations of a felon 
in the agonies of death are from the attraétion of the 
rope by ‘which he is hanged. If this be mre 
an 
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and we are perfuaded it will be denied by no man 
whofe underftanding is not clouded by an undue at- 
tachment to paradoxes, the fentient principle cannot 
poflibly be matter ; for if, when the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulfion are taken away, matter vanishes ; 
and if confcioufnefs and fenfation are not attraction 
and repulfion ; it is not more evident that three and 
two are not nine, than that the fubftance which at- 
tracts and repels cannot be that which is confcious and 
percipient. 

Locke, who was certainly no materialift, as he re- 
peatedly affirmed, and indeed demonftrated, that 
thought could never be the refult of any combinations 
of figure, magnitude, and motion, was yet of opinion, 
that God by his almighty power might endow fome 
fyftems of matter with the faculties of thinking 
and willing. It is always with relu€tance that we 
controvert the opinions of fo great a man; and it is 
with fome degree of horror that we venture in any 
cafe to call in queftion the power of Omnipotence.— 
But Omnipotence itfelf cannot work contradi@tions ; 
and it appears to us nothing fhort of a contradition, 
to fuppofe the individual power of perception inhe- 
ring in a fyftem which is itfelf extended and made up 
of a number of feparate and diftinG fubftances. For 
Jet us fuppofe fuch a fyftem to be fix feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet deep (and we may as well fup- 
pofe a fyftem of thefe dimenfions to be percipient, as one 
that is fmaller), then it is plain, that every idea muft 
be extended, and that part of it muft be in one place, 
and part in another, If fo, the idea of a {quare inch 
will be fix feet long, three feet broad, and two 
feet deep; and what is ftill harder to be digett- 
ed, the feveral parts of this idea will be at a great 
diftance from each other, without any bond of 
union among them. The being which apprehends 
one extremity of the idea, is, by the fuppofition, fix 
feet diftant from the being which apprehends the other 
extremity ; and though thefe two diftin@ beings be- 
long to one fyftem, they are not only feparable, but 
aCtually feparated from each other as all the particles of 
matter are. What isit then that apprehends as one the 
whole of this extended idea ? Part of it may be appre- 
hended by one particle of matter, and part of it by ano- 
ther; but there is nothing which apprehends, or can 
apprehend, the whole. Perhaps it will be faid, the 
power of apprehenfion is not divided into parts, but 
is the power of the one fyftem, and therefore appre- 
hends at once the whole idea. But a power or facul- 
ty cannot be feparated from its fubje&t, power which 
inheres in nothing being confefledly impoffible ; and 
a material fyftem is not one /ubjed in which any indi- 
vidual power or faculty can inhere.’ There muft, 
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therefore, be united to the fyfhem fome one being, Of the sub. 


which is the fubje& of thought, and which is unex- 
tended as well as indivifible. This, we fay, follows 
undeniably. For, let us fuppofe, that an extended 
being without feparable parts is poffible, and that 
fuch a béing is percipient; it is obvious, that the 
whole of any one of its perceptions could not be in one 
place. Now, though we fheuld grant to Dr Prieft. 
ley and other materialifts, that every idea of an ex- 
tended fubftance has itfelf three dimenfions, and is in- 
corporated and commenfurate with the whole perci- 
pient fyftem ; what, upon this fuppofition, fhall we 
think of confcioufnefs and of the perception of truth ? 
Is confcioufnefs or truth extended? If fo, one fide or 
{uperficies of confcioufnefs, or of a truth, may be greater 
or lefs than another, above or below, to the right or 


to the left ; and it will be very proper and philofophicak, 


to {peak of the length, breadth, and depth, of con- 
{cioufnefs or of truth. But furely to talk of the 
place, or the extenfion of thefe things, is as abfurd 
as to talk of the colour of found, or the found of 
a triangle; and we might as well fay, that confci- 
oufnefs is green or red, as that it is an ell or an inch 
long ; and that truth is blue, as that it has three 
dimenfions. 
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This reafoning is fomewhat differently ftated by Cud- becaufe the 
worth ; who obferves, that if the foul be an extended fentient be- 


fubitance, ‘it muft of neceffity be either a phyfical 
point (7. e. the leaft extenfion poflible, if there be any 
fuch leaft extenfion), or elfe it muft confift of more 
fuch phyfical points joined together. Ass for the for- 
mer of thefe, it is impoffible that one fingle atom, or 
Jinalleft point of extenfion, fhould be able to perceive 
diftinétly all the wariety of things, i. e. take notice of 
all the diflind and different parts of an extended objeé, 
and have a defcription or delineation of the whole of 
them upon itfelf (for that would be to make it the 
leaft, and not the leaft, poffible extenfion at the fame 
time:) Befides, to fuppofe every foul to be but one 
phyfical point, or the fmalleft pofible extenfion, is to fup- 
pofe fuch an effential difference in matter or exten- 
fion, as that fome of the foznts thereof fhould be natu- 
rally devoid of all life, fenfey and underftanding ; and 
others, again, naturally /enfitive and rational. And 
even fhould this abfurdity be admitted, it ‘would yet 
be utterly inconceivable how there fhould be one, and 
but one, fenfitive and rational atom in every man; how 
this atom of fo /mall dimenfions fhould aétuate the 
whole fyftem ; and how it fhould conftantly remain 
the fame from infancy to old age, whilft all the other 
parts of the fyftem tranfpire perpetually, and are fuc- 
ceeded by new matter (n). 
** But if, according to the fecond hypothefis, fouls 
4D be 
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(H) Should it be faid, that this effential difference between the atoms of matter is not fortuitous; that 
fome of them are created intelligent for the exprefs purpofe of animating fyftems of others which are 
unintelligent; and that thefe intelligent atoms do not operate upon the fyftems with which they are 
united, by the wis inertie, folidity, or extenfion, of matter, but by the energies of underftanding and will: 
Should this (we fay) be alleged, furely it may be afked, for what purpofe they are conceived to have 
the quality of extenfion? It is evidently of no ufe; and it has been already fhown, and fhall be moré 
fully fhown afterwards, that by our notions of confcioufnefs and underftanding, we are fo far from being 
Ied to fuppofe the fubjeét of thefe powers extended, that we cannot fuppofe any relation whatever be- 
tween them and extenfion. But if thefe intelligent atoms be divefted of their quality of extenfion, 


they will be transformed from matter to mind, and become the very things for the exiftence of which we plead. 
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be extended fubflances confifting of many points one 
without another, and all coneurring in every fenfa- 
tion; then muit every on: of thefe points perceive 
either a point only of the objeét, or elfe the whole. 
Now, if every point of the extended foul perceives only 
a point of the oljed, then is there no ove thing in us 
that perceives the whole, or that can compare one 
part of the obje& with another. On the other hand, 
if every point of the extended foul perceive the avbole 
objed at once, then would there be innumerable percep- 
tions of the fame object in every fenfation ; as many, 
indeed, as there are points in the extended foul — 
And from both thefe fuppofitions it would alike fol- 
low, that no man is one jingle percipient or perfon, 
but tkat in every man there are innumerable di- 
flin& percipients or perfons 3 a conclufion directly con- 
trary to the infallible evidence of confcioufnefs (1).” 
Cogent as thefe arguments for the immateriality 
of the fentient principle appear to be, they have 
heen lately treated with the moft fovereign contempt 
by a writer who profeffes to be a difciple of Dr 
Prieftley’s, but who feems not to have learned the: 
modefty or the candor of his mafter. Dr Prieftley. 
labours to prove, that to account for the phenomena 


of perception and volition, &c. it is not neceflary to. 


fuppofe an immaterial principle in man. Mr Cooper 
with greater boldnefs affirms, and. undertakes to de- 
monftrate with all the parade of mathematical preci- 


fion {, that fuch a principle is impoffible. Though 


the authority of this philofopher in fuch inquiries as. 


depend not immediately upon the retort and. the fur- Of the Sub: 
nace, is certainly not great, he yet utters his dogmas He Hae of 
with fuch confidence, that it may not. be improper~ hip 
to examine the chief arguments upon which they —\——.| 
reft. 2.40 

«« Suppofe (fays-he) the foul to have no.common.An atrempé 
property with matter ; then, nothing can act upon.[o prove ; 
any other but by means of fome common property, (he impellis 
Of this we have not only all.the proof that indu@tion Be eset 
known and acknowledged cafes can furnifh, but that tubflance 
additional proof alfo. which arifes from the impoflibi- 
lity of conceiving how the oppofite propofition can 
be true. But by the fuppolition, the foul has no 
property in common with matter ; and therefore the. 
foul cannot at upon matter. But by the fuppofition. 
of every fyftem of immaterialifm (except thofe’ of. 
Malbranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz), it is deemed. 
an effential property of the foul, that it aéts upon the 
body, or upon matter ; therefore the foul can and 
cannot act upon matter at the fame time, and in the 
fame refpet. But this ts a contradiction in terms; 
and as two contradi@ions cannot both be true at 
the fame time, the fuppofition of the exiftence of an 
immaterial foul cannot be true 3. that. is, the foul does 
not exilt.’”’ a4t 

"This reafoning, the reader will obferve, is carried thown tod 
on with all the pomp of mode and figure. The pro-be futile. | 
pofitions hang upon each other like the feveral {teps 
of an algebraic procefs: but as in fuch procefles one 
error unwarily admitted produces a falfe refult, fo in 

demon- 
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(v) As the materialifts endeavour to prejudice the public againft the notion of. an. unextended foul, 


by reprefenting i as a fiction of Des Cartes, altoget 


per. to give. our readers an opportunity of judging 


her unknown to the ancients, it may not be impro- 
for themfelves how far this reprefentation is jult.— 


Plotinus, reafoning about the nature of the foul from its energies of fenfation, exprefics himfelf in thefe 
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uo tov ascbnecov eadovzav, ¢ That which perceives in us, muft of neceffity be one thing, and by one and the 


fame indivifible perceive all; and that whether they be more things entering through feveral organs of 
fenfe, as the many qualities of one fubftance, or one various and multiform thing, entering throagh the 
fame organ, as the countenance and picture of a man. For it is not one thing in us that perceives the 
nofe, and another thing the eyes; but it is one and the felf-fame thing that perceiveth all. ~ And whea 
ene thing enters through the eyes, another through the ears, both thefe alfo mutt of neceflity come at 
jaf to one indivifible; otherwife they could not be compared together, nor one of them be affirmed to 
be different from the other, the feveral ideas of them meeting no where in one place.’  Purfuing the 
fame argument, and ‘having obferved, that if what perceivcth in us be extended, then one of thefe three 
things muft of neceffity be affirmed,” that either every part of this extended foul perceives a part only 
of the object, or every part of it the whole obje@; or elfe, that all comes to fome one point, which 
alone perceives both the feveral parts of the object and the whole: he obferves of the firft of thefe fup.. 
pofitions,—xury+ avtt Tovlo, Gummegilorlo av’ wale AAO HAAYU fLEpOS, ¥aL undive huovorou Tovarconiov ce liAmpty exetr® 3 

cy es eyo pevarnov' au de aarovaidoao: “If the foul be a magnitude, then muft it be divided, together with 
the fenfible objet, fo. that one part of the foul muft perceive one part of the obje&, and another ano- 
ther; and nothing in it, the whole fenfible; juft as I fhould have the fenfe of one thing, and you of 
another.”? Of the fecond fuppofition, he writes. in this manner: # 2 Srovy wavlog cicOncelar> ess a reipa Sexiprla, 
rou meyedous HEQUKOLIS, AMELpOUS HAL aro Snocicg xa enaclov a:cOnlov cunCneelxt yryvec Sat fxacle dtov Tou auToU ~aTEIpoUsS EV TO 
Fyemovouvls imov eimavecs 6 But if every part of the extended foul perceive the whole fenfible objet, fince 
magnitude is infinitely divifible, there muft be in every man infinite fenfations and images of one object.” 
—-And as for the third and laft part of this disjunction, Plotinus by afferting the infinite divifibility: 
of body, here fhows that the fuppofition of any one phyfical point is in itfelf an abfurdity. But if it 
were not, he agrees with Aniftotle in afking wes to auspes 70 wipiotv'-—thereby plainly indicating, that the 


fentient principle is totally feparated from extenfion, 
ent princip y fep 
perficies or folid, nor unextended as a phyfical point. 


and can neither be confidered as extended like a fue 
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properties, it is another fubftance. If it have no pro- Of the cog 
perties remaining, it is nothing. For nothing is that wher 
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Of the A demonftrative reafonings one unfound argument admit- 
"ance OF ted into the premiffes is neceflarily productive-of error 


oa 


he tluman. 


ih the conclufion. *When the author affirms, ‘ that 
nothing can act upon any other but by means of fome 
common propefty,’’ he affirms without the fhadow of 
proof what is certainly not felf-evident. He fays, in- 
deed, that of this) we have all the proof that induc- 
tion of known and acknowledged cafes can furnith ; 
but unlefs confcioufnefs be calculated to deceive us, 
this is unqueftionably a miftake. . Matter, he repeat- 
edly affirms, has no other properties than thofe of at- 
traction and repulfion: but a man moves his arm by 
a mere energy of will; and therefore, according to 
this demonttrator, an energy of will muft be either 
material attraction or material repulfion. If fo, it is 
reafonable to conclude, that when a man draws his 
hand towards his head, the centre of i exerts 
its power of attraction; and that when hé extends his 
arm at full length before. him, the fame centre exerts 
its power of repulfion. We beg pardon of our readers for 
detaining them one moment upon fuch abfurdities as 
thefe: yet we cannot difmifs the argument without ta- 
king the liberty to afk our all-knowing author, How it 
comes to pafs that the fame centre fometimes attracts 
and fometimes repels the fame fubftance at the fame 
diftance ; nay, that it both attraéts and repe!s fubftan- 
ces of the fame kind, at equal diftances, and at the 
very fame inftant of time? This muft be the cafe, 
when a man puts one hand to his head, and thrufts 
another from him; and therefore, if thefe operations 
be the effet of attraGtion and repulfion, it muit be 
of attraGtion and repulfion, to which indution of 
known and acknowledyed cafes furnifhes nothing fimi- 
lar or analogous, i. ¢..of fuch attraction and repulfion 
as, according to Mr Cooper’s mode of reafoning, does 
not exift, The truth is, that we are not more certain 
that we ourfelves exift, than that an energy of will is 
neither attraction nor repulfion ; and therefore, unlefs 
all matter be endued with will, it is undeniable, that, 
whatever be the fubftance of the foul, one thing acts 
upon another by a property not common to them both. 
In what manner it thus aéts, we pretend not to know : 
but our ignorance of the manner of any operation is 
no argument againtt the reality of the operation ifelf, 
when we have for it the evidence of confcioufnefs and 
daily experience ; and when the author fhall have ex- 
plained to general fatisfaGtion how material centres at- 
tract and repel each other at a diftance, we fhall un- 
dertake to explain how one thing aéts upon another 
with which it’ has no common properties. 

Sufpicious, as it fhould feem, that this reafoning has 
not the complete force of mathematical demonftration, 
the author fupports his opinion by other arguments. 
«© Whatever we know (fays he), we know by means 
of its properties, nor do we in any cafe whatever cer- 
tainly know any thing but thefe; and we infer in all 
cafes the exiftence of any thing which we fuppofe to 
exift from the exiftence of its properties. In fhort, 
our idea of any thing is made up of a combination of 
our ideas of its properties. Gold is heavy, duétile, 
tenacious, opake, yellow, foluble in agua regia, &c. 
Now, let any one fuppofe for an inftant that gold is 
deprived of all thefe, and becomes neither heavy, duc- 
tile, tenacious, opake, yellow, foluble, &c. what re- 
mains, will it be gold ? Certainly not. Lf it have other 


which hath no properties, ‘Therefore, if any thing 
lofe all its properties, it becomes nothing ; that igs: 1€ 
lofes its exiftence. Now, the exiltence of the foul is 
inferred, like the exiftence of every thing elfe, from its 
fuppofed properties, which are the phenomena of 
thinking, fuch as perception, recollection, judgment, 
and volition. But in all cafes of perfed fleep, of the 
operation of a ftrong narcotic, of apoplexy, of fwoon- 
ing, of drowning where the vital powers are not ex- 
tinguifhed, of the effects of a violent blow on the 
back part of the head, and all other leipothymic at- 
feétions, there is neither perception, recollection, 
judgment, nor volition; that is, all the properties of 
the foul are gone, are extinguifhed, ‘Therefore, the 
foul itfelf lofes its exifterice for the time. If any man 
fhall fay, that thefe properties are only /u/pended for 
the time, I would defire him to examine what idea he 
annexes to this fufpenfion ; whether it be not neither 
more nor lefs than that ‘hey are made not to exif? for the 
time.- Either no more is meant, or it is contradic- 
tory to matter of fast; and moreover, if more de 
meant, it may eafily be perceived to involve the arche- 
typal exiftence of abftract ideas, and to contradi@ the 
axiom, impo/fibile off idem effe et non effe.” 


For the benefit of fhort«fighted inquirers, it is to be fhown to 
wifhed that the author had favoured the ptiblic with be eqelly 


this proof which might have been fo eafily brought ; 
for we can difcern no connection whatever between 
the fufpenfion of the exercife of the powers of the 
mind, and the archetypal exiftence of abltract ideas, 
or the abfurd propofition that it is po/fible for the Jame 
thing to be and not be. We think, however, that we un- 
derftand enough of this reaforing which he has given 
us to be able to pronounce with fome confidence that 
it is nothing to the purpofe. For, in the frf place, 
we beg leave to obferve, that between the properties 
of gold and the powers of thinking, &c. there is no 
fimilarity ; and that what may be true when affirmed 
of the one, may be falfe when affirmed of the other. 
The powers of the mind are all more or lefs active ; 
the enumerated properties of gold are all paffive. We 
know by the moft complete of all evidence, that the 
exercife of power may be fufpended, and the power it- 
felf remain unimpaired ; but to talk of the fufpenfion 
of the energies of what was never energetic, if it be 
not to contradict the axiom impoffibile ef? idem effe et non 
efféy is certainly to employ words which have no mean- 
ing. Yet even this argument from the properties of 
gold might have led the author to fufpect that fome- 
thing elfe may be meant by the fufpenfion of the ex- 
ercife of powers, than that thofe powers are made not to 
exift for the time. In a room perfectly dark gold is not 
yellow ; but does it lofe any of its effential properties, 
and become a different fubitance, merely by being car- 
ried from light to darknefs? Is a man while in a dark 
room deprived of the faculty of fight, and one of the 
powers of his mind made not to exiit for the time ? 
The author will not affirm that either of thefe events 
takes place. He will tell us that gold exhibits not its 
yellow appearance, merely becaufe the proper medium 
of light paffes not from it to the eye of the percipi- 
ent, and that it is only for want of the fame medium 
that nothing is feen by us in perfe darknefs, Here, 
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then, by his own confeffion, is a power of the mind, 
and.a property of an external object, both fufpended 
in their energies, without being annihilated ; and no 
proof has yet been brought that all the powers of the 
mind may not in the fame manner be fufpended in 
their energies without being made not to exilt. As 
light is neceflary to vifion, but is not itfelf either the 
thing which fees or the thing which is feen ; fo may 
the brain be neceflary to the phenomena of thinking, 
without being either that which thinks, or that which 
is thought upon: and as aétual vifion ceafes when light 
is withdrawn, though the eye and the object both con- 
tinue to exift; fo may the energy of thinking ceafe 
when the brain is rendered unfit for its ufual office, 
though the being which thinks, and the power of 
thought, continue to exift, and to exift unimpaired. 
That this is actually the cafe every man muft be con- 
vinced who, believes that in thinking he exerts the 
fame powers to-day that he exerted yelterday ; and 
therefore our author’s fecond demonitration of the 
non-exiftence of mind is, like his firlt, founded upon 
affertions which cannot be granted. 

Another of thefe pretended demonttrations is as 
follows: ** If the foul exift at all, it mutt exift fome- 
where ; for it is impoffible to frame to one’s felf an 
idea of any thing exifting, which exifts no where. 
But if the foul exift fomewhere, by the terms it oc- 


-cupies fpace, and therefore is extended ; but whatever 


has extenfion, has figure in confequence thereof. The 
foul then, if it exift, hath the properties of extenfion 
and figure in common with matter. Moreover, by the 
fuppofition’ of every immaterial hypothefis (except 
thofe of Malbranche, Berkeley, and Ueibnitz), it 
acts upon body, 7. e. upon matter; that is, it attracis 
and repels, and is attra¢ted and repelled, for there is 
no conceivable affection of matter but what is founded 
on its properties of attraction and repulfion; and if 
it be attracted and repelled, its re-a¢tion muft be at- 
traction and repulfion, The foul then has the pro- 
perties of extenfion, figure, attraction, and re- 
pulfion, or folidity. But thefe comprife every pro- 
perty which matter, as fuch, has ever been fuppo- 
ted to poffefs, Therefore the foul is matter, or 
material. But by the fuppofition it is immaterial ; 
therefore it does not exilt. For nothing can exift 
whofe exiftence implies a contradi¢tion.”’ 

Mr Cooper, we fee, ftill proceeds in the direct road 
of mathematical demonttration ; but in the prefent in- 
ftance we beg leave to ftop him in the very beginning 
of his courfe, and to afk where the univerfe exifts ? 
When he fhall have given fuch an anfwer to this quef- 
tion as men of common fenfe may be able to compre- 
hend, we may perhaps attempt to tell him where an 
unextended foul exifts. If this demonttration be not 
a colleGtion of words without meaning, the exiftence 
of fpace as a real thing is taken for granted. Space, 
therefore, has extenfion, and of courfe figure; but 
we believe Mr Cooper will find fome difficulty in afcer- 
taining the figure of infinite fpace. The mind certainly 
acts upon body. For this we have the evidence of 
confcioufnefs and experience ; but we have no evidence 
whatever that it muft therefore attra¢t and repel, and 
be attracted and repelled. It has been already ob- 
ferved, that the mind, whatever be its fubflance, a&is 
upon the body by energies of will. What thefe are 


every man knows with the utmoft certainty and preci- 
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fion, whilft we may venture to affert that no. man 
knows precifely what corpufcular attraGtion and repul- 
fion are, {uppofing the exiftence of fuch powers to be 
poffible. When we fpeak of attragtion and repulfion, 
we have fome obfeure notion of bodies a@ing upon 
each other at a diftance ; and this is all that we know 
of the matter. 
the human will, the idea of diftance neither enters nor 
can enter into our notion of fuch an energy. Thefe 
are facis which we pretend not to prove by a mathe: 
matical or a chemical procefs. Every man mutt be 
convinced of their truth by evidence more complete 
than any proof, viz. immediate confcioufnefs of his 
own thoughts and volitions. This being the cafe, we 
may turn Mr Cooper’s artillery againft himfelf, and,. 
becaufe mind a&ts upon body by powers different from 
attraction and repulfion, argue that body neither at- 
tracts nor repels ; and were it true, as it is certainly 
falfe, that nothitig-could aét upon another but by 
means of fome property common to both, we. might 
infer that every atom of matter is endowed with the 
powers of volition and intelligence, and by confequence 
that every man is not one but ten thoufand confcious 
beings, a conclufion which our philofopher feems not 
inclined to admit. 

Having finifhed his demon/ffrations, the author ftates 
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Objections: 


other objections to the do€trine of immaterialifm, which, to the doce 
as they are not his own nor new, have greater weight. trine of ims 
‘* It appears no more than reafonable (fays he), that materialHings 


if the doctrine of materialifm be rejected as inadequate 
to explain the phenomena, thefe latter fhould at leaft 
be explained in fome manner or other better upon 
the /ubflituted than the rejeéted hypothefis; fo that 
it is reafonable to require of an immaterialift that his 
fuppofition of a diftinét foul fhould explain the ra- 
tionale of the phenomena of thinking. , But, ftrange 
to fay, fo far from attempting to explain thefe phe- 
nomena on the immaterial hypothefis, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands that even on this hypothefis the 
phenomena are inexplicable.” This objection it would 
certainly be no difficult tafk to obviate ; but from that 
trouble, fmall as it is, we are happily exempted by 
the objector. ‘I would have it underitood (fays he),. 
that no materialift ever undertook to fay how percep- 
tion refults from our organization. What a mate- 
rialift undertakes to affert is, that perception, whatever 
it be, or however it refults from, does aétually refult 
from our organization.” According to Mr Coopers. 
then, the rationale of thinking is anally inexplicable by 
materialifts and immaterialiits; and the truth is, that 
we know the rationale of hardly any one operation in: 
nature, We fee that the ftroke of a racket produces 
motion in a billiard ball ;- but how it. does fo, we be- 
lieve no man can fay. Of the fact, however, we are 
certain 3 and know that the motion is produced by: 
fome power, about the effects of which we can rea- 
fon with precifion. In like manner we know with the 
utmoft certainty, that we ourfelves have the powers of: 
perception and volition 5. and that thefe powers cane. 
not be conceived as either an.ell or an inch long. How 
they refult from the mutual agency of an immaterial. 
and material fubftance upon each other, we are in- 
deed profoundly ignorant ; but that fuch is the faGt, 
and that they are not the refult of mere organifation, 
we mutt neceffarily believe, fo long as.it is true that 
the power of the entire fyftem is nothing more than 

the 
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the Sub- the fum or aggregate of the powers of all its parts. 
tance of "The immaterial hypothefis contains in it fomething 
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notions of exiftence than by the power of an early Of the Sub. 
and perpetual affociation, is evident from this circum- ance of 


Mint” inexplicable by man: The material hypothefis like- ftance, that, had we never poffeffed the fenfes of fant ee 
— wife contains, by the confeffion of its advocates, fome- and touch, we never could have acquired any idea at Weed 
thing that is equally inexplicable; and is over and all of extenfion. No man, who has thought on the 248 


{ubjeét, will venture to affirm, that it is abfolutely im- sad vei 
poflible for an intelligent being to exift with no other patie frome 
fenfes than thofe of {mell, tafte, and hearing. Now all notions 


it is obvious that fuch a being muft acquire fome no- of exif. 


above burdened with this contradi@tion, that the whole 
is fomething different from all its parts. It is there- 
fore xo “ fingular phenomenon in literary hiltory, 
that one hypothefis fhould be rejeGed as indequate 
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ether as 


to account for appearances, and that the hypothefis 
fubftituted fhould, even by the acknowledgement 
of its abettors, be fuch as not only not to ex- 
plain the rationale of the appearances, but, from 
the nature of it, to preclude all hopes of fuch 
an explanation.” This is exaétly the cafe with re- 
{pect to a vacuum in aftronomy, That hypothefis 
does not in the leaft tend to explain the rationale of 


the motions of the planets; but yet it muft be ad- 


mitted in preference to a plenum, becaufe upon this 
laft hypothefis motion is impoffible. 
** Suppofing the exiftence of the foul, it is an un- 


ythingsfortunate circumftance (fays Mr Cooper), that we 
y be af- cannot properly affert pofitively any thing of it at 


edof the all.”? 


las af 
body. 


Were this the cafe, it would indeed be a very 
unfortunate-vircumftance ; but can we not aflert po- 
fitively as many things of the foul as we can of the 
body ? Can we not fay with as much propriety and 
certainty, that the foul has the powers of perception 
and volition, &c. as that the body is folid and extend- 
ed, or as that matter has the powers of attraGtion 
and repulfion? We know perfectly what perception 
and volition are, though we cannot have ideas or men- 
tal images of them; and if our author knows what 
attraction and repulfion are, we believe he will not 
pretend to have of them ideas entirely abftracted from 
their objets. But granting the foul’s exiftence, it 
may be afked (fays he), Of what ufe is an hypothefis 
of which no more can be afferted than its exiltence 2” 
We have juft obferved, that much more can he aflerted 
of the foul than its exiftence, viz. that it is fomething 
of which perception and will are properties ; and he 
himfelf afferts nothing of matter but that it is fome- 
thing of which attraétion and repulfion are proper- 
ties. 

“* This foul, of which thefe gentlemen (the imma- 


I deny (fays our author), that we can have any idea 
He elfe- 


tion of exiftence from his own confcioufnefs: but in-¢2¢e 


to that notion extenfion could not poflibly enter ; for 
neither founds, taftes, fmells, nor con{cioufnefs, are 
extended ; and it is a fundamental article of the ma- 
terialifts creed, that all our ideas are reliéts of fenfa- 
tion. Since then exiftence may be conceived without 
extenfion, it may be inferred that they are not infe- 
parable from each other ; and fince cogitation cannot 
be conceived with extenfion, we may reafonably con- 
clude that the being which thinks is not extended. 


Mr Cooper indeed with his matter talks of extend-- 


ed ideas and extended thoughts: but we mutt affert, in 
the words of Cudworth, that ‘ we cannot conceive a 
thought to be of fuch a certain length, breadth, and thich- 
nefs, meafurable by inches, feet, and yards; that we cannot 


conceive the half, or third, or twentieth part of a thought;. 


and that we cannot conceive every thought to be of 
fome determinate figure, fuch as round or angular, [pbe- 
rical, cubical, cylindrical, or the like. Whereas if extenfion. 
were infeparable from exiftence, thoughts mutt either be 
mere non-entities,or extended into Length, breadth, and thick» 
nefs ; and confequently all truths in us (being nothing 
but complex thoughts) muft be long, broad, and thick, 
and of fome determinate figure. ‘The fame mutt like= 
wife be affirmed of volitions, appetites, and paflions,. 
and of all other things belonging to cogitative beings 5. 
{uch as knowledge and ignorance, wifdom and folly,. 
virtue and vice, &c. that thefe are either all of them ab- 
folute non-entities, or elfe extended into three dimenfion Sy 
and meafurable not only by znches and feet, but alfo by 
folid meafures, fuch as pints and quarts. But if this 
be abfurd, and if thefe things belonging to foul and 
mind (though doubtlefs as great realities at leat as. 
the things which belong to-body) be unextended, then 
muft the fubftances of fouls or minds be. themfelves. 
unextended, according to that of Plotinus, Nous ov, Jae 
clas ap taviov, and therefore the human foul. cannot be 
material.” : 
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terialifts ) are confcious, is immaterial effentially. Now, 
| 


Mr Cooper employs many other arguments to prove That the 
the materiality of the fentient principle in man ;. but human 
the force of them extends no farther than to make it ong ei 
in the higheft degree probable, that the. mind cannet aioe tae 
exert its faculties but in union with fome organifed burt in u- 
corporeal fyftem. This is an opinion which we feel nion with 
we can have no idea of an immaterial fubftance ;, but not ourfelves inclined to controvert 3 and therefore we saci 
neither have we, in that fenfe, any idea of matter hall not make any particular remarks upon that part Pah bs 
abftra€ted from its qualities. Has Mr Cooper any of our author’s reafonings. ‘Chat an immaterial and pinion pros 


idea of that which attraéts and repels, or of attraétion indifcerptible being, fuch as the foul,. is not liable to bable and 


at all of a fubftance purely immaterial.’ 
where fays, that nothing can exift which is not extend- 
ed, or that extenfion is infeparable from our notions 
of exiftence. Taking the word idea in its proper 
fenfe, to denote that appearance which external ob- 
je€ts make in the imagination, it is certainly true that 


and repulfion, abftracted from their objects? He may, 
perhaps, have, though we have not, very adequate 
ideas of bodies acting upon each other at a diftance ; 
but as he takes the liberty to fubftitute affertions for 
arguments, we beg leave in our turn to affert, that 
thofe ideas neither are, nor can be, more clear and 
adequate than our notion of perception, confciouf- 
nefs, and will, united in‘one being. 

That extenfion is no otherwife infeparable from our 


be difolved with the body, is a.fact which cannot he 
controverted ; for what has no parts can perith oaly 
by annihilation ;' and of annihilation the annals of the 
world afford no initance. "That an immaterial, being, 
endowed with the powers of perception and volition, 
&c. may be capable of exerting thefe powers in a ftate 
of feparation from all body, and that at leaft one im- 
material Being does aétually fo exert them, or other 
powers analogous to them,.are truths which 
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venture todeny ; but the quettion at prefent between Thus Hierocles plainly » rcyinn oucix oumpres exoura can, cee 


ftance of 
‘the Huma» the tiuf 


Mind, the moit rigid immaterialifts and their opponerits, is, dvlo wapx rou Snuioupyov Fic To cHal TAPHAT EY, WS MNTE TO CHMe As 
Keny—eee Whether there is ground to think that the human foul «vat avin, entre aver caualost arr avhiv WEY aoa EETOY, UHOATPL meen 
is {uch a bemeg? rove ian de tig capem 10 caovevtrs edoc. The rational nature 
Now, when Mr Baxter and his followers confident- having always a kindred body, Jo proceeded from the de- 
ly affirm, that human perception muit neceffarily fublitt -miurgus, as that neither itfelf is body, nor yet can it be with- 
after the diffolution ofthe prefent mortal and perifhable out body 3 but though itfelf be incorporea’,- yet its who'e 
‘{vitem ; and that the foul, when difencumbc red of form is terminated in a body. Agreeably to this the defini- 
cil body, will have its facalties greatly enlarged ; they tion which he gives of-a man is, }uxn Aoyixn wele cupe- 
affirm what to us appears incapable of proof. That frre e?avalou caualos, a rational foul, together with a kin- 
a difembodied foul may perceive, and think, and dred immortal body 3} and he affirms, that our prefert 
act, and that its powers of intellection may have a animated terreftrial body, or mortal man, is nothing 
‘wider range than when they were circumIcribed by a but ‘rdorov avipurou, the image of the trueman, or an ac- 
corporeal fyftem, which permitted their action upon ceffion from which it ‘may be feparated. Neither 
external objeéts only through five organs of fenfe, 1s does he affirm this only of human fouls, but alfo of 
certainly pofible ; and the argument by which the ma- all other rational beings whatfoever below the {u- 
terialiits pretend to prove it not poffible, is one of the preme Deity, that they always naturally actuate forme 
moft contemptible fophifms that ever difgraced the <body. Wherefore a demon or angel (which by Hie- 
‘page of philofophy. ‘To affirm, that becaufe our in-  vocles are uled as fynonymous words), ‘is alfo defined 
telleCtual powers, in their embodied ftate, feem to de- by him after the fame manner, yuxn rrysten mela palesvou 
cay with the fyftem to which they are united, the Hale a rational foul, together with a lucid body. And 
mind, when fet free, muft therefore have no fuch pow- accordingly Proclus upon Piato’s Timeus affirmeth, wavic 
-ers at all, is equally abfurd as to fay, that becaufe a Sas4ove Tav nucelepoy xpeslovx puxar, xat§voepavexety, puynv, not oxn- 
-man fhut up in a room which has but one window He ai<piov: That every demon, fuperior to human fouls, hat 
fees objets lefs and lefs diftinGtly as the glafs becomes both an mtelle@ual foul and an ztherial vebicle, the entire- 
more and more dimmed, the mult in the open air be ~ ne/s thereof being made up or compounded of thefe two things. 
deprived of the power of vifion. But becaufe'the hu- ‘So that there is hardly any other “difference left be- 
man foul may, for any thing that we fee to the con- tween demons or angels, and men, a€cording to thefe 
trary, fubfift, and think, anda&, ina feparate ftate, philofophers, but only thts, that the former are lap- 
it does not therefore neceffarily follow that it wil do fable into aerial bodies only, and no further; but the 
fo ;. and every thing that we know of its nature and atter into terreftrial alfo. Now, Hierocles pofitively af- 
its energies leads us to think, ‘that without fome kind - firms this to have been the true cabala, and genuine 
of body by which to a& as by an intrument, all its doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans, entertained af- 
powers would continue dormant. ‘There isnot the tha. terwards by Plato: xa rovre rev Ifo ayopeiay ty Juyua, 0 de 
dow of a-reafon to fuppofe that it exilted and wascon- Tlawray + lecov ekepnvev, cereima-as fugpora Suvasuer vmowlepou Fev- 
{cious in a prior fate; and as its memory at prefertt yous Te x24 nvloxous waray ‘tay re xa avipamway ux And this 
unqueftionably depends upon the flate of the brain, was the dodrine of the Pythagoreansy which Plato after- 
there is all the evidence of «which the cafe will admit, wards declared; he refemlling every both suman and di- 
that if it fhould fublit-in a future flate divetted of all vine /oul’(i. e. in our modern language, every created 
body, though it might be endowed withnew and en- rational being) fo @ winged chariot, anda driver or cha- 
larged powers of perception, it could have no recol- ricteer both together + meaning by the chariot, an ant 
Ieition of what it did and fuffered in this wor/d, and mated body% ‘and by the charioteer, the‘incerporeal 
therefore would not'be a ‘fit obje& either of rewartl foul actuating it. 
or of punifhment. This confideration has compélled TMhiat'this Pythagorean opinion ef the Deity’s 
many thinking men, beth Pagans end-Chriftians, to ing the only mind which thinke and aéts without ma» 
fuppofe that at death the foul carries with it a fine terial organs was very generally received by the an- 
material vehicle, which is its immnediatefenforium in cient Chriftians, might be proved by a thoufand quo- 
this world, and continues to be the feat of its recol- tations: We thall content ourfelves' with producing 
lection inthe next. “Such, we have feen, was the opi- two from the learned Origen. “** Solius Dei faith this 
nion of Mr Wellafton and Dr Hartley; it was like- philofophic father of the church), id eft, Patris, Filu, 
wife the opinion of Cadworth and locke, who held et Spiritus San@i, nature id propriam eft, ut fine 
that the fupreme Being alone is the only mind wholly | materiali fubftantia, et abfque ulla corporee adjectio- 
feparated from -matter ; and it is an opinion which — nis focietate, intelligatur fubfiftere f.””  *¢ Materialem , pg 
even Dr Clarke, one of the ableft advocates for imma-__ fubftantiam opinione quidem et intellectu folum fepa: -7,,, fil 
terialifm, would not venture politively to deny. rari, a naturis-rationalibus, et pro ipfis, vel poft ipfis cup. 6 
Nor is this opinion peculiar to a few moderns. Cud- affestam videri ; fed nunquam fine ipfa eas vel vixille, 
worth, after giving a vaft number of quotations from vel vivere : Solius namque ‘l'rinitatis incorporea vita 
Pythagoreans and Platonilts, which prove toa demon- exiitere putabiturt.”” Should Mr Cooper and his } Libs 
{tration that they held the Deity-to be the only mind friends afk, What is the ufe of a foul which cannot a& cap. q 
which perceives and acts without the infrumentality without the inftrumentality of matter? or why we 
of matter, obferves, that ‘ from what hath been faid, fhould fuppofe the exiltence of fuch a fubflance ? we 
it appeareth, that the moft ancient aflertors of the . bee leave, in our turn, to afk thefe gentlemen, What 
iacorporeity and immortality of the human, foul, yet is:the ule of a brain which cannot fee without eyes ? 
i, 5 and 
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Perfonal and why: they fhould fuppofe all‘our fenfations to ter- 
ntity. mainate in fuch an internal {fyftem, fince the vulgar 
‘certainly fuppofe their fenfations to fubfift in their re- 
{peCtive organs? How this ancient notion, which 
makes body fo effential a part of man, is confiftent 
with the immortality of the human foul, we fhall in- 
quire in a fubfequent chapter 5 in which we thall en- 


remembrance of what 1s paft do thus afcertain our per- Of Perfonal 
{onal identity to ourfelves; yet, to fay that remem- iy igaht” 
brance makes. perfonal identity, or is neceilary to our 
being the fame perfons, is to fay that a perfon has not. rhefe, 
exifted a fingle moment, nor done one aétion, but however, 
what he can remember; indeed none but what he re-do not 
fle&s upon. And one fhould really think it felf-evi- make per- 


onal iden 


deavour to afcertain what kind of immortality we have 
reafon to expe, and upon what evidence our expecta- 
tion muft reft. Previous to this inquiry, however, it 
is neceflary to enter upon. another, which is of the 
firft importance, and which every materialift has en- 
deavoured to perplex ; we mean that which concerns 
perfonal identity : for if, as has been often faid, no man 
is the fame perfon two days fucceffively, it is of no 
importance to us whether the foul be mortal or im- 
mortal. 
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dent, that confcioufnefs of perfonal identity prefup- 
pofes and therefore cannot conttitute perfonal identity ; 
any more than kno\ wledge, in any other cafe, can con- 
flitute truth, which it prefuppofes. 

«¢ The inquiry, what makes vegetables the fame in 
the common acceptation of the word, does not ap- 
pear to have any relation to this of perfonal identity ; 
becaufe the word /ume, when applied to them and to 
perfon, is not only applied to different fubjeCts, but 
is alfo ufed in different fenfes. When a man {wears 
f the fame tree, as having ftood fifty years in the 

fame place, he means only the fame as to all the pur- 
pofes Of property and ufes of common life, and not 


sae WuetTurer we are to live ina future flate, as it is that the tree has been all that time the fame in the 
ptity, the moft important queftion which can poflibly be ftri€t philofophical fenfe of the word: For he does- 
afked, fo is it the moft intelligible one which can be not know whether any one particle of the prefent tree 

: exprefled in language. Yet ftrange porplesities | have be the fame with any one particle of the tree which- 
: been raifed about the meaning of that identity or fame- flood in the fame place fifty years ago. And if they 
nefs of perfon, which is implied in the notion of ourli- have not one common particle of matter, they can- 
ving now and hereafter, or indeed in any two fucceffive not be the fame treé in the proper and philofophic 
moments; and the folution of thefe difficulties hath been fenfe cf the word fame; it, being evilently a contra- 
firanger than the difficulties themfelves. ‘I’o repeat all dition in terms to fay they are, when no part of their 
| that has been faid on the fubject would {well this chap- fubfance oo no one of thetr properties is the fame 3. 
ter to a difproportionate bulk. We fhall therefore con- no part of their fubitance, by the fuppofition ; no one 

tent ourfelves with laying before cur readers the fenti- of their properties, becaufe it is allowed that the fame 
ments of Bifhop Butler, and the fancies and demon- property cannot be transferred from one fubftance to 

| {trations of the philofopher of Manchefter. we are another: And therefore, when we fay that the iden- 
| duced to adopt this courfe, becaufe we think the il- tity or famenefs of a plant confifts in a continuation 
luftrious Bifhop of Durham has exhaufted the fubje@t, of the fame life, communicated, under the fame or- 

by flating fairly the opinions which he contro, veits, ganization to a number of particles of matter, whe- 

and by eftablifhing his own upon a foundation which ther the fame or not; the word fame, when applied 

Fess unt be fhaken, and which are certainly not injured, to life and to organifation, cannot poflibly be under- 

by the objections of Mr Cooper. {tood to fignity what it fignifies in this very fentence, . 
ate «When itis afked (fays this pa biepinad prelate+) when applied to matter. Ina loofe and popular fenfe,_ 
nut be in what perfonal identity confifts? the anfwer fhould then, the Pe and the organifation, and the plant, 


ine, ea-Le the fame as if it were afked in what confits 


fimill- 


are jutly faid to be the fame, notwith{tanding the per- 


under- tude or e uality that all attempts to define would  petual change of the parts. But, in a ftri:t asd phi- 
fo | and , : “or : P P ¢ P 
Becated OMe perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in af- lofophical manner of f{peech, no man, no being, no 

onfer. certaining the rdea or notion: For as, upon two tri- mode of being, no.any thing, can’Le the fame with. 
con{cl Vv > y ’ 


fnefsand angles being compared or viewed together, there arifes 


that with which it has indeed nothing the fame. Now 


WEE to the mind the notion of fimilitude; or, upon twice famenefs is ufed in this latter fenfe when applied to 

aes. two and four, the notion of equality: folikewife, up-  perfons. The identity of thefe,. therefore, cannot fub- 

ted to the ON Comparing the confcioufnefs of one’s felf or one’s fift with diverlity of fubftance. is 
ts of own exiltence in any two moments, there as immedi- *« The thing here confidered, and demonftratively, What it io» 


"Oil, 


ately arifes to the mind the notion of aon identity. 
And as the two former comparifons not only give us 
the notions of fimilitude and equality, but alfo fhow 
us that two triangles are fimilar, and that twice two 
and four are equal ; fo the latter comparifon not.only 
gives us the notion of perfonal identity, but alfo fhows 
us the identity of ourfelves in thefe two moments— 
the prefent, fuppofe, and that immediately paft, or 
the prefent and that a month, a year, or twenty years 
pait. In other words, by refleAing upon, that which 
is myfelf now, and that which was myfelf twenty 
years ago, I difcern they are not two, but one and 
the reer felf, 

** But though confcioufnefs of what is prefent and 


as. 1 think, determined,. is propofed by Mr- Locke in 
thefe words: Whether it (i.e. the fame felf or perfon) be 
the fame identical fubftance ? And he has fuggefted what 
is a. much better anfwer to the queftion. than that 
thich he gives it. in. form:.For he defines perfon a 
thinking intelligent being, &c. and per fonal identity, be 
famene/s of a aonal: being ; and then the queftion is, 
Whether the fame-rational being is thefame fubftance ? 
which needs no anfwer; becaufe. being and fubftance 
are in this place fynonymous terms. ‘The pround of 
the doubt, whether the fame perfon be the fame fub. 
fiance, is faid to be this, that the confcioufnefs of our 
own erihedec. in youth and in old age, or in any two 
jotat fucceflive moments, is not the fame individual adliony 
: i 


titye 
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Of Perf.n.lj, e, not the fame confeioufnefs, but different fuccef- feems the beft confutation of it. However, fince Of Perfo 
Identity» five confcioufnefles. Now it is flrange that this fhould great ftrefs is faid to be put upon it, I add the follow- Identit 


255 
Falfe no- 
tions of 
perfenal 
edentity 


& Anfaver p Ovality conftituted by it §.” 
Dr Clarke’, that it is a fallacy upon ourfelves to charge our prefent 


third De- 


have occafioned fuch perplexities; for it is furely con- 
ceivable, that a perfon may have a capacity of know- 
ing forme obje& or other to be the fame now which it 
was when he contemplated it formerly; yet in this 
cafe, where, by the fuppofition, the obje€& is percei- 
ved to be the fame, the perception of it in any two 
moments cannot be one and the fame perception. And 
thus, though the fucceflive confcioufnefles which we 
have of our own exiftence are not the fame, yet are 
they confcioufnefles of one and the fame thing or ob- 
ject ; of the fame perfon, felf, or living agent. ‘The 
perfon of whofe exiftence 'the confcioufnefs is felt new, 
and was felt an hour or a year ago, is difcerned to be, 
not two perfons, but one and the fame perfon ; and 
therefore is one and the fame, 

«Mr Locke’s obfervations upon this fubje@ appear 
hafty ; and he feems to profefs himfelf diffatisfied with 
fuppofitions which he has made relating to it. But 
fome of thofe hafty obfervations have been carried to 
a flrange length by others ; whofe notion, when traced 
and examined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to 
this: ‘© That perfonality is not a permanemt but a 
tranfient thing: That it lives and dies, begins and 
ends, continually : That no one can any more remain 
one and the fame perfon two moments together, than 
two fucceflive moments can be one and the fame mo- 
ment: That our fubftance is itmdeed continually 
changing : but whether this be fo or not is, it feems, 
nothing to the purpofe ; fince it is not fubftance, but 
confcioufnefs alone, which conftitutes perfonality ; 
which confcioufnefs, being fucceffive, cannot be the 
fame in any two moments, nor confequently the per- 
Hence it mutt follow, 


felves with any thing we did, or to imagine our pre- 


fence of bis Sent felves interefted in any thing which befel us, ye- 


Leiter to 
Ar Dod- 


flerday ; or that our prefent felf will be interefted 


rvell, fecond in what will befal us to-morrow; fince our ‘prefent 
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felf is not in reality the fame with the felf of yefter- 
day, but another felf or perfon coming in its room, 
and miftaken for it‘; to which another felf will fuc- 
ceed to-morrow. - This, [ fay, muft follow : for if the 
felf or perfon of to-day and that of to-morrow are not 
the fame, but only like perfons ; the perfon of to-day 
is really no more interefled in what will befal the per- 
fon of to-morrow, than in what will befal any other 
perfon. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not 
a jut reprefentation of the opinion we are {peaking 
of ; becaufe thofe who maintain it allow that a perfon 
is the fame as far back as his remembrance reaches: And 
indeed they do ufe the words identity and fame perfon ; 
nor will language permit thefe words to be laid afide. 
But they cannot, confiftently with themfelves, mean 
that the perfon is really the fame: For it is felf-evi- 
dent, that the perfonality cannot be reanythe fame, if, as 
they exprefsly affert, that in which it confifts is not 
the fame. Andas, confiftently with themfelves, they 
cannot, fo I think it appears they do not, mean that 
the perfon is really the fame, but only that he is fo in 
a tictitious fenfe, ia fuch a fenfe only as they affert : 
for this they do aflert, that any number of perfons 
whatever may be the fame perfon. ‘The bare unfold- 
ing this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, 
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ing things : 


e ® * . 2 
“« Firft, This notion is abfolutely contradiftory to Ove 
that certain conviétion, which neéceflarrly and every thrown. 


moment rifes within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourfelves, when we reflect upon what is paft, and 
look forward to what is to come. All imagination, 
of a daily change of tat living agent which each man 
calls himfelf for another, or of any fuch change through- 
out our whole prefent life, is entirely borne down by 
our natural fenfe of things. Nor is it poflible for a 
perfon in his wits to alter his condu€ with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a fufpicion that though he 
fhould live to-morrow he fhould not however be the 
fame perfon he is to day. 

* Secondly, lt is not an idea, or abftract notion, or 
quality, but a being only which is capable of life and 
action, of happinefs and mifery. Now all beings con- 
feffedly continue the fame during the whole time of 
their exiftence. Confider then a living being now ex- 
ifting, and which has exifted for any time alive : this 
living being muft have done, and fuffered, and enjoyed, 
what it has done, and fuffered, and enjoyed, formerly 
(this living being, I fay, and not another), as really 
as it does, and fuffers, and enjoys, what it does, and 
fuffers, and enjoys, this inftant. All thefe fucceflive 
actions, fufferings, and enjoyments, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and fufferings, of the fame living being ; and 
they are fo prior to all confiderations of its remember- 
ing or forgetting, fince remembering or forgetting 
can make no alteration in the truth of paft matter of 
fa&. And fuppofe this being endued with limited 
powers of knowledge and memory, there is no, more 
difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing 
itfelf to be the fame being which it was fome time ago, 
of remembering fome of its actions, fufferings, and en- 
joyments, and forgetting others, than in conceiving it 
to know, or remember, or forget, any thing elfe. 

“ Thirdly, Every perfon is confcious that he is now 
the fame perfon or felf he was as far back as his re- 
membrance reaches: fince when any one reflects upon 
a paft action of his own, he is juft as certain of the 
perfon who did that action, namely himfelf (the per- 
fon who now reflects upon it), as he is certain that the 
action was at all done. Nay, very often a perfon’s af- 
furance of an a¢tion having been done, of which he is 
abfolutely affured, arifes wholly from the confcioufnefs 
that he himfelf did it: and this he, perfon, or felf, 
mutt either be a fubftance or the property of fome fub- 
ftance. If he, if perfon, be a fubftance; then confci- 
oufnefs that he is the fame perfon, is confcioufnefs that 
he is the fame fubftance. If the perfon, or he, be the 
property of a fubftance, ftill confcioufnefs that he is 
the fame property. is as certain a proof that his fub- 
ftance remains the fame, as confcioufnefs that he re- 
mains the fame fubftance would-be; fince the fame 
property: cannot be transferred from one fubftance to 
another. 

“ But though we are thus certain that we are the 
fame agents, living beings, or fubftances, now, which 
we were as far back as our remembrance reaches; yet 
it is afked, Whether we may not poffibly be deceived 
in it? And this queftion may be afked at the end of 
any demonftration whatever; becaufe it is a queftion 

COR. 
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this infallibly true? Afterwards indeed, by taking for Of Perfonal - 


Of Perfonal concerning the truth of perception by memory: and 
Identity. he who can doubt whether perception by memory can 
in this cafe be depended upon, may doubt alfo whe- 
ther perception by deduétion and reafoning, which al- 
fo include memory, or indeed whether intuitive per- 
ception itfelf, can be depended upon. Here then we 
can go no farther: for it is ridiculous to attempt to 
prove the truth of our faculties, which can no other- 
wife be proved than by the ufe or means of thofe fu- 
257 {pected faculties themfelves.”’ 

Objections This reafoning, which we believe will to moft men 
to the fore- appear unanfwerable, Mr Cooper hopes.to overturn by 
ae re the following obfervations* : « If all imagination of a 

onmeg. . > "i 
* Tras, daily change in us be borne down by our natural fenfe 
Kop of things, then (fays he) does our natural fenfe of 
things pofitively contradi& known fact; for a daily, 
a momentaneous, change in us, i. e. in our bodies, 
does actually take place.” True, adaily change in 
our bodies does take place, and fo likewife does a 
daily change in our cloaths ; but furely no man was 
ever led by his natural fenfe of things to fuppofe, that 
his limbs or external organs were the feats of fenfation 
and will, any more than that his coat or his fhoes were 
any real parts of his trunk or of his feet. But it is 
only that which thinks and wills that any man con- 
fiders, in this cafe, as himfelf or his perfon; and if 
our natural fenfe of things, or confcioufnefs, tell us, 
that what thinks and wills has continued the fame 
from a diftance of time as far back as we can remem-+ 
ber, it is certain, that, whether it be material or imma- 
‘terial, it has continued from that period, otherwife we 
can be certain of nothing. ‘¢ But (fays our philofo- 
pher) other known and afcertained facts are frequent- 
ly borne down by our natural fenfe of things: for how 
mahy thoufand years before the days of Copernicus was 
the motion of the earth round the fun entirely borne 
down by our natural fenfe of things, which made us 
give full credit to the motion of the fun round the 
earth ? Do not the generality of mankind ‘believe, up- 
on the evidence of their natural fenfe of things, that 
every part of their body remains exactly the fame to- 

| as& day as it was yefterday 2” 
| Anfwered. To the former of thefe queftions we an{wer pofi- 
tively, that before the days of Copernicus the motion 
of the earth round the fun was not borne down by our 
natural fenfe of things, but by ill-founded hypothefes 
: and inconclufive reafonings. By the natural fenfe of 
things, nothing can be meant, in this place, but the evi- 
dence of confcioufnefs or of external fenfation; but 
the a@ual motion either of the fun or of the earth is not 
perceived either by confcioufnefs or by fenfation. Of 
confcioufnefs nothing is the obje& but the internal 
energies and feelings of our own minds$; and with re- 
gard to the motion of the fun or of the earth, nothing 
is perceived by the fenfe of fight but that, after con- 
fiderable intervals of time, thefe two great bodies have 
repeatedly changed their places in the heavens with re- 
{pect to each other. This is all that on this fubject 
our natural fenfe of things leads us to believe; and is not 
Vor. XI. Part 11. 


granted the truth of propofitions, for which neither , 
fenfe nor confcioufnefs affords the fhadow of evidence; 
the vulgar now, and all mankind formerly, reafoned 
themfelves into the opinion, that the earth ftands ftill, 
and that the fun moves round it. In vulgar philo- 
fophy it is taken for granted, that in the univerfe 
there is not a relative but an abfolute upwards and an 
ab/olute downwards ; that our heads are abfolutely up- 
ward, and our feet downward ; and that were the earth 
to revolve round its axis, thefe pofitions would be re- 
verfed, that our heads would be placed beneath our 
feet, and that we ourfelves would fall from the earth 
into empty fpace. Upon thefe falfe hypothefes the 
vulgar reafon correctly. ‘They know that bodies can- 
not change their place without motion; they know 
that in the time of their remembrance the fun and 
the earth have been perpetually varying their places 
with refpe@ to each other; they know that they them- 
felves have never fallen, nor had a tendency to fall, 
into empty fpace ; and hence they infer that it isthe 
fun and not the earth that moves(x). But will any 
man fay that the abfurd fuppofitions from which this 
conclufion is logically deduced, have the evidence ei- 
ther of fenfation or of confcioufnefs, as the perma. 
nency of that living agent which each man cails him 
felf has ? 

To our author’s fecond queftion we likewife reply 
with confidence, that the generality of mankind do 
not believe, upon their natural fenfe of things, that 
every part of their body remains exactly the fame 
to-day as it was yelterday. It would be ftrange in- 
deed if they did, after having repeatedly experienced 
the wafte of increafed perfpiration or {weating ; after 
having witneffed men emaciated by ficknefs, and again 
reftored to plumpnefs in health; and after having 
perhaps loft whole limbs, which certainly their natural 
fenfe of things teaches them.to confider as parts of 
their body. In all thefe cafes, the generality of man- 
kind are as fenfible of changes having taken place in 
their bodies as he who has attended ever fo clofely to 
phyfiological inquiries, though not one of them has 
the leaft imagination of a change having taken place 
in the living agent which each man calls him({elf. 

Bifhop Butler obferves, that if the living agent be 
perpetually changing, it is a fallacy upon ourfelves to 
charge our prefent felves with any thing we did, to 
imagine our prefent felves interefted in any thing which 
befel us yefterday, or that our prefent felf will be in- 
terefted in what will befal us to-morrow. ‘To this ju- 
dicious obfervation our daring philofopher replies, 
‘¢ that as the man of to-morrow, though not in all 
points the fame with, yet depends for his exiftence ups 
on, the man of to-day, there is fufficient reafon to care 
about him,?? Could he have faid, that as the man of 
to-day depends for his exiftence on the man of tos 
morrow, there is fufficient reafon for the prefent man 
to care about the future mans; or that as the man of 
to-morrow depends for his exiftence on the man of to+ 


4 E day) 


(x) This inference too has been fo often drawn, that it comes in time to coalefce in the mind with the. 
Jenfations, from which the motion either of the fun or of the earth is deduced with infallible certainty 5 


and hence it is confidered as part of that truth which fenfation immediately difcovers, See our Chapter 
of ASsOClaTIONs 
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it at the diftance-of twenty years, is plainly impoffible 5 Of Pe fonag 
whence it fhould feem, that reminifcence itfelf is no .idenurys 
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tocare about the prefent man ; we fhould in either cafe, 
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if the anachronifm had been kept out of fight, have 
feen the force of his argument. Every man has fuffi- 
cient reafon to care about the ox upon which he is to 
be fed; but we cannot fo clearly perceive what reafon 
the ox has.to care about the man. 

Not fatisfied, it would feem, with this reply, our 
author proceeds to affirm, ‘that the man of to-mor- 
row, poffeffing a reminifcence of the actions of the man 
of to-day, and knowing that thefe ations will be re- 
ferred to him both by himfelf and others (which is 
certainly knowing that both himfelf and others are 
moft iniquitous wretches), they carinot be indifferent 
to the man of to-day, who looks forward to the pro- 
perties.of the man of to-morrow,” 2. e. the rcmi- 
nifcence and knowledge of a future man conftitute all 
the relation that fubfifts between a prefent man and his 
ations; a difcovery worthy of aa original genius. 
But as.on the fubjeét of perfonal identity we pretend 
to no originality, we fhall leave this propofition to the 
meditation of our readers, and take the liberty to afk 
our author a queftion or two refpe€ting this fame re- 
minifcence, which he is gracioufly pleafed to acknow- 
ledge for a property. 

He defines identity, ‘* the continued exiftence of 
any being unaltered in fubftance or in properties;”’ 
and he repeatedly. acknowledges that no identical qua- 
lity or property can be transferred from-one fubjet to 
another. Let us now fuppofe, that a man has a remi- 
nifcence of an individual ation performed a month a- 
go, and that this reminifcence is accompanied with a 
conf{cioufnefs that the action was performed by him- 
felf. This fuppofition, whether true or falfe, may cer- 
tainly be made ; for it implies nothing more than what 
every man firmly believes of himfelf in every act of re- 
membrance. Let us again fuppofe, that, at the di- 
ftance of ten or twenty years, the man known by the 
fame name has a reminifcence of the fame aétion, with 
a confcioufnefs that he himfelf performed it.’ Is: this 
reminifcence the fame with the former? or is it a dif- 
ferent reminifcence? If it be the fame, either the per- 
fon remembering at the diftance of ten or twenty years 
is the fame with him who remembered at the diftance 
of a month, or there is an identical quality transferred 
from one fubftance to another, which is admitted to 
be impoflible. If reminifcence be itfelf a real and im- 
mediate quality of any fubitance, and not the mere 
energy of a power, and if the one reminifcence be 
different from the other, the fubjets in which thefe 
two different qualities inhere muit likewife be dif- 
ferent. Yet the man who has*the reminifcence at 
the diftance of a month, has the evidence of confciouf- 
nefs that the a€tion was performed by him; and the 


real and immediate quality of any fubftance. But if 
this be fo, what is reminifcence? We anfwer, it is 
plainly neither more nor lefs than the exergy of a power, 
which though dormant between its energies, remains 
unchanged from the one to the other, and which be- 
ing itfelf the real and immediate quality of a fubje@, 
that fubject muft likewife remain unchanged. That 
powers may remain dormant, and yet unchanged, 
every man mutt be convinced ; who having ftruck any 
thing with his hand, knows that he has power to re- 
peat the ftroke, and yet does not adtually. repeat it, 
‘Two blows with the hand immediately following each 
other are numerically different, fo that the one can- 
not with truth be faid to be the other; but we have 
the evidence of external fenfe, that they are both ftruck 
by the fame member. In like manner, two energies of 
reminifcence directed to the fame object, and fucceed- 
ing each other at any interval of time, cannot poffibly 
be one and the fame energy; but as the latter ener- 
gy may include in it the former as well as the gb- 
ject remembered by both, we have the evidence of con- 
{cioufnefs that both are energies of the fame power ; 
and we have feen, that to fuppofe them any thing elfe, 
may be demonitrated to involve the groffelt abfurdities 
and contradictions, 

Mr Cooper has other arguments to obviate the 
force of Bifhop Butler's demonftration of perfonal 
identity ; fuch as, that a ‘ high degree of /imilurity 
between the two fucceeding men is fuflicient to make 
the one care about the other;” and, that “ a good 
man, knowing that a future being will be punifhed or 
rewarded as the actions of the prefent man deferve, 
will have a fuflicient motive to do right and to ab- 
{lain from wrong.” But if there be any one of our 
readers who can fuffer himfelf to be perfuaded. by fuch 
affertions as thefe, that the hving agent which he calls 
himfelf is perpetually changing, and at the fame time 
that fuch change 1s confiftent with the expectation of 
future rewards and punifhments, he would not be re- 
claimed from his error by any reafoning of ours. We 
fhall therefore truit fuch trifling with every man’s 
judgment, and proceed to examine our author’s de« 
monfiration, that perfonal identity has no exiftence. 
But here it is no part of our purpofe to accompany 
him through his long chemical ramble, or to contro- 
vert his arguments for the non-identity of vegetable 
and animal bodies. ‘The only thing to which, after 
Bifhop Butler, we have afcribed identity, is that 
which in man is fentient and confcious ; and the non- 
identity of this thing, whatever it be, Mr Cooper un- 
dertakes to demonttrate from the known properties 
of fenfations and ideas. 
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This demonttration fets out with a very ominous pretend- | 

circumftance. The author, after conducting impref- ¢4 Leigh 

fions ab extra, from the extremities of the nerves tO rfonal bs : 
the brain, affirms, that /en/ations and ideas are nothing dentiry is 
but ‘ motions in the brain perceived ;” #. ¢. when impoffible 


man who has the reminifcence at the diftance of ten 
or twenty years, has likewife the evidence of confci- 
oufnefs that the fame action was performed by him 
and not by another. By the confeflion of Hume and 
of all philofophers, confcioufaefs never deceives; but 


here is the evidence of one confcioufnefs in direé&t op- 
pofition to another; and therefore, as two,contradic- 
tory propofitions cannot both be true, either the one 
reminifcence is the fame with the other, or reminifcence 
is no real quality. That one a& of reminifcence fhould 
be numerically the fame with another, which followed 


aman thinks he is looking at a mountain, not only 
at reft, but to appearance immoveable, he is grofsly 
deceived ; for he perceives nothing all the while but 
motion in his brain! Were not the defire of advancing 
novelties and paradoxes invincible in fome minds, we 
fhould be aftonifhed at finding fuch an affertion as 

this 
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flighteft attention to the different energies of his own 
intelle&. Motions in the brain, as we have repeatedly 
obferved, are the immediate caufes of our fenfations ; 
but is it conceivable, is it poffible, that any thing 
fhould be the caufe of itfelf? The motion of a fword 
through the heart of a man, is the immediate caufe 
of that man’s death; but is the {word or its motion 
death itfelf, or can they be conceived as being the /en- 
fations of the man in the agonies of dying? But fenfa- 
tions and ideas, whatever they be, exift in fucceflion; 
and therefore, argues our demonitrator, no two fen- 
fations or ideas can be one and the fame fenfation or 
idea. The conclufion is legically inferred ; but what 
purpofe can it poffibly ferve ? What purpofe, why it 
feems “ fenfations, and ideas are the only exi/lences 
whofe exiffence we certainly know (a charming phrafe, 
the exiffence of exiflences, and as original as the theory 
in which it makes its appearance); and, therefore, 
from the nature of fenfations and ideas, there is 
no fuch thing as permanent identity.’ Indeed! 
what then, we may be permitted to afk, is the im- 
port of the word we in this fentence ? Does it denote 


a feries of fenfations and ideas, and does each -fenfa- : 


tion and each idea certainly know not only itfelf, but 
all its anceftors and all its defcendants? Unlefs this 
be admitted, we are afraid that fome other exiftence 
befides fenfations and ideas mutt be allowed to be cer- 


-tainly known, ‘and even to have fomething of a per- 


manent identity. . Nay, we think it has been already 
demontirated (fee chap. of Time), that were there 
not fomething permanent, there could be no time, and 
of courfe no notion of a firft and laft, or indeed of fuc- 
ceffion, whether of fenfations or ideas. And there- 
fore, if we have fuch a notion, which the author here 
takes for granted, and upon which indeed his demon- 
firation refts, it follows undeniably that there is 
fomething permanent, and that we know there is 
fomething permanent, which obferves the fucceflion of 
fenfations and ideas. 

All this, indeed, Mr Cooper in effet grants; for 
he is not much ftartled at the appearance of contra- 
d'Gions in his theory. ‘* I find (fays he), by perpe- 
tually repeated impreffions which I perceive, that my 
hands, body, limbs, &c. are conneéted, are parts of one 
whole. I find, by perpetually repeated perceptions 
alfo, that the fenfations excited by them are con- 
ftantly fimilar, and conftantly different from the fen- 
fations excited by others.’”” He has then repeated 
perceptions : but how can this be poflible, if 4e be not 
different from the perceptions, and if 4e do not re- 
main unchanged while the perceptions fucceed each 
other at greater or lefs intervals of time? A itriking 
object pafling with rapidity before the eyes of a num- 
‘ber of men placed befide each other in a line of 
battle, would undoubtedly excite a fucceffion of fen- 
fations; but furely that fucceffion would not take 
place in the mind of any individual in the line, nor 
could any _fingle man in this cafe fay with truth that 
he had repeated perceptions of the obje&. In like man- 
ner, were that which is fentient perpetually changing, 
no man could poflibly fay or fuppofe that he had re- 
peated perceptions of any thing ; for upon this fup- 
polition, the man of to-day would have no more 
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connection with the man who bore his name yefter. Of Perfonal 


day, or twenty years ago, than the laft man in the 
line had with the firft, 

Upon the whole, we cannot help thinking, that 
Bifhop Butler’s demonftration of perfonal identity 
remains unfhaken by the batteries of Mr Cooper.— 
It refts, indeed, upon the folid bafis of confcioulnefs 
and memory; and if implicit credit be not given to 
the evidence of thefe faculties, we cannot proceed a 
fingle ftep in any inquiry whatever, nor be certain 
of the truth even of a mathematical demonttration. 
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But as we have ourfelves fuppofed, that to fenfa-A difficulty 
tion, reminifcence, and every actual energy of the mind removed. 


of man, the inftrumentality of fome material fyftem 1s 
neceflary, it may perhaps be thought incumbent on us 
to fhow how the perpetual flux of the particles of mat- 
ter which compofe the brain, as well as all the other 
parts of the body, can confift with the identity of 
the perfon who perceives, remembers, and is con{ci- 
ous. If this cannot be done, our hypothefis, ancient 
and plaufible as it is, muft be given up; for of perfo- 
nal identity it is impoflible to doubt. In this cafe, 
however, we perceive no difficulty ; for if there be 
united to the brain an immaterial being, which is the 
fubject of fenfation, confcioufnefs, and will, &c.. it is 
obvious, that all the intelledual powers which properly 
conftitute the perfon, mutt be inherent in that being. 
The material fyftem, therefore, can be neceflary only 
as an inftrument to excite the energies of thofe pow- 
ers; and fince the powers themfelves remain un- 
changed, why fhould we fuppofe that their energies 
may not be continually exerted by fucceflive inftru- 
ments of the fame kind, as well as by one permanent 
inftrument? The powers of perception and volition 
are not, in the material fyftem, any more than the fen- 
fation of feeing is in the rays of light, or the energy 
of the blackfmith in the hammer with which he beats 
the anvil. / Let us fuppofe a man to keep his eye for 
an hour fteadily fixed upon one objeGt. It will not 
furely be denied, that if this could be done, he would 
have one uninterrupted and unvaried perception of an 
hour’s duration, as meafured by the clock. Yet it is 
certain, that the rays of light which alone could oc- 
cafion that perception would be perpetually changing. 
Ih like manner, a blackfmith, whilft he continues to 
beat his anvil, continues to exert the fame power 
whether he ufes one hammer all the time, or a diffe- 
rent hammer at each ftroke. The reafon is obvious; 
the eye, with all its conneCtions of brain and mind 
in the one cafe, and the perfon of the {mith in the 
other, remain unchanged; and in them alone refide 
the faculty of fenfation and the power of beating, 
though neither the faculty nor the power can be ex- 
erted without material inftruments. But were it pof- 
fible that millions of men could in the fpace of an 
hour take their turns in rotation with each new ray 
of light, it is felf-evident, that in this cafe, there 
would be nothing permanent in fenfation ; and, there- 
fore, there could not be one uninterrupted and unva- 
ried perception, but millions of perceptions, during 
thé hour, totally-diftinG from and unconnected with 
each other. 
upon an objeét for the fpace of a minute, and at the 
diftance of a day or a;month to fix it upon the fame 
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Let us now fuppofe a man to fix his eye. 
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obje& a fecond time. He would not indeed, in this 
cafe, have one uninterrupted and unvaried perception, 
but he would be eonfcious of the energy of the very 
fame faculty the fecond time as at the firft. Where- 
as, were one man to view an obje& to-day, and ano- 
ther to view the fame object to-morrow, it is obvious, 
that he who fhould be laft in the fucceffion could 
know nothing of the energy of that faculty by which 
the object was perceived the firft day, becaufe there 
would be nothing common to the two perceptions. 
Thus then we fee, that perfonal identity may with 
truth be predicated of a compound being, though the 
material part be in a perpetual flux, provided the im- 
material part remain unchanged; and that of fuch a 
being only is a refurre€tion from the dead poflible.— 
For fince the motions of the brain do nothing more 
than excite to energy the permanent powers of the 
mind, it is of no fort of confequence to that energy, 
whether thefe motions be continued by the fame nu- 
merical atoms, or by a perpetual fucceflion of atoms 
arranged and combined in the very fame manner. 
We fhall, therefore, be the fame perfons at the refur- 
_ rection as at prefent, whether the mind be united to 
a particular fyftem compofed of any of the number- 
lefs atoms which have in fucceffion made parts of our 
prefent bodies, or to a fyftem compofed of totally dif- 
ferent atoms, provided that new fyftem be organifed 
in exa¢tly the fame manner with the brain or material 
vehicle, which is at prefent the immediate inftrument 
of perception. This (we fay) is felf-evident ; but 
were the immaterial part to change with the changing 
body, a refurrection of the fame perfons would be 
plainly impoffible. 
Cuap. IV. Of the ImMmorTALITY Of the 
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lief in all 
mations. 


Wuerever men have been in any degree civilized, 
and in fome nations where they have been in the moft 
favage ftate, it has been the general perfuafion, that 
the mind or foul fubfifts after the diffolution of the 
body. ‘The origin of this perfuafion, about which 
difputes have been raifed, no Chriftian hefitates to 
attribute to revelation. The Egyptians, from whom 
the Greeks derived many of their theological and phi- 
lofophical principles, appear to have taught the im- 
mortality of the foul, not as a truth difcovered by the 
exertions of human reafon, but as a dogma derived 
to them from the earlieft ages by tradition. This 
indeed may be confidently inferred from the charac- 
ter and conduét of their firft Greek difciples. Thofe 
early wife men who fetched their philofophy imme- 
diately from Egypt, brought it home as they found 
it, in detached and independent placits. Afterwards, 
when {chools were formed, and when man began to 
philofophife by hypothefis and fyftem, it was eagerly 
inquired upon what foundation in nature the belief of 
the foul’s immortality could reft; and this inquiry 
gave rife to the various difquifitions concerning the 
fubftance of the foul, which have continued to exer- 
cife the ingenuity of the learned to the prefent day. 
It was clearly perceived, that if confcioufnefs, thought, 
and volition, be the refult of any particular modifica- 
tion of matter and motion, the living and thinking 


agent muft perifh with the diffolution of the fyftem ; - 
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and it was no lefs evident, that if the being which Of the Im- 

perceives, thinks, and wills, be not material, the mind Mortalny of 

of. man may fubfift after the refolution of the body = sepa 

into its component particles. The difcovery of the 

immateriality of the mind was therefore one /lep to- 

wards the proof of its immortality ; and in the opi- 

nion of many philofophers, whofe hopes ought to reft 

on a furer bafis, it was alone a complete proof. — 

“© They who hold fenfitive perception in brutes (fays 

a pious writer +) to be an argument for the immateri- f See the 

ality of their fouls, find themfelves under the necef- Procedure, 

fity of allowing thofe fouls to be immortal.’ shales 
The philofophers of ancient Greece, however, felt peal 

i. ? Underfiand= 

not themfelves under any fuch neceflity. Whatever ing. : 

were their opinions refpecting the fouls of brutes, 

they clearly perceived. that nothing which had a be- yo oe 

ginuing of exiftence could be naturally immortal, whe- ne % 

ther its fubftance were material or immaterial.— Greece bee 

«¢ There never was any of the ancients before Chri- lieved like 

ftianity (fays the accurate Cudworth), that held the ae ate 

foul’s future permanency after death, who didnot like-P. | 
. pe i d cath, WhO €- ence, 

wife affert its pre-exiftence ; they clearly perceiving, 

that if it were once granted that the foul was gene- 

rated, it could never be proved but that it might be 

alfo corrupted. And, therefore, the affertors of the 

foul’s immortality commonly began here, firft to prove 

its pre-exiftence, proceeding thence to eftablifh its per- 

manency after death. This is the method of proof 
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ufed in Plato: Hv zou nimwavn buyn xp ev tw de ta avdpa= 

miva ede: yeverbar, oole nar ravin adayalov te Eoixey n puyn ELvate 

Our foul was fomewhere before it came to exift in this hu- 

man form, and thence it appears to be immortal, and as uch 

will fubfift after death.” 264. 9 
To give this argument for immortality any ftrength, And abfose 


it muft be taken for granted, not only that the foul lute ctere 
exifted in a prior ftate, but that it exifted from all ™*Y- 
eternity ; for it is obvious, that if it had a beginning 
in any ftate, it may have an end either in that ftate 
or in another. Accordingly, Plato afferts in plain 
terms its eternity and felf-exiftence, which, as we learn 
from Cicero, he infers from its being the principle of 
motion in man. Quin etiam ceteris, que moventur, 
hic fons, hoc principium eft movendi. Principit autem 
nulla ef origo. Nam ex principio oriuntur omnia : ipfum 
autem nulla ex re alia nafci poteft: nee enim effet id . 
principium, quod gigneretur aliunde §.””_ This, it§ Ti/ul,9 
mutt be acknowledged, is very contemptible reafon-lib.i.cap.g 
ing; but the opinion which it was intended to prove 
was held by all the philofophers. ‘They were unani-° 
mous in maintaining the /ub/faace of the foul, though . 
not its perfonality, to be eternal a parte ante as well as 
ad partem poft ; and Cicero, where he tells us that this 
opinion pafled from Pherecydes, Syrus, to Pythago- 
ras, and from Pythagoras to Plato, exprefies their 
notion of the foul’s duration by the word /empiter- 
nus *, which, in its original and. proper fenfe, is ap-* Tu/:uly) 
plicable only to that which has neither beginning lib, i. 
nor end. 

Indeed none of the philofophers of ancient Greece 
appear to have believed a creation (fee Crzation) pof- 
fible: for it was a maxim univerlally received among 
them, De nihilo nihil fit, in nibilum nil poffe reverti ; that 
nothing can come from nonentity, or go to nonentity, ‘This . 
maxim, as held by the theiftical philofophers, the 
learned. Cudworth labours tointerpret in a fenfe Lai 

able. 
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the Im: able to our notions of the orgin of the world; but the 
ere quotations urzed by himfelf muft convince every com- 

“. petent reader that on this occafion he labours in vain. 
For inftance, when Ariftotle writes of Parmenides 

and Meliffus, that ovdev ouds yivecOar pac ovde pdergiobas 

trav ovlev, they fay that no real entity is either made or de- 

Jfrroyed ; what can be his meaning, but that thofe 
philofophers taught that nothing could be either cre- 

ated or annihilated? He teftifies the fame thing of 
Xenophones and Xeno, when he fays that it was a fun- 
damental principle of their philofophy—vn ede xccbas 

vive bas under ex endevoc——that it is impoffible that-any thing 

Jhould be made out of nothing. And of Empedocles, when 

he relates «7vavla ravla xaneivos opcoroyet ols ex TE fen ova aun 

Kavov est yiverder ro re ov ELoAAUTIAL avnvUSoV KaE appnxl0¥m—m 7 hat 

he acknowledges the very fame thing with other philofophers, 
viz. that wt is impoffible that any thing /hould be made aut of 

nothing, or perifh into nothing. But it is needlefs to mul- 

tiply quotations refpecting the opinions of fingle phi- 
lofophers. , Of all the phyfiologers before himfelf and 

Plato, Ariftotle fays, without exception, 7épe tavins 
Smoyvacovover tno dokuc de wept puTEews, Ot TO yiyvomeevov ex un ovlav 

Phyfic. ytyveriat advvaiov't—-T hat they agree in this opinion, that it is 
b.i cap. 5.impoffible that any thing fbould be made out of nothing: 
and he calls this the common principle of naturalifts ; 
| plainly intimating,. that they confidered it as the 
| greateft abfurdity to fuppofe that any real entity in 
nature could either be brought from nothing or redu- 

ced to nothing. 

The author of the Jntellecéual Sy/ffem, in order, 
perhaps, to hide the impiety of this principle, endea- 
vours to perfuade his readers, that it was urged only 
again{t the hypothefis of forms and qualities of bodies 
confidered as real entities, diftinét from matter.’ But: 
how it could be fuppofed to militate againft that par- 
ticular opinion, and not againft the poflibility of all 
creation, is to us perfectly inconceivable. The father 
of the fchool which analyfed body into matter and 
form, together with by far the greater part.of his fol- 
lowers, taught the eternity of both thefe principles 1}; 
and therefore maintained, as itrenuoufly as any atomift, 
the univerfal maxim, De uihilo nihil fit.. Even Plato 
himfelf, whofe doétrine of ideas is fuppofed to wear a 
more favourable afpect than. Ariftotle’s forms to the 
truths of revealed religion, taught the eternity of mat- 
ter ; but whether as a felf-exifting fubftance, or only 
as an emanation from the Deity, is a queftion which 
hias been difputed.. That he admitted. no proper 
creation, may be confidently inferred from Plutarch ; 
who writing upon the generation of animals, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down in the Timeus, has the 
following paflage : BeA}iov ouv, IlAwlavs weilomemous rov qmev 


effe, nec méeriturum unquam hunc mundum. 
Txomasivs de Stoica mundi exuftione, Diff. 4. et alii. . 
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539) 
xooson ur Saou yeyovevas Acyety nar adeiy oeev yap xanricos rav yee OF the Im- 
yovalav ods acisos Tava lav’ rnvde OTZIANIa: T'AHN €& no yeyo mortal.ty of 
veV OU YEVOLLEVNY, AAD UmromEtMEVnv Kee Ta dnevoupyw els diabeciy the Soul. 
xo aki aving, xoct mpos eZouowow, ws Suvelov nv wapas xe ov yap —y——nd 
Ex Tov pn ovlog n yévEris, GAA ex TOU pen KRAwS, end iKcLVMS ExOVIOC, +3 
as oimies xoet imohov, xaravSpicvios +, Lt is therefore-better for + Plut. Ope 
us to follow Plato, and to fay:and fing that the world was tom. ii. 
made by God. For as the world 1s the beft of all works, fai *0h4* 
is God the beft of allcaufes. Neverthele/s,. the suastance 
or MATTER out of which the worid was made, was Not 
itjelf made, but was always ready at hand, and fuljed to 
the artificer, to be ordered and difpofed by him. For the 
making of the world was not the produétion of it out of no= 
thing, but out of an antecedent bad and diforderly flate, sike* 
the making of a houfe, garment, or fiatue. 
If, then, this be a fair reprefentation’ of the fenti- 
ments of Plato, and furely the author underftood thofe« 
fentiments better than the moft accomplifhed modern 
{cholar can pretend to do, nothing is more evident, 
than that the founder of the academy admitted of no. 
proper creation, but only taught that the matter 
which had exited from eternity: in achaotic flate, was 
in time reduced to order by: the Demiuryus, or fupreme 
Being. And if fuch were the fentiments of the divine 
Plato, we cannot hefitate to adopt the opinion of the 
excellent Mofheim, which the reader will probably be: 
pleafed to have in his own words. ‘* Sta Judeis dif- 
cedas, nefcio an ullus antiquorum philofophorum mun- 
dum negaverit eternum effe. Omaes mihi eternum 
profefli videntur effe mundum ::hoc uno vero disjun- 
guntur, quod nonnulli, ut driflote/es,.formam et mate 
riam fimul hujus orbis, alii vero, quorum princeps fa- 
cile Plato, materiam tantum eternam,.formam vero, a- 
Deo comparatam, dixerunt +.” “Notions 
Now:it is a fact fo generally known, .as-not to fland Cudworth’s 
in need of being proved by quotations, that there was /*el/ecuad 
not among them a fingle man who believed in the arene 
exiftence of mind as a being more excellent than mat- 
ter, and effentially different from it, who did not hold 
the fuperior of at leaft equal antiquity with the infe- 
rior fubftance. So true is this, that Synefius, though 
a Chriftian, yet having been educated in one of the 
{chools of philofophy, could.not by the hopes of a 
bifhopric be induced to diffemble this fentiment: ¢«e- 
AgL THY Wuxynv OUK HE twow HOE Tay.ctlos Us Eepoyevn vofer ery ~~ * Epift.to¢ 
L fhall never be perfuaded to think my foul younger than my 3 
body. This man probably believed upon the antho.« 
rity of the fcriptures, that the matter: of the vifible 
world was created in time; but he certainly held with 
his philofophic mafters, that his own foul was as old. 
as any atom of it, and that it had confequently 
exifted in a prior ftate before. it animated his prefent 
body. 
Thofe 


(t) 4riffotelem, et plerofque Peripateticorum, in vulgus notum eft, in hac fuiffe fententia—nec natum 
Vid. Petrus Gassennus Phyfic. fet. i. lib. 1. cap. 6. 


Face: 


Plures ita haud dubie.fenferunt philotophorum veterum. ~ 


Hine video Mawizium in Affronomico Lib.i. inter philofophorum de. mundo fententias hanc, ac fi precipua : 
effet, primo. commemorare loco: . 
| . Quem five ex nullis repetentem femina rebus, > 

Naralt QuoQue EGERE placet, femperque FUISSEy » 

Er FORE, PRINCIPIO pariter FATOque carentem. 
Mofbeim’s edition of Cudworth’s Intelledual Syftem, lib, i,. cap, 3. fect. 33. note 60... On :this 
xdacient. Metaphyfics. . Lied 


fubje foe alle 


ego 

‘Of the Im» 
‘mortality of 
the Soul. 


ecg mem 


"Thofe who maintained that the world was uncreated, 
maintained upon the fame principle that their fouls were 
uncreated likewife; andas they conceived all bodies to be 

265; formed of one firft matter, fo they conceived all fouls to 
They fup- be either emanations from the one firft Mind, or difcerp- 
pofed all ted parts of it. Ariftotle, who diftinguifhes between the 
fouls to he intelletual and'fenfitive fouls, faysexprefsly of the former, 
err anations e . Tak c 3 . 
fom the that it entersfrom without, and is piving;”’ adding this 
fift mind; reafon for his opinion, that ‘its energy is not blended 

with that of the body —-Agims]as SE Tov vouv Movov Supa ey Eet- 
Orevar, not Jetov Elves pzovov' oude yap aulou Tn Evepyete xolvwver Touo~ 
® De Gene-tixn evepyeix *. As tothe Stoics, Cleanthes held (as Sto- 
vatione Ant } ons informs us), that “every thing was made out 
milium, z : . : ye 
Lib.ii.cap.3. Of one, and would be again refolved into ene, But 
+ Eelog. let Seneca {peak for them all: ‘ Quid eft autem, cur 
Pbyf ¢.20 non exiftimes in eo divini aliquid exiftere, qui Det 
pars eft? T’otum hoc, quo continemur, et unum eft, 
{] Epi? 9% et Deus: et focii ejus fumus, et membra||—Why /oould 
you nat believe fomething to be divine in him, who is indeed 
Part of Gop? That wxoxre in which we are contained 
is OnE, and that one is Gop 3 we being his companions and 
memBers. Epittetus fays, The fouls. of men have the 
neareft relation to God, as being PARTS or FRAGMENTS of 
him, DiscrRPTED and TORN from his suBsTANce +. cwapas 
Plato writes 
to the very fame purpofe, when, without any foften- 
ing, he frequently calls the foul God, and part of 
God. And Plutarch fays, that ‘ Pythagoras and 
Plato held the foul to be immortal ; for that, launch- 
ing out into the foul of the univerfe, it returns to its 
parent and original—Mvoayoas, Tlaalov, apaplov esves trv 
Lu xn? eZiouray yap 1g Thy Tou wavlos Lurny, eevee XGPELY Mpos TO OfL0- 
# De Placi- eves t- Plutarch declares his own opinion to be, that 
tis Philofo- 46 the foul is not fo much the work and produétion of 
fy ieccap ‘) God, asa part of him; nor is it made sy him, but 
y From him, and our of him: * 4 duyn.oux epyov ex? mover, 
aharc noe mepoc’ oud” TIL’ avlov, waar’ AI] aurov, xa’ ES avlow 
yeyorw ® But it is needlefs to multiply quotations. 
Cicero delivers the common fentiments of his Greek 
matters on this head, when he fays §, ** A natura de- 
orum, ut dodctiffimis fapientiffimifque placuit, HAU- 
sTos animos et Lipatos habemus.” And again: 
«© Humanus autem animus DECERPTUS EX MENTE 
pivina: cum alio nullo, nifi cum ipfo Deo (fi hoc 
fas eft di€tu), comparari potett.” 

Whilft the philofophers were thus unanimous in 
maintaining the foul to be a part of the felf-exiftent 
Subftance, they differed in opinion, or at leaft expref- 
fed themfelves differently, as to the mode of its fepa- 
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‘into fepulchres or prifons.” 


ration from its divine parent, ‘Ciceré and the Staics 
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talk as if the Supreme Mind were extended, and as if mortalit 


the human foul were a part literally torn from that 
mind, as a limb can be torn from the body. The Py- 
thagoreans and Platonifts feem to have confidered all 
fouls as emanations from the divine Substance rather 
than as parts torn from it, much in the fame way as 
rays of light are emanations from the fun. Plato, in 
particular, believed in two felf-exiitent principles, God 
and matter. ‘T'he former he contidered as the fupreme 
Intelligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change ; and diftinguifhed it by the appellation of 72 
ayeov, the Good. Matter, 2s fublitting from eternity, 
he confidered as without any one form or quality what- 
ever, and as having a natural tendency to diforder. Of 
this chaotic mafs God formed a perfect world, after the 
eternal pattern in his own mind, and endowed it with 
a foul or emanation from himfelf. In the language of 
Plato, therefore, the univerfe being animated by a foul 
which proceeds from God, is called the /on of God ; 
arid feveral parts of nature, particularly the heavenly 
bodies, are gods. The human foul, according to him, 
is derived by emanation from God, through the inter- 
vention of this foul of the world; and receding farther 
from the firft intelligence, it is inferior in perfection 
to the foul of the world, though even that foul is de- 
bafed by fome material admixture. To account more 
fully for the origin and prefent flate of human fouls, 
Plato fuppofes *, that ‘*when God formed the uni- 
verfe, he feparated from the foul of the world inferior 
fouls, equal in number to the ftars, and affigned to 
each its proper celeftial abode; but that thofe fouls, 
(by what means, or for what reafon, does not appear), 
were {ent down to the earth into human bodies, as 
He afcribes to this caufe 
the depravity and mifery to which human nature is 
liable ; and maintains, that it ‘ is only by difengaging 
itfelf from all animal paffions, and rifing above fenfible 
objects, to the contemplation of the world of intelli- 
gence, that the foul of man can be prepared to return 
to its original ftate.” Not inconfiftently with this doc- 
trine, our philofopher frequently {peaks of the foul of 
man as confifting of three parts: or rather he feems 
to have thought that man has three fouls; the firft 
the principle of intelligence, the fecond of pafiion, and 
the third of appetite (m) ; and to each he afligns its 
proper place in the human body. But it was only 
the intellectual foul that he confidered as immortal. 


Arittotle 


(1) ‘ Plato triplicem finxit animam; cujus principatum, id eft, rationem, in capite, ficut in arce, pofuit ; 
et duas partes feparare voluit, iram et cupiditatem, quas locis difclufit ; iram im peCtore, cupiditatem fubter 


recordia locavit.”’ 


Ciceronis Tufc. Queft. lib. i, cap. 10. 


This hypothefis has been adopted by the learned author of Ancient Metaphyfics : but it cannot be 
proved by argument, and is in direct oppofition to confcioufnefs. Were there three diftin¢t minds in each 
man—the principles of intelligence, ot paffion, and of appetite, it is obvious that cach man would be ¢hree 
perfons, and that none of thefe perfons could know any thing of the powers and properties of the other two. 
The intelligent perfon could not reafon about paffion or appetite ; nor could the perfons who know nothing but 
paffion and appetite reafon about intelligence, or indeed about any thing elfe. The very queition at iffue, 
therefore, furnifhes the moft complete proof poffible, that the fame individual which each man calls himfelf, 
is the principle of intelligence, of paffion, and of appetite ; for if the Platonic hypothefis were true, that 
quettion could never have been ftarted, as no one individual of the human race could have underftood all its 
‘terms. It may be juft worth while to mention, that the author of Ancient Metaphy fics, attributing all mo- 
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elm  Ariftotle taught, in terms equally exprefs, that 
ey fthe human foul is a part of God, and of courfe that 
./ its fubftance is of eternal and neceflary exiftence. Some 
of his followers, indeed, although they acknowledged 
two firft principles, the a&tive and the paflive, yet held, 
with the Stoies, but one /ubflance in the univerfe; and 
to reconcile thefe two contradiCtory propofitions, they 
were obliged to fuppofe matter to be both aGtive and 
pafiive, Their doctrine on this fubjeSt is thus deliver- 
ed by Cicero: ‘ De natura ita dicebant, ut eam divide- 
rent in resduas, ut altera effet efficiens, altera autem 
quafi huic fe prebens, ea que efficeretur aliquid. Ineo, 
quod efficeret, vim effe cenfebant ; in eo autem quod effi- 
ceretur, materiam quandam ; in UTROQUE TAMEN U- 
TRumMQue. Neque enim materiam ipfam coherere potu- 
iffe, fi nulla vi contineretur, neque vIM SINE ALIQUA 
MATERIA; nihileftenim, quodnon alicubieifecogatur}.”? 
They divided naiure into two things, as the firft principles ; 
4 one whereof is the efficient or artificer, the other that which 

offers ifelf to him for things to be made out of it. In the 
efficient principle, they acknowledged aéive force; in the 

pafive, a certain matier 3 but foy that in eacn BOTH OF 

THESE WERE TOGETHER : forafmuch as neither the matter 
| could cohere together unlefs it were contained by fome adtive 
: force, nor THE ACTIVE FORCE SUBSIST OF ITSELF WITHOUT 
| MATTER; becaufe that is nothing which may not be compelled 
to be fomewhere. Agreeably to this. ftrange doGtrine, 
| Arrian, the interpreter of Epictetus, fays of himfelf, 
Fty.t avSporos, wepos ray wavy, ds apa nuwerac, *¢ [T am a man 
(a part of the 7 7@y or univerfe), as an hour is part of 
the day. 

Ariftotle himfelf is generally fuppofed to have be- 
lieved in the eternal exiftence of two fubftances, mind 
and matter ; but treating of the generation of animals, 
he fays, evde ro Tavis Cepmotnc puyinn, ws tporov tive wavla Luyne 


ene- elvott wanpn Sto cuviclatas TH Eas omolay sumeptang>n ®*, Jn the uni- 
ni werfe there is acertain animal heat, fo as that afier a man- 
ner all things are full of mind ; wherefore they are quickly 
“completed (or made complete animals) when they have re- 
ceived a portion of that heat. This heat, from which, 

/. according to Cicerot, the Stagyrite derived all fouls, 
3+ has, it muft be confeffed, a very material appear- 
ance; infomuch that the learned Motheim feems to 
have been doubtful whether he admitted of any imma- 
terial principle in man; but for this doubt there ap- 
pears to us to be no folid foundation. Ariftotle ex- 
prefsly declares, that this heat is not fire nor any fuch 
power, but-a {pirit which is in the feeds or elementary prin- 
ciples of bodtes; tovlo de ov wup, oude Toauln duvapeis eoliv, aAAG 
neo TO EumEpthaubavouevoy ev TO Cmepuaht xa ev TH appwde: mvevuce *, 


w= And as the excellent perfon himfelf acknowledes (w), 
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that Ariftotle taught the exiftence of two principles, Of the Im- 
God and matter, not indeed fubfifting feparately, but Mortality of 

; 4 «1. the Sou], 
eternally linked together by the clofeft union; we think 
it follows undeniably, that this heat, from which he 
derived all fouls, muft be that mind which he called 
God, and which he confidered as the actuating foul of 
the univerfe. 

Upon thefe principles neither Ariftotle nor the 
Stoics could believe with Plato, that in the order of 
nature there was firft an emanation from the fupreme 
mind to animate the univerfe, and then through this 
univerfal foul other emanations to animate mankind, 
The Stagyrite believed, that the Supreme Mind him- 
felf is the foul of the world, and that human fouls are 
immediately derived from him. 'The genuine Stoics, 
acknowledging but one fubftance, of neceflity confi- 
dered both the fouls and bodies of men as portions of 
that fubRance, which they called 79»; though {till. 
they affected to make fome unintelligible diftinGion 
between body and mind. But however the various. 
{chools differed as to thofe points, they were unanimous 
as to the foul’s being a part of the felf-exifting Sub. 
{tance ; and Cicero gives their whole fyitem from Pa 
cuvianus in words which cannot be mifunderftood: 
Quicquid eft hoc, omnia animat, format, alir, auget, creat, 
Sepelit, recipitque in fefe omuia, omniumque idem eft Pater : 
Indidemque eadem,gq e oriuntur de integro, atque eodem occidunt, 6 
‘Po thefe verfes he immediately fubjoins the following res ‘elie 
query: ‘Quid eft igitur, cur, cum domus fit omaium Principles 
una, eaque communis, cumque animi hominum sempre ale ot 
FUERINT, FUTURIQUE SINT, Cur ll, quid ex quoque eveniat, , pa Sy 
et quid quamque rem fignificet, perfpicerenon poflint || 2”? exittence of” 
And upon the fame principle he elfewhere argues, not the foul ; 
merely for the immortality, but for the eternify and ne- || Dé mye 
ceffary exiftence of the foul: * Animorum nulla in ter eeand: hid 
ris origo invenire poteft: His ‘enim in naturis nihil : 
ineft, quod vim memorize mentis, cogitationis habeat ; 
quod et preterita teneat, et futura provideat, et com- 
ple&ti poffit prefentia; que fola divina funt. Nec: 
invenietur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poffint, 
nilia Deo. Ita quicquid eft illud, quod fentit, quod: 
fapit, quod vult, quod viget, celeite et divinum ef; on. 

EAMQUE REM © TERNUM: SIT NECESSE EST*,”’ © "hig Frag. de- 
was indeed fecuring the future permanency of the foul Con/ilationes. 
in the moft effectual manner: for it is obvious, that. 

what had not a beginning can never have an end, but: 

mutt be of eternal and neéceflary exiftence. ate 

But when the ancients attribute a proper eternity:But not in 
to the foul, we muft not fuppofe that they undérftood i's difting: 
it to be eternal in its diflinG and perfonal exiftence. They and perfos 
believed that it proceded or was.di/cerpted in time from ta i 

the 


_ tion, and: even the coherence of the minute particles of body, to the immediate agency of mind, of courfe 
_ furnifhes every, human body with at leaft four minds. This fourth mind differs. not from the plaftic nature of 
Cudworth, and is likewife a Platonic notion apparently better founded. That there are in our-bodies mo« 
tions perpetually carried on by the agency of fomething which is not the principle of either our intelligence, 


our paflions, or our appetites, is a fact which cannot be denied ;. but if thofe motions 
from mind, it muft be either from the /upreme mind, or from fome /udordinate mind, acting under 


proceed immediately: 
the fupreme,. 


but wholly difind from and independent of that which each man calls himfelf. 
(x) Non cum illis componi prorfus poteft AxistToTELEs, qui bina rerum feparataque ftatuunt principia;..- 
Deum et materiam. Arétiffime enim utrumque hoc initium conjunxit Stagyrita, atque ipfa nature neceflitate- 


[ 
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Deum cohzrere cum mole hac corporea putavit.’” Cudworth’s Intelle@ual Sy fem, Book I. Chap iv. Se. 60. 
Pp I s Pp 
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“Of the Im- the fubftanee of God, and would ia time be again re- 
ae fags aa folved into that fubftance. This they explained by a 
* ““Glofed veffel filled with fea-water; which {wimming a 
while upon the ocean, does, on the veffel’s breaking, 
flow in again, and mingle with the common mafs. 
They only differed about the time of this reunion ; 
the greater part holding it to be at death; but the 
Pythagoreans not till after many tranf{migrations. ‘The 
Platonifis went between thefe two opinions; and re- 
joined pure and unpolluted fouls immediately to the 
Univerfal Spirit ; but thofe which had contracted much 
defilement, were fent into a fucceflion of other bodies, 
to be purged and purified, before they returned to 
their parent fubftance.f” 

A dogtrine fimilar to this of Plato has been held 
from time immemorial by the Bramins in India, whofe 
facred books teach, ‘* That intelle&t is a PORTION of 
the GREAT souL of the univerfe, breathed into all 
creatures, to animate them for a certain time; that af- 
ter death it animates other bodies, or returns like a 
drop into that unbounded ocean from which it firft arofe; 
that the fouls of men are diftinguifhed from thofe of 
other animals, by being endowed with reafon and 
with a confcioufnefs of right and wrong; and that the 
foul of him who adheres to right as far as his powers 
extend, is at death ABSORBED INTO THAT DIVINE E8- 
SENCE, never more to reanimate flefh. On the other 
hand, the fouls of thofe who do evil, are not at death 
difengaged from all the elements ; but are immediate- 
ly cloathed with a body of fire, air, and akaf (a kind 
Of celeftial element, through which,the planets move, 
and which makes no refiftance) in which they are fora 
time punifhed in hell. After the feafon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies; and when they 
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atrive through thefe tranfmigrations at a flate of pu-- 


rity, they are abforbed into God, where all passions 
are UTTERLY UNKNOWN, and where CONSCIOUSNESS 
$ See Preli- 1s Lost IN BLIss}.” 
minary Vif’ ~~ Whether the Greeks derived their notions of the 
fertation to eS ae i 4 dy ‘i 
Dow's Hi- divinity and tr anf{migration of fouls from the eaft, or 
fory of In- whether both they and the Bramins brought the fame 
aepan, dotrines at different periods from Egypt, it is foreign 
oe from the purpofe of this article to inquire. Certain it 
¢fine as” ay BHAE the philofophet’s of Greece and India argued 
compatible in the very fame manner, and upon the very fame prin- 
witha fu ciples, for the natural immortality of the foul; and 
cae ofthat the immortality which they taught was wholly 
and punifh incompatible with God’s moral government of the 
ments, and world, and with a future {tate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. That this is true of the doétrine of the Bra- 
mins, is evident from the lait quoted fentence: for if 
the foul, when abforbed into the Divine effence, lofes 
all confcionfnefs of what it did and fuffered in the 
body, it cannot, poffibly be rewarded for its virtues 
practifed upon earth, ‘Vhat the philofophers of Greece 
taught the fame ceflation of confcioufnefs, might be 
inferred with the utmoft certainty, even though we 
had not Ariftotle’s exprefs declaration to that purpofe: 
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For as they all believed their fouls to have exifted be- Of the! 
fore they were infufed into their bodies, and as each hse 
mutt have been confcious that he remembered nothing ye 
of his former ftate(o), it was impoffible to avoid con- 
cluding, that in the future ftate of his foul as little would 
be remembered of the prefent. Accordingly Ariftotle 
teaches, that “the agent intelleét only is immortal and 
eternal, but the paflive corruptible?’,—-ravlo wove asavatlov 
Cudworth thinks this* De 4 
a very doubtful and obfeure paflage ; but Warburton, ™> lib. 
whofe natural acutenefs often difcovered the fenfe of eS 
ancient authors when it had efcaped the fagacity of 
abler {cholars, has completely proved, that by the agent 
intelled ig meant the /ubftance of the foul, and by the 
paffive its particular perceptions. It appears therefore 
that the Stagyrite, from the common principle of the 
foul’s being a part of the Divine fubftance, draws a con- 
clufion againfta future flate of rewards and punifhments; 
which though all the philofophers (except Socrates) 
embraced, yet all were not fo forward to avow. ot 
That the hypothefis of the foul’s being a part of Grofsly 
the Divine fubftance is a grofs abfurdity, we furely {urd in 
need not fpend time in proving. ‘The argument long te 
ago urged againft it by St Auflin muft ere now have 
occurred to every reader. 1n the days of that learned 
father of the church, it was not wholly given up by 
the philofophers; and in his excellent work of the 
City of God, he thus expofes its extravagance and im- 
piety : “* Quid infelicius credi poteft, quam Dei par- 
tem vapulare, cum puer vapulat? Jam vero partes Det 
fieri lafcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damuabiles, 
quis ferre poteft nifi qui prorfus infanit ?”? ail 
But though this hypothefis be in the higheft degree yer i 
abfurd and wholly untenible, we apprehend it to be the ly pri 
only principle from which the natural or ane immor- from? 
tality of the foul can poffibly be inferred. f the foul had et 
a beginning, it may have an end ; for nothing can be more to be 
evident than that the being which had not exiftence of tially) 
itfelf cannot of itfelf have perpetuity of exiftence. Hu-mortt 
man works, indeed, continue in being after the power 
of the workman is withdrawn from them; but between 
human works and the Divine there is thisimmenfe dif- 
ference, that the former receive from the artift nothing 
but their form; whereas the latter receive from the 
Creator both their form and their fubftance. Forms 
are nothing but modifications of fubftance 3 and as 
fubftances depend upon God and not upon man, hu- 
man works are continued in being by that fiat of the 
Creator, which made the fubftances of which they are 
compofed fufceptible of different forms, and of fuch a 
nature ag to retain for a time whatever form may be 
impreffled upon them. Human works therefore are 
continued in being by a power different from that by 
which they are finifhed; but the works of God de- 
pend wholly upon that power by which they were ori- 
ginally brought into exiftence ; and were the Creator 
to withdraw his fupporting energy, the whole creation 
would fink into nothing. f 


8 Self. 
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foul. 


In anfwer to fome very foolifh affertions conceining the evil of death, he fays, 
mati funt, miferi jam funt, quia non funt: et nos ipfi, 


ms antequam nati. Ego autem non commemini, antequam fum naius, me miferum. 


(0) This is exprefsly acknowledged by Cicero, though he held with his Greek mafters the eternity of the 


“ Ita, qui nondum | 
fi poft mortem miferi futuri fumus, miferi fute - 


Tu/cul, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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Immorta- 

hity of the 
Soul. 


Self-evident as this truth certainly is, fome eminent 
philofophers /eem to have queftioned it. ‘ No fub- 
{tance or being (fays Mr Baxter *) can have a natural 

273 tendency to annihilation, or to become nothing. That 
Baxter’sar-a being which once exifts fhould ceafe to exift is a real 
gument for effed, and muft be produced by a real caufe: But 
: ge ae this caufe could not be planted in the nature of any 
immortali- fabftance or deing to become a tendency of its nature ; 
ity ofthe for it could not be a free caufe, otherwife it mult be a 
foul => being itfelf, the fubje@ of the attribute freedom, and 
* Inquiry therefore not the property of another deing ; nora ne- 
into the Na- : : 
ture of the efary caufe, for {uch a caufe is only the effect of fome- 

uman Soul, thing impofing that neceflity, and fo no caufe at all.”’ 


vol. i. That the author’s meaning in this argument is good, 
fect. 3. cannot, we think, be controverted ; but he has not ex- 
Reape preffed himfelf with his ufual accuracy. He feems to 
five, confound cau/és with the ad/ence of caufes, and the effects 


of the former with the con/equences of the Jatter. "The 
vifible world was brought into exiftence by the actual 
energy of the power of God; and as the vifible world 
had nothing of itfelf, it can remain in exiftence only by 
a continuance of the fame energy. This energy therefore 
is at the prefent moment as rea/ a caufe as it was fix 
thoufand years ago, or at any paft period when it may 
have been firft exerted ; and the vifible world is its real 
and permanent effe&. But would the ceafing of this 
energy be likewife a caufe? It would certainly be 
followed with the annihilation of the vifible world, 
juft as the withdrawing of the fin-beams would be 
| followed with darknefs on the earth: Yet as no one 
has ever fuppofed that darknefs, a non-entity, 1s a po- 


Jitive effed of the fun or of his beams, but only a mere 
negative confequence of their abfence ; fo, we think, 
no one who believes in creation can confider that 
deftruGtion which would inevitably follow the with- 
drawing of the energy by which all things are fup- 
plied, as the pojitive effed of a contrary energy, or as 
any thing more than a negative confequence of the cea- 


fing of that volition or energy of power by which , 


God at firft brought things into exiftence. For 

“¢ where the foundation of exittence lies whoily in the 

power of an infinite Being producing, the ground of the 

continuance of that exiftence muft be wholly in the fame 

power conferving; which has, therefore, with as much 

truth as frequency, \been ftyled acontinued creation(P).” 

mE ef- _ The force of this reafoning Mr Baxter certainly faw 

edt given when he faid, that “a tendency to perfevere in the 

up by him-fame ftate of nature, and a tendency to change it, are 

fee. ~ _ contradi¢tories, and impoflible to be planted in the fame 

fubje& at once: or, not to urge the contradiétion, if 

the laft prevailed, the remaining in the fame ftate for 

any given time would be impoffible. We forget the 

| true caufe of all thefe tendencies, the will of God, 

| which it is abfurd to fuppofe contrary to itfelf. The 

tendency in matter to perfevere in the fame ftate of 
Vou. XI. Part II. 


(r) See Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra, 
the ableft metaphyficians of the laft century. 
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reft or motion, is nothing but the will of the Creator, Tarmorta- 

who preferves all things in their exiftence and manner /ity of thé 

of exiitence: nor can we have recourfe to any other 

caufe for the prefervation of immaterial fubftance in 

its exiftence. Therefore thefe tendencies are to be 

afcribed to the will of God, and it is abfurd to fup- 

pofe them contrary.” 276 
All this is unqueftionably true. The exiftence or Analogical 

non-exiftence of matter and of created {pirits depends evidence of 

wholly upon the will of God; and we cannot fuppofe the ce 

him,to be willing to-day the reverfe of what he willed vray fe 

yefterday, becaufe we know that all his volitions are and a moe 

directed by unerring wifdom, We have likewife the ral proof 

evidence of experience, that nothing is ever fuffered to a future 

‘ : es < oy ate of re- 

perifh but particular fyftems, which perifh only as 5 geal 

jiems by a decompofition of their ‘parts. A being, punifhs 

which like the foul has no parts, can. fuffer no decom- ments 

poiition; and therefore, if it perifh, it muft perith by 

annihilation. But of annihilation there has not hi- 

therto been a fingle inftance; nor can we look fora 

fingle initance without fuppofing the volitions of God 

to partake of that unfteadinefs which is chara@eriftic 

of man. Corporeal fyftems, when they have ferved 

their purpofe, are indeed refolved into their compo- 

nent parts; but the matter of which they were com- 

pofed, fo far from being /s/, becomes the matter of 

other Jyftems in endlefs fucceffion. Analogy, therefore, 

leads us to conclude, that when the human body is 

diffolved, the immaterial principle by which it was ani- 

mated continues to’ think and aét, either ina ftate of 

feparation from all body, or in fome material vehicle to 

which it is intimately united, and which goes off with 

it at death ; or elfe that it is preferved by the Father of 

fpirits, for the purpofe of animating a body in fome 

future flate. When we confider the different ftates 

through which that living and thinking individual, 

which each man calls himfelf, goes, from the moment 

that it firft animates an embryo in the womb, to the 

diffolution of the man of fourfcore; and when we re- 

flect likewife on the wifdom and immutability of God, 

together with the various diffolutions of corporeal fy- 

ftems, in which we know that a fingle atom of mat- 

ter has never been loft; the prefumption is certainly 

ftrong, that the foul fhall fubfift after the diffolution of 

the body. But when we take into the confideration the 

moral attributes of God—his juftice and gootinefs, tos 

gether with the unequal diftribution of happinefs and 

mifery in the prefent world; this prefumption from 

analogy amounts to a complete moral proof that there 

fhall be a future ftate of rewards and punifhments (a). 

(See Morar Philofophy and Rexicion); and if 

we eftimate the duration of the rewards by the bene- 

volence of Him by whom they are to be conferred, 

we cannot imiagine them fhorter than eternity, 


4F Cuap. 


where this queftion is treated in a very mafterly manner by one of 
See alfo our article ProvipEnce. 


| (a) It was by fuch arguments that Socrates reafoned himfelf into the belief of a future flate of rewards and 
punifhments. He was fingular, as we have already obferved, in this belief ; and he was as fingular in confining 


himfelf to the ftudy of morality. 


<¢ ‘What could be the caufe of this belief, but this ret aint, of which his 
belief was a natural ‘confequence? For having confined himfelf to morals, 


he had nothing to miflead him; 


whereas the reft of the philofophers, applying themfelves with a kind of fanaticifm to phyfics and metaphy fics, 
had drawn a number of abfurd, though fubtle, conclufions, which directly oppofed the confequences of thofe 


moral arguments.” Warburton’s Div. Leg. vol. iis 
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Cuap. V. Of Necessity and LIBERTY. 


In the preceding chapter we have adverted to that 
great moral proof for a future ftate, and the immor- 
tality of the foul, arifing from the relation in- which 
man, as a being accountable for his conduct, ftands 
to a God of almighty power, infinite wifdom, and 
perfe&t juitice. But the'circumftanee of accountable- 
nefs implies freedom of agency ; for it is contrary to 
all our notions of right and wrong. (fee Mora Phi- 
lofophy), that a man fhould be either rewarded or pu- 
nithed for aGtions which he was neceflitated or com- 
pelled to perform. 

Human aétions are of three kinds: one, where we 
aét by inftiné, without any view to confequences ; one, 
where we act by will, in order to obtain fome end ; 
and one, where we act againft will. It is the fecond 
kind of a@tions only which confers upon the agent 
merit or demerit. With refpeét to the firft, he acts 
blindly: {fee Instincr), without deliberation or 
choice; and the external a& follows from the inftine- 
tive impulfe, no lefs neceflarily than a ftone by its gra- 
vity falls to the ground. With refpe& to the latt, 
be is rather an inftrument than an agent ; and it is uni- 
verfally allowed, that were a ftrong man to put a 
fword into the- hand of one who is weaker, and then 
to force it through the body of a third perfon, he who 
held the {word would be as guiltlefs of the murder as 
the {word itfelf. ‘T’o be intitled to rewards, or liable 
to punifhment, a man mutt a& voluntarily ; or in other 
words, his actions muft proceed. from that energy of 
mind which is termed volition: and, we believe, it 
has never been denied, that all men have power to do 
whatfoever they will, both with refpect to the ope- 
rations of their minds and the motions of their bo- 
dies, uncontrolled by any foreign principle or caufe. 
«< Every man (fays Prieftley) is at liberty to turn his 


thoughts to whatever fubjeét he pleafes, to confider 


the reafons for or againft any {cheme or propolition, 
and to reflect upon them as long as he fhall think 
proper; as well as to walk wherever he pleafes, and 
to do whatever his hands and other limbs are capable 
of doing.’? Without fuch liberty as this, morality 
is inconceivable. 

But though philofophers have in general agreed 
with refpect to the power which a man has to per- 
form fuch aétions as he wills, they have differed wide- 
ly in opinion refpeGting the nature of his volitions. 
That thefe are the refult of motives, has feldom if ever 
been queftioned ; but whether that refult be neceflary, 
fo as that the agent has no felf-determining power to 
decide between different motives, has been warmly 
difputed by men equally candid, impartial, and intel- 
ligent. The principal writers on the fide of necef- 
fity are, Hobbes, Collins, Hume, Leibnitz, Lord 
Kames, Hartley, Edwards, Prieftley, and perhaps 
Locke. On the other fide are, Clarke, King, Law, 
Reid, Butler, Price, Bryant, Wollafton, Horfley, 
Beattie, and Gregory, kc. To givea fhort view of this 
celebrated queftion, is all that our limits will permit ; 
and as we do not think ourfelves competent to fettle 
the difpute, it were perhaps a thing delfirable to give 
the oppofite reafonings in the words of thofe eminent 
authors themfeves. It mutt, however, be obvious to the 
reader, that the ftyle and manner of fo many different 
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writers areextremely various, and that tointroduce them 
all into our abftraét, would make the whole a mafs of 
confufion. We fhall, therefore, fele&t one writer to 
plead the caufe of neceffity, fupplying his defects 
from thofe who, though inferior to him on the whole, 
may yet have argued more ably on fome particular 
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points which the queftion involves: and to this com- — 


bined reafoning we fhall fubjoin fuch anfwers as to us 
appear moft conclufive. Hartley, Hume, and Pricit- 
ley, are perhaps the moft profound reafoners on the 
fide of neceflity ; but there is fo much more perfpi- 
cuity in the arguments of Lord Kames, that we can- 
not help preferring them, as being on the’ whole bet- 
ter calculated to give the ordinary reader a fair view 
of the fubjed. . 


“Into a¢tions done with a view to an end (fays gan of | 
his Lordfhip §), defire and will enter: defire to ac-neceffity, 


comprith the end goes firft ; 
to accomplifh the end, is next ; 
follows of courfe. It is the will then, that governs 


the will to aét, in order according 
and the external a@tt? Lord 
Kames. 
§ Sketches 6 


every external act done as a mean to accomplifh anihe Hiflory | 
end; and it is defire to accomplith the end that putsef Maz, 


the will in motion; defire, in this view, being com- 
monly termed the motive to act. But what is it that 


Book iii. 
Sketch 2. 
part 1. 


raifes defire? The anfwer is ready : It is the profpe€t fea. 8. 


of attaining fome agreeable end, or of evading one 
that is difagreeable. And if it be inquired, what 
makes an objeét agreeable or difagreeable ? the anfwer 
is equally ready: It is our nature that makes it fo. 
Certain vifible obje€ts are agreeable, certain founds, 
and certain fmells : other objeéts of thefe fenfes are dif- 
agreeable. But there we muft ftop; for we are far 


from being fo intimately acquainted with our own 


nature as to affign the caufes. 

“‘ With refpect to inftinGive aétions, no perfon, 1 

prefume,thinks that there is any freedom. With refpect 
to voluntary actions, done in order to produce fome 
effect, the neceflity is the fame, though lefs apparent 
at firft view. The external ation is determined by 
the will; the will is determined by defire ; and defire 
by what is agreeable or difagreeable. Here is a chain 
of caufes and effe€is, not one link of which is arbi- 
trary, or under command of the agent : he cannot willl 
but according to his defire ; he cannot defire, but ac- 
cording to what is agreeable or difagreeable in the 
objeéts perceived : nor do thefe qualities depend on his 
inclination or fancy; he has no power to make a 
beautiful woman ugly, nor to make a rotten carcafe 
{mell f{weetly. 
- & Many good men, apprehending danger to mora- 
lity from holding our aétions te be neceflary, endea- 
vour to break the chain of caufes and effects above 
mentioned; maintaining, that whatever influence de- 
fire or motives may have, it is the agent himfelf who 
is the caufe of every ation; that defire may advife, 
but cannot command ; and, therefore, that a man is 
ftill free to aG&t in contradiction to defire and to the 
ftrongeft motives. 

«« That a being may exift which in every cafe acts 
blindly and arbitrarily, without having any end in 
view, 1 can make a fhift to conceive: but it is diffi 
cult for me even to imagine a thinking and rational 
being, that has affeCtions.and paffions, that has a de- 
firable end in view, that can eafily accomplifh this 
end; and yet after all can fly off or remain at reft, with- 
out any caufe, reafon, or motive, to fway it. If fuch a 

I whims 


Parclil. 


Of Ne- whimfical being can poffibly exift, I am certain that 


écility and man is not that being. 


Liberty. 


There is not perhaps a per- 
fon above the condition of a changeling, but can fay 
why he did fo.and fo, what moved him, what he in- 
tended. Nor isa fingle fact itated to make us be- 
lieve that ever a man acted again{ft his own will or 
defire, who was not compelled by external force. — 
On the contrary, conftant and univerfal experience 
proves, that human ations are governed by certain 
inflexible laws; and that a man cannot exert his 
felf-motive power but in purfuance of tome defire or 
motive. 

‘* Had a motive always the fame influence, actions 
proceeding from it would appear no lefs neceffary 
than the aétions of matter. ‘The various degrees of 
influence that motives have on different men at the 
fame time, and on the fame man at different times, 
occafion a doubt, by fuggefting a notton of chance. 
Some motives, however, have fuch influence as to leave 
no doubt: a timid female has a phyfical power to 
throw herfelf into the mouth of a lion roaring for 
food ; but the is with-held by terror no lefs effectual- 
ly than by cords: if fhe fhould rufh upon a lion, would 
not every one conclude that fhe was frantic? A man, 
though in a deep fleep, retains a phyfical power to 
ad, but he cannot exert it. A man, though defpe- 
rately in love, retains a phy‘ical power torefufe thehand 
of ‘his miftrefs; but he cannot exert that power in 


Mey Ree 


contradiGtion to his own ardent defire, more than if 


he were faft afleep. Now, if a {trong motive have a 
neceflary influence, there is no reafon for doubting, 
but that a weak motive muft alfo have its influence, 
the fame in kind, though not in degree. Some ac- 
tions indeed are feels irregular; but let the wild- 
eft actions be ferutinifed, there will always be difco- 
vered fome motive or sobs, which, however whimfi- 
eal or capricious, was what influenced the perfon to 
act. Of two contending motives, is it not natural to 
expect that the ftronger will prevail, however little 
its excefs may be? If there be any doubt, it muft 
arife from a fuppofition, that a weak motive may be 
refitted arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary between a weak and a ftrong motive? If a 
weak motive can be refifted, why not one a little 
ftronger, and why not the fvongelld Between twe 
motives oppoting each other, however nearly balanced, 
a man has not an arbitrary choice, but mutt yield 
to the ftronger. The mind, indeed, fluctuates for fome 
time, and finds itfelf in a meafure loofe: at latt, 
however, it is determined by the more powerful mo- 
tive, as-a balance is by the greater weight after many 
vibrations. 

«¢ Such, then, are the laws that govern our volun- 
tary actions. A man is abfolutely free to aét accord= 
ing to his own will; greater freedom than which is 
not conceivaple. At the fame time, as man is made 
accountable for his conduét to his Maker, to his fel- 
low-creatures, and to himfelf, he is not left to a& ar- 
bitrarily ; for at that rate he would be altogether un- 
accountable; his will is regulated by defire; and de- 
fire by what pleafes or difpleafes him.=—Thus, with 
regard to human conduét, there is a chain of laws 
eftablithed by nature; no one link of which is left 
arbitrary. By that wife fyftem, man is made ac- 
countable ; by it he is made a fit fubject for divine 


~ 
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and human government ; 
forefee the conduct of others 


S, 


by it perfons of fagacity 
and by it the pre- 


fcience of the Deity with sled to human actions is 


clearly eftablifhed.’’ 

Of the doétrine of neceffity, a more perfpicuous 
or plaufible view than this is not te be found in any 
work with which we are acquainted. It is indeed 
defective perhaps, as his Lordthip only dims at the 
nature of that relation which fubfilts between motive 
and action; but from his comparing the fluctuations 
of the mind between two contending motives, to the 
vibrations of a balance with different weights in the 
eppofite fcales, there is no room to doubt but that 
he agreed exaétly in opinion with Mr Hume and Dr 
Prieitley. Now both thefe writers hold, that the 
relation of motives to volition and action, is the very 
fame with that which fubfits between caufe and ef- 
fect in phyfics, as far as they are both known to us. 
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Mr Hume, 


It is univerfally allowed (lays Mr Hume +), that + thd siry 
poriee, in all its operations, is actuated by a neceflary cacerning 
force ; and that every natural effect is fo ene de- soap Une 
termined by the energy of its caufe, that no other,.4 aes 


effeQ, in fuch particular cennaaice, could poffibly 
have refulted from it. The degree and direCtion of 
every motion is, by the laws of nature, prefcribed 
with fuch exa¢tnefs, that a living creature may as foon 
arife from the fhock of two bodies, as motion in any 
other degree or direction than what is actually, pro- 
duced by it. Would we, therefore, form a juft and 
precife idea of necefity, we mult confider whence that 
idea arifes, when we apply it to the operation of bo- 
dies. But our idea of this kind of neceflity and cau- 
{ation arifes entirely from the uniformity obfervable 
in the operations of nature, where fimilar objects are 
conitantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter- 
mined by cuftom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. Thefe two circumitances form 
the whole of that neceflity which we afcribe to mat- 
ter. Beyond the confant conjunétion of fimilar objects, 
and the confequent inference from one to the other, we 
have no notion of any neceflity or connection.” Hethen 
gives a pretty long detail to prove a great. uniformity 
among the actions of men in all nations and ages; and 
concludes that part of his argument with affirming, 
‘* not only that the conjun€tion between motives and 
voluntary aétions is as regular and uniform as that 
between the caufe and effect in any part of nature ; 
but alfo, that this regular conjunction has been uni- 
verfally acknowledged among mankind, and has never 
been the fubject of difpute either in philofophy or 
common life.’? He afterwards obferves, ** that men 
begin at the wrong end of this queltion concerning 
liberty and neceflity, when they enter upon it by ex- 
amining the faculties of the foul, the influence of the 
underftanding, and the Be of the will. Let 
them firft difcufs a more fimple queftion, namely, the 
operations of body, and of brute unintelligent matter; 
and try whether they can there form any idea of cau< 

fation and necefflity, except that of a conftant con- 
junction of objets and fubfequent inference of the 
mind from one to another. If thefe circumftances 


form in reality the whole of that. neceflity which we 
conceive in matter, and if thefe circumftances be alfo - 
univerfally acknowledged to take place in. the opera- 
tions of the mind, the difpute is at an end; at leaft 
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Of Ne- muft he owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. When ory be juft, if there be a conftant and infeparable Of Ne- 


we confider how aptly natural and moral evidence link conjunttion of motives and actions fimilar to that 5 ei 
me pamaad 


ceffity and 
Liberty. ; : Py ue : : 
mrad together, and form only one chain of argument, we of caufe and effect in phyfics, it 1s obvious, that 


fhall make no fcruple to allow that they are of the in volition the mind is as inert as body is in motion. — 4, 
fame nature, and derived from the fame principles.— This confequence is indeed avowed and infifted upon View of 
Between a conneéted chain of natural caufes and vo- by Hume, Prieftley, and their adherents; whilft the ad- human li- 
luntary aétions, the mind feels no difference in paf- vocates for human liberty, on the other hand, contend se he 


fing from one link to another; nor is lefs certain of 
a future event which depends upon motives and voli- 
tions, than if it were connected with the objects pre- 
fent to the memory and fenfes by a train of caufes, 
cemented together by what we are pleafed to call a 
phyfical neceffity. The fame experienced union has 
the fame effeét on the mind, whether the united ob- 
jects be motives, volition and aétion, or figure and 
motion. We may. change the names of things, but 
their nature and their operation on the underftanding 
never change.” 

Dr Priettley, in words a little different, teaches the 
very fame doétrine which was taught by Mr Hume.— 

* The Doce *¢ In every determination of the mind (fays he*), 

trine of phi- or in cafes where volition and choice are concerned, 

Dahl ; all the previous circumftances to be confidered are the 

he ine. sag Sate of mind (including every thing belonging to the will 
itfelf), and the views of things prefented to it; the lat- 
ter of which is generally called the motive, though un- 
der this term fome writers comprehend them both. 
To diftinguifh the manner in which events depending 
upon qi/l and choice are produced, from thofe in which 
no volition is concerned, the former are faid to be pro- 
duced voluntarily, and the latter mechanically. But the 
fame general maxims apply to them both, We may 
not be able to determine @ priori how a man will act 
in any particular cafe; but it is becaufe we are not 
particularly acquainted with his di/pofition of mind, pre- 
cife fituation, and views of things. But neither can we tell 
in which way the wind will blow to-morrow, though 
the air is certainly fubje& to no other than neceflary 
laws of motion. 

“Tt is univerfally acknowledged, that there can 
be no effect without an adequate caufe. This is 
even the foundation on which the only proper argu- 
ment for the being of a God refts. And the neceffa- 
rian afferts, that if, in any given ftate of mind, with 
refpect both to dif/pofition and motives, two different 
determinations or volitions be poffible, it can be fo 
en no other principle, than that one of them fhall 
come under the defcription of an e/2@ without a caufe ; 
juft as if the beam of a balance might incline either 
way, though loaded with equal weights. It is ac- 
knowledged, that the mechanifm of the balance is of 
one kind, and that of the mind of another; and, 
therefore, it may be convenient to denominate them 
by different words; as, for inftance, that of the ba- 
lance may be termed a pAy/fica/, and that of the mind 
a moral mechani{m. But ftill, if there be a real me- 
ehanifm in both cafes, fo that there can be only one 
refult from the fame. previous circumftances, there 
will be a real neceffity, enforcing an abfolute certain- 
ty in the event. For it muft be underftood, that all 
that 1s ever meant by zeceffi’y in a cau/e, is that which 
produces certainty in the efed.’” 

Such is the nature of human volitions, according 
to every neceffarian of eminence who has written on 


the fabject fince the days of Hobbes :.and if this the- 


for an abfolute exemption of the will from all internal 
necefity, arifing from its own frame and conftitution, 
the impulfe of fuperior beings, or the operations of 
objects, reafons, or motives, &c. By this they do not 
mean, that between motives: and volitions there is no 
relation whatever, or that a man can ever choofe evil 
as evil, or refufe. good as good. Such an affertion 
would be contrary to confcioufnefs and univerfal expe- 
rience. But what they endeavour to prove is, that 
the conjunction of motive and volition is not infepa- 
rable, like that of caufe and effect in phyfics; that a 
man may in moft cafes choofe according to any one of 
two or more motives prefented to his view; that by 
choofing any thing, he may make it in fome meafure 
agreeable by his own aét, or, to {peak more pro- 
perly, may bend his defire to it; that in volition, the 
mind is not inert; and that, therefore, we are un- 
der no neceffity to act in a particular manner in any 
given cafe whatever. 

That the conjunction of motive and aétion is not 
conftant like that of caufe and effect in phyfics, and 
that by confequence the mind in forming volitions is 
not inert, has been evinced by Dr Gregory with the 
force and precifion of mathematical demonftration.— 
Former writers on the fide of liberty had often ob- 
ferved, that upon the fuppofition of the iertia of 
mind, a man, with equal and oppofite motives pre- 
fented at once to his view, would, during their conti- 
nuance, remain perfectly at reft, like a balance equally 
loaded in both feales. ‘he obfervation is admitted to 
be juft by all the advocatés for neceflity.; but they 
contrive to evade its confequences, by denying that in 
any “given cafe a man can be at once affailed by two 
equal and oppofite motives. Thus, when it is faid 
that a porter, ftanding with his face due north, muit 
remain in that pofition at perfec reft, as long as equal 
motives fhall at once begoffered to him for travelling 
eaftward and weftward, the neceffarians admit the 
force of the argument; but when it is added that a 
guinea, offered for every mile that he fhould travel in 
each of thefe oppofite directions, ought therefore to 
fix him at reft till one of the offers be withdrawn, they 
deny that.the defire of gaining the guineas is the 
avhole of the motives which operate upon his mind.. He 
may have, fay they, fome fecret reafon which we cane 
not difcern for preferring the one direCtion to the o- 
ther; and that reafon, added to the guinea, will make- 
him go eaftward or weftward, juft as an ounce thrown 
into either fcale of a balance poifed by equal weights 
will make that fcale preponderate. Though we think 
that this folution of the difficulty can fatisfy no man 
who is not already biafled to the neceflarian fyftem ; 
and though, even were it to be admitted, it feems to 
militate againft the conftant conjunction of motives and‘ 
actions, unlefs it can be proved that. the porter muft 
travel. the road which he has been neceffitated to 
choofe with reluétance_and a heavy heart; yet as it 
may admit of endlefs quibbling upon ambiguous. 
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words, the philofophical world is much indebted to 
Dr Gregory { for an argument which, in our opinion, 
can neither be overturned nor evaded, and which de- 
monftrates that the conjunction of motive and action 
cannot be conitant and infeparable, like that of caufe 
and effect in phyfics. 

His reafoning is to this purpofe : Suppofe a porter 
to be offered a guinea for every mile that he fhall 
travel directly eaftward. If there be no phyfical caufe 
or moral motive to keep him at reit, or to induce him 
to move in another direction, there cannot be a doubt, 
upon either hypothefis, but he will gladly embrace the 
propofal, and travel in the direction pointed out to 
him, till he fhall have gained as much money as to fa- 
tisfy his moit avaricious defires. The fame thing would 
have happened, if a guinea had been offered for every 
mile that he fhould travel due fouth. In thefe two 
cafes taken feparately, the relation between the man’s 
motives and his afiions would be ftrikingly analogous 
to that between a fingle impulfe and motion in phyfics. 
Let-us now fuppofe the two offers to be made at the 
fame inftant, and the man to be aflured that if he tra- 
vel eaftward he can have no patt of the reward pro- 
mifed for his travelling to the fouth, and that if he 
travel fouthward he can have no part of the reward 
promifed for his travelling to the eatt. What is he to 
do in this cafe? If his mind be inert in volition, and 
if the two motives operate upon him with the fame 
neceflity that caufes operate in phylics, it is obvious 
that the man could travel neither towards the eait nor 
towards the fouth, but in a diagonal direétion from 
north-weft to fouth-eait ; and this he mult do witsing- 
dy, although perfecily fatished that he couid gain no- 
thing by his journey. Ass this inference is contrary 
to faét and univerfal experience, the Doctor very 
juftly concludes that the premifes, from which itis de- 
duced by mathematical reafoning, mutt be faile and 
abfurd ; or, in other words, that the relation between 
motive and aétion cannot be that of contlant conjunc- 
tion, like the relation between cauie and effect in phy- 
fics. 

He ufes many arguments of the fame kind, and 
equally convincing, to prove the abfurdity of fuppo- 
fing the inertnefs of mind, and ony an occafional con- 
junction of motives and aétions; but we forbear to 
quote them, both becaufe we with his book to be read, 
and becaufe we think the fingle argument which we 
have borrowed from him fufficient to demolifh the 
theory of Prieftley and Hume, which refts whoily up- 
on the hypothelis of the conffant conjunction ot mo- 
tive and action. 

But is it then not really true, that the external ac- 
tion is determined by the will, the will by defire, and 
defice by what is agreeable or difagreeable? ‘That the 
external action is univerfally determined by the will, is 
certainly true; but that the will is neceffitated and uni- 
verfally determined by. the defire is as certainly falfe. If 
Potiphar’s wife was handfome, and made her propofal 
to Jofeph with any degree of female addrefs ; and if 
his conititution. was like that.of other young men; 
there cannot be.a doubt but that he felt a defre to do 
what fhe requeited of him: yet we know that he willed 
to do otherwife, and in direét- oppofition to his defre 
fled from the room. 
volition to flee was the effect of a. contrary and ftronger 
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the reader, by calling two energies of mind, between ceflity and 


which there is little or no fimilarity, by the fame 
name. He perceived, or knew, that to comply with 
his miftrefs’s requeft would be to fin againit God; he 
knew that he ought not to fin againit God, and there- 
fore he chofe or determined himfelf not todo it. We 
can eafily conceive how the prefence, attitudes, and 
addrefs, of the lady might .be agreeable to him, and 
excite defire. There may very poflibly be more than one 
of our readers, who, during the courfe of their lives, have 
experienced fomething of the fame kind: but could 
abitract truth be in the fame way agreeable, fo as to 
excite in his mind a defire of virtue fuflicient to annihi- 
late or banifh the defre of the woman? As well may 
it be faid that one fenfation can annihilate another, 
that the beautiful colours of the rainbow can remove 
the fenfation of ftench from the mind of him who is 
plunged into the midft of a dumghill, or that the f{mell 
of a rofe can make a man infenfible to the pain of a 
ftroke inflited by a bludgeon. Senfitive defire, and 
the perception of duty, are things fo totally different, 
that to confider them as operating againft each other, 
like different weights in the oppofite feales of a ba- 
lance, is as abfurd as to fuppofe that found can ope- 
rate againit colour, or colour againit {mell. A man 
may prefer found to colour, or colour to fmell, and 
aéi accordingly ; but the determination-muft be wholly 
his own, unlefs thefe two fenfations be themfelves ei- 
ther agents or phyfical caufes of the fame kind, like 
the weights in the oppofite feales of the balance, 

The advocates for liberty do not pretend,. that in 
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matters of importance a man ever atts. without fome not always 
motive or reafon for his condu&. ~All that they infift determine 


upon is, that between two or more motives of differ- 
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ent kinds he has a liberty of choice, and that he does ftrongeft 
not always determine himfelf by, that which he knows motive. 


to be the greateft. Without fuch freedom, they 
think men might. be often brought into fituations 
where they could not act at all, and where ination 
would at the fame time. be in the higheft degree ab- 
furd. Thus, were two bags of gold,. containing each 
a thoufand or ten thoufand guineas, to be placed on 
the fame table, before a man whofe family is perifhing 
for want, and were the man to be told’that he might 
take either of them, but not both, is it conceivable 
that he would be held in perpetual fufpence between 
the two? No; he would inftantly and with alacrity 
take up one of them, without feeling the leait regret. 
for the want of the other. his ation would, indeed, 
be the confequence of a very powerful motive, the 
defire to obtain honeftly that wealth of which he and 
his family ftood fo much in need. That motive, how- 
ever, being general, would draw him equally to both: 
bags ; and it remains with the: neceffarians to fay by 
what elfe than a felf determining power he could take 
either the one orthe other. When it is affirmed, that: 
fuch felf determination would be an effe& without a: 
caufe, the advocates for hberty eannot help thinking 
that their antagonifts are guilty of advancing as-an ar-- 
gument a petitio principii ; fer the affirmation is true,. 
only if the mind in volition be inert, and the inertia of 
the mind is the fole queftion at iffue. If the mind be 


not inert, it is plain, that in confequence of a man’s 
{eli-determination, no effe&t would be produced without. 
a B 
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that which produces an effect ; but the produétion of 
an effect requires active power ; and ‘power being a 
quality mult be the quality of fome being by whom it 
may be exerted. Power may be dormant, and there- 
fore power without will produces no effect. Are mo- 
tives, then, real beings, endowed with power and will? 
No; they are only views of things or mental concep- 
tions, which in the ftricteft fenfe of the word are paf- 
five; and between two motives the mind determines 
itfelf, without receiving an impulfe from either. 

- Nor is it only between motives of equal force ‘that 
men have the power of determining themfelves. Who- 
ever believes in a future flate of rewards and punith- 
ments, and yet acts in a manner which he. knows to 
be offenfive to Him who is to be the future and final 
judge, unqueftionably prefers to the ftrongelt of all 
motives, another which even to himfelf appears to 
have comparatively but very little ftrength. Whether 
there be men who occafionally a& in this manner, is a 
queftion which can be decided-only by an appeal to 
every one’s con{cioufnefs. "hat there are, we can have 
no doubt ; for we never met with a fingle individuals 
not biaffed by fyflem, who was not ready to acknow- 
ledge, that during the courfe of his life he had done 
many things, which at the time of action he clearly 
perceived to be contrary to his true intereft. Without 
a felf-determining pewer in the mind, this could never 
be the cafe. Did motives operate with the neceffity 
of pbytical caufes, it is obvious that in every poflible 
fituation the ftrongeit muft conflantly prevail; and that 
he who in certain cireumftances had in time paft done 
any particular thing, would on a return of the fame cir- 
cumitances do the very fame thing'in every time future. 
Dr Prieftley, indeed, wifhes to perfuade his readers 
that this is aClually the cafe. ‘* In every determination 
of the mind (fays he), or in cafes where volition and 
choice are concerned, all the previous circumftances 
to be confidered are the /late of mind (including every 
ih'ng belonging to the willitfelf ), and the various views of 
things prefented to it ;”” and he affirms, that ‘* when- 
ever the fame precife circumflances occur twice, the 
very fame determination or choice will certainly be 
made the fecond time that was made the firft.”. This 
is an affertion of which no man can controvert the 
truth ; for it is an identical propofition. If in the 
circumftances previous to the determination of the 
mind, every thing belonging to the will iif muft be 
included, it is felf-evident that he who in any given 
circumiftances has acted a particular part, will on a re- 
turn of thefe circumitances act the fame part a fecond 
time ; for this is only faying, that he who on two dif- 
ferent occafions fhall exert volitions of the fame ten- 
dency, will not on thefe occafions exert volitions of 
which the tendencies are different. But the quedtion 
to be decided is, Whether a man, in the fame general 
ftate of mind, poflefled of the fame degree cf health, 
and confcious of the fame appetites, muft, in external 
circumftances perfeétly alike, neceflarily exert at all 
times the fame volitions. ‘That the human miind is 
under no fuch neceflity, we think every man’s confci- 
oulnefs and experience may abundantly fatisfy him; 
tor there are, perhaps, but very few who have not at 


That there is a relation between motives and ations, 
muft be confefled ; but that relation jis neither neceffi- 2.96 
ty, nor conftant conjunCtion. If it were, all a¢tions If they 
would be perfectly rational ; and folly, as well as merit folly as 
and demerit, wou'd be banifhed from the condu& off san 
men, © What is the particular nature of that relation ,j¢ wo 
which fubfifts between the voluntary actions of men, be bani 
and the motives from which they proceed, can be ftom t 
known to every individual only by an attentive and ie 
unbiafled reflectiot!’on the operations of his own mind. 
Without this reflection, no man can be made to un- 
derftand it by the reafonings of philofophers, and with 
it no man can need the aid of thofe reafonings. ‘That 
a felf-determining power, fuch as that for which we 
plead, contributes to the {um of human happinefs, has 
been fhown by Archbifhop King and his ingenious 
tranflator ; who have proved, with the force of demon- 
ftration, that the mind can take pleafure in the objet of 
its choice, though that object be in itfelf neither agree- 
able nor difagreeable to our natural appetites ; and that 
if it could not, it would be vain in fuch a world as 
ours to hope for any portion of felicity. Into that 
detail our limits will not permit us to enter: but to 
the reader who withes for further information, we beg 
leave to recommend the laft edition of King’s Origin 
of Evil, by Dr Law late bifhop of Carlifle ; without, 
however, vouching for the truth of all the opinions ad« 
vanced by either of thofe learned writers. 

Before we conclude this chapter, it may be proper 
to obferve, that it is only in volition that we are con- 
{cious of any original active power in ourfelver, and 
that without fuch confcioufnefs we could never have 
acquired the notion of active power. In our defires 
and appetites, we neither are active nor fuppofe our- 
felves ative. Lord Kames, and moft neceflarians, 
confound defire with volition ; but that they are per- 
fectly diftinét is plain from this circumftance, that we 
daily defire many things which we know to be wholly 
out of our own power *, whereas no man ever willed * Reid 
what he did not believe to be zm his own power. We 4/275 
all defre or wifh that our children may be virtuous, és 4 
wife, and happy ; and though we are confcious that a 
it is not in our power to make them fo, we cannot 
banifh the defire from our breaits. But madmen only 
have ever willed virtue, wifdom, and happinefs, to 
any perfon ; and if there was ever a man fo extrava- 
gantly mad as to exert fuch a volition as'this, he has 
at the time fancied himfelf a divinity, and therefore 
believed that the object of his volition depended upon 
himfelf. When the aftronomer, whofe charaer is fo 
admirably drawn by our great mafter of moral wif 
dom +, fancied himfelf the regulator of the weather 
and the diilributor of the feafons, he might will either p,; 
rain or funfbine as he thought proper, becaufe he con- 44y 
fidered the objet of his volition as depending upon a 
power imparted to him from heaven; but though he 
might defire, he could not wi//, the rifing or the falling 
of winds, for thefe he confefled were not fubjeed to 
his authority. In a word, without freedom in voli- 
tion, power is inconceivable; and therefore it is as 
certain that we are free agents, as that we have any 
notion of active powers. 
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Ir has been already obferved, that as of bodies 
there are various kinds, endowed with various proger- 
ties; fo the probability is, that of minds endowed 
with different powers, or different degrees of power, 
the variety may be as great, or perhaps greater. The 
exiftence and powers of our own minds are made known 
to us by confcioufnefs and reflection ; and from our 
dependent ftate, and the mutability of the objets 

~ around us, we are neceffarily led to infer the ‘exift- 
ence of another mind, which is independent, unchange- 
able, eternal, and the caufe of all things which have 
a beginning of exiftence. Between that mind and our 
own, we can hardly avoid believing that there are ma- 
ny orders of ‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers ;’’ but as we have no intuitive knowledge 
of fuch intermediate beings, and cannot form any 
thing which we perceive difcern the zeceffity of their 
87  " exiftence, they are not properly the objects of {cience. 
ree The exiftence, however, and many of the attributes 
“o of One Firft Caufe, are capable of the ftriCteft demon- 
c of de. ftration; * for the invifible things of Him from the 
ftra- creation of the world are clearly feen, being under- 
ftood by the things which are made.” 

Of this great truth, the moft important by far which 
can occupy the mind of man, many demonttrations 
have been given both by divines and by philofophers. 
We fhall lay before our readers fuch a one as to us 
appears perfectly conclufive, being founded on the in- 
tuitive knowledge which we have of our own exiftence, 
and therefore independent of all theories about the na- 
ture and reality of the material world. 

Every man, whether he adopt the common theory 
Sap oe that of Berkeley refpefting matter, is conf{cious 
, that he him/eif exifts, and muft therefore grant that 
8  fomething now exifts. But if any thing exift now *, 
fone then muft fomething have a/ways exifted ; otherwife 
en- 4 : . . . 

Be. that thing which now exifls, muft either have been 
as ex- created by aothing, i.e. have been caufed by no caufe, 
from or elfe it muft have created it/elf, a€ting before it ex- 
tye ifted. Both thefe fuppofitions are fo palpably abfurd, 
that no atheift has avowed them, either among the 
ancients or the moderns. We mutt therefore admit, 
either that there is fome one independent being, which 
now exiits, and always has exifted; or that the things 
which we know to exift at prefent (every man’s /e/f 
for inftance), were produced by /omething which had 
its exiflence from fomething elfe, which alfo depended 
upon fome other caufe, and fo on in an injinite feries of 
caufed or fuccefive beings. But this laft fuppofition, 
though it has been often made, is as grofsly abfurd as 
either of the two former. For of this infinite feries, 
either /ome one part has not been fucceflive to any other, 
or elfe ai/ the feveral parts of it have been fucceffive. 
If fome one part of it was not fucceffive, then it had 
a firfi part ; which deftroys'the fuppofition of its infi- 
| nity (rR). If all the feveral parts of it have been fuccef- 
‘five, then have they all once been future ; but if they 
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whole of this infinite feries, muft have arifen from 10- sensed 
thing, which is abfurd; or elfe that there muft be 
fomething in the whole befides what is contained in al/ 
the parts, which is alfo abfurd. 

As the poffibility or impoffibility of an infinite fe- 
ries of dependent beings is the main queftion at iffue 
between the athei's and us, we fhall flate the prece- 
ding reafoning in a manner fomewhat different. For 
this purpofe, let us fuppofe fome one to affirm, that the 
courfe of generation has had no beginning, and confe- 
quently that the number of fuccefflive births has been 
infinite. We would afk fuch a perfon, Whether be- 
fore the birth of Abraham, for example §, there had § Sce an 
patt an infinite feries of generations or not? If not, E/zy to- 
the courfe of generation mult have had a beginning, #77 
which is the conclufion for which we contend. But neat of 
if the feries paft was infinite, then at the birth of Jo- age yl 
feph the great-grandfon of Abraham, it is evident, dutes of God, 
that more generations were paft, and that the number 2y_8¢/4 
then was greater than that which was fuppofed to be oo 108 
infinite ; fo that upon this fuppofition we have a num- Oxford, 
ber that is both infinite and not infinite, which is a1055- 
manifeft contradiétion. Should it be faid that the 
number of generations was infinite, as well at the 
birth of Abraham as at the birth of Jofeph ; it will 
then follow, that one infinite may be greater than 
another of the very fame kind ; and confequently that 
an infinite may be bounded, z.e. be finite. But fhould 
it be alleged, that the number of births at Abraham’s 
was finite, and became infinite when it reached to Jo-« 
feph’s, it. will then follow, that one finite number 
added to another may make-an infinite number, which 
is direétly contrary to every poffible notion of infinity.. 


~ We might argue in the fame manner againft an infinite 


feries of every kind, the very fuppofition of which 
involves the moft palpable contradictions. See Chap. 
Of Inrinity and Eternity. 
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From the impoffibility of an infinite feries it necef- Whofe dus 
farily follows, that there éxifls, and mult have exifted ration is 


from eternity, fome one independent being, whofe t 6°™- 
d i ‘ : menfurate 
uration cannot be commenfurate with fucceflion, and with fus- 


to whom the relation of time is not applicable. Here ceffion, 
will fome atheifts prefently imagine, that by the and 
fame mode of reafoning they may difprove the exift- 
ence of God: for do not they who thus deftroy the 
eternity of the world, deftroy at the fame time the 
eternity of the Creator? If time itfelf be not eternal, 
how can the Deity or any thing elfe be fo? 

In urging thefe queftions, it muft be taken for grant 
ed that time is effenttal to all exiftence, and that God 
cannot be eternal otherwife than by a fucceflive flux of 
infinite time. But it has been already fhown (n° 225), 
that fucceffive duration is not effential to exiftence ; 
that we can even conceive exifience without fucceffion ; 
and it may here be added, that if we fuppofe a perfe& 
being alone in nature, we fhall find it impoflible to 
imagine any fucceffion of ideas, any flux of moments, or 
any alteration or increafe whatever in his knowledge and 

effences 
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Of the Be- effence. Such duration as we are acquainted with can 


ing and At- 
tributes of 


God. 


have no relation to an immutable Being, while fuppo- 
fed to exift alone; but as foon as he determined to 


heen —— exercife his feveral attributes in the production of fome- 
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who is felf- 
exiftent, 
and 
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cannot 
ceafe to be. 
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Law's In- 
quiry into 


the Ideus of 


Space, Kc. 
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‘What is 
meant by 
neceflary 
exiftence, 


thing diftin& from himfelf, then, and not till then, 
have we reafon tothink that time, fucce/fion, and increafe, 
began. Thefe atheiftical quettions, therefore, inftead 
of containing an objeCtion to the exiftence of a Deity, 
afford a plain demonitration of it: for fince it is not 
more evident that fomething now exilts than that fome- 
thing muft have exifted from eternity ; and fince it has 
been fhown, that neither the world in its prefent ftate, 
nor time, nor any thing capable of change or fuccef- 
fion, can poflibly be eternal; it follows, that there 
muft neceffarily be fome Being who, in the order of 
nature, is before time, and who, in the ftability and 
immutable perfection of his own intelligence, compre- 
hends at once his ye/lerday, to-day, and for ever. ‘The 
atheifts (fays the excellent Cudworth*) can here only 
{mile, or make wry faces, and fhow their little wit in 
quibbling upon nuac-flans, or a flanding now of eternity 
as if that flanding eternity of the Deity (which with fo 
much reafon hath been contended for by the ancient 
genuine theifis) were nothing but a pitiful fmall moment of 
time flanding full, and as if the duration of all beings 
whatfoever muft needs be like our own: whereas the 
duration of every thing muft of neceffity be agreeable 
to its nature ; and therefore, as that whofe imperfid 
nature is ever flowing like a river, and confifts in conti- 
nual motion and changes one after another, muft needs 
have accordingly a fueceffive and flowing duration, fliding 
perpetually from prefent into paf, and always hating 


on towards the future, expeGting fomething of itfelf 


which is not yet in being; fo muft that whofe perfe& 
nature is effeniially immutable have permanent and un- 
changing duration, never lofing any thing of itfelf once 
prefent, nor yet running forward to meet fomething 
of itfelf which is not yet in being.” 

From the eternity of the fupreme Being we necef- 
farily infer his independence or felf-exiftence ; for that 
which never had a Jeginning of exiftence cannot poffi- 
bly have any caufe of that exiftence, or in any man- 
ner depend upon any other being, but muft exift of 
itfelf, or be /clf-exiffent. 

Eternity ad partem pofl, or neceffary exiftence, or the 
impofhibility of ever ceafing to be, follows from inde- 
pendence: For to the nature of that which exifts with- 
out any caufe, exiftence muft be effential. But a be- 
ing whofe exiftence is of itfelf and effential to its na- 
ture, cannot be indifferent to exiftence or non-exiftence, 
but muft exift neceffarily. And here it may be proper 
to obferve, that the word necefity, when applied to ex- 
iftence, may be taken in two acceptations very diffe- 
rent from each other § ; either as it arifes from the re- 
lation which the exiftence of that thing, of which it 
is affirmed, has to the exiftence of other things ; or from 
the relation which the adual exiltence of that thing 
has to the manner of its own exiftence. 

In the former fenfe, when neceffity of exiftence has 
relation to the exiftence of other things, it denotes 
that the fuppofition of the on-exiftence of that thing 
of which neceflity is affirmed, implies the non-exiftence 
of things which we know to exif? ‘Thus, fome inde- 
pendent being does neceffarily exif? ; becaufe, to fup- 
pole no independent being, implies that there are no de- 
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pendent beings ; the contrary of which we know to be. 
ing ani 


true. 

In the fecond fenfe, when the neceflity of exiftence 
arifes from the relation which the a¢tual exiftence of 
any thing has to the manner of its own exittence, ne- 
ceffity means, that theithing, of which it is affirmed, 
exifts after fuch a manner as that it never could in 
time paft have been non-exiffent, or can in time future ceaje 
to be. Thus, every independent being, as it exilts with- 
out a caufe, is necefarily exilting ; becaufe exiftence ts 
efential to fuch a being ; fo that it never could begin 
to exift, and never can cea/e to be: For to fuppofe a 
being to begin to exift, or to lofe its exiftence, is to 
fuppofe a change from non-entity to entity, or vice 
verfa; and to fuppofe fuch a change is to fuppofe a 
caufe upon which that being depends. Every being, 
therefore, which is independent, é. e which- had no 
caufe of it exiftence, mutt exift neceffarily, and cannot 
poffibly have begun to exiit in time patt, or ceafe to 
be in time future. 
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Thefe two kinds of neceflity as applied to exiftence, Only 
though they have been often confounded, are in them- neceil 


felveg perfecily : 
be neceffarily exiftent in the former fenfe without be- 


diftingt: For though a being cannot a 
gm 


forme 


ing fo in the latter alfo; yet may it be neceflarily ex- fenfe 5 


iftent in the latter fenfe without being fo in the for- 
mer, For any thing that we know to the contrary, 
there may be two or more beings exifting nece//arily 
in the latter fenfe of the word nece/fity, 1. e. with regard 
to independence and the manner of their own exiftence : 
but in the former fenfe of the word, 7. ¢. in relation to 
this fyftem, there can be but one neceffarily exiftent be- 
ing; for it is obvious that no more are neceflary to 
account for the production of the dependent beings 
which we know to exift. To fuppofe the non-exiit- 
ence of ail independent beings, implies the non-exiltence 
of all dependent beings, ourfelves and every thing elfe; 
but'to fuppofe the non-exiftence of all independent be- 
ings except one, involves in the fuppofition no fuch 
ab{urdity. 


, 

Thus the phenomena of nature leads us, by the chou 
ftrieft reafoning, to one firft caufe, which is fufh-thereg 
cient for their production; and therefore none but one be mai 


>. 


firft caufe can in this fenfe of the word be neceffary 


_ th 
nthe 


ans 


And though feveral mere independent beings might pol-¢er, th 
fibly exift, yet they would be no gods to us: they would 
would have no relation to us demonttrable by reafon, "° g0@ 


nor we any thing to do with them. 
pofition of their exiftence were not requifite to the 
production of this fyitem, which it obvioufly would 
not be, we could perceive no neceffity for it at all; we 
could never difcover it by our own faculties, and there- 
fore it could be nothing to us. And tho’ two or three 
fuch beings fhould exitt, and aét in the formation and 
government of their refpedive fyftems, or agree m one; 
yet till their exiftence. and operations were made known 
to us, and a natural relation difcovered, nothing would 
be due from us to them. They wovld have no re/i- 
gious or moral relations to us; and we fhould have no 
reafon to cail more than one of them our creator, pre- 
ferver, and governor, which is the proper fenfe of the 
word God. 

To fhow in this manner that there is only one eter- 
nal felf-exiftent Being which bears the relation of God 
to us, feems to be going as far as is neceflary, or as as 

turay 


For if the fup-" 
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of the Be- tural light wilt lead us. Thofe who endeavour to de- 
ig and ibe monfirate that there cannot poffibly be more than one felf- 
pore exiftent Being, either teafon in a circle, or proceed 
-upon principles which their antagoniits cannot be 
compelled to grant. When they deduce the Divine 
unity from independence or omnipotence, they evi- 
dently prefuppofe it in their definition of thefe attri- 
here can butes: and when they infer it from the nature of {pace 
e but one and duration, which they confider as modes of the 
elf-exiftent felf- exiftent Being, they take it for granted, that fpace 
‘igs and duration have a real exiftence, independent of us 
and our theughts; and that the one is infinite and the 

other eternal, contrary to what has been already pro- 

ved, we think, with the force of demonftration. The 
celebrated Dr Clarke made much ufe of {pace and du- 

ration in his attempt to demonflrate that there can be 

but one felf-exiftent Being; but he argues for the 

fame thing from the nature of neceflity as applied to 

a96 —-exiftence. 

rClarke’s ‘* Neceflity (fays he *), abfolute in itfelf, is fimple 
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poflible 
io demon- 
trate that 


rit de- and uniform and univerfal, without any poffible dije- 
viene - rence, difformity, or variety, whatfoever: and all variety 
ity or difference of exiflence muft needs arife from fome ex- 
Big Oe caufe, and be dependent upon it, and proportionable 
ation of 0 the efficiency of that cau/é, whatfoever it be. 4b- 
« Being folute neceffity, in which there can be no variation in any 
nd Attri- | kind or degree, cannot be the ground of exiftence of a 
ope yo nutber of Beings, however fimilar and agreeing: be- 
““ caufe, without any other difference, even number is itfelf 
-a manifeit difformity or inequality (if 1 may fo fpeak) of 
097 efficiency or caufality.”” ! 

amined, Such is this great man’s firft argument from necef- 
dfhown ‘fity, to prove that there cannot be more than one felf- 
be in-  exiftent Being. But what is this necefity which proves 
pololive. einen? Te is the ground of exiftence (he fays) of 
: that which exifts of itfelf; and if fo, it muft, in the 
_order of nature, and in our conceptions, be antecedent 
to that being of whofe exiftence it is the ground. Con- 
cerning fuch a principle, there are but three fuppofi- 
tions which can poffibly be made ; and all of them may 
be fhown to be abfurd and contradiftory. We may 
fuppofe either the /ub/lance itfelf, fome property of that 
fubftance, or fomething extrinfic to both, to be this 
antecedent ground of exiftence prior in the order of -na- 

| ture to the firft caufe. 
: One would think, from the turn of the argument 
| which here reprefents this antecedent neceflity as «fi- 
| cient and caufal, that it were confidered as fomething 
iferta- extrinfic to the firft caufe*. Indeed if the words have 
onthe any meaning in them at all, or any force of argument, 
tee they muft be fo underftood, juft as we underftand 


to Law’s them of any external caufe producing its effe&. But 

ph into as an extrinfic principle is abfurd in itfelf, and is befides 

t Ideas of veje€ted by Dr Clarke, who fays exprefsly, that “ of 

ool yk the thing which derives not its being from any other 

>, m thing, this necefity or ground of exiftence mutt be in 
the thing itfelf,”” we need not fay a word more of the 
laft of thefe fuppofitions.. 

Let us then confider the firft ; let us take the /ub- 
france itfelf, and try whether it can be conceived as prior 
or antecedent to itfelf in our conceptions or in the order 
of nature. Surely we need not obferve that nothing 
ean be more abfurd or contradi@tory than fuch a fup- 
pofition. Dr Clarke himfelf repeatedly affirme, and it 

Vow. XI. Part II. 
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would be ftrange indeed if he did not affirm, that no Of the Be- 
being, no thing whatever, can be conceived as in any ae 
refpect prior to the firft caufe. Came 
The only remaining fuppofition is, that fome attri- seme 
bute or property of the felf-exiftent Being may be con= i 
ceived as in the order of nature antecedent to that being: 
But this, if poffible, is more 29‘urd than either of the 
two preceding fuppofitions. An attribute is attributed 
to its fubjed as its ground or fupport, and not the /ubs 
Jed to its attribute. A properiy, in the very notion of it, 
is proper to the fubftance to which it belongs, and /ub- 
Jequent to it both in our conceptions and in the order 
of nature. An antecedent attribute, or antecedent pro- 
perty, is a folecifmas great, and a contradiGtion as flat, 
as an antecedent fubfequent or fubfequent antecedent, an- 
derftood in the fame fenfe and in the’ fame fyllogifm. 
very property or attribute, as fuch, prefuppofes its 
fubject ; and cannot otherwife be underitood. This is 
a truth fo obvious and fo forcible, that it fometimes 
extorts the aflent even of thofe who upon other occa- 
fions labour to obfeure it. It is confefled by Dr 
Clarket, that * the f{cholaftic way of proving the ex- | Anfwer to 
iftence of the felf-exiftent Being from the abfolute per- the Sixth 
feétion of his nature, is velep-v xpotepov, For all or any pete 
perfections (fays he) prefuppofe ,exiftence; which is 
a petitio principu.”’ If therefore properties, modes, or 
attributes in God, be confidered as perfeétions (and it 
is impoffible to’confider them as any thing elfe), then, 
by this confeflion of the great author himfelf, they 
muft all or any of them prefuppofe exiftence. It is in- 
deed immediately added in the fame place, “that bare 
neceflity of exiitence does not prefuppofe, but infer 
exiftence ;”” which is true only if fuch neceffity be fup-. 
pofed to bea principle exirinfic, the abfurdity of which 
has been already fhown, and is indeed univerfally con- 
fefled. If it be a mode or property, it mutt prefuppofe 
the exiftence of its fubje&, as certainly and as evident- 
ly as it is a mode or a property. It might perhaps 
a poficriori infér the exiftence of its fubject, as effects 
may infer a caufe; but that it fhould infer in the other 
way d priori is altogether as impoffible as that a tri=_ 
angle {hould be a /quare, or a globe a parallelogram. 298 
Doubtful, as it would feem, of the force of his firft bs he i 
argument, which even thofe who pretend to be con-1,.1 of the 
vinced by it acknowledge to be obfcure, the Do@er fame ay- 
gives a fecond, which we muft confefs appears to us to thor 
be fill more obfcure, and if poffible lefs conclufive. 
“To fuppofe two or more difind beings exifting of 
themfelves neceflarily and independent of each other, im- 
plies (he fays) this contradiéion, that each of them be- 
ing independent from the other, they may either of 
them be fuppofed to exift clone; fo that it will be no 
contradiction to fuppofe the other not to exift; and 
confequently neither of them will be neceffarily exifting. 
Whatfoever therefore exifts néceffarily is the one fim- 
ple effence of the felf-exiitent Being ; and whatfoever 
differs from that is not neceffarily exifting, becaufe in 
abfolute neceflity there can be no diférence or diverfity 
of exiftence. t Law" 
“* Neceflity is ufed here in two different RE cin ao 
both as ab/o’ute and redative. In the former, neither of tre ideas of 
the two beings can exift without the other, 7. e. with. Space, de 
out our fuppofing the other to exift alfo, fince thar is°#4P+ ®- 
equally neceflary. In the latter, ether of them may 
4G exilt 
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Of the Be- exift alone, i. ¢. without the help of the other, or with- 
ing and At out the fuppofition of the other as requifite to its own 
ae of exiftence, The confequence therefore that either of 
Saban ea them may exift alone, and fo neither of them is necef- 

299 ~ fary, is a mere eguivocation on nece/fity, ufing it both in 
examin- an abfolute and relative fenfe atthe fame time,”’ But 
yo ao as this is a queftion of <he higheft importance, and as 
be equaily the avthor was a man of great worth, we fhall confider 
jncouclu. his argument upon the fuppofition that the word ze- 
five, ceffity has from the beginning to the end of it the fame 

invariable meaning. 

It has been already obferved, that-there are only two 
fenfes in which that word can be applied to the exitt- 
ence of any being ; and whether it be here ufed in the 
one or the other of thefe fenfes, the reafoning, if re- 
folved into a fyllogifm, will appear to be inconcluiive. 
If the word be taken in that fenfe of neceffity which 
arifes from the relation that dependent beings which 
we know to exift bear to fome one independent Being, 
the argument will fland thus: 

From a known effe&t no more caufes can be neceffa- 
rily inferred than what are fufficient to account 
for that effet: but 

One felf-exiftent and independent Being is fufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of nature; there- 
fore, from the phenomena, &c. 

No more than one fuch Being can be necefarily inferred 
to exit. 

But though no more than one independent being 
can in this fenfe of the word, neceffarily exift, it by no 
means follows from this fyllogifm, that two or more 
fuch beings may not po/ibly exit. It is, indeed, a plain 
contradiétion to fay, that two or more felf-exiftent 
heings are in this fenfe neceffary ; but furely there is 
no contradiGtion in faying, that two or twenty fuch 
heings are poffible. We could not, therefore, by this 
argument, convict a perfon of abfurdity, who fhould 
afirm that two or more independent beings adually 
exift. We might, indeed, deny the exiftence of them 
all but one, becaufe one is fufficient to account for 
thofe phenomena, from which alone we know that 
any independent being exifts ; but becaufe one of them 
raight be fuppofed to exift alone, fo that it would be 
no contradi¢tion to fuppofe the other not to. exift; 
we know not how the Doétor came to affirm, in di- 
re&t oppofition to his own demonftration, that xot 
one of them would be neceflarily-exifting. 


Neceflity, as applied to exiftence, in the other fenfe 


of the word, arifes, as we have feen, from the relation 
which the adual exiftence of the being, of which it 
may be affirmed, has to the manner of that being’s ex- 
iftence. It is the fame neceffity, we are told *, with 
that which is the cau/e of the unalterable proportion 
a Gentle. between, two and four; and it is confidered as the 
man in _formal caufe br-ground of the exiftence of an independ- 


Gloucefter- ent being. 
fhire. : 
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formal caufe and ground of exiffence, we fhould have no 
objection. to this account of that nece/fity by which a 


being independent undoubtedly exifts: but this kind. 


of neceffity is a principle which will not. fupport the 


fuperftructure which the learned author labours to- 


raife upon it, The fame neceffity which. is the caufe 


of the unalterable proportion between ¢wo and four, , 


is likewife the caufe of the unalterable proportion be- 
tween three and. fix, between four and eight, and be- 
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Were it not for the ftrange expreflions. 
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tween five and ten, &c. 
fo many different proportions of the fame kind, why 
may it not be the formal cau/e or ground of exiltence 
to as many independent beings of the fame kind as well 
as to one? The following fyllogifm, we apprehend, to 
be legitimate both in mode and figure, and its cone. 
clufion is directly contrary to.the propofitioa which 
the Doétor deduces from the fame notion of neceflity. 
_ If neceflity, confidered as a.formal cqu/e or ground. 
of exiflence, be in one inftance of its caufality the. 
formal caufe or ground of extiftence to many 
things of the fame kind, it may likewife in every, 
other inftance of its caufality, be the formal caufe 
or ground of exiflence.to many things of the fame, 
kind. 
But fuch neceffity, in. that inftance of its caufality 
where it is the-formal caufe or ground of exilt-. 
ence to the unalterable proportion between two, 
and four, és the formal caufe or ground of exe. 
iftence to.many proportions of the fame. kind. 
Therefore, the fame neceflity in that other inflance. 
of its cafuality, where it is faid to be the formal, 
caufe or ground of exiftence to owe independent. 
being, undoubtedly may de the formal eaufe or 
ground of exiftence to.many independent. beings of 
the fame. kind ; 300. A 
Thus it appears, that neceffity, in any fenfe in which it Neceilitys 4 
can be properly affirmed of exiftence, cannot be the 2 d#nger~s 
foundation of any argument to prove the impoflibility oP" 
of more than one felf-exiftent being. It isindeeda prin- * 
ciple from which we apprehend that no pofitive con- 
clufion whatever can be deduced by reafoning a priore. 
That "neceffity of exiftence. may be predicated of a» 
being which is independent and uncreated, is felf-evi- 
dent ;. becaufe to the zature of fuch a being ex-- 
iftence is effential. But whilft that nature itfelf ree. 
mains wholly incomprehenfible by us, it is impoflible that , 
we fhould difcover, by our own unaflifted reafon, whe-. 
ther it can be the nature of on/y one or of more than one | 
independent being. ‘To argue from neceflity, as if it. 
were the caufe or ground of exiftence to fuch a being,., 
is certainly abfurd, if it be not impious; for if that. 
to which exiftence is effential, does not exift without . 
any: caufe efficient or formal, we fhall be’ obliged to 
inquire after a caufe or ground of this caufe, and thus, 
be involved in all the abfurdities.and contradiGtions of 
an infinite feries. We have infifted the longer on, 
this point, becaufe neceffity, as the foundation of the. 
argument @ priori, has fometimes been employed to 
very. bad purpofes. Attempts have been made from. 
the notion. of neceffary exiftence, to prove that the. 
Supreme Being cannot be a free agent, and to fet. 
the firft principles of the religion of nature at variance. 
with thofe which are revealed in the fcriptures.. 30% | 
But though we are firmly perfuaded that the di-The uni 
vine unity cannot be demonfirated @ priori, we are far of Go 
from thinking it incapable of any proof. On the con: pgnly ps 
trary, the common arguments @ fofleriori drawn from,” 
the order and harmony of the. world, have always fa- 
tisfied us, and in our: opinion muft fatisfy every per- 
fon capable of proportioning his affent to evidence, | 
that the Creator and Preferver of fuch a: fyftem 
has but one will and one intelligence, and therefore is 
himfelf but one deing. But proof is one thing; and 
demonftration is, in the proper fenfe.of the word, ano- 
thers 


art Ith 


Df the Be- ther(c), And if we catinot arrive at ab/oluie certainty 
peg and At- concerning this important truth by the light of nature, 


tributes of 


we ought to be the more thankful for that revelation, 
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a caufe, ‘T'o fuppofe this eternal and independent Cf the Be- 
being limited ia or Sy its own nature, is to fuppofe fome 4 and Ate 


antecedent nature or limiting quality {uperior to that be- 


tributes af 


Goi. ; i ; F j : 4 God} 
which has put the unity of God paft difpufes to all ing, to the exiftence of which no thingy NO gualityy 18 ween 
302 who believe the holy {criptures. in any re{pect antecedent or Juperior, And to fuppofe 
seals The being which is felf-exiftent and independent that there is no fuch thing as afive power in a being 


muft be alfo omnzpotent. That fuch a being has adfive 
power in fome degree, is fhown at the fame time and 
by the fame’medium that we prove his exiftence ; 
and fince he depends upon no caufe-for his exiftence 
or his power, he cannot depend upon any for the ex- 
ertion of that power, and confequently no dimits can be 
applied to it. Limitation is an efed of fome fuperior 
caufe, which in the prefent inftance there cannot be: 
confequently to fuppofe /imits where there can be no 


which is evidently the fountain of all power, is the 
groflett of all abfurdities. The fame method of reas 
foning will prove knowledge and every. other per- 
fection to be infinite in the Deity, when once we have 
proved that perfeCtion to belong to himat all; at leaft 
it will thow, that to fuppofe it limited ig unreafonable, 
fince we can find 20 manner of ground for limitation 


in any refpeét; and this is as far as we need 80, or - 


perhaps as natural light will lead us. 
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limiter, is to fuppofe an ef’ without a caufz. Fora Of the omnipotence of the fupreme Being fome Omrino- 


Sahn 0 being to be limited or deficient in any refpect tT, is philofophers, as well theifts as atheifts, have talked very pala 
Evil. to be dependent in that refpect on fome other being abfurdly. Hobbes |, with a view to make this attribute thingwhich 


appear impoffible and ridiculous, affirms “ that God doea wot 
by his. omnipotence or infinite power could turn imply & 
a tree into a fyllogifm.”? And Des Caries *, though ener 


which gave it juft fo much and no more; confequent- 
ly that being which in no refped? depends upon any 


-other is in no ref/ped limited or deficient. In all beings rn 


: 


| 


capable of increafe or diminution, and confequently 
incapable of perfecizon or abfolute infinity, limitation or 
defe@ is indeed a neceflary confequence of exiitence, 
and is only a negotion of that perfection which is wholly 
‘incompatible with their nature; and therefore in thefe 
‘beings it requires no further caufe, But in a being 
naturally capable of perfection oy ablolute infinity, all im- 
‘perfection or jinitene/s, as it cannot flow from the nature 
of that being, feems to require fome ground or reafon; 
which reafon, as it is foreign from the being itfelf, muft 
be the effet of fome other external caufe, and confe- 
quently cannot have place in the jirf caufe. That the 
‘felf-exiftent being is capable of perfeGtion or abfolute 
infinity muft be granted, becaufe he is manifeftly the 
fubjec&t of one infinite or perfect attribute, viz. eters 
nity, or abfolute invariable exiftence. In this refpe& 
his exiftence has been fhown to be perfect, and there- 
fore it may be perfeét in every other refpeét alfo. Now 
that which is the fubject of one infinite attribute or 
perfection, mutt have all its attributes infimtely or in 
perfection ; fince to have any perfections in a finite 
limited manner, when the fubje& and thefe perfec- 
tiens are both capable of flrict infinity, would be the 
forementioned abfurdity of politive limitation without 


certainly no atheift, childithly afferts, 


that. all things | Leviath. 


whatever, even abftraét truth and falfehood, do fo de- chap. 3. 
pend upon the arbitrary will and pawer of God, as* Zeer 


that if he had pleafed * twice two fhould not have been 
four, nor the three angles of a 
to two right ones.”’ But thetrue notion of Omni- 
potence, fo far from implying a power to turn a tree 
into a fyllogifm, or to make twice two not equal to four, 
implies only that the being poffeffed of it can actually 
perform whatever can be conceived by the moft per- 
fect underitanding ; conception in this cafe being the 
meafure of poffibility. Now every thing may be con- 
ceived by a mind fufficiently enlarged which does 
not involve in it a dire& contradiGion ; but what we 
clearly difcern to imply a contradiéion, fuch as that 
a thing may-be and not be at the fame inftant, can- 
not be conceived by any intelle&, or made to exift by 
any power, And thus has this attribute of the Dj. 
vinity been always ftated, not only by the wifer Chri- 
ftians, but alfo by moft of the anctent philofophers 
themielves, who exprefsly admit that « nothing is ex- 
empted from the divine power, but only to make that 
which hath been done to be undone,” (H) 
And here it may be afked, Whether creation, in 
/ 4Ga2 the 
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(c) John Gerhard and John Voffius both cite Gabriel Biel as acknowledging the unity of God to be in- 


capable of rigid demonftration ; and with the fentiments of that {cheolman, thofe two learned divines pro= 


fefs their own to agree. 


Sed Biel (1. Sant. Dit. 2 Q. 1. Art. 3.5 flatuit * quod tantum uaum efle Deum, fit ereditum et non-dan 
monfiratum ratione naturall nobis in via poffibili.””? Id nos ita interpretamur ; etiamd ex nature libro rationes 
non contemnencie pro unitate divine effentie: afferenda erui poflint, eas tamen ad fidei warp-popav cordibus noftris 


ingenerandam, non fatis efficaces effe. Ergo mens prius confirmanda eft ex verde Dzi, et 
moniis in quibus fe Deus generi humano patefecit: Poftea utiliter potelt 
Gerhard. Loc, Comm. Tom. 1. p. 106. 

Diflentit Gabriel Biel, qui ante ansos hofce 140 Tudingenfi Gymnafio preefuit. 
‘tiones effe quam evidentes et certas—-Verum efto fane, ut fole non fint a7odtxtimes: 
‘dit fraditio vetus ; tum autem quod argumenta ifthec, fi non prorfus ameduxtna, 


demonftrationum. 


illuttribue tefti. 
addi coniideratio philofophicarum 


Is cenfet probabiles magis ra- 
A\t magnum iis pondus ad- 
faltem ufque adeo prodabilia 


Vint, ut rs wov'eee patroni nihil ullius momenti adferre valearit; cur plufquam unum flatoere deum potius 


‘onveniat. 


Vo. de ddolatria, Lib. 1. ¢. 2. 


(H) 10 de yeyoves oun wdexsras un yever dos dio eyalos Avadave 
Movou yep avilou xaos veog olepioxetad, 


id 
& 


wyiinia woMiy, doe wy h wimpayKiVee 


Arif. ad Nicomach, Lib 6, cap. a. 


ag bjece 
sap. : tiones Sexe 
plain triangle equal sas, § 6. 
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Creation 
poffible to 
Omnpipo- 
tence. 

b See Nfo- 
focim’s Dif- 
Jfertation on 
this Subject, 
in bis Eidi- 
tion on Cud- 
avorth’s In 
éelleAual 

Sr fem. 
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the proper fenfe of the word (fee Creation), be 
All the an- 
cient philofophers, who were unenlightened by the 
rays of divine revelation, held that it is not ¢ ; ground- 
ing their opinion upon this maxim, EZ» nihilo nihil ft. 
Bet the maxim will fupport no fuch conclafion.— 
The-ancients, or at leaft the Peripatetic fchool, with 
the metaphyfics of which we are beft acquainted, con: 
fidered four kinds of caufes, the efficient, the material, 
the formal, and the final; and though they extended 
the maxim to the firft ¢wo, if not to all thefe caufes, 
it isa felf-evident truth only when applied to the effici- 
ent caufe. Without the actual exertion of power, it 
is indeed moft certain that nothing could be brought 
into exiftence; but it is fo far from being clear that 
pre-exiltent matter, or, as Aviftotle chofe to exprefs 
himfelf, a material caufe, muft be fuppofed for infinite 
power to operate upon, that, we think, every man 
may find complete evidence of the contrary in him- 
felf. That fenfation, intelligence, confcioufuefs, and 
volition; are not the refult of any modifications of fi- 
gure.and motion, isa truth as evident as that confci- 
oufnefs is not fwift, nor volition fquare. If then 
thefe be the powers or properties of a being ditin@ 
from matter, which we think capable of the com- 
pletett proof, every man who does not believe that 
his mind has exitted and been confcious from ‘eter- 
nity, mult be convinced that the power of creation 
has been exerted in himfelf. If it be denied that there 
is any immaterial /ub/fance in man, {ill it malt be con- 
felled, thar, as matter is not effentially confcious, and 
cannot be made fo by any particular organization, 
there is fome real thing or entity, call it what you 
pleafe, which has either exifted and been confcious 
from eternity, or been in time brought from non- 
entity into exitlence by an exertion of infinite power. 
To this perhaps fome one may object, that upon 
our own fuppofition of the inability of the human 
mind to exert its faculties but in union with fome 
material and organifed fyftem, the mind of every man 
may have exifted from eternity without being confci- 
ous of its own exiftence ; and that, therefore, we have 
in ourfelyes no evidenee of creation, but only of the 
union of two felf-exiftent fubftances, which in their 
prior ftate had been diftin& and feparate from each 
other. But fuch an objeétion as this, we beg leave 
to reply, can arife from nothing but mifapprehenfion 
of our hypothefis, and of the reafons by which we 
think it fupported. We fuppofe, that to the exer- 
tion of the human faculties, a body of fome kind or 
other may be neceflary as an inftrument, not merely 
from what we obferve of the dependence of percep- 
tion and memory on ‘the ftate of the brain, but be- 
caufe we cannot conceive a Creator of infinite wifdom 
and goodnefs to immerfe in fyftems of matter, minds 
to which he knows that fuch fyftems mutt be always 
‘nfelefs and often hurtful. We believe, therefore, that 
our fouls and bodies were created and formed for each 
other; but as our prefent adverfaries admit not of a 
Creator, we muft afk them, How their felf-exifent 
fouls have been difpofed of from eternity, and by what 
power they have all in due fucceffion been united each 
to its proper body ? As before the union they were 
not confcious, they could not unite themfelves ; and 
te fuppofe them united by fome fuperior intelligence, 


Part Ifl 


is to fuppofe them in fome refyects dependent on that Of the Be 


intellizence, 
felf-exiftence. “Whatever is felf-exiftent and eternal 
mult be independent ; and if poffeffed of any power, 
cannot be conceived to have that power limited.— 
We repeat, therefore, that every man has in himfelf 
fufficient evidence that creation is poflible ; for if in- 
finite power can create an immaterial and percipient 
being, it may furely be fuppofed capable of creating 
dead and unintelligent matter. 

But the creation of the material fytem may be 
fhown to be in the highelt degree probable by other 
arguments. ‘The fame reafoning which proves the 
impoflibility of an infinite feries and of eternal time, 
proves that the univerfe cannot have exifted from eter+ 
nity in its prefent ftate. Bit ifit has not exilted from 
eternity in its prefent flate, ir belongs to the oppo- 
nents of creation to fay what was its former. We 
talk indeed of chaos; but fuch language, when a Crea- 
tor is not admitted, is moft unphilofophical trifling. 
{t appears from the mo# accurate inquiries that have 


which feems not to accord with their ™@ and Ae 


tributes o} 
God. 


been ‘made ‘into the fubftance and ‘eflence of body f, ¢ Baxter’ / 


that the atoms of which each mafs.is compofed are 
held together by a foreign force. 


Inquiry int 
the Nature 
If by chaos be or 45. Fring 


meant matter, when this force is fuppofed to be re- man Soule! 


moved, we muft beg leave to fay, that of fuch a fub- 
ftance we have neither idea nor notion, and cannot 
diftinguith it from non-entity. The original atoms 
of matter, we believe indeed to require no other 
agency to keep each entire than that flat by which 
it was created; but ftill, as thofe atoms are concei- 
ved to be folid and extended, they mult be capable 
of divifion by infinite power; and if that fat or influ. 
ence which makes them folid and extended were re- 
moved, they would lofe folidity and extenfion, and of 
courfe become nothing. So far is it, therefore, from 
being true, that the creation of matter appears to be 
impoffible, that we are compelled by ‘every thing that 
we know of it to believe that matter cannot poflibly 
be felf-exiftent. 

“‘ Becaufe it is undeniably certain, concerning 


our 


felves (fays Cudworth +), and all imperfect beings, + Ietelledl 


that none of thefe can create any new /ub/tance, 
are apt to meafure all things by their own {fcantling, 
and to fuppofe it univerfally impoffible for any power 
whatever thus to create. But fince it is certain, that 
imperfect beings can themfelves produce /ome things 
eut of nothing pre-exifting, as mew cogitations, new 
local motion, and new modifications of things corporeal, 
it is furely reafonable to think that an abfolutely per- 
fect Being can do fomething more, t.¢. create new Jub- 
frances, or give them their whole being. And it may 
well be thought as eafy for God er an Omnipotent 
Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, «5 ovx 
ovlev, ag it is for us to create a thought or to move a 
finger, or for the fun to fend out rays, or a candle 
light; or laftly, for an opaque body to produce an 
image of itfelf in a glafs or water, or fo project a fha- 
dow : all thefe imperfe& things being but the ener- 
gies, rays, images, or fbadows, of the Deity. For a 
{ubftance to be made out of nothing by Ged, or a Be- 
ing infinitely perfe@, is not for it to be made out of no- 
thing in the impoffible fenfe, becaufe it comes from: 
him who’is a. Nor can it be faid to be impoffible 
for any thing whatever to be made by that which, 
4 hath: 


men tual Sy fer 
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tain, that there Aave Deen fewer perfous om the earth eliba a i 
than there are now; that there is not a cultivated 03 ®¢ “= 


gee i ° _ tributes of 
country in Europe which could not contain more peo- — God, 
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he Be- nath not only. infinitely greater perfeltion, but alfo infi- 

and At nite adive power. It is indeed true, that infinite 

ures O. . . P . . 
power itfelf cannot do things in their own nature im- 


vd _ poffible ; and, therefore, thole who deny creation, 
ought to prove, that it is abfolutely impoffible for a 
fubjfiance, though not for an accident or modification, to 
be brought from non-exiftence into being. But no- 
thing, is in itfelf impoffible, which does not imply a 
contradiGtiion: and though it be a contradiction for 
a thing to be and not to be at the fame time, there 
is furely no contradiction in conceiving an imperfect 
being, which before was not, afterwards to be.”? To 
call in queftion the poffibility of creation, becaufe 
we have no adequate conception how a thing can be 

- brought into exiitence, would be in the higheft de- 
gree abfurd; for it may be doubted, whether we have 
adequate conceptions of any thing except our own 
ideas and their various relations (1). 

The Being which is felf-exiftent, omnipotent, and 
omnifcient, is not a necefjary, but a free agent ; for ac- 
tive power implies freedom, and infinite power infinite 
freedom. What, therefore, hath no bounds fet to its 
power, what can have no oppofition made to its will, 
nor reftraint laid on its a€tions, muft both will and 
act freely. ‘ If the fupreme caufe were not a be- 
ing endowed ,with liberty and choice, but a mere ne- 


; 
ceflary agent, then would it follow, as Dr Clarke well 
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d a free 
t; but 


emon- obferves +, that nothing which is not, could pofibly 
fon have been; and that nothing which is, could poffbly 
ah de not have been; and that no mode or circumftance of 
of the exiftence of any thing could pofib/y have been in 
le any refpect otherwifethan it now actually is. Allwhich 
beiny evidently moft falfe and abfurd; it follows, on 
the contrary, that the fupreme caufe is not a mere 
neceflary agent, but a Being endued with liberty 
and choice.”” 
eoper’s ‘To this reafoning it bas been lately replied +, that 
ve « Clarke muft have known, that all thofe who con- 
tend againft the free agency of the Deity, do of courfe 
acknowledge, that nothing could have happened, er 
does happen, or will happen, but what actually has 
happened, or doth happen, or will happen; and that 
it is moft falfe and abfurd to deny it.”’ It is, there- 
fore, according to the neceflarians, abfolutely impof- 
| fible, that at prefent there could exift upon this earth 
more or fewer perfons than are now actually alive ; 
that the earth could move in any other direction than 
from weft to eaft; or that there could be more or 
fewer planets in the folar fyftem. 


Yet is it moft cer- 


| bitatione vacat. 


L in dubium revocare aufit. 


fuperare, equo et tranquillo feramus animo. 


aliquid, obfervationes ; in Mofbemii edit. Intellec. Syfee. 


e 


ple than now inhabit it ; that the comets move in Very smey~omt: 

different directions from that of weft to eaft; and that 

as, till very lately, we conceived only fix primary pla- 

nets in the fyftem, it is evidently pofid/e that the fy- 

ftem might contain no more. Upon the fuppofition, 

therefore, that the Supreme Being aéts under a phy- 

fical neceflity, the fame things are poffible and not 

poffible at the fame time, which is the groffeft of 

all abfurdities. It might have been objected with 

mach more plaufibility, that the firft caufe cannot 

poflibly be free, becaufe he mutt needs do always 

what is belt in the whole; but it will be feen by 

and by, that among different created fyftems, there 

is no reafon for fuppofing any one abfolutely de/.' 306 
But though this Being is free, and as fuch the au-himfelf unp- 

thor of change in other beings, yet he mutt himfelf be changeables. 

unchangeable; for all changes have a beginning, and 

confequently are effe&s of fome prior caufes. But 

there can be nothing prior to the exiftence of this Bes 

ing, as he is eternal; neither any cau/e of it, as he is 

independent } nor confequently any change in it, except 

we could fuppofe him to change him/elf, which is the 

fame abfurdity as-to produce himfelf, i.e. to be at the 

Jame time both effed@ and caufe. 307° 
Omnifcience, as well as fomé of the foregoing at- Omnifci- 

tributes. of the Supreme Being, may perhaps’ be more oar 

eatily deduced thus §.. We find in oarfelves fuch qua-P Adcpenes 

lities as thought and intelligence, power and freedom, &c. manner. 

for which we have the evidence of conicioufnels Notes 

much as for ‘our own exiftence. Indeed, it 

only by our confcioufnefs of thefe that our exiit- 

ence is known to ourfelves. 


We know likewife that 
thefe are perfedions, and that. to have them is bet» 
ter than to be without them. We find alfo that they 
have not been in us from eternity. They muit, theres 
fore, have had a beginning, and: confequently fome cau/ey 
for the very fame reafon that a deing beginning to exilt 
in time requires a:caufe. Now this.caufe, as it muft 
be /uperior to its effet, mult have thofe perfections in 
a fuperior degree ; and if it be the fir? caufe, it mult 
have them in an infinite or unlimited degree, fince 
bounds, or limitation without a limiter, would, as we 
have already fhown, be an. ef¢@ without a cau/e. 

It is indeed obvious, that the omnifcience of the Su- 
preme Being is implied in his very exiftence. ‘ For- 
all things. being not only prefent to him, but alfo en- 

‘ tirely 


\ 


(1) ** Ridicula feret et inepta ejus temeritas, qui corporum ideo creationem fibi duceret negandum effe,, 
quod ejus creationis,clarem et per/picuam notionem effingere cogitatione nobis haud licet. Infinita enim eft re- 
rum copia, quarum perfpicuis et apertis caremus. notionibus.. Et fi. omnia neganda continuo nobis effent, 
quorum confufam tantum et imperfectam confequi poffumus notionem, omnia fere nobis effent neganda, ex-. 
ceptis re/ationilus, quas inter notiones quafdam abftraCtas effe intelligimus. 
rerum, tam corporum, quam fpirituum, cognitam effe dixerit? Et effe tamen has naturas, omni plane du- 
uis quemadmodum altera harum. naturarum agat in alteram, fefe fcire, affirmet? 
caufas fibi patere, propter quas hi vel illi effe@tus, quos videmus quotidie contingere, a certis veniant corpo- 
| ribus, jure glorietur? Nec tamen quifquam eft, qui vel illam anime in corpus operationem, vel hos effeétus: 
i Tencamus igitur ea, que certo novimus, nec idcireo nos ab illis dimoveri patia-- 
mur, quod multa rurfus funt, quorum naturam ignoramus; contra multa nos fugere et cognitionem noftram: 
Foannis Glerici contra eos qui negant, ex nibilo.ulla ratione feri pofe> 


Quis interiorem fibi naturam: 


uis: 
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OF the Be-tirely depending upon him, and having received both their 


ing and At. 
tributes o 
God. 


being itfelf and all their powers and faculties from him, it 
is manifeft that as he knowsall things that are, and pe- 


‘beaoeyoumm. netrates every part of their fubftance with his all-fee- 


is meant by infinite wifdom, or omnifcience + ;? 


“ing eye, fo mult he likewife know all pofhbilities of 
things, that is, all effects that can be. For, being 
alone felf-exiftent, and having alone giver to all things 
all the powers and faculties with which they are en- 
dued, it is evident that he muft of neceflity know 
perfectly what all and each of thefe powers and facul- 
ties, which are derived wholly. from himfelf, can poffibly 


produce. And feeing at one boundlefs view, or more 


properly in his own ideas, all the poffible compofitions 


and divifions, variations and changes, circumftances 
and dependencies of things, all their poffible relations 
one to another, and their difpofitions or fitnefles to 
certain and refpective ends, he muft without poffibili- 
‘ty of error know exactly what is beft and propereft 
in every one of the numberlefs poffible cafes, or me- 
thods of difpofing things; and underftand perfeGlly 
how to order and dire +:the refpective means to bring 
about what he fo knows to be in its kind, or on the 
whole, . the beft and fitteft in the end. This is what 
>and 
it has been readily admitted by every man who has 
believed in the exiftence of a God as the creator and 
preferver of all things. 


how God can foreknow future events, without a chain 
of necefary caufes, it is indeed impoffible for us to ex- 
plains yet fome fort of general notin of it we may con- 
ceive. ‘ For, as a man who has no influence over an- 
other perfon’s a€tions, can yet often perceive before- 
hand what that other will do; and a wifer and more 
experienced man, with ftill greater probability will fore- 
fee what another, with whofe difpofition he is perfect- 
ly acquainted, wil in certain circumftances do; and 
an angel, with ftill //s degrees of error, may have a 
farther profpect into mens future actions : fo it is 
very reafonable to conceive, that God, without in- 
fluencing mens wills by his power, or fubjeCting them 
toa chain of neceffary caufes, cannot but have a know- 
ledge of future free events, as much more certain than 
men or angels can poflibly have, asthe perfection of his 
nature is greater than that of theirs. The difin@ manner 
how he forefees thefe things we cannot, indeed, ex- 
plain ; but neither can we explain the manner of num- 
berlefs other things, of the reality of which, however, 
no man entertains a doubt t. te 


Pare 
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We mutt therefore + Clark 


admit, fo long as we perceive no contradiction in it, Demonft 


that God always knows all the free actions of men, and‘ 
all other beings endued with liberty; otherwife he 
would know many things flow of which he was once 
ignorant, and confequently his omni/cience would re- 
ceive addition from events, which has been already 


tion, 


‘Doubts, however, have been entertained by theitts, 
and pious theifts, whether omnifcience itfelf can cer- 
tainly foreknow what are called contingent events, fuch 
as the actions of free agents; and fome few there are 


God fore- 

knows the 
-actions of 
tfiece agents. 


fhown to be contrary to the true notion of infinity. — 
In a being incapable of change, knowledge has no- 
thing to do with defore or after. ‘To every “purpofe of 


+ Clarke’ s Sity +- A’ 


’ profeffing to be even Ghana, who have boldly pro- 
‘nounced fuch knowledgeto beimpoffible. That we have 
‘no adequate notion 4ow events, which are called contin- 


gent, can be certainly foreknown, muft indeed be grant- 
ed; but we are not, therefore, authorifed to fay that fuch 
-knowledge is impoflible, unlefs it can be clearly fhown 


to imply a contradiction. They who fuppofe that it 
implies a contradiction, muft likewife fuppofe, that, 
where there is not a chain of neceflary caufes, there 
can be no certainty of any future event; but this is 
evidently a miftake. “ For let us fuppofe that there 
ds in man a power of beginning motion, and of aGing 
avith what has of late been called philofophical freedom; 
and let us fuppofe farther that the actions of fuch a 
‘man cannot poflibly be foreknown ; will there not yet 
be in the nature of things, notwithftanding this fup- 
pofition, the fame certainty of event in every one of the 
man’s actions, as if they were ever fo fatal and necef- 
Sary? For inftay Ce, fuppofe the man, by an internal 
principle of motion, and an abfolute freedom of mind, 
to do fome particular action to-day, and fuppofe it 
was not poffible that this action fhould have been fore- 
Yeen ‘yeflerda 1, was there not neverthelefs the fame 
certainty of event as if it had been forefeen, and abfo.- 
Yutely neceffary? That is, would it not have been as 
certain a truth yelterday, and from eternity, that this 
action was in event fo be performed to-day, notwithftand- 
ing the fuppofed freedom, as it is new a certain and 
infallible truth that it is performed ?-Mere certainty of 
event, therefore, does not in any meafure imply nece/- 
And furely it implies no contradidtion to 


Demonftra- Luppofe, that every future event which‘in the nature 


Bion, &c. 


of things 1 18 n0wW certain, may now be cer tainly known 
‘by that intelligence which is omnifcient. The manner 


knowledge and power, all things are to him equally 
prefent. He knows perfectly every thing that is, and 
what to usis future he knows in the very fame manner 
as he knows what to us is prefent. 


Thus have we demonttrated the neceflary exiftence God i 


of a being who is efernad, independent, unchangeable, om-' 


nitely J 
fect, al 


nipotent, free in his aétions, and omnifiient ; and this is. frig 


the being whom we worfhip as Goo. 


which feem to be all the natural attributes which we 
can difcover in the divine nature, as they are conceiv- 
ed to be differently combined, make'us {peak of him 
in different terms. His enjoying in an abfolute man- 
ner every conceiveable power or perfection, makes us 
call him a Being infinitely perfed. His being capable 
of.no want, defect, or unhappinefs of any kind, de- 
notes him to be alleluafficiene in himfeif ; and the unlimi« 
ted exercife of his knowledge and power, demonttrates 
him to be omniprefert. That {uch a Being muit be in- 
comprehenfible by us, and by every creature, is a 
truth felf-evident ; and yet in all ages men of the belt 
intentions have been vainly attempting this impoflibi- 
licy. The manner of his omnifcience, for inftance, 
has been the fubject of much difputation among thofe 
who ought to have reflected that they knew not how 
their own minds were prefent to their own bodies. 
The celebrated Dr Clarke and his adherents, whe 
confidered {pace as the fin gua non of all other things, 
infilted, that God mutt be infinitely extended; and that, 
as wherever his. fubftance is, there his iitcibutes mutt 
be, it is thus that his knowledge and power are pre- 
fent with every creature. But this notion labours un= 
der infuperable difficulties. 

For * if the Divine fubftance be infinitely extend. 
ed, then will there be part of it in this place and part 


3 in 


Liternity, inde- avd om 
pendence, immutability, omnigotence, liberty, and omnifcience, prefen 


it III. 


e Be- in that. 
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It muft be commenfurate with all particular 
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in the manner of every thing, about which no contro-Of the Be-- 


es beings, fo that fome will occupy more and fome lefs verfy can or ought to be concerned.” eaten” 
lod. Of its dimenfions. By. this account it will be very pro- The moral attributes of God may be deduced from ™ ley ‘a 

er and philofophical.to fay, that God is not in heaven, his natural ones, and are immediate confequences of a 
ro = but only a. part of him; and that an elephant or a them when exercifed on other beings. They may be 311 


man- mountain, a whale or a wicked giant, have more of the 
Mthe effence or prefence of God with them than the Ao/ic/? 
meOrm- ‘ % si 
Mcence OF 4c man in the world, unlefs he be of equal fize : 
mpre- all which, as has been well obferved +, are at lealt harth 
bie. and grating expreffions. As the attributes of the Di- 
Biis’s vine Being mutt be confidered in the fame manner with 
his fubftance, we fhall likewife, upon this notion of 
omniprefence, have a part of his knowledge and power 
in this place, and a part of them in that; and of thefe 
parts the one mutt be greater or lefs than the other 
according to the dimenfioans of the place with which 
it iscommenfurate; which isa fuppofition that appears 
to us harfher, if poflible, than even the former. 

“* Should it be faid that the Divine attributes are 
not to be confidered as having parts (though we fee 
not how they can be confidered otherwife than as their 
fubject), they mult then exift completely in every point 
of. this immenfe expanfion. Be it fo; and what 
follows? Why, every point of this infinitely expand- 
ed being will be omnifcient and omnipotent by itfelf ; 
an inch of it will have as much wifdem and power as 
a yard, a mile, or the whole; and, inftead of one in- 
finite wifdom and power, we fhall have millions: For 
as thefe parts of the fubitance are conceived diftinélly, 
and one individual part is not another, fo muft the 
attributes be likewife conceived, and the individual 
power and knowledge of one part be diftin€ from that 
of another.” And if fo, it follows, that one point of 
this expanded being has equal power and intelligence 
with the whole ; fo that the notion of excenfion be- 


s, and 
’s In- 
into 
Weas 
Mice, 
, and 


volves in it the moft. palpable contradiGtion. 
God is at all times and in all places fo prefent with 
every creature as to have an abfolute knowledge of 
and power over it, is indeed capable of the ftricteft 
demonttration ;. but we think it great prefumption to 


affign the particular mode of his prefence, efpecially. 


fuch a one as is neither agreeable to the nature of an 
abfolutely perfect Being, nor in the leaft neceflary to 
the exercife of any one perfeétion which: he can be 
proved to poffefs.. Philofophers and divines have of- 


fered feveral names for the manner in which God is. 


prefent with his works ; but we choofe rather to.con- 
fefs, that the manner of his prefence-is to us, and pro- 
bably to every creature, wholly incomprehenfible. Nor 
need we. be furprifed or ftaggered at this, when we 
refle& that the manner in which our own minds are 
prefent with our bodies is.to us as incomprehenfible 
as the manner in which the fupreme Mind is prefent: 
with every thing in the univerfe. 


but that they are not:extended or fubftantially diffufed 
through them, is certain ; becaufe men daily lofe arms 
and legs without lofing any part of their underftand- 
i ing, or feeling their energies of volition in the {malleft 
Peo degree weakened. But we need purfue this fubje& 
aS. no farther. It has been confeffed by one of the mol 
t itrenuous advocates { for the extenfion of the Deity 
42. and all minds, that ‘ there is an incomprehenfiblenefs, 


ing neceffary to God’s prefence with every creature, in- . 
That: 


That our minds 
have a power over our limbs, we know by experience :- 


termed his /econdary relative attributes, as they feem G04’s mo- — 


ral attri- 
butes re- 


to be the perfection of his external ads rather than any 
And though the exiftence fat from 


new iniernal perfections. 


of any moral quality or a¢tion is not capable of flricthis natural 
demonfiration, becaufe every moral a@tion or quality, as perfectionss> 


fuch, depends upon the will of the agent, which muft 
be abfolutely free ; yet we have as great affurance that : 
there are moral qualities in God, and that he will al- - 
ways act according to thefe qualities, as the nature of > 
the thing admits; and may be as well fatisfied of itty’ 
as if it were capable of the moft rigid demonttration, 
This important point, however, cannot be fo clearly : 
or fo firmly eftablithed by abftra&t reafoning as by tae- 
king a {cientific view of the works of creation, which > 
evince the goodnefs, holinefs, and jultice, of their: 
Author, as well as his perfect wifdom and infinite» 
power. The confideration, therefore, of the moral - 
attributes of God, together with his pravidence, and * 
the duties thence incumbent on man, i3 the proper ° 
bufinefs of other articles (fee Rexicion, THEOLOGY, 
and Moray Philofophy.) i, 
: At prefent we-fhall only obferve, that by reafoning How th 
@ priori fom his exittence and his natural perfeCtions, ought to > 
we muft neceffarily infer-that his a&tions are the refult be conceim: 
of unmixed benevolence. Every wife agent has fome "°° 
end in view in all his actions ; it being the very effence. 
of folly to at for no end :. but there cannot be an end - 
of action which is not either felfith or benevolent, 
Selfifhnefs is the offspring.of want and imperfeétion, « 
and is therefore.the fource of mot human actions ; 
becaufe men are weak and imperfect beings, capable 
of daily additions.to their happinefs.- When the thief - 
plunders a houfe at midnight, when the highwayman » 
robs a traveller-on the road, and even when the af-: 
faffin murders the man who never injured him ; it will: 
be found that their a@ions {pring not from an innate 
defire to infli€t mifery upon others, but from a pro- 
{pect of reaping advantage to themfelves. . The object: 
of the thief and the robber is obvious: it is to gain» 
money, which is the mean of procuring. the comforts 
of life. Even the affaffia has always the fame felfith 
end in view : either he is bribed to commit the murder,: 
or he fancies that his horrid deed will remove an ob- 
Jtacle from: the way to his own happinefs: But they: 
are not vicious men only who a&t from felfith confidera- 
tions: much of human virtue, when traced to its 
fovrce, will be found to have its origin in the defire 
of jiappinefs. When a man gives. his money to feed 
the hungry and to clothe the naked, he believes thet 
he is aéting:agreeably to the will of Him'to whom he 
and the poor ftand in the fame relation; and he looke: 
for a future «and eternal reward. By continuing the 
practice, he foon acquires the habit of -benevolence ; 
after which, indeed, he looks for no further reward,, 
when performing particular actions, than the imme. 
diate pleafure of doing good. This felfifhnefs of man 
is the neceffary confequence of his progreflive flate.. 
But the Being who is independent, omnipotent, om- 
nifcient, and, in a word, poffeffed of every poffible: 


Vere . 


wo 
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(Of the Be- periedtion, is incapable of progreffion, oy of having to their nature, is no more an evil tothem, than their Of the 
pia ier any acceffion whatever made to his happinefs: He is never having been created or brought into being at alking ond 
God. immutable ; and muft of neceffity have been as happy could properly be called an evil.”” To this we may ~ Goq 


feeerynee from eternity, when exifting alone, as after the add, that as no created being can be felf-exiftent and 


creation of ten thoufand worlds. When, therefore, 
he willed the exiftence of other beings, he could have 
nothing in view but to communicate fome refemblance 
‘of his own perfeétions and happinefs. ‘That he had 
fome end in view, follows undeniably from his infinite 
wifdom. That he could not have a /e/i/b end, follows 
with equal certainty from his own infinite perfeétions ; 
and as there is no medium, in the actions of a wife Be- 
ing, between felfifhnefs and benevolence, we mutt ne- 
ceflarily conclude, that the creation was the refult of 
unmixed benevolence or perfe& goodnefs. The other 
moral attributes of the Deity, his juftice, mercy, and 
truth, ought therefore to be confidered only as fo ma- 
ny different views of the fame goodne/s in the Creator, 
and various fources of happine/s to the creature. ‘Thefe 
are always /wbordinate to and regulated by this one prin- 
cipal perfe&tion and brighteft ray of the Divinity. 

«© Thus we conceive his juffice to be exerted on any 
being no farther than his goodnefs neceflarily requires, 
in order to make that being, or others, /en/ible of the 

% Notes #2 heinous nature and pernicious effects of fin §, and thereby 
. " “to bring them to as great a degree of happinefs as 
their feveral natures ate capable of. His Aoline/s hates 


independent, imperfeétion is unavoidable in the cre- 
ation, fo that the evil of defeét (as it is moft abfurdly 
called) muft have been admitted, or nothing could 
ever have exiited but God. ‘ The /econd kind of evil, 
which we call natural evil, is either a neceflary confe- 
quence of the former, as death to a creature on whofe 
nature immortality was never conferred ; and then it is 
no more properly an evil than the former: Or elfe it is 
counterpoifed in the whole with as great or greater 
good, as the afflictions and fufferings of good men 5 and 
then alfo it is properly no evil: Or elfe it is a puni/b- 
ment ; and then it is a neceflary confequence of the 
third and laft fort of evil, viz. moral evil. And this 
arifes wholly from the abufe of liberty, which God gave 
to his creatures for other purpofes, and which it was 
reafonable and fit to give them for the perfection and 
order of the whole creation: only they, contrary to 
God’s intention and command, have abufed what was 
neceflary for the perfection of the whole, to the cor- 
ruption and depravation of themfelves. And thus have 
all forts of evils entered into the world without any 
diminution to the infinite goodnefs of its Creator and 
Governor.” 


7 ea : 314 
and abhors all wiekednefs, only as its neceffary confe- But though evil could not be totally excluded from Wheth 
quences are abfolute and unavoidable mifery ; and his the univerfe, are we not authorifed to infer, from the ES He 
veracity or faithfulnefs feems te be concerned fortruth, infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the Creator, re 


: PeaRee 4 : A fy ftom 
only becaufe it is connected with and productive of that the prefent fyftem is upon the whole the very bett ble. 


the happinefs of all. rational beings; to provide the 
propereft means for attaining which great end, is the 
exercife of his wifdom.”? Such is the view of God’s 


moral attributes, which the abftra€t contemplation of 
his natural perfections neceffarily gives; and whether 
this way of conceiving them be not attended with lefs 
difficulty than the common manner of treating them 
under the notion of two infinites diametrically oppofite, 
313. mutt be left to the judgment of the reader. 
The origin But if the Creator and fupreme Governor of all 


afevil. things be a Being of infinite power, perfect wifdom, 
and pure benevolence, how came evil into the works 
of creation? This is a queftion which. has employed 
the fpeculative mind from the firft dawning of philo- 
fophy, and will continue to employ it til our facul- 
ties be enlarged in a future ftate, when philofophy 
fhall give place to more perfect knowledge. To thefe 
} Yobn/er’s meditations, as has been well obferved {, humanity is 
eagles not equal. Voltimes have been written on the fub- 
hp inte ee jeG& 5 but we believe that the following extract from 
Grigin of | Dr Clarke contains all that can be advanced with cer- 
Evil. tainty, and all that is neceflary to vindicate the ways 

of God to man. 
«All that we call evil (faysthat able reafoner +), 
, is either an evil of imperfedion, as the want of certain 

Sftration of a ; “ 
the Being faculties. and excellencies which other creatures have ; 
and Attri- or natural evil, as pain, death, and the like; or moral 
butes of —ewil, as all kinds of vice. The fir/ of thefe is not pro- 
God. perly an evil: for every power, faculty, or perfec- 
tion, which any creature enjoys, being the free gift 
of God, which he was no more obliged to beftow 
than he was to confer being or exiftence itfelf, it is 
plain, that the want of any certain faculty or perfec- 
tion, in any kind of creatures, which never belonged 
N° 216. 


y 


4 Demon- 


fyftem poffible? Undoubtedly we are, if of poflible 
fyftems there can bea bef; but this is fo far from be- 
ing evident, that we think it implies a contradiction. 
A beft of beings there is, viz. God, who is poffefled 
of infinite perfectiens ; but there cannot be a beft of 
creatures or of created fyftems. To prove this, we 
need only refle&t, that wherever création ftops, it 
muft ftop infinitely fhort of infinity ; and that how 
perfe&t foever we conceive any creature or fyftem of 
creatures to be, yet the diftance between that and God 
is not leffened, but continues infinite. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the nature of God and his omnipotence is 
fuch, that whatever number of creatures he has made, 
he may ftill add to that number; and that however 
good or perfeét the fyftem may be en the whole, he 
might {till make others equally good and perfeét. 


The difpute, whether a being of infinite power, Orig 
wifdom, and benevolence, muft be fuppofed to have that 4 
created the Leff poffitle fyftem, and the embarraffment of ftion, 


mens. underftandings about it, feem to have arifen 
from their taking the words good, better, and bef, for 
abfolute qualities inherent in the nature of things, 
whereas in truth they are only relations arifing from 
certain appetites. ‘They have indeed a foundation, as 
all relations have, in fomething abfolute, and denote the 
thing in which they are founded; but yet they them- 
felves imply nothing more than a relation of congruity 
between fome appetite and its objects. This is evi- 
dent ; becaufe the fame objet. when applied to an 
appetite to which it has a congruity, 1a good ; and 
bad, when applied to an appetite to which it has ne 
congruity. Thus, the earth and air to terreftrial ani- 
mals are good elements, and neceflary to their prefer- 
vation ; to thofe animals the water is bad, which yet 


affords 


t IIT. 


e Be affords the beft receptacle to fifhes. Good, therefore, 


tes 
pod. 


© 


altering a fyllable or letter thereof, 


se being relative to appetite, that muft be reckoned. the 


beft creature by us which has the ftrongeft appetites, 
and the fureft means of fatisfying them all, and fecu- 
ring its own permanent happinefs. And though the 
JSubftance of creatures is chiefly to be regarded as con- 
tributing to their perfection, yet we have no way of 
meafuring the perfection of different fubftances but by 
their qualities, i.e. by their appetites by which they 
are fenfible of good and evil, and by their powers to 
procure thofe objets from which they receive that 
fenfe of things which makes them happy. 

It is plain, thetefore, that-whatever fyftem we fup- 
pofe in nature, God might haye made another equal 
to it; his infinite wifdom and power being able to 
make other creatures equal in every refpect to any 
that we know or can conceive, and to give them equal 
or ftronger appetites, and as certain or more certain 
ways of fatisfying them. We fee in many cafes, that 
very different means will anfwer the fame end. A cer- 
tain number of regular pyramids will fill a {pace ; and 
yet irregular ones will do it as well, if what we take 
from the one be added to another; and the fame 
thing may be done by bodies of the moft irregtlar and 
different figures in the farne manner: and therefore 
we may very well conceive, that the anfwering of ap- 
petites, which is all the natural good that is in the world, 
may as well-be obtained in another fyftem as in this } 
provided we fuppofe, that where the appetites of the 
fentient beings are changed, the objects are alfo fuit- 
ed to them, and an equal congruity among the parts 
of the whole introduced. This is fo eafily conceived, 
that in an indefinite number of poffible worlds, we do 
not fee why it may not be done in-numberlefs ways by 
infinite power and wifdom. 


If then it be plain, that there might have been many 


other worlds, or even but one, equal to this in all 
re{fpects as to goodnefs, there could be no neceflity, 
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either phyfical or moral, that God thonld create the Of the Be- 
one rather than the other; becaufe nothing could ing and At- 
make the one better, or to him more agreeable; than pes of 
the other, but his own free choice.. Either, there- PEE” 
fore, God muft be poffeffed of abfolute freedom, or, 317 
among a number of poffibilities equally perfe&, he could God not 
not have made a choice, and fo nothing would ever meh: GRE 
have been created. It is not, then, as Leibnitz and goodhefs to 
others argue, the natural and neceffary goodnefs of create the 
fome particular things, reprefented by the divine ideas, Prefent in 
which determines God to prefer them to all others, pal geal 
underltood of his /irf a&t of producing them; but it worlds, 
is his own free choice, which among many equal fo- 
tential goods, makes fome things a@ually good, and des 
termines them into exiftence. When thofe are once 
fuppofed to exift, every thing or ation becomes good 
which tends to their happinefs and prefervation ; and 
to fuppofe their all-perfe& Author to have any other 
end in view than their prefervation and happinefs, is 
the fame abfurdity as to fuppofe that knowledge may 
cata ignorance ; power, weaknefs; or wifdom 
folly. 

We have now finifhed what we propofed under the 
article Metaphyfics. It has {welled in our hands to 
a large extent ; and yet it can be confidered as little 
more than an introduction to that {cience, which com« 
prehends within its wide grafp every thing exifting. 
The reader who withes to purfue thefe interefting 
{peculations, fhould ftudy diligently the authors whom 
we have confulted, and to whom we have been careful 
to refer in the margin. Were we to make a felec- 
tion, we fhould without hefitation recommend Ariftotle 
and Plato among the ancients ; and Cudworth, Locke, 
Hartley, and Reid, among the moderns. Thefe phi- 
lofophers, indeed, on many points, differ exceedingly 
from .one another; but he who withes not to adopt 
opinions at random, fhould know what can be faid on 
both fides of every quetftion. : 


— 


MET : 
METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tran{fmutation 
or change made ina word, by adding, retrenching, of 


METAPONTUM, | ot MeETAPONTIUM, (anc. 
geog.), a town of Lucania, on the Sinus Tarentinus; 
to the weft of Tarentum; built by the ‘Pylians, who 
returned from Troy, (Mela). 
faid to have taught in the tithe of Servius Tullius; 
(Livy). Metapontini, the people; who pretended’ 
to fhow;'in a temple of Mitiervay the tools with 
which Epeus built the wooden horfe, (Juftin). Now 
a tower, called Torre di Mare, in thé Bafilicata’ of 
Naples, (Baudrahd.) 

METASTASIO (P abbé Pierre Bonaventiire), 
whofe real name was Trapaffi, was born at Affife,: on 
January 3d, i698. His talent for poetry was firft un. 
folded by the reading of Taffo; and he began to-com- 
pofe verfes atiten years of age. * A prodigy of this 
nature (fays Metaftafio) made fuch an impreffion on 
my mafter, the celebrated Gravina, that he thence. 

Vou. XI. Part II, 


Where Pythagoras is" 
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forth éonfidered’ me as a plant worthy of being culti- Metaftatios 
vated by his own hands.”? Metaftafio was only four- yw, 
teen years of age when he compofed his tragedy en 
titled /? Giufino 3 in which he appears too clofe and 
{crupulous an imitator of the Grecian drama. Out 


‘young poet unfortunately loft his patron in 1417; 


who left him his heir, “as being a young man of the 
moft promifing abilities.” Metaftafio, at the age of 
nineteen, being, in confedtience of this inheritance, 
fuperior to thofe wants which reprefs the exertions of 
genius, and to which men of abilities are too oftert 
fubje&, gave full {cope to his inclination for poetry. 
Fle began his dramatic career with the Didonne Abana 
donnata, which'was' acted at Naples in 1724; the mu- 
fic was compofed by Sarro. He foon acquired fuch 
celebrity, that in 1729 he was invited to Vienna by 
the emperor Charles V1. ; who appoirited hini ‘imipes 
rial poet, ‘and granted him a penfioh of 4000 florins. 
From that time fome of his works were prefented at 
every courtefeftival ; and notwithftanding the extreme 

4H magnia 
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MET [ 


Metaltafio. magnificence of thefe entertainments, they would now 
my=—— be forgotten were it not for the verfes which he compo- 


fed upon the occafion. The courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid vied with each other in the prefents which they 

" conferred upon him.. From Maria Therefa he recel- 
“ved a fnuaff-box and a port-folio fet with diamonds, 
and a golden candleftick with a fcreen. Ferdinand 

VI. king of Spain, informed of the great merit of 

Metaftafio by Farinelli, of whom he was a paflionate 

admirer, fent him a prefent of a cafket mounted with 

gold, and furnifhed with the different implements of 

writing. This favourite of kings and of the mufes 

was of acheerful temper, and was exceedingly tempe- 

vate; to this he was probably indebted for the unin- 

terrupted health which he enjoyed, and for the entire 

pofleffion of his fenfes and faculties to the moft advanced 

period of old-age. He took his meals, arofe, and went 

to bed, always at ftated hours. This exactnefs and 

order were {crupuloufly obferved even in the moft tri- 


fling actions of his life. He ufed to fay in jeft, that. 


he dreaded hell for no other reafon but becaufe it 
was a place whi nullus ordo, fed fempiternus horror in- 
habitat. He had even his ftated hours for making 
verfes ; to which he ferupuloufly adhered, without 
waiting for the moment of poetical enthufiafm. He 
was equally regular in the duties of the Chriftian as in 
the labours of the fcholar. His behaviour was that of 
a true philofopher: his ambition extended no farther 
than the attainment of literary fame ; and he defpifed 
every civil mark of diftin@tion. When Charles VI. offer- 
ed him the titles of Count or of Baron, which add no 
real worth or dignity to the poffeffor, but frequently 
make him appear in a more ridiculous light, he in- 
itantly begged the favour that he would allow him {till 
to continue Metaflafio. The emprefs Maria Therefa 
afterwards wifhed to beftow upon him the {mall crofs 
of St Stephen; but he excufed himfelf on account of 
his age, which would prevent him from affifting at the 
feftivals of the order.. He was attacked by a fever on 
the 2d of April 1782; and he died on the t2th of 
the fame month, at the age of 84. Before his death 
he received the facrament according to the form of the 
Romifh church; and Pius V1. who was then atVienna, 
fent him his apoftolical benediction in articulo mortis, 
He left about 150,000 florins. He compofed a great 
number of tragic operas, and feveral {mall dramatic 
pieces which have been fent to mufic. We have dif- 
ferent editions of them in 4to, 8vo, and 12mo; and 
M. Richelet has publifhed a tranflation of them into 
French, in 12 vols, {mall 12mo. 

The greateft part of Metaftafio’s writings will con- 
fer immortality on their author. His dialogue is na- 
gural, fimple, and eafy ; his ftyle is always pure and 
elegant, and fometimes fublime and pathetic. His 
fubjeCts are noble, interefting, and excellently adapt- 
ed for reprefentation. He was perfe@tly acquainted 
with the refources of his art, and has fubjected the 
opera to rules, He’ ftripped it of its machinery, 
and of the marvellous, which was fitted to ex- 
ite the gaze of aftonifhment, but which gave no in- 
frodtion to the underftanding, and made no impref- 
‘fion on the heart. 
nature; the fituations of his characters never fail to 
yaife an intereft in the reader, and often excite the 
tear of pity. His fables are celebrated ; his —s 
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ters are noble and well fupported’; his plots are ex- Metalt 


His defcriptions are copied from. 


MET 


cellently conducted, and happily unravelled. ‘* There 


are fcenes (fays Voltaire) worthy of Corneille when Nicratag 


he does. not declaim, and of Racine when he is not 
feeble.””? His operas, im point of the pathetic, may 
be compared with our fineft tragedies ; and may be 


_read with great pleafure, independent of the charms 
of the mulic. We mutt not, however, expect to find 


in Metaftafio that exact regularity,-and that fertile 
fimplicity, which conftitutes the excellence of fome 
of our tragic poets: But though he fometimes tranf- 
greffes the unities of time and. place, he always pre- 
ferves the unity of intereft. Notwithftanding all 
thefe advantages, fome critics will not allow him the 


merit of invention, which is the firft qualification of 


a poet. They confider him only as a fuccefsful imita- 
tor of the French tragic writers, from whom a great 
part of his beauties are borrowed, and place him at 
the head of the fineft wits of Italy, but deny that he 
poffeffed genius. He was a fond admirer of the an- 


cients; and this admiration, increafing with the foli-. 


dity of his underftanding, continued ta the laft period 
of his life. He recommended reading them, as he 
himfelf had done, in a chronological order. His me- 
mory was excellent, and continued unimpaired even in, 
old age. Horace was his favourite author, and he 
could repeat almoft the whole of him, Metaltafio,. 
who, as we have obferved, was the pupil of the cele- 
brated Gravina, added a gentlenefs of charaéter pecu- 
liar to himfelf to the accuracy of thinking and great 
erudition of his mafter. His abilities and fame were 


refpeéted by the critics in general; and whereas the 
life of moft men of letters is one continued warfares. 
his days happily glided away in tranquillity and peace. 


The circumftance which occafioned the change of his 
name is thus related in a late anecdote: ‘* Gravina’s 
barber, who, like moft of his profeffion, was a great 
talker, one day informed him, that in the Place de la 
Valicella, where he had his fhop, a young boy came 
every evening, and fung extempore verfes of his own 
compofition, fo harmonious and elegant that all the 
paffengers ftopped to liften to them. Gravina, upom 
this information, added one to the number of the 
young poet’s audience, and found the verfes fo fupe- 
rior to the idea which he had formed of them from 
the account of the barber, and fo much above the ca- 
pacity of a child of ten or eleven years of age, that 
he inftantly determined to undertake the cultivation of 
fo promifing a plant. His firft care was to put the 
young Trapafi (which was the boy’s name ); to fchool 5. 
but apprehending that the ordinary methods of edu- 
cation might check the progrefs of fo uncommon ta- 
lents, he took him home to his own houfe, and chan- 
ged his name into Metaftafio, which fignifies the fame 
thing in Greek. In fhort, by a plan of education and 
by inftrations fuited to his genius, Gravina laid the: 
foundation of that reputation which he predicted, and 
which Metaftafie now enjoys.” Vies des Hommes Il- 
luftres a’ Italie, Tom. 1. p. 187. 

METASTASIS, in medicine,,a tranfpofitian or 
fettlement of fome humour or difeafe in fome other 
part ; and fometimes it fignifes fuch an alteration of a 
difeafe as is fucceeded by a folution. 

METATARSUS (ula beyond, and teers the 


-tarfus), in anatomy, that part of the human fkeleton 


containing 


I} 


etathefis, containing the middle of the foot. 
vj etelin, n? 70 


‘beauties. 
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See Avnatromy, 


METATHESIS, in grammar, a fpecies of the 
metaplafmus; being a figure whereby the lettets or 
fyllables of a word are tranfpofed, or fhifted out of 


‘their ufual fituations, as piffris for priffis, Lylia for 


Libya, &e. ‘ 

This word is, by phyficians, ufed with refpe& to 
morbific caufes, which, when they cannot be evacua- 
‘ted, are removed to places where they are lefs injurious. 


METELIN, the modern name of the ifland of Lef- 


“bos. See Lesspos‘and Miry ene. 


In the Irifh Philofophical TranfaGtions for 1780, 


- -we have a defcription of this ifland by the earl of 


Charlemont, in which he fpeaks with raptures of its 
** The mountains, whofe rugged tops ex» 
hibit a pleafing interfperfion. of rocks and fine groves, 
have their green fides, for many miles along the coatt, 
covered with olives, whofe lefs agreeable verdure is 
corrected, embellifhed, and brightened by a lively mix- 
ture of bays and laurels afpiring to the height of 
foreit-trees, of myrtles and pomegranates, of ar- 
butes rich at once in bloffom and in berry, of mul- 
berries growing wild and laden with fruit, &c. Win- 
ter is here unknown, the verdure is perpetual, and 
the frequency of evergreens gives to December the 
colour of June. The parching heat of fummer is ne- 
ver felt; the thick fhade of trees, and thoufands of 
eryftal fprings which every where arife and form them- 
felves into unnumbered rivulets, joined to the refrefhing 
fea-breeze the conftant correétive and companion of 
noon tide heat, qualify the burning air and render the 
year a never-ending May. The houfes are conftructed in 
fuch a manner as to have the beft view of thefe natu- 
ral beauties. Each is a fquare tower neatly built of 
hewn ftone, fo high as to overtop the trees, and to 
command a view of the fea and neighbouring iflands. 
‘The lower ftories are granaries and ftorehoufes; and 
the habitable apartments are all at the top, to which 
you afcend by a ftone ftair, built for the moft part 


‘on the outfide, and furrounding the tower; fo that 
from the apartment the trees are overlooked, and 


the whole country 1s feen, while the habitations them- 
felves, which are very numerous, pearing above the 
groves, add life and variety to the enchanting pro- 
{pet, and give an air of human population to thefe 
woodlands, which might otherwife be fuppofed the 
region of Dryads, of Naiads, and of Satyrs.” 

The moft remarkable thing, however, in this ifland 
isa cuftom by which the women have here openly 
ufurped thofe rights of fovereignty which in other 
countries are fuppofed to belong effentially to the men. 
** Contrary (fays his lerdfhip) to the ufage of all 


‘other countries, the eldeft daughter here inherits; and 


the fons, like daughters every where elfe, are por- 
tioned off with fmall dowers, or, which is fill worfe, 
turned out pennylefs to feek their fortune. If a man 
has two daughters, the eldeft, at her marriage, is in- 


titled to all her mother’s poffeffions, which are by far 


the greater part of the family eftate, as the mother, 
keeping up her prerogative, never parts with the 
power over any portion of what fhe has brought into 
the family, until the is forced into it by the marriage 
of her daughter; and the father alfo.is compelled to 
vuin himfelf by adding whatever he may ‘have {craped 
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together by his induftry. The fecond daughter ine Mcteliv, 
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herits nothing, and is condemned to perpetual celi- 
bacy. She is ftyled a culogria, which fignifies pro- 
perly a religious woman or nun, and is in effect a 
‘menial fervant to her fifter, being employed by 
her in any office fhe may think fit to impofe, fre- 
quently ferving her as waiting-maid, as cook, and of- 
ten in employments ftill more degrading. She wears 
a habit peculiar to her fituation, which fhe can never 
change; a fort of monaftick drefs, coarfe, and of a dark 
brown. One advantage, however, fhe enjoys over her 
fifter, that whereas the elder, before marriage, is ne- 
ver allowed to go abroad, or to fee any man, her neareft 
relations only excepted, the calogria, except when 
employed in domeftic toil, is in this refpect at perfect 
liberty. But when the fifter is married, the fituation 
of the poor calogria becomes defperate indeed, and 
is rendered {till more humiliating by the comparifon 
between her condition and that of her happy miftrefs. 
The married fifter enjoys every fort of liberty ; the 
whole family fortune is hers, and fhe {pends it as fhe 
pleafes; her hufband is her obfequious fervant, her fa- 
ther and mother are dependent upon her, fhe dreffes 
ina moft magnificent manner, covered all over, ac- 
cording to the fafhion of the ifland, with pearls and 
with pieces of gold, which are commonly fequins ; 
thus continually carrying about her the enviable 
marks of affluence and fuperiority, while the wretch- 


-ed calogria follows her as a fervant, arrayed in fimple 


homefpun brown, and without the moft diftant hope 
of ever changing her condition. Such a difparity 
may feem intolerable, but what will not cuftom re- 
concile? Neither are the misfortunes of the family yet 
at an end. The father and mother, with what little is 
left them, contrive by their induftry to accumulate a fe- 
cond little fortune ; and this, if they fhould have a 
third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon her 
marriage; and the fourth, if there fhould be one, be- 
comes her calogria; and fo on through all the daugh- 
ters alternately. Whenever the daughter is marriage- 
able, fhe can by cuftom compel the father to procure 
her a hufband ; and the mother, fuch is the power of 
habit, is foolifh enough to join her in teafing him 
into an immediate compliance, though its confequen- 
ces mult be equally fatal and ruinous to both of them. 


‘From hence it happens, that nothing is more common 


than to fee the old father and mother reduced to the 
utmoft indigence, and even begging about the ftreets, 
while their unnatural daughters are in affluence ; and 
we ourfelves have frequently been fhown the eldeft 
daughter parading it through the town in the greateft 
fplendor, while her mother and fifter followed her as 
fervants, and made a melancholy part of her attendant 
train. 

‘“¢ The fons, as foon as they are of an age to pain a 
livelihood, are turned out of the family, fometimes with 
a fmall prefent or portion, but more frequently with- 
out any thing to fupport them; and thus reduced, 
they either endeavour to live by their labour, or, which 
is more ufual, go on board fome trading veffel as fai- 
lors or‘as fervants, remaining abroad till they have got 
together fome competency, and then return home to 
marry and to’be henpecked. Some few there are who, 
taking advantage of the Turkith law, break through 
this whimfical cuftom, who marry their calogrias, and 
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Metelins yetain to themfelves a competent provifion: but thefe 


aay 


are accounted men of a fingular and even criminal dif- 
pofition, and are hated and defpifed as conformitts to 
Turkifh manners, and deferters of their native cuftoms; 
fo that we may fuppofe they are few indeed who have 
the boldnefs to depart from the manners of their coun- 
try, to adopt the cuftoms of their detefhed mafters, and 
to brave the contempt, the derrfiou, and the hatred, 
of their neighbours and fellow-citizens, 

«Of all thefe extraordinary particulars I was in- 
formed by the French conful, a man of fenfe and of 
indifputable veracity, who had refided in this ifland 
for feveral years, and who’ folemnly affured me that 
every circumitance Was true: but indeed our own ob- 
fervation left us without the leaft room for doubt, and 
the fingular appearance and deportment of the ladies 
fully evinced the truth of. our friend’s relation. In 
walking through the town, it is eafy to perceive, from 
the whimfical manners of the female paflengers, that 
the women, according to the vulgar phrafe, wear the 
breeches.. They frequently flopped. us in the ftreets,. 
examined our drefs, interrogated us with a bold and 
manly air, laughed at our foreign.garb and appearance; 
and fhowed fo little attention to that decent modefty. 
which is or ought to be the true charaéteriftic of the. 


fex, that there is every reafon. to fuppofe they would,, 


in {pite of their haughtinefs, be the kindeft ladies up- 
on earth, if they were not ftrétly watched by. the 


Turks, who. are here very numerous, and would be: 


ready to punifh any tranfgreflion of their ungallant 
laws with arbitrary fines.. But nature and native man+ 
ners will.often bafile the efforts even of tyranny. In 
all their cuitoms thefe manly ladies feem to. have 
changed fexes with the men. The woman rides a- 
ttride, the man fits fideways upon, the horfe ;, nay, I 
have been affured that. the hufband’sdiftinguifhing appel- 
lation is his wife’s family name.. The women have town 
and country houfes,, in the management of which the 
huiband never dares. interfere. Their gardens, their 
fervants,, are all their own; and the hufband, from eve- 
ry circumitance of. his behaviour, appears to be no other 
than his wife’s firft domettic, perpetually bound to 
her fervice, and. flave to her caprice. Hence itis that 
a tradition obtains in the country, that this ifland was 
formerly inhabited by Amazons; a tradition, how- 
ever, founded upon no ancient hiftory that I know of. 
Sappho indeed, the moft renowned female that this 
ifland has ever produced, is faid to have had manly 
inclinations ; in which, as Lucian informs us, fhe did 
but conform with the fingular manners of her country- 
women: but I do not find that the mode in which 
fhe chofe to fhow thefe inclinations is imitated by the 
prefent female inhabitants, who feem perfectly con- 
tent with the dear prerogative of abfolute fway, with- 
out endeavouring im any other particular to change 
the courfe of nature ; yet will this circumftance ferve 
to fhow, that the women of Lefbos had always fome. 
thing peculiar, and even peculiarly mafculine, in their 
manners and propenfities. But be this as it may, it 
is-certain that no country whatfoever can afford a more 
perfect idea of an Amazonian commonwealth, or bet- 
ter ferve to render probable thofe ancient relations 
which our manners would induce us to efteem incre- 
dible, than this ifland of Metelin. ‘Thefe lordly ladies 
are for the moft part very handfome ia {pite of their 
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drefs, which is fingular and difadvantageous. Down Metel 
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to the girdle, which as in the old Grecian: garb is 
raifed far above what we ufually call. the-waitt, they 
wear nothing buta fhift of thin.and tranfparent gauze,” 
red, green, or brown,. through, which. every. thing is 
vilible, their breafts anly excepted;. which they cover 
with a fort of handkerchief ;. and, this, as. we were in- 
formed, the Turks, have obliged them to wear, while 


they look upon. it as.an.encumbrance, and as no in- 


contiderable portion of:'Purkifh tyranny. Long fleeves 
of the fame thin material perfeQtly fhow their arms 
even.to.the fhoulder. Their principal ornaments are 
chains. of pearl, to which they hang {mall pieces of 
gold coin.. ‘Their eyes are large and fine; and the 
nofe, which we term Grecian, ufually prevails among 
them, as it. does.indeed among the women of all thefe 
iflands.. Their. complexions are naturally fine; but they 
fpoil them by. paint, of which they make abundant 
ufe ; and they disfigure their pretty faces by fhaving 
the hinder. part. of the eyebrow, and replacing it with 
a ftraight line of hair neatly applied with fome fort of 
gum, the brow being thus continued ina ftraight. and 
narrow line till it joins the hair on each fide of their 
face: ‘They are well made, of the middle fize, and 
for the moft part plump; but they are diftinguifhed 
by nothing fo much and fo univerfally as by a haughty, 
difdainful, and fupercilious air, with which they feem 
to look dewn upon all mankind as creatures of an in- 
ferior nature, born for their fervice, and doomed to 
be their flaves; neither does this peculiarity of coun- 
tenance in any degree diminifh their natural beauty, 
but rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction 
which the French call piguant.”? 

His lordfhip has been at great pains to inveftigate 
the origin of fuch a fingular cuflom ; but is unable to 
find any other example in hiftory than that of the Ly- 
cians, who called themfelves by the names of their 
mothers, and not of their fathers. When afked by their 
neighbours who they were? they defcribed themfelves 
by their maternal genealogy. Ifa gentlewoman fhould 
marry a flave, the children by that marriage were ac- 
counted noble; but fhould the firlt man among them. 
marry a foreign woman, the children would be ae- 
counted ignoble, ‘This cuftom is mentioned by feveral 
ancient authors. A difficulty of no little magnitude 
occurs, however, in accounting for the derivation of- 
the inhabitants of Lefbos from the Lycians. This is 
folved in the following manner; In times of the moft 
remote antiquity, the ifland of Lefbos was peopled by 
the Pelafgi, who, under their leader Xanthus, the fon 
of Triopas king of Argos, firft inhabitated Lefbos: 
previous to that time they had dwelt in a certain part af 
Lycia which they had conquered; and in this country 
we may fuppofe they had learned the cuftom in que- 
ftion. But though this might readily be granted, as 
we know fo little of the origin of ancient nations, yet. 
the queftion {till recurs, Whence did it originate among. 
the Lycians? Here we are {till more difficulted than 
before ; and the only thing we have to help us out is 
an obfcure tradition concerning Bellerophon, vz. that 
the hero having deftroyed a boar which wafted the 
territory of Xanthus a city of Lycia, the inhabitants: 
were fo ungrateful as to return him no thanks for fo 
great a favour; upon which, by his prayers, he caufed 
the curfe of barrennefs to fall upon them, but was at 

length 
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On this account it-was decreed, that the people of 
Xanthus fhould be called by the names of their mo- 
thers and not of their fathers. Plutarch relates alfo, 
that Bellerophon not only freed the Lycians from an 
invafion of pirates, but from the Amazons alfo, whom 
he drove out of their country; ‘* fo that there may 
be fome reafon (fays his Lordfhip) to fuppofe, that 
the Lycian women, by an intercourfe with the Ama- 
zons, who had, it fhould feem, dwelt among them, 
were already previoufly prepared for the introduction 
6f thofe cufloms, which were finally eftablifhed in con- 
fequence of their patriotic meriy,in deprecating the 
wrath of Bellerophon, and in averting its fatal confe- 
quences.’’ 

This is the fubfance of what his Lordfhip advances 
to the origin of this extraordinary cuflom. He owns, 
that the traces are very obfcure; and though he is 
confcious that fuch a {peculation may be liable to ri- 
dicule, and he is aware “ of fome objeétions not eafy 
to be anfwered, the coincidence will notwithftanding 
be allowed to be curious and very remarkable. The 
well known pertinacious adherence to ancient man- 
ners among the eaftern nations, may in fome meafure 
excufe our credulity ; and we may ttill add to our aus 
thority, by fuppofing that this fame Xanthus may 
probably have given his name'to the Lycian city of 
that denomination ; and confequently muft have inha- 
bited that very part of Lycia where, according to 
Plutarch, he is fuppofed more immediately to have 
flourifhed.”’ 

ME'TELLUS, the furname of. the family-of the 
Cecilit at Rome, the moft known of whom were 
——- A general who defeated the Achzans, took 
Thebes, and invaded Macedonia, &e.-—Q. Ceci- 
lius, who rendered himfelf illuftrious by his fucceffes 
again{ft Jugurtha the Numidian king, from which he 
was: furnamed Numidicus—Another who faved from 
the flames the palladium, when Vefta’s temple was 
on fire. He was then high-prieft. He loft his fight 


and one of his arms in the attion ; and the fenate, to’ 


reward his zeal and piety, permitted him always to 
be drawn to the fenate-houfe in a chariot, an honour 
which no one had ever before enjoyed. He alfo gained 
a great victory over the Carthaginians, &c.—Q. Ca- 
cilius Celer, another who diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
{pirited exertions againft Catiline. He married the 
fifter of Clodius, who difgraced him by her inconti- 
nence and lafcivioufnefs. 
Chrift. He was greatly lamented by Cicero, who 
fhed tears at the lofs of one of his moft faithful and 
valuable friends. L. Cecilius, a tribune in the civil 
wars of J.Cafar and Pompey. He-favoured the caufe 
of Pompey, and oppofed Czfar when he entered 
Rome with a victorious army. He refufed to open 
the gates of Saturn’s temple, in which were depofited 
great treafures ; upon which they were broke open by 
Cefar, and Metellus retired when threatened with 


death.— Q. Czcilius, a warlike general who conquered. 


Crete and Macedonia, and was furnamed Macedonicus. 
He had four fons, of which three were confuls, and 
the other obtained a triumph, all during their father’s 
lifetime.— A general of the Roman armies againit the 
Sicilians and. Carthaginians. Before he marched, he 
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etelin, fength prevailed upon, by the intreaties of the women, 
48 to intercede with his patron Neptune to pardon them. 


He died 57 years before. 
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offered facrifices to’ all the gods except Vetta; for Metempfy- 


which negleét the goddefs was fo incenfed, that the 
demanded the blood of his daughter Metella. 
Metella was going to be immolated, the goddefs placed 
a heifer in her place, and carried her to a temple at 
Lanuvium, of which fhe became the prieftefs.— Ano- 
ther, furnamed Dalmaticus from his canquett over Dal- 
matia, A. U. C. 634.—Cimber, one of the confpira- 
tors againft J.Cefar. It was he who gave the fignal 
to attack and murder the dictator in the fenate-houfe, 
—Pius, a general in Spain, again{t Sertorius, on whofe 
head he fet a price of 100 talents and 2¢,c00 acres 
of land. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, (formed of «ste * be- 
yond,” and :44vxze ‘ [ animate or enliven’), in the 
ancient philofophy, the paflage or tranfmigration of 
the foul of a maa, after death, into the. body of fome 
other animal. 

Pythagoras and his followers held, that after death 
mens touls paued into other bodies, of this or that 
kind, according to the manner of life they had led. 
If they had been vicious, they were imprifoned in the 
bodies of miferable beafts, there to do penance for fe-. 
veral ages; at the expiration whereof, they return-- 
ed afrefh to animate men. But, if they lived virtu- 
oufly, fome happier brute, or even a human creature, 
was tobe their lot. ‘ 

What-led Pythagoras into this opinion was, the 
perfuafion he had that the ‘foul was not of a perifhable - 
Mature: whence he concluded that it mult remove in- 
to fome other body upon its abandoning this. Lu- 
can treats this doétrine as a kind of officious lie, con- 
trived to mitigate the apprehenfion of death, by per- 
fuading men that they only changed their lodging,, 
and only ceafed to live to begin-a new life. 

Reuchlin denies this dotrine ; and maintains that 
the metempfychofis of Pythagoras implied nothing 
more than a fimilitude of manners, delires, and ftu- 


“dies, formerly exifting in fome perfon deceafed, and. 


now revived in another alive. ‘Thus when it was faid. 
that Euphorbus was revived in Pythagoras, no more 
was meant than that the martial virtue which had 
fhone in Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was 
now, in fome meafure, revived in Pythagoras, by reafon . 
of the great refpe&t he bore the ath/ete. For thofe peo- 
ple wondering how a philofopher fhould be fo much 
taken with men of the fword, he palliated the mat- 
ter, by faying, that the foul of Euphorbus, 7. e. his. 
genius, difpofition, and inclinations, were: revived in 
him. And this gave occafion to the report, that Eu- 
phorbus’s foul, who perifhed in the Trojan war, had 
tran{migrated into Pythagoras. 

Ficinus afferts, that what Plato fpeaks of the mi-- 
gration of a-human foul into a brute, is intended alle- 
gorically, and is to be undeéritood only.of the man-- 
ners, affections, and habits, degenerated into a beatt-- 
ly nature by vice. Serranus, though he allows fome 
force to this interpretation, yet inclines rather to uns. 
derftand the metempfychofis of a refurre¢tion. 

Pythagoras is faid to.have borrowed the-notion of a. 
metempfychofis from the Egyptians; others fay, from . 
the ancient Brachmans. It is {till retained among the- 


” Banians and other idolaters of India and China; and 


makes the principal foundation of their religion. Sa, 


extremely are they bigotted to it, that they not onlp, 
5. forkeas: 


When ° 


chofis. 
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Metempta: forbear eating any-thing that has life, but many of 
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* See At- 
exo/phere. 


I 
Meteors, 
how di- 


widede 


them even refufe to defend themfelves from wild 
beafts, They burn no wood, left fome little animalcule 
fhould be in it; and are fo very charitable, that they 
will redeem from thé hands of ftrangers any animals 
that they find ready to be killed. See Pyruaco- 
REANS. 

METEMPTOSIS (from «re §¢ poft,” and m#re 
eado ‘| fall,”?) a term in chronology, exprefling the 
folar equation, neceflary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too late. By which it ftands 
contradiftinguifhed from proemptofis, which fignifies 
the lunar equation, neceffary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too foon. 

The new moons running. a little backwards, that 
js, coming a day too foon at the end of 312 years 
and a half; by the proemptofis, a day is added 
every 300 years, and another every 2400 years: on 
the other hand, by the metemptofis, a biffextile,is fup- 
preffed each 134 years; that is, three times in 4oo 
years. Thefe alterations are never made but at the 
end of each century; that period being very re- 
markable, and rendering the practice of the calendar 
eafy. 

There are three rules for making this addition or 
fuppreffion of the biffextile-day, and, by confequence, 
for changing the index of the epacts, 1. When there 
is a metemptofis without a proemptofis, the next fol- 
lowing, or lower index, muit be taken. 2. When 
there is a proemptofis without a metemptofis, the 
next preceding or fuperior index is to be taken. 3. 
When there are both a metemptofis and a proempto- 
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fis, or when there is neither the one nor the other, Meted 


the fame index is preferved, Thus, in 1600, we had M 


D; in 1700, by reafon of the metemptofis, C was 
taken: in 1800, there will be both a proemptofis and 
a metemptofis; fo the fame index will be retained, 
In 1900, there will be a metemptofis again, when B 
will be taken which will be preferved in 2000, be- 
caufe there will then be neither the one nor the other. 
This is as far as we need compute for it: but Cla- 
vius has calculated a cycle of 301800 years; at the 
end of which period, the fame indices return in the 
fame order. See Epacr. 

METEOR, (by the Greeks called mereope, q.d. 
fublima or ‘* high raifed 5”? by the Latins impre/fones, 
as making figns or impreffions in the air), commonly 
denotes any bodies in the air that are of a flux or tran- 
fitory nature. Hence it is extended to the phenomena 
of hail, rain, fnow, thunder, &c.; but is moft com- 
monly confined to thofe unvfual and fiery appearances 
named falling-flars, ignes fatut, aurore boreales, ee 
whether they appear at a great diftance from the earth 
or not. See MeTEoROLOGY. 

METEOROLOGICAL, fomething belonging to 
meteors. 

Merxororocicar Fournal, is a table recording the 
daily flate of the air, exhibited by the barometer, 
thermometer, hygrometer, anemometer, and other me- 
teorological inftruments. We have many journals of 
this kind, kept at the houfe of the Royal Society, 
and by different obfervers in other places, in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfations, the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, and fimilar publications. 
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HAT feience which inveftigates the phenomena 

of our atmofphere* (commonly called meteors ), 

giving an account of the circumftances attending each, 
and explaining the caufes from whence they arife. 

In confidering this fcience, we find the objets of it 
naturally divided into two claffes, viz. thofe which rife 
high in the heavens, feemingly without any conne¢tion 
with this earth; and others which are more particu- 
larly connected with the earth, or are perceptible only 
in the lower regions of the atmofphere. ‘The former, 
which may properly be called celeffial meteors, are only 
three in number, viz. the large fire-balls, falling ftars, 
and aurora borealis. The fecond clafs is much more 
numerous; including the phenomena of the ordinary 
winds, rain, hail, fnow, clouds and vapours of all kinds, 
thunder and lightning, hurricanes, whirlwinds, water- 
fpouts, ignes fatui, and other wandering luminous 
appearances; not excepting the various changes of 
the atmofphere itfelf, with regard to its fpecitic gra- 
vity, rarefaction, heat, and moilture, as indicated by 


- the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer. 


2 
Difficulties 
attending 
the fubject 


To treat of all thefe in a fatisfactory manner, it is 
plain that we ought to have an intimate acquaintance 


-with the conftitution of the atmofphere ; with the na- 


ture of thofe powerful agents by which it appears to be 
principally influenced, wz. fire, light, and eleétric fluid ; 
and with their peculiar modes of operation and action 
upon one another and upon the atmofphere, and this in 


every poflible variety of circumftances. Nor is even all 
this fufficient : The various phenomena of rain, wind, 
{now, thunder, heat, cold, &c. are known to depend 
very much upon the fituation of different places on 
the furface of the earth; and their occafional varia- 
tions are with great reafon /u/pecied to proceed, partly 
at leaft, from changes which take place in the bowels 


eteora 
gical. 


of the earth*: whence a meteorologift ought not only * See 
to be perfectly well acquainted with geography, but ther 


with mineralogy alfo; and that to an extent at which 
human knowledge will probably never arrive. 

In a {cience fo very difficult, it is not to be fuppe- 
fed that any thing like a certain and eftablifhed theory 
can be laid down: our utmoft knowledge in this re- 
fpe& goes no farther.as yet than to the eftablifhment 
of a few faéts ; and in reafoning even from thefe, we 
are involved every moment in queltions which feem 
fearcely within the compafs of human wifdom to re- 
folve. 


a 
o 


In confidering the fubje& of meteorology, it will Cavfes 
readily be admitted, that the whole atmofpherical phe- bably 
nomena depend fome how or other upon the action of cerneds 


the fun upon the earth, and the annual and diurnal 
revolutions of the latter. As thefe caufes, however, 
are always invariably the fame, why do we not find 
the fame regularity in meteors that we do in other 
phenomena of nature? The eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, for inftance, which depend on the different po- 

fitions 
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fitions of the earth and moon with regard to the great 
luminary, are found to follow a certain and regular 
courfe ; fo that the very fame eclipfes, both as to 
quantity and duration, which happened before will 
happen again. But with meteors the cafe is quite dif- 
ferent. Moft of the atmofpherical phenomena are fo 
various and uncertain, that no perfon can pretend to 
reduce them to any kind of rule. Every fucceeding 
year, for inftance, differs in a vaft number of particu- 
lars from that which preceded it, even in fuch as are 
the moft fimilar to one another. Sometimes we find 
a number of years fucceffively fimilar to one another, 
and another fet quite different taking place immedi- 
ately after them; and fome have even fancied that this 
fucceffion took place. every 19 years, nearly the time 
of the revolution of the moon’s nodes, though the ob- 
fervations on which this epinion is built are far from 
being fufficient to eftablifh it: at any rate, the diffi- 
milarity between the phenomena of different years may 
fufficiently warrant us to conclude, that other caufes 
befides the regular a¢tion of the fun and revolution of 
the earth are concerned. Some of thefe caufes may 
be fuppofed to be fermentations and other commotions 
within the bowels of the earth itfelf; but as all fer- 
mentation is a regular procefs, and takes place only in 
certain circumitances, of which heat is a very confider- 
able one, why is there not annually a certain quantity 
of this fermentation excited, and why are not regular 
effets obferved in proportion? It does not indeed ap- 
pear, that the immenfe variety which occurs in mete- 
orological appearances can by any means be accounted 
for but by the interference of fome caufes in their own 
nature irregular ; that is, capable of fuch endlefs va- 
riety, that no affignable fpace of time is fufficient to 
exhauft it. Thefe caufes, as they cannot be proved to 


‘the atmofphere of the earth ; but we muft remember, 


that if the univerfe is conneéted together as one valt 
fyftem, which we have every reafon to believe, it is as 
impoffible that a change can take place in any part 
without affecting the whole in fome degree, as it is 
impoffible to change any part of a clock or watch 
without in fome meafure affeGting the whole move- 
ment. 

But of all the changes which take place in the ce- 
leftial regions, thofe which affe& the fun feem moft 
likely to produce changes in our atmofphere, and 
to be the hidden caufe of many meteorological 
phenomena. 


ways or for the molt part to be feen on his diflk when 
viewed through a telefcope. It has been obferved in 
fome years, that the fun has feemed to lofe his in- 
fluence, and even to the naked eye appeared much 
dimmer than ufual. In fuch cafes it is impoffible but 
our atmofphere, and even the whole folar fyftem, muft 
have been affeGted ; and not only muft the feafons for 
the prefent time have felt the malign influence of thofe 
{pots, but the atmofphere itfelf may have acquired 
fuch a difpofition as to produce feafons of a peculiar 
nature for a number of years afterwards. If it be 
true, according to the hypothefis of fome, that the fur 
is f{upplied with fuel by comets falling into his body, 
it is plain that every new acceffion of this kind muft 
have a proportionable effeét upon all the bodies ex- 
pofed to his light. If the comets donot perform any 
fuch office, ftill it is very probable that they anfwer 
fome purpofes to the planets, becaufe they are never 
feen without the planetary regions: and though their 
influence be not immediately perceptible, itis impoffible 
to prove that they have none, nor indeed is it probable 


me of —exift either on the furface of the earth orinitsinternal that they have not ; for we are very certain, that 
ably exit parts, muft be fought for in the celeftial expanfe it- the influence of any obje& extends as far as its light, 
thece- ‘elf. Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofed the planets tobe in- and how much farther we cannot tell. Confidering. 
ftial ex- fluenced by the comets, and that from the tails of the the matter in this view, therefore, there is not a {pot 
anfe; —_Jatter fome of the finer parts of our atmofphere were which can obfcure the fun, a comet that can appear 


“ 


produced. He even fuppofed, that from thefe bodies 
a quantity of water, imagined to be wafted in the va- 
rious operations of nature, might be fupplied. But if 
it is not unreafonable to fuppofe that comets anfwer 
fome fuch purpofes in nature, it is-as little unreafon- 
able to think that the p/anets may influence the atmo- 
{pheres of one another. That this muft be the cafe 


indeed is very probable, not only on account of the 


light they refle&t upon one another, but alfo by rea- 
fon of their fpheres of mutual attraGtion, which ex- 
tend an immenfe way, and are fo powerful in the>pla- 
nets Jupiter and Saturn, that they difturb the motions 


in the celeftial regions, a planet that can approach the 


earth, nor perhaps a belt or fpot which can take place’ 


on Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, which may not be pro- 
dutive of important changes in our atmofphere, and: 
affe&t the meteors produced by it in many different: 
ways. 

It would no doubt be an error to have recourfe to: 
fo many obfcure caufes, were there any plain and ob- 
vious ones from wheace the phenomena could be de- 
duced. But the endlefs variety of meteors which oc-. 
cur throughout every part of the globe, plainly fhow 


“that the caufes, whatever they are, muft be infinitely 


That the fun is not exempt fromo, ne SPN 
thofe changes, is evident from the fpots which are al- fun, 


of each others fatellites as they pafs. But befides varied alfo. The principal one is no doubt the aGtion A@ion of 
even thefe caufes, if we allow them to be fuch, there of the fun upon the earth and atmofphere im its va- the fun, 
are others which take place in the immenfe void be- rious pofitions: but this is regular; and,.did nothing meen, and 


twixt the celeftial bodies, and which has with great elfe interfere, would produce regular effects. Secon- - . 


impropriety been determined an abfolute vacuum. That 
changes do take place in this fpace, is evident from 
what is related of the temporary difappearance of fome 
of the fatellites of Saturn, and their fudden re-appear- 
ance, without any perceptible change in our atmo- 
{phere fo as to affe&t our view of other celeftial ob- 
jects. It may appear ridiculous to think, that a change 
1a fuch diftant regions fhould have any influence upon 


dary caufes probably are the action of the moon and 
planets: but thefe alfo are regular, though much more 
diverfified than the former: fo that we are at lait obli- 
ged to have recourfe to caufes ftill more obfcure and: 
remote, as comets, fpots on the fun, and changes ta- 
king place in the etherial fluid which pervades the 
whole celeftial expanfe. ‘Thefe we muft either affign: 
as the remote caufes of the phenomena of our atmo- 


{phere, 
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fphere, or admit others equally obfcures or we muf 
be contented to own our ignorance, as indeed muft at 
all events be frequently the cafe. 

But though, to fatisfy otrfelves, fuch conjeftures 
may occafionally be indulged, it is not from them that 
we are to derive any of the regular phenomena of na- 
ture; for thefe are evidently owing to the fettled and 
eftablifhed ation of heat, light, and eleSric mat- 
ter, which have already been enumerated as the great 
powers influencing, and indeed in a great meafure 
forming, the fubftance of our atmofphere. The motft 
remarkable effects of thefe are, 

I. Evaporation. This, which is the priricipal caufe 
arpaphn: of almoft all the meteors of our atmofphere, may be 

prin- ; i ' 
cipal caufe reckoned in a mote particular manner the effet of 
of meteors, heat. Upon this principle it is explained under the 
article CHEMISTRY, where vapour is fliown to be a 
compound of water and fire ; and fuch it is fuppofed 
to be by M. de Luc, in his Treatife on Meteorolo- 
gy, as well as by other philofophers of the higheft 
_ rank. In confidering this operation, however, as 
evaporation carried on by nature, we will foon find, that it pro- 
different : ee y: N 
from artif. CC¢48 in a manner very different from what takes place 
cial. in our chemical operations. In the latter, evaporation 
is merely the effet of heat; and the procefs cannot 
go on without a confiderable degree of it, efpecially if 
the veffel containing the fluid be clofe. In the natural 
way, on the contrary, the procefs goes on under almioft 
every degree of cold we know ; the vapours afcend t6 
an height which has never yet been determined; andy 
from the extreme cold which they fuftain, fhow evi- 
dently that they are connected with our atmofphere 
by means of fome other agent befides heat. From 
the continual afcent of vapour indeed, if the opera- 
tions of nature were of the fame kind with thofe of 
art, the upper parts of our atmofphere would be al- 
ways involved in a fog, by reafon of thé condenfation 
of the vaft quantity which continually afcends thither; 
but fo far is this from being the cafe, that in thofe 
elevated regions to which the vapours cohtinually a- 
{cend, the air is much drier than at the furface of the 
to. ground. ‘This was experienced by M. de Saufluré 
Surprifing and M. de Luc in their jourieys up tHe Alps. The 
inftances of.. 
this dry- lr was there found to be exceflively dry, and eva- 
‘nets. poration to go on much more rapidly than below’ 
fo that the furface of their bodies was parched up, 
and an exceflive thirft ‘took place by reafon of the 
great abforption of the moifture. The fame drynefs 
was manifeft by the hygrometer, which cotild fearce 
ever be brought to indicate any moifture, even when 
our travellets were f{tirrounded with clouds, hail, and 
rain. From many experiments, indeed, it is evident; 
that water, after being reduced into a ftate of vapour, 
is capable of undergoing @ certain change, by which 
it lays afide its ‘fluidity entirely, and even to appear- 
ance its fpecific gravity ; fo that it becomes, as far 
Ee as we can judge, a fubftance totally different from 
Water what it was before. This may be underftood from 
‘fometimes the common opération of flacking lime; for in that 
yy "S eafe, the water unites with the lime fo intimately, 
Mate. that the whole affumes the form of a dry powder, ex- 
tremely greedy of moifture, and which canriot be re- 
duced to its former ftate of quicklime without under- 
going a much greater degree of heat than the water 
NV216. 


‘Evapora- 


8 
Natural 


9 
Drynefs of 
the upper 
‘regions of 


the atmo- 
fphere. 


by itfelf could bear. The fame thing is manifelt fro 

mixing dry plafter of Paris with. water ; for thus a 

vaft quantity of the water is fixed, and becomes in a 

manner folid. A {till more remarkable inftance 

is in fending the ftearn of water over red-hot iron ; 

for there the fluid unites in fuch a manner with the 

rhetal, that it cannot be expelled from it even by the 

heat of a burning-glafs. Other inftances are men- 

tioned under the article WarerR : here -we are to con- 

fider the changes which the element undergoes after 

being reduced to the flate of vapour. The firft of rz __ 

thefe is, its afluming the appearance of fmoke or fog Particular 

when mixed with the common atmofphere; which aan of 

{moke, when examined by a microfcope, appears tO evapora 

be compofed of an infinite number of fpherules oftion. — 

water, hollow, and filled with a fluid {pecifically light- 

et than air, by which means they afcend in it. Ass 

long as the aqueous Yapour. retains ‘this vifible form, 

it retains alfo its humidity, and will again become a 

liquid, and wet whatever comes in its way; and this 

the more readily, while it retains any fenfible degree 

of heat As thé vapotr-cools in the atmofphere, it 

gradually affuntes an aerial ftate, ‘mixing itfelf with 

the air fo as to be no longer diftinguifhable from it. 

In this ftate the air itfelf does not by any means ap- 

pear to becomé more moitt, but continually drier the 

more water it receives. This, however paradoxicalitmay 

feem, is a certain faét+: for in fummer, though we are 

affured that evaporation goes on very rapidly from 

the furface both of the fea and land, yet the air, fo 

far from being moift, is much drier than at any other 

time ; and yet we know that the whole quantity eva- 

porated is fome how or other received by the at- 

mofphere. After the water has attained to this ftate, 

our inquiries concerning it maft in a great meafure 

flop. We know not now, whether it has the form of 

{mall hollow fpherules, or whether it really becomes 

part of the atmofphere itfelf, and aflumes the form of 

what we call dephlogiflicated air. From fome experi- — 13 

ments in which that kind of air is produced from wa-Is capable) 

ter, we are certain, that part of this clement is con. Of being 

verted into air: ‘but in thefe operations, the evapora- P 

tion of the water is prevented by being carried on in 

clofe veffels ; fo that we cannot tell whether that which 

would be mere fteam in the open air, becomes dephlo- 

gifticated afr in clofe veflels or not. From the im- 

menfe wafte of dephlogifticated air, indeed, and the 

waft quantity which always furrounds the earth, we 

may fufpect that the water, after undergoing the na- 

tural procefs of evaporation, does really become 

changed into this aerial fluid; and thus we will have 

a more ample fource of it than can be derived from 

vegetation, or any other caufe with which we are yet 

acquainted, 4 4 
On this fubje&t M. de Lue has forthe very curious ob- opfery-a- 

fervations, built principally upon the new doétrine oftions of 

the compofition of water; which, though a pofitionde Luc. 

maintained by the antiphlogiftians, is by no. means 

inconfiftent with the exiftence of phlogifton, but ra- 

ther a proof of it. Our author firft began to alter 

his fentiments concerning the aqueous exiltence of va- 

pour in the atmofphere, from the circumftance al- 

ready mentioned concerning the great dryne/s of thé 

upper atmofpherical regions already taken notice of 


A 
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A very remarkable inftance of this was, that the fe- 
rule of his cane drop; ed off during his journey up one 
of the Alpine mountains, which he never had obfer- 
ved it to do before. It is obferved likewife, that the 
air in thefe elevated regions is fomewhat drier in the 
night than-in the day-time; for which M. de Luc 
gives the following reafon, viz. that the air on the 
plains being condenfed by the cold, the fuperior air 
mutt fubfide, and the air on the mountains of courfe 
be replaced by the drier air from above them ; though 
he thinks that this drynefs may alfo be imputed in 
part to fome other caufe. This increafe of drynefs 
in the night, however, feems lefs conftant than that 
in the day-time. Our author has often arrived at the 
tops of mountains before fun-rife, and fometimes 
found the grafs covered with dew; though he never 
had the good fortune to be able to determine the 
ftate of the air for want of an hygrometer: nor in- 
deed could the appearanee of dew be any certain in- 
dication of the flate of the atmofphere, there being 
ftrong reafons to believe, that dew is occafioned in 
great meafure by vegetables themfelves; for grafs, 
when covered with glafs plates, was found to become 
moift as well as that which had been expofed to the 
open air. In this cafe, the plates became moift both 
on the upper and under fides; but when fufpended a 
fooc above the ground, they were found to be covered 


with which the air is combined defcend at all, until 
fome portion of the former becomes fuperfaturated 
with it, that is, till it has received more than it can 
hold in folution. But if this fhould happen to be 
the cafe, the fuperfluous quantity would then appear 
in the form of a milt or cloud, and the hygrometer 


_would indicate extreme humidity ; whereas the con- 


trary indication conftitutes the difficulty. 
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It is befides evident, from innumerable inftances, A¢tial va- 


that mere cold will not by any means occafion the 
condenfation of aerial vapour. 
example of this is given by M. de Luc, in an account 
of a ftorm in which he was involved on one of the 
Alps. ‘ Though the hygrometer (fays he) was 
within 33% degrees of extreme drynefs, or 662 from 
extreme humidity, thick clouds formed around us, 
which obliged us to think of retreating ; in a little 
time the fummit of the mountain was furrounded by 
them : they fpread and covered the whole horizon: a 
premature night furprifed us in a very dangerous 
road; and we fuffered one of the moft violent tempelts 
I ever experienced, of wind, rain, hail, and thunder, 
The florm latted great part of the night, and extend. 
ed all over the neighbouring mountains and plains ; 
and after it had ceafed, the rain continued, with only 
a few intermiflions, till next day at noon. In one of 
thefe intervals, I examined the hygrometer on the 


pour cannot 
be conden- 


A moft remarkable fed by coil 


with dew only on the upper part. 
MI. Sauf- The drynefs of the air on the tops of high moun- 
ure’s me- tains was otherwife accounted for by M. Sauffure.— 
hed of ac- When on Mount Blanc, at the height of 7200 feet 
br the drys@bove the level of the fea, he found, that from fix in 
nels of the the evening till half paft five next morning, his hy- 


outfide of our cabin; git fhowed only 1°65 more 
humidity than before ; and even this increafe was no 
more than what the difference of heat was capable of 
producing. Neverthelefs, new -clouds continually 
rolled around us; andthe rain, which prefently began 


again, accompanied us as it were by fits to the bort- 


grometer moved 21 degrees (the whole {cale contain- 
ing 1co) towards drynefs. But this he accounts for 
by faying, that from funrife to three or four in the 
afternoon, the quantity of vapours in the neighbour- 
hood of the earth is continually diminifhing, becaufe 
they a/cend in the atmofphere, either in virtue of their 
own levity, or by means of a vertical wind, which he 
fuppofes to be produced by the heat of the fun ; that, 
from the time juft mentioned till next morning, their 
quantity increafes in the lower ftrata, becaufe the up- 
per vapours re-defcend in proportion as they con- 
denfe ; and that in the higher regions of the atme- 
{phere, the reverfe ought to be the cafe, as the upper 
flrata are then left drier by the previous defcent of 
the vapours. This argument, however, is contra- 


A difted by M. Sauffure himfelf in another part of his 


work’; where he fays, that in the middle of the day, 
when the fun is hotteft, the air in the neighbourhood 
of the earth contains really more wafer than it does 
‘at the moment when a refrefhing dew falls. It is 
befides impoffible that a vertical wind can ever be oc- 
‘cafioned by the heat of the fun; for this produces 
only a general expanfion of the whole body of the at- 
mofphere, as a condenfation of it is occafioned by 
the action of cold: neither could any confiderable 
quantity of vapour (fuppofing with M. Sauflure that 
it is a chemical folution of water in air) defcend in 
the night-time ; for, according to him, this compound 
‘differs very little from common air in its capacity of 
‘heing expanded and condenfed. Neither, according 
to M. Sauffure himfelf, can any part of the water 
Vor. XI, Part LW, 


tom of the mountain, When arrived there, we faw 
the clouds difperfe entirely. I obferved the hygro- 
meter again in the open air; and though the earth 
was all drenched with water, and the heat of the fun 
much lefs, the hygrometer was 1°;4; drier than it had 
been two days before, after a courfe of fine weather. 
Where was all this water, and all the ingredients of 
the ftorm, while the hygrometer fhowed fuch a de- 
gree of drynefs in the very ftratum where it was 
formed ?”’ 


1s 


M. de Luc adopts the opinion concerning ‘vapour M.¢e Luc’s 
which has been publifhed in this work, under the ar. “cfnition 


ticles CHemistry, Evaporation, and many others, 
viz, that it is a combination of fire with water, By 
vapour, however, he does not mean the vifible feam 
ifluing from heated liquids, but that invifible and fub- 
tile fluid which is found to be formed even in VACUd, 
and which of eonfequence difproves the bypothetis of 
thofe who hold that vapour is a folution of water in 
air. Our author, however, gives a folution of the 
difference betwixt what he calls fog or mif and va- 
pour, which feems not founded upon any evident 
principle. According to him, this vapour cannot 
fubfift unlefs the particles of water united to the fire 
be at a certain diftance from one another. When 
this -diftance is leflened, a decompofition takes place 
‘by reafon of the attraction of the aqueous particles 
to one another; and they then appear in their proper 
form of a liquid, the fire diffipating itfelf through 
the atmofphere. The f{malleft diftance to which the 


particles can be brought without any decom pofition, 
4l varies 
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varies according to the temperature; but is always 
conftant in the fame degree. When the thermome- 
ter ftands at temperate, or thereabouts, watery va- 
pours, compreffed into the {malleft {pace they can 
bear, are found to have between ;",th and -7;th of the 
elafticity of air; but have lefs than ;45th of its weight. 
If fuch vapour, however, be mixed with air, the mi- 
nimum diftance is greatly increafed, by reafon of the 
interpofition of aerial particles; and thus it can fub- 
fit under a much greater pteffure than it could other- 
wife endure. In the heat of boiling water they can, 
without any mixture of air, bear the preffure of the 
atmofphere: for ebullition, under any given preflure, 
cannot take place until the vapour produced in the li- 
quor has acquired a degree of expanfive force fuffici- 
ent to raife the liquor into bubbles under that pref- 
fure; and as long as the vapour retains this heat, it 
muft continue capable of refifting the fame preffure. 
As the heat abates, a decompofition begins; hence 
the opaque fteam over boiling water, which, by be- 
coming vapour again by uniting with the fire it meets 
with in a larger fpace, is diffufed by its expanfibility. 
Thus, vapours are continually undergoing decompo- 
fitions and new vaporifications. This evaporation of 
the clouds after they were once formed, M. de Luc 
obferved very evidently ; fome parts being continually 
‘detached, and gradually diminifhing and difappearing, 
while new ones are formed; fo that the clouds do 
not continue the fame for two moments together ; and 
the evaporation goes on fo faft, that a cloud could 
not fubfift without conftant and large fupplies.— 
Thefe phenomena appear to be independent of heat 
and cold : for fometimes clouds form fuddenly in the 
middle of a hot day; and after they have poured 
down their water, all is clear again: and fometimes 
they evaporate after funfet, gradually vanifhing in 
the calmeft weather without any change of place.— 
‘The appearances are fuch as would be produced by a 
large mafs of water in violent ebullition, fufpended in- 
vifibly in the atmofphere ; and the fimilarity of effec 
naturally points out an analogy in the caufe ; that is, 
afource of vapour in the atmofphere itfelf. It is 
only when the vapour is produced too abundantly and 
too rapidly to be difperfed by evaporation that rain 
is formed ; the veficles in this cafe running together, 
and the water falling to the lower part, as it does 
in foap-bubbles, till they become thin enough to burft. 

With regard to this explanation, however, though 
it may account for the ‘artificial production and de- 
compofition of vapour, it does not feem to anfwer 
for that produced in the natural way. That the lat- 
ter is certainly in a ftate of drynefs, cannot be denied; 
but it cannot be proved that ever any artificial fteam is 
fo, let the heat be what it will. Though the ap- 
proach of the aqueous particles to one another, there- 
fore, by a diminution of temperature, may occafion 
the decompofition of artificial fteam, it does not feem 
to be fo in the natural way; nor is there any fource 
from which we can reafonably infer a very great and 
fudden acceffion of vapour from the earth to the up- 
per regions of the atmofphere in particular places, 
which might increaft the proximity of the aqueous 
particles, and thus bring om rain according to M. de 
Luc’s hypothefis. It muft lkewife be remembered, 


> 
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that, aceording to the do@trine upon which M. de 
Luc founds his fyftem, water, when decompofed, is 
not converted into one fpecies of air, but into two, 
viz. the dephlogifticated and inflammable, each of 
which contains a quantity of undecompofed water 5 
fo that there is ftill fome ambiguity in the experi- 
ments; and as the two fhrink up into very little bulk 
by. their union, there fhould feem to be danger of pro- 
ducing vacuums of immenfe extent by the fudden union 
of the two airs in the high atmofpherical regions — 
Thefe vacuums, were they to extend over the whole 
{pace occupied by a large cloud, might occafion 
dreadful concuffions by the rufhing in of the air to fup- 
ply them: or even if we fuppofe them to be difper- 
fed interftitially, they muft certainly affect the baro- 
meter very greatly ; which does not appear to be the 
cafe. M. Sauffure, who paffed feveral nights on one 
of the Alps, at the height of 10,578 feet above the 
level of the fea, does not mention any confiderable 
variation of the barometer, though he was frequently 
involved, during that time, in the moft violent ftorms 
of hail, wind, fnow, thunder, and lightning. In the 
warm climates alfo, where we fhould think that the 
vaft deluges of rain would often fink the barometer 
to an amazing degree, yet we feldom hear of any re- 
markable variation. M. de Prielong, in his account 
of Meteorological Obfervations made at .Goree in 
1787, informs us, that there were 16 or 18 hurri- 
canes ; and that the greater part of thefe raifed the 
barometer from one-twelfth to a fixth part of an 
inch; others funk it as much, and fome did not at 
all affe& it. Another caufe muft therefore be con- 
cerned, which diminifhes the rarefaction, or condenfes 
the air as faft, or nearly fo, as the condenfation of the 
vapour would rarefy it: and that another caufe really 


is concerned, we learn from M. Reynier, who has M.Re 


pours formed on the Alps, and gives us the following 
account. ‘ In the morning, the vapours condenfed 
by the coldnefs of the night rife along the mountains 
in proportion as the fun rifes above the horizon.— 
When the weather will be fine, they glide uniformly 
on the brink of the mountain, and rife over it by a 
regular motion, fomewhat flow. When rain im- 


pends, the motion is irregular: they are alternately. 


attracted and repelled by the mountain, and rife like 
elaftic bodies rebounding. 
ticularly when there will be hail, the motions.are {till 


more rapid and irregular,” “This obfervation (add the - 


Monthly Reviewers, from whomthe above quotation was 
taken) may be confirmed in the mountainous coun- 

tries of Great Britain; we have feen it among the 

mountains of Cumberland, particularly in the neigh- 

bourhood of Kefwick. M. Reynier obferves, and . 
the obfervation is fufficiently near the furface not. to 

be overlooked, that the appearance is ele€trical.’’ 


In a ftormy feafon, par-. 
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fervations 
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Before we proceed to give any folution ef the de- Confider 
compofition of vapour, it will be neceflary to confider a “ons on & 
little farther the nature of that fluid or- fluids into 2°°""° % 


which water is converted when it aflumes a dry fate 
in the atmofphere. 


the fluid 
: , to which | 
In the. experiments of Lavoifier water is | 


and ethers, it feems with great probability. to be. re-'educedb 
duced into the two different kinds of air already men- (7) P°' 


tioned; but M. de Luc does not think that the at- 
mofphere . 
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mofphere naturally contains any fuch fluids, Air, 
when artificially decompofed, does not contain in- 
flammable, but phlogifticated or mephitic; air,: mixed 
in a certain proportion with the dephlogifticated 
kind. Thefe have different f{pecific pravities ; and our 
author is of opinion, that two fluids of this kind 
could not mingle uniformly with one another with- 
out feparating through time; and as the dephlogifti- 
cated air has the greateft fpecific gravity, it thence 
follows, that the under parts of the atmofphere ought 
to be almoft entirely compofed of that kind, and the 
upper ftrata of the mephitic or inflammable kind. 
But this does not appear to be the cafe; fo that M. 
de Luc concludes, that air is an homogeneous fluid, 
every particle being fimilar to every other, and con- 
fifting of all the ingredients that we extraét from the 
mafs, together, probably, with others yet unknown to 
us. Though a mixture of vital and mephitic air pro- 
duces many of the effeéts of atmofpheric air, we can- 
not thence conclude their abfolute identity: the one 
may fuffer a decompofition in order to the produétion 
of thefe effets, while the other produces them im- 
mediately. The mixture may fupport life for a time, 
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of atmofpherical air, even the pureft we are acquainted 
with ; but it is equally certain that animals confined in 
it die much fooner than according to its apparent pu- 
rity they ought to do. It is not an unreafonable 
hypothefis, therefore, that though water may be ar- 
tificially feparated into the two fluids called dephlogi- 
fticated and inflammable airs, yet in the natural way the 
decompofition does not proceed beyond a certain 
point, which we may, in a fubject of fuch an obfcure 
nature, call a chemical union, or a ftate in which the 
two ingredients exift, and are capable of being fepa- 
rated when the air comes into contac with certain {ub- 
ftances. Hence, when the atmofphere is takensinto 
the lungs of an animal, fome of the dephlogifticated 
part may enter the blood, and the phlogifticated 
part combining more intimately with the reft, may 
form fixed air or part of it appear in its proper 
form. In like manner, when the common atmofphere 
comes in conta&t with a vegetable, it is poflible that 
the phlogifticated part may be abforbed by it, and 
the dephlogifticated part fet free, which in the atmo- 
fphere may form new combinations, &c. 
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Granting this to be the cafe, and we can {earcely Air and 


but will it equally maintain health alfo? Though me- 
phitic air by the mixture of one-third of vital air is 
prevented from being immediately fatal, we are not 


hope for a more probable conjeéture on the fubject, a tas 
the decompofition of the vapour will be eafily account- Y°"* 


to each 
ed for. If by any natural procefs the water can be other. 


authorifed to conclude that it is altogether innocent. 
On the whole then, if it is not in the immediate pro- 
duct of evaporation that rain has its fource; if the 
vapours change their nature in the atmofphere, fo as 
to be no longer fenfible to the hygrometer or to the 
eye; if they do not become vapour again till clouds 
appear ; and if, when the clouds are formed, no altera- 
tion is obferved in the quality of the air; we mutt ac- 
knowledge it to be very probable, that the interme- 
diate {tate of vapour is no ether than air ; and that the 
clouds do not proceed from any diftiné fluid in the 
atmofphere, but froma decompofition of a part of the 
air itfelf, ‘perfectly fimilar to the reft.” 

This opinion of M. de Luc appears the more pro- 
bable, that the two ingredients into which water is 
artificially refolved, by the late experiments do not by 
any means re-compofe atmofpherical air by fimple mix- 
ture ; for thefe explode with extreme violence on the 
application of flame: the common atmofphere, alfo, 
when decompofed, does not refolve itfelf into dephlo- 
gifticated and inflammable air, but into the former, 
and what is called: phlogifticated or the mephitic kind, 
the difference of which in fpecific gravity is much lefs 
than between dephlogifticated and inflammable airs, 
though it is probable that even thefe are connected ei- 
ther by means of a chemical union, or by fome other 
ingredient we do not yet know. By this union the 
qualities of both may be in fome meafure changed, and 
a third kind of fubftance formed, as neutral falts may 
be made out of acids and alkalies. This third fub- 
ftance, which we call the common atmofphere. is pro- 
per for preferviag both animal and vegetable life, which 
neither of the two ingredients are capable of doing ; 
for plants wither and die in dephlogifticated air, and 
animals are fuffocated in a moment by the mephitic 
kind; nor, indeed, do we know whether the dephlo- 
pifticated kind be altogether proper for the fuftenance 
of animal life for any confiderable length of time. It cer- 
tainly will fuftain it much longer than an equal quantity 


converted into air, and if the latter is only water par- 
tially decompofed ; then,’ by an inverfion of the pro- 
cefs, air may be inftantly re-converted into water, and 
will become vifible in fog or mift, or be condenfed in- 
to rain, confifting of greater or fmaller drops, accord- 
ing to the degree to which this inverted procefs is 
carried. With regard? to the means ufed by nature 
for carrying on thefe two oppofite procefles, we can 
fay very little ; becaufe the agents concerned in them 
are entirely beyond the reach of our fenfes. From 
M. Raynier’s obfervation, indeed, of the clouds being 
attracted by the hills, it would feem probable that 
electricity was ultimately concerned, but in what man- 
ner we cannot determine. On this hypothefis, how- 
ever, we may explain the phenomenon taken notice of 
by M. de Luc and. others, viz. that even during the 
time of exceflive rains the hygrometer fhowed {carce 
any figns of moiiture, and that the clouds were in a 
conftant ftate of evaporation or diffolution in the air. 
The hygrometer, we know, cannot fhow figne of moif- 
ture, unlefs it abforbs it; and it cannot abforb, unlefe 
the air around it really contains more vapour in an 
aqueous form than the hygrometer itfelf does. But 
in very elevated regions this can fearce ever be the 
cafe. So much of the preffure of the atmofphere is 
then taken off, that the water contained in any fub- 
ftance refolves itfelf into vapour with the utmott faci- 
lity. Hence bodies brought from the lower regions 
into the higher will undoubtedly part with a great deal 
of the moifture they contained in the lower parts of the 
atmofphere, and which was kept in it by the fuperior 
preflure of the atmofphere in thefe parts. For the 
fame reafon, though the air in the upper regions 
fhould be made ever fo moift, a body fuch as the hy- 
grometer can never abforb fo much as it would other= 
wife do, becaufe the water in thefe regions has a natu- 
ral tendency to fly away from it. [t appears, however, 
that there was in reality fome variation of the hygro- 
meter, though fmall; and had it been poffible to con- 
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ftru& an hygrometer of materials found on the top of 
the mountain, which might be faid to be naturalized to 
the climate, the {cale of variation might probably have 
been larger, though there is no reafon to think that it 
ever would be fo large as on the plain. For the fame 
reafon, as foon as the procefs has been inverted, by 
which water was converted into air, the evapora- 
tion inftantly takes place in the vapour that has been 
produced. Weare to confider, that the atmofphere is 
never difpofed to let fall the whole of the vapour it 
contains, for this would amount almoft to an annihila- 
tion of it. Both proceffes go on at once; and it 1s 
only. in particular parts that the reverfe procefs takes 
place. ‘Thus clouds are formed: but as thefe feldom 
continue ftationary, they no fooner come into a fituation 
where the contrary operation is goingon, than they begin 
to evaporate ; and even in the very fame place, as foon 
as the condenting procefs has ftopped, the other be- 
gins; as we fee that even in the moft damp and moitt 
weather there is a con{ftant evaporation going on; fo 
that during the very time that rain is falling, the at- 
mofphere is taking up what lies upon the ground.— 
Hence alfo we may fee why the hygrometer indicated 
a greater degree of drynefs in the night than in the 
day time, viz. becaufe the evaporation from the earth 
is lefs during the night than in the day time. 

II. Having now in fome meafure explained the phe- 
nomena of natural evaporation, we muit next contider 
thofe of the EleGricity of the atmofphere. Under the 
article Evecraicity, the nature of that fluid is fo 
fully difeuffed, and. its identity with the folar light 
rendered fo probable, that there feems no farther oc- 
cation for entering into fpeculations upon the fub- 
ject. We fhall therefore, without taking any no- 
tice of the arguments of M. de Luc for its being a 
compound fluid, proceed to confider, according to 
the principles laid down in that article, how far elec- 
tricity is concerned in producing the phenomena of 
meteorolgy. 

In this inquiry we muft obferve, that as none of the 
agents by which thofe phenomena are produced can 
act by themfelves, but mutt always be affifted by ‘the 
reft, fo we are not to afcribe any one phenomenon to 
the influence of a fingle agent without the reft-— 
Thus, though in evaporation heat is principally can- 
cerned, and though evaporation is the principal caufe 
of the appearance of clouds, &c. yet we do not find 
that heat is the /ole caufe of evaporation; neither is 
evaporation the fole caufe of the appearance of clouds. 
In like manner, though electricity is the principal 
caufe of many of the more grand phenomena of na- 
ture, yet electricity does not act by itfelf, but in con- 
junction with aqueous vapours; and when the atmo- 
{phere ceafes to contain any of thefe vapours, it is 
highly probable that it ceafes to manifeft any of the 
common effects of eleCtricity alfo. 

The general eleGiricity of the earth has, under the 
article Evecrricity, been fhown to depend upon the 
abforption of the rays of the fun by the land and wa- 
ter, efpecially by the latter. As this abforption muft 
undoubtedly be ftrongeft in thofe places where the 
greateft quantity of rays fall upon the furface, it fol- 
lows, that the emiflion muft be greateft where the 
feweft are abforbed; that is, at the poles. Hence, 
were there no obftacles, the electrical fluid would iflue 


forth in valt quantities at each pole, very little being 
emitted in the intermediate {paces. By reafon of the 
refiitince made by the great body of the earth, and the 
immeafe fields of {now and ice with which the polar 
regions are conftantly enveloped, and which are nach 
lefs perfect condudtors than liquid water, the eleétric 
fluid, once abforbed, has no free paflage through any 
particular part of the globe, and therefore forces out 
every where throughout the whole furface. This paf- 
fage is facilitated by the moifture contained in the at- 
mofphere ; and thus the proceffes of evaporation and 
eleGiricity affilt one another: for where the air has for 
a long time been very dry, we find that the electric 
fluid cannot readily pafs, and violent thunder and 
lightning, nay fometimes earthquakes, are ready to 
enfue. Hence alfo the common obfervation relative 
to thunder, viz. that there is feldom much thunder 
when it begins to rain before the thunder comes on ; 
The reafon is, that the rain, being an excellent con- 
ductor, facilitates the paflage of the electric matter 
through the air, and keeps up the equilibrium with- 
out any violence or explofion. 

As the electric matter gets out of the earth, it is 
naturally driven upwards to the higher parts of the at- 
mofphere, where it probably aflifts in the decompoli- 
tion of air, or refolving air into water, as has been 
already f:id. When clouds. are formed, it prefles 
ftrongly upon them by reafon of their conducting na- 
ture: and hence all clouds, whether high or low, are 
found to be elecirified ; as are likewife all fogs, of what- 
ever kind. The fluid getting fill higher and higher, 
at lait afcends beyond the regions of our atmofpheres 
into the unknown fpaces which are the refidence of 
thofe firft of all created agents which conduct the pla- 
nets round the fun, and act as the primum mobile of ua- 
ture. 

Thus there is a circulation in the electric fluid as 
there isin the water. It defcends originally from the 
fun; pervades the whole fubftance of the globe; and 
perfpiring, as it were, at every pore, afcends beyoud 
the clouds ; and, pafling the extreme boundaries of our 
atmofphere, returns to the fun from whence it came. 
As the fphere of its action in returning, however, 
muft always increafe, it follows, that after it has got 
beyond the bounds of the atmofphere, the figns of its 
atiion muft continually become lefs and lefs, nay, molt 
probably vanith entirely ; becaufe it is there eppoled by 
an immenfe quantity of fimilar matter, acting im an 
oppofite or different direCtion from itfelf. a4 

This laft confideration leads into a very curious {pe-/How thé 
culation, and in a very plaufible manner anitwers an-lectric ma 
objection, the force of which it would otherwife be aed ae 
very difficult to avoid. ‘ If the electric fluid be no gro. 
other than the light of the fun abforbed by the earth, fphere. 
and emitted from it again by innumerable {mall vents, 
how-comes it to pafs that it is not perpetually drain- 
ed off from the upper regions as faft as it arrives, with- 
out fhowing any fign of being refifted, The pheno- 
mena of thunder, of rain, nay of every meteor, ma- 
nifeftly fhow that it often meets with very great re- 
fiftance ; but this could not happen, unleis there was 
without the atmofphere fomething capable of relifting 
and counteraéting the vehement impulfe of all the 
ele&tric fluid with which the earth is filled. ‘This re- 
fiftance is very evident: for if there were none, =~ 

could 
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could not be any accumulation of electricity in the 
upper regions of the atmofphere, but.a rarefaction in 
it would take place fimilar to what there is of air in 
the fame regions, But this is fo far from being the 
cafe, that all the eleGtrical phenomena are much 
ftronger in the upper than in the lower regions.” 

To folve this objeGtion, Mr Morgan, in a late paper 
in the Philofophical Tranfa€tions, fuppofes that an ab- 
folute vacuum, fuch as he imagines the celeftial {paces 
to be, is abfolutely impenctrable by the eleétric fluid. 
But this feems not far from a contradi€tion. Sir Ifaac 
Newton imagined the celeftial fpaces to be void of all 
matter, on account of the apparent facility with which 
the planets move through them ; and we fee that the 
rays of light, the impulfe of which is accounted. fcarce 
any thing at all, do penecrate them. T'o fuppofe, indeed, 
that a mere non-entity can act either by refiftance or any 
way elfe, is an abfurdity. How can any perfon ima- 
gine, that a perfe@t vacuum, which even a feather by 
its weight can caufe it pervade from one end tothe other, 
fhould be impenetrable by a flath of lightning? It is 
true, indeed, that from fome experiments it is found, 
that when the air is exhaufted very perfeétly from a 
receiver, we cannot force an eleftric {park through it. 
But this, fo far from proving that there is nothing in 
the glafs, plainly fhows that there is fomething im it 
which makes a greater refiftance than we can over- 
come: and it is very probable that this fomething is 
no more than the eleétric fluid itfelf; for as we are 
very certain that the eleétric fluid can impell, fo we 
are equally certain that it can reff, The truth is, that 
it is not in our power to move this fluid at all but by 
leffening in one part the refiftance it meets with ; in 
which cafe it moves very freely of itfelf: juft as we can 
move the air with great facility, provided we allow 
the reft to follow ; but if we attempt to pufh a quan- 
tity of air before us, without allowing any to follow 
it to fupply the vacuity, we will meet with a moft 
violent refiftance. In the cafe of eleétric fluid, we 
can make it circulate from one part of the earth to 
znother by means of condu¢tors: but we cannot 
force any part of it to a diftance from the reft, nor 
can we caufe a fmall quantity expel a large one from 
any place, otherwife than by breaking the equilibrium; 
in which cafe the quantity which follows is precifely 
equal-to that which went before. In the cafe of a 
perfe&t Torricellian vacuum, we cannot difcharge a 
bottle through it, without fetting in motion allthat 
quantity which is contained in the glafs, as well as all 
that is conne@ted with it, which it feems is more than 
the power of any machine can do. 
the atmofphere of the earth being furrounded by an 


immenfe and inconceivable quantity of electric matter,, 


it cannot efcape withcut putting in motion a quantity 
of that matter equal to what goes out. But this 
quantity, upon the whole, can never be greater than 
that which the earth every moment abforbs from the 
fun. Were a greater quantity to iffue forth, it would 
be refifted by all the reft, even to the utmoft bounda- 
ries of the univerfe ; a power which no created being 
could overcome. As matters ftand at prefent, the re- 
fiftance is inconceivably great : for from the laws of 
mechanics it is evident, that action cannot exift with- 
out re-aGtion; fo that. where there is no refiftance, there 
can be no-effort. In all cafes we fee that where the 
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In like manner,. 


eleétric matter has a good conductor, it moves filently, 
and without fhowing any marks of power whatever, 
If it meets with a {mall refiftance it makes a {mall ef- 
fort, and a greater one if a greater refiltance is made, 
and fo in proportion. The violence with which this 
fluid aéts in fome cafes, fhows the ftrength of the re- 
fiftance to it all around; for, like other fluids, we are 
certain that this one alfo aéts with equal force all 
around it, and the explofion is always made at the leatt 
refitting part. The electric fluid of the atmo[phere,. 
therefore, is confined by a very great power, which it 
is not by any means able to overcome, but which 
yields in a certain degree to its impulfe every moment, 
in proportion to the frefh fupplies yielded by it to the 
earth, and which fupplies come every moment from 
the fun. 
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III. Heat and cold are very powerful agents in pro- O° heatand 
ducing various meteors: but thefe are only relatives, cold as 
and different modifications of the fame fluid ; the 28°%S- 


former being its a¢tion from a centre, the latter its 
aGtion from a circumference to a centre. ‘Though we 
do not know what connection there is between heat, 
cold, and what we cali electricity, yet we know that 
this laft is very much affected by them ; for heat 
makes bodies more pervious to electricity than other- 


wife they would be, and cold makes them lefs fo.—. 


Hence the mott violent eleGrical phenomena are ob- 
ferved in hot countries; while in the colder regions. 
thote which depend on a more moderate elettrifica- 
tion, as aurore boreales, are more frequent. The 
prevalence of heat and cold in particular places, how- 
ever, depends upon circumitances which are altoge- 


ther unknown to us; and therefore we cannot invelti+- 


gate the modes of their operation in fuch a particular 
manner. as could be wifhed. From what has been al— 
ready faid, however, about the nature of the dif- 


ferent agents concerned in meteorology, both in this. 
article and in other parts of the work, we may take- 


the following view of the caufes. of meteors in ge- 
neral. 


é z 4 fe 39 
1. Evaporation, combined with. eletricity, pro- Particular 


duces all the phenomena of vapour, fog,.clouds, rain, explanation 


&c.; and according as thefe two are joined to certain 
degrees of heat or cold, they produce dew, hoar-froit, 
rain, hail, or fnow. 

The phenomena of dew and hoar-froft feem to pro- 
ceed from a quantity of aqueous and undecompofed 
vapour which always exifts in the atmofphere ; and 
which, being raifed by mere. heat, is. condenfed by. 
mere cold, without. undergoing that procefs by which 
water is changed: into air. Hence it both afcends 
and defcends; for if we cover a {mall {pace of ground 
with plates of glafs, they will be wetted both above 
and below. ‘The reafon of this is, that the evapora- 
tion from the ground’does not flop immediately after 
the air begins to cool, efpecially if it be covered with 
any thing which prevents the accefs.of the cold air, 
as the glafs plates do in this cafe. The cold air, there- 
fore, acting upon the glafs, condenfes the vapour be- 
low it, in the fame manner that the head ofa {till or the 
receiver of a retort condenfes the vapours’ which. rife 
from the matter to be diftilled. If the cold be very 
intenfe, hoar-froft appears inftead of dew; which is 
nothing more than the dew frozen after it falls upon 
the ground, in the fame manner that the vapour in a 


of metecrs.. 
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warm room congeals on the infide of the windows in 
a frofty night. As this feems to be the whole procefs, 
it has not been obferved that any eleCtricity is con- 
cerned in the produdtion of dew. 

When the vapour has been thoroughly decompofed, 
-and become invifible, it very frequently returns back 
to its priftine flate, fo far as to affume the appearance 
of mift or fog. In this cafe, electricity appears evi- 
dently to be concerned ; for Mr Cavallo has obferved 
that all fogs are eleGrified. When the procefs has ad- 
vanced farther, and the water begins to collect into 
drops, the electricity is ftill more remarkable ; and it 
is with great reafon fuppofed that it is by means of 
electrical. repulfion that the drops of rain keep at a 
regular diftance from one another. When the cold is 
‘intenfe, and the electricity ftrong, the drops of water 
are frozen, and hail is produced : but fnow indicates 
a more moderate degree of electricity ; and a very vio- 
lent cold, accompanied with a ftrongly electrical at- 
mofphere, produces that exceflively difagreeable va- 
pour in the polar regions called fro/-/moke, which is a 
general congelation of all the aqueous moifture con- 
tained in the atmofphere. 

2. By violent ele€tricity alone are produced the 
‘phenomena of thunder, lightning, fire-balls, ignes fa- 
tui, and the aurora borealis. In the phenomena of 
thunder, evaporation and the other agents by which 
sain and hail are produced are alfo concerned; though 
eleGtricity is moft remarkably fo, and thunder and 
lightning of the moft violent kind frequently occur 
without any rain. The ignis fatuus, aurora bo- 


realis, large fire-balls, and the fmaller ones called 
falling-ftars, feem to depend upon eleétricity alone, 
without any aid from evaporation, or from heat or 


old. Aurora borealis, indeed, is moft common in 
the northern and fouthern parts of the world, where 
the cold is intenfe; though this feems to be owing, not 
to the cold, but to the natural emiflion of the electri- 
cal fluid from the polar regions in much greater quan- 
tities than from others. The fire-balls commonly ap- 
pear collected on the very extreme boundaries of the 
atmofphere, where, from the violent refiftance already 
mentioned, the fluid is confined as it were in a con- 
cave fhell, which it cannot by any means penetrate in 
great quantities in any particular place. Though thefe 
fire-balls, therefore, contain an immenfe quantity of 
this fluid, they can only proceed in an horizontal di- 
rection, and never fly perpendicularly up from the 
earth, as thofe will fometimes do which are formed 
nearer the ground. The ignis fatuus feems to depend 
on the ftrong electricity of acertain portion of atmo- 
{phere, the caufe of which is not well underftood. 

3. By the aétion of heat and electricity combined, 
are produced the phenomena of hurricanes, whirlwinds, 
and water-fpouts. It is not, indeed, known in what 
manner thofe agents combine themfelves to produce 


fuch tremendous effets; but it feems evident that 
eleGtricity is concerned in them, as the fea-water be- 
comes unufually clear before an hurricane, and many 
figns of electricity are likewife obferved in the 
heavens. 

4. The winds are fuppofed to proceed moftly from 
the heat of the fun rarifying the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafioning a continual influx of frefh air to fill up the 
vacuum ; but very violent winds are frequently obfer- 
ved where no fuch caufe can be fuppofed to exift.— 
Thus, on the tops of high mountains the winds are 
commonly very violent ; and mountainous countries, 
efpecially when cold, are for the moft part alfo fubjec& 
to high winds. As the tops of mountains, however, 
are known to be ftrongly electrified by their attra@- 
ing and repelling the clouds, we mutt fuppofe that 
this electricity has a confiderable fhare in producing the 
winds which are generally fo violent on their tops,x— 
This will appear the more probable, when we confider 
that frequently ftorms of wind, and thofe of the moft 
violent kind, feem to be brought along with clouds ; 
as, for inftance, that mentioned under the article 
Matra, in which a dreadful tempelt, brought along 
with a cloud, almoft deftroyed the whole town. 


x 3 
Thus we have endeavoured to*ive a general fketch Ufes of 
of the doctrine of Mereorotocy: a more particular Sr. 


detail of the caufes by which meteors are produced is 
given under the names of each of them as they oc- 
cur in the order of the alphabet. With regard to 
their ufes, thofe of the more magnificent and tremen- 
dous kind feem to be deftined to preferve the balance 
of the electric fluid in the atmofphere, the want of 
which would be productive of the moft fatal effets to 
the world in general. The effects of the inferior ones 
are more confined, and are of ufe only to particular 
diltrifts, fcarcely ever extending’their influence over a 
whole country. Thus the clouds, which produce rain 
for the purpofes of vegetation, do not extend them- 
felves over a whole country at once, but tranfitorily 
fly over different parts of it ; fo that when it is rain, 
for inftance, in one place, it may be funfhine in ano- 
ther, thunder in a third, &c. It is, however, fur- 
prifing to obferve, how equally thefe aG over the whole 
of a very large tract of land; fo that though there is 
never precifely the fame weather in two places twenty 
miles diftant from one another, yet vegetation goes 
on without any perceptible difference in the one as 
well'as the other; neither. unlefs there be fome very 
rematkable difference in the weather of one year from 
that of another, will there be any perceptible diffe. 
rence in the crop. For a more particular inveftiga- 
tion of this point, however, fee the articles VecEeTa- 
Tion and WEATHER. 

For the application of meteorology to the fore- 
knowledge of the weather, fee the article WEATHER. 


———— 
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METEOROMANCY, a fpecies of divination by 
meteors, principally by lightning and thunder. ‘This 
method of divination paffed from the Tufcans to the 
Romans, with whom, as Seneca informs us, it was held 
ia high efteem. 
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METESSIB, an officer of the eaftern nations, who Metef 
has the care and overfight of all the public weights Mctheg 
and meafures, and fees that things are made juftly ace “"W 
cording to them. 

METHEGLIN, a fpecies of mead; one of the 

moft 
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hod, moft pleafant and general drinks the northern parts of of the church of Rome. To this clafs belong Nicolle Met’ edifie-~ 
_’ Europe afford, and much ufed among the ancient in- the Janfenift doétor, the famous Boffuet, &c. BEES bitin tare 


habitants: (See Mran). The word is Welth, med- 
dyglin, where it fignifies the fame.—There are divers 
ways of making it; one of the beft whereof follows: 
Put as much new honey, naturally running from the 
comb, into f{pring-water, as that when the honey is 
thoroughly diffolved an egg will not fink to the bot- 
tom, but be juft fufpended in it; boil this liquor for 
an hour or more, till fuch time as the egg fwim above 
the liquor about the breadth of a groat; when very 
cool, next morning it may be barrelled up; adding to 
each rs gallons an ounce of ginger, as much of mace 
and cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all grofsly 
pounded ; a fpoonful of yeaft may be alfo added at 
the bung-hole to promote the fermentation. When 
it has done working, it may be clofely ftopped up ; 
and after it has ftood a month, it fhould be drawn off 
into bottles. 

METHOD, the arrangement of our ideas in fuch 
a regular order, that their mutual conneétion and de- 
pendence may be readily comprehended. See Logic, 
Part IV. 

METHODISTS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, is a de- 
nomination applied to different fects, both Papifts and 
Proteftants. 

1. The Popifh Methodifts were thofe polemical doc- 
tors, of whom the moft eminent arofe in France to- 
wards the middle of the 17th century, in oppofition 
to the Huguenots or Proteftants. Thofe Methoditts, 
from their different manner of treating the controver- 
fy with their opponents, may be divided into two 
claffes. The one may comprehend thofe doors, 
whofe method of difputing with the Proteftants: was 
difingenuous and unreafonable, and who followed the 
examples of thofe military chiefs, who fhut up their 
troops in intrenchments and ftrong holds, in order to 
cover them from the attacks of the enemy. Of this 
number were the Jefuit Veron, who required the Pro- 
teftants to prove the tenets of their church by plain 


paflages of {cripture, without being allowed the liber-- 


ty of illuftrating thofe paflages, reafoning upon them, 
or drawing any conclufions from them; Nihufius, an 
apoftate from the Proteftant religion ;-the two Wa- 
lenburgs, and others,. who.confined themfelves to the 
bufinefs of anfwering objections and repelling attacks; 
and cardinal: Richelieu, who confined the whole-con- 
troverfy to the fingle article of the divine. inftitution 
and authority of the church. The Methodifts of the 
fecond clafs were of opinion, that the moft expedient 
manner of reducing the Proteftants to-filence, was not 
to attack them by piecemeal, but to overwhelm: them 
at once, by the weight of fome general principle or 
prefumption, fome, univerfal argument; which compre- 
hended or might be applied to all the points contefted 
between the two churches: thus imitating the con- 
du& of thofe military leaders who, inftead of {pending 


their time and ftrength in fieges and fkirmifhes, en: - 


deavoured to put:an end to the war:by a general and 
decifive aQion. 'Thefe polemics refted the defence of 
Popery upon prefcription; the wicked lives of Pro- 
teftant princes who had left the church of Rome; the 
crime of religious fchifm; the variety of opinions 
among Proteftants with regard to doétrine and difci- 


pline; and the uniformity of the tencts.and.worhip. 


II. The Proteftant Methodifis form a yery confider- 
able body in this country. The feé was founded in 
the year 1729 by one Mr Morgan and Mr John Wef- 
ley. Inthe month of November that year, the latter 
being then fellow of Lincoln college, began to fpend~ 
fome evenings in reading the Greek New Teftament, 
along with Charles Wefley ftudent, Mr Morgan com- 
moner of Chrift-church, and Mr Kirkham of Merton. 
college. Next year two or three of the pupils of Mr- 
John Wefley and one pupil of Mr Charles Wefley ob- 
tained leave to attend thefe meetings. Two years af- 
ter they were joined by Mr Ingham of Queen’s-col- 
lege, Mr Broughton of Exeter, and Mr James Her- 
vey ; and in’ 735 they were joined by the celebrated. 
Mr Whitefield, then in his 18th-year. 

At this time it is faid that the whole kingdom of” 
England was tending faft to infidelity. ““It is come 
({ays Bifhop Butler), I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many perfons, that Chriftianity-is not~ 
fo much as a fubje& of inquiry, but-that it is now at: 
length difcovered to be fictitious ; and accordingly: 
they treat it as if in the. prefent age this were an: 
agreement among all people of difcernment, and: no- 
thing remained but to fet it up as a principal fubject 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprifals, 
for its having fo long interrupted the pleafures of the 
world.” The Methodifts are faid, with great proba- 
bility, to have been. very: inftrumental in ftemming 
this torrent.. They obtained their name from the 
exact regularity of their lives; which gave occa- 
fion to a young gentleman of. Chrift-church to fay, 
‘“‘ Here isa new fet of Methodi/ls {prung up ;”? allu- 
ding to a fect of ancient phyficians which went by that 
name. ‘This extreme regularity, however, foon brought 
a charge againit them, perhaps not altogether without 
foundation, of being too {crupulous,. and carrying: 
their fanctity to too great an height. In particular it 
was-urged, that they laid too much ftrefs upon the 
rubrics and canons of the. church, infifted too much 
on obferving the rules of the univerfity, and took the 
{criptures in too literal a fenfe; and to the name of 
Methodifls two others were quickly added, viz. thofe 
of Sacramentarians and the Godly club. : 

The principal perfon in this club while in its infan- 
cy appears to have been. Mr Morgan, and next to him 
Mr John Wefley. They vifited the fick, and inttitu- 
ted a fund for the relief of the poor ;.and the better 
to accomplifh their benevolent defigns,. Mr Wefley 
abridged himfelf, of all -his fuperfluities, and even of 
fome of the neceffaries of life; and by propofing the 
{cheme to fome gentlemen, they quickly: increafed 
their funds to *ol..per annum. This, which‘one fhould 
have thought would have been: attended with praife.. 
inftead of cenfure, quickly drew: upon them.a kind of © 
perfecution ; fome- of the feniors of the univerfity be- 
gan to interfere, and it was reported “ that the college 


cenfors were going to blow-up the Godly: club*.”? * See We 
They found’ themfelves, however, patronifed and-en- /ey’s Lifes. 
couraged by fome men: eminent for their learning :and P: 1°5> - 


virtue; fo that the fociety {till continued, though they 
had fuffered a fevere lofs in 1730 in: the -death.of Mr 
Morgan, who had indeed been the founder of it. In 


the month. of October 1735, John -and Charles phen : 
Fas 
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in London, embarked for Georgia along with Mr O- 
glethorpe, afterwards General Oglethorpe. The de- 

_ fin of this voyage was to preach the gofpel to the 
Indians By this time, however, it appears, that Mr 
Wefley had embraced fuch notions as may without 
the leat breach of charity be accounted fanatical. Thus 
ina letter to his brother Samuel, he conjures him 
to banith from his fchool “ the claffics with their 
poifon, and to introduce inftead of them fuch Chri- 
ftian authors as would work tdgether with him in 
‘ building up his flock im the knowledge and love of 
God.” 

During the voyage fuch a profufion of worfhip was 
ebferved, as we cannot help thinking favoured more of 
a Pharifaical than Chriftian behaviour ; an account of 
which, as a fimilar ftri@nefs would certainly be incul- 
cated upon the difciples, and confequently muft give a 
jut idea of the principles of the early Methoditts, we 
hall here tranfcribe from Mr Wefley’s Life. ‘ From 
four in the morning till five each of us ufed private 
prayer; from five to feven we read the Bible together, 
carefully comparing it (that we might not lean to our 
own underftandings) with the writings of the earlieit 
ages; at feven we breakfafted; at eight were the pub- 
lic prayers; from nine to twelve learned the lan- 
guages and inftruéted the children ; at twelve we met 
to give an account to one another what we had done 
fince our laft meeting, and what we defigned to do be- 
fore our next; at one we dined ; the time from dinner 
to four we fpent in reading to thofe of whom each of 
us had taken charge, or in {peaking to them feparate- 
ly as need required; at four were the evening prayers, 
when either the fecond leffon was explained (as it al- 
‘ways was in the morning), »or the children were cate- 
chifed and inftru@ed before the congregation ; from 
five to fix we again ufed private prayer 5 from fix to 
feven I read in our cabin to two or three of the paf- 
fengers, of whom there were about 80 Englifh on 
board, and each of my brethren to a few more in 
theirs; at feven I joined with the Germans in their 
public fervice, while Mr Ingham was reading between 
decks to as many as defired to hear; at eight we met 
again, to initruét and exhort one another; between 
nine and ten we went to bed, when neither the roar- 
ing of the fea nor the motion of the fhip could take 
away the tefrefhing fleep which God gave us.”’ 

As they proceeded in their paflage, this aufterity 
inftead. of being diminifhed was in¢reafed. Mr Welley 
difcontinued the ufe of wine and flefh; confining him- 
felf to vegetables, chiefly rice and bifket. He eat no 
fupper ; and his bed having been made wet by the 
fea, he lay upon the floor, and flept foundly till morn- 
ing. In his Journal he fays, “ I believe I fhall not 
find it needful to go to bed, as it is called, any more” 
but whether this was really done or not, we cannot 
fay. 

The miffionaries, after their arrival, were at firft very 
favourably received, but in a fhort time loft the affections 
of the people entirely. This was owing to the behaviour 
of Mr Welley himfelf, who appeared not only capri- 
‘cious but frequently defpotic. He particularly gave 
‘offence by infifting upon the baptifm of children by 
jmmerfion 5 and his exceffive aufterity with regard to 
himfelf did not tend to give his:hearers any favourable 
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Methoditte, ley, Mr Ingham, and Mr Delamotte fon to a merchant 


MET 


opinion either of the fuperior fancity or wifdom of Metha 


their teacher. At laft, on account of a difference 
with Mr Caufton the ftore-keeper and chief magiftrate 
of Savannah, which ended in a law-fuit, he was obliged 
to return to England. 

Thus the caufe of Methodifm feemed to be entirely 
loft in Georgia. But Mr Wefley was foon fucceeded 
by a more popular and fuccefsful champion, viz. Mr 
George Whitefield 3 who having {pent his time during 
the voyage in converting the foldiers with whom he 
failed, arrived at Savannah in Georgia on the 7th of 
May 1738. Here he was received by Mr Delamotte, 
was joined by feveral of Mr Wefley’s hearers, and be- 
came intimate with fome other minifters. Mr lngham 
had made fome progrefs in converting a few runaway 
Creek Indians, who had a fettlement about four miles 
from Savannah; but being obliged to return to Eng- 
land in a few months, this defign was fruftrated, and 
the Indians in a few years feparated. During the 
fhort time that Mr Whitefield refided at Savannah, he 
became extremely popular; and indeed the initances 
of his fuccefs in the way of making converts are very 
furprifing. However, he was obliged to return to 
England in the autumn of that year, that he might 
receive priefts orders. On his return to America ia 
OGober 1739, he landed at Philadelphia, and initantly 
began his fpiritual labours as in other places ; being 
attended with aftonifhing fuccefs not only there but 
wherever he went. Pafling through the colonies of 
Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, the 
number of converts continually increafed; but on his ar- 
rival at Savannah, he found the colony almoft deferted. 
He now refumed the fcheme he had formerly project- 
ed of building an orphan-houfe ; and for this he made 
the firft colleGion at Charleftown in South Carolina, 
amounting to about 7ol. fterling. His zeal in the 
caufe of religion, or of the colony, were not, however, 
fufficient to procure him the favour of thofe in power, 
On his return to Philadelphia, after a fhort flay at Sa 
vannah, the churches were denied him; but he was 
made ample amends by the fuccefs which attended his 
field preachings and private efforts. Religious focie- 
ties were every where fet up, and many were convert- 
ed with fymptoms of enthufiafm, different according to 
their various tempers and conftitutions. During this 
excurfion, he was fo fuccefsful in his colletion for the 
orphan-houfe, that on his return to Savannah he 
brought along with him money and provifions to the 
value of sool. iterling. 

The fuccefs in Georgia was now greater than ever 5 
but the mary charities which it was neceflary to fup- 
ply, rendered it neceflary in a fhort time for him te 
undertake another journey to Charleftown. Here his 
principles met with the greateft oppofition. He had 
loft the favour of the commiflary by his field-preach- 
ing, and was denied the facrament. The oppofition, 
however, was altogether fruitlefs; the number of con- 
verts increafed wherever he went, and he now under- 
took a voyage to New England. In this place alfo 
the eflablifhed clergy were his enemies; but the ufuak 
fuccefs attended his other endeavours, and procured 
5001. more for the ufe of the orphans in Georgia. 

From the year 1743 to 1742 America was deprived 
of Mr Whitetield’s preachings, he having {pent that in- 
terval in England; but in 1744 he again fet out for 

the 
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Methodifts the weftern continent. The remarkable fuecefs which whom they lived. Among thofe who hurt the canfe Methosifts. 
Lame had hitherto attended his labours now ftimed up in this manner was Mr Wefley himfelf, who, by wri- "v7" 


many opponents; and thefe had met with the greater 
fuccefs, as none of the Methodift preachers whom he 
had left were poffeffed of {uch abilities either to gain 
the favour of thofe who heard them, or to defend their 
doétrines againft objections. Mr Whitefield’s fuccefs, 
however, was the fame as before: he even found 
means to infpire the military clafs with {uch fentiments 
of devotion, that Colonel Pepperell could not under- 
take his expedition againft Louifbourg without firft 
confulting Mr Whitefield; and great numbers of New- 
Englanders went volunteers, confident of victory, in 
eonfequence of the difcourfes of their teacher. 

From the continent of America Mr Whitefield 
took a veyage to the Bermudas iflands ; and here, as 
every where elfe, he met with the moft furprifing fuc- 
cefs. Here alfo collections were made for the Or- 
phan-houfe in Savannah, which were tranfmitted to 
that place. 

Suppofing it to be better for his caufe to vifit dif- 
ferent countries, than to take up a permanent refi- 


dence in one, Mr Whitefield left Bermudas in a few 


months, and did not return to America till 1751, 
when the Orphan-houfe was found to be in a very 
flourifhing fituation. After a fhort ftay, he fet fail 
again for Britain. Here he remained two years, and 
then fet out on another vifit to America, landing at 
Charleftown on the 27th of May 1754. His prefence 
conftantly revived the fpirits and caufe of his party, 
and added to their numbers wherever he went. Next 
year he returned to England; but after labouring in 
the ufual manner, and meeting with the ufual fuccefs 
theretill the year 1762, he fet fail again for America, 
and arrived at Virginia in the latter end of Auguft. He 
now vitited all the colonies, and found that great pro- 
grefs had been made in converting the Indians. On 
his arrival at Georgia, matters were found in a very 
flourifhing fituation, and he received the thanks of 
the governor and principal people for the great bene- 
fit he had been to the colony ;. which fhows, that 
the ftories which had been fo induttrioufly propagated, 
concerning the avarice of him and other Methodift 


preachers, were, partly at leaft, unfounded. In 1765 


he returned to England; and in 1769 made his fe- 
venth and laft voyage to America, landing at Charlef- 
town on the 3oth of November the fame year. He 
was ftill attended with the fame fuccefs; and indeed 
it is impoffible to read, without admiration, an account 
of the efforts made by himfelf and Mr Wefley, to pro- 
pagate their tenets in the different parts of the world. 
For a very confiderable time Mr Whitefield was 
the only Methodift who paid any attention to A- 


‘merica; and in that country he was more popular 


than even in Europe. ‘Towards the end of his life 
feveral Methodifts having emigrated from Britain, 
formed diftin€ focieties in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Thefe quickly increafed in number; and, about 
the time that the war with Britain began, their num- 
bers amounted to about 3000 in Virginia, Maryland, 
New York, and Pennfylvania. They would pro- 
bably have increafed much more, had it not been for 
the imprudence of fome of their preachers, who in- 
troduced politics into their difcourfes, and thus ren- 
dered themfelves obnoxious to the people among 
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ting a piece intitled 4 Caln Addrefs to the American 
Colontes, would in all probability have ruined it, had 
not a gentleman, with whom he was connected, de- 
ftroyed or fent back to England the whole impreffion 
as foon as it arrived in America, fo that its exiftence 


-was fcarce known in that continent. At the conclu- 


fion of the war, Dr Coke, who in 1776 had left a curacy 
in England in order to join Mr Wefley, paid a vifit to 
his friends in America; though it had been imagined 
that a total feparation had taken place between the 
American and European Methodifts. This breach 
was, however, made up by a manceuvre of Mr Wef- 
ley ; for no fooner had the Americans obtained their 
independence, than he, who had hitherto branded them 
with the name of redels, fent a congratulatory letter 
on their freedom from the ** State and the Hierar- 
chy,’’ and exhorting them to ‘ ftand faft in that li- 
berty with which God had fo ftrangely made them 
free.’? ‘['o fhow his zeal in their fervice itill farther, 
he gave ordination, by laying on of hands, to feveral 
preachers who were to embark for America, and con- 
fecrated Dr Coke one of the bifhops of the Methodift 
Epifcopal church in that country. He extracted allo 
from the liturgy of the Englifh church one for the 
American Methoditts, taking particular care to ex- 
punge every expreflion that had a particular refpec& to 
the regal authority. 

Such proceedings in one who had formerly profef- 
fed fuch extraordinary attachment to the Englith 
church, could not but require an apology ; and this 
was accordingly made in a_paftoral letter tranfmitted 
to the American focieties, and addreffed “* to Dr 
Coke, Mr Aftbury, and our brethren in North Ame- 
rica.” In this letter he makes the following defence 
of his conduct. ‘* Lord King’s account of the pri- 
mitive church convinced me, many years ago, that 
bifhops and prefbyters are the fame order, and con- 
fequently have the fame right to ordain. For many 
years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
exercife this right, by ordaining part of our travelling 
preachers, But I have ttill refufed, not only for the 
fake of peace, but becaufe I was determined, as little 
as poffible, to violate the eftablithed order of the na- 
tional church to which I belonged. But the cafe is 
widely different between England and North Ameri- 
ca. Here there are bifhops who have a legal jurif- 
diction ; in America there are none, neither any pa- 
rifh-minifters : fo that for fome hundred miles toge- 
ther, there is none either to baptize, or to adminilter 
the Lord’s fupper. Here, therefore, my fcruples are 
at an end; and I conceive myfelf at full liberty, as I 
violate no order, and invade no man’s right, by ap- 
pointing and fending labourers into the harveit. It 
has indeed been propofed to defire the Englith bifhops 
to ordain part of eur preachers for America; but to 
this I objet. 1. I defired the bifhop of London to 
ordain only one, but could not prevail. 2. If they 
confented, we know the flownefs of their proceed- 
ings; but the matter admits of no delay. 3. If they 
would ordain them now, they would likewife expeét 
to govern them; and how grievoufly would that en- 
tangle us. 4. As our American brethren are now to- 
tally difentangled, both from the ftate and the En- 
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They are now at 
full liberty fimply to follow the fcripture and the pri- 
mitive church; and we judge it beft, that they fhould 
ftand faft in that liberty wherewith God has fo ftrange- 
ly made them free.” 

Dr Coke, on the confecration of Mr Aftbury to the 
office of a bifhop, made another apology. “The church 
of England (fays he), of which the fociety of Me- 
thoditts in general have till lately profeffed themfelves 
a part, did for many years groan in America un- 
der grievances of the heavielt kind. Subjeéted to a 
hierarchy which weighs every thing in the feale of 
politics, its moft important interefts were repeatedly 
facrificed to the fuppofed advantages of England. 
The churches were in general filled with the parafites 
and bottle-companions of the rich and great. The 
humble and moft importunate intreaties of the op- 
prefled flocks, yea the reprefentations of a general 
affembly itfelf, were contemned and defpifed. Every 
thing facred muft bow down at the feet of a party; 
the holinefs and happinefs of mankind be facrificed 
to their views; and the drunkard, the fornicator, and 
the extortioner, triumphed over bleeding Zion, becaufe 
they were faithful abettors of the ruling powers. The 
memorable revolution has ftruck off thefe intolerable 
fetters, and broken the antichriftian union which 
before fubfifted between church and ftate. And had 
there been no other advantage arifing from that glo- 
rious epoch, this itfelf, I believe, would have made 
ample compenfation for all the calamities of the war ; 


one happy confequence of which was the expulfion 


of moft of thofe hirelings, who * eat the fat, and 
clothed themfelves with the. wool, but ftrengthened 


not the difeafed,”” &c. The parochial churches in 
general being hereby vacant, our people were de- 
prived of the facraments through the greateft part of 
thefe ftates, and continue fo ftill. What method can 
we take in fo critical a junture? God has given us 
iuficient refourees in ourfelves; and, after mature de- 
liberation, we believe that we are called to-draw them 
forth. 

“ But what right have you to ordain ?”? The fame 
right as moft of the churches in Chriftendom; our or- 
dination, in its loweft view, being equal to any of the 
prefbyterian, as originating with three prefbyters of 
the church of England. ‘* But what right have you 
to exercife the Epifcopal office?’ To me the moft 
manifeft and clear. God has been pleafed to raife up, 
by Mr Wefley, in America and Europe, a numerous 
fociety well known by the name of Methodifis. The 
whole body have invariably efteemed this man as-their 
chief paftor under Chrift.” He has conftantly appoint- 
ed all their religious officers from the higheft to the 
loweft, by himfelf or his delegate. And we are fu'ly 
perfuaded there is no church office which he judges 
expedient for the welfare of the people entruited to 
his charge, but, as effential.to his. ftation, he has 
power to ordain. ‘ But, do not you break. the fuc- 
ceffion.?’? The uninterrupted fucceffion of bifhops 
is a point that has long been given up by-the moft 
able Proteftant defenders of epifeopacy. Bifhop Hoad- 
ley himfelf, in his celebrated controverfy with Dr-Ca- 
lamy, allows it to be unneceflary. His words are, 
‘To the 1 3th queftion I anfwey, that I think not-an un- 
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interrupted line of fucceffion of regularly ordained bi- Methodiftss 


fhops neceflary.’ Te alfo. grants the authenticity 
of the anecdote given us by St Jerom, which informs 
us, that the church of Alexandria had no regular fuc- 
ceflion from the time of St Mark the evangelift, the 
firft bifhop of that church, to the time of Dionyfius, 
a {pace of 200 years; but the college of prefbyters, 
on the death of a bifhop, eleéted another in his ftead. 
We are alfo informed, from the epiftle of St Clement 
to the Corinthians, written foon after the death of St 
Paul, a writer whofe works are next in precedence 
to the canon of feripture, and probably written by im- 
mediate infpiration, that the church of Corinth was 
then governed only by a college of Prefbyters. And 
from the epiltle of Polycarp to the church of Philip- 
pi, written in 116, we alfo find that the Chriftian 
Philippians were then governed only by a college of 
Prefbyters. So that the primitive Chriftians were fo 
far from efteeming the regular fucceffion as effential 
to the conftitution of a Chriftian church, that, in fome 
inftances, epifcopacy itfelf was wholly omitted.” 

Such was the defence urged by Mr Wefley for this 
extraordinary affumption of epifcopal powers : a con- 
duct, however, of which he afterwards repented, 
as tending to make a final feparation betwixt his fol- 
lowers and the church of England. Yet it does not 
appear that this had any bad effect on the minds of 
his American brethren ; for Dr Coke, on his arrival 
on the weftern continent, found the focieties numerous 
and flourifhing. His firft efforts were dire@ted againtt- 
the flave-trade; and not only the abolition of that: 
traffic, but the releafe of all thofe who were actually 
flaves at the time, feem to have been his favourite ob- 
jects. By interfering in this matter, however, per- 
haps with too much zeal, he involved himfelf in dan- 
ger. Some riots took place, and a lady offered the 
mob 50 guineas if they would give the Door 100 
lafhes. ‘This piece of difcipline would ‘have been in- 
flicted, had it not been for the interpofition of a fturdy 
colonel; and the Doétor had not only the fatisfaétion 
of efcaping the intended punifhment, but of feeing 
his.doétrine fo far attended to, that fome flaves were 
emancipated. 

Mr Hanfon, in his Memoirs of Mr Wefley, obferves, . 
that “ the coloniits, in the infancy of Methodifm, 
conducted themfelves with more propriety than the 
Englifh. There was little or no perfecution; nor any - 
thing like a riot, ‘except in one or two inftances which 
have been mentioned as the confequence of the ani- 
madverfions on flavery ; and even thefe were producs 
tive of no mifchief. Not a creature was materially: 
injured; no bones were broken, nor any lives loft;. 
which was not the cafe in this country. Here many 
thoufands of innocent people were fubje&ed to the 
grofleft indignities, and feveral were eventually facri- 
ficed to the fury of their perfecutors. ; 

‘¢ While we commend the Americans for their be- 
haviour in ppofition to the brutality of Englith mobs. 
it may be proper to inquire into the fources of this 
diftinéiion. Something of this may have arifen from: 
fimilarity of fentiment. The Americans, from the Grft 
beginnings of. colonization, had been: accuftomed to 
the doctrines of the eld puritans and nonconformitts,. 
which in many refpects have a near-affinity: to the Me-- 
thodiltic tenets, ‘Lhe origin of Methodifm in Ame-- 
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ers, with thofe ridiculous effe&s with which it was 
accompanied in thefe kingdoms. Moit of the preach- 
ers, who went over to the continent, having laboured 
for fome years in Europe previous to their having 
crofled the water, had exhaufted their wild-fire; fo 
that their difcourfes were more fcriptural and rational 
than thofe of the primitive Methodifts.. Another 
reafon may be found in the education of the Ameri- 
cans. As a people, they are better cultivated than 
the body of the Englith ; they are chiefly compofed 
of merchants and a refpeCtable yeomanry: and there 
is but a {mall proportion of that clafs fo fuperabun- 
dant here which we diftinguifh by the name of mod. 

«« The only exception we have heard, to their ex- 
emption from the extravagancies which in this coun- 
try marked the infancy of Methodifm, is a cuftom 
they have introduced in Maryland and Virginia. Fre- 
quently, at the conclufion of a fermon, the whole 
congregation begin to pray and to praife God aloud. 
The uproar which this muft create may eafily be con- 
ceived. Some, we are told, are great admirers of this 
{pecies of enthufiafm, in which every man is his own 
minifter, and one fings and another prays, with the 
moft difcordant devotion. But we will not dignify 
fuch indecency with fuch a name. Its proper appel- 
lation is fanatici/m. We hope, that, for the future, 
religion will never appear in this country under fo 


- odious a form; and greatly is it to be lamented, that, 


among the friends of Chriftianity, any fuch abfurdi- 
ties fhould arife, to furnifh infidels with occafions of 
triumph.”? 

Our author informs us, that the occupation of the 
Methodiit preachers in America was very laborious. 
In the courfe of the day they frequently rode 20 or 
30 miles, preaching twice or thrice, and fometimes 
to coniiderable congregations. Notwithftanding this 
labour, however, few or none of them ever thought 
of returning to Britain. Several reafons may be af- 
figned for the pleafure they took in this laborious ex- 
ercife. ‘Their excurfions (fays Mr Hanfon) thro’ 
immenfe forefts abounding in trees of all forts and 
fizes, were often highly romantic. Innumerable ri- 
vers and falls of water; viftas opening to the view, 
in contraft with the uncultivated wild; deer now 
fhooting acrofs the road, and now fcouring through 
the woods, while the eye was frequently relieved by 
the appearance of orchards and plantations, and the 
houfes of gentlemen and farmers peeping through the 
trees; formed a fcenery fo various and pi¢turefque, 
as to produce a variety of refleGtion, and prefent, we 
will not fay to a philofophic eye, but to the mind 
of every reafonable creature, the moft fublime and 
agreeable images. 

“‘ Their worfhip partook of the general fimplicity. It 
was frequently conducted in the open air. The woods 
refounded to the veice of the preacher, or to the 
finging of his numerous congregations ; while their 
horfes, faftened to the trees, formed a fingular addi- 
tion tothe folemnity. It was indeed a ftriking pic- 
ture; and might naturally imprefs the mind with a 
retrofpet of the antediluvian days, when the hills 
and valleys re-echoed the patriarchal devotions, and 
a Seth or an Enoch, in the fhadow of a projeGing 
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of righteoufnefs to the people.” 

The American hofpitality is fuppofed by Mr Han- 
fon to have been another reafon for the affiduity of the 
Methodift teachers, as well as the confcioufnefs of 
being well employed, and the fatisfaGtion refulting 
from confiderations of public utility. As many of 
the preachers were men of fervent piety, this reflec- 
tion would have its full weight ; and the inftruction 
of the ignorant and the reformation of the profligate 
would -be confidered as the beft recompence of their 
labours. Spreading themfelves through the continent, 
they took in Nova Scotia, Georgia, with the princi- 
pal places in both Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennfylvania, New Jerfey, and New York; 
numbering upwards of 43,000 members of their fo- 
ciety, exclufive of about 80 itinerants, and a con- 
fiderable number of local preachers, who took no cir- 
cuits, but affifled occafionally in the neighbourhood 
of their refpective refidence. 

The large and expenfive buildings which, the co- 
lonifts have erected for public worfhip, almoft exceed 
credibility ; and feveral colleges are founded for the 
inftruGtion of youth. How far the propofed plan of 
uniting genuine religion and exteniive learning will 
be carried into execution, time only can difcover. It 
mutt materially depend on the character of the pre- 
fidents and tutors, and the provifion that fhall be made 
for their fupport. Men of real erudition will never 
be procured at low falaries; and it is in vain to at- 
tempt eftablifhments of this fort without a liberal pro- 
vifion for the profeflors in every branch of fcience. 
Two of thefe places are called Cokefbury and Wefley 
Colleges. Tow they are endowed, or whether they 
propofe to obtain authority to confer degrees, we are 
not informed. But perhaps they are rather fchools 
than colleges ; which indeed is a circumftance to be 
wifhed, as good grammar-fchools are of the utmoft 
fervice to the progrefs of literature. 

The great fuccefs which attended the Methoditt 
preachers in America naturally determined Mr Wef- 
ley to try the Weft India iflands. ‘The Moravians 
had already attempted to eftablifh their principles in 
fome of thefe iflands; and in 1786 fome preachers 
were fent from the Methediits in England to the Weft 
Indies. In many of thefethey met with fuccefs. So- 
cleties were formed in Barbadoes, St Vincent’s, Do- 
minica, St Chriitopher’s, Nevis, Antigua, St Eutta- 
tius, Tortola, and St Croix, amounting in all to near 
5000 perfons. At this time the whole number of 
Methodifts in America and the Weft Indies amounted 
to about 48,302. ‘Thefe focieties contift both of 
whites and blacks: on the continent they were moftly 
whites, but in the iflands negroes. ‘ But it is to 
be obferved (fays Mr Hanfon) that the fubjeGion of 
the negroes, and the obedience in which they are 
trained, muft inculcate a docility peculiarly favour- 
able to the purpofes of a miffion.”? Some of the mif- 
fionaries went alfo to St Vincent’s, where they met 
with fome fuccefs, and have eftablifhed fome fchools, 
in which their children are carefully inftructed in the 
principles of religion. 

“< In January 1789 (fays our author), Dr Coke 
paid.a vilit to Jamaica, and gave them feveral fer, 
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ed here, as wellasin the other iflands, which will pro- 
bably be the cafe, it is hoped it will be the means of 
correcting one vice at leaft, and that is duelling; a 
favage relict of Gothic barbarity, by which all the 
iflands have for many years been diftinguifhed. Per- 
haps too it will give fome check to the f{pirit of lu- 
xury and diffipation ; and teach the planters, if it be 
found impracticable to emancipate their flaves, at leaft 
to treat them with humanity.” 

It has been debated among the leading men of the 

Aethodiftical profeflion, whether the caufe might not 
be ferved by fending miffionaries to the Eaft Indies 
and.to Africa; but thefe projeés were dropped, as 
there was no invitation, nor any profpe@ of fuccefs 
if it had been adopted. A miffion has been formed 
to the new fettlement called Kentucky, on the confines 
of the Indian territories, near the Miffifippi. The 
danger of the miffionaries at the time they undertook 
this fervice was certainly very great; yet fuch was 
their zeal for the caufe, that they voluntarily offered 
themfelves: but we are not yet informed what fuc- 
cefs they have met with. 

While Methodifm was thus making rapid progrefs 
in America, its teachers were equally indefatigable 
in Britain. A moft remarkable particular, however, 
occurs with regard to Mr Wefley himfelf; for though 
he had gone to Georgia, as has been already related, 
to convert the Indians to Chriftianity, yet on his re- 
turn to England in 1728, he took it into his head 
that he, their teacher, was not yet converted: the rea- 
fon was, that ne had not the faith of aflurance. This, 
however, was not long wanting. He arrived in Eng- 


land on the firft day of February, and was bleft with 


the affurance on the fixth of March following. ‘I‘his 
was immediately announced to the public; and the 
gonfequence, if we may believe him, was, that God 
then began to work by his miniftry, which he had 
not done before. Being joined by one Kinchin, a 
fellow of Corpus, they travelled to Manchefter, Holms 
Chapel, Newcaitle in Staffordfhire, and other places, 
where they preached, exhorted, and converfed on re- 
ligious fubjects, in public-houfes, ftables, &c. fome- 
times meeting with fuccefs and fometimes not. Du- 
ving this peregrination Mr Wefley certainly difplaye 

a great deal of fuperftition, which we muft undeubt- 
edly fuppofe to have been communicated to his hear- 
ers, and to have caufed them ad on many occatfions 
ma very ridiculous manner. An inilance follows :-— 
*¢ The next day (fays he), March 11th, we dined 
at Birmingham, and, foon after we left it, were re- 
proved for our negligence there (in letting thofe who 
attended us go without either exhortation or inftruc- 
tion) by a fevere fhower of hail!’? About the lat- 
ter end of March or beginning of April he and his 
companion began to pray extempore. leaving off en- 
tirely the forms of the church of England, to which 
he had formerly been fo devoted. The do@trine of 
inftantaneous converfion, which his imagination had 
fuggefted to him as a work performed on himfelf, 
was greedily received by fome of his hearers, and all 
the converts to the new doctrine confirmed themfelves, 
and contributed greatly to perfuade others by decla- 
rations of their experiences as they callgd them; how- 
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ever, though a knowledge of the faving affurance had Methodiftes 
been given on March 6th, he does not date his cone ——y—=e# 


verfion fooner than May 24th of the-fame year. 

This new doctrine of an inftantaneous, and in fa& 
miraculous impulfe, though greatly relidhed by the 
enthufialtical part of the fociety, was very much dif- 
liked by others, particularly Mr Charles Wefley his 
brother, who warned him ot the mifchief he was do- 
ing; though he himiclf was foon converted, and, 
what is very aftonifhing, two days before John Wef- 
ley himfelf. The particulars related of thefe mira- 
cilous converfions are truly difgraceful, and could not 
but bring into contempt the fociety which confiited 
of iuch enthufiafts. ‘* Many (fays Mr Hanfon) are 
reprefented as falling fuddenly to the ground, ‘in hore 
ror and agony not to be conceived, and rifing ayain 
with equal exprefiions of peace and confolation.”—~ 
‘Their converfions were ulualiy attended with thefe 
violent fymptoms; and, for icveral years, few meet- 
ings occurred where Mr Wefley prelided, without one 
or more initances of the lame kind. It was not pof- 
fible that fuch tranfactions thould pafs without notice. 
The confufion that too often prevailed, the emotions 
of the perfons affected, and the exultations of the reft, 
which were feverally animadverted upon, gave great 
and general offence. Many infiited, that it muit ei- 
ther be occafiuned by the heat of the rooms, and 
the agitation of the animal ipirits under diicourfes 
of the moft alarming nature ; or that it was mere are 
tifice and hypocrily. 
~ In the mean time, two of the fons of a Mrs Hut- 
ton in London, happening to become converts to the 
new doctrine, this lady was fo much offended, that 
fhe wrote to Mr Samuel Wefley, intorming him, that 
fhe was of opinion his brother John had ioit his 
fenfes; and requelting, that the next time he came 
to his houfe, he, Mr Samuel, would cither confine or 
convert him. All that could be done, however, to 
prevent the progrefs of the new doctrine was iniuf- 
ficient ; and the firtt Methodilt fociety was formed in 
London, on the tirft of May 1738, when about 50 
agreed to meet together once a-weck for free convers 
fation, begun and ended with flinging and prayer. 

All this time, however, it feems that the convers 
fion of Mr Wefley was tar from being fo complete as 
that of many of his hearers. He had preached and 
converted others, while he himfelf was abfolutely un- 
converted. ‘l'he knowledge of the true faving faith 
was only revealed to him on the 6th of March, and 
he did not experience its power till the 24th of Mays 
and even after this, his doubts and fears were {till fo 
great, that on the 13th of June he undertook a voy- 
age to\Germany, where, in the company of Count 
Zinzendorff, his faith feems to have been thoroughly 
confirmed. ; 

On Mr Wefley’s return, September 16th, 1738, 
he applied himfelf with the greateft afliduity and fuc- 
cefs to the propagation of his doGtrine. Multitudes 
of converts were made in various parts of the king- 
dom ; and the reproaches poured upon him by his 
opponents, feemed to have rendered his zeal more fer- 
vent if poffible than before. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that fome of his old friends were now fo much 
offended with his condu@. or his principles, that they 
abfolutely refufed to keep company with him. His 
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lifts. original plan feems to have been, to make an union 


of clergymen, and difleminate his principles by their 
means, But in this he fucceeded fo ill, that in a letter 
written in 1742, he wifhed for a clerical affiftant, 
were he only in deacons orders : but adds, ** I know 
of none fuch, who is willing to caft in his lot with 
us; and I fearce expect I fhall, becaufe 1 know 
how fa{t they are rivetted in the fervice of the devil 
and the world before they leave the univerfity.”’— 
Finding at laft that nothing could be done with them, 
he was obliged to have recourfe to lay preachers ; 
and eafily felefted thofe who appeared to have the 
greateft talents for prayer and exhortation in the pri- 
vate meetings appointed for that purpofe. ‘lhus he 
at once raifed himfelf to be the head of a fect ; as the 
lay-preachers willingly yielded obedience to him who 
had the advantages of {uperior learning and abilities, 
and was befides in orders as a clergyman; and this 
obedience he did not fail on every occafion to exact. 

If his doétrine had formerly given offence to the 
eftablifhed clergy, the appointment of lay preachers 
was reckoned much worfe ; and their being appointed 
without any form: of ordination whatever, which al- 
mott all of them were, fubjeCted them to contempt 
and reproach, which their want of learning, and very 
often of natural abilities, did not contribute to re- 
move. ‘Thus finding the churches fhut againft him 
and his followers, he was obliged to preach in the 
fields, and made his firft effay in this way on the fe- 
cond of April 1739, in the neighbourhood of Bri- 
ftol; Mr-Whitefield having fet him an example the 
day before. 

The fuccefs of thofe ignorant and itinerant preach- 
ers, with their abfurd and uncharitable difcourfes and 
behaviour, fo provoked their adverfaries, that a per- 
fecution was foon commenced againft them. Mr 
Welley himfelf was calumniated in the harfheft man- 
ner, being fometimes faid co be a Jefuit, fometimes 
an illiterate enthufiait, as the people took it into their 
heads. Many pretended to anfwer him in writing, 
without being able to do fo: the confequence was, 
that their deficiency of argument was fupplied by 
invective, and the moft fcandalous performances made 
their appearance. Some of the Englifh clergy fo 
far forgot themfelves as to inftigate the mob againit 
them, and the moft cruel outrages were committed 
upon them in various places. For fome time the 
perfecuted party adhered to the dodtrines of paffive 
obedience and non-refiflance, which their inhuman 
adverfaries did not fail to take the advantage of.— 
The lefs they were oppofed, the more infolent they 
became. The Methodifts were frequently in danger 
of their lives. Men, women with child, and even 
children, were knocked down and abufed with the 
fame undiftinguifhing fury. Houfes were ftripped of 
their furniture, vaft quantities of furniture carried off, 
feather-beds cut in pieces and ftrewed over the ftreets, 
feveral reputable people were forced into the army, 
&c. To the difgrace of magiftracy alfo it was found, 
that when application was made to the juftices of 
the peace, redrefs was commonly denied; nor was a 
flop put to thefe thameful proceedings without a royal 
mandate for the purpofe. 

From the year 1738 to 1747 Mr Wefley and his 
itinerants were employed in various parts of England, 
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In 1747 he went over to Dublin, where a foctety had Methodifts, 
been formed by one Mr Williams a clergyman.— ——v— 
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Here they proved fo fuccefsful, notwithftanding the 
f- 


‘number of Papifts, and the violence of their other op-= 


ponents, that in 1750 they had ere&ted meeting. 
houfes in every part of the kingdom, and had formed 
29 circuits, which employed 67 itinerants, befides a 
confiderable number of local preachers. An invita- 
tion was given to Mr Wefley, in 1751, to vifit Scot- 
land, by an officer in quarters at Muffelburgh. He 
accordingly took a journey thither the fame year} 
but left the place, after preaching in it once or t'vice, 
In 1753 he returned to Scotland, and vifited Glaf. 
gow. Societies were at length formed in that city, 
as well as at Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inver- 
nefs, and a few other places: but his,fuccefs was by 
no means equal to what it had been in other parts ; 


-for in 1790 the number of circuits in Scotland was 


no more than eight, which were fupplied by 20 iti- 
nerants. 

Mr Whitefield, the other great labourer in the 
vineyard, was equally indefatigable, and probably 
more fuccefsful than Mr Wefley. Before entering 
into orders, he had formed a fociety of religious per- 
fons at Gloucefter: here he preached his firft fermon 
on the Neceflity and Benefit of Religious Society } 
here he became extremely popular, as well as at 
Briftol and London, while preparing to fet fail for 
Georgia for the firft time ; and in all places to which 
he came, large collections were made for the poor. 
He maintained the fame doétrine with Mr Wefley 
as to the new birth; which likewife gave offence to 
the clergy when delivered by him, as it had done with 
Mr Wefley. In the various intervals of his voyages 
to America, ‘he employed himfelf with the very fame 
affiduity in Britain and in Ireland, which we have al- 
ready taken notice of in the weftern continent. His 
{nccefs was every where prodigious. In 1741 he was 
invited to Scotland, and preached his’ firit fermon 
there at ‘Dunfermline. From thence he went to E- 
dinburgh, and preached in feveral of the eftablithed 
churches, but differed with Meflrs Ralph and Ebene- 
zer Erikines; fo that he, as well as Mr Welley, pro- 
ved unfuccefsful in forming a coalition with any other 
religious party. In the private way, however, his 
fuccefs was very confiderable, at Edinburgh, Glaf. 
gow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and other places. In 1742 
he paid a fecond vifit to Scotland, and a third 
one in 1748. In 175: he vilited Ireland for the 
firft time; and preached to great multitudes, without 
being molefted, even in places where others had been 
mobbed. From thence he returned to Scotland the fame 
year, and fpeaks in very favourable terms of the at- 
tention the people there paid te their bibles In 
1752 and 1753 he again vilited the fame kingdom, and 
the laft time diftinguifhed himfelf by preaching againft 
the playhoufe in Glafgow. In 1755 he returned; 
and by his animated difcourfes at Edinburgh againit 
Popery and arbitrary power, was owned to have con- 
tributed very much to the increafe of courage and 
loyalty in this.country. Next year he again vifited the 
Scottifh capital during the time that the General Af 
fembly fat, and his fermons were attended by feveral 
of the members. At Glafgow he made a large col- 
leCtion for the poor of that city, and from thence’ took 
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"Methodifts.a voyage to Ireland. . He was received with the ufual 
hey" affection by the lower claffes of Proteftants; but the 


‘Fiflory of 
“Methodifm, 
4c. 


-cluded in the general name of Methodifls. 


Popith rabble, exafperated at his fuccefs, almoft mur- 
dered him with ttones. After pafling through a great 


part of Ireland, wifiting England and Wales, he paid 


another vifit to Scotland, where four clergymen now 
lent him their pulpits. His laft vifit was in the fum- 
mer of 1758, where his congregations were as large 
as ever; and it is to his endeavours ptincipally that 
we are. to afcribe the great number of Methoditt fo- 
cieties now exifting in Scotland. 

With regard to the religious principles of the Me- 
thodilts, we cannot enter into any particular detail ; 
neither indeed are there any doétrines peculiar to all 
included under that name, except the fingle one 
of falvation by faith without works. In March 
1741, .Mr Whitefield being returned to Eng- 
land, entirely feparated from Mr Wefley and his 


: friends, -** becaufe he did not hold the decrees.’’— 
-Here was the firft breach, which warm men perfuad- 
-ed Mr. Whitefield to make, ‘merely for a difference of 


Thofe indeed who believed univerfal re- 


opinion. 


‘demption, had no defire at all to feparate : but thofe 
-who held particular redemption, would not hear of 
-any accommodation, being determined to have no 
-fellowfhip with men that ‘* were in fuch dangerous 
errors.”” 


So there were now two forts of Methoditts 
fo called; thofe for particular, and thofe for general, 
redemption. 

Not many years paffed, before William Cudworth 
and James Relly feparated from Mr Whitefield — 
Thefe were properly Antinomians, abfolute avowed 
enemies to the law of God, which they never preach- 
ed or profeifed to preach, but termed all Legals who 


did. With them, preaching the law was an abomina- 


tion. ‘They had nothing to do with the law. They 
would preach Chrift, as they called it; but without 
one word either of holinefs or good works. Yet 
thefe were ftill denominated Methodiffs, although dif- 
fering from Mr Whitefield both in judgment and 
practice, abundantly more than Mr Whitefield did 
from Mr Welfley. 

In the mean time, Mr Venn and Mr Romaine be- 
gan to be {fpoken of; and not long after Mr Madan 
and Mr Berridge, with a few other clergymen, who, 
although they had no connection with each other, 
yet preaching falvation by faith, and endeavouring to 
live accordingly, to be Bible-Chriftians, were foon in- 
And fo 
indeed were all others who preached falvation by 
faith, and- appeared more ferious than their neigh- 
bours. Some of thefe were quite. regular in their 
manner of preaching: fome were quite irregular, 
(though not by choice; but neceflity was laid upon 
them, they muft preach irregularly, or not at all) : 
and others were between both; regular in moit, tho’ 
not in all particulars. , ! 

In 1762, George Bell and a few other perfons be- 
gan to {peak great words. In the latter end of the 
year they foretold that the world would be at an end 
on the 28th of February. Mr Wefley, with whom 
they were then connected, withftood them both in 
public and private. This they would not endure: 


fo, in January and February 1763, they feparated from 
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ley’s preachers, 
rents, even the wildeft enthufiafts among them, go 
under the general name of Methodiffs, and fo bring 
a {candal upon thofe with whom they have no connec- 
tion, 

At prefent, thofe who remain with Mr Wefley 
are moftly Church-of-England men. They love her 
articles, her homilies, her liturgy, her difcipline, and 
unwillingly vary from itin any inftance. Meantime, all 
who preach among them declare, we are al/ by nature chil- 
dren of wrath, but by grace we are faved through faith ; 
faved from both the guilt and from the power of fin. 
They endeavour to live according to what they preach, 
to be plain Bible-Chrittians; and. they meet toge- 
ther at convenient times, to encourage one another 
therein. They tenderly love many that are Calvinitts, 
though they do not love their opinions. Yea, they 
love the Antinomians themfelves; but it is with a 
love of compaffion only, for they hate their do¢trines 
with a perfect hatred; they abhor them as they do 
hell-fire: being convinced nothing can fo effeCually 
deftroy all faith, all holinefs, and all good works. 

We fhall conclude this article with the words of 
Mr Hanfon, which muft certainly be accounted jutt, 
whatever objections may be made to fome parts of the 
principles or behaviour of the Methcditts. “*If they pof- 
fefs not much knowledge, which, however, we do not 
know to be the cafe, it is at leaft certain, they are net 
deficient in zeal: and without any paffionate defire to 
imitate their example, we may at leaft commend their 
endeavours for the general good. Every good man 
will contemplate with pleafure the operagion of the 
{pirit of reformation, whether foreign or domettic ; 
and will rejoice in every attempt to propagate Chri- 
{tianity in the barbarous parts of the world: An 
attempt which, if in any tolerable degree fuccefsful, 
will do infinitely more for their civilization and hap-. 
pinefs, than all the united energies of thofe boatted 
benefa€tors of mankind, the philofophic infidels.” 

Mertuonists ( Methodici), in the hiftory of medi- 
cine, a fect of ancient phyficians, who reduced the 
whole art of healing to a few common principles or ap- 
pearances. The Methodilts were the followers of 
Theffalus ; whence they were alfo called Thefalice. 
They were ftrenuoufly oppofed by Galen in feveral of 
his writings ; who fcrupled not to affert, that the me- 
thodical herefy ruined every thing that was good in 
the art. 

‘Quincy miftakenly ufes Methodifs ( Methodici) for 
thofe phyficians who adhere to the dodtrine of Galen, 
and the fchools ; and who cure with bleeding, purges, 
&c. duly applied according to the fymptoms, circum- 
ftances, &c. in oppofition to empirics and chemitts, 
who ufe violent medicines, and pretended fecrets or 
noftrums. 

METHODIUS, a father of the church, bifhop of 
Olympus or Patara in Lycia, and afterward of ‘Tyre 
in Paleftine, fuffered martyrdom at Chalcis in Greece 
towards the end of Dioclefian’s perfecution in the year 
302. He compofed many works in a clear and ela- 
borate ftyle, which were extant in Jerome’s time. Fa- 
ther Combefis colleéted feveral confiderable fragments 
of this writer, cited by Epiphanius, Photius, and 

others 
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lah others; and printed them with notes of his own, toge- 


ther with the works of Amphilochiys, and Andreas 
Cretenfis, in folio, Paris 1644. 4 

METHUSELAH, the fon of Enoch and father 
of Lamech, was born in the year of the world 687, 
begat Lamech in 874, and died in 1656, being the 
very year of the deluge, at the age of 969, which is 
the greateft age that has been attained to by any mor- 
tal man upon earth (Gen. v. 21, 22, &c.) According 
to the text of the feptuagint, Methufelah mutt have 
lived 14 years after the deluge; and according to 
other copies, he died fix years before it: but it is ge- 
nerally agreed on, that thefe copies, as well as the 
feptuagint, are corrupted in this place. 

METHYMNA (ane. geog.), a town of the ifland 
of Lefbos. It was the fecond city of the ifland in 
greatnels, population, and opulence. Its territory was 
fruitful, and the wines it produced excellent. It was 
the native place of Theophraftus, and of Arion the 
mufician. When the whole ifland of Lefbos revolted 
from the power of the Athenians, Methymna alone 
remained firm to its ancient allies. 

METIUS (James), of Alcmaer, in Holland, the 
inventor of telefcopes with glaffes, one of which he 
prefented to the States-General in 1609. ‘Tubes, ex- 
tended, by uniting them, to a great length, were 
known to the ancients; but Metius was the firft who 
added glaffes, aad he was indebted to chance for the 
difcovery : he had frequently obferved fome fchool- 
boys playing upon the ice, who made ufe of their co- 
py books rolled up in the fhape of tubes, to look at 
each other, to which they fometimes added pieces of 
ice at each end, to view diftant objects: this led him 
to the invention of optic glaffes. 

METO, a famous mathematician of Athens, 432 
B. C. publithed his uneadecaloride, that is, his “ Cy- 
cle of Ninteen Years,”’ by which he endeavoured to 
adjuit the courfe of the fun to that of the moon, and 
tormake the folar and lunar years begin at the fame 
pornt or time. 

METGEICI, a name given by the Athenians to 
fuch as had their fixed habitations in Attica, though 
foreigners by birth. The meteci.were admitted by the 
council of Areopagus, and entered in the public re- 
gilter. They differed both from the zoe: and Zeva3 
becaufe the polite or ‘ citizens’? were freemen of A- 
thens, and the xeni or * f{trangers’”’ had lodgings only 
for a fhort time ; whereas the meteci, though not free- 
men of “Athens, conftantly refided upon the {pot.whe- 
ther they had removed. 


METONYMY, in rhetoric, isa trope in which one. 


name is put for another, on account of the near relation 

there is between them. See Orarory, n° sa. 
METOPE, in architeGiure, is the interval or fquare 

{pace between the triglyphs of the Doric freeze, which 


among the ancients ufed to be painted or adorned with 


fearved work, reprefenting the heads of oxen or uten- 
fils ufed in facrifices. 

ME'TOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing 
la. perfon’s difpofitions and manners by viewing the 
traces aud lines in the face. Ciro Spontoni, who has 


Written exprefsly on metopofcopy, fays, that feven lines 
are examined in the forehead, and that each line is 


confidered as having its particular planet: the firit is. 
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the line of Saturn, the fecond of Jupiter, the third of 
Mars, &c. Metopofcopy is only a branch of phy- 
fiognomy, which founds its conjeCtures on all the parts 
of the body. 

METRE, «rp, in poetry, a fyftem of feet of a 
juft length, 

The different metres in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or 
the long and fhort fyllables: thus hexameter, penta- 
meter, iambic, fapphic verfes, &c. confift of different 
metres or meafures. See Hexamerer,. 

The Englithverfes, the metres are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new form that he pleafes. The moft ufual are the 
heroic, generally confifting of five long and five fhort 
fyllables, and verfes of four feet, and of three feet, and 
a cefura or fingle fyllable. 

The ancients, by varioufly combining and tranfpo- 
fing their quantities, made a vaft variety of different 
meafures, by forming fpondess, &c. of different feet. 
See Poetry. 

METRETES, a Grecian meafure, containing fome- 
thing more than nine Englifh gallons. See Mra- 
SURE. 

METRICAL verszs, are thofe confifting of-a 
determinate number of long and fhort fyllables ; as 
thofe of the Greek and Latin poets.—Capellus ob- 
ferves, that the genius of the Hebrew language is in- 
compatible with metrical poetry. 

METRODORUS, a Greek phyfician, born at. 
Chios, was the difciple of Democritus the philofopher, . 
and the matter of Hippocrates the phyfician and A- 
naxarchus the philofopher. He maintained that the 
univerfe is infinite and eternal: but his works are loft, 
He lived about.444 B. C. 

METROCOMIA {from uninp mother, and nesen town 


or village), a term in the ancient church-hiftory, figni- 


fying “a borough or village that had other villages « 


under its jurifdiction.’’—W hat a metropolis was among’ - 
cities, a metrocomia was among country towns. ‘The 
ancient metrocomia had each its choriepifcopus.or rural 
dean, and here was his fee or refidence.. See Mzrxo- 
POLIS and CHoRIEPISCOPUS. 


METRONOMII, the name given by the Athe. 


nians to five officers in the city and ten in the piraus, 


whofe duty it was to infpeét all forts of meafures ex- 
cept thofe of corns. The pireus was the greateft mart. 
in Attica. 


METROPOLIS (from-wxrrp mother, and 7ors city), , 


the capital of a country or province; or the. principal 
city, and as it were mother of.all the re. 

The term merropotis is alfo applied to archiepif- 
copal churches, and fometimes to the principal or mo- 
ther-church of a city. The. Roman empire haying - 
been divided into 13 diocefes and 120 provinces, each 


diocefe and each province had its metropolis or capi- - 


Fo 


tal city, where the. praconful had his retidence. 
this civil divifion the ecclefiaflical was a%pcrwards ad- 
apted,. and the bithop of the capital city had the di- 
rection of affairs, and. the pre-eminence over all the 
bifhops-of the province.. His refideace in the. metro- . 
polis gave him the title of metropolitan. his ereétion : 


of metropolitans is referred to the end of the third : 


century, and was confirmed by. the council of Nice. 


AX 


Metre 
I} 


etropoliss - 


Sed 


Metulum 
iI 
Meulen. 
man eae 


Mor. Uv 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his fuf. 
fragans; and appeals from fentences pafled by the fuf- 
fragans are preferred to the metropolitan. 
Merrroports (anc. geog.), a town of Acarnania, a 
little to the fouth of Stratos.—Another, of Lydia; fi- 
tuated between Colophon and Priene, near the Caytter. 
—A third, of Phrygia; facred to the mother of the 
gods, who was here worfhipped.—A foutth Me- 
tropolis of Eitiotis, a diftri@ in Theffaly, to the eaft 
of Gomphi, and the laft town of that diftrié.  Me- 


“tropolite, the people. 


METULUM (anc. geog.), a confiderable city of 
Libumia, at the fiege of which OGavius Cefar was 
wounded Said to be the metropolis, and fituated gn 
two eminences, interfected by a valley (Appian.) Now 
generally thought to be Metling in Carniola. E. Long. 
16. N. Lat. 46. 5. 

METZ, an ancient, large, and ftrong town of 
France, and capital of the territory of Meffin, with a 
citadel, a parliament, and a bifhop’s fee, whole bifhop 
affumes the title of a prince of the empire. The ca- 
thedral church is one of the fineft in Europe, and the 
fquare called Co/lin and the houfe of the governor are 
worth feeing. "The Jews live in a part of the town by 
themfelves, where they have a fynagogue. The fweet- 
meats they make here are in high efteem. It is feated 
at the confluence of the rivers Mofelle and Seille. E. 
Long. 6. 16. N. Lat. 49. 7- 

METZU (Gabriel), an eminent painter, was born 
at Leyden in 1615. His fubjects were ufually taken 


from low life; but they were all defigned after nature, 
and furprifingly well reprefented; fuch as women fel- 
ling fifa, fowls, or hares ; fick perfons attended by 
the doétor; chemifts in their laboratories; dead game, 


painters rooms, fhops, and drawing f{c.sols hung with 
prints and pictures ; all which fubje&ts he compofed 
well, and finifhed them with extreme neatnefs, as he 
likewife did his portraits. He fpent a great deal of 
time on his_piftures, which has occalioned their fear- 
city and dearnefs at this time ; and befides, it is con- 
fidently faid, the Dutch prevent their being carried 
out of their own country, as much as poflible. So that 
thofe paintings of Metzu, which are fometimes feen in 
the colleGions of our kingdoms, are either obtained 
by chance, or purchafed at large prices. Though it 
ought alfo to. be remembered, that the value fet upon 
the works of this mafter throughout Holland and 
Flanders, has induced feveral painters to endeavour 
at imitating and copying his works, which having 
gradually circulated abroad and being a little mellow- 
ed by time, are now called originals. He died in 
1658. 

MEVANIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Cifap- 
penine Umbria ; feated at the confluence of the Tina 
and Clitumaous, on the Via Flaminia, famous for its 
herds of white cattle brought up there for facrifice; 
the white colour faid to be owing to the waters of the 
Clitumnus (Virgil). - Mevania was the country of Pro- 
pertius. Mevenates the people. Now faid to be Be- 
vagna, in the territory of the Pope. 

MEULEN (Anthony Francis Vander), painter of 
battles, &c. was born at Bruflels in 1634; and was a 
difciple of Peter Sneyers, a battle-painter of confi- 
derable note. Some of his compofitions happening to 
be carried to Paris, were fhown to M. Colbert ; who 
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foon difcerned the abilities of Vander Meulen, and by % 
his generous offers induced him to leave his native 
city and fettle at Paris. Here he was employed by 
Louis XIV.-and had an appointment of 2000 livres 
penfion, befide being paid for his work. He attended 
that monarch in moft of his expeditions in the field, 
and defigned on the fpot-the fieges, attacks, encamp- 
ments, and marches, of the king’s armies, alfo the 
views of thofe cities and towns memorable by any 
degree of fuccefs; and from thofe fketches he com- 
pofed the paintings, which were intended to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of thofe military exploits. He 
died in 1690. The principal works of this matter 
are at Verfailles and Marli; but many of his eafel 
pictures are difperfed through England, France, and 
Flanders. 

MEURSIUS (John), a learned and laborious wri- 
ter, born at Lofdun, near the Hague, in 1579. He 
early difcovered a fondnefs for polite literature and the 
feiences ; and went to ftudy the law at Orleans with 
the fon of Barneveldt, whom he accompanied in his 
travels. In 1610 he was made profeffor of hiitory at 
Leyden, and afterwards Greek profeffor. In the fol. 
lowing year, the magiftrates of the United Provinces 
proved how high their opinion was of his abilities, by 
fixing on him to write the hiftory of hig country. 
Meurfius married in the yeur 1612. His wife, Anna 
Catherina Bilberbeccia, defcended from a very ancient 
and noble family in Angermond a city of Pomerania, 
poffeffled many amiable qualities, and rendered his do- 
mettic life remarkably happy, while he difcharged the 
duties of his profeflorfhip with an affiduity equal to his 
abilities. At the fame time the republic of letters did 
not lofe the advantages to be derived from his labours; 
for during the fourteen years of his refidence at Ley- 
den, the works which he publifhed were more nume- 
rous than thofe which had been prefented to the world 
by the whole body of profeffors: from the original 
foundation of the univerfity in 1575. 

Meurfius’s writings had now difleminated his repue 
tation in every part of Europe ; nor had the fame of G 
his diligence and talents as a profeflor {pread with lefs | 
rapidity. In fo high a rank, indeed, did he ftand 
among his literary contemporaries, that Chriftian IV. 
king of Denmark conferred on him the place of hi- 
{toriographer royal, and invited him to undertake the 
profefforthip of hiftory and politics in the academy of ~ 
Sora, which was founded by King Frederick II. al+ — 
though the revival of its honours and dignities may be 
dated from this period, when it feemed to be again 
founded under the aufpices of Chriftian IV. Meurfius | 
and his family left Leyden inthe year 1635. On his 4 
arrival at Sora, he was received with the moit friendly 
tokens of regard by his Majelty and the Danifh nobi- | 
lity,-and more particularly by Chancellor Rofenkrantz, 
on whom he has beftowed very.ample praifes in one of 7 
his letters. Here he relided, equally beloved and ad- | 
mired, for above twelve years. is pupils were not 
very nunierous, but his exertions never relaxed. Thole 7 
hours likewife which were not devoted to the duties 7 
of his profefforfhip, he employed in revifing the works — 
of the ancients, and in philological difquilitions. 

His health was not much impaired by the intenfe- 1 
nefs of application; but in the year 1638 he had a7 
violent attack of the flone, from which .diforder he™ 
had © 
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Meurfius. had fuffered feverely before. In a letter to Voffius 


he thus defcribes his melancholy condition: The 
ftate of my health during the whole of the laft winter 
has been truly deplorable./ My fufferings from the 
ftone have been really dreadful. I have voided fo 
many, that the repeated difcharges brought on a wound 
which emitted blood for above four months. 1 was 
next attacked by a tertian fever, which increafed con- 
ftantly, and produced an univerfal laffitude of body, a 
dejection of f{pirits, and a total lofs of appetite. But, 
thank heaven, I have now in fome meafure reco- 
vered my ftrength, and gotten the better of thefe 
complaints.”” He recovered from this attack; but 
in the following year the diforder returned with re- 
doubled violence, and brought on a confumption which 
terminated his exiftence on the 20th day of September 
1639. He left behind him a fon who was named af- 
ter him, and one daughter. 

So mild-were thé difpofitions of Meurfius, that in 
all his writings he conftantly avoided literary difputes. 
He was fometimes unavoidably drawn into them; but 
conftantly endeavoured to promote a reconciliation, 
rather than widen any breach, by his replies to the 
attacks of his adverfaries. In his friendfhips he was 
firm and affeGtionate. Of his domettic life, whatever 
is known has been gathered from his letters. The 
fame eafy tranquillity feems to have attended him in 
every fituation. In his family he was particularly 
fortunate. In his fon, to whom he gave his own 
name, he feemed to behold his own youth renewed. 
The fame application, the fame eagernefs in the pur- 
fuit of knowledge, marked the condu& of this pro- 
mifing young man; who did not long furvive his fa- 
ther, but died foon. after he had recommended him- 
{elf to the notice of the learned world. by his publica- 
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falfely attributed to Meurfius; nor indeed are the Sa- 
tires with more reafon affigned to Aloifia Sigea, who 
was a Spanifh lady eminent for her piety and virtue. 
The real author of thefe infamous produétions was 
Weftrenius, an advocate at Copenhagen, who prohably 
affumed the name wf Meurfius, in order to thield him« 
felf from the difgrace which would naturally have at- 
tended the writer of fuch a performance. ‘Yo infure 
the fale of his book, however, might have been the 
principal view of Weftrenius. At any rate, fuch a 
conclufion may be fairly deduced from the difyuifed 
title, and from his defire that the world thould affix it 
to a charaéter fo diftinguifhed and refpe@table in almott 
every branch of various literature. 

MEW, Sea-mew, or Seaemall. See Larus. 

Winter-Mew, or Coddy-moddy, in ornithology. See 
Larus. 

MEWINGythe falling off or change of hair, feathers, 
fkin, horns, or other parts of animals, which happens 
in fome annually, in others only at certain flages of their 
lives : but the generality of beafts mew in the {pring’. 
An old hart cafts his horns fooner than a young one, 
which is commonly in the months of February and 
March, after which they begin to button in March or 
April: and as the fun grows ftrong, and the feafon of 
the year puts forth the fruits of the earth, fo their heads 
grow, and are fummed full by the middle of June. It 
is to be obferved, that if a hart be gelt before he has 
a head, he will never have any; and if he be gelt after 
he has a head, he will never caft his horns ; again, if 
he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, it will always be 
fo, without fraying or burnifhing. 

MEXICO, a province of the Spanith empire in 
America, once a celebrated kingdom, the moft pow- 
erful and civilized in the New World, 


tions. ‘They were only three in number; but difplayed 
fo much folid learning, that- they have been affigned 
to the father, John Meurfius, by Labbe Beughem and 


In former times the country now diftinguifhed by Bingdons 
the name of the Vale of Mexico, was called Anahuac, into which 
the reft of it being divided into the kingdoms of Mexi- Mexico was 
others. 


This miftake was occafioned as much by the 
fimilitude of their names, as bythe nature of theirworks, 
and their manner of treating philological fubjeéts. 

His works may be divided into four claffes, of which 
each might form a feparate volume if they were ever 
to be republifhed. Meurfius himfelf indeed, in one of 
his letters to Voffius, propofes fuch a divifion. From 
that epiftle, and from another which the younger 
Meurfius fent to G.I. Voffius, who ftrongly advifed 
him to republifh the whole of his father’s writings, 
and from the colle¢tions of his pofthumous works which 
have appeared from “Struvius, Grofchupfius, Moller, 
and fome others, a catalogue of his works might be 
formed. Some affiftance will alfo be derived from the 
indexes publifhed in their refpeGtive works, by Hank- 
ins, Deffelius, Wettenius, and Bartholinus. The plan 
which Meurfius recommends for publithing his works, 
is to infert in the firft volume all that he has written 
relative to Athens; in the fecond, his hiftorical pieces; 
in the third, his mifcellaneous differtationss and in the 
fourth, the various authors which he publifhed, with 
his notes and corrections. 

Before we conclude, one miftake with refpe& to 
this great {cholar, which prevails very generally, mutt 
be corrected. A feandalous and indecent work, which 
is intitled Meurfii elegantie |Latini fermonis, and has 
Aloyia Sigee Satyre Sotadice annexed to it, is very 
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2, Acolhuacan, Tlacopan, and Michuacan; the republicganciently 


of Tlaxcailan, Cholollan, Hluexotzinco, and fome other 
ftates. Of thefe the moft wefterly was Michuacan, 
which to the eaft and fouth had Mexico ; on the north 
the country of the Chichemecas, and fome other bar- 
barous nations 3 on the weft the lake of Chapallan, 
and fome independent tribes. It had four confiderable 
cities ; the capital being feated on the eaftern thore of 
a beautiful lake named Pazcuaro. The kingdom of 
Tlacopan lay betwixt Mexico and Michuacan, and 
was of very {mall extent ; its capital was feated on the 
weftern border of a lake called Tezcuco, four miles 
weftward of that of. Mexico. Acolhuacan was the 
moft extenfive as well as the moft ancient. It was 
bounded on the eaft by the republic of Tlaxcallan 3 on 
the fouth by a province of Mexico named Chalco 3; 
on the north by the country of the Huaxtecas ; and 
on the welt by other ftates of Mexico, terminating at 
the lake Tezcuco, Its length from fouth to north 
was fomewhat more than 200 miles, and its breadth 
about 603; it was very populous, and had a great 
many cities. On the eaftern bank of the lake of 
Tezcuco was fituated the capital of that territory, 15 
miles to the ealtward of that of Mexico; and no lefe 
celebrated for its antiquity than the politenefs and ci- 
vilization of its inhabitants. Tlaxcallan, or Tiafcala, 
a celebrated republic, had Acolhuacan to the weft 3 
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the republics of Cholollan and. Huexotzinco to the 
fouth ; and fome of the Mexican ftates on the north 
and eaft. It was but of {mall extent; not reaching 
more than 50 miles in length and 30 im breadth, Its 
capital ftood on the fide of a great mountain, about 
70 miles to the eaftward of Mexico. The kingdom 
‘of Mexico, though the moft modern, came at laft 
to be the moft extenfive of the whole. On the fouth 
and fouth-wett it extended as far as the Pacifie Ocean ; 
on the eaft it was bounded by the republics of ‘Tla- 
copan and Michuacan ; on the north by the country 
of the Huextacas; and on the north-weft by the 
country of the Chichemecas; the whole being com- 
prehended between the 1qth and 21ft degrees of north 
latitude, and between 271 and 283 of longitude, com- 
puted from the meridian of Ferro. 

If the origin of the nations on the eaftern continent 
is obfcure, that of the inhabitants of the weftern con- 
tinent is much more fo; and indeed, till very lately, 
the hiftory of every one of the American nations, till 
the arrival of the Spaniards, has been either. treat- 
ed as entirely fabulous, or very flightly touched 
upon by hiftorians, By the induftry of the Abbé 
Francefco Clavigero, however, we are now furnifhed 
with an account of the ancient kingdoms juft enu- 
merated; more full and authentic than could have 
been expected, confidering the difficulty there mult 
have been of procuring materials. 

According to this gentleman, it is undeniable that 
Mexico was firft peopled from the more northerly parts 
of the continent, which for many ages had been filled 
with inhabitants. Some have fuppofed, from the tra- 
ditions of the natives, and the difcovery of very large 
human fkeletons in many parts of New Spain, that 
this country was firft inhabited by giants: but though 
fimilar conjeétures and difcoveries have been. made in 
other countries, we are by no means warranted from 
thence to. conclude.that the whole human race were 


formerly of an immenfe fize ;. it being mot probable,. 


as our. author obferves, that the gigantic race were 
but a few individuals who lived at different times and 
in different nations. 

"The T'eltecans are the moft ancient Mexican nation 
of which we know any thing. They were expelled, 
as we are told, from their own country (fuppofed by 
Clavigero to. have been Tollan, to the northward of 
Mexico) in the year 472; and for fome time Ied a 
migratory and wandering life. In whatever place they 
determined to refide for any confiderable time, they 
ere&ted houfes-and cultivated the ground. Thus their 
migrations were extremely flow, and it was not till 
404 years after they fet out that they reached a place 
about 50 miles to the eaftward of the city of Mexico, 
where they fettled for 20 years, giving to their new 
place of refidence the name ef, Yollantzinco. From 
thence they proceeded about 40 miles farther to the 


weft, where they built a city called, from the name. 


of their country, Tollan, or Tula, 

The Toltecans, during their journeys, were conduét- 
ed by a number of chiefs ; who, by the time they ar- 
rived at Tollantzinco, were reduced to feven, and, af- 
ter their final fettlement, the government was changed 
into a monarchy; but by what means, or on what. 
account, we are not told. Their firft king began his 


reign in 667, and their monarchy lafted 384 years,, 
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during which time they reckon juft eight princes., Mez 


MEX 


Weare not, however, to imagine that each of their 
kings. lived long enough to make up this fpace. It 
was acuftom among them that the name of the king 
fhould be continued for 52 years, and no longer, from 
the time he afcended the throne. If he died within 
that period, the government was carried on in his name 
by a regency ; if he furvived, he was.obliged to-refign 
his authority. “During the four centuries that the 
Toltecan monarchy continued, they had increafed very 


confiderably in number, and had built many cities ;. 


but when in ‘the height of profperity, almof the 
whole nation was deitroyed by a famine occafioned by 
drought; and a peltilence, probably.the confequence 
of the former. ‘* Accerding to ‘Torquemada (fays 


our author), at a certain feftival-ball made by the Zo/-. 


tecas, the /ad looking devil appeared to them of a gi- 
gantic fize, with immenfe arms, and in the midit of 


the entertainment he embraced and fuffocated them 3, 
that then he appeared in the form of a child with a. 


putrid head, and brought the plague ; and, finally, at 
the perfuafion of the fame devi, they abandoned the 
country of ‘Vula.”’ 

- Thefe ftories, according: to Clavigero, are taken 


from the fymbolical reprefentations or hieroglyphics, . 


by which this piece, of hittory was reprefented, and 
which the Spanifh. author has taken literally. Be the 
caufe what it. will, however,, it-is certain that the fur- 
viving L'oltecans abandoned their country, and difperfed 
them{elves among the furrounding nations, where they 
were well received, -on account of their fuperior know- 
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ledge and civilization.. ‘Vhey were fuceeeded by the su-ceeded 
Chichemecas, a much more barbarous people, wheby the Ch 
came from an. unknown country: called Amagquemecan, chemeca 


where they had. for a long time refided ; but.of which 
no traces or remembrance can be found among any of 
the American nations known. to Europeans; fo that 


Clavigero fuppofes it muit. have been very far to the — 


northward. 

The motive which,the Chichemecas had for leaving 
their own country is not known, ‘Uhey weve eighteen 
months. on their journey, and took pofleflion of the 
defolate country of the Toltecas about an hundred 
years after the former. had left it. ‘They were much 


more uncivilized than the ‘Toltecans; but, however, . 


had a regular form of monarchical government, and 
in other refpeéts were lefs difgufting in their manners 
than. fome of the neighbouring nations. 


ture of the Chichemecas, had left his dominions between 
his two fons Auchcauhtli and Xolotl, and the latter 
conduéted the new colony. Having proceeded from 
the ruins.of Tula towards Chempoalla and Tcpepolio, 
Xolotl fent his fon to furvey the country. 
crofled the borders of the lakes and the mountains 
which furround the vale of Mexico; then afcending 
to the tap, of a very high one, he viewed the whole 
country, and took.pofleffion of it.in the name of his 
father, by fhooting four arrows to the four winds. 


The latt: 
king who reigned in. Amaquemecan before the depar-- 


‘The prince . 


eg: 
1CO% 


Xolotl being informed by his fon of the nature of xcte 
the. country, chofe for the capital of his kingdom ‘Te. ficit kung 


nayuca, about fix miles to the northward of the city 
of Mexico, and diltributed his people in the neigh- 


bouring territory ; but as moft of them went to the. 


northward, that part obtained the name of the. coun- 
try. 
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MMexico. ‘try of the Chichemecar, in diftin@tion from the reft. As foon as the nuptial rejoicings-were over, Xolotl Mexicé, 
Here a review of the people was taken, and their divided his territories into three parts, afligning one “~~~ 
number, according to Torquemada, was more thana_ to each of the princes. Acolhuatzin, who had mar-_.. 1° 
ans Sd ‘ é : p ; ¥ .7__ Divifion of 
million. In -confirmatiou of this the hiftorian adds, ried his eldeft daughter, had Azcopazalco, 18 miles ih. gomni. 
that in his time there were ftill remainitig twelve piles to the weftward of Tezcuco} Chiconquauhtli, who nione of 
of the ftones they threw to afcertain their numbers; married the other, had a territory named Xaltocan ; Xolotl, 


8 
is people 


but Clavigero thinks it improbable that fo large an 
army fhould fet out on fo long an expedition, or that 
fo {mall a diftri& could maintain fo many hunters. 
Xolotl finding himfelf peacefully fettled in his new 
dominion, fent ‘one of his officers to explore the 
fources of fome of the rivers of the country. While 
performing this tafk he came to the habitations of 
fome Toltecans, who it feems had ftill kept together, 
and were likely once more to became a nation. As 
thefe people were not inclined to war, and greatly 
efteemed for their knowledge and {kill in the arts, the 
Chichemecas ‘entered into a ftri alliance with them, 
and Prince Nopaltzin, who had firft furveyed the coun- 
try, married a Toltecan princefs, The confequence 


vilized by of this alliance was the introduCtion of ‘the arts and 


die: knowledge of the Toltecans among the Chichemecas, copal and other precious fubftances, where it remain- 
Till now the latter had fubfifted entirely. by hunting, ed five days, until the lords fummoned to the funeral 
and fuch fruits and roots as the earth {pontaneoufly attended. The body was then burnt, and the afhes 
produced. They were clad in the fkins of wild beafts, depofited in an urn of the hardeft ftohe. This urn 
and, like thefe beafts, they are faid to have fucked was kept expofed in the palace for forty days, during 
the blood of the animals they caught ; but after their which time the nobility attended with lamentations ; 
connection with the Toltecans they began to fow corn, after which it was carried to a cave in the neighbour- 
to learn the art of digging and working metals, to hood, with fimilar demonftrations of grief. rt. 
cut ftones, manufacture cotton, and, in every refpedty Xolot] was fucceeded by his fon Nopaltzin, who at Nopaltzin 
to make great improvements. the time of his acceffion is fuppofed to have been the fecond 
ew inhae When Xolotl had reigned about eight years in his about fixty years of age. In his time, the tranquilli.* 83+ 
tantsar. new territories, an embafly of fix perfons arrived from ty of. the kingdom, which had begun to fuffer diftur- 
‘ po a, diftant country not far from Amaguemecan, expreffing bance under his father, underwent much more violent 
ty a defire of coming with their people to refide in‘the fhocks, and civil wars took place. Alcohuatzin, the 


: 
: 
: 


country of the Chichemecas. ‘The king gave them 
‘a gracious reception, and affigned them a diftrid; 
and, in a few years after, three other princes, with a 


great army of Acolhuans, who were likewife neigh- 


ours of Amaquemecan, made their appearance. The 
king was at that time at ‘T'ezcuco, to which place he 
had removed his court: and here he was accolted by 
the princes, who, in a fubmiffive and flattering man- 
ner, requefted him to allow them a place in his hap- 
py country, where the people enjoyed fuch an excel- 
lent government. Xolotl not only gave them a fa- 
vourable reception, but offered them his two daugh- 
ters in marriage, expreffing his concern that he had 
no more, that none might have been excluded from 
the royal alliance. On the third prince, howevet, he 
beftowed a noble virgin of Chalco, in whom, the Tol- 
tecan and Chichemecan blood were united. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and 
the two nations, after the example of the fovereigns, 
‘continued to intermarry. As the Acolhuans were the 
more civilized nation of the two, the name of Chi- 
chemecas began to be appropriated to the more rude 
and barbarous part, who preferred hunting to agri- 
culture, or who chofe a life of favage liberty in the 
mountains to the reftraints of focial laws. Thefe bar- 
barians affociated with the Otomies, another favage 


and T'zontecomatl, who married the lady of inferior 
rank, had one named Coatlichan, The country con+ 
tinued for fome time to flourifh, population increafed 
greatly, and with it the civilization of the people; 
but as thefe advanced, the vices of luxury and ambi- 
tion increafed in proportion. Xolotl found himfelf 
obliged to treat his fubjeéts with more feverity than 
formerly, and even to put fome of them to death_— 
This produced a confpiracy againft him, which, how- 
ever, he had the good fortune to efcape; but while 
he meditated a fevere revenge on the confpirators, he 
was feized with the diftemper of which he died, in 
the fortieth year of his reign, and in a very advanced 
age. His corpfe was adorned with various figures of 
gold and filver, and placed in a chair made of gum 


only one of the three princes who remained alive, 
thinking the territory he poffeffed too narrow, made 


war upon the lord of a neighbouring province named Civil warej 


Tapotzotlan, and deprived him of his territory. Huets 
zin, fon to the late prince Tzontecomatl, lord of 
Coatlichan, fell in love with the grand-daughter of 
the queen, a celebrated beauty, but was rivalled by a 
neighbouring lord, who determined to fupport his 
pretenfions by force of arms. Huetzin, however, got 
the better, defeated and killed his adverfary, and then 
poffeffed himfelf of the lady and his eftate. This was 
followed by a rebellion of the whole province of ‘Tol- 
lantzinco, fo that the king himfelf was obliged to take 
the field. As the rebels were very numerous, the 
royal army was at fir defeated ; but having at laft 
received a ftrong reinforcement, the rebels were over= 
come, and their ringleaders feverely punifhed. The 
king did not long furvive the reftoration of tranquilli- 
ty to his dominions. He died in the thirty-fecond 
year of his reign, and ninety-fecond of his age, leaving 
the throne to his eldeft fon Tlotzin. 


I2 


We are not informed of any particulars relating to Tlotuims 


this prince farther that he was of an excellent difpofi- 
tion, greatly beloved by his fubjeés, anc, though ad- 
dicted to peace, yet affiduous in exercifiug his people 
in the art of war. He reigned thirty-fix years, and 


nation who lived to the northward, occupying a tract 
of more than three hundred miles in extent; and by 
their defcendants the Spaniards were harafled for ma» 
“ny years after the conquelt of Mexico. 


died of a very painful difeafe. 14 
Quinatzin, the fon and fucceffor of Tlotzin, proved uinatzin 

a vain and luxurious prince. His acceffion to the * @xuriow 

throne was celebrated with much greater pomp than isaaes 
4L2 any 


Mexico. 
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any of his predeceffors. Xolotl had removed his court 
from Tenayuca to Tezcuco ; but being difgufted with 
this laft place, on account of the confpiracy formed 
againft him there, he had returned to Tenayuca.— 
‘There the court continued till the reign of Quinat- 
zin, who removed it back to Tezcuco. In his paflage 
thither, he caufed himfelf be tranfported in an open 
chair or litter, carried on the fhoulders of four of his 
principal lords, while four others held an umbrella 
over his head. Before his time the kings had been 
aceuftomed to walk upon their feet like other people ; 
but this example, once fet, was quickly followed by 
all the lords and great people in the kingdom, who 
now {trove to out-do one another in expenfive and of- 
tentatious grandeur. 
The reign of Quinatzin, though tranquil at firft, 


was foon difturbed by dangerous revolts and rebellions. 


tious parts. Thefe firft broke out in two ftates, named Maztillen 
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and Totopec, fituated among the northern mountains. 
The king, having colleéted a great army, marched 
without delay againft the rebels, and challenged their 
leaders to come down and fight him in the plain.— 
This challenge being accepted, a furious engagement 
enfued, in which, though great numbers fell on both 
fides, no decifive advantage was gained by either 
party. Frequent engagements took place for the 
{pace of forty days, until at lait the rebels, perceiving 
that their own numbers were daily diminifhing, with- 
out any poflibility of being recruited like. the royal 
army, made a final furrender to the king, who pu- 
nifhed the ringleaders with great {everity. Tranquil- 
lity, however, was not yet reftored: the rebellion 
fpread to fuch a degree, that the king was obliged 
not only to take the field in perfon, but to employ fix 
other armies, under the command of faithful and ex- 
perienced generals, to reduce the rebels. Thofe proved 
fo fuccefsful in their enterprizes, that in a fhort time 
the rebellious cities were reduced to obedience, and 
the kingdom enjoyed the bleflings of peace during the 
long reign of Quinatzin, who is faid to have fat on 
the throne for no lefs than fixty years. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Techotlatla; but as the affairs of 
the Acolhuans now began to be connected with thofe 
of the Mexicans, it will be proper to give fome ac- 
count of that people. 

The Mexicans, called alfo the Aztecas, dwelt till 


efthe Mexi-the year 1160 in a country called Aztlan,. fituated to 


cans. 


the north of the gulf of California, as appears by the 
rouie they purfued in their: journey ; but how far to 
the northward we are not certainly informed. Betan- 
court makes it no lefs than 2700 miles, and Boturini 
fays it was a province of Afia. The caufe of their 
migration is faid to have been as follows : 

Among the Aztecas was a perfon .of great autho- 
rity, named Huixtilin, to whofe opinion every one paid 
the utmoft deference. He had conceived a defign, for 
what reafon we know not, to perfuade his countrymen 
to change their refidence ; and to effet this he fell 
upon the following ftratagem. Having heard, while 
meditating on hia fcheme, a little bird finging on the 
branches of a tree, the notes of which refembled the 
word Trhui, which in the Azteca language fignified 
“ let us go,” he took that opportunity to work upon 
the fuperftition of the people. With this view, he 
took along with him a refpeCtable perfon, and made 
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him attend to the note of the bird. ‘ What can it 
mean (fays he), but that we mult leave this country, 
and find ourfelves another? Without doubt it is the 
warning of fome fecret divinity who watches over our 
welfare : let us obey, therefore, his voice, and not 
draw his anger upon us by a refufal.”? Tecpaltzin, for 
that was the name of his friend, readily agreed to the 
interpretation; and both of them being perfons of 
great influence, their united perfuafions foon gained 
over to their project the bulk of the nation ; and they 
accordingly fet out. ; 

This account, though it has fomewhat the air of 
fable, is what the Mexicans themfelves give ; and is 
certainly more worthy of credit than that of the Spa- 
niards, who maintain that the Aztecas fet out by the 
exprefs command of the devil. But whatever was 
their motive, it is certain that they began their mi- 
gration about the year above-mentioned. ‘Torquemada 
fays, that in all the hieroglyphic paintings which re- 
cord this migration, there is delineated an arm of the 
fea, or a great river, which, however, Clavigero takes 
to be a reprefentation of the univerfal deluge. Botu- 
rini fuppofes it to have been the gulf of California, 
over which, he thinks, they tranfported themfelves 5 
but our author controverts this opinion, becaufe there 
are no remains of the buildings they:conftru¢tea, du- 
ring their migration, in Ca iforniaas there are in other 
places, If there really was any river of confequence 
which they croffed, he fays it muft have been the Co- 
lorado, or Red River, which difcharges itfelf into the 
gulf of California, in lat. 32°. 32. Having croffed 
this beyond the lat. of 35°, they proceeded towards 
the fouth-eaft, as far as the river Gila, where they 
{topped for fome time ; and on {the banks of that river 
there are remains of the great edifices they conftruct- 
ed. From thence having refumed their courfe towards 
the S.S.E.they proceeedd to lat.29°. and flopped again 
at a place upwards of 250 miles diftant from the city 
of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. This place is 
now known by the name of Ca/e grandi, on account 
of avery large building ftill extant, and univerfally 
attributed to them by the traditions of the country. 
It is conftruéted on the plan of thofe of New Mexico, 
that is, confifting of three floors with a terrace above 
them, and without any entrance to the under floor. 
The door for entrance opens to the fecond floor; fo 
that a {caling ladder is neceffary : and the inhabitants of 
New Mexico build in this manner, in order to be lefs 
expofed to the attack. of their enemies; putting out 
the fealing ladder only for thofe to whom they give 
admiffion.into their houfes. No doubt the Axtecas. 
had the fame motive for raifing their edifice on this 
plan, as every mark of a fortrefs is to be obferved in 
it, being defended on one fide by a lofty mountain, 
and the reft furrounded by a wall about feven feet 
thick, the foundations of which are ftill exifting. In 
this there are ftones as big as mill-ftones ; the beams 
of the roof are of pine, and well finifhed. In the 
centre is a little artificial mount, apparently conftrut- 
ed with a defign to keep guard on, and obferve the 
enemy. Some ditches have been formed in this place, 
and feveral kitchen utenfils found, as earthen pots,. 
difhes, and jars, with fome looking-glafles made of a 
{tone called itzdlz. 

The Atzecas having ftaid here as long as they 
thought: 
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thought proper, croffed the mountains of Tarahu- 
mara, direfed their courfe: fouthward, and ftopped 
again for three years at Culiacan, a place fitnated on 
the gulf of California, in 24 degrees: north latitude. 
Here they formed a wooden image of a god called 
Huitzilopochili, whom they imagined to be their tute- 
lar deity, and made a chair of reeds and rufhes to 
tranfport it, calling this vehicle she chair of God. 
Four priefts were chofen, to carry the image on their 
fhoulders, whom they called the fervants of Gods and 
the aét of carrying it they name teomama, which fig- 
nifies ‘* to carry God on one’s Lack.” 

The Aztecas, when they left their original habita- 
tions, were divided into fix tribes; but here the Mex- 
icans were left with their god by five of them. viz. the 
Xochimilcas, Tepanecas, Chalcefe, Tlahuicas, and 
Tlafcalans. The caufe of this feparation is not known. 
The tribes juft mentioned pretend that it was done at 
the exprefs command of God ; but there can be little 
doubt that it was occafioned by fome difagreement 
among themfelyes. This is rendered farther probable, 
when we confider that on their journey towards hula: 
the remaining tribe was divided into two violent fac- 
tions, which alternately perfecuted one another : nei 
ther did they afterwards conftruct any more edifices. 
However, they always travelled together, in order to 
enjoy the company of their imaginary God. At eve- 
ry place where they ftopped an altar was erected to 
him ; and at their departure they left behind them all 
their fick, and probably alfo fome others to take care 
of them, or fuch as were not willing to endure the 
fatigue of farther journeys. They ftopped in Tula 
nine years, and eleven more in the neighbouring parts. 
At lait, in 1216, they arrived at Zumpanco, a confi- 
derable city in the vale of Mexico, where they were 
received in a very hofpitable manner by the lord of 
that diftri&. He not only affizned them proper ha- 
bitations, but became very much attached to them ; 
and even demanded from among them a wife for his 
fon Ilhuicatl. This requeft was complied with ; and 
from this marriage all the Mexican kings defcended. 

The Mexicans continued to migrate from one place 
to another along the lake of Tezcuco. Xoltotl, who 
was then on the throne of the Acolhuans or Chiche-. 
mechas, allowed them to fettle in whatever places of 
his dominions they thought proper; but fome of them. 
finding themfelves haraffed by a neighbouring lord,. 
were obliged, in 1245, to retire to Chapoltepec, a 
mountain on the weftern borders of the lake, fcarce 
two miles diftant from the fite of Mexico This took 
place in the reign.of Nopaltzin; when, as has alrea- 
dy been obferved, difturbances began to take place in 
the Acolhuan dominions. The Mexicans, however, 
did not find themfelves any more fecure in their new 
place of refidence than formerly : they were perfecu- 
ted by the neighbouring lords, and obliged. to take 
refuge in a number of {mall iflands, named Acocolco, 
at the fouthern extremity of the lake of Mexico. 
Here for 52 years they lived in the moft miferable 
manner that can he imagined; fubfifting on fifh, in- 
fe&s, roots, &c. and clothing themfelves with the 
leaves of the amoxtli, which abounds in that lake. 

In this miferable plight the Mexicans continued 
till the year 1314, when they were all reduced to a 
ftate of the moft abfolute flavery. This was done by 
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the king of a petty flate named Colhuacan: but there 
are different accounts of the manner ia which it was 
effected. Some fay that this prince, unwilling to 
allow the Mexicans to maintain themfelves in his ter- 
ritories without paying tribute, made. war upon them, 
fubdued and enflaved them. Others affirm, that, pre- 
tending compaffion for their miferable fituation, he 
offered them a more commodious place of refidence. 
The Mexicans accepted the offer with great pleafure ; 
but had fcarcely fet out to take pofleffion of their 
new place of refidence when they were attacked by 
the Colhuans, made prifoners, and carried off for flaves. 
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After fome years a war broke out betwixt the Col- They re-- 


huans and Xochimilcas; in which the latter gained 
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fuch advantages, that they were obliged to employ 
their flaves to affit them. 


rain their 
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They accordingly ordered guence of 


them to prepare for war, but without furnifhing themamonttrous. 


with arms neceflary for a military enterprife ; 
the Mexicans were obliged to content themfelves wit 
long ftaves, having their points hardened in the fire: 
they alfo made knives of the ftone itztli, and thields of 
reeds woven together. They agreed among them- 
felves not to wafte their time, as was ufual, in making 
prifoners, but to content themfelves: with cutting off 
one ear of their enemies, and then leaving them with- 
out farther injury. They adhered punctually to this 
refolution ; and rufhing furioufly upon the Xochimil- 
cas, cut off .an ear from as many. as they could, kill- 
ing thofe who ftruggled to fuch a degree that they 
could nct effect their purpofe. In fhort, fo well did 
the Mexicans acquit themfelves in this engagementy. 
that the Xochimileas not only abandoned the field, 
but were obliged to take refuge among the moun- 
tains. After the battle, the Colhuan foldiers pre- 
fented themfelves before their general with the prifon- 
ers they had taken; for it was by the number of thefe,, 
not of the enemy left dead on the field, that they 
judged of their valour. The Mexicans had taken only 
four, and thefe they kept concealed for the abominable: 
purpofe of facrificing them. The Colhuans, there- 
fore, feeing no trophies of their valour, began to re-. 
proach them with cowardice 5. but the Mexicans, pro- 
ducing their bafkets of ears, defired them to judge 
from thefe how many prifoners they might have takeny, 
had they not been unwilling to retard their victory by 
taking up time in binding them. 

Notwithftanding the-valour difplayed by the Mexi- 
cans in this engagement, it doth not appear that their- 
haughty mafters were in the leaft mollified or incli- 
ned to afford them eafier terms than before. Having 
ereéted an altar to their god, they demanded of their 
lord fomething precious to offer in facrifice to.him 5 but 
he in difdain fent them a dirty cloth, inclofing the filthy 
carcafe of a vile bird. This was carried by Colhuan 


fo that piece of 
hi cruelty. 


priefts; and without any ceremony laid upon the al- 


tar. The Mexicans, with apparent unconcern, re- 
moved this filthy offering, and put in its place a knife 
made of itztli, and an odoriferous herb. On the day: 
of confecration, the Colhuan prince failed not to at- 
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tend with his nobility ;. noc with a view to do honour orifice in 
to the feftival, but to make a mockery of the Mexicans. Mexicos. 


Their derifion, however, was foon changed into hor- 
ror, when the Mexicans, after a folemn dance, brought 


forth the four Xochimilcan prifoners they had taken ;, 


and, after having made them dance a little, cut open, 


their: 
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“Mexico. their breafts with the knife which lay on the altar, 
; and plucking out their hearts, offered them, while yet 
warm and palpitating with life, to their diabolical idol. 

This horrible facrifice had fuch an effet upon the 
f{peCtators, that both king and fubjeéts defired the 
Mexicans immediately to quit their territories and go 

“where they pleafed. This order was inftantly obeyed : 

the whole nation took their rout towards the north, 

until they came to a place named’ Acatzitzintlan, fitu- 

ated betwixt two lakes, and afterwards named Mexi- 

caltzinco 3 but for fome reafon or other, being difcon- 


habitations, as well as clothing and other neceffaries, 
they inffituted a commerce with the people who dwelt 
on the borders of the lake, fupplying them with fith, 
water-fowl, and other more minute inhabitants of the 
lake and marfhes, which they contrived to render eat« 


-able ; and in return for all this they received the necef- 


{aries above-mentioned. The greateit effort of their 
induftry, however, was the conftruction of floating 
gardens, by means of bufhes and mud of the lake; 
and thefe they brought to fuch perfetion that they pro- 
duced maize, pepper, chia, Freuch beans, and gourds, 
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tented with this fituation, as indeed ‘they feem very For thirteen years that the Mexicans had to ftruggle The t 
often to have been, they proceeded to Jztacalco, ftill with extreme diffictilty, they remained at peace ; but faction 
nearer to the fite of Mexico. Here they formed the no fooner did they begin to profper and live comfort-P4"#t¢ 


image of a little mountain of paper, and danced round 
it-a whole: night, finging their viory over the Xo- 
chimileas, and returning thanks to tHeir god for ha- 
ving freed them from the yoke of the Colhuas. Cla- 
vigero is of opinion, that by this mountain they re- 
prefented Colhuacan, as in their piftures it was al- 
ways reprefented by a hunch-backed mountain; and 
22 this is the literal fignification of the name. 

“They fettle © Having ftaid two years in Iztacalco, they came to 
at laft on 4 place on the lake where they found a nopal or opun- 

the iflands |. 3 F i 
or which ti@ growing im a ftone, and over it the foot of an 
SMexice eagle. All the Mexican hiftorians fay that this was 
«vas built. : the mark given them by their oracle of the place where 
they were finally to fettle. Here, then, they put an 
end to-their wanderings ; and, as foon as they had ta- 
ken poffeffion of the fpot, an altar was ereéted to the 
god, or rather devil, whom they worfhipped. The 
altar was confecrated in a manner conformable to the 


cruel religion which thefe people had adopted. Ha- 


ably, than the inveterate enmity betwixt the two 
factions formerly mentioned broke out in all its fury. 
This produced a feparation; and one of the parties 
took up their refidence on a {mall ifland at-a little dif. 
tance to the northward, which, from an heap of fand 
found there, they at firft named Xa/tilolco, but after- 
wards TV/atelolco, from a terrace conftru@ed by them- 
felves. This ifland was afterwards united to that of 
Tenochtitlan. 

About this time the Mexicans divided their city 
into four parts, a divifion which {till fubfifts; each 
quarter having now jts tutelar faint, as it had for- 
merly its tutelar god. In the midft of their city 
was the fanctuary of their great god Mexitli, whom 
they conftantly preferred to all the reft. To him 
they daily performed aéts of adoration: but inftead 
of making any progrefs in humanity, they feem to 
have daily improved in the moft horrible barbarities, 


at leaft in their religion. The dreadful facrifices Mont : 


‘ving at that time no prifoners among them, one ef made of their prifoners already mentioned, could only barbari 


‘their number went out in queft of fome animal for a be exceeded by that which we are now about to re. ‘Pei # 


victim ; but happening to meet with a Colhuan, a late Being now on a more refpectable footing than os 


quarrel enfued ; and the Mexican proving victorious, 
bound his enemy, brought him home, and prefented 
his heart to the idol. Around this altar they now be- 
-gan to build their habitations ; which, like the cele- 
brated city of Rome, confifted at firft of a parcel of 
miferable rufh huts ; as they were then furnifhed with 
no better materials. Their city, if fuch it might be 
-called, was named Tenochtitlan, and afterwards Mexico, 
which name ‘afterwards prevailed; and, according to 
Clavigero, fignifies the place of Mexitli or Huitzidopochtli, 
their god of war: and in this refpe@ alfo the found- 
ing of Mexico was fimilar to that of Rome, the latter 
being protected by Mars their god of war, as the 
Mexicans were by Mexitli. 
Their mi- | The city of Mexico was founded in the year 1325, 
“ferable fi:u-in the moit incommodious fituation we can imagine, 
-ation-at viz. on a {mall iffand named Tenochtitlan, in the mid- 
cabin dle of a great lake, without ground to cultivate for 
their fubfiftence, or even room fufficient to build their 
habitations. Their life was therefore as miferable here 
for fome time as it had been when thcy were on the 
ulands at the end of the lake, and they were reduced 


to the fame fhifts to maintain themfelves. To enlarge - 


the boundaries of their ifland, they drove palifades in- 
to thofe parts of the water which were moft ‘hallow, 
‘terracing them with ftones and turf, and uniting to 
‘their principal ifland feveral other fmaller enes which 
Tay in the neighbourhood. ‘To procure to themfelves 
afterwards ftones, wood, &c. for conftructing their 


formerly, they fent an embafly to the petty king of 
Colkuacan, requefling him to fend them one. of his 
daughters, that fhe miglit be confecrated the mother 
of their protecting god. The unfufpecting prince, 
intoxicated with the thoughts of having his daughter 
made a goddefs, readily c.mplied with their defire.<~ 
The unfortunate princefs was conducted in great tri- 
umph to Mexico; ‘but no fooner was fhe arrived, 
than fhe was facrificed in the fhocking manner above 
related; and, to add to the horror of the deed, the 
body was flayed, and one of the braveft young men 
of the nation dreffed in her fkin. Her father, ignos 
rant of this dreadful tranfaction, was invited by the 
Mexicans to be prefent at the apotheofis of his daugh- 
ter, and went to fee the folemnity, and to worfhip the 


new divinity. He was led into the fan@tuary, where 


the young man ftocd clothed in the ‘bloody {hin 
of his daughter; but the datknefs of the place pres 
vented him from feeing what was before him. They 
gave him a cenfer in his hand, ahd fome copal to 
begin his worfhip ; but having difcovered by the flame 
of the copal the horrible fpe&tacle, he ran out in a 
diftraéted manner, calling upon his people to re» 
venge the injury; but this they were not able to do 
at that time nor ever after. Hiftorians are unani- 
mous, that this facrifice was performed at the exprefs 
command of the devil; and indeed in this inftance, 
their credulity feems pardonable ; though Clavigeroy 
with more reafon, afcribes it to his priefts. ee 

In 
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ico.. Inthe year 1352 the Mexican government was 
* changed from an ariflocracy to a monarchy, At firft 

they were governed by 20 lords, of whom one had 
an authority fuperior to the reft. This naturally fug- 
gefted the idea of monarchy ; and to this change they 
were alfo induced by the contemptible flate in which 
their nation fill continued, thinking that the royal 
dignity would confer upon it a degree of {plendor 
which otherwife it could not enjoy; and that by 
having one leader, they would be better able to op- 
6  pofe their enemies, Proceeding, therefore, to elec 
ie a king, the choice fell upon Acamapitzin, a man of 
he firft great eftimation among them, and defcended’ from 
a Opochtli a noble Atzecan, and a princefs of the royal 
4g family of Colhuacan. As he was yet a bachelor, 
: they attempted to negociate a marriage, firft with 
| the daughter of the lord of Tacuba, and then of 
the king of Azcapozalco: but thefe propofals being 
: rejeted with difdain, they applied to Acolmiztli 
: lord of Coatlichan, and a defcendant of one of the three 
: Acolhuan princes 3 who complied with their requeft, 
| and the nuptials were celebrated with great rejaicings. 
aay In the meantime, the Tlatelolcos, the natural ni- 
jalfou vals of the Mexicans, refolved not to be behind them 
€a in anything which had the leaft appearance of aug- 
menting the glory of their flate. hey likewife, 
therefore, chofe a king ; but not thinking proper to 
choofe him from among themfelves, they applied to 
the king of the Tepanecas, who readily fent them 
his fon; and he was crowned firft king of Tlatelolco 
in 1353. In this the Tlatelolcos feem to have had 
a defign of humbling their rivals, as well as render- 
ing themfelves more refpeétable ; and therefore it is 
probable, that they had reprefented the Mexicans as 
: wanting in that refpeét due to the Tepanecan mo- 
narch, as having eleéted a king without his leave, 
though at the fame time they were tributaries to 
him. The confequence of this was, that he took a 
cans Yefolution. to: double: their tribute. 
fled. had: paid only a certain number of fifth and water- 
fowl ; but now they were ordered to bring alfo feve- 

| ral thoufands of fir and willow plants to be fet in the 
road’ and gardens of Azcapozalco, and to tranfport 

| to the court’ a great floating garden, -which pro- 
duced vegetables of every kind: known in Anahuac. 
This being accomplifhed. with great difficulty, the 
| king commanded them next year ta bring him ano- 
ther garden, with a duck and fwan in it both fitting 
upon eggs; but fo, that on their arrival at Azcapo- 
zalco the brood might be ready to hatch. This 

was alfo done; and the prince had the fatisfaction of 
feeing the young birds come out of the eggs. The 
third year they were ordered to bring a live flag a- 

long with a garden. This was more difficult: than 


any of the former tafks; becaufe they were obliged,. 


in order to hunt the ftag, to go to the mountains of 
the continent, where they were in danger of falling 
into the hands of their enemies; however, this alfo 
was accomplifhed, and the defire of the king gratified. 
In this manner the Mexicans were oppreffed for 
no lefs than 50 years. ‘They freed themfelves, how- 
ever, from all their difficulties by vigorous exertions, 
abfurdly afcribing to the protection of that malevo- 
lent being whom they worfhipped the glory of every 
deliverance. Acamapitzin governed, this city, which 
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at that time comprehended the whole of his domi- Méxicas 


nions, for 37 years in peace. His queen being bar- 
ren, he married another wife, but without abandon- 
ing the firft; and thefe two, inftead of being rivals 
to one another, lived together in the utmoft harmony; 
the firft wife taking upon herfelf the charge of edu- 
cating Huitzilihuitl, the fon of the fecond. He had, 
befides, feveral children by other women, and one 
named Jizcoatl, who afterwards proved one of the 
beft and moft renowned kings who fat on the throne 
of Mexico. He is faid alfo to have conquered four 
confiderable cities ; but Clavigero thinks he mutt in 
this only have been an auxiliary, it being very im- 
probable, that while he could fcarce maintain his 
own territories, he fhould think of foreign conquetts. 
Acamapitzin died in 1389, greatly lamented: by 
the Mexicans, and his death was followed by an in- 
terregnum of four months. As the deceafed mo- 
narch had formally refigned his’ authority into the 
hands of his nobles, it was neceffary that a new elec- 
tion fhould take place ; and when this was done, the 
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choice fell upon Huitzilihuitl, the fon of Acama- Huitali- 
As he was ftill unmarried, it was refolved, huitl the fe= 


pitzin. 


soa Saath 


if poffible, to procure him an honourable and advan- °°84 *i"g= 


tageous match. With this view, a deputation of 
nobility was fent to the king of Azcapozalco, re- 
quefting, in very humble terms, an alliance with one 
of his daughters. ‘The expreffions made ufe:of by 
thefe ambafladors are faid by our author to have 
been particularly elegant ‘in the Mexican language : - 
but it is difficult to underftand how a f{peech made 
among a people ignorant of the art of writing could 
be particularly recorded at the interval of fome hun. - 
dreds of years after. They are as follow: “ We be- 
feech you, with the moft profound refpe&, to take - 
compaflion on our matter and your fervant Huitzili- 
huitl, confined among the thick rufhes of the lake— 
He is witbout a wife, and we without a queen.— 
Vouchfafe, Sir, to part with one of your jewels or 
molt precious feathers.. Give us-one of your daugh- 
ters, who may come'to-reign over us in a country 
which belongs to you.’ 3 


This piece of oratory had fuch ‘an effet upon the Marries a 


king, that he granted their requeft, and a Tepanecan @ughter of 
® the king of 


the Tepa, 


princefs was conducted im great ‘triumph to Mexico, 
where the marriage was felemnized with the utmott necans. 
joy. Though this princefs brought him a fon the 
firft year of their marriage, the king, in order to 
ftrengthen himfelf by freth alliances, married alfo the 
daughter of another prince, by whom he-had Monte- 
zuma J/huicamina, the mo celebrated of all the Mexi- 


can kings, 31 


We muft now. return to the hiftory of the Acol-Reign of 


huans, who at this time were governed by Techot- 
lala the fon of Quimatzin. For 30 years this prince ¢oihuan 
enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity. This was in- ‘ 
terrupted by the revolt of "I'zompan, .prince of Kal. 

tocan, and the laft of the family of Chiconquauhtli, 

one of the three original Acolhuan ‘princes, who had 

drawn into his. confpiracy the fovereigns of fix’ other 
ftates.. The king, out of refpe& to the quality of 

the rebel, offered to pardon him if he would lay 

down his arms; but Tzompan, confident of his- 
ftrength, rejeCted the offer with contempt. The king: 

was therefore-obliged to fend anarmy againit him, 
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in which the Tepanecans and Mexicans ferved as 
auxiliaries. ‘The war lafted only two months; T'zom- 
pan was defeated and put to death, along with feveral 
others of the principal rebels. -The Mexicans, who 
had behaved with great valour, returned in triumph 
to their city, while Techotlala took feveral very pru- 
dent meafures to ftrengthen his government, prevent 
rebellions in future, and to augment the fplendor of 
his throne. 

In confequence of the renown acquired in this war 
by the Mexicans, and the advantages refulting from 
the alliance with the king of Azcapozalco, that 


people now began to be held in much higher eftima-. 


tion by their neighbours than before. They ex- 
tended their commerce, and in confequence of that, 
came to wear cotton inftead of the threads of the 
wild-palm, which had formerly conftituted their whole 
drefs: but this gleam of profperity was foon over- 
caft, and they had to encounter a more inveterate 
and formidable enemy than any that they had yet 
met with. This was Maxtlaton prince of Coyoacan, 
and fon to the king of Azcapozalco. Being of a 


cruel and revengeful temper, for which he was dread-- 


ed even by his father, he refolved to refent the in- 
dignity which he pretended to have been done to him 
by the marriage of his fifter to the king of Mexico. 
The true caufe of his difpleafure, however, was his 
fear, that the Tepanecan crown might devolve on his 
fifter’s fon by Huitzilihuitl; and to prevent this, he 
took the barbarous method of fending affaffins to mur- 
der his nephew. The king of Mexico was not then 
able to refent the injury ; for though, by his marriage 
with the Tepanecan princefs, the oppreffive. tribute 
was taken off, and the Mexicans had only to pay a 
couple of ducks annually, by way of acknow'edging 
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chotlala, which happened in 1406, the king of Av- 
capozalco, without making the ufual fubmiffions to the ° 
new king, to whom he was a feudatory, fet out for his 
own territories, with a view to {ftir up. the other feu- 
datory princes to rebellion. Having called to him 
the kings of Mexico and Tlatleloco, he told them, 
that Techotlala, who had long tyrannized over that 
country, being dead, he defigned to procure freedom 
to the princes, fo that each might rule his own terri- 
tory entirely independent of the king of Acolhuacan; 
but for this purpofe he needed their affiftance, and 
trufted to their well known fpirit to take part with 
him in the enterprife. He informed them likewife, 
that in order to enfure fuccefs, he would find means 
to unite other princes in the confederacy. 

The new king of Acolhuacan, in the mean time, 
was employed in fettling the affairs of his kingdom, 
and endeavouring to gain the good will of his fub- 
jects. ‘The combination againft him was foon difco« 
vered: but though Ixtlilxochitl was defirous of head- 
ing his army in perfon, he was diffuaded from fo de- 
ing by his courtiers; fo that the conduét of the war 
was committed to his generals. To weaken the ene- 
my, they ravaged the territories of fix revolted ftates: 
but notwithftanding this, and the fuperior difcipline 
of the royal army, the war was carried on by the 
rebels with great obftinacy, their armies being con- 
{tantly recruited by frefh troops in proportion to their 
loffes. At laft, after three years of a ruinous war, 
the king of Azcapozalco, finding that his refources 
would at laft fail him, fued for peace; but with a de-. 
fign of accomplifhing by treachery what he had not 
yet been able to do by force. His adverfary, equally 
reduced with himfelf, confented to a peace, though 
he knew very well that the Tepanecan prince intend- 


ed to obferve it no longer than fuited his purpofe. j 
In the year 1409 died Huitzilihuitl king of Mexi- Chin 
co, who likewife left the right of elefting a fucceffor pocay 


the Tepanecan fuperiority, yet the one nation was far 
from being in a condition to cope with the other.— 
The barbarity of Maxtlaton was not unknown to his 
fathers but it is certain that he did not refent it ; and 


indeed there is great reafon to fuppofe that he took 
part with his fon in moft of his wicked enterprifes. 
As the Mexicans advanced in wealth and power, 
fo did their rivals the inhabitants of Tlatlelolco.— 
Their firft king died in 1399, leaving his fubjects 
greatly improved in civilization, and the city much 
enlarged and beautified. The rivalfhip which fub- 
filted’ between the two cities had indeed greatly 
contributed to the aggrandizement of both. The 
Mexicans had formed fo many alliances by marriage 
with the neighbouring nations, had fo. much impro- 
ved their agriculture, and floating gardens on the 
lake, and “had built fo many more veffels to fupply 
their extended commerce and fifhing, that they were 
enabled to celebrate their fecular year, anfwering to 
A. D. 1402, with greater magnificence than they 
had ever done fince they left their original country of 
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All this time Techotlala continued to reign in 
Acolhuacan ; but being now very far advanced in 
years, and finding his end approach, he called to him 
his fon Ixtlilxochitl, and recommended to him to be- 
ware of the ambitious difpofition of the king of Az- 
capozalco, as he was apprehenfive that he might at- 
tempt fomething againft the peace of the empire. 
His fufpicions were verified ; for on the death of Te- 
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to the nobility. They made choice of his brother va 


Chimalpopoca; and from thence it became. an efta- 
blifhed law to choofe one of the brothers of the de- 
ceafed king, or if he had no brothers to elect one of 
his grandfons. While the new prince was endeavour- 
ing to fecure himfelf on the throne, the treacherous 
Tezozomoc ufed all means in his power to ftrengthen 
the party he had formed againft the king of Acolhua- 
can. Inthis he was attended with fuch fuccefs, that 
the unfortunate prince found himfelf reduced to the 
neceflity of wandering among the neighbouring moun- 
tains, at the head of a {mall army, accompanied by the 
lords of Huexolta and Cvoatlichan, who remairied al- 
ways faithful to him. ‘The Tepanecans diftrefled him 
to fuch a degree, by intercepting his provifions, that 
he was forced to beg them of his énemies. 


requeft them to fupply their king with the provifions he 
ftood in need of, and to exhort them to abandon the 
caufe of the rebels, which they had efpoufed. No 
tafk could be more dangerous; yet fuch was the mag- 
nanimity of the young prince’s difpofition, that he 
readily fet out on the journey ; nor was he deterred by 
the information he got that there were in the place cere 
tain T’epanecans who had come on purpofe to publi a 
proclamation from Tezozomoc. He went boldly to the 
moft public place of the town, and in prefence of thofe 
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who publifhed the proclamation made known ‘his re- 
queft. This heroifm, however, did not meet with 
the fuccefs it deferved. His propofitions were derided 
from the moment they were made; but the people 
did not offer any farther infult, until one of the mean- 
er fort threw a ftone at him, exciting others of the 
fame ftamp to put him to death. The Tepanecans, 
who had hitherto continued filent, perceiving their op: 
portunity, joined in the general cry to kill the prince, 
aud began alfo to throw ftones. The prince attempted 
firft to defend himfelf, and afterwards to efcape by 
flight ; but, both being equally impoffible, he fell un- 
der a fhower of ftones. The Tepanecans exulted in 
this act of treachery, and foon after cut off Ixtlixo- 
chitl himfelf, after having treacheroufly perfuaded him 


‘to a conference with two of their captains. This per- 


fidious aét was committed in fight of the royal army, 
who were too weak to revenge it: the royal corpfe 
was faved with difficulty ; and Mezahualcojotl, heir ap- 
parent to the crown, was obliged to fhelter himfelf 
among the buthes from the fury of his enemies. 
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erect inl a chair. 
ever, he never forgot his tyranny nor cruelty. 
his cradle he iffued oppreflive laws relating to the A- 
colhuacaus 3 and almoft with his laft breath renewed 
his commands with regard to Nezahualcojotl. At lait 
he expired in the year 1422, leaving the crown to his 
fon ‘Tajatzin. 
Tezozomoe was no fooner dead than Maxtlaton, 
without paying the leaft regard to his father’s will, be- 
gan to exercife the functions of a fovereign, Though 
it was the right of Tajatzin to invite to his father’s 
funeral whom he pleafed, Maxtlaton took that upon 
himfelf. Nezahualcajotl, though not invited, came 
among the reft; but though Teu@zintli, brother to 
Maxtlaton, infifted upon his being put to death, the 
latter oppofed it, as it could not then be done private 
ly, and he hoped to find another Opportunity. No 
fooner were the funeral ceremonies over, - however, 
than Maxtlaton behaved in fuch a manner to his bro« 
ther Tajatzin, that the prince thought proper to res 
tire to Chimilpopoca king of Mexico, to whom he 
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Wags Tezozomoc having now in a great meafure gained had been particularly recommended by his father, in 
in con- his point, proceeded to pour down his troops upon order to have his advice. This monarch, agreeable to 
‘a thofe cities and diftri€s which had remained faithful the charaéter of that age and people, advifed him to 
Bc. to the late unfortunate monarch. The people madea_ invite his brother to an entertainment, and then mur- 
moft defperate defence, and killed vaft numbers of der him. Unluckily for them both, this difcourfe was 
their enemies ; but at laft being themfelves reduced by overheard by a fervant, who in expectation of a reward 
the calamities of war, and in danger of total extermi- informed the tyrant of what he had heard: but ine 
nation, they were obliged to quit their habitations ftead of this, Maxtlaton, pretending to difbelieve his 
and fly to other countries. The tyrant, then, finding ftory, drove the informer from his prefence with igno- 
himfelf fupevior to all his adverfaries, gave Tezcuco  miny. Notwithflanding this pretence, the tyrant had 
| in fiefto Chimalpopoca king of Mexico, Huexotla to not the leaft doubt of the truth of what was told him; 
: Tlacacotl king of Tlatelolco; placing faithful gover- and therefore determined to rid himfelf of his brother 
: nors in other places, and appointing Azcapozalco, the without delay. This he foon accomplifhed in the very 
: capital of his own territory, the royal refidence and fame way that had been projected again{t himfelf. 
cap'tal of Acolhuacan. Tajatzin, along with the king of Mexico, Tlatelolco, 
Prince Nezahualcajotl was prefent in difguife at this and fome other feudatory princes, were invited by 
| difpofal of his dominions, along with feveral other per- Maxtlaton to an entertainment. The king of Mexico 
fons of diftinction who were enemies of the tyrant; prudently excufed himfelf, but the unfufpeGing Tae 
and fo much was he tranfported with paffion, that it jatzin fell into the fnare. He came to the place of 
was with difelty he could be reftrained from killing entertainment, and was inftantly put to death. The Taioncin 
Tezozomoc on the fpot, though this would certainly company were greatly alarmed; but Maxtlaton, having enislbreds 
: have been done at the expence of his own life. All explained to them his reafons for fo doing, they not 
the reft of the Acolhuacan empite fubmitted; and Ne- only excufed him, but proclaimed him king; to which 
| zahualcojotl faw himfelf for the ptefent deprived of all it is not to be doubted that their fears greatly contri- 
hopes of obtaining the crown, buted. 
: Tezozomoc had now attained the fummit of his am- Though the king of Mexico efcaped a fudden death 
| 37 ae ; Pee : ; : Bcd : : 
styran- bition: but inftead of conciliating the minds of his by his abfence at this time, it was only to perifhina 46 
and new fubjects, oppreffed:them with new taxes ; and be- more flow and ignominious manner... The vengeance Miferablé 


of Maxtlaton firlt appeared by fending him a woman’s ‘até of the 
drefs in return to the prefent he fent him as a feuda- nreie 
tory; which being a refleGtion upon his courage, Sle ents 
the higheft affront that could be offered him, This 
infult, however, was quickly followed by one of a 
much higher nature. Having heard that one of the 
Mexican princes’s wives was an extraordinary beauty, 
he enjoined fome Tepanecan ladies, who were accu. 
ftomed to vifit that princefs, to invite her to {pend 
fome days with them at Azcapozaleo. This being | 
complied with, the tyrant eafily got an opportunity 
of ravifhing her, and then fent her back to her huf- 
band. Chimilpopoca was fo much affeGed by this 
misfortune, that he refolved to offer himf{elf up a fa. 
crifice to his god. Maxtlaton, however, was refolved 
4M that 


ing conicious of the precarious fituation in which he 
flood, and tormented with remorfe on account of his 
crimes, - fell into melancholy, and was haunted with 
frightful dreams. In one, he imagined that Nezahu- 
alcojotl, transformed into an eagle, had eat out his 
heart ; and in another, that, in the fhape of a lion, 
he licked his body and fucked his blood. 'Territied 
by thefe vifions, he called his three fons, Tajatzin, 
Teuttzintli, and Maxtlaton, enjoining them to put to 
death Nezahualcojotl as foon as they could get it done 
without beng publicly known. He himfelf furvived 
his dreams only about a year. He was now become 
fo old, that his body no longer retained its natural 
heat. He was therefore obliged to be covered up 
with cotton in a great cradle, not being able to fit 
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that he fhould not have even this fatisfaction. At 
the very time of the ceremony therefore he fent a bo- 
dy of troops; who entering Mexico without refiftance, 
carried off the king alive, to the aftonifhment of the 
multitude ; and who probably were fo much confound- 
ed by this unexpeéted adventure, that they did not 
think of making any refiltance. 
Chimilpopoca being carried prifoner to Azcapozal- 
co, was contined in a flrong wooden cage, the com- 
mon prifon for criminals, Maxtlaton ftill was not fa- 
tisfied: he withed to get into his hands Nezahual- 
cajotl ; and with this view fent a meflage to him, pre- 
tending that he was willing to come to an agreement 
with him refpecting the kingdom of Acolhuacan. 
Though the prince was well affured of the tyrant’s 
treacherous intentions, he went boldly to his palace, 
prefented himfelf before him, and told him that he 
had heard of the imprifonment of the king of Mexico; 
he had heard alfo that he withed to take away his 
own life; he defired him to do fo, and to gratify his 
malice. Maxtlaton was fo ftruck with this fpeech, 
that he affured the prince he had not formed any de- 
fign againft his life ; and that he_ neither had put to 
death the king of Mexico, nor would do fo. He 
then gave orders for his being properly entertained, 
and even allowed him to pay a vifit to the king of 
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informed by a countryman of the road he had taken; Mexico. 
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but fuch was the inviolable fidelity of the inhabitants, 
that feveral'of them fuffered themfelves to be put te 
death rather than difcover the place of his conceal- 
ment. Leaving this place, therefore, they went thro’ 
the country in queft of him; and no fooner were they 
gone, than the prince fet out in a way dire@ly con- 
trary to that which they hadtaken. Being purfued in 
all directions, however, he was'in the utmoft dan- 
ger, and would once have been made prifoner if 
fome countrymen had not concealed him under an 
heap of chia. Having efcaped this danger, he went 
toa pleafant villa at ‘T'ezcotzinco, belonging to his 
anceftors ; where he was met by fix lords who had 
left their ftates. Having confulted with them, it was 
determined to apply to the Chalcefe, although they 
knew that they were an unfaithful and treacherous 
people, and had been concérned in the death of the 
late king. He was then met by ambafladors from the 
Cholulans, who offered him their affiftance againft the 
ufurper. In a fhort time he was joined by numbers 
of others; fo that he was not only no longer in danger 
of his life, but began to be formidable to his enemies. 
In the mean time, the Mexicans, who had fuffered 
many injuries fince the death of Chimilpopoca, raifed 


to the throne Itzcoatl, the fon of Acamapitzin by Rico 1 
flave, and who was accounted the moft prudent, juit, fed to the 
and brave, of all the Mexican nation. His election throne of 
was no lefs pleafing to Nezahualcajotl and his party, Mexicos) 
than it was offenfive to Maxtlaton. An alliance was who ail : 
quickly concluded between the exiled prince and the cajotl. 1 


Mexico in_prifon. The unfortunate Chimilpopoca, 
after reciting his misfortunes, requefted the prince 
not to return to court, where they would certainly 
fall upon fome proje& for taking away his life; and 
having pathetically recommended to him the care of 


his fubje&s, made him a prefent of a gold pendant and 
fome other jewels he wore ; after which they took a 
laft farewell. 

Chimilpopoca languifhed in prifon for fome litle 
time after the departure of Nezahualcojotl; but life 
became at laft fo intolerable to him, that he hanged 
himfelf in his girdle. His voluntary death, in fpite of 
all that the tyrant had done to prevent it, fo exafpe- 
rated the latter, that he refolved upon the death of the 
prince at all events, whether in the way recommended 
by his father or not ; to which it is not improbable that 
he was likewife inftigated to this by certain predictions 
of the priefts. He fent out four captains, therefore, 
with a {mall party of troops, in queft of the fugitive 
prince, with orders to kill him as foon as they over- 


ar : 
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ly for Tezcuco, where the prince happened to be at 
that time playing at foot-ball; for he fpent great part 
of his time in fuch diverfions, that he might remove 
all fufpicions of his afpiring to the throne ; and thus 
he had an opportunity of carrying on his negociations 
without moleftation. As he knew the errand on which 
the Tepanecan captains came, he left off his play on 
their appearance, and retired to his inner apartment. 
On being informed that they inquired for him, he 
fent for anfwer that he would wait upon them after 
they had repofed and refrefhed themfelves. ‘The prince 
made ufe of this opportunity to quit the houfe, and 
retire by a fecret door ; or, according to Torquema- 
da, by a kind of labyrinth which he had conftructed, 
and through which none but himfelf knew the way. 
He then fled to Coatlichan, a {mall fettlement of wea- 
wers, who were all exceedingly attached to him. He 


was purfued thither by the aflaflins, who had becn 


king of Mexico ; and this was foon followed by the 
commencement of hoftilities on the part of the former. 
His firft enterprife was againft the city of Tezcuco, 
which he determined to take by affault, but was pre- 
vented by the fubmiffion of the inhabitants. He put 
to death, however, all the officers eltablifhed by the 
tyrant; and all the Tepanecans he found there. "The 
very fame day another large city named Acolman was. 
furioufly attacked by a detachment of his army; great 
numbers put to the fword, and among te reft the go- 
vérnor, who. was brother to Maxtlaton; and the fame 
day alfo Coatlichan was taken by the Chalcefe. 

The Mexican monarch, hearing of the fuccefles of his 
ally, fent an embaffy to congratulate him upon them. 
His ambaflador was a fon of king Huitzilihuitl, named 
Montezuma, who for his invincible courage and great 


qualities was furnamed the man of great heart and the Danger 
The journey was extremely dange-embafly 


rous; but Montezuma undertook it without any fear, beng 
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accompanied by another nobleman. They got in fafety 
to the place where the prince was; but had the misfor- 
tune to be taken prifoners, and were carried to Chalco; 
the lord of which city, named Toteotzin, was an invete- 
rate enemy to the Mexicans. By him. he was imme- 
diately put in clofe confinement, under the care of one 
Quateozin, who was inviolably attached to the Mexi- 
can intereft. Orders. were given to the latter to pro- 
vide no fuftenance for the prifoners but what was pre 
{cribed by his lord, until the mode of death, which. 
they were to fuffer fhould be determined. ‘T'oteot- 
zin: thei, with a view to flatter the Huexotziticas, fent 
his prifeners to them, that they might be facrificed 
there if they thought proper. Thefe people, howevery, 
rejeted the propofal with difdain; on which Toteot- 
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exieo, gin, thinking to regain the fayour of Maxtlaton, not- 
withflanding his treachery in abandoning his caufe, 
informed him of the prifoners he had in his pofleffion. 
But Maxtlaton (whofe charaéter feems not to deferve 
all the reproaches with which it-is loaded) called him 
a double-minded traitor, and commanded him inftantly 
to fet the prifoners at liberty. Before this anfwer ar- 
rived, however, Quateozin had inftruéted the prifon- 
ers how to make their efcape, and direGted them alfo 
not to return by land left they fhould again be inter- 
cepted, but to embark at a certain place, and proceed 
by water to Mexico. They followed his advice ex- 
actly; and having got to the place to which they were 
directed, arrived fafely at their city, to the great fur- 
prife and joy of the inhabitants. 

Toteotzin, enraged at the lofs of his prifoners, put 
Quateozin to a cruel death, deftroying alfo all his fa- 
mily excepting one fon and a daughter; of whom the 
45 __ latter fled to Mexico, where fhe was highly honoured 

xtlaton on her father’s account. Maxtlaton, too, notwith- 
hare ftanding his generofity to the prifoners (which Clavi- 
gero derives from mere oppofition to Toteotzin), pre- 
: pared to wage a formidable war with the Mexicans, 
: who had agreed to unite their troops with thofe of the 
: prince. The Mexican populace, terrified at engaging 
fo powerful an enemy, demanded that their king fhould 
fubmit and beg for peace. So great was the tumult, 
that the king himfelf was obliged to confent; and 
it required the utmoit exertions of Montezuma’s elo- 
“quence to perfuade the people to agree to a com- 
mencement of hoftilities. This being done at laft, the 
king next called together the chief nobility, and afked 
which of them would have the courage to carry an 
embafly to the king of the Tepanecans? This adven- 
- ture appeared fo hazardous, that all of them kept a 
deep filence until Montezuma declared himfelf willing 
to undertake the arduous enterprife. He was-ordered 
: to propofe peace to Maxtlaton, but to accept of no 
difhonourable conditions; to which he punétually ad- 
hered, Maxtlaton refufed to give any immed ate an- 
{wer, but promifed to give one next day, after he had 
confulted his nobility. Montezuma, dreading fome 
| treachery if he ftaid all night, promifed to return next 
day ; which he did, and was told that Maxtlaton had 
determined upon war. Montezuma then performed 
the ceremony of challenging him, by prefenting him 
with certain defenfive weapons, anointing his head, 
and fixing feathers upon it, as was cuftomary to do 
with dead perfons.  Laftly, he protefted, in the name 
of his.mafter, that as Maxtlaton would not accept of 
- the offered peace, he and all the 'Tepanecans would in- 
fallibly be ruined. Maxtlaton fhowed not the leaft 
fign of difpleafure, but gave Montezuma arms in like 
manner to prefent to the king of Mexico; and dirett- 
. ed him, for his perfonal fecurity, to return in difguife 
through a fmall outlet from the palace. Montezuma 
followed his advice; but as foon.as he found himfelf 
out of danger, began to infult the Tepanecan guards 5 
and though they rufhed violently upon him, he not 
only efcaped from their attacks, but killed one or two 
of them. 

On his return to Mexico, the populace were again 
thrown into the utmoft confternatidn by the news 
that war was inevitable, as the chiefs of the two na- 
tions had challenged one another. They now -requett- 
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ed the king to allow them to retire from their city, of Merits. 
which they fuppofed the ruin to be certain. The king 
encouraged them with the hopes of viétory. But if 

we are conquered (replied they), what will become 

of us?”? « If that happens (anfwered the king), we 

are that moment bound to deliver ourfelves into your 
hands, to be made facrifices at your pleafure.”’ ** Be it 

fo (replied they), if we are conquered ;, but if we ob- 

tain the victory, we and our defcendants are bound to 

be tributary to you ; to cultivate your lands and thofe 

of your nobles 3 to build your houfes; and to carry 

for you, when you §0 to war, your arms and bag- 
gage.” We 

Matters being thus fettled, intelligence was fent to He is de- 
prince Nezahualcajotl to repair with his army to Mexi-feated and 
co, which he did without delay ; and the day after his Filled. 
arrival a furious engagement took place. The Tepa- 
necan army was commanded by a general named AZa- 
zatl; Maxtlaton himfelf not judging it proper to quit 
his capital. The foldiers on both fides fought with ~ 
the utmoft bravery; but towards night the Mexicans, 
difheartened by feeing the army of their enemies con- 
tinually increafing in number, began once more to 
lofe their courage and -talk of furrendering. The 
king, greatly concerned, afked Montezuma what fhould 
be done to diffipate the fears of the people? That 
brave prince replied, that they muft fight till death ; 
that if they died with their arms in their hands, it 
would be honourable; but to furvive their defeat, 
would be eternal ignominy. Nothing could be more 
falutary than this advice at fo critical.a juncture: for 
the Mexicans were already begun to implore the mer- 
cy of their enemies, and to promife to facrifice their 
chiefs, whofe ambition had brought the whole nation 
into fuch a dilemma. On hearing this, the whole 
body of nobility, with the king and Montezuma at 
their head, aflaulted the enemy fo furioufly, that they 
repulfed them from a ditch of which they had taken 
pofleffion ; after which, Montezuma, happeniug to en- 
counter Mazatl the Tepanecan general, ftruck him 
{uch a blow on.the head that he fell down lifelefs, 

Thus the Mexicans were infpired with freth courage, 

and their enemies proportionally difpirited: however, 

they retired for that night to the city, in fome hopes of 

being able to retrieve their fortune next day. Maxtlaton 
encouraged them by every. method in his power ; but 
fortune proved {till more. unfavourable than the day 
before. The Tepanecans were now entirely defeated, 
and the city of Azcapozalco taken. Maxtlaton, who 
feems not to have had the courage to fight, had not 
now the prefence of mind to fly. He attempted in- 
deed to hide himfelf; but being quickly difcovered, 
he was beaten to death with {ticks and ftones. The 
city was plundered, the inhabitants butchered, and 
the houfes deftroyed by the viGtors. 

This victory proved decifive in favour of the confe- 
derates. Every other place of ftrength in the country 
was quickly reduced, until the Tepanecans, finding tirely redue 
themfelves on the verge of deftru&ion, fent an humble ced. 
embafly to the king of Mexico, requelling to be taken 
under his protection, and to become tributaries to 
him. Itzcoatl received them gracioufly; but threat. 
ened them with total extirpation if they violated the 
fidelity they had {worn to him. Thus the whole Te. 
panecan nation was fubjeGted to the Mexicans, exs 
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Mexico. cepting only the flate and city of Cojohuacan, which 
continued refraétory for a confiderable time. 

Itzcoatl, after this extraordinary fuccefs, took care 
to have the above mentioned contraét ratified between 
the nobility and common people, by which’ the latter 
were bound to perpetual fervices. Thofe who had 
difeouraged the foldiers in time of battle were banifh- 
ed for ever from the flate of Mexico; while Monte- 
guma and others who had diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their bravery, were rewarded with lands, as was ufual 
with other conquerors. 

48 Itzcoatl, now finding himfelf firmly feated on the 
Nezahua'- throne of Mexico, :fet about performing his engage- 
a “y €ments to the Acolhuacan prince, by feating him on 

ing of A- ; : or ee . 
colhuacan, the throne of his anceftors. Having again joined their 
armies, they marched againft Huaxotla, a city which 
refufed to fubmit even though terms of pardon were 
offered them. Inftead of this, they rafhly ventured a 
battle, in which they were entirely defeated ; and were 
then fain to fend a deputation of their old men, preg- 
nant women, &c. as was cuftomary in cafes of diftrefs, 
to move the enemy to compaffion. At laft all ob- 
ftacles being removed, Nezahualcajotl was feated 
on the throne of Acolhuacan, the auxiliary troops 
were difmiffed, and Itzcoatl left at liberty to purfue his 
conquefts, in which he was ftill aflifted by the king 
of Acolhuacan. The firft expedition was again{t Co- 
johuacan and other two Tepanecan cities, who had 
not only refufed fubmiffion themfelves, but excited 
others to fhake off the yoke alfo. The war againft 
as them proved bloody. Three battles were fought, | in 
Conquetts which Itzcoatl gained no other advantage than making 
of the the enemy retreat a little ; but in the fourth, while 
Mexicans. the two armies were hotly engaged, Montezuma, with 
a body of chofen troops, which he had placed in am- 
bufcade, attacked the rear-guard of the rebels with 
fuch vigour, that they were foon difordered, and ob- 
liged to fly to the city. The conquerors purfued them 
thither; and Montezuma perceiving that they intend- 
ed to fortify themfelves in the greater temple, fruftra- 
ted their defign by getting pofleflion of it and burn- 
ing the turret. By this difafter they were fo much 
terrified, that they fled to the mountains fouth of Co- 
jehuacan; but even there the royal army overtook 
and purfued them more than 30 miles, till they came 
to another mountain,’ where, quite exhaufted with fa- 
tigue, and feeing no means of efcape, they were ob- 
liged to {urrender at difcretion. 

Having thus happily accomplifhed the conqueft of 
Cojohuacan and the other rebellious cities, the two 
kings returned to Mexico. Itzcoatl gave great part 
of the Tepanecan country to Totoqguibuatzin, with the 
title of king of Tacuba, a grandfon of 'Tezozomoc, 
but who does not appear to have been any way con- 

so _ cerned in his projects againft the Mexicans. An al- 
Alliance Liance was then formed among the three kings on the 
between following terms: The. king of Tacuba held his crown 
pps ye on condition of ferving the king of Mexico with all 
Aco'hua- his troops, at any time when required; for which he 
can,and was to have a fifth part of the fpoils taken from the 
Pepanecas enemy. The king of Acolhuacan was likewife to af- 

fit the king of Mexico in war ; and for this he was to 
have a third part of the plunder, after deducting the 
fhare of the king of Tacuba ; and the remainder was 


to belong to the king of Mexico. The kings of Ta- 
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cuba and Acolhuacan were both declared honorary 
eleGtors of the kings of Mexico; the real elefiors be- 
ing four nobles: and the king of Mexico was. likewife 
bound to affift'in the wars of his allies whenever it 
was demanded. 

After having thus fettled matters among themfelves,, 
and rewarding their foldiers, Itzcoatl fet out with Ne- 
zahualcajot] for Tezcuco, where the Acolhuacan king 
was crowned with all poffible ceremony. Here the 
new king took every method which prudence could. 
fuggelt to eftablifh his authority on a permanent ba- 
fis; but while he was thus employed, the Xocht- 
milcas, fearing left the Mexicans might conquer their. 
country as they had done that of the ‘Lepanecans, held. 
a council on what was to be done to prevent fuch a 
difgrace. In this council it was determined to com- 
mence hottilities againft that rifing ftate, before 10 
fhould- become more formidable by new conquefts.. 


Mexico? 


5t 


Itzcoat] was no fooner informed of this determina- Other co, 
tion, than’ he fent Montezuma with a great army quefts... | 


againft them. ‘The Xochimilcas met him with one 
ftill more numerous; but being worfe difciplined, they: 
were quickly defeated; and their city taken in.a very: 
fhort time after. This conqueft was followed by the 
reduction of Cuitlahuac, fituated on a fmall ifland on 
the lake of Chalco. Their infular fituation gave them 
confidence to attack the formidable power of the 
Mexicans. The king was fo fenfible of the difficulty 
of this enterprife, that he propofed to attack them 
with the whole force of the alliance: Montezuma, 
however, with only a fmall number of men of his own 
training, whom he furnifhed. with. proper veffels, re- 
duced them in feven days. 

Thefe-conquefts were followed by the reduction of 
the cities of Quauhnahuac, Quantitlan, and Toltitlan ; 
the firft of which was fo, ftrong, that Itzcoatl was ob- 
liged to call in his allies to-his afliftance. In thort, ia 
the {pace of twelve years, Mexico,. from being a con» 
temptible and tributary ftate, became able to. com- 
mand thofe whom it had formerly ferved,.and who 


‘thought themfelves very much fuperior: in every re- 


{pect. 


age, in the height of profperity, 


ete 2 
Itzcoatl died in the year 436, at a-very advanced ius, 
and was fucceeded ma I. kit 


by Montezuma 1. the greateit monarch that ever fat of Mex 


on the Mexican throne. Before his coronation, in 
order to comply with the barbarous rites of his reli- 
gion, he made war upon the Chalcefe in order ‘to pro- 
cure the prifoners who were. to be facrificed at his 
coronation ; and fcarce was this ceremony over, than 
a new war commenced, which terminated in the de- 
firugtion of that city. This quarrel happened be- 
tween the Chalcefe and the Tezcucans. ‘i'wo of the 
yoyal princes of Tezcuco having gone a-hunting on 
the mountains which overlook the plains of Chalco, 
while employed in the chace, and feparated from their 
retinue, with only three Mexican lords, fell in with 
a troop of Chalcefe foldiers; who, ta gratify the 
cruelty of their mafter, carried them all prifoners to 
Chalco. The cruel and inconfiderate tyrant who com- 
manded there inftantly put them all to death ; after 
which he caufed their bodies to be falted, dried, and 
placed in an hall of his palace, where they ferved as 
jupporters to the pine torches burned there for light 
every evening. The king of Tezcuco, overwhelmed 

with 
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exico. with grief, and to the lait degree exafperated at fuch caufe. The conqueft of Cuetlachtlan or Cotafa, how- Mexico. 

an inhuman aét, called for the affiftance of the allied ever, which he attempted in 1457, proved a much 

kings. The city was attacked at once by landand water. more difficult tafk, ‘This province lics on the coait 

‘Lhe inhabitants, knowing that they had no mercy to of the Mexican gulph, and had been formerly inha- 

53 expect, fought like men in defpair. Even the old ty- bited by the Olmecans, whom the Tlafcalans had 
cota- rant who commanded them, though unable to walk, driven out. ‘The inhabitants were very numerous ; 
caufed himfelf to be carried in a litter among the but dreading the power of Montezuma, called in thofe 
combatants ; notwithftanding which they were totally of Tlafcaia, together with the Huexotzincas, to their 
defeated, and the moft fevere vengeance executed up- affiftance. Along with thefe the allies drew the Cho- 

| on them. lulans alfo ito the confederacy ; fo that this ap- 
Montezuma, on his return, found himfelf obliged pears to have been the moft: formidable combination 
to encounter:an enemy more formidable on account that had yet been formed againft the Mexican power. 

: of his vicinity, than more powerful ones at adiflance. Montezuma collected an excellently equipped army ; 
: This was the king of Tlateloleo,, who had formerly which, however, he did not on this occafion com=- 
confpired againk the life of Itzcoatl; and finding him- mand in perfon. It contained a great number of per- 

{elf difappointed in this, had tried to reduce his power fons of very high rank, among whom were three 

by entering into a confederacy with fome of the princes of royal blood, and Moquibuis king of ‘Tlate- 

54 neighbouring lords. At that time his.defigns proved lolco already mentioned. T'he combination of the three 
. abortive, but he refumed them in the time of Monte. republics againit Mexico was not known at court 
fee zuma; the confequence of which was, that he was when the army fet out; but Montezuma, being in- 
huix defeated and killed. One Moguchuix was chofen in formed of it foon after, fent an order to his generals 
re king. hig. room; in whofe eleétion it is probable that Mon- to return. ‘This accorded fo ill with the romantic no-. 


tezuma had 2 contfiderable fhare. This was follow- 
ed by conquefts of a much more important nature. 
The province of Cuthixcas, lying to the fouthward, 
was added to his dominions, comprehending a tract 
of country more than 150 miles in breadth ; then, 
turning to the weftward, he conquered another na- 
med Tzompahacuan. ‘This fuccefs, however, was 
for a fhort time interrupted by a war with Atonalt- 
zin, lord of a territory in the country of the Mix- 
tacas. ‘This prince, puffed up on account of the 
great wealth he pofleffed, took it into his head that 
he would allow no Mexican to travel through his 
country. Montezuma fent ambafladors to know the 
reafon of fuch ftrange conduct ; but Atonaltzin gave 
them no other anfwer than fhowing them fome part 
of his wealth, making a prefent to the king, and de- 
firing him from thence to obferve how much the fub- 
jets of Atonaltzin loved him ; and that he willingly 
accepted of war, which was to determine whether he 
fhould. pay tribute to the Mexicans or the Mexi- 
cans to him. Montezuma having informed his allies 


tions of valour entertained by the Mexicans, that a- 
confultation of the generals was held whether they 
fhould obey it or not. At laft it was determined that’ 
the king’s order fhould be obeyed ; but no fooner was 
this agreed to than Moquihuix accufed them all of 
cowardice, and threatened, with his own troops, 
unaflifted, to go and conquer the enemy. His fpeech 
had fuch an effet upon them all, that they went to 
meet the confederates. The Cotaltefe fought. with 
great valour, but were unable to refift the royal forces ; 
and their allies were almoft totally deftroyed.. Six 
thoufand two hundred-of them were taken prifoners, 
and {oon after facrificed to the Mexican god of war 
in the barbarous manner already defcribed. The vic- 
tory was faid to have been owing principally to the 
valour and good conduét of Moquihuix, infomuch that 
to this day a fone made in his praife on that occafion 
is known in Mexico. Montezuma was fo well pleafed - 
with the victory, that he not only forgave the dif. 
obedience of his orders, but. beftowed upon Moqui- 
huix a princefs,-one of his own coufins, to wife. 


of this infolent an{wer, fent a contiderable army againtt 
Atonaltzin, but had the mortification to be informed 
of its defeat; in confequence of which the pride of 


‘The next exploit of this great warrior was the PET oe 
tire deftruétion of the Chalcefe, whofe reftlefs difpo-rebel, and 
fition continually brought mifchief upon themfelves, are deftropy 


Atonaltzin was increafed to a great degree. Monte- 
zuma, greatly chagrined at this firft check, determined 
to head his next army in perfon; but before he could 
call together another, Atonaltzin had drawn into a 
confederacy with him the Huexotzincas and Tlafca- 
jans, who were glad of the opportunity, as they fup- 
pofed, of reducing the power of the Mexicans. Their: 
numbers, however, availed but: little; Montezuma in 
the very firft engagement totally defeated the confe- 


They had, it feems, formed a defign of making their £4 
city a rival to Mexico; and with this view had taken: 
prifoner one of the brothers of Montezuma him‘elf, 
whom they attempted to make their fovereign abfo- 
lutely againft his own inclination. ‘The prince, find-- 
ing it impoffible to refift,. pretended to comply with: 
their wifhes ; but that the at of: exalting him to this 
dignity might be more confpicuous, he defired thent- 
to plant in the -market-place.one of the highelt trees, 


55 _ erate army. ‘Ihe allies of Atonaltzin were particu- and place a feaffold upon it, from: whence every body 
onaltzin larly unfortunate ; for fuch of them as were not kill- might fee him. his being.done, the Mexicaus who 
feated, ed in the field of battle, were deftroyed by their own had been taken along with him aflembled round the 
heat party out of revenge for the unfortunate event of the tree; and the prince having afcended-the fcaffold with 
Anions battles a bunch of flowers in his hand, addrefled them to the . 
laryzed. By this victory the Mexican monarch became ma. following purpofe: * Ye know well, my brave Mexi-. 


fter not only of the dominions of Atonaltzin, but of 
many other neighbouring princes, againit whom he 
made war on account of their having put to death 
feme Mexican merchants or couriers without any jutt 


b) 


cans, that the Chalcefe wifh to make me their king ; ; 
but it is not agreeable to our god that I fhould be. 
tray our native country ; I choofe rather to teach you, 
by.my example, to_place higher value on fidelity to 
wt 


Mexico, 
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jt than on life itfelf2? With thefe words he threw 


himfelf from the feaffold, and was killed. The Chal- 
cefe were fo enraged at this, that they inftantly fell 
upon the Mexicans and killed them with their darts. 
Next evenihg they were terrified by a fcreech.owl ; the 
difmal voice of which animal they interpreted into an 
omen of their approaching ruin. They were not de- 
ceived in their predictions, which indeed they might 
have made without any fereech-owl. They were quick- 
ly attacked by Montezuma; who on this occafion was 
fo much exafperated, that he caufed fires to be light- 
ed on the tops of the adjacent mountains, as fymbols 
of the punifhment to which he condemned the rebels. 
The havock he made among them was fuch, that the 
province was almoft depopulated. Vaft numbers were 
flaughtered, while thofe who efcaped with life fled into 
the caves of the neighbouring mountains. Some fled 
into diftant countries, leaving their city to be deftroy- 
ed by the enemy. At laft Montezuma, fatiated with 
revenge, proclaimed a general pardon, and invited the 
fugitives to return; but many of them, not putting 
any confidence in his fincerity, chofe to remain in 
their ttate of exile. ‘The remainder of this emperor’s 
reign was taken up in making new conquelts; fo that 
by the time of his death, which happened in 1464, 
he had extended his dominions as far as the gulf of 
Mexico on the eaft; to the middle of the country of 


_ the Mixtecas on the fouth-eaft; fomething farther than 
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Chilapan on the fouth; to the valley of 'loluca on the 
weft; the centre of the country of the Otomies on 
the north-weft ; and, on the north, to the extremity 
of the vale of Mexico. 

During the reign of this great monarch a violent 
inundation happened in Mexico. The lake, fwelled 
by the exceflive rains which fell in the year 1446, pour- 
ed its waters into the city with fo much violence that 
many houfes were deftroyed, and the ftreets inundated 
to fuch a degree that boats were every where made 
ufe of, To prevent accidents of this kind for the 
future, Montezuma, by advice of the king of Tez- 
cuco, conftructed a great dyke nine miles in length, 
eleven cubits in breadth, and confifting of two parallel 
lines of palifades, the interval betwixt which was filled 
up with ftones and fand. The greatett difficulty in 
the conftruétion lay in being obliged occafionally to 
work in the lake itfelf, which in fome places was of 
confiderable depth ; but this was furmounted by the 
fkill and perfeverance of the workmen. The dyke, 
when conftructed, proved of great fervice in keeping 
out the waters, though it did not entirely remedy the 
evil ; nor indeed have the Spaniards been able to fecure 
this city effectually from inundations, after being in 
pofleffion of it for moré than two centuries. 

The inundation was foon followed by a famine. 
This was occafioned by the ftinting of the crop of 
maize in 14483 the ears while young and tender be- 
ing deftroyed by froft. In 1450 the crop was totally 
loft for want of water; and in 1451, befides the un- 
favourable feafons, there was a fcarcity of feed. Hence, 
in 1452, the neceflities of the people became fo great, 
that they were obliged to fell themfelves for flaves in 
order to procure fubfiftence. Montezuma permitted 
them to go to other countries for fupport ; but being 
informed that many fold themfelves for a few days 
provifion, he ordered by proclamation, that no wo- 


man fhould fell herfelf for lefs than 400 ears of wheat, Mexia 
nor any man for lefs than 500, He opened alfo the ™ 
public granaries for the relief of the lower clafles; 

but nothing was able to ftop the progrefs of the fa- 
mine. Many who went for relief to other countries 
perithed with hunger on their journey ; and great num- 

bers who fold themfelves for flaves never returned to 

their native country. Moft of the populace fupport- 

ed themfelves, like their ariceftors, on the produce of 

the lake, until all their diftreffes were relieved by a 

moft plentiful harveft in the year 1454. 58 

Montezuma was fucceeded by Axayacatl, who like Axayacat 

his predeceffor inftantly commenced a war, for no eaeen® 
i . ° . ontez 

ther reafon than that he might have prifoners to facri- ima, 

fice at his coronation. The people whom he now at- 

tacked inhabited the province of Tecuantepec on the 

coaft of the Pacific Ocean, and fituated at 400 miles 

diftance from the city of Mexico.» A very defperate 

battle enfued on this occafton, in which, however, 

the Mexicans at laft prevailed ; and, befides the poor 

wretches doomed to deftru€tion whom they carried 

off, acquired a confiderable f{poil, as well as a tract of 

territory extending to Coatulco, a maritime place 

much frequented in the next century by the Spa- 

niards. 

Axayacatl purfued Montezuma’s‘plan of conquelt ; pis sa 
in which, however, he was lefs fuccefsful, many ofquefts. — 
the provinces reduced by that monarch having revolt. 
ed after his death, fo that it was neceflary to recon- 
quer them. On his returning fuccefsful from one of 
thefe expeditions, he built a new temple, to which he 
gave the name of Coat/on; but the T'latelolcos, whofe 
ancient rivalihip feems to have revived on the death of 
Montezuma, built another in oppofition, which they 
called Coaxolotl. 'Thusthe former hatred between the 
two nations was renewed, and a difcord took place 
which ended in the ruin of the Tlatelolcos. 60 4 

The Mexicans fuftained an irreparable lofs in 1469 Death off 
and 1470 by the death of their alliesthe kings of Tacuba king 
and Acolhuacan; for though the league which had been acan and 
concluded between the three nations continued without Tacuba. | 
any violation till the arrival of the Spaniards, we can- 
not fuppofe that any of the fucceffors of the T'acu- 
ban and Acolhuacan princes would have the fame cor- 
dial affection for thofe of Mexico which was enter- 
tained by thofe who lay under fuch great obligations 
to Montezuma. The king of Tacuba was fucceeded 
by his fon Chimalpopoca, and the Acolhuan monarch 
by his fon Nezahualpilli. A fhert time after the ace 
ceffion of the latter, the war broke out between the 
Tlateloleos and Mexicans, which ended in the deftruce 
tion of the former. King Moquihuix had been mar 
ried by Montezuma to a filter of Axayacatl, now on 
the throne of Mexico; but it appears that this prin- 
cefs never was greatly the obje&t of his affe@tion. On 
the contrary, he took all methods of exprefling his 
diflike, either out of enmity to herfelf, or envy of the 
fuperior greatnefs of her brother. Not content with 
this, he entered into an alliance with a great number 
of the neighbouring ftates, in order to reduce the 
Mexican greatnefs. His wife, however, being in- 
formed of this {cheme, communicated the particulars 
to her brother ; and foon after, being impatient of 
the ill afage fhe received, came to Mexico with her 
four fons to claim the proteCtion of her brother. This 
6 uncommon 
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unceminen accident exafperated the Mexicans and 
Tlatelolcans againft each other to fuch a degree, that 
wherever they met, they fought, abufed, and murder- 
ed each other. The king of Tlatelolco prepared for 
war with many horrid ceremonies, of which the drink- 
ing of human blood was one. A day was appointed 
for attacking Mexico. Xiloman, lord of Colhuacan, 
was to begin the attack, afterwards to preténd flight, 
in order to induce the Mexicans to follow him; after 
which the Tlatelolcos were to fall- upon their rear. 
For fome reafon, however, with which we are not 
acquainted, the Tlatelolcos began the attack without 
waiting. for Xiloman ; the confequence of which was, 
that he retired in difguft, leaving them to finifh their 
battle the beft way they could. “The engagement laft- 
ed till night, when the Tlatelolcos were obliged to 
retire. Axayacatl, during the night, difpofed of his 
troops in all the roads which led to Tlatelolco, ap- 
pointing them to meet in the market-place. The T'la- 
telolcos, finding themfelves attacked on all fides, re- 
tired gradually before the Mexicans, until at latt 
they were forced into the market-place, where they 
found themfelves worfe than ever on account of its 
narrownefs, which did not allow them room to aé. 
The king flood on the top of the great temple, 
encouraging his men to exert themfelves againft the 
enemy. His words, however, had now loft their ufual 
influence. He not only was not obeyed, but was re- 
proached with cowardice becaufe he did not come 
down and fight among the reft. At laft the Mexicans 
arrived at the temple, and afcended to the balcony 
where the king was.. He made a defperate defence 
for a little; but by a violent puth ‘in the breaft was 
thrown backward upon the fteps of the temple, and 
ftunned or perbaps killed by the fall. The foldiers 
took him up and carried him to Axayacatl ; who with 
his own hand cut open his breaft and tore out his 
heart. His people then attempted to fly acrofs the 
market-place ; but a great number of them were 
killed, among whom were many officers of diftinc- 
tion. The city of Tlatelolco was then united with 
Mexico, as a part or kind of fuburb, which it ftill 
continues to be. é 

The Tlatelolcos being thus reduced, Axayacatl next 
fet out on an expedition againft the Matlatzincas, a 
tribe in the vale of Toluca, who ftill refufed to fub- 
mit to the Mexican yoke. Having proved fuccefsful 
in this expedition, he undertook to fubdue alfo the 
northern part of the valley, now called Valle @ Int- 
lahuacan, particularly Xiguipilco, a confiderable city 
and ftate of the Otomies, whofe chief was much re- 
nowned for ftrength and bravery. Axayacatl, who 
likewife valued himfelf on thefe qualities, encounter- 
ed him in fingle combat. In this, however, he was 
ever-matched, and received a violent wound on the 
thigh ; after which he would have been taken prifon- 
er, had not fome young Mexicans made a delperate 
effort for his refcue. Notwithftanding this difafter, 
Axayacatl’s army gained a complete viGtory, carrying 
ff 11060 prifoners, among whom was the chief of 
the Otomies himfelf, and two of his officers. who had 
attacked the king. Thefe chiefs were put to death at 
an entertainment of the allied kings, the fight of their 
@gonies not interrupting in the leaft the mirth of the 
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feaft ; fo much were they familiarized to the thedding 
of human blood, 

Axayacatl continued to extend his territories to the 
eaft and weit, till his progrefs was-{topped by death in 
1477. He was fucceeded by his elder brother Tizoc ; 
of whofe reign we know little, but that he conquered 
fourteen cities, fome of which had been in rebellion. 
He intended to have built’a larger temple than any 
that had yet been feen in Mexico, though that ori- 
ginally built had been greatly enlarged by fome of 
his predeceffors, For this purpofe he collected a great. 
quantity of materials; but before he could bring his 
projects to bear, he was taken off by a confpiracy of 
his fubje&ts. We are not informed in what manner he 
died ; moft probably it was by poifon, as the conf{pi- 
rators wifhed his death to pafs for natural. It being 
difcovered to be otherwife, however, diligent fearch 
was made for the criminals, who were punithed ac- 
cording to their deferts. During the reign of Tizoc, 
the Acolhuacans made war upon the Huexotzincas, 
ruined their city, and conquered their territory. Ne- 
zahualpilli alfo, the Acolhuacan monarch, though he 
had already feveral wives, had not made any of them 
queen, having wifhed to confer that honour upon one 
of the royal family of Mexico. Tizoc readily gave- 
him one of his grand-daughters, who hada filter of 
fingular beauty named Xocotzin. 'The friendfhip be- 
twixt thefe two ‘ladies was fuch, that the one could 
not think of being feparated from the other; for: 
which reafon the new queen fought and obtained per- 
miffion to take her fifter along with her to Tezcuco, 
Xocotzin had not been long there before the king 
fell in love with her, and married her with the title 
of queen likewife. Soon after this fecond marriage, 
the firft queen brought forth a fon named Cacamatzin, 
who fucceeded him in the throne, and was afterwards 
taken prifoner by the Spaniards. 

Ahuitzotl, the brother of Tizoc, fucceeded him in 
the kingdom of Mexico. His firit obje& was to finifh 
the’ great temple begun by his predeceflor; and fuch 
was the number of workmen, that it was completed in. 
four years. During the time that it was building, the 
king employed himfelf in making war with, different 
nations, referving all the prifoners he took for viGims 
at the dedication of the temple. The number of pri- 
foners facrificed at this dedication is faid by Torque- 
mada to have been 72,324 ; by other hiftorians 64,060, 
The miferable viGims were ranged. in two files, each 
a mile and an half in length, terminating at the tem- 
ple. The fame year another temple was built by a 
feudatory lord, in imitation of the great one built by 
the king ; at the dedication of which a vat number 
of prifoners were alfo facrificed. Thefe temples were 
dedicated in 1486. In 1487 happened a violent earth- 
quake ; and Chimalpopoca king of Acolhuacan died, 
who was fucceeded by Totoquihuatzin IL, 

The remainder of the life of Abhuitzotl was a con. 
tinued feries of wars, in all of which he proved ulti- 
mately fuccefsful,. extending the Mexican. dominions 
as far as Guatimala, goo. miles to the fouth-eait of 
Mexico. In only one expedition the Mexicans were 
defeated with difgrace. This happened in 1496, 
when they fuddenly, and as appears without any 
provocation, entered the. vale af Atlixco in an holtile 
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Mexices manner. So unexpected was the invafion, that the in- 
wags habitants of Atlixco knew only of the intention of 
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their enemies by feeing them in arms in their country. 
Finding it impoffible to raife in an inftant a fufficient 
force among themfelves, they applied to their neigh- 
bours, the Huexotzincas. On their arrival at the 
city, which it feems had already been rebuilt fince its 
dcftruction by the Acollfuacans, they found a mott 
celebrated captain, named Toltecatl, amufing himfelf 
at foot-ball. Being informed of the arrival of the 
Mexican army, he inftantly quitted his diverfion to 
repair to Atlixco; where, to fhow his contempt 
for the enemy, he entered the battle unarmed.— 
He fupplied himfelf with armour by knocking down 
the firit Mexican he met with his fift, and feizing his 
armour. He then attacked the enemy with fuch fury, 
and was fo well feconded by his troops, that the Mexi- 
cans were totally defeated; and, in confideration of 
his fignal bravery, the Huexotzincas made him the chief 
of their republic. He had not continued in his new 
office more than a year, however, when, finding him- 
felf unqualified for being legiflator to fuch turbulent 
{ubjeéts as he had to-deal with, he quitted his dignity 
and his country at once ; and croffing the mountains 
with fome other nobles, came to’ Tlalmanalco, where he 
was put to death, with all his companions, by order 
of Ahuizotl. 

Ahuizotl died in 1502, of a diforder produced by 
a contufion in his head. Of the caufe of which we 
have the following account : In 1498, the king, think- 
ing that the navigation of the lake of Mexico was 
become difficult on account of the fearcity of water, 
formed a project of fupplying the deficiency from a 
fountain which fupplied the Cojoacanefe, and called 


upon the lord of the diftri&t to give orders for that 


purpofe. This nobleman reprefented that the {pring 
was not conftant ; that fometimes it was dry, and at 
others ran fo abundantly that it might occafion fome 
difafter in his court. Ahuizotl, however, fuppofing 
this to be a pretence, renewed his order, and put the 
nobleman to death for infifting upon his objection. He 
then caufed a fpacious aqueduct to-be conftreced from 
Cojoacan to Mexico; and the water was brought in 
with a great many fuperftitious ceremonies, That 
very year, however, thcre fell fuch quantities of rain, 
that the waters of the lake, augmented alfo Ly thofe 
of the fpring, overflowed the city, fo that the itreets 
were filled with failing veflels, and fome houfes were 
éeftroyed. ~The king happening to be one day in a 
Jower apartment of his palace, the waters entered 
with fuch rapidity «and violence that he was obliged 
to fly ; and the door being low, he ftruck his head 
with fuch force again the top, that he never recover- 
ed the effeéts of the contufion. ‘This inundation was 
followed by a famine, all the maize being.rotted by 
thie water. 

At the time of Ahuizotl'’s death, the Mexican 
empire was brought to its utmoft extent. His fuccef- 
for, Montezuma Xocojotzin, or Montezuma Funior, 
was a perfon of great bravery, befides which he was 
likewife a prieft, and held in great eftimation on ac- 
count of his gravity and the dignity of his deport- 
ment. His eleGtion was unanimous 3 and the nobles 
congratulated themfelves on the happinefs the coun- 
try was to enjoy under him, little thinking how {hort 
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‘was to be. 


The firft care of the new monarch, as -ufual, was 
to procure victims for the barbarous facrifices to be 
made at his coronation. The people of Atlixco, who 
had again fhaken off the Mexican yoke, were the 
fufferers on this occafion, being once more reduced, 
though not without great lofs on the part of the Mext- 
cans, fome of whofe braveft officers perifhed in the 
war. The ceremony of coronation was performed 
with fuch pomp as had never been feen before an 
Mexico ; but no fooner was this ceremony over than, 


had fufpeéted before. All his predeceffors had been 
accuftomed to confer offices upon ‘perfons of merit, 
and thofe who appeared the moft able to difcharge 
them, without any partiality as to birth or wealth. 
Montezuma, however, difapproved of the conduct of 
his predeceffors, under pretence that the plebeians 
fhould be employed according to their rank ; for that 
in all their aGtions the bafenefs of their birth and the 
meannefs of their education appeared: and in confe- 
quence of this maxim he deprived all the commoners of 
the offices they held about the court, declaring them 
incapable of holding any for the future. All the 
royal fervants now were people of rank. Befides 
thofe who lived in the palace, 600 feudatory lords and 
nobles: came to pay court to him. They pafled the 
whole day in the antichamber, where none of their 
fervants were permitted to enter; converting in a low 
voice, and waiting the orders of their fovereign.— 
The fervants of thefe lords were fo numerous that they 
occupied chree fmall courts of the palace, and many 
waited in the ftreets. ‘Ihe women were not lefs nu- 
merous. -All thefe laft were confined in one vaft fe- 
raglio, under the care of fome noble duennas, who 
kept a {trict watch over their conduct. from this 
colleGtion the emperor fele¢ted fuch as he liked bett 
for himfelf, giving away the reft; and fo well did 
he acquit himfelf in his matrimonial capacity, that an 
hundred and fifty of his wives are faid to have been 
pregnant at once. 

The pride of Montezuma was no lefs confpicuous 
in the ceremonials than in the magnificence of his 
court. None durtt enter the palace without pulling 
off his thoes and ftockings at the gate; neither durft 
they appear pompouily drefled in the imperial prefence ; 
this being deemed a want of refpect to majefty.— 
All who entered the hall of audience, before {peaking 
to the king, made three bows; at the firit, faying 
Lord! atthe fecond, My Lord! and_at the third, Great 
Lord! hey {poke low,.and with the head inclined, 
receiving the anfwer which the king gave them by fe- 
cretaries, with as great humility as if it had been the 
voice of a deity ; and no peifon in taking leave ever 
turned his back on the throne. When this mighty 
emperor went abroad, he was carried on the fhoulders 
of the nobility, in a litter covered witha rich canopy, 
and attended by .a numerous retinue of courtiers 3 
and wherever he paffed, every perfon. fhut their eyes, 
as fearing to be dazzled with the {plendor of Majeity 
When he alighted from the litter to walk on foot, 
carpets were {pread on the ground, that the emperor 
might not be permitted to touch the earth with his 
feet. 
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In every refpec& Montezuma kept up, as far as was 
poffible, this extravagant appearance of dignity. His 
kitchen-utenfils were of the fineft earthen ware, and 
cence aig, DS table-cloths and napkins of the fineft cotton; but 
played in none of thefe ever ferved the emperor more than once, 
is palace. being immediately made a prefent of to fome noble- 

man. ‘The veffels in which his chocolate and other 
drinks from cocoa were prepared, were all of gold, or 
fome beautiful fea-fhell, or naturally-formed veflels, 
curioufly varnifhed. He had alfo gold-plate, but it 
was ufed only on particular occafions in the temple. 
The number and variety of his difhes aftonithed the 
Spaniards. Cortes fays, that they covered the floor 
of a great hall; and that there were dihes of every 
kind of game, fifh, fruit, or herbs, in the country. 
This dinner was carried in ftate by three or four hun- 
dred of the young nobility, who retired‘as foon as the 
king fat down to table: and that the meat might not 
grow cold, each plate was furnifhed with a chafing 
difh. The king marked with a rod the difhes he 
: chofe for himfelf, and the reft were diftributed among 
: the nobility in the antichamber. Before he fat down, 
four of the moft beautiful women of his feraglio fup- 
plied him with water to wath his hands, and continued 
ftanding all the time of his dinner, along with fix of 
his principal minifters and his carvers. 

Montezuma took great delight in the cleanlinefs of 
his own perfon, and of every thing about him. - He 
bathed regularly every day, and had baths in all his 
palaces. Every day he wore four dreffes, never ufing 
again thofe which he had put off, but referving them 
as largeffes for the nobility, or thofe who had diftin- 

| 6 guifhed themfelves in war. 

Difpleafes The expence of all this, and many other inftances 
his lubjects. of magnificence, rendered “the emperor very difagree- 
: able to a great number of his fubjects ; though others 
{ were pleafed with the readinefs he fhowed to relieve 
| the neceflities of individuals, and his generofity in re- 
| warding his generals and minifters who deferved it. 
Among other ations worthy of imitation, he appoint- 
ed the city of Colhuacan as an hofpital for all invalids, 
who after having faithfully ferved the crown either in 
the civil or military line,required a provifion on account 
of their age and infirmities. In this place they were 

maintained and attended at the expence of the king. 
The reign of Montezuma, even before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, was far from being fo glorious with 
regard to his fucceffes in war as thofe of his predecef- 
fors had been. He reduced indeed one rebellious pro- 
vince, and conquered another which had never before 
me been fubjugated ; but in his war with Tlafcala he was 
His unfue- by no means fuccefsful. This was but a fmall repu- 
ecfful war blic at no great diftance from the capital, but the in- 
with Tlaf habitants were remarkable for their bravery and inde- 
us pendent fpirit. The neighbouring, flates, however, 
who had been reduced by the Mexicans, envious of 
their liberty and profperity, exafperated the Mexicans 
againft them, by reprefenting that the Tlafcalans were 
defirous of making themfelves mafters of the maritime 
provinces on the Mexican gulf, and that by their com- 
merce with thefe provinces they were encreafing their 
wealth and power, and gaining the hearts of the peo- 
ple with whom they were to traffic. In confequence 
of this reprefentation, ftrong garrifons were placed-on 
the frontiers of Tlafcala, to obitra& the commerce of 
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the inhabitants, and thus to deprive them of the meang Mexico. 
of obtaining fome of the neceflaries of life. The 'Tla. 
{ealans complained ; but received no other anfwer than 
that the king of Mexico was lord of all the world, and 
that the Tlafcalans muft fubmit and pay tribute to him, 
The Tlafealans returned a {pirited anfwer to this in- 
folent fpeech, and began to fortify their frontier. 
They had already inclofed all the lands of the repus 
blic with intrenchments; and to thefe they now ad. 
ded a wall of fix miles in length on the weft fide, where 
an invafion was moft to be apprehended ; and fo well 
did they defend themfelves, that though they were 
frequently attacked by the neighbouring ftates in al- 
liance with Mexico, or fubjeét to it, not one of them 
was able to wreft a foot of ground from them. Thus 
a continual feries of wars and engagements took place ., 
between the ftates of Mexico and this republic, which Exploits 
continued till the arrival of the Spaniards. The moft and death 
remarkable occurrences in thefe wars are the exploits ' {lahut 
ofa Tlafcalan general named Tlahuicol. His courage ci 
and ftrength were fo great, that his enemies fled where- 
ever he appeared. ‘The {word with which he fought 
was fo weighty, that no man of ordinary ftrength could 
lift it from the ground. At lait, however, having in 
the heat of an engagement got into a marth, his great 
ftrength was of no ufe to him, fo that he -was taken 
prifoner, put into a ftrong cage, and carried to Mex- 
ico. The emperor, in confideration of his extraordi- 
nary qualities, gave him liberty to return to his own 
country : but this he abfolutely refufed, faying, that 
he withed to die, like other prifoners, in honour of 
their god. In this he perfifted obitinately for feveral 
years; until at laft Montezuma refolved to comply 
with his barbarous defire; and he was permitted to 
die by the gladiatorian facrifice, to be afterwards de- 
{cribed, in which the prifoner was allowed, thouch 
under great difadvantages, to fight for his life. He 
was oppofed by feveral brave men, one at a time, of 
whom he killed eight, and wounded twenty more 3 
until, falling almoft dead by a violent blow he received 
on the head, he was carried to the temple and there 
facrificed. ar 

During the remainder of Monrtezuma’s reign the Apprehen- 
empire was difturbed by various rebellions, of which [0 enter» 
the accounts are not fufficiently interefting to merit Le eee 
a particular detail; but in the year 1508, Monte- ans of the 
zuma began to entertain apprehenfions of that fatal -rrival of 
event which at length overtook him. An expedition 4 Pew 
having been undertaken againft a very diftant region ne 
named Amatla, the army in marching over a lofty 
mountain were attacked by a furious north-wind, ac- 
companied with {now ; which made great havock in the 
army, many of them perifhing with cold, and others 
being killed by the trees rooted up by the wind. [he 
remains of the army continued their march to Amat- 
la, where they were almott all killed in battle. By this 
and other calamities, together with the appearance of 
a comet, the Mexicans were thrown into the utmoft 
confternation. Montezuma was fo terrified by thefe 
omens, that having in vain confulted his aftrologers, 
he applied to the king-ef Acolhuacan, who was re- 
ported to be very fkilful in divination. Nezahualpilli 
having conferred with him at length upon the fubjeét, 
told Montezuma that the comet prefaged fome cala- 
mity which was about to befal their kingdoms by the 
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arrival of a new people: but this being unfatisfactory 
to the emperor, the king of Acolhuacan challenged 
him toa game at foot-ball, flaking the truth of his 
prediGtion on the iffue of the game. Montezima, loft 
the game, but did not yet acquiefce in the truth of 
his prediction. He therefore applied to a celebrated 
aftrologer, whom it feems he had not yet confulted ; 
but he confirmed the interpretation of Nezahualpilli : 
for which the emperor caufed his houfe to be pulled 
down, and himfelf buried in the ruins. 

Many other prefages of the arrival of the Spaniards 
are related. The following, though apparently the 
moft incredible of them all, feems to be believed by 
Clavigero. “A fitter of Montezuma named Papant- 
zin, who had been married to the governor of 'Tlate- 
Jolco, lived in his palace after he was dead to the year 
1509, when fhe died of old age, The day after her 
burial a child of five or fix years old happened to pafs 
from her mother’s apartment to that of the major 
domo of the deceafed princefs. In paffing by, the 


child faw the princefs fitting upon the fleps of the 
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fountain where fhe had been accuftomed to bathe, and 
heard herfelf called by the name of cacoton, a Mexican 
expreffion of endearment, fignifying “little girl.’ The 
child, incapable from its age of refleting on the death 
of the princefs, approached without fear, and was de- 
fired to call the wife of her major-domo. The wo- 
man carefled the child, and told her that the princefs 
was dead ; but being importuned and pulled by the 
gown, fhe at laft went ; but no fooner faw the princels 
than fhe fainted. ‘The child then ran to call her mo- 


ther, who .with two other women came to the affitt- 
ance of the wife of the major-domo ; but they alfo 
would have fainted, had not the princefs called to them, 


and aflured them that fhe was really alive. Having 
caufed them call the major-domo, fhe defired him 
to go and tell Montezuma what he had feen: but he, 
dreading the feverity of the emperor, durft not under- 
take the tafk. She then defired him to go to 'Tezeuco, 
and tell Nezahualpilli that fhe wifhed to fee him. He 
came accordingly, and at her defire brought Monte- 
zuma; whom fhe informed, that during the time the 
lay entranced fhe had feen a vilion. "The main pur- 
port of this vifion was to announce to her, that all her 
forefathers were damned; that another race of men 
fhould arrive, who fhould conquer the kingdom, and 
introduce the true religion; and ‘as foon as the bath 
fhould be publithed and made known, which would 
wath away fin, fhe fhould be the firft to accept of it.” 

There can be very little doubt that this ftory is 


a fiction of the Spanith priefts, though it cannot be- 


doubted that the Mexicans had fome expectations of 
the arrival of the Spaniards among them at the time 
they aétually came. This, however, we may account for 
without having recourfe to any thing the’ leaft fuperna- 
tural, or out of the ordinary courfe of things. The Weft 
India iflands had been difcovered by Columbus in 
1492: he had made frequent voyages, and had even 
difcovered the continent. Settlements had been made; 
the Spaniards had fhown their prowefs and their cru- 
elty ; and we are not to doubt, that many of the 
iflanders would quit their habitations to efcape the fu- 
ry of the invaders. 1t would naturally occur to thefe 
fugitives, that the arms of thefe new comers could 
not be refifted by thofe of the weftern nations, while 
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their relentlefs cruelty might eafily fuggeft that they 
would deftroy all before them. From the year 1492, 
therefore, to 1508, there was time enough for this 
report to have reached Mexico: and we can only at- 
tribute it to the barbarous flate in which the Ameri- 
cans were, that the Spaniards were not perfectly 
known and defcribed before their arrival. 

But whatever were the omens by which the arrival 
of the Spaniards was announced, they appear to have 
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had no effe& in working any reformation upon Mon- man-facrie 


tezuma or his Mexicans. Inttead of relaxing any thing 
from the barbarity of their religion, they feem to have 
augmented it. Wars were carried on every where, and 
prifoners facrificed by thoufands; infomuch,that Mon- 
tezuma finding the ftone on which the prifoners were 
facrificed too {mall, he caufed one of monttrous fize 
to be put in its place. It was dragged along by an 
immenfe number of people: but, in pafling a wooden: 
bridge over a canal, in the entry to the city, the bridge. 
broke down by its enormous weight, and dragged: 
feveral people into the water, among whom was the 
high-prieft, who had accompanied it on the road, 
{eattering incenfe as he went along. This misfor- 
tune difcancerted them confiderably : neverthelefs the 
ftone, by dint of exceffive labour, was got up again, 
and confecrated by the murder of 12,200 prifoners. 
The time, however, was now at hand when this hor- 
rible and never-ceafing butchery was to be ended, and 
a mot fevere vengeance to overtake the perpetrators, 
The Spaniards having eftablifhed themfelves pretty well 
in the ifland of Cuba and Hifpaniola, now prepared to 
explore the continent alfo, with a view to extend the 
dominions of their fovereign, and to fatiate, if poffible, 
their own appetites for wealth. 

Mexico itlelf was firft difcovered, though imper- 
featly, by a Spaniard named Nunez de Balboa; but in 
1518 the conqueft of it was undertaken by a celebra- 
ted adventurer named Jerdinando Cortes. It was not, 
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however, without great difficulty that he got his ex- dertaken by 
pedition fet on foot’; being perfecuted by the Spanith Cortes. 


governors in the Weft Indies, fo that he was at laft 
obliged to throw off his allegiance to them, and pro- 
ceed without any commiffion. However, on the ioth 
of February 1519, he fet fail from the Havannah in 
Cuba ; and foon landed on the ifland of Cozumel, on 
the coaft of Yucatan, difcovered the preceding year. 
Here he joined one of his: officers named Pedro d’ Als 
varedo, who had arrived fome days before, and colleéted 
fome booty and taken a few prifoners. But the gene- 
ral feverely cenfured his conduét; and the prifoners 
were difmiffed, after they had been mformed by an 


Indian interpreter named Jfelchior, that fuch injuries 


were entirely difagreeable to the intentions and wifhes 
of Cortes. Here he muftered his army, and found 
that it amounted to 508 foldiers, 16 horfemen, and 
109 mechanics, pilots, and mariners. Having encou- 
raged his men by a proper fpeech, and releafed, by 
means of fome Indian ambafladors, a Spaniard named 
Ferom de Aguilar, who had been detained a prifoner 
for eight years, he proceeded to the river L'abafco, 
where he hoped to be received in a friendly manner, 
as one Grijalva had been a fhort time before ; but, 
from fome unknown caufe, he was violently attacked 
by them: however, the fuperiority of the Spanifh 
arms foon decided the victory, and the inhabitants 
7 were 
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Lon tan The Spaniards then continued their courfe welt. 
brabafty ward, to the harbour of St Juande Ullua; where they 
yomthe were met by two Mexican canoes, who carried two 


mperonof ambafladors from the emperor of that country, and 
Mexico. fhowed the greatelt figns of peace and amity. Their 
language was unknown to Aguilar; but one of the 
: female prifoners above-mentioned underftood it, and 
tranflated it into the Yucatan tongue ; after which 
Aguilar interpreted the meaning in Spanith. This 
flave was afterwards named Donna Marina, and proved 
78 very ufeful in their conferences with the natives. 

Btate of the At this time the Mexican empire, according to 
Sime. Dr Robertfon, was arrived at a pitch of grandeur to 
which no fociety had ever attained in fo fhort a pe- 
tiod. ‘Though it had fubfifted only for 130 years, its 
dominion extended from the north to the fouth fea ; 
| over territories ftretching about sco leagues from eait 
: to welt, and more than 200 from north to fouth; com- 
: prehending provinces not inferior in fertility, popula- 
: tion, and opulence, to any in the torrid zone.— 
Though by nature Montezuma poffeffed a good 
deal of courage and refolution; yet from the firit 
moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coat, 
he difcovered fymptoms of timidity and embarraffment, 
and all his fubjeéts were embarrafled as well as himfelf. 
‘The general difmay which took place on this occafion 
was partly owing to the ftrange figure the Spaniards 
made, and the prodigious power of their arms; but 
partly alfo to the following circumftance. An opi- 
nion prevailed almoft univerfally among the Ameri- 
cans, that fome dreadful calamity impended over 
their heads, from a race of formidable invader¢ who 
fhould come from. regions towards the rifing fun, to 
over-run and defolate their country. The origin of 
this we have already attempted to explain; but as 
the Mexicans were more prone to fuperitition than 
any people in the new world, they were more deeply 
affected with the appearance of the Spaniards, whom 
they initantly fuppofed to be the inftruments de- 
ftined. to bring about that fatal revolution which 
they. dreaded; and this produced the embafly above- 

mentioned, ; 
By means of his two interpreters, Donna Marina 
and Aguilar, Cortes learned that the chiefs of the 
Mexican embafly were deputies from Pilpatoe and 
Teutile; the one governor of a province under the 
emperor, and the other the commander of all his forces 
in that province: the purport of their embafly was, 
to inquire what his. intentions were in vifiting their 


coafls, and to offer him what affiftance he might need ° 


in order to continue his voyage. Cortes, in. his turn, 
alfo profefled the greateft friendthip ; and informed the 
ambafladors, that he came. to propofe matters of the 
utmoft confequence to the weifare of the prince-and 
* his kingdom; which he would more fully unfold in 
iorteclandsperfon to the governor and the general. Next 
ad fortifiesmorning, without waiting for any. anfwer, he land- 
camp. ed his troops, his horfes, and, his artillery ; began to 
erect huts for his men, and to fortify his camp.— 
The natives, inflead of oppofing the entrance of thefe 
fatal guefts into their country, affifted them in all 
their operations with an. alacrity which they had ere 

Jong reafon to repent. 
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Mesice were obliged to own the king of Cailile as their fo- 


1 MEX 
The next day the ambaffadors had a formal audi- 
ence 3 at which Cortes acquainted them, that he came 
from Don Carlos of Auttria, king of Caftile, the 
greateft monarch of the eaft, and was intrufted with 
propofitions of fuch moment, that he would impart 
them to none but the emperor himfelf, and therefore 
required to be condu€ted immediately to the capi- 80 | 
tal. This demand produced the greateft uneafinefs ; The pe 
and the ambaffadors did all in their power to’ dil- Noes roe 
fuade Cortes from his defign, endeavouring to Con- fuade him 
ciliate his good-will by the prefents fent him by from going 
Montezuma. Thefe they introduced with great pa- to the capt 
rade, and confifted of fine cotton-cloth, of plumes o 
virious colours, and of ornaments of gold and filver 
to a confiderable value, the workmanthbip of which 
appeared to be as curious as the materials were rich. 
But thefe prefents ferved only to excite the avidity of 
the Spaniards, and to increafe their defire for be- 
coming matters of a country which abounded with fo 
many precious commodities. Cortes indeed could 
{carcely reftrain himfelf fo far as to hear the argu- 
ments made ufe of by the ambaffadors to diffuade 
him from going to the capital; and, in a haughty, 
determined tone, infilted on his former demand of 
being admitted to a perfonal interview with their fo- 
vereign. 
During this converfation, fome painters in the 
retinue of the Mexican chiefs had been diligently em- 
ployed in delineating, upon white cotton cloths, figures 
of the thips, horfes, artillery, foldiers, and whatever 
elfe attracted their eyes as fingular. When Cortes 
obferved this, and was informed that thefe pictures 
were to be fent to Montezuma, he refolved to render 
the reprefentation {till more ftriking and interefting. 
The trumpets, by his orders, founded an alarm; the 
troops formed in order of battle, and fhowed' their 
agility and itrength in the beft manner they could ; 
while the artillery was pointed againft the neighbour- 
ing trees, among which it made dreadful havock. 
The Indians for fome time looked on with filent a- 
ftonifhment ; but at the explofion of the cannon, fome 
fled, others fell to the ground, and all were fo con- 
founded, that Cortes found it “difficult to quiet and 
compofe their minds. : a 
When the painters had exerted their utmoft efforts. Monte. 
in reprefenting all thefe wonderful things, meflengers zuma made 
were immediately difpatched to Montezuma with the py iadhs 
pictures, and a full account of every thing that had ries 
paffed fince: the arrival of the Spaniards, together 
with fome European curiofities to Montezuma; which, 
though of no great value, Cortes believed would be 
acceptable on account of their novelty. The Mexi- 
can monarchs, in order to obtain the earlieft informa- 
tion of every occurrence in all parts of their empire, 
had couriers pofted at proper ftations along the prin- 
cipal roads; and as thefe were trained to agility 
by a regular education, they conveyed intelligence 
with furprifing rapidity. Though the city in which 
Montezuma refided was above 180 miles from St Juan 
de Ullua, Cortes’s prefents were carried thither, and 
an anfwer returned to his demands, in a few days. 
As the anfwer was unfavourable, Montezuma had en- 
deavoured to mollify the Spanith general by the rich- 
nefs of his prefents. ‘Thefe confifted of the manufac- 
tures of the country ; cotton-ftuffs fo fine, and of fuch 
Baggs Gs delicate 
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Mexico. delicate texture, as to refemble filk ; piétures of ani- 

‘ ~ mals, trees, and other natural objects, formed with 

Sends an feathers of different colours, difpofed and mingled 

unfavour- with fuch {kill and elegance as to rival the works of 

able an the pencil in truth and beauty of imitation. But 

ry tek what chiefly attraéted their attention, were two large 

nied with Plates of a circular form; one of maffive gold repre- 

rich pre- fenting the fun, the other of filver reprefenting the 

fcnts. moon. ‘Thefe were accompanied with bracelets, col- 

lars, rings, and other trinkets of gold; and that no- 

thing might be wanting which could give the Spaniards 

a complete idea of what the country afforded, fome 

boxes filled with pearls, precious ftones, and grains of 

gold unwrought, as they had been found in the mines 

or rivers, were fent along with the reft. Cortes re- 

ceived all with an appearance of the moft profound 

refpect for Montezuma; but when the Mexicans, 

prefuming upon this, informed him, that their matter, 

though he defired him to accept of what he had fent 

as a token of his regard for the prince whom he repre- 

fented, would not give his confent that foreign troops 

83 fhould approach nearer to his capital, or even allow 

€ertes fill them to continue longer in his dominions, Cortes de- 

lene clared, in a manner more refolute and peremptory 

mands than formerly, that he muit infift on his firft demand ; 

as he could not, without difhonour, return to his own 

fovereign until he was admitted into the prefence of 

the prince whom he was appointed to vifit in his 

name. The Mexicans were aftonifhed at the fight 

of a man who dared to oppofe the will of their 

emperor; but not being willing to come to an open 

~ rupture with fuch formidable enemies, with much ado 

they prevailed upon Cortes to promife that he would 

not move from his prefent camp until the return of a 

meflenger whom they fent to Montezuma for further 
inftruCtions. 

The pufillanimity of the Indian monarch afforded 
time to the Spaniards to take meafures which would 
have been out of their power had they been vigoroufly 
attacked on their firft refufal to obey his orders. 
Cortes ufed every method of fecuring the affeCtions of 
the foldiers; which indeed was very neceffary, as 
many of them began to exclaim againft the rafhnefs 

of his attempt in leading them againft the whole force 

eee of the Mexican empire. In a fhort time Teutile 

zuma pee atrived with another prefent from Montezuma, and 

‘remptorily together with it delivered the ultimate orders of that 

commands monarch to depart inftantly out of his dominions ; and 
himto leave : ; H : 

hisdomi. When Cortes, inftead of complying with his demands, 

nions. renewed his requeft of audience, the Mexican imme- 

diately left the camp with ftrong marks of furprife and 

refentment. Next morning, none of the natives ap- 

peared ; all friendly correfpondence feemed to be at an 

end, and hoftilitics were expe€ted to commence every 

moment. ' A fudden confternation enfued among the 

Spaniards, and a party was formed againft him by the 

adherents. of Velafques; who took advantage of the oc- 

cafion, and deputed one of their number, a principal of- 

ficer, to remonftrate, as if in name of the whole army, 

againft his rafhnefs, and to urge the neceffity of his 

returning toCuba. Cortes received the meflage. with- 


out any appearance of emotion ; and as he well knew: 


the temper and withes of his foldiery, and forefaw how 
they would receive a propofition fo fatal to all the fplen- 
@id hopes.and {chemes which they had been forming 
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Noe 
with fuch complacency, he pretended to comply with Mexico. 
the requeft now made him, and iffued orders that the 
deme theald be in readinefs next day to embark for 
Cuba. Upon hearing this, the troops, as Cortes had 
expected; were quite outrageous: they pofitively 
refufed to comply with thefe orders, and threatened 
immediately to choofe another general if Cortes con- 
tinued to infift on their departure. 
Our adventurer was highly pleafed with the difpo- 
fition which now appeared among his troops: never- 
thelefs, diflembling his fentiments, he declared, that 
his orders for embarking had proceeded from a per- 
fuafion that it was agreeable to his fellow-foldiers, 
to whofe opinion he had facrificed his own ; but now 
he acknowledged his error, and was ready to refume 
his original plan of operation. This fpeech was highly 
applauded ; and Cortes, without allowing his men 
time to cool, fet about carrying his defigns into exe- 85 
cution. In order to give a beginning to a colony, he oo 
affembled the principal perfons in his army, and by ‘UB°S* 
their fuffrages elected a council and. magiltrates, in 
whom the government was to be vefted. The perfons 
chofen were moft firmly attached to Cortes; and the 
new fettlement had the name of Vil/a Rica de la Vera 
Cruz ; that is, the rich town of the true crofs. 
Before this court of his own making, Cortes did 
not hefitate at refigning all his authority, and was 
immediately re-elected chief-juftice of the colony, The go- 
and captain-general of his army, with an ample com- Pe ips 
miffion, in the king’s name, to continue in force till ati vefal 
the royal pleafure fhould be farther known. @ ted in 
foldiers eagerly ratified their choice by loud acclama- Cortese 
tions; and Cortes, now confidering himfelf as ne longer 
accountable to any fubjeét, began to affume a much 
greater degree of dignity, and to exercife more exten- 
five powers than he had done before. Some of the 
foldiers began to exclaim againft the proceedings of 
the council as illegal; but the ringleaders were in- 
{tantly fent on board the fleet loaded with irons. By 
this timely feverity the reft were overawed;: and: 
Cortes, knowing of how great importance unanie. 
mity was to his future fuccefs, foon found means. 
to reconcile thofe who were moft difaffefted; to- 
which purpofe a liberal diftribution of the Mexican: 
gold, both among friends and foes, contributed not a- 
little. gy- @ 
Cortes having thus ftrengthened himfelf as well as Makes any 
he could, refolved to advance into the country ; andalliance | 
to this he was encouraged by the behaviour of the) ee 
cacique or petty prince of Zempoalla, a -confiderable 7 crtroallas 
town at no great diftance.. This:prince, though fub- 


je& to Montezuma, was exceedingly impatient of the 
yoke; and fo filled with dread and hatred of the em- 
peror, that nothing could be more acceptable to him. 
than an appearance. of being delivered from that fub- 
jection; anda deliverance of this kind he now hoped : 


from the Spaniards. For this reafon, he fent ambaf-- 

fadors to: Cortes, with offers of friendfhip, which were. 

gladly accepted by him; and in confequence of the 
alliance, he -very: foon vifited Zempoalla. Here he 
was-received in the moft friendly manner imaginable, , 

and had a refpe& paid towards him almoft equivalent 

to adoration.. The cacique informed -him of many Eira 
particulars relating to the character of Montezuma.— zuma give 
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and cique. 


He told him that he.was a tyrant, haughty, cruel,by the cas 
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and fufpicious; who treated his own fubjects with 
arrogance, ruined the conquered provinces by his ex- 
tortions, and often tore their fons and daughters from 
them by violence; the former to be offered as victims 
to his gods, the latter to be referved as concubines 
for himfelf and favourites. 
infinuated, that one great objet of the Spaniards in 
vifiting a country fo remote from their own was, to 
redrefs grievances, and to relieve the oppreffed ; and 
having encouraged him to hope for this interpofi- 
tion in due time, continued his march to Quiabiflan, 
the territory of another cacique, and where, by the 
friendly aid of the Indians, a Spanifh colony was foon 
formed. 

During the refidence of Cortes in thefe parts, he fo 
far wrought on the minds of the caciques of Zem- 
poalla and Quiabiflan, that they ventured to infult 
the Mexican power, at the very name of which they 
had been formerly accuftomed to tremble. Some of 
Montezuma’s officers having appeared to levy the 
ufual tribute, and to demand a certain number of hu- 
man victims, as an expiation of their guilt in pre- 
fuming to hold intercourfe with thofe ftrangers whom 
the emperor had commanded to leave his dominions ; 
inftead of obeying his orders, they made them pri- 
foners, treated them with great indignity, and, as 
their fuperftition was no lefs barbarous than Mon- 


tezuma’s, they threatened to facrifice them to their 


gods. From this laft danger, however, they were 
delivered by the interpofition of Cortes, who mani- 
fefted the utmoft horror at the mention of fuch a 
deed. This a& of rebellion firmly attached the two 


tainous- parts of the country. 
jected themfelves to the crown of Caftile ; and offered 


to accompany Cortes with all their forces in his march’: 


towards Mexico. 

Though Cortes had now taken fuch meafures-as in 
a manner enfured his fuccefs; yet as he had thrown 
off all dependence on the governor of Cuba, who was 
his lawful fuperior, and apprehended ‘his intereft at 
court, he thought proper, before he fet. out on his in- 
tended expedition, to take the moft' effectual meafures 
againft the impending danger. With this view, he 
perfuaded the magiftrates of his colony to addrefs a 
letter to the king, containing a pompous account of 
their own fervices, of the country they had difcovered, 
&c. and of the motives which had induced them to 
throw off their allegiance to the governor of Cuba, 
and to fettle a colony dependent on the crown alone, 
in which. the fupreme power civil as well ‘as military. 
had been vefted im Cortes ; humbly requefting their 


fovereign to ratify what had been done by-his royal 
authority. Cortes himfelf wrote in a fimilar ftrain ;- 


but as he knew that the Spanifhi court, accuftomed to 
the repeated: exaggerations of American adventurers, 
would give little credit to the fplendid accounts of: 
New-Spain, if they were not accompanied with fuch 
afpecimen of what it contained as would excite an 
high idea of its opulence, he folicited: his foldiers to 
relinquifh what they might claim as their part of the 


treafures which had hitherto been collected, in order . 
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Cortes, in reply, artfully 


MM oe 


that the whole might be fent to the king. Porto. 
carrero and Montejo, the chief magiftrates of the 
colony, were appointed to carry this prefent to Ca- 
ftile, with exprefs orders not to touch.at Cuba in their 
paflage thither. But while a veffel was preparing for 
their departure, an unexpected event produced a ge- 
neral alarm. Some foldiers and failors, fecretly dif- 
affected to Cortes, formed a defign of feizing one of 
the brigantines, and making their efcape to Cuba, in 
order to give fuch intelligence to the governor as 
might enable him to intercept the veflel which was to 
carry the treafure and difpatches to Spain. This 
confpiracy was conduéted with profound fecrecy ; but 
at the moment when every thing was: ready for exe- 
cution, the fecret was diicovered by one of the affo- 
ciates 
was now too well convinced had not 
amongft his troops, gave him very. great uneatinefs. 
The only method which he could think of to prevent 
fuch confpiracies. for the future was, to deftroy his 
fleet ; and thus deprive his foldiers of every refource 
exeept that of conqueft: and with this propofal he 
perfuaded his men to comply. With: univerfal con- 
fent therefore the fhips were drawn afhore; and, after 
being ftripped of their fails, rigging, iron-work, and 
whatever elfe might be of ufe, they were broke in 
pieces. eae 

Cortes: having: thus rendered: it. neceflary for his 
troops to follow wherever he chofe to lead, began his 
march to Zempoalla with sco infantry, 15 horfe, 
and fix field-pieces.. The reft of his troops, confifting 
chiefly of fuch as from age or infirmity were lefs fit-. 
for aétive fervice, he left as a garrifon in Villa Rica,. 
under the command of Efcalante, an officer of merit, 
and warmly attached to his intereft. The cacique of 
Zempoalla fapplied him with provifions; and with 200- 
of thofe Indians called Yamames, whofe office, in a 
country where tame animals were unknown, was to 
carry burdens, and perform all manner of fervile la- 
bour. He offered likewife a confiderable body of 
troops ; but Cortes was fatisfied with 400 ; taking 


been extinguifhed b 


care, however, te choofe perfons of fuch note, that . 
they might ferve as holtages for the fidelity of their - 


matter. 
Nothing memorable happened: till the Spaniards 
arrived on the confines of the republic of Tlafcala. 
The inhabitants of that province were warlike, fierce, . 
and revengeful, and had made confiderable progefs 
in agriculture and fome other arts. 
placable enemies to Montezuma ; and therefore Cortes 
hoped that it would be anyeafy matter for him to pro- 
cure their’ friendfhip. 


among the Indians. Thefenate were-divided in their 
opinions with regardto the propofals. of Cortes : but 
at laft Magifcatzin, one of the oldeft fenators, and a 
perfon of great authority; mentioned the tradition of 
their anceftors, and the revelations of .their priefts ; 
that a race-of invincible men, -of. divine origin, who: 
had power over thé elements, fhould come fromthe. 
eaft to fubdue their-country: He. compared the -re- 
femblance which the ftrangers bore to the :perfons: 
figured in the tradition of Mexico, their dominion: : 
over the elements of fire, air, and water; he ao 3 
thes 


They were ime - 


Mexicos 


oT 


The latent fpirit of difaffeGtion which Cortes Cortes~ 
urns his= 
fleet..- 
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With this view, four Zem- Sends am 
poallans of high rank were fent ambafladors:to Tlaf-bafladors to 


cala, dreffed with all the badges of that office ufial ‘ie rerublic - 


‘Eilenieo, 
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the fenate of their prodigies, omens, and fignals, 
which had lately terrified the Mexicans, and indicated 
fome very importawt-event; and then declared his 
opinion, that it would be rafhnefs to oppofe a force 
apparently affifted by heaven, and men who had al- 
ready proved, to the fad experience of thofe whe op- 
pofed them, that they were invincible. This orator 
was oppofed by Xicotencal, who endeavoured to prove 
that. the Spaniards were at beft but, powerful magi- 
cians: that they had rendered themfelves obnoxious 


-'to the gods by pulling down theig images and altars, 


(which indeed Cortes had very imprudently done at 
Zempoalla); and of confequence, that they might 
ealily be overcome, as the gods would not fail to 
refent fuch an outrage. He therefore voted for 
war, and advifed the crufhing of thefe invaders at one 
blow. 

‘The advice of Xicotencal prevailed; and in confe- 
quence of it, the ambaffladors were detained; which 
giving Cortes the alarm, he drew nearer the city of 

In this tranfaction we may eafily fee how 


Tilafcala. 
little the Tlafcalans, notwithftanding all thejr ferocity, 
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The Tlafcalans being taught by this, and fome fub- 


fequent encounters, how much they were inferior to “7 


the Spaniards, began to conceive them to be really 
what Magifcatzin had faid ; a fuperior order of beings, 
againft whom human power could not prevail. In this 
extremity they had recourfe to their pricits, requiring 
them. to reveal the caufes of fuch extraordinary events, 
and to declare what means they fhould take to repel 
{uch formidable idvaders. The priefts, after many fa- 
crifices and incantations, delivered their refponfe, That 
thefe itrangers were the offspring of the fun, procrea- 
ted by his animating energy in the regions of the eaft : 
that, by day, while cherifhed with the influence of-his 
parental beams, they were invincible; but by night, 
when his reviving heat was withdrawn, their vigour 
declined and faded like herbs in the field, and they 
dwindled down into mortal men, In confequence of 
this, the Tlafcalans aGted in contradiction to one of 
their moft eftablifhed maxims in war, and ventured to 
attack the enemy in the night-time, hoping to deftroy 
them when enfeebled and furprifed. But the Spanith 
centinels having obferved fome extraordinary move- 


were {killed in military affairs. They fuffered Cortes, But @ 


with his army drawn up in good order, to pafs a {trong 
wall between two mountains, which might have been 


ments among the ‘llafcalans, gave the alarm. Imme- ‘ 

: : ° eateg 
diately the troops were under arms, and fallying out, ¢ 
defeated their antagoniits with great flaughter, with-} cacey 


very advantageoulfly defended againft him. He had 
not advanced far beyond this:pafs, however, before a 
party of Tlafcalans with plumes were difcovered, which 
denoted*that an army was in the field. Thefe he drove 
before him by a detachment of fix horfe, obliged them 
to join another party, and then reinforcing the advan- 
ced detachment, charged the enemy with fuch vigour 
that they began to retire. Five thoufand Tlafcalans, 
whom Xicotencal had placed in.ambufh, then rufhed 
out of their hiding places, juft as the infantry came 
up to affilt their flender body of cavalry.. The enemy 
attacked. with the utmoft fury; but were fo much 
difconcerted by the firft difcharge of the fire-arms, 
that they retreated in confution, furnifhing the Spa- 
niards with an opportunity of purfuing them with great 
flaughter. Cortes, however, fuppoling that this could 
not be their whole force, advanced with the utmoft 
-caution, in order of battle, toan eminence, from whence 
he had a view of the main body of the Tlafcalan army 
commanded by Xicotencal, confifting of no fewer than 
40,000 men. By thefe the fmall army of Cortes was 
entirely furrounded ; which Xicotencal no fooner per- 
ceived, than he contracted the circle with incredible 
diligence, while the Spaniards were almoft overwhelm- 
ed with fhowers of arrows, darts, and ftones. It is im- 
poflible but in this cafe many of the Spaniards muft 
have perifhed, had it not been for the infufficiency of 
the Indian weapons. ‘Their arrows and’ fpéars, were 
headed only with flint, or the bones of fifhes;, their 
ftakes hardened in the fire, and wooden {words, though, 
deftruétive weapons among naked Indians, were eafily 
turned afide by the Spanifh bucklers, and could hardly 
penetrate the quilted jackets. which the foldiers wore. 
Thefe cireumftances gave the Spaniards. a prodigious 
adyantage over them ; and therefore the '{lafcalans, 


out allowing them to approach the camp. By this dif- 
after the ‘Tlafcalans were heartily difpofed.to peace ; 
but they were at a lofs to form an adequate idea of 
the enemies they had to deal with. They could not 
afcertain the nature of thefe furprifing beings, or whe- 
ther they were really ef a benevolent or malignant dif- 
pofition. ‘There were circumftances in their behaviour 
which feemed to favour each opinion. On the one 
hand, as. the Spaniards. conftantly difmiffed the pri- 
foners whom they took, not only without injury, but 
often with prefents of European toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory ; this lenity a- 
mazed people accuftomed to the exterminating fyitem 
of war known in America, and who facrificed and de- 
voured without mercy all the captives taken in battle ; 
and difpofed them to entertain fentiments favourable 
to their humanity. But, on the other hand, as Cortes 
had feized 50 of their countrymen who brought pro- 
vifions to their camp, and cut off their heads; this 
bloody f{pectacle, added to the terror occafioned by 
the fire-arms and horfes, filled them with dreadful ideas 
of their ferocity. Accordingly they addreffed them 
in the following manner: ‘+ If (faid they) you are 
divinities of a crucl.and favage nature, we prefent to 
you five flaves, that you may drink their blood and eat 
their flefh. If you-are mild deities, accept an offer- 
ing of incenfe and variegated plumes.. If you. are 
men, here is. meat, bread, and fruit, to nourith you.” 


After this addrefs, the peace was foon concluded,, to whe 
the great fatisfaCtion of both parties. The ‘S'lafcalans grante 


yielded themfelves as vaflals to the crown. of Caitile, 
and engaged to aflift Cortes in all his operations; while 
he took the republic under his protection, and promi- 
fed to defend their perfons and pofleffions from injury 
and. violence. : 


os 

This reconciliation took. place at a very feafonable Creat 

juncture for the Spaniards, “Chey were not only worn a oa 

out with inceffant toil, but fo deititute of neceflaries, gisrdg 
that they. had no other falve to drefs their wounds but 


what 


notwith{tanding their valour and fuperiority in num- 
ber, could: accomplifh no more in’ the. prefent in- 
ftance, than to kill one horfe and flightly wound 
nine foldiers. 
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»» what was compofed of the fat of Indians whom they  refted three of the chief priefts, from whom he extort: Mexico:. 
had flain. Their diftreffes, in fhort, were arifen to eda confeffion that confirmed the intelligence he had ; 
fuch an height, that they had begun to murmur, and already received. As not a moment was to be loft, sedis pu- 
even to defpair, infomuch that Cortes had much diffi. he inftantly refolved to prevent his enemies, and to in-nifhment of: 
culty in reftraining them within any kind of bounds; fliét on them fuch dreadful vengeance as might {trike the Cholu- 
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but the fubmiffion of the Tlafcalans, and their own 
triumphant entry intothe city, where they were recei- 
ved with the reverence due to a fuperior order of be- 
ings, banifhed at once all memory of pat fufferings, 
difpelled every anxious thought, and fully convinced 
them that they could not be refifted by any power in 
America. 

Cortes left no method untried to gain the favour 
and confidence of the Tlafcalans ; which, however, he 
had almoft entirely loft, by his untimely zeal in de- 
ftroying their idols as he had done thofle of Zempo- 
alla, But he was deterred from this rafh ation by his 
chaplain, father Bartholomew de Olmedo ; and left 
the Tlafcalans in the undifturbed exercife of their fu- 
perftition, requiring only that they fhould defitt from 
their horrid prattice of offering human victims. As 
foon as his troops were fit for fervice, he refolved to 
contiaue his march towards Mexico, notwithftanding 
the remonttrances of the Tlafcalans, who looked upon 
his deftru€tion as unavoidable if he put himfelf into 
the power of fuch a faithlefs prince as Montezuma. 
But the emperor, probably intimidated with the fame 
of his exploits, had refolved to admit his vifit ; and in- 
formed Cortes that he had given orders for his friendly 
reception at Cholula, che next place of any confequence 
on the road to Mexico. In this, however, he was hy 
no means fincere. Cholula was looked upon by all the 
inhabitants of the empire as a very holy place; the 
fanctuary and chief feat of their gods, to which pil- 
grims reforted from every province, and a greater 
number of human victims were offered in its principal 
temple than even in that of Mexico. Mentezuma 
therefore invited the Spaniards thither, either from 
fome fuperftitious hope that the gods would not fuffer 
this facred manfion to be defiled ; or froma belief, that 
he himfelf*might there find an opportunity of cutting 
them off with mage certainty of fuccefs, when under 
the immediate prote€tion of his gods. Cortes, how- 
ever, was received with much feeming cordiality ; but 
6000 Tlafcalan troops who accompanied him were ob- 
liged to remain without the town, as the Cholulans re- 
fufed to admit their ancient enemies within their pre- 
cinéts. Yet two of thefe, by difguiting themfelves, 
got into the city, and acquainted Cortes that they ob- 
ferved the women and children belonging to the prin- 
cipal citizens retiring every night in a great hurry, 
and that fix children had been facrificed in the great 
temple; a fign that fome warlike enterprife was at 
hand. At the fame time Donna Marina, the inter- 
preter, received information from an Indian woman 
of diftin@ion, whofe conftdence fhe had gained, that 
the deftruction of the Spaniards was concerted ; that 
a body of Mexican troops lay concealed near the town; 
that fome of the ftreets were barricaded, in others deep 
pits or trenches were dug, and flightly covered over, 
as traps into which the horfe might fall; that ftones 
and miffive weapons were collected on the tops of the 
temples, with which to overwhelm the infantry ; that 
the fatal hour was already at hand, and their ruin un- 
avoidable. Cortes, alarmed at this news, fecretly ar. 


Montezuma and his fubjeéts with terror.. For this pur- 
pofe the Spaniards and Zempoallans were drawn up in 
a large court, which had been allotted for their quar- 
ters, near the centre of the town; the Tlafcalans had 
orders to advance; the magiftrates and chief citizens 
were fent for under various pretexts,. and feized. On 
a fignal given, the troops rufhed out, and fell upon the 
multitude, deftitute of leaders, and fo much aftonifhed, 
that the weapons dropped from their hands, and they 
ftood motionlefs, and incapable of defence. While the 
Spaniards attacked them ih front, the Tlafcalans did 
the fame in the rear ; the ftreets were filled with flaugh- 
ter ; the temples, which afforded a retreat to the prielts- 
and fome leading men, were fet on fire, and they pe- 
rifhed in the flames. This feene of horror continued 
two days, during which the wretched inhabitants fuf- 
fered all that the deftrudtive rage of the Spaniards, or 
the implacable revenge of their Indian allies, could in- 
fic. At length the carnage ceafed, after the flaugh- 
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ter of 6000 Cholulans, withéut the lofs of a fingle> 


Spaniard. Cortes then releafed the magiftrates ; and 
reproaching them bitterly for their intended treachery, 
declared, that as juftice was now appeafed,-he forgave 
the offence ; but required them to recal the inhabi-- 
tants who had fled, and re-eftablith order in the town. 
Such was the afcendant that the Spaniards had now 
obtained over this fuperftitious race, that this: order: 
was inftantly complied with ; and the city was ina few 
days again filled with people, who paid the moft. re- 
fpe&tful fervice to thofe men whofe hands were ftained 
with the blood of their relations and fellow-citizens. 


From Cholula, Cortes advanced. direGly towards Difaffedtion- 
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Mexico; and throughout the whole of his journey was of Monte- 


entertained with accounts of the oppreffions and cruel- 
ty of Montezuma. This gave him the greateft hope 
of accomplifhing his defign ; as he now perceived that 
the empire was entirely divided, and no fort of unani- 
mity prevailed among them. No enemy appeared to. 
check his progrefs. Montezuma was quite irrefolute 3, 
and Cortes was almoft at the gates of the capital be- 
fore the emperor had determined whether to receive 
him as a friend or oppofe him as.an enemy. But as 
no fign of open hoftility appeared, the Spaniards, with- 
out regarding the fluctuations of Montezuma’s fenti- 
ments, continued their march to Mexico, with great 
circumfpe&tion and the ttri€teft difcipline, though. 
without feeming to fufpeé& the prince whom they were 
about to vifit. 


When they drew near the city, about-1000 perfons, Meeting of 


who appeared to be of diftinétion, came forth to meet fouls ands 
ontée« 
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them, adorned with plumes, and clad in mantles of fine 
cotton Each of thefe, in his order, paffled’ by Cortes, 
and faluted him-according to the mode‘deemed mott: 
refpectful and:fubmiflive in their country. ‘They an- 
nounced the approach of Montezuma himfelf, and foon 
after his harbingers came in fight. There appeared 
firft 200 perfons in an uniform drefs, with large plumes» 
of feathers, alike in fafhion, marching two and two,. 
in deep filence, barefooted, with their eyes fixed on the- 
ground, ‘Thefe were followed by a company of higher 
‘ rank, 
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namented with gold, and feathers of various colours. 
Four of his principal favourites carried him on their 
fhoulders, others fupported a canopy of curious work- 
manfhip over his head. Before him marched three of: 
ficers with rods of gold in their hands, which they 
‘lifted up on high at certain intervals; and at that fig- 
nal all the people bowed their heads, and hid their 
“faces, as unworthy to look on fo great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes difmounted, advancing 
‘towards him with officious hafte, and in a refpecful 
pofture. At the fame time Montezuma alighted from 
‘his chair, and leaning on the arms of two of his near 
relations, approached with a flow and ftately pace, his 
-attendants covering the ftreet with cotton cloths, that 
‘he might not touch the ground. Cortes accofted him 
‘with profound reverence, after the European fafhion. 
‘He returned the falutation, according to the mode pf 
‘his country, by touching the earth with his hand, and 
then kifling it. This ceremony, the cuftomary expref- 
fion of reverence from inferiors towards thofe who are 


above them in rank, appeared fuch amazing condefcen- - 


fion in a proud monarch, who f{carcely deigned to con- 
fider the reft of mankind as of the fame fpecies with 
himfelf, that all his fubjeéts firmly believed thofe per- 
fons, before whom he humbled himfelf in this man- 
ner, to be fomething more than human. Accord- 
‘ingly, as they marched through the crowd, the Spa- 


niards frequently, and with much fatisfaction, heard — 


themfelves denominated teules, or divinities. Nothing 
material paffed in this firft interview. Montezuma con- 
ducted Cortes to the quarters which he had prepared 
‘for his reception ; and immediately took leave of him, 
with a politenefs not unworthy ofa court more refined. 
*¢ You are now (fays he), with your brothers, in 
your own houfe ; refrefh yourfelves after your fatigue, 
and be happy until 1 return.’’ The place allotted to 
the Spaniards for their lodging was a houfe built by 
the father of Montezuma. It was furrounded by a 
ftone-wall,' with towers at. proper diftances, which fer- 
ved for defence as well as for ornament ; and its apart- 
ments and courts were fo large as to accommodate 
both the Spaniards and their Indian allies. The firft 
care of Cortes was to take precautions for his fecurity, 
by planting the artillery fo as to command the dif- 
ferent avenues which led to it, by appointing a large 
divifion of his troops to be always on guard, and by 
potting centinels at proper flations, with injunctions 
to obferve the fame vigilant difcipline as if they were 
within fight of an enemy’s camp. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to vifit his 
-guefts with the fame pomp as in their firft interview ; 
and brought prefents of fuch value, not only to Cortes 
and to his officers, but even to the private men, as 
proved the liberality of the monarch to be fuitable to 
the opulence of hiskingdom. A long conference en- 
fued, in which Cortes learned what was the opinion of 
Montezuma with refpe& to the Spaniards. It was an 
eftablifhed tradition, he told him, among tlie Mexicans, 
that their anceftors came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now fubjeét to his 
dominion ; that after they were fettled there, the great 
«aptain who conduéted this colony returned to his own 
country, promifing, that at fome future period his de- 
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feendants fhould vifit them, affume the government, 


and reform their conftitutions and laws; that, from ” 


what he had heard and feen of Cortes and his follow- 
ers, he was convinced that they were the very_perfons 
whofe appearance and prophecies taught them to ex- 
pet; that accordingly he had received them, not as 
ftrangers, but as relations of the fame blood and pa- 
rentage, and defired that they might confider thems 
{elves as mafters in his dominions ; for both himfelf and 
his fubjects fhould be readv to comply with their will, 
and even to prevent their wifhes. Cortes made a re- 
ply in his ufual ftyle with refpe& to the dignity and 
power of his fovereign, and his intention in fending 
him into that country; artfully endeavouring fo to 
frame his difcourfé, that it might coincide as much as 
poffible with the idea which Montezuma had formed 
concerning the origin of the Spaniards, Next morn- 
ing, Cortes and fome of his principal attendants were 
admitted to a public audience of the emperor. The 
three fubfequent days were employed in viewing the 
city ; the appearance of which, fo far fuperior in the 
order of its buildings and the number of its inhabi- 
tants to any place the Spaniards had beheld in Ame- 
rica, and yet fo little refembling the ftru€ture of an 
European city, filled them with furprife and admira- 
tion. F 


Mexico, Tenuchtitlan, as it was anciently called Deft 


by the natives, is fituated in a large plain, environed° 
by mountains of fuch height, that though within the 
torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and 
healthful. All the moifture which defcends from the 
high grounds is colleéted in feveral lakes, the two 
largeft of which, of about go miles in circuit, commu- 
nicate with each other. The waters of the one are 
frefh, thofe of the others brackifh, On the banks of 
the latter, and on fome {mall iflands adjoining to them, 
the capital of Montezuma’s empire was built. The ac- 
cefs to the city was by artificial caufeways or ftreets, 
formed of ftones and earth, about 30 feet in breadth. 
As the waters of the lake, during the rainy feafon, 
overflowed the flat country, thefe caufeways were of 
confiderable length. ‘That of Tacuba on the weit a 
mile and a half; that of Tezenco on the north-welt 
three miles; that of Cuoyacan towards the fouth fix 
miles. On the eaft there was no caufeway, and the 
city could be approached only by canoes. 
thefe caufeways were openings, at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed; and over thefe 
beams of timber were laid, which being covered with 
earth, the caufeway or ftreet had every where an uni- 
form appearance. As the approaches to the city were 
fingular, its conftruétion was remarkable. Not only 
the temple of their gods, but the houfes belonging to 
the monarch and to perfons of diftinGtion, were of 
{uch dimenfions, that, in comparifon with any other 
buildings which had been difcovered in America, they 
might be termed magnificent. The habitations of the 
commion people were mean, refembling the huts of 
other Indians. But they were all placed in a regular 
manner, on the banks of the canals which paffed thro’ 
the city, in fome of its diftrifs, or on the fides of the 
ftreets which interfeCted it in other quarters. In feve- 
ral places were large openings or {quares, one of which, 
allotted for the great market, is faid to have been fo 
fpacious, that 40,000 ef 50,000 perfons carried oa 
traffic 
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Mexies tyaffic there. In this city, the pride of the New 
World, and the nobleft monument of the induftry and 
art of man, while unacquainted with the ufe of iron, 
and deftitute of aid from any domeftic animal, the 
Spaniards, who are mof moderate in their computa- 
tions, reckon that there were at leaft 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

hei But how much foever the novelty of thofe objects 

the Spa might amufe or aftonith the Spaniards, they felt the 

utmoft folicitude with refpe& to their own fituation. 

From a concurrence of cireumftances, no lefs unexpec- 

ted than favourable to their progrefs, they had been 

allowed to penetrate into the heart of a powerful king- 
dom, and were now lodged in its capital, without ha- 
ving once met with open oppofition from its monarch. 

The Tlafcalans, however, had earneftly diffluaded them 

from placing fuch confidence in Montezumaas to en- 

ter a city of fuch a peculiar fituation as Mexico, where 
that prince would have them at mercy, fhut up as it 
were in a fnare, from which it was impoffible to efcape. 

They affured them that the Mexican priefts had, in the 

name of the gods, counfelled their fovereign to admit 

the ftrangers into the capital, that he might cut them 
off there at one blow with perfe& fecurity. The Spa- 
niards now perceived, too plainly, that the apprehen- 
fions of their allies were not deftitute of foundation ; 
that, by breaking the bridges placed at certain inter- 
vals on the caufeways, or by deftroying part of the 
caufeways themfelves, their retreat would be rendered 
impracticable, and they muft remain cooped up in the 
centre of a hoftile city, furrounded by multitudes fuf- 
ficient to overwhelm them, and without a poflibility 
of receiving aid from their allies. Montezuma had, in- 
deed, received them with dittinguifhed refpe&.. But 
ought they to reckon upon this as real, or to confider 
it as feigned ? Even if it were fincere, could they pro- 
mife on its continuance? Their fafety depended upon 
the will of a monarch in whofe attachment they had 
no reafon to confide ; and an’ order flowing from his 
caprice, or a word uttered by him in paffion, might 
decide irrevocably concerning their fate. 
Thefe refleGions, fo obvious as to occur to the 
nen the Pieanelt foldier, did not efcape the vigilant fagacity of 
BE eg their general. Before he fet out from Cholula, Cor- 
pd Mexi- tes had received advice from Villa Rica, that Qual- 
a8. popoca, one of the Mexican generals on the frontiers, 
having affembled an army in order to attack fome of 
the people whom the Spaniards had encouraged to 
turow off the Mexican yoke, Efcalante had marched 
out with part of the garrifon to fupport his allies; that 
an engagement had enfued, in which, though the Spa- 
niards were victorious, Efcalante, with feven of his 
men, had been mortally wounded, his horfe killed, and 
ne Spaniard had been furrounded by the enemy and 
taken alive; that the head of this unfortunate captive, 
after being carried in triumph to different cities, in or- 
der.to convince the people that their invaders were not 
immortal, had been fent to Mexico. Cortes, though 
alarmed with this intelligence, as an indication of Mon- 
tezuma’s hoftile intentions, had continued his march. 
But as foon as he entered Mexico, he became fenfible, 
that, from an excefs of confidence in the fuperior va- 
lour and difcipline of his troops, as well as from the 
difadvantage of having nothing to guide him in an un- 
known country but the defeCtive intelligence which 
he received from people with whom his mode of com- 
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munication was very imperfect, he had puthed forward 
intoa fituation, where it was difficult to continue, and 
from which it was dangerous to retire. Difgrace, and 
perhaps ruin, was the certain confequence of attempt- 
ing the latter. The fuccefs of his enterprife depend- 
ed upon fupporting the high opinion which the people 
of New Spain had formed with refpe@ to the irrefift. 
ible power of his arms. Upon the firtt fymptom of 
timidity on his part, their veneration would ceafe, and 
Montezuma, whom fear alone reftrained at prefent, 
would let loofe upon him the whole force of his em- 
pire. At the fame time, he knew that the countenance 
of his own fovereign was to be obtained only bya fe- 
ries of victories; and that nothing but the merit of 
extraordinary fuccefs could {creen his condu@ from the 
cenfure of irregularity. From all thefe confiderations, 
It was neceflary to maintain his ftation, and to extri- 
cate himfelf out of the difficulties ia which one bold 
ftep had invelved him, by venturing upon another ftill 
bolder. The fituation was trying, but his mind was 
equal to it; and after revolving the matter with deep 
attention, he fixed upon a plan no lefs extraordinary —yo¢ 
‘than daring. He determined to feize Montezuma in Cortes re 
his palace, and carry him a prifoner to the Spanifh (lves to 
quarters. From the fuperftitious veneration of the oe: 
Mexicans for the perfon of their monarch, as well as his palace. 
their implicit fubmiffion to his will, he hoped, by ha- 
ving Montezuma in his power, to acquire the fupreme 
direction of their affairs; or at leaft, with fuch a fa- 
cred pledge in his hands, he made no doubt of being 
fecure from any effort of their violence. 

This he immediately propofed to his officers. ‘The 
timid ftartled at a meafure fo audacious, and raifed ob- 
jeCtions. The more intelligent and refolute, confcious 
that it was the only refource in which there appeared 
eny profpec& of fafety, warmly approved of it, and 
brought over their companions fo cordially to the fame 
opinion, that it was agreed inftantly to make the at- 
tempt. At his ufual hour of vifiting Montezuma, 
Cortes went to the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Lugo, Velafquez de Leon, and Davila, five 
of his principal officers, and as many trutty foldiers. 
Thirty chofen men followed, not in regular order, but - 
fauntering at fome diftance, as if they had:no objec 
but curiofity; fmall parties were potted at proper in- 
tervals, in all the ftreets leading from the Spanith quar- 
ters to the court ; and the remainder of his troops, 
with the Tlafcalan allies, were under arms, ready to 
fally out on the firft alarm. Cortes and his attendants 
were admitted without fufpicion ; the Mexicans reti- 
ring, as ufual, out of refpect. He addrefled the mo- 
narch in a tone very different from that which he had 
employed in former conferences; reproaching him bit- 
terly as the author of the violent aflault made upon the 
Spaniards by one of his officers, and demanding public 
reparation for the lofs which he had fuftained by the 
death of fome of his companions, as well as for the in. 
fult offered to the great prince whofe fervants they 
were. Montezuma, confounded at this unexpeted ac- 
cufation, and changing coiour either from the confci- 
oufnefs of guilt, or from feeling the indignity with 
which he was treated, afferted his own innocence with 
great earneltnefs; and, as a proof of it, gave orders 
inftantly to bring Qualpopoca and his accomplices pri- 
foners to Mexico. Cortes replied, with feeming com- 
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plaifance, that a declaration fo refpeGtable left no doubt 
remaining 
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Mexico.’ yemaining in his own mind ; but that fomething more 
was requifite to fatisfy his followers, who would never 
be convinced that Montezuma did not harbour hoftile 
intentions againit them, unlefs, as an evidence of his 
confidence and attachment, he removed from his own 
palace and took up his refidence in the Spanifh quar- 
ters, where he fhould be ferved and honoured as be 
came a great monarch. The firft mention of fo ftrange 
a propofal bereaved Montezuma of {peech, and almoft 
of motion. At length he -haughtily anf{wered, ‘* ‘That 
perfons of his rank were not accuftomed voluntarily to 
give up themfelves as prifoners ; and were he mean 
enough to do fo, his fubjes would not permit fuch an 
affront to be offered to their fovereign.” Cortes, un- 
willing to employ force, endeavoured alternately to 
foothe and intimidate him. The altercation became 
warm; and having continued above three hours, Ve- 
lafquez de Leon, an impetuous and gallant young man, 
exclaimed with impatience, ‘¢ Why wafte more time 
in vain? Let us either feize him inttantly, or flab him 
to the heart.” The threatening voice and fierce gef- 
tures with which thefe words were uttered, ftruck Mon- 
tezuma. The Spaniards, he was fenfible, had now 
proceeded fo far, as left him no hope that they would 
recede. His own danger was imminent, the neceflity 
unavoidable. He faw both; and abandoning himfelf 
to his fate, complied with their requett. 

His officers were called. He communicated to them 
his refolution. ‘Though aftonifhed and afflicted, they 
prefumed not to queftion the will of their mafter, but 
carried him in filent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the 
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Spanifh quarters. When it was known that the ftran- 
gers were conveying away the emperor, the people 
broke out into the wildeft tranfportsof grief and rage, 


threatening the Spaniards with immediate deftruction, 
as the punifhment juftly due to their impious audacity. 
But as foon as Montezuma appeared with a feeming 
gaiety of countenance, and waved his hand, the tumult 
was hufhed; and upon his declaring it to be of his 
own choice that he went to refide for fome time among 
his new friends, the multitude, taught to revere every 
sntimation of their fovereign’s pleafure, quietly difperfed. 

he Spaniards at firft pretended to treat Montezu- 
ma with great refpeét ; but foon took care to let him 
know that he was entirely in their power. Cortes wifh- 
ed that the fhedding the blood of a Spaniard fhould 
appear the moit heinous crime that could be commit- 
ted; and therefore not only took a moft exemplary 
vengeance on thofe who had been concerned in the af- 
fair of Villa Rica, but even put the emperor himfelf in 
chains till the execution of the Mexican general was 
over. By thefe, and other infults, he at laft gained 
entirely the afcendant over this unhappy monarch ; 
and he took care to improve his opportunity to the 
utmoft. He fent his emiflaries into different parts of 
the kingdom, accompanied with Mexicans of diftinc- 
tion, who might ferve both to guide and to protect 
them. ‘They vifited moft of the provinces, viewed 
their foil and produétions, furveyed with particular 
care the diftri€&s which yielded gold or filver, pitched 
upon feveral places as proper for future colonies, and 
endeavoured to prepare the minds of the people for 
fabmitting to the Spanith yoke: and while they were 
thus employed, Cortes, in the name and by the au- 
thority of Montezuma, degraded fome of the principal 
officers in the empire, whofe abilitics or independent 
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fpirit excited his jealoufy; and fubftituted in their 
place perfons who he imagined would be more obfe- 
quious. One thing, however, was itill wanting to com- 
plete his fecurity. He wifhed to have fuch a’ command 
of the lake as might enfure a retreat, if, either from 
levity or difgutt, the Mexicans fhould take arms againft 
him, and break down the bridges or caufeways, in or- 
der to inclofe him in the city. In order to obtain 108 
this without giving difguft to the emperor or his court, BY 4 Poe 
Cortes artfully inflamed the curiofity of the Indians fet : 
with accounts of the Spanith fhipping, and thofe float- leave to 
ing palaces that moved with fuch velocity on the wa- build two 
ter, without the affiftance of oars; and when he found gies 
that che monarch himfelf was extremely deftrous Shea . 
feeing fuch a novelty, he gave him to underftand, — 
that nothing was wanting to his gratification belides 
a few neceflaries from Vera Cruz, for that he had 
workmen in his army capable of building fuch veflels. 
The bait took with Montezuma; and he gave imme-~ 
diate orders that all his people fhould affift Cortes in 
whatever he fhould dire&t concerning the fhipping. 
By this means, in a few days, two brigantines were 
got ready, full-rigged and equipped ; and Montezuma 
was invited on board, to make the firlt trial of their 
failing, of which he could form no idea. According 
ly he embarked for this purpofe, and gave orders for 
a great hunting upon the water, in order that all his 
people might be diverted with the novelty prefented 
by the Spaniards. On the day appointed, the royal 
equipage was ready early in the morning ; and the 
lake was covered with a multitude of boats and canoes 
loaded with people. The Mexicans had augmented 
the number of their rowers on board the royal barges, 
with an intention to difgrace the Spanith veffels, which 
they regarded as clumfy, unwieldy, and heavy. But 
they were foon undeceived; a frefh gale ftarted up, 
the brigantines hoifted fail, to the utter aftonifhment 
of all the fpectators, and foon left all the canoes be- 
hind; while the monarch exulted in the victory of the 
Spaniards, without once confidering that now he had 
effectually rivetted his own chains. 109 

Cortes having obtained this important point, reo] Monte- © 
ved to put the condefcenfion of the emperor to a trial haat 
{till more fevere. He urged Montezuma to acknow- vaffal to { 
ledge himfelf a vaffal to the crown of Cattile; to hold the king a 
his crown of him as fuperior, and to fubject his domi-5peine 7 
nions to the payment of an annual tribute. With this- 
requifition, humiliating as it was, Montezuma com-. 
plied. He called together the chief men of his ems 
pire, and, in a folemn harangue, reminded them of the - 
traditions and prophecies which led them to expect the 
arrival of a people fprung from the fame ftock with. 
themfelves, in order to take poffeffion of the fupreme 
power ; he declared his belief that the Spaniards were 
this promifed race ; and that therefore he recognifed 
the right of their monarch to govern the Mexican em- 
pire, would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him as 
a-tributary. While utcering thefe words, Montezuma » 
difcovered how deeply he was affected in making fuch 
a-facrifice: Tears and groans frequently interrupted 
his difcourfe. The firft mention of fuch a refolution 
ftruck the aflembly dumb with aftonifiment. This 
was followed by a fullen murmur of forrow mingled 
with indignation ; -which indieated fome violent erup- 
tion of rage to be near at hand. This Cortes forefaw,; 
and feafonably interpofed ‘to. prevent it, by declaring - 
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that his mafter had no intention to deprive Montezuma 
of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation upon 
the conftitution and laws of the Mexican empire. "This 
aflurance, added to their dread of the Spanifh arms, 
and the authority of their monarch’s example, extort- 
ed the confent of the affembly ; and the a& of fubmif- 
fion and homage was executed with all the formalities 
which the Spaniards pleafed to preferibe. 

Montezuma, at the requeft of Cortes, accompanied 
this profeffion of fealty and homage with a magnifi- 
cent prefent to his new fovereign ; and, after his ex- 
ample, his fubjeéts brought in very liberal contribu- 
tions. The Spaniards then colle&ted all the treafure 
which had been either voluntarily beftowed upon them 
at different times by Montezuma, or had been extort- 
ed from his people under various pretences; and ha- 
ving melted the gold and filver, the value of thefe, with- 
out including jewels and ornaments of various kinds, 
which were preferved on account of their curious work- 
manfhip, amounted to 600,000 pefos. The foldiers 
were impatient to have it divided ; and Cortes com- 
plied with their defire. .A fifth of the whole was fet 
apart as the tax due to the king. Another fifth was 
allowed to Cortes as commander. The fums advan- 
ced by the governor of Cuba, who had originally fit- 
ted out the expedition, were then dedu@ted. The re- 
mainder was then divided among the army, including 
the garrifon of Vera Cruz, in proportion to their dif- 
ferent ranks; and after fo many dedudtions, the fhare 
of a private man did not exceed roo pefos. This fum 
fell fo far below their fanguine expeétations, that it re- 
quired all the addrefs, and no {mall exertions of the li- 
berality of Cortes, to prevent an open mutiny. How- 
ever, heat laft reftored tranquillity ; but had no foon- 
er efcaped this danger, than he involved himfelf, by his 
imprudent zeal for religion, in one much worfe. Mon- 
tezuma, though often importuned, had obftinately re- 
fufed to change his religion, or abolifh the fuperttiti- 
ous rites which had been for fuch’a long time praéti- 
fed throughout his dominions. This at lait tran{port- 
ed the Spaniard with fuch rage, that, in a fally of 
zeal, he led out his foldiers in order to throw down the 
idols in the great temple by force. But the priefts 
taking arms in defence of their altars, and the people 
crowding with great ardour to fupport them, Cortes’s 
prudence over-ruled his zeal, and induced him to defift 
from his rath attempt, after diflodging the idols from 
one of the fhrines, and placing in their ftead an image 
of the Virgin Mary. 

‘From this moment the Mexicans began to meditate 
the expulfion or the deftru€tion of the Spaniards. The 
priefts and leading men held frequent meetings with 
Montezuma for this purpofe. But as any violent at- 
tempt might have proved fatal to the captive monarch, 
it was thought proper firft to try more gentle means. 
Having. called Cortes into his prefence, he obferved, 
that now, as all the purpofes of his embafly were fully 
accomplifhed, the gods had declared their will, and the 
people fignified their defire, that he and his followers 
fhould inftantly depart out of the empire. With this 
he required them to comply, or unavoidable deftruc- 
tion would fall fuddenly on their heads. This unex- 
pected requifition, as well as the manner in which it 
was delivered, alarmed Cortes, However, he fuppofed 
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than by open refiftance ; and therefore replied with 
great compofure, that he had already begun to prepare 
for his return; but as he had deltroyed the veffels in 
which he arrived, fome time was requntite for building 
other fhips. This appeared reafonable ; and a num- 
ber of Mexicans were fent to Vera Cruz to cut down 
timber, and fome Spanifh carpenters were appointed 
to fuperintend the work. 


rr4 


Cortes flattered himfelf, that, during this interval, he An arma- 


might either find means to avert the threatened danger, 
or receive fuch reinforcementsas would enable him to de- 
fend himfelf. Nine months had now elapfed fince Por- 
tocarrero and Montejo had failed with his difpatches to 
Spain ; and he daily expected a return with a confir- 
mation of his authority from the king, without which 


all that he had done ferved only to mark him out as an: 


obje& of punifhment. While he remained in great 
anxiety on this account, news were brought that fome 
fhips had appeared on the coaft. Thefe were imagined 
by Cortes to be a reinforcement fent him from Spain; 
but his joy was of fhort continuance, for a courier very 
foon arrived from Vera Cruz, with certain information 


‘that the armament was fitted out by Velafquez, the 


governor of Cuba; and inftead of bringing fuccours, 
threatened them with immediate deftruGtion. 

Velafquez had been excited to this hoftile meafure 
chiefly through the indifcretion, or rather treachery, 
of the meffengers of Cortes; who, contrary to his ex- 
prefs injunctions, had landed on the ifland of Cuba, 
and given intelligence of all that had pafled: and Ve- 
lafquez, tranfported with rage at hearing of the pro« 
ceedings of Cortes, had now fent again{t him this ar- 
mament; confifting of 18 thips, which carried 8o horfe- 
men, 800 infantry, of which 80 were mufketeers, and 
120 crofs-bowmen, commanded by a brave officer na- 
med Pamphilo de Narvaez ; whofe inftru@ions were, 
to feize Cortes and his principal officers, to fend them 
prifoners to him, and then to complete the difcovery 
and conqueft of the country in his name. This proved 
a mott afflicting piece of news to Cortes. However, 
thinking it imprudent to attempt any thing againft his 
countrymen at firft by force, he fent his chaplain Ol- 
medo with propofals of accommodation. Narvaez re- 
jected his propofals with fcorn; but his followers were 
lefs violent in their refentments. Olmedo delivered 
many letters to them, either from Cortes himfelf, or 
from his officers their ancient friends and companions, 
Thefe Cortes had artfully accompanied with prefents 
of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets of value; 
which infpired thofe needy adventurers with high ideas 
of the wealth he had acquired, and with enyy of the 
good fortune of thofe who were engaged in his fervice. 
Some, from hopes of becoming fharers in thefe rich 
{poils, declared for an immediate accommodation; while 
others were for the fame pacific meafure, through fear 
of fubverting the Spanifh power entirely in a country 
where it was fo imperfe@ly eftablifhed. Narvaez dif- 
regarded both; and, by a proclamation, denounced 
Cortes and his adherents rebels and enemies to their 
country. 
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Mexico. by the Mexicans, to guard the capital and the cap- 
Serve five emperor; while he himfelf marched with the re- 
mainder, to meet his formidable opponent, who had 
taken poffeffion of Zempoalla. Even after being rein- 
forced by Sandoval his governor of Vera Cruz, the 
force of Cortes did not exceed 250 men. He hoped 
for fuccefs chiefly from the rapidity of his motions and 
the pofibility of furprifing his enemies; and as he 
chiefly dreaded their cavalry, he armed his foldiers 
with long fpears, accuitoming them to that deep and 
compact arrangement which the ufe of this formidable 
weapon enabled them to afflume. As he advanced, 
however, he repeated his propofals of accommoda- 
tion ; but thefe being conftantly rejected, and a price 
fet upon his head, he at laft attacked Narvaez in 
the night-time, entirely defeated and took him pri- 
foner, obliging all his troops to own allegiance to 
himfelf. 

Nothing could be more feafonable than this victory, 
by which Cortes found his army very confiderably in- 
creafed ; for moft of the foldiers of Narvaez chofe 
rather to follow Cortes than to return to Cuba, 

116 whither the conqueroryhad offered to fend them if they 
Dangercus chofe. His affairs at Mexico, in the mean time, 
fituation of were in the utmoft danger of being totally ruined ; 
ete and had this decifive viétory been delayed but a few 
a: Mexi. days longer, he muft have come too late to fave his 
co. companions. A fhort time after the defeat of Nar- 
yvaez, a courier arrived from Mexico with the dif- 

agreeable intelligence that the Mexicans had taken 
arms; and having feized and deftroyed the two brigan- 
tines which he had built in order to fecure the com- 
mand of the lake, had attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, killed fome, and wounded many more, burnt 
their magazine of provifions, and, in fhort, carried 
on hottilities. with fuch fury, that though Alvarado 
and his men defended themfelves with undaunted re- 
folution, they muft either be cut off by famine, or 
fink under the multitude of their enemies. This re- 
volt was excited by motives which rendered it ftill 
more alarming. On the departure of Cortes for 
Zempoalla, the Mexicans flattered themfelves, that the 
long-expected opportunity of reftoring their fovereign 
to liberty, and driving out the Spaniards, was arrived ; 
and confultations were, accordingly held for bringing 
about both thefe events. ‘The Spaniards in Mexico, 
conf{cious of their own weaknefs, fufpected and dreaded 
thefe machinations ; but Alvarado, who had neither 
the prudence nor the addrefs of Cortes, took the worft 
method imaginable to overcome them. Inftead of at- 
tempting to foothe or cajole the Mexicans, he waited 
the return of one of their folemn feftivals, when the 
principal perfons in the empire were dancing, ac- 
cording to cuftom, in the court of the great temple ; 
he feized all the avenues which led to it; and, allured 
partly by the rich ornaments which they wore in 
honour of their gods, and partly by the facility of 
cutting off at once the authors of that conipiracy 
which he dreaded, he fell upon them, unarmed and 
unfufpicions of danger, and maffacred a great num- 
ber; none efcaping but fach as made their way 
over the battlements of the temple. An aétion fo 
cruel and treacherous filled not only the city, but the 
whole empire, with indignation and rage ; and the 
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Mexicans immediately proceeded in the manner above- Mexico, 
mentioned, — 
Cortes advanced with the utmoft celerity to the re- | 717 
lief of his dittreffed companions; but as he paffed along, Roe ng 
had the mortification to find that the Spaniards were return to 
generally held in abhorrence. The principal inhabi- Meaico; 
tants had deferted the towns through which he paffed ; 
no perfon of note appeared to meet him with the ufual 
refpe&t; nor were provifions brought to his camp as 
ufual. Notwithftanding thefe figns of averfion and 
horror, however, the Mexicans were fo ignorant of 
the military art, that they again permitted him to 
enter the capital without oppofition ; though it was 
in their power to have eafily prevented him, by 
breaking down tue bridges and caufeways which led 
to it. 
Cortes was received by his companions with the 
utmoft joy ; and this extraordinary fuccefs fo far in- 
toxicated the general himfelf, that he not only ne- 
glected to vifit Montezuma, but expreffed himfelt very 
contemptuoufly concerning him. Thefe expreflions CUR is figs 
being reported among the Mexicans, they all at once yioufly at 
flew to arms, and made fuch a violent and fudden tacked by 
attack, that all the valour and {kill of Cortes were the na- 
{carce fufficient to repel them. This produced great "¥* 
uneafinefs among the foldiers of Narvaez, who had 
imagined there was nothing to do but to gather the 
{poils of a conquered country. Difcontent and mur- 
murings, however, were now of no avail; they were 
inclofed in an hoftile city, and, without fome extra- 
ordinary exertions, were inevitably undone. Cortes 
therefore, made a defperate fally ; but, after exerting 
his utmoft efforts for a whole day, was obliged te 
retire with the lofs of «2 killed, and upwards of 60 
wounded. Another fally was attempted with the like 
bad fuccefs, and in it Cortes himfelf was wounded in 
the hand. } 
The Spanifh general was now thoroughly convinced 
of his error; and therefore betook himfelf to the 
only refource which was leit; namely, to try what 
effect the interpofition of Montezuma would have to 
foothe or overawe his fubjets. When the Mexicans 
approached the next morning to renew the affault, 
that unfortunate prince, at the mercy of the Spaniards, 
and reduced to the fad neceflity of becoming the in- 
ftrument of his own difgrace, and of the flavery of his 
people, advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, 
and with all the pomp in which he ufed to appear on 
folemn occafions. At the fight of their fovereign, 
whom they had been long accuftomed to reverencealmott 
as a god, the Mexicans inflantly forebore their hofti- 
lities, and many proftrated themfelves on the ground: 
but when he addreffed them in favour of the Spaniards, 
and made ufe of all the arguments he could think of 
to mitigate their rage, they teftified their refentment — 
with loud murmurings; and at length broke forth 
with fuch fury, that before the foldiers, appointed yy 
to guard Montezuma, had time to cover him with Montezu- | 
their fhields, he was wounded with two arrows, and ma killed. 
a blow on his temple with a ftone ftruck him to the | 
ground, On feeing him fall, the Mexicans inftantly 
fled with the utmoft precipitation: but the unhappy 
monarch, now convinced that he was become an ob- 
je& of contempt even to his own fubjeCts, obitinately 
refufed 
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exicdrefufed all nourifhment ; and thus in a fhort time end- the breaches in the caufeway. They marched in Mexico. 
; ed his days. profound filence along the’ caufeway which led to 
bee On the death of Montezuma, Cortes having loft all Tacuba, becaufe it was fhorter than any of the relt, 
payee hope of bringing the Mexicans to any terms of peace, and, lying moft remote from the road towards Tlafcala 
ent be prepared for retreat. But his antagonilts, having and the fea-coaft, had been left moft entire by the 
peu oy taken pofleffion of a high tower in the great temple, Mexicans. hls 
od Mexie Which overlooked the Spanifh quarters, and placing They reached the firft breach in the caufeway with- Cortes re- 


out moleftation, hoping that their retreat was undif. trests with 


there a garrifon of their principal warriors, the Spa- 1 
covered. But the Mexicans had not only watched all 8° lofs. 


nia:ds were fo much expofed to their miffile weapons, 
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that none could ftir without danger of being killed or 
wounded. From this poft, therefore, it was neceflary 
to diflodge them at any rate; and Juan de Efcobar, 
with a large detachment of chofen foldiers, was ordered 
to make the attack. But Efcobar, though a valiant 
officer, and though he exerted his utmoft efforts, was 
thrice repulfed. Cortes, however, fenfible that not 
only his reputation, but the fafety of his army, de- 
pended on the fuccefs of this affault, caufed a buckler 
to be tied to his arm, as he could not manage it with 
his wounded hand, and rufhed with his drawn {word 
among the thickeft of the combatants. Encouraged 
by the prefence of their general, the Spaniards re- 
turned to the charge with fuch vigour, that they gra- 
dually forced their way up the fteps, and drove the 
Mexicans to the platform at the top of the tower. 
here a dreadful carnage began; when two young 
Mexicans of high rank, obferving Cortes, as he ani» 
mated his foldiers, refolved to facrifice their own lives 
in order to cut off the author of fo many calamities 
which defolated their country. ‘They approached 
him in a fuppliant pofture, as if they intended to lay 
down their arms; and feizing him in a moment, hur- 
ried him towards the battlements, over which they 
threw themfelves headlong, in hopes of dragging him 
along with them. But Cortes, by his ftrength and 
agility, difengaged himfelf from their grafp ; fo that 
the two Mexicans perifhed alone. 

As foon as the Spaniards became matters of the 
tower, they fet fire to it, and without further mole- 
ftation continued the preparations for their retreat. 
This became the more neceflary, as their enemies, 
aftonifhed at this laft effort of their valour, had now 
entirely changed their fyftem of hoftility ; and, inftead 
of inceffant attacks, endeavoured, by barricading the 
ftreets, and breaking down the caufeways, to cut off 
the communication of the Spaniards with the conti- 
nent, and thus to ftarve aa enemy whom they could 
not fubdue. The firft point to be determined was, 
whether they fhould march out openly in the face of 
day, when they could difcern every danger, or whether 
they fhould endeavour to retire fecretly in the night. 
The latter was preferred, partly from hopes that the 
faperftition of the Mexicans would prevent them from 
attacking them in the night, and parily from their 
own fuperftition in giving credit to the predi€tions of 
a private foldier, who pretended to aftrology, and 
affured them of fuccefs if they retreated in this manner. 
‘Towards midnight, therefore, they began their march, 
in three divifions. Sandoval led the van; Pedro Alva- 
yado and Velafqnez de Leon had the condu& of the 
rear ; and Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
placed the prifoners, among whom were a fon and 
two daughters of Montezuma, together with feveral 
Mexicans of diftin@lion; the artillery; baggage, and 
a portable bridge of timber intended to'be laid over 


their motions, but made preparations for a moft for- 
midable attack. While the Spaniards were inteuat up- 
on placing their bridges in the breach, and occupied 
in conducting their horfes and artillery along it, they 
were fuddenly alarmed with the found of warlike in- 
ftruments, and found themfelves affaulted on all fides 
by an innumerable multitude of eneniies. Unfortu- 
nately the wooden bridge was wedged {fo fait in the 
mud by the weight of the artilley, that it was impof- 
fible to remove it. Difmayed at this accident, the 
Spaniards advanced with precipitation to the fecond 
breach. The Mexicans hemmed them in on every 
fide ; and though they defended themf{elves with their 
ufual courage, yet, crowded as they were in a narrow 
caufeway, their difcipline and military fill were of 
little avail ; nor did the obfcurity of the night allow 
them to derive much advantage from their fire-arms 
or the fuperiority of their other weapons. At laft the 
Spaniards, overborne with the numbers of their ene- 
mies, began to give way, and in a moment the confufion 
was univerfal. Cortes, with about 100 foot-foldiers, 
and a few horfe, forced his way over the two remain- 
ing breaches in the caufeway, the bodies of the dead 
ferving to fill up the chafms, and reached the main 
land. Having formed them as foon as they arrived, he 
returned with fuch as were yet capable of fervice, to 
affift his friends in their retreat. He met with part 
of his foldiers who had forced their way through the 
enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by the 
multitude of their aggreffors, or perifhing in the lake; 
and heard the grievous lamentations of others whom 
the Mexicans were carrying off in triumph to be fa- 
crificed to the god of war. 

In this fatal retreat more than one half of Cortes’s 
army perifhed, together with many officers of diftinc- 
tion. All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, 
were loft; the greater part of the horfes and above 
2000 ‘Tlafcalans were killed, and only a very fmall part 
of their treafure faved. The firft care of the Spaniih 
general was to find fome fhelter for his wearied troops; 
for, as the Mexicans infefted them on every fide, and 
the people of Tacuba began to take arms, he could 
not continue in his prefent flation. At latt he difco- 
vered a temple feated on an eminence, in which he 
found not only the fhelter he wanted, but fome provi- 
fions ; and though the enemy did not intermit their 
attacks throughout the day, they were without much 
difficulty prevented from making any impreflion. For 
fix days after, they continued their march through a 
barren, ill cultivated, and thinly peopled country, 
where they were often obliged to feed on berries, roots, 
and the ftalks of green maize; at the fame time they 
were harafled without intermiffion by large parties of 
Mexicans, who attacked them on all fides. On the 
fixth day they reached Otumba, not far from the road 
between Mexico and Tilafcala. Early next orang 
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they began to advance towards it, flying parties of the 
enemy itill hanging on their rear ; and amidft the in- 
fults with which they accompanied their hoftilitics, 
Donna Marina remarked, that they often exclaimed 
with exultation, ‘* Go on, robbers ; go to the place 
where you fhall quickly meet the vengeance due to 
your crimes.” The meaning of this threat the Spa- 
niards did not comprehend, until they reached the fum- 
mit of an eminence before them. There a fpacious 
valley opened to their view, covered with a vaft army 
as far as the eye could reach. The Mexicans, while 
with ene body of their troops they harafled the Spa- 
niards in their retreat, had affembled théir principal 
force on the other fide of the lake; and marching 
along the road which led direétly to ‘Tlafcala, pofted 
it in the: plain of Otumba, through which they knew 
Cortes muft pafs. At-the fight of this incredible mul- 


'titude, which they could {urvey at once from the rifing 
-ground, the Spaniards were aftonifhed, and even the 


boldeft began to defpair.. But Cortes, without allow- 


‘ing their fears time to operate, after warning them 


briefly that no alternative remained but to conquer 


‘or die, led them inftantly to the charge. The Mexi- 
cans waited their approach with unufual fortitude: 


yet fuch was the fuperiority of the Spanith difcipline 
and arms, that the impreflion of this {mall body was 
irrefiftible ; and which ever way its force was directed, 
it penetrated and difperfed the moft numerous batta- 
lions. But while thefe gave way in one quarter, new 
combatants advanced from another; and the Spa- 
niards, though fuccefsful in every attack, were ready to 
fink under thefe repeated efforts, without feeing any 
end to their toil, or any hope of vittory. At that 
time Cortes obferved the great ftandard of the empire, 


-which was carried before the Mexican general, advan- 


122 
#lexicans 
defeated. 


cing ; and fortunately recolleGting to have heard, that 
on the fate of it depended the event of every battle, 
-he afflembled a few of his braveft officers, whofe horfes 
were flill capable of fervice, and, placing himfelf at 
their head, pufhed. towards the ftandard with fuch im- 
petuofity that he bore down every thing before him. 
A chofen body of nobles, who guarded the ftandard, 


made fome refiftance, but were foon broken. Cortes, 
with a ftroke of his lance, wounded the Mexican ge- 
neral, and threw him tothe ground. One of his fol- 
lowers alighting, put an end to his life, and laid hold 
of the imperial ftandard. The moment that their leader 
fell, and the itandard, towards which all direéted their 
eyes, difappeared, an univerfal panic ftruck the Mexi. 
cans; and, as if the bond which held them together 
had been diffolved, every enfign was lowered, each 
foldier threw away his weapons, and fled with preci- 
pitation to the mountains. ‘lhe Spaniards, unable to 
purfue them far,.returned to colle& the fpoils of the 
field; and thefe were fo valuable as to be fome 
compenfation for the wealth which they had loft in 
Mexico; for in the enemy’s army were moft of 
their principal warriors drefled out in their richeft 
ornaments, as if they had been marching to affured 
victory. 

The day after this important aétion (being July 
8th 1520), the Spaniards entered the Tlafcalan terri- 
tories, where they were received with the moft cordial 
fnendfhip. Cortes endeavoured to avail himfelf of this 
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difpofition as much as poffible ; for which purpofe he Mexicay 


diftributed among them the rich fpoils taken at Otum- 
ba with fuch a liberal hand, that he made himfelf fure 
of obtaining from the republic whatever he fhould de- 
fire. He drew a {mall fupply of ammunition, and 
two or three field-pieces, from his ftores at Vera Cruz. 
He difpatched an officer of confidence with four fhips 
of Narvaez’s fleet to Hifpaniola and Jamaica, to en- 
gage adventurers, and to purchafe horfes, gunpowder, 
and other military ftores. And as he knew that it 
would be in vain to attempt the redu€tion of Mexico, 
unlefs he could fecure the command of the lake, he 
gave orders to prepare, in the mountains of Tlafcala, 
materials for building 12 brigantines, fo that they 
might be carried’ thither in pieces, ready to be put to- 
gether, and launched when he ftood in need of their 
fervice. But, in the mean time, his foldiers, alarmed 
at the thoughts of being expofed to fuch calamities a 
fecond time, prefented a remonftrance to their general, 
in which they reprefented the imprudence of attack- 
ing a powerful empire with his fhattered forces, and 
formally required him to return back to Cuba. All 
the eloquence of Cortes could now only prevail with 
them to delay their departure for fome time, when he. 
promifed to'difmifs fuch as fhould defire it. How- 
ever, this was only a pretence; for Cortes, in fad, 
had the conqueft of Mexico as much at heart as ever. 
Without giving his foldiers an opportunity of cabal- 
ling, therefore, he daily employed them againft the 
people of the neighbouring provinces, who had cut off 
fome detachments of Spaniards during his misfortunes 
at Mexico; and by which, as he was contftantly at- 
tended with fuccefs, his men foon refumed their wont- 
ed fenfe of fuperiority. 
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of Spanifh foldiers. ‘The governor of Cuba, to whom Lento 


mente 


the fuccefs of Narvaez appeared an event of infallible 
certainty, having fent two {mall fhips after him with 
new inftru€tions, and a fupply of men and military 
ftores, the officer whom Cortes had appointed to com- 
mand on the coaft artfully decoyed them’ into the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, feized the veffels, and eafily 
perfuaded the foldiers to follow the ftandard of a more 
able leader than him whom they were deftined to join. 
Soon after, three fhips of more confiderable force 
came into the harbour feparately. Thefe belonged to 
an armament fitted out by Francifeo de Garay, gover- 
nor of Jamaica, who had long aimed at dividing with 
Cortes the glory and gain of annexing the empire of 
Mexico to the crown of Caftile. They had, however, 
unadvifedly made their atempt on the northern pro- 
vinces, where the country was poor, and the inhabitants 
fierce and warlike; fo that, after a fucceffion of dif. 
afters, they were now obliged to venture into Vera 
Cruz, and.caft themfelves upon the. mercy of their 
countrymen; and here they alfo were foon perfuaded 
to throw off their allegiance to their mafter, and to 
enlift with Cortes. About the fame time a fhip arrived 
from Spain, freighted by fome private adventurers, 
with military ftores; and the cargo was eagerly pur- 
chafed by Cortes, while the crew, following the ex- 

ample of the reft, joined him at Tafcala. 
From thefe various quartergy the army of Cortes 
was. 
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was augmented with 180 men and. 20 horfes; by 
which means he was enabled to difmifs fuch of the fol- 
diers of Narvaez as were mott troublefome and difcon- 
tented ; after the departure of whom he ftill muftered 
550 infantry, of whom 80 were armed with mufkets 
or crofs-bows, 40 horfemen, and' nine pieces of artil- 


ts outlery, At the head of thefe, with 10,000 Tlafcalans 


or 
co. 
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Ace. 


and other friendly Indians, he began his march to- 
wards Mexico, on the 28th of December, fix months 
after his fatal retreat from that city. 

The Mexicans, in the mean time, had made the beft 
preparations they could for oppofing fuch a formidable 
enemy. On the death of Montezuma, his brother 
Quetlavaca was raifed to the throne ; and he had an 
immediate opportunity of fhowing that he was worthy 
of their choice, by conduCting in perfon thofe fierce 
attacks which obliged the Spaniards to retire from his 
capital. His prudence in guarding againft the return 
of the invaders was equal to the fpirit he had fhown in 
driving them out. He repaired what the Spaniards 
had ruined in the city, ftrengthened it with {uch for- 
tifications as his people could erect ; and befides fill- 
ing his magazines with ‘the ufual implements of war, 
gave direGtions to make long fpears, headed with the 
{words and daggers which they had taken from the 
Spaniards, in erder to annoy the cavalry. But in the 
midit. of thefe preparatioris he was taken off by the 
{mall-pox ; and Guatimozin, his nephew and fon-in- 
law, raifed to the throne. 

As foon as Cortes entered the enemy’s territories, 
he difcovered various preparations to obftruct his pro- 
grefs. But his troops forced their way with little dif- 
ficulty ; and took poffeflion of Tezeuco, the fecond 
city of the empire, fituated on the banks of the lake, 
about 20 miles from Mexico.. Here he determined to 
eftablifh his head-quarters, as the moft proper itation 
for launching his brigantines, as well as for making his 
approaches to the capital. In order to render his re- 
fidence there more fecure, he depofed the cazique or 
chief, who was at the head of that community, under 
pretence of fome defeé& in his title, and fubftituted in 
his place a perfon whom a faétion of the nobles pointed 
out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to 
him by this benefit, the new cazique and his adherents 
ferved the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity. 

As the conftruétion of the brigantines advanced 
flowly under the unfkilful hands of foldiers and In- 
dians, whom Cortes was obliged to employ in affiting 
three or four carpenters who happened fortunately to 


be in his fervice, and as he had not yet-received the. 
reinforcement which he expected from Hifpaniola, he: 


was not in a condition to turn his.arms directly againft 


the capital. To have attacked a city fo populous, fo. 


well prepared for defence, and in a fituation of fuch 
peculiar ftrength, muft have expofed his troops to. ine- 
vitable deftruGtion. ‘Three months elapfed before the 
materials for conftruéting the brigantines were finifh- 


ed, and before he heard any thing with refpe& to the. 


fuccefs of his negociation in Hifpaniola. "his, how- 


_ever, was nota feafon of inaGtion to Cortes. He at- 
tacked fucceffively feveral of the towns fituated around. 


the lake ; and though all the Mexican power was ex- 


erted to obftruét his operations, he either compelled 
them to fubmit to the Spanifh crown, or reduced ? 
them.to ruins, Other towns he endeavoured to con. - 
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ciliate by more gentle means; and though he could Mexico, ) 
not held any intercourfe with the inhabitants but By Nr 
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the intervention of interpreters, yet, under all the dif- 
advantage of that tedious and imperfeé&t mode of com- 
munication, he had acquired fuch thorough knowledge 
of the ftate of the country, as well as of the difpofitions. 
of the people, that he conduéted his negociations and 
intrigues with aftonithing dexterity and ficcefs. Mott 
of the cities adjacent to Mexico were originally the 
capitals of {mall independent ftates; and fome of them 
having been but lately annexed to the Mexican empire, 
ftill retained the remembrance of their ancient liberty, 
and bore with impatience the rigorous yoke of their 
new mafters. Cortes having early obferved fymptoms 
of their difaffeGion, availed him(elf of this knowledge 
to gain their confidence and friendfhip. By offering 
with confidence to deliver them from the odious do- 


minion of the Mexicans, and by liberal promifes of 


more indulgent treatment if they would unite with 
him againit their oppreffors, he prevailed on the peo- 
ple of feveral confiderable diftriGs, not only to ac- 
knowledge the king of Caftile as their fovereign, but 
to fupply the Spanifh camp with provifions, and ta 
ftrengthen his army with auxiliary troops. Guatimo- 
zin, on the firft appearance of defection among his 
fubjects, exerted himfelf with vigour to prevent or to 
punith their revolt ; but, in {pite of his efforts; the {pi- 
rit continued to fpread. The Spaniards gradually ac- 


quired new allies; and with deep concern: he beheld ' 


Cortes arming againft his empire thofe very hands 
which ought to have been aétive in his defence, and 
ready to advance againft the capital at-the head of a 
numerous body of his own fubjects. 

While, by thefe various methods, Cortes was grae 


dually circumfcribing the Mexican power within fuch » 


narrow limits that his profpect of overturning it feemed 
neither to be uncertain nor remote, all his: {chemes 
were well nigh defeated by a confpiracy againtt his: 
own perfon, and which was difcovered only a fhort time 
before it was to have been executed. Though many 


were concerned, Cortes did not think proper to punith » 


any more than the principal ringleader, whom ‘he 


caufed immediately to be hanged ; and then, without- 


allowing them leifure to ruminate on what had hap- 
pened, and as the moft effectual means of preventing 


the return of a mutinous-f{pirit, he determined to call ! 
forth his troops immediately to aétion. Fortunately » 
a proper occafion for this occurred, without his feeming : 


to eourt it. He received intelligence, that the mate- 
rials for building the-brigantines were at length com. 


pletely finifhed, and waited only fora body of Spa-- 
niards to condu@t them to Tezcuco:> The command ' 


of this convoy,. confifting of 200. foot-foldiers, 15 
horfemen, and 2 field-pieces, he gave to Sandoval, 


who by the vigilance, activity, -and courage, which : 


he manifeited on every occafion, -was growing daily 
in his contidence, and in the eftimation.of his fellow- 
foldiers.. ‘the fervice was ‘no lefs fingular than im. - 
portant; the beams, the planks, the matfts, the cor- 
dage, the fails, the iron-work, and all-the infinite va- 
riety of articles requifite forthe conftruction of 13 bri- 
gantines, wére to be carried 60 miles over land,’ thro’ 


a mountainous country, by people who were unac. - 


quainted with the miniftry of domeftic animals, or the 


aid of machipes to. facilitate any work of-labour. The - 
Thix- 


fi 


Mexico- 


NM EB) 


T'lafcalans furnifhed 8000 Tamenes, an inferior order » 


kommer’ of men dettined for fervile tafks, to carry the mate- 


rials on their fhoulders, and appointed 15,000 war- 
riors to accompany and defend them. Sandoval made 
the difpofition for their progrefs with great propriety, 
placing the Tamenes in the centre, one body of war- 
riors in the front, another in the rear, with confider- 
able parties to cover the flanks. To each of thefe he 
joined fome Spaniards, not only to affift them in dan- 
ger, but to accuftom them to regularity and fubordi- 
nation. Parties of Mexicans frequently appeared ho- 
vering around them on the high grounds: but percei- 
ving no profpect of fuecefs in attacking an enemy con- 
tinually on his guard, and prepared to receive them, 
they did not venture to moleft him ; and Sandoval had 


- the glory of conduéting fafely to Tezeuco a convoy 
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on which all the future operations of his countrymen 
depended. 

‘This was followed by another event of no lefs mo- 
ment. Four fhips arrived.at Vera Cruz from Hifpa- 
niola, with zoo foldiers, 80 horfes, two battering can- 
non, and a confiderable fupply of ammunition and arms. 
Elevated with obferving that all his preparatory 
fchemes, either for recruiting his own army or im- 
nairing the force of the enemy, had now produced their 
pall effeét, Cortes, impatient to begin the fiege in form, 
haitened the launching of the brigantines. ‘To facili- 
tate this, he had employed a vait number of Indians, 
for two months, in deepening the fmall rivulet which 
runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and in forming it in- 
to acanal near two miles in. length; and though the 
Mexicans, aware of his intentions, as well as of the 
danger which threatened them, endeavoured frequent- 
ly to interrupt the labourers, or to burn the brigan- 
tines, the work was at laft completed. On the 28th of 
April, all the Spanifh troops, together with auxiliary 
Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the canal; 
and with extraordinary military pomp, heightened and 
rendered more folemn by the celebration of the mott 
facred rites of religion, the brigantines were launch- 
ed. «As they fell down the canal in order, Father Ol- 
medo bleffed them, and gave each its name. Every 
eye followed them with wonder and hope, until they 
entered the lake, when they hoiited their fails, and 
bore away before the wind. A general fhout of joy 
was raifed; all admiring that bold inventive genius, 
which, by means fo extraordinary, that their fuccefs 
almoft exceeded belief, had: acquired the command of 
a fleet, without the aid of which Mexico would have 
continued to fet the Spanifh power and arms at de- 
fiance. 

Cortes determined to attack the city from three dif- 
ferent quarters; from T'ezeuco on the eaft fide of the 
lake, from Yacuba on the weft, and from Cuyocan to- 
wards the fouth. ‘hofe towns were fituated on the 
principal caufeways which led to the capital, and in- 
teuded for their defence. He appointed Sandoval to 
command in the firft, Pedro de Alvarado in the fecond, 
and Chriftoval de Olid in the third ; allotting to each 
anumerous body of Indian auxiliaries, together with 
an equal divifion of Spaniards, who, by the junétion 
of the troops from Hifpaniola, amounted now to 86 
horfemen, and 8:8 foot-foldiers; of whom 118 were 
armed with mufkets or crofs-bows. ‘Their train of ar- 
tillery confifted of three battering cannon, and 15 field- 
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pieces. He referved for himfelf, as the Ration of gyeat. Mexi 


he Re 


eft importance and danger, the conduc of the brigan- 
tines, each armed with one of his {mall cannon, and 
manned with 25 Spaniards, 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards the pofts 
affigned them, they broke down the aqueducts which 
the ingenuity of the Mexicans had etected for convey- 
ing water into the capital, and, by the diltrefs to 
which this reduced the inhabitants, gave a beginning 
to the calamities which they were deftined to fuffer. 
Alvarado and Olid found the towns, of which they 
were ordered to take poffeffion, deferted by their in- 
habitants, who had fled for fafety to the capital, where 
Guatimozin had collected the chief force of his empire, 
as there alone he could hope to make a fuccelsful ftand 
againft the formidable enemies who were approaching 
tu affault him. 


COR 
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The firft effort of the Mexicans was to deftroy the The Spa 


fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects of whofe opera- 
tions they forefaw and dreaded, ‘Though the brigan- 


niards dé 
feat the 
Mexican 


tines, after all the labour and merit of Cortes in torm- and becof 
ing them, were of wettest bulk, rudely con- matters ¢ 


ftructed, and manned chiefly’ 
feffed of {kill enough to condu&t them, they mult have 
been ojeéts of terror to a people unacquainted with 
any navigation but that of their lake, and poileffed of 
no veflel larger than.a canoe. Neceflity, however, ur- 
ged Guatimozin to hazard the attack ;'and hoping:to 
{upply by numbers what he wanted in force, he aflem- 
bled fuch a multitude of caitoes as covered the face of 
the lake. ‘They rowed on boldly to the charge, while 
the brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could. {carce- 
ly advance to meet them. But as the enemy drew 
near, a breeze fuddenly {prung up ; in a moment the 
fails were {pread, and the brigantines with irrefiftible 
impetuolity broke their feeble opponents, overfet many 


canoes, and diflipated the whole armament with fuch’ 


flaughter, as convinced the Mexicans; that the pro- 
grefs of the Europeans ia knowledge and arts ren- 
dered their fuperiority greater on this new element 

than they had hitherto found it by land. 
From that time Cortes remained matter of the lake; 
and the brigantines not only preferved a communica- 
tion between the Spaniards in their different ftations, 
though at confiderable diftance from each other ; but 
were employed to cover the caufeways on each fide, 
and keep off the canoes, when they attempted to an- 
noy the troops as they advanced towards the city. He 
formed the brigantines in three divifions, allotting one 
to each flation, with orders to fecond the operations 
of the officer who commanded there. From all the 
three {tatrons he pufhed on the.attack againit the city 
with equal vigour; but in a manner fo very different 
from that whereby fieges are conducted in regular war, 
as might appear no leis improper than fingular to per- 
fons unacquainted with his fituation. Each morning his 
troops aflaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the caufeways, forced their way over the 
trenches which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down, and endeavoured 
to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes of 
obtaining fome decifive advantage, which might force 
the enemy to furrender, and terminate the war at once; 
but when the obftinate valour of the Mexicans rendered 
the efforts of the day ineffectual, the Spaniards retired 
‘ I in 


ith landmen, hardly pof- the lakes 
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and danger were, in fome meafure, continually renew- 
ed, the Mexicans repairing in the night what the Spa- 
niards had deftroyed through the day, and recovering 
the pofts from which they had driven them. But ne. 
ceflity prefcribed this flow and uhtoward mode of ope- 
ration. The number of his troops was fo {mall, that 
Cortes durft not, with a handful of men, attempt to 
make a lodgment in a city where he might be fur- 
rounded and annoyed by fuch a multitude of enemies. 
The remembrance of what he had already fuffered by 
the ill-judged confidence with which he had ventured 
into fuch a dangerous fituation, was ftill frefh in his 
mind. The Spaniards, exhaufted with fatigue, were 
unable to guard the various pofts which they daily 
gained ; and though their camp was filled with Indian 
auxiliaries, they durft not devolve this charge upon 
them, becaufe they were fo little accuftomed to difci- 
pline, that no confidence could be placed in their vi- 
gilance.” Befides this, Cortes was extremely folicitous 
‘to preferve the city as much as poflible from being de- 
ftroyed, both as he deftined it to be the capital of his 
conquefis, and wifhed that it might remain as a mo- 
nument of his glory. From all thefe confiderations, 
he adhered obftinately, fora month after the flege was 
opened, to the fyftem which he had adopted. The 
Mexicans, in their own defence, difplayed valour 
which wes hardly inferior to-that with which the Spa- 
niards attacked them. On land, on water, by night 
and by day, one furious confli@ fucceeded to another. 
Several Spaniards were killed, more wounded, and all 
were ready to fink under the toils of unintermitting 
fervice, which were rendered more intolerable by the 
injuries of the feafon, the periodical rains being now 
fet in with their ufual violence, 

Aftonithed and difconcerted with the length and dif- 
ficulties of the fiege, Cortes determined to make one 
great effort to get poffeffion of the city before he re- 
linquifhed the plan which he had hitherto followed, 
and had recourfe to any other mode of attack. With 
this view, he fent inftructions to Alvarado and Sando- 
val to advance with their divifions to a general affault, 
and took the command in perfon of that pofted on the 
caufeway of Cuyocan. Animated by his prefence, and 
the expeGtation of fome decifive event, the Spaniards 
puthed forward with irrefiftible impetuofity. They 
broke through one barricade after another, forced their 
way over the ditches and canals, and having entered 
the city, gained ground inceffantly, in {pite of the mul- 
titude and ferocity of their opponents. Cortes, though 
delighted with the rapidity of his progrefs, did not 
forget that he might ftill find it neceflary to retreat ; 
and in order to fecure it, appointed Julian de Alderete, 
a captain of chief note in the troops which he had re- 
ceived from Hifpaniola, to fill up the canals and gaps 
in the caufeway as the main body advanced. That of- 
ficer deeming it inglorious to be thus employed, while 
his companions were in the heat of aGtion and the ca- 
reer of victory, neglected the important charge com- 
mitted to him, and hurried on inconfiderately to mingle 
with the combatants. The Mexicans, whofe military 
attention and {kill were daily improving, no fooner ob- 
ferved this, than they carried an account of it to their 
monarch. 

Guatimozin inftantly difcerned the confequences of 
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Mefico. in the evening to their former quarters. Thus their toil 


gas eae 

the error which the Spaniards had committed, and, 
with admirable prefence of mind, prepared to take ad- 
vantage of it. He commanded the troops pofted ‘in 


‘the front to flacken their efforts, in order to allure the 


Spaniards to pufh forward, while he difpatched a large 
body of chofen warriors through different ftreets, fome 
by land, and others by water, towards the great 
breach in the caufeway, which had been left open, 
Ona fignal which he gave, the priefts in the great 
temple {truck the great drum confecrated to the god 
of war. No fooner did the Mexicans hear its dole- 
ful folemn found, calculated to infpire them with con- 
tempt of death and with enthufiaftic ardour, than they 
rufhed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The Spa- 
niards, unable to refift men urged on no lefs by reli« 
gious fury than hope of fuccefs, began to.retire, at 
‘firft leifurely, and with a good countenance; but ag 
the enemy preffed on, and their own impatience to 
efcape increafed, the terror and confufion became fo 
general, that when they arrived at the gap in the 
caufeway, Spaniards and Tafcalans, horfemen and in- 
fantry, plunged in promifeuoufly, while the Mexicans 
rufhed upon them fiercely from every fide, their light 
canoes carrying them through fhoals which the bri- 
gantines could not approach. 
tempt to ftop and rally his flying troops ; fear render 


Mexico. 
ene emia 


; : I3t 
In vain did Cortes at-Cortes re. 
pulfedin an 


ed them regardlefs of his intreaties or commandsg, @ttack. 


Finding all his endeavours to renew the combat fruit- 
lefs, his next care was to fave fome of thofe who had 
thrown themfelves into the water; but while thus em. 
ployed, with more attention to their fituation than to 
his own, fix Mexican captains fuddenly laid hold of 
him, and were hurrying him off in triumph ; and tho? 
two of his officers refcued him at the expence of 
their own lives, he received feveral dangerous wounds 
before he could break loofe. Above 60 Spaniards pe- 
rifhed. in the reut ; and what rendered the difatter 
more afflicting, 40 of thefe fell alive into the handé 
of an enemy never known to fhew mercy:to a captive. 
The approach of night, though it delivered the de» 
jected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, ufher- 
ed in, what was hardly lefs grievous, the noife of their 
barbarous triumph, and of the horrid feftival with 
which they celebrated their victory. Every quarter 
of the city was illuminated ; the great temple fhone 
with fuch peculiar fplendor, that the Spaniards could 
plainly fee the people inmotion, and the priefts bufy 
in haftening the preparations for the death of the pri- 
foners. ‘Through the gloom they fancied that they 
difcerned their companions by the whitenefs of their 
fkins, as they were {tripped naked and compelled to 
dance before the image of the god to whom they were 
to be offered. They heard the fhrieks of thofe who 
were facrificed, and thought they could diftinguith each 
unhappy victim by the well-known found of his voice. 
Imagination added to what they really faw or heard, 
and augmented its horror. The moft unfeeling melted 
into tears of compaffion, and the ftoutelt heart trem- 
bled at the dreadful fpe@tacle which they beheld. 
Cortes, who, befides all that he felt in common with 
his foldiers, was oppreffed with the additional load of 
anxious refleGions natural to a general on fuch an un 
expected calamity, could not like them relieve his mind 
by giving vent to its anguifh. He was obliged to af- 


fume an air of tranquillity in order to revive the {pirits 


4P and 
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México. and hopes of his followers. The jun&ture, indeed, re- 


———_ guired an extraordinary exertion of fortitude. The 


132. Mexicans, elated with their victory, fallied out next 
The Mexi- 


cans renew e 
the attack not rely on the efforts of their own arms alone: they 


with preat fent the heads of the Spaniards whom they had facri- 
fury. ficed to the leading men in the adjacent provinces, and 
affured them that the god of war, appeafed by the blood 
of their invaders, which had been thed fo plentifully oa 
his altars, had declared with an audible voice, that 
in eight days time thofe hated enemies fhould be final- 
ly deftroyed, and peace and profperity re-eflablithed 
~ gn the empire. 

A prediction, uttered with fuch confidence, and in 
terms fo void of ambiguity, gained umiverfal credit 
among a people prone to fuperitition. The zeal of 
the provinces which had already declared againft the 
Spaniards augmented, and feveral which had hitherto 
remained inactive took arms with enthufiattic ardour 
to execute the decrees of the gods. The Indian allxi- 
Hiaries who had joined Cortes, accuftomed to venerate 
the fame deities with the Mexicans, and to receive the 
refponfes of their priefts with the fame implicit faith, 
abandoned the Spaniards as a race of men devoted to 
certain deftrution. . Even the fidelity of the Tiafca- 
lans was fhaken, and the Spanifh troops were left al- 
moft alone in their ftations. Cortes, finding that he at- 
tempted im vain to difpel the fuperflitious fears of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, from the 
imprudence of thofe who had framed the prophecy 


in fixing its accomplifhment fo near at hand, to give 
them a ftriking demonftration of its fallity. He fufpend- 
ed all military operations during the period marked out 
by the oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, which 


kept the army at a diftance, his troops lay in fafety, 
and the fatal term expired without any difatter. 

His allies, afhamed of their own credulity, returned 
to their ftation. Other tribes, judging that the gods, 
who had now deceived the Mexicans, had decreed fi- 
nally to withdraw their protection from them, joined 
his ftandard ;-and fuch was the levity of a fimple 

@ortes ad- people, moved by every 
opts a more fhort time after fuch a general defection of his confe- 
cautious , derates, Cortes faw himfelf, 
nancies account, at the head of 150,000 Indians. Even with 
©" Sich a numerous army, he found it neceflary to adopt 
a new and more wary fyltem of operation. Initead of 
renewing his attempts ta become maiter of the city at 
once, by fuch bold but dangerous efforts of valour as: 


he. had already tried, he made his advances gradually,, 
and with every pollible precaution. againft expofing: 


his men to any calamity fimilar to that: which they itill 


bewailed: As the Spaniards pufhed ferward, the In-- 


dians regularly repaired the caufeways. behind them. 
As foon as they. got pofieffion of any. part of the town,. 
the houfes were in{tantly levelled with the ground. Day, 
by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their ene- 
mies gained ground, were hemmed in within more 
narrow. limits. 
the career of the enemy, continued to defend his capi« 
tal with obftinate refolution,, 
of ground. But the Spaniards, having not only va: 
ried their mode of attack, but, by order of Cortes, 
having changed the weapons with which they fought, 
were again armed with the long Chinantlan {pears, 
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morning to attack him in his quarters. But they did 


flight impreffion, that, in a: 


if we may believe his own. 


- Guatimozin, though unable to ftop, 


and difputed every inch, 
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which they had employed with fuch fuccefs againft Mexico. 

Narvaez ; and, by the firm array in which this en- , 

abled them to-range themfelves, they repelled, wich 

little danger, the loofe affault of the Mexicans: in- 

credible numbers of them fell in the conflicts, which 

they renewed every day. While war waited without, 

famine began to confume them within the city. The 

Spanith brigantines, having the entire command of the 

lake, rendered it impoffible to receive any fupply of 

provifions by water. ‘he vaft number of his Indian 

auxiliaries enabled Cortes to fhut up the avenues to 

the city by land. The flores which Guatimozin had 

laid up were exhaufted by the multitudes which crowd- 

ed into the capital to defend their fovereign and the 

temples of their gods. . Not only the people, but per- 

fons of the higheft rank, felt the utmoit diftreffes of 

want. What they fuffered brought on infectious and 

mortal difempers, the laf& calamity that vifits be- 

fieged cities, and which filled up the meafure of their 

Woes. J 134 j 
But, under the preffure of fo many and fuch various Guaumo~ 7 

evils, the fpirit of Guatimozin remained firm and un. zin refufes 

fubdued. He rejeCted with fcorn every overture te Feb rie 

peace from Cortes ; and, difdaining the idea of fubmit-¢., vs 

ting to the oppreflors of his country, determined not 

to furvive its ruin. The Spaniards continued their 

progrefs. At length all the three divifions penetrated 

into the great fquare in the centre of the city, and 

made a-fecure lodgment there. Three-fourths of the 

city were now reduced, and laid in ruins. The re- 

maining quarter was fo clofely preifed, that it could 

not long withitand aflailants who attacked it from their 

new ftation with fuperior advantage, and more affured | 

expectation of fuccefs. The Mexican nobles, foli- 

citous to fave the life of a.monarch whom they reve- 

red, prevailed on Guatimozin to retire from a place - 

where refiftance was now vain, that he might roufe the 

more diftant provinces of the empire to arms, and | 

maintain there a more fuccefsful ftruggle with the pub- 

lic enemy. In order to facilitate the execution of this. 

meafure, they endeavoured to amufe Cortes. with overs. 

tures of fubmiffion, that, while his attention was em- 

ployed in adjufting the articles of pacification, Gua- 

timozin might efcape unperceived. But they made this. 

attempt upon a leader of greater fagacity and difcern- 

ment than to be deceived by their arts. Cortes fufpec- 

ting their intention, and, aware of what moment it was 

to defeat it, appointed Sandoval, the officer on whofe. 

vigilance he could moft perfectly rely, to take the. 


‘command of the brigaatines, with ftrict injunctions to, 


watch every motion-of the enemy. Sandoval, atten- 
tive to the charge, obferving fome large canoés crowds 
ed with people rowing along the lake with extraordt- 
nary rapidity, inftantly gave the fignal to chace.. 
Gracia Holguin, who commanded the flectelt: brigan- 
tine, foon- overtook them, and was preparing to fire 
on the foremof canoe, which feemed to cary fome 
perfon whom all the reft followed and obeyed. At 
onee the rowers dropt. their oars, and all on board, 
throwing down their arms, conjured him with cries 1384 
and tears.to forbear,.as the emperor. was there. Hol-He is i 
guin eagerly feized his prize ; and Guatimozin, with aP-iloners 
dignified compofure, gave himfelf up into his hands, 
requefting only that no infult might be offered to the 
emprefs or his)children. When conducted to siete 
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he appeared neither with the fullen fiereenefs of a bar- 
barian, ner with the dejection of a fupplicant. ‘f IT 
have done,” faid he, addrefling himfelf to the Spanith 
general, ** what became a monarch, I have defended 
my people to the laft extremity. Nothing now re- 
mains but to die. Take this dagger,” laying his 
hand on one which Cortes wore, ‘ plant it in my 
breaft, and put an end toa life which can no longer 
be of ufe.”’ 

As foon as the fate of their fovereign was known, 
the refifance of the Mexicans ceafed; and Cortes took 
poffeflion of that {mall part of the capital which yet 
remained undeftroyed. Thus terminated the fiege of 
Mexico, the moft memorable event in the conquelt of 
America. It continued 75 days, hardly one of which 
paffed without fome extraordinary effort of one party 
in the attack, or of the other in the defence of a city, 
on the fate of which both knew that the fortune of 
the empire depended. As the ftruggle here was more 
obftinate, it was likewife more equal, than any be- 
tween the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds. 
The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 
troops, the peculiar fituation of his capital, fo far 
counterbalanced the fuperiority of the Spaniards in 
arms aud difcipline, that they muft have relinquifhed 
the enterprife, if they had trufted for fuccefs to them- 
But Mexico was overturned by the jea- 
loufy of neighbours who dreaded its power, and by 
the revolt of fubjeéts impatient to fhake off its yoke. 
By their effeétual aid, Cortes was enabled to accom- 
plifh what, without fuch fupport, he would hardly 
have ventured to attempt. How much foever this 


‘account of the reduction of Mexico may detract, on 


the one hand, from the marvellous relations of fome 
Spanith writers, by afcribing that to fimple and ob- 
vious caufes which they attribute to the romantic va- 
lour of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to the 
merit and abilities of Cortes, who, under every difad- 
vantage, acquired fuch an afcendant over unknown na- 
‘tions, as-to render them inftruments towards carrying 
his {cheme into execution. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, om accomplifhing 
‘this arduous enterprife, was at firft exceflive. But this 
was quickly damped by the cruel difappointment of 
thofe fanguine hopes which had animated them amidit 
fo many hardfhips and dangers. Inftead of the inex- 
hauftible wealth which they expeGted from becoming 


umatters af Montezuma’s treafures, and the ornaments 


of fo many temples, their rapacioufnefs could collect 
only an inconfiderable booty amid{ft ruins aad defola- 
Guatimozin, aware of his impending fate, 
had ordered what remained of the riches amafled by 
The Indian 
auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were engaged in con- 
fli& with the enemy, had carried off the molt valuable 
part of the fpoil. ‘The fum to be divided among the 
fo {mall, that many of them difdained 
to accept of the pittance which fell to their thar, and 
all murmured and exclaimed ; fome againft Cortes 
and his confidents, whom they fufpeéted of having fe- 
cretly appropriated to their own ule a large portion of 
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the riches which fhould have been brought into the 
common ftock; others againft Guatimozin, whom 
they accufed of obftinacy, in refufing to difcover the 
place where he had hidden his treafure. 

Arguments, intreaties, and promifes, were ¢m- 
ployed in order to foothe them; but with fo little ef- 
fe@, that Cortes, from folicitude to check this grow- 
ing fpirit of difcontent, gave way to a deed which 
ftained the glory of all his great ations. Without 
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regarding the former dignity of Guatimozin, or feel- Guatimos 
zin tortts 


ing any reverence for thofe virtues which he had dif- 
played, he fubjeCted the unhappy monarch, together 
with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to force 
from them a difcovery of the royal treafures, which it 
was fuppofed they had concealed. Guatimozin bore 
whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors could 
infli@&, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
warrior. Elis fellow-futerer, overcome by the vio- 
lence of the anguifh, turned a dejecied eye towards his 
matter, which feemed to implore his permiffion to re- 
veal all that he knew. But the high-fpirited prince, 
darting on him a look of authority mingled with fcorn, 
checked his weaknefs, by afking, “ Am I now repo- 
fing on a bed of flowers »? Overawed by the reproach, 
he perfevered in his dutiful filence, and expired. Cor- 
tes, afhamed of a fcene fo horrid, refeued the royal 
victim from the hands of his torturers, and prolonged 
a life referved for new indignities and fufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore- 
feen, decided that of the empire. The provinces fub- 
mitted one after another to the conquerors. 
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detachments of Spaniards marching through them whole 
Mexican 
empires 


without interruption, penetrated, in different quarters, 
to the great Southern Ocean, which, according to the 
ideas of Columbus, they imagined would open a fhort 
as well:as eafy paflage to the Eaft Indies, and fecure 
to the crown of Caftile all the envied wealth of thofe 
fertile regions; and the active mind of Cortes began 
already to form fchemes for attempting this important 
difcovery. In his after fchemes, however, he was dif- 
appointed ; but Mexico hath ever fince remained in the 
hands of the Spaniards. 

The ancient kingdom of Mexico, properly fo called, 
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was divided into feveral provinces, of which the vale vifions of 


of Mexico itfelf was the fineft in every refpeCt. 1t is 
furrounded by verdant mountains, meafuring upwards 
of 120 miles in circumference at their bafe. A great 
part of this vale is occupied by two lakes, the upper 
one of frefh water, but the lower one brackith, com- 
municating with the former by means of a canal. All 
the water running from the mountains is collected in 
this lower lake, on account of its being in the bottom 
of the valley ; hence it was ready, when {welled by 
extraordinary rains, to overflow the city of Mexico, 
as has already been obferved. This delightful region 
contained the three imperial cities of Mexico, Acol- 
huacan, and Tlacopan ; befides 40 others, with innu- 
merable villages and hamlets; but the moft confide- 
rable of thefe, according to Clavigero, now {carcely 
retain one-twentieth part of their former magnificence. 
The principal inland provinces to the northward were 
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(a) The gold and filver, according to Cortes, amounted’ only to 120,000 pefos, Relat. 280, A..a fum far 
inferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided in Mexico. 
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blifhed their former ariftocratical government. The Mexico 


Cholulans’ poffefled a fmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoa. — wo 
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Mexico. the Otomies; to the fouth-weft the Malatzincas and 
——--—— Cuitlatecas; to the fouth the Tlahuicas and Cohu- 


ixcas; to the fouth-eaft, after the ftates of Itzocan, 
Jauhtepac, Quauhquecollon, Atlixco, Tehuacan, and 
others, were the great provinees of the Mixtecas, the 
Zapotecas, and the Chiapanecas; towards the ealt 
were the provinces of Tepayacac, the Popolocas, and 
Totonacas. ‘The maritime provinces on the Mexican 
Gulf were Coatzacualco and Cuetlachtlan, called by 
the Spaniards Cotafla. On the Pacific Ocean were 
thofe of Coliman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuante- 
pec, and Zoconochco. 

The province of the Otomies began in the northern 
part of the vale of Mexico, extending through the 
mountains to the north to the diftance of 90’ miles 
from the city of Mexico; the principal cities being 
‘Follan or Tula, and Xilotepec: the latter made the 
capital of the country by the Spaniards. Beyond the 
fettlements of the Otomies, the country for more than 
a thoufand miles in extent was inhabited only by bar- 
barous and wandering favages. 

The Malatzinca province contained the valley of 
Tolocan, and all the country from Taximaroa to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan. ‘The valley 
of Tolocan is upwards ef 40 miles long from fouth- 
eaft to north-welt, and 30 in breadth where broadett. 
its principal city, named alfo Tolocan, is fituated at 
the foot of a high mountain covered with fnow, 30 
mules diftant from Mexico. 

The country of the Cuitlatecas extended from north- 
ealt to fouthweft, upwards of 200 miles, extending as, 
far as the Pacific Ocean. Their capital was named 
Mexcaltepec, once a great and populous city, fituated 
upon the fea-coat; but of which the ruins are now 
That of the Tlahuicas was named 


fcarcely vifible. 
Quauhnahuac, and fituated about go miles to the fouth- 


ward of Mexico. ‘The province extended almoft 60 
miles fouthward, commencing from the fouthern moun- 
tains of the vale of Mexico? 

The country of the Cohuixcas extended on the 
fouthward as far as the Pacific Ocean, through that 
part where at prefent the port and city of Acapulco 
he. It was divided into the ftates of T’zompanco, 
Chilapany Tlapan, and Tiftla; the latter a very hot 
and unwholefome country. To this province belong- 
ed a place named Ylachco, celebrated for its filver- 
mn es, 

‘{ he province of the Mixtecas extended from Acat- 
dar, a place diflant about 120 miles from Mexico, as 
far as the Pacific Ocean towards the fouth eaft. The 
inhabitants carried on a confiderable commerce, and 
had feveral well inhabited cities and villages. .'To the 
eatt of the Mixtecas were the Zapotecas, fo called from 
their capital Teotzapotlan. In their diftri€& was the 
valley of Huaxyacac, now Oaxaca or Guaxaca. 
The province of Mazatlaw lay to the northward of 
the Mixtecas; and to the northward and eaitward of 
the Zapotecas was Chimantla, having their capitals of 
the fame name with their provinces, ‘ihe Chiapane- 
cas, Zoqui, and Queleni, were the laft of the Mexican 
proviaces towards the fouth-eaft. .Onithe fide of the 
mountain Popocatepec and around it lay feveral flates, 
e: which the moft confiderable were Cholallan and Hu- 
exofzinco. ‘lhefe two having, with the affifance of 
the ‘W'lafcvalans, fhaken off the Mexican yoke, re-cita- 


pan, in the place where the Spaniards afterwards 
founded the city of Angelopoli, which is the fecond 
of New Spain. 

To the eaftward of Cholula lay a confiderable ftate 
named ‘l’epeyacac ; and beyond that the Popolocas, 
whofe principal cities were T'ecamachalco and Que- 
cholac. ‘To the fouthward of the Popolocas was the 
ftate of 'T'ahuacan, bordering upon the country of the 
Mixtecas; to the eaft, the maritime province of Cuet« 
lachtlan ; and to the north the Totonacas. The ex- 
tent of this province was 150 miles, beginning from 
the frontier of Zacatlan, a ftate diftant about So miles 
from the court, and terminating in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Lefides the capital, named Mizquihuacan,. this 
country had the beautiful city of Chempoallan, fitua- 
ted on the coaft of the Gulf; remarkable for being 
that by which the Spaniards entered the Mexican em- 
pire. : 

Coliman was the moft northerly of the provinces on 
the Pacific Ocean; the capital, named alfo Coliman, 
being in lat, 19. long. 272. ‘Towards the fouth-eatt 
was the province of Zacotlan, with its capital of the 
fame name; then came the coaft of the Cuitlatecas ¥ 
after it that of the Cohuixcans, in which was the cele. 
brated port of Acapulco. The, opi bordered on the 
Cohuixca coat; and adjoining to that the Mixteca 
country, now called Xiayan; next to that was the 
large province of. Tecuantepec; and laflly, that of 
Xochonochco. 

This province, the moft foutherly of the Mexican 
empire, was bounded on the eaft and fonth-eatt by the 
country of Kochitepec, which did not belong to Mexi- 
co; on the weit by Tecuantepec ; and on the fouth 
by the ocean. ‘The capital, called alfo Xeconocheo, was 
fituated between two rivers, in 14 degrees of latitude 
and 283 of longitude. On the Mexican Gulf there 
were, befides the country of the otonecas, the pro- 
vinces of Cuetlachtlan and Coatzacualco ; the latter 
bounded on the eaft by the ftates of Tabafco and the 
peninfula ef Yucatan. The province of Cuetlachtlan 
comprehended all the coaft between the rivers Alvae 
rado and Antigua, where the province of the ‘Totone- 
cas began. 
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The climate of this vaft country varies very much Clima 


according to the fituation of its different parts. ‘Ihe 
maritime places are hot, unhealthy, and moiit; the 
heat being fo great as to caufe people {weat even in 
the month of January. This heat is fuppofed to be 


owing to the flatnefs of the coafts, and the accumula. ~ 


tion of fand upon them. The moifture arifes from the 
vait evaporation from the fea, as well.as from the great 
torrents of water defcending from the mountains. ‘he 
Jands which lie in the neighbourhood of high moun-. 
tains, the tops of which are always covered with {now,, 
mutt of neceflity be cold; and Clavigero informs Usy, 
that he has been on a mountain not more than 29 
miles diftaat from the city of Mexico, where there 


was white froft and ice even in the dog-days. ‘ All. .., 


the other. inland countries {fays our author), whera 
the greateit population prevailed, enjoy a climate fo, 
mild and benign, that they neither feel the rigour 
of winter nor the heats of fummer. It is true, In. 
many of thefe countries, there is frequently white frott 
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ico. in the three months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, and fometimes even it fnows; but the {mall 
inconvenience which fuch cold occafions continues on- 
ly till the rifing fun : no other fire than his rays is ne- 
ceflary to give warmth in winter ; no other relief is 
wanted in the feafon of heat but the fhade: the fame 
clothing which covers men in the dog-days defends 
them m January, and the animals fleep ail the year 
under the open fky. 
iT ‘‘ This mildnefs and agreeablenefs of climate under 
gw the torrid zone is the effeét of feveral natural caufes 
oye entirely unknown to the ancients, who did not believe 
it to be inhabited ; and not well underftood by fome 
moderns, by whom it is believed unfavourable to thofe 
who live in it. The purity of the atmofphere, the 
{maller cbliquity of the folar rays, and the longer flay 
of this luminary above the horizon in winter, in come 
parifon of other regions farther removed from the 
equator, concur to leflen the cold,.and to prevent all 
: that horror which disfigures the face of nature in 
other climes. Djuring that feafon a ferene fky and 
the natural delights of the country are enjoyed; where- 
as, under the frigid, and even for the moit part under 
the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the pro- 
{pect of heaven, andthe {now buries the beautiful pro- 
ductions of the earth. No lefs caufes combine to tem- 
per the heat of fummer. The plentiful fhowers which 
frequently water the earth after mid-day from April 
or May to September or OGober; the high moun- 
tains, continually loaded with fnow, feattered here and 
there through the country of Anahuac; the cool winds 
which breathe from them in that feafon; and the fhorter 
flay of the fun above the horizon, compared with the 
circumftances of the temperate zone, transform the 
climes of thofe happy countries into a cool and cheer- 
ful fpring. But the agreeablenefs of the climate is 
counterbalanced by thunder-ftormis, which are frequent 
in fummer, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain of Tlafcala 3 and by earthquakes, which are 
at all times felt, though with lefs danger than terror. 
Storms of hail are neither more frequent nor more fe- 
vere than in Europe.” 
One undoubted inconvenience which Mexico has is 
that of volcanoes, of which our author enumerates 
five. One named by the Spaniards Volcan d’Orizaba 
is higher than the peak of Teneriffe, according to the 
ccount of the Jefuit Tallandier, who meafured them 


Des. 


both. It began to fend forth f{moke in the year 15.45, 


and continued burning for 20 years, but has not dif- 
covered any fymptoms of eruption fince that time. It 
is of a conical figure 3, and, by reafon of its great 
height, may be feen at 50-leagues diftance. The top 
is always covered with {now,. but the lower part with 
woods of pine and other valuable timber. It is about 
go miles to the eaftward of the capital. 

Two other mountains, named Popocatepec and Iz- 
taccihuail, which lie near each other, at the diflance of 
33 miles to the fouth-eaft of Mexico, are likewife 
{urprifingly high, Clavigero, fuppofes the former 
to be higher than the higheft of the Alps, con- 
fidering the elevated ground.on which the bafevof 
it flands. It has a crater more than half a mile wide ; 
from which, in the time of the Mexican kings, great 
quantities of fmoke and flame iffued. In the laf cen- 
tury it frequently threw out great fhowers of afhes 
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upon the adjacent places; but in this century hardly 
any fmoke has been obferved. ‘his mountain is named 
by the Spaniards Volcan, and the other Sterra Nevada. 

‘he latter has alfo fometimes emitted flames. Both 
of them have their tops always covered with fnow ia 
fuch quantities, that the maffes which fall down upon 
the neighbouring rocks fupply the cities of Mexico, 
Gelopoli, Cholula, and all the adjacent country to the 
diftance of 40 miles, with that commodity; of which 
the confumpt is fo great, that in 1746 the impoft up- 
on what was confumed in the city of Mexico amount- 
ed to 15,222 Mexican crowns; fome years after it. 
amounted to 20,000; aud is now in all probability a 
great deal more. ~ Befides thefe, there are the two- 
mountains of Coliman and Tochtlan, both of which 
have occafionally emitted flames. Our author doés not 
include in the lift of Mexican volcanoes either thofe of 
Nicaragua or Guatimala; becaufe thefe countries were 
not fubject to the Mexican fovereigns. Thofe of Gua- 
timala fometimes break forth in a moft furious man- 
ner, and in the year 1773 entirely deftroyed that beau-. 
tiful city. The Nicaraguan volcano called Furuya. 
was only a {mall hill before the year 1760. In that. 
year, however, on the 29th of September, it began to 
burn with furious explofions, ruining entirely the fu- 
gar-work and the neighbouring village of Guacana ¢. 
and from that time continued to emit fire and burning. 
rocks in {uch quantities, that the erupted matters in. 
fix years had formed themfelves into three high moun- 
tains nearly fix miles in circumference. During the: 
time of the firft eruption, the afhes were carried as far 
as the city of Queretaro, 150 miles diftant from the 
volcano ;, and at Valladolid, diftant 60 miles ‘from it, 
the fhower was fo abundant, that the people were 
obliged to {weep the houfe-yards two or three times 
a-day. . 

Belides thefe volcanoes, there are others in Mexico. 
of a very remarkable height.. The great chain of 
mountains called the 4ndes are continued through the 
ithmus of Panama and through all Mexico, until, 
they are lofl in the unknown mountains of the north. 
The moft confiderable of that chain is known in Mexi- 
co by the name of Sierra Madre, particularly in Cina- 
loa and ‘Tarahumara, provinces no lefs than 1200 miles 
diftant from the capital. 


i . I 
Mexico is well watered by very confiderable rivers, Rive 


though none of them are comparable to thofe of South fakes, 
America. : Some of thefe run into the gulf of Mexi- 
co, and others into the Pacific Ocean. ‘the Alvarado. 


, has its principal fource among the mountains of the 


Zapotecas, and difcharges itlelf by three navigable 
mouths. into the Mexican gulf, at the diltance of 30 
miles from Vera Cruz. The Coatzocualeo rifes among 
the mountains of the Mixtecas, and empties itfelf into, 
the gulf near the country of Onohualco, ‘Whe river 
Chiapan, which likewife runs into this gulf, rifes 
among the mountains which. feparate the diftri@ of 
Chiapan from that of Guatimala.. The Spaniards call 
this river Tabafco; by which name they alfo called 
that tract of land which unites Yucatan to the Mexi- 
can contineat. It was alfo called the Grijalva, from 


the name of the commander of the firit Spanifh fleet. 

who difcovered it, 
The moft celebrated of the rivers which: run into: 
the Pacific Ocean is that called by the Spaniards 
Gaur- 


i 
Mexico, 


a 


“Mex'co. Gaudalaxara or Great River. 
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It rifes in the, tmoun- 


“———Y——~ tains of Toloccan; and after running a courfe of more 
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than 600 miles, difcharges itfelf into the ocean in 22° 
latitude. 

There are likewife in this country feveral lakes of 
very confiderable magnitude ; but thofe of Nicaragua, 
Chapallan, and Pazquaro, which are of the greatelt 
extent, did not belong to the ancient Mexican em- 
pire. The moft remarkable were thofe in the vale of 
Mexico, tpon which the capital of the empire was 
founded. Of thefe, the frefh water one called the 

. lake of Chalco, extended in length from eaft to weit 
y2 miles, as far as the city of Xochimilco; from 
thence, taking a northerly direction, it incorporated 
itfelf by means of a canal with the lake of ‘Tezcuco ; 
but its breadth did not exceed fix miles. The other, 
named the dude of Tezcuco, extended £5, or rather 17, 
miles from eaft to weft, and fomething more from 
fouth to north; but its extent is now much lefs, by 
reafon of the Spaniards having diverted the courfe of 
many of the ftreams which run into it. This lake 
is falt, which Clavigero fuppofes to arife from the 
nature of the foil which forms its bed. 

Befides thefe, there are a number of fmaller lakes, 
fome of which are very delightful. There is a vatt 
variety of mineral waters, of the nitrous, fulphureous, 
-and aluminous kinds, fome of them fo het that meat 
might be boiled in them. At Tetuhuacan is a kind 
-of petrefying water, as-well as in feveral other pats 
of the empire. One of them forms a kind of fmooth 


white ftones, not difpleafing to the tafle; the fcrap- 
ings of which taken in broth are celebrated as a dia- 
phoretic, probably without any good reafon. 


The 
-dofe for a perfon not difficult to be {weated is one 
drachm of the fcrapings. Many of the rivers of 
Mexico afford furprifing and beautiful cafcades ; par- 
ticularly the great river Guadalaxara, at a place call- 
ed Tempizque, 15 miles to the fouthward of that city. 
Along a deep river called Aoyaque is a natural bridge, 
confifting of a-vaft mound ofearth, along which car- 
riages pafs conveniently. Clavigero fuppofes it to 
have been the fragment of a mountain thrown down 
by an earthquake, and then penetrated by the river. 
‘he mineral produ€tions of Mexico are very va- 
The natives found ggld in feveral provinces 
of the empire. ‘They gathered it principally from 
among the fands of their rivers in grains; and the 
people in whofe country it was found, were obliged 
to pay a certain quantity by way of tribute to the 
emperor. They dug filver out of mines in 'Tlochco, 
and fome other countries, but it was lefs prized by them 
than by other nations. Since the conqueit, however, 
fo many- filver mines have been difcovered in that 
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the Mexicans, or they did not know how to benefit Mes'e 
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themfelves by them. In Chilapan were mines of quick- 

filver ; and in many places they had fulphur, alum, vi- 

triol, cinnabar, ochre, and an earth greatly refembling 
white lead. Thefe minerals were employed in paint- 
ing and dyeing ; but we know not to what vfe they 

put their quickfilver. There was great abundance 

of amber and afphaltum upon their coafts; both of 
which were paid in tribute to the king of Mexico 

from many parts of the empire. The former was 

wont to be fet in gold by way of ornament, and al- 

phaltum was employed in their facrifices. 


:; 14$ 
Mexico produces fome diamonds, though but few Precivud 
in number; but they had in greater plenty fome tones. 


other precious ftones, fuch as amethylts, cats-eyes, 
turquoifes, cornelians, and fome green ftones refem- 
bling emeralds, and very little inferior to them ; of 
all which a tribute was paid to the emperor by the 
people in whofe territorics they were found, ‘Chey 
were likewife furnifhed with cryftal in plenty from 
the mountains which lay’on the coaft of the Mexican 
gulph, between the port of Vera Cruz and the river 
Coatzacualco. In the mountains of Celpolalpan, to 
the eaftward of Mexico, were quarries of jafper and 
marble of different colours: they had likewife alaba- 
fter at a place called Tecalco, now Tecale, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the province of 'apeyacac and many 
other parts of the empire. The ftone tetzontli is 
generally of a dark red colour, pretty hard, porous, 
and light, and unites moft firmly with lime and fand; on 
which account it is of great requeft for buildings in 
the capital, where the foundation is bad. There are 
entire mountains of loadftone, a very confiderable one 
of which lies between Teoitztlan and Chilapan, in the 
country of the Cohuixcas. They formed curious 
figures of nephritic ftone, fome of which are {till pre- 
ferved in European mufeums. They had a kind of . 
fine white tale which burnt into an exccllent platter, 
and with which they ufed to whiten their paintings. 
But the moft ufeful ftone they had was that called 
itzili, of which there is great abundance in many 
parts of Mexico. It has a glofly appearance, ts ge- 
nerally of a black colour, and femitranfparent ; though 
fometimes alfo of a blue or white colour. In South 
America this ftone is called pietra del galinazzo ; and 
Count Caylusendeavoursto {lrow,ina manufcript differta- 
tion quoted by Bomare, that the obfidiona, of which the 
ancients made their wa/es murini, were entirely fimilar 
to this ftone. The Mexicans made of it looking-glaf- 
fes, knives, lancets, razors, and {pears. Sacred vafes 
alfo were made of it after the introduCtion of Chri- 
flianity. : 


“7 . ~ e . I 
The foil of Mexico, though various, produced every Vege 
where the neceflaries and even the luxuries of life. produ 
«¢ The celebrated Dr Hernandez, the Pliny of New “°"S*) 


-country, efpecially in the provinces to the northweft 
of the capital, that it is in vam to attempt any enu- 


meration of them. They had two forts of copper: 
one hard, which ferved them inftead of iron, to make 
axes and other inftruments for war and agriculture 5 
the other kind, which was foft and flexible, ferved 
for domeftic utenfils as with us. "Chey had alfo tin 
from the mines of Tlachco, and dug lead out of mines 
in the country of the Otomies; but we ate not in- 
formed what ufes they put this laft metalto. They 
had likewife mines of iron in Tlafcala, Tlachco, and 
Some other places ; but thefe were-either unknown to 
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Spain (fays Clavigero), has defcribed in his Natural 
Hiftory about 1200 plants natives of the country ; 
but his defcription, though large, being confined to 
medicinal plants, has only comprifed one part of what 
provident nature has produced there for the benefit of 
mortals. With regard.to the other claffes of vege- 
tables, fome are elteemed for their flowers, fome for 
their fruit, fome for their leaves, fome for their root, 
fome for their trunk or their weod; and others for 
their gum, refin, oil, or juice.” 

Mexico 


exXicd. 
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Mexico abounds with a great variety of flowers, 


-——— many of which are peculiar to the country, while 
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q multitudes of others imported from Europe and Afia 
rival in luxuriance the natives of the country 1t- 
felf. ‘The fruits are partly natives. of the Canary 
iflands, partly of Spain, befides thofe which grow 
naturally in the country. The exotics are wa- 
ter-melons, apples, pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, 
pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, almonds, 
olives, chefnuts, and grapes; though thefe lait are 
Hkewife natives. ‘There are two kinds of wild vine 
found in the country of the Mixtecas ; the one re- 
fembling the common vine in the fhoots and figure of 
itsleaves. It produces large red grapes covered. with 
an hard fkin, but of fweet and grateful tafte, which 
would undoubtedly improve greatly by culture. The 
grape of the other kind is hard, large, and of a very harfh 
tafte, but they make an excellent conferve of it. Our 
author is of opinion thatthe cocoa tree, plantain, ci- 


tron, orange, and lemon, came from the Philippine 


Grain. 


iflands and Canaries; but it is certain that thefe, as 
well as other trees, thrive in this country as well as 
in their native foil. Allthe maritime countries abound 
with cocoa-nut trees; they have feven kinds of oran- 

es and four of lemons, and there are likewife four 
kinds of plantains. The largeft, called the zapalat, is 
from 15 to 20 inches long, and about three in dia- 
meter; it is hard, little efteemed, and only eat when 
yoaited or boiled. The platano largo, or ** long plan- 
tain,”? is about eight inches long and one and a half 
in diameter; the fkin is at firft green, and blackifh 
when perfeéily ripe. The guinco is a fmaller fruit, but 
richer, fofter, and more delicious, though not fo 
wholefome. A fpecies of plantain, called the domi- 
nico, as {maller and more delicate than the others. 
‘There are whole woods of plantain trees, oranges, and 
lemons; and the people of Michuacan carry on a con- 
fiderable commerce with the dried plantains, which 
are preferable either to raifms or figs. Clavigero enu- 
merates 28 different forts of fruit natives of Mexico, 
befides many others, the names of which are not men- 
tioned. Hernandez mentions four kinds of cocoa 
nuts; of which the fmalleft of the whole was in moft 
ufe for chocolate and other drinks daily made ufe of; 
the other kinds ferved rather for money in commerce 
chan fer aliment. The cocoa was one of the plants 
mott cultivated in the warm countries of the empire ; 
and many provinces. paid it in tribute to the.empe- 
ror, particularly that of Koconocho, the cocoa nut 
of which is preferable to the others: Cotton was one 
of the moft valuable productions of the country, as it 
ferved inftead of flax:; though this laft alfo was pro- 
duced in the country. It is of two kinds, white and 
tawny-coloured. ‘They made ufe of recou or Brafil- 
wood in their dying,.as the Europeans alfo do. They 
made*cordage of the bark, and the wood was made 
ufe of to produce fire by friGtion. 

‘The principal grain of Mexico, before the intro- 
duGtion of thofe from Europe, was maize, in the 
Mexican language called ¢luollis of which there were 
feveral kinds, differing in fize, weight, colour, and 
tafte. This kind of grain was.brought from Ame- 
rica to Spain, and from Spain to the other countries 
of Europe. The French bean was the principal kind 
of pulfe in ufe among them, of which there were more 
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woods of cedars and ebonies, 
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fpecies than of the maize. The largzeft was called Mexicos. 


ayacotli, of the fize of a common bean, with a beautt- 
ful red flower; but the moft efteemed was the fmall, 
black, heavy, French bean. This kind of pulfe, which 
is not good in Italy, is in Mexico fo excellent, that 
it not only ferves for fuftenance to the poorer clafs of 
people, but-is efteemed a luxury even by the Spanifh 
nobility. 


149. 


Of the efculent roots of Mexico, the following were Efculent: 


the moft remarkable. 
Mexicans catzotl, was of the figure and fize of an 
onion ; folid, frefh, juicy, and of a white colour; it 
was always eat raw. 2. The camoie, is another very 
common in the country, of which there are three forts, 
white, yellow, and purple: they eat beft when boiled. 
3. The cacomite, is the root of a plant which has a 
beautiful flower called. the tyger-flower, with three red 
pointed petals, the middle part mixed with white and 
yellow, fomewhat refembling the fpots of the crea- 
ture whence it takes its name. 4. The Auacamote, is 
the root of a kind of Caffava plant, and is likewife boil- 
ed. 5. The papa, a root tranfplanted into Europe, 
and greatly valued in Ireland, was brought from South 
America into Mexico. Befides all which they have a 
number of kitchen vegetables imported from the Ca- 
naries, Spain, and other countries of Europe. The 
American aloe is very fimilar to the real one, and is 
a plant of which the Mexicans formerly, and the Spa- 
niards ftill, make great ufe. 

They have a variety of palm trees. From the fibres 
of the leaves of one fpecies they make thread. The 
bark of another kind, to the depth of three fingers, 
is a mafs of membranes, of which the poor. people 
make mats. . The leaves of another ‘kind are ufed for 
ornaments in their feftivals. ‘Chey are round, grofs, 
white, and fhining; having the appearance of thells 
heaped upon one another. A fourth kind bears nuts 
called cocoas, or nuts of. oil. ‘VYhefe nuts are of the 
fize of a nutmeg, having in the infide a white, oily, 
eatable kernel, covered by a thin, purple, pellicle. 


The oil has a {weet fcent, but is eafily condenfed, . 


when it kecomes a foft mafs, as white as fnow. 
Oftimber trees there are great variety, of a quality 
not inferior to any in the world; and as there are a 
variety of climates in the country, every one produces 
a kind of wood peculiar to itfelf; ‘There are whole 
aft quantities of agal- 
lochum or wood of aloes; befides others valuable on 
account of their weight, durability,.and hardnefs 5 
or for their being eafily cut, pliable, of a fine colour, 
or-an agreeable flavour. There are. alfo in’ Mexico 
innumerable trees remarkable for their fize. Acofta 
mentions a cedar, the trunk of which was 16 fathoms 
in circumference ; and. Clavig 
length of 107 Paris feet. In the city of Mexico he 
mentions very jarge tables of cedar made out of 
fingle planks. In the valley of Atlixco is a very an- 


cient fir tree, hollowed by: lightning ;. the cavity of © 


which could conveniently hold fourteen horfemen ; 
nay, we are informed by the archbifhop of To- 


Fero mentions one of the: 


ledo, that, in 1770, he went to view it- along with» 


the archbifhiop of Guatimala, at which time he caufed 
an hundred young lads enter its cavity. 


@ur author 


mentions fome other trees, of the fpecies called cezdav,.... 


which for 


iagnitude may be compared. with this ce-. 


lebratedZ 


1. The xicama, called by the 0's 
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jebrated fir. * The largenefs of thefe trees (fays he) 
is proportioned to their prodigious elevation; and 
they afford a moft delightful profpeé at the tim¢ they 
are adorned with new leaves and loaded with fruit, 
in which there is inclofed a particular fpecies of fine, 
white, and moft delicate cotton. This might be, and 
actually has been, made into webs as foft, delicate, 
and perhaps more fo than filk ; but it is toilfome to 
{pin, on account of the fmalinefs of the threads, and 
the profit does not requite the labour, the web not 
being lafting. Some ufe it for pillows and matraffes, 
which have the fingular property of expanding enor- 
moufly when expofed to the heat of the fun. De Bo- 
mare fays, that the Africans make of the thread of 
the ceiba that vegetable taffety which is fo fcarce, 
and fo much efteemed in Europe. The {carcity of 
fuch cloth is not to be wondered at confidering the 
difficulty of making it. The ceiba, according to this 
author, is higher than all other trees yet known.” 

Clavigero mentions a Mexican tree, the wood of 
which is very valuable, but poifonous, and if incau- 
tioufly handled, when frefh cut, produces a {welling 
in the ferotum. Our author has forgot the name 
given to it by the Mexicans; nor has he ever feen the 
tree itfelf, nor been witnefs to the effe@. 

This-country abounds alfo with aromatic and me- 
dicinal trees, producing gums, refins, &c. From one 
of thefe a balfam is produced not in the leatt inferior 
to the celebrated balfam of Mecca. It is of a reddith 
black or yellowith white, of a fharp bitter tafte, and 
of a flrong but moft grateful odour. It is common 
in the provinces of Panuco and Chiapan, and other 
warm countries. The kings of Mexico caufed it to 


‘-be tranf{planted into their celebrated garden of Huax- 


tepec, where it flourifhed, and was afterwards multi- 
plied in all the neighbouring mountains. The In- 


dians, in order to procure a greater quantity of this 


- then drying it in the fu. 


balfam, burn the branches, which affords more than 
mere diftillation, though undoubtedly of an inferior 
quality ; nor do they regard the lofs of the trees, 
which are very abundant. The ancient Mexicans 
were wont to extract it alfo by decoftion. The 
firft parcel of this balfam brought from Mexico 
to Rome was fold at one hundred ducats per ounce ; 
and was, by the apoftolic fee, declared to be matter 
fit for chrifm ; though different from that of Mecca, 
as Acofta and all other writers on this fubjeé ob- 
ferve. An oil is likewife drawn from the fruit of this 
tree, fimilar in tafte and fmell to that of the bitter 
almond, but more acrimonious. From two other 
trees named the Auaconex and maripenda, an oil was 
extracted equivalent to the balfam. The former is a 
tree of a moderate height ; the wood of which is aro- 
matic, and fo hard, that it will keep frefh for feveral 
years, though buried under the earth. ‘T'he leaves 
are {mall and yellow; the flowers likewife fmall and 
white, and the fruit fimilar to that of the laurel. The 
oil was diftilled from the bark of the tree, after break- 
ing it, and keeping it three days in fpring-water, and 
The leaves likewife af- 
forded an agreeable oil by diitillation. The Mari- 
penda is a fhrub with lanceolated leaves, the fruit of 
a red colour when ripe, and refembling the grape, 
The oil is extra&ted by boiling the branches with a 
mixture of fome of the fruit. 
N° 217. 
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The tree producing liquid amber, the liquid ftorax Mex 
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of the Mexicans, is of a large fize, the leaves ftmilar 
to thofe of the maple, indented, white in one part 
and dark in the other, difpofed of in threes; the fruit 
is thorny and round, but polygonous, with the fur- 
face and the angles yellow ; the bark of thé tree part- 
ly green and partly tawny. By incifions in the trunk 
they extract that valuable fubftance named liquid am- 
ler, and the oil of the fame name, which is {till more 
valtiable. Liquid amber is likewife obtained from’a 
decoction of the branches,’ but it is inferior to that 
obtained from the trunk. 

The name copalii in Mexico is generic, and com- 
mon to all the refins; but efpecially fignifies thofe 
made ufe of for incenfe. There are ten {pecies of 
thefe.trees yielding refins of this kind; the principal 
of which is that from which the Copat is got, fo 
well known in medicine and varnifhes. A great quan- 
tity of this was made ufe of by the ancient Mexicans, 
and is {till ufed for fimilar purpofes by the Spaniards, 
The tecopalli or tepecopalli is a refin fimilar to the in- 
cenfe of Arabia; which diftils from a tree of mode- 
rate fize that grows in the mountains, having a fruit 
like an acorn, and containing the nut inveloped in a 
mucilage, within which there is a {mall kernel ufeful 
in medicine. : 

The mizquiil, or mezquite, is a fpecies of true aca- 
cia, and the gum diltilling from it is faid to be the true 
gum arabic. It is a thorny fhrub, with branches ir- 
regularly difpofed, the leaves {mall, thin, and pinna- 
ted; the flowers being like thofe of the birch-tree 
The fruits are fweet and eatahle, containing a feed, 
of which the barbarous Chichemecas were wont to 
make a kind of pafte that ferved them for bread. 


The wood is exceedingly hard and heavy, and the 
trees are as common in Mexico as oaks are in Europe, 
particularly on hills in the temperate countries. 
Of the elaftic gum, which is found in plenty in 
Mexico, the natives were in ufe to make foot-balls, 
which, though heavy, have a better {pring than thofe 


filled with air. At prefent they varnith with it their 
hats, cloaks, boots, and great coats, in a manner 
fimilar to what is done in Europe with wax; and 
by which means they are rendered all water-proof. 
Our author laments that the natural hiftory of ve- 


animals no better. The firft Spaniards (fays he) 
who gave them names, were more {kilful in the art of 
war than in the ftudy of nature. Inftead of retain- 
ing the terms which would have been moft proper, 
they denominated many animals tygers, wolves, bears, 
dogs, fquirrels, &c. although they were very different 
in kind, merely from fome refemblance in the colour 
of their fkin, their figure, or fome fimilarity in habits 
and difpofition. ‘The quadrupeds found in Mexico 
at the arrival of the Spaniards, were lions, tygers, 
wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, the common tags, 
white flags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, pole-cats, 
weafles, martins, fquirrels, polatucas, rabbits, hares, 
otters, and rats. All thefe animals are fuppofed by 
our author to be common to both continents. The 
white ftag, whether it be the fame {pecies of the other 
or not, is undoubtedly common to both, and was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. The Mexicans 
call it the ting of the fags. M. Buffon imagines the 

white 


Mexica 
getables in Mexico is very little known, and that ofanimals 
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tivity ; but Clavigero fays, that it is found wild, and 
of the fame white colour, on the mountains of New 
Spain. {In many other points, he alfo controverts the 


‘opinions of this celebrated naturalift, who will not al- 


low the lion, tyger, or rabbit, to be natives of Ame- 
rica. ‘* The mzztli of the Mexicans (fays he) is no 
other than the lion without hair mentioned by Pliny, 
and totally diftin& from the African lion; and the 
ocelotl is no way different from the African tyger, ac- 
cording to the teftimony of Hernandez, who knew 
both the one and the other. The tochtli of Mexico 
is exactly the rabbit of the old continent ; and at leatt 
as ancient as the Mexican calendar, in which the fi- 
gure of the rabbit was the firft fymbolical character 
of their years. ‘The wild cats, in fize much larger 
than the domeftic cats; are fierce and dangerous ; 
the bears are all black, and more corpulent than thofe 
which are brought from the Alps into Italy. - The 
hares are diftinguifhed from thofe of Europe by their 
longer ears, and the wolves by a groffer head. Ac- 
cording to M. Buffon; the Mexicans give the name 
of poluiaca to the quimicpaltan, or flying rat of the 
Mexicans. We call it rat, becaufe it refembles a rat 
in the head, though it is much larger, and flying ; 
hecaufe in its natural ftate, the {kin of its fides is loofe 
and wrinkled, which it diftends and expands together 
with its feet like wings, when it makes any confide- 
rable leap frofm one tree to another. This is con- 
founded with the common fquirrel on account of their 
likenefs,. but they are undoubtedly different. Mice 
were brought to Mexico in European fhips ; the rats 
were not fo, but known in the country by the name 
of guimichin, a word metaphorically applied to f{piea.”’ 

Our author now proceeds to enumerate the qua- 
drupeds common to New Spain with the reft of the 
continent of America. Among thefe he will not 
allow a place to the Peruvian fheep, the Auanaco; 
and floth; all of which are peculiar to South A- 
merica. Hernandez indeed makes mention of the 
Peruvian fheep, and gives a drawing of it; but this 
was only on account of a few individuals brought 
thence from Peru, which the Mexicans called by that 
name, in the fame manner as he defcribes feveral ani- 
mals of the Philippine ifles; not that they had ever 
been bred in Mexico, or found in any country of 
North America, unlefs it was fome individual carried 
there, as they are carried as a curiofity from Europe. 
The animals which he allows to bé common to both 
countries are, the Mexican hog, the moufete, the 
opoffum, the armadillo, the techichi, a {mall animal re- 
fembling a dog ; which being perfeétly dumb, gave 
occafion to a report that the Mexican degs could not 
bark. The fiefh of this animal was eat by them, and 
was efleemed agreeable and nourifhing food. Af- 
ter the conqueft of Mexico, the Spaniards having neie 
ther large cattle nor fheep, provided their markets 
with this quadruped; by which means, the fpecies 
foon came to be extin&t, though it had been very 
numerous. The land-fquirrel is very numerous in 
the kingdom of Michuacan, has great elegance of 
form, and is extremely graceful in its movement ; but 
it cannot be tamed, and bites moft furioufly every 
perfon who approaches it. 

Befides thefe, there are fea-lions, rattoons, and that 
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_ Mexico. white colour of this creature to bé the effe& of cap- voracious animal named the -tapirs 
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Oviedo: informs 
us, that he has feen it at one bite tear off two or three 
hand-breadths of tkin from a hound, and at another 
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a whole leg and thigh. The flefh is eatable, and its - 


fkin is valued on account of its being’ fufficiently 
ftrong to refift mufket-balls. There are likewife 
great: numbers of monkeys of many different kinds’; 
fome of which have heads refembling thofe of dogs. 
Some of them are ftrong and fierce, equalling a man 
in ftature when they ftand upright. F 


a 


Among the animals peculiar to. Mexico, is one na- Deted tig 
med by our author coyoto, which appears to have been of fome 
inaccurately defcribed by other natural hiftorians ;2nimale pe- 
fome making it one fpecies and fome another. He‘ '3" *° 


fays it has the voracity of a wolf, the cunning of a 
fox, the form of a dog, and in fome properties refem- 
bles the adive and chacal. It is about the fize of a 
mattiff, but more flender. The eyes are yellow and 
fparkling, ears fmall, pointed, .and ereét; the fnout 
blackifh, {trong limbs, and the feet armed with large 
crooked nails. The tail is thick. and Hairy, the {kin 
a mixture of black, brown, and white ; and the voice is 
compounded of the howl of the wolf and the bark of 
the dog. It is one of the moft common quadrupeds ia 
Mexico, and moft deftrudtive to the flocks. When it 
invades a fheep-fold, if it cannot find a lamb to carry 
off, it feizes a fheep by the neck with its teeth, and 
coupling with it, and beating it on the rump with its 
tail, conducts it whether it pleafes. It purfues the 
deer, and will fometimes even attack men. Its ufual 
pace is a trot, but fo quick that a horfe at the gallop 
can fearee overtake it. The ¢/alcajotl or tlalcoyoto is 
about the fize of a middling dog, and in our author’s 
opinion is the largeft animal that lives under the earth, 
Its head has fome refemblance to that of a cat; but 
in colour and length of hair it refembles the lion.— 
It has a long thick tail, and feeds upon poultry and 
{mall animals, which it catches in the night-time. 
The zepeizuintlz, or mountain-dog, though it is. but of 
the fize of a fmall dog, is fo bold that it attacks deer, 
and fometimes kills them. © Its hair and tail are long, 
the body black, but the head, neck, and brealt, white. 
Mr Buifon reckons this animal the fame with the 
glutton, but Clavigero denies it. Another animal, 
larger than the two foregoing, is called the xo/nitzcuint- 
i, Some of thefe are no lefs than four feet in length. 
It has a face like the dog, but tufks like the wolf, 
with erect ears, the neck grofs, and the tail long.—. 
It is entirely deftitute of hair, excepting only the 


Wlexico. 


fnout, where there are fome thick crooked brittles. | 


The whole body is covered with a fmooth,. foft,. ath- 
coloured flin, {potted partly with black and tawney. 
This f{pecies of animals, as well as the two former, 
are almoft totally extinct A Lyncean academician. 
named Giovanni Fabri, has endeavoured to-prove that 
the xoloitzcuintli is the fame with the wolf of Mexi- 
co; but this is denied by our author. 

An animal called ocotochili, a kind of wild cat, is 
remarkable more for the fabulous account of it than 
for any fingular property with which it is really en- 
dowed. According to Dr Hernandez, when this 
creature takes any prey, it covers it with leaves, and 
afterwards mounting on fome neighbouring tree, it 
begins howling to invite other animals to eat its prey; 
being itfelf always the laft to eat ; becatfe the peifon 
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of its tongue is fo ftrong, that if it eat firft, the prey 
would be infeéted, and other animals which eat of it 
would die, 

A curious animal of the mole kind is called tozan 
or tuza. It is about the fize of an European mole, 
but very different otherwife. ‘The body is about fe- 
ven or eight inches long, and well made; the {nout 
like that of a‘moufe, the ears {mall and round, with 
the tail fhort. The mouth is armed with very ftrong 
teeth, end its paws are furnifhed with ftrong crooked 
nails, with which it digs its habitation in the earth. 


It is extremely deftruGive to the corn fields by the 


quantity of grain it fteals, and to the highways by 
the number of holes it makes in them; for when, 
ou account of the dimnefs of its fight, it cannot find 
its firft hole, it makes another, and fo on. It digs 
the earth with its claws and two canine teeth which 
it has in the upper jaw. In digging, it puts the 
earth inte two membranes like purfes, which are un- 
der its ear, and which are furnifhed with mufcles ne- 
eeffary for contraGtion and diftenfion: When the 
membranes are full, it empties them by ftriking the 
bottom with its paws, and then digs again as before. 
Thefe creatures are very numerous; but our author 
does not remember to have feen them in the place 
where land-fquirrels inhabit. 

The birds are fo numerous, and of fuch various ‘ap- 
pearances and qualities, that Mexico has been called 
the: country of birds as Africa-is of quadrupeds. 
‘Though Hernandez paffes over a great number of 
fpecies, he yet defcribes above 200 peculiar to the 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of Me- 


xico a fuperiority over thofe of Europe; and the fal- 
cons of this country were formerly efteemed fo ex- 
cellent, that, by the defire of Philip II. an hundred 


of them were fent every year over to Spain. The 
largeft, the moft beautiful, and the moft valuable kind 
of eagles, is called by the Mexicans jtzguauhili, and 
will purfue not only the larger kind of birds, but qua- 
drupeds, and even men. 

The ravens of Mexico do not, like thofe of other 
countries, feed upon carrion, but fubfift entirely by 
ftealing corn. The carrion is devoured by the birds 
ealled in South America ga/linazzi, in Mexico zopi- 
fots and aure. By Hernandez they are faid to be a 
fpecies of ravens; but, according to Clavigero, they 
are very different, not only in their fize, but in the 


. fhape of their head, their flight, and their voice.-— 


They fly fo high, that though pretty large, they are 
hoft to the fight : before a hail-ftorm they may be feen 
wheeling in great numbers in the air, until they en- 
tirely difappear. ‘They difcover carrion by the acute- 
nefs of their fight and fmell at a-great height in the 
air, and defcend upon it in a fpiral flight. They are 
extremely numerous, and are very ufeful to the coun- 
try, becaufe they not only clear the fields of carrion, 
but attend the crocodiles, and deftroy the eggs of 
thefe terrible animals. There is another bird, called 
by the Mexicans the ding of the xopilots, on account, 
as it is faid, that the true zopilot will not touch a 
bit of carrion till the other has firft tafted it. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous, and of great 
variety —There are at leaft 20 fpecies of ducks, a 
vaft number of geefe, with feveral kinds of herons, 
great numbers of fwans, quails, water-rails, divers, 
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king’s fihers, pelicans, &e. 
is fometimes fo great, that they cover the fields, and ° 
appear at a diftance like flocks of fheep. Some of 
the herons and egrets are perfectly white, fome afh- 
coloured; others have the plumage of the body 
white, while the neck, with the tops and upper part 
of the wings, and part of the tail, are enlivened with 
a bright fearlet, or beautiful blue. Clavigero ‘men- 


it affifts fuch of its own fpecies as are hurt or fick. 
Of this difpofition the Americans fometimes take the 
advantage to procure fifh without any trouble. ‘They 
take a live pelican and break its wing, and, after ty- 
ing it to a tree, conceal themfelves in the neigh 
bourhood : there they watch the coming of the other 
pelicans with their provifions ; and as foon as they 
fee them throw up the fifh from the pouch they have 
bélow their bill, they run in, and leaving a little for 
the captive bird carry off all the reft. ‘The yoal- 
guachilli isa {mall aquatic bird, with a long narrow 
neck, {mall head, long yellow bill, long legs, feet, 
and claws, and a fhort tail. It is remarkable for the 
weapons with which it is naturally provided, On the 
head is a little circle or coronet, of a horny fub- 
ftance, which is divided into three very fharp points, 
and there are two others on the fore-part of the 
wings. ; 

Numbers of the other claffes of birds are valuable 
for their fiefh; plumage, or fong, white fome are 
remarkable for their extraordinary inftin@ or other 
properties. Our author enumerates more than 79 
fpecies of thofe which afford an agreeable and whole- 
fome food. Befides the common fowls which were 


brought from the Canaries to the Antilles, and from, 


thefe to Mexico, there were, and ftill are, fowls pe- 
culiar to the country itfelf. Thefe partly refemble 
the common fowl and partly the peacock, whence. 
they had the name of gallipavos from the Spaniards. 
From Mexico they were imported into Burope,, 
where they have multiplied very fatt, efpecially in. 
Italy, though the common fowls have multiplied muck. 
more in Mexico. There are three kinds of phea- 
fants ; one of which is as large as a goofe, and very 
docile. It will become fo tame as to pick food from, 
its mafter’s hand, “and run to meet him with figns of 
joy when lie comes home, fhut the door with its bill, 


&c. By keeping in a yard along with other poultry, - 


it learns to fight like a cock, raifing the feathers of 
its creft, as cocks do thofe of their neck. 

There are great numbers of birds valuable on ac 
count of their plumage, which was made ule of by 
the Mexicans in their excellent mofaic works ; an art. 
which feems now to be totally loft. Peacocks have- 
been carried from the old continent to Mexico; but,, 
not being attended to, have propagated very flowly. 
The birds remarkable for their fong are likewife very. 
numerous; araong which that called the centzonitl, by 
Europeans the macking-bird,, is the moft remarkable, 
on account of its counterfeiting naturally the notes. 
of all others it hears. It has been attempted to bring 
it to Europe, but without fuccefs. ‘[he cardinals 
‘are very remarkable, not only on account of their 
fine colours, but likewife of their notes; and even 


the fparrows have a moft delightful and various fong. 
There 
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differs from all other birds hitherto known, viz. that the pelicans 
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There are great numbers of beautiful parrots; and 
there isa bird which counterfeits the human voice, 
but in a kind of burlefque tone, and will follow tra- 
vellers a great way. The ¢zacua is remarkable for its 
inftin@. Birds of this kind live in fociety, every tree 
being a village or city to them, having great numbers 
of nefts in the neighbourhood of each other, all hang- 
ing from the boughs. One of them, whofe office it 
is to be the head or guard of the village, refides in 


- the middle of the tree; from which it flies about 
from one neft to another, vifiting them all, and after 


finging a little, returns to its place, while the ret 
continue perfetly filent. If any bird of a different 
f{pecies approaches the tree, he flies to it, and with 
his bill and wings endeavours to drive it off; but if 
a man or any large animal comes near, he flies f{cream- 
ing to another tree; and if at. that time any of his 
fellows happen to be returning to their nefts, he 
meets them, and, changing his note, obliges them to 
retire again: as foon as he perceives the danger 
over, he returns to his wonted round of vifiting the 
nefts. 

Mexico, like all other American countries, abounds 
with reptiles, many of them of an enormous fize. 
The crocodiles are not lefs to be dreaded than thofe 
of Africa or Afia; and there are likewife fome of 


thofe monftrous ferpents met with in the Eaft Indies. 


and in South America; though happily the fpecies 
of thofe terrible creatures feems to be nearly extinct, 
as they are feldom to be found but in fome folitary: 
wood, or other remote place. There are great num- 
bers of lizards, fome of which the people fuppofe to 
be poifonous; but our author thinks this opinion 
ill founded. There are feveral kinds: of poifonous 
ferpents, of which the rattle-{nake is one. ‘The ceno- 
coat] is another poifonous ferpent, and remarkable for 
having a luminous appearance in the dark ; by which, 


as by the rattle in the tail of the’ former, travellers 


are warned to.avoid it. Among the harmlefs fnakes 
is a very beautiful one about a foot in length, and 
of the thicknefs of the little finger. It appears to 
take great pleafure in the fociety of ants, iafomuch 
that it will accompany thefe infects upon their expe- 
ditions, and return with them to their ufual neft.— 
It is called both by the Mexicans and Spaniards the 
mother of the ants; but our author fuppofes that all 
the attachment which the fnake fhows to the ant- 
hills proceeds from its living on the ants themfelves. 
The ancient Mexicans were wont to take delight in 
keeping an harmlefs green {nake which they catched 
in the fields, and which, when well fed, would grow 
to the length of five or fix feet.. It was generally 


kept in a tub, which it never left but to receive food 


from the hand of its mafter; and. this it would take 
either mouated on his fhoulder or coiled about his 
legs. : 

The aquatic sanimals are innumerable. Clavigero 
mentions a {pecies of frogs fo large that-a fingle one 
will weigh a pound, and which are excellent food.—+ 
Of fifh proper for food, our author fays that he has 
counted upwards of roo fpecies, without taking in 
the turtle, crab, lobfter, or any other cruftaceous ani- 
mal. The fharks are well knowa for their voracity; 
A whole fheep’s fkin, and even a large butcher’s knife, 
has been found in the belly of one of them. . They 
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are accuftomed to follow veffels, to devour any filth 
that is thrown overboard ; and, according to Oviedo, 
they have been known to keep up’ with hips failing 
before a fair wind for no lefg than 500 mikes.. The 
bottetto is a fifh about eight inches in length, but ex. 
ceffively thick, While this fith lies alive upon the 
beach, it {wells whenever it is touched to.an enormoug 
fize, and boys often take pleafure in making it burft 
with a kick. The liver is fo poifonous as to kill 
with ftrong convulfions in half an hour after it is eaten.. 
The oechione is a round flat fifh, of eight or tea 
inches in diameter; the under part of the body be- 
ing perfectly flat, but the upper part convex.; and in 
the centre, which is the higheft part, it has a fiagle 
eye as large as that of an ox, furnifhed with eye-lids 
like the eyes of land animals. This eye remains open 
even after the fifth is dead, and has an hideous appear- 


‘ance, fo as fometimes to {trike the fpectators with 


horror, Campoi endeavours to prove, that this is 


the fifh named by Pliny uranofcopes. ‘The Roman his 


ftorian does not deferibe this fifth; | but Clavigero ob- 
ferves, that the name of uranofcopos might be equally 
applicable. to all fifh which have eyes upon the head 
that look up to the fky, as fkates and other flat fith. 
The axolotl is a great ugly water-lizard, remarkable 
for having.a periodical evacuation of blood from the 
uterus, like the human fpecies. It is eatable, taftes 
‘like an eél, and the fleth is looked upon to be good 
in confumptions. ‘There are likewife a vaft variety of 
fhells, fponges, and lithophyts. Hernandez gives the 
figure of a fponge fent to him from the Pacific O- 
cean, which was of the fhape of a man’s hand, but 
with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with 
black backs and red itreaks, harder than the commion 
{fponges. . 

Of flying and. other minute infects, the ‘number is 
prodigioufly: great. There area variety of beetles: 
fome of a green colour make a great noile in flying ; on 
which account children are fond of them. ‘i'here 
are great numbers of fhining beetles, which make a 
delightful appearance at night, as well as the lumi+ 
nous flies which abound in the country. There are 
fix kinds of bees and four kinds of wafps ; of which 
laft, one colleéts wax and honey‘ of .a very {weet 
tafle: another is called the wandering wafp from 
its frequent change of abode; and in confequence of 
thefe changes, it is conftantly employed in collecting 
materials tor its habitations. There is alfo a black 
hornet with a red tail, the fting of which is fo large 
and ftrong; ‘that it) will not only penetrate a fugar- 
cane but even the trunk of a tree: The lake of 
Mexico: abounds: with a-kind of fly, the eggs of 
which are depofited upon the flags and ruthes in fuch 
quantities as to form large mafles.. Thefe are collecs 
ted by the fifhermen, and carried to market for fale. 
‘They are eaten by both Mexicans and Spaniards, and 
have much the fame tafte as the caviare of fifh. The 
Mexicans eat: alfo the flies themfelves_ ground and 
made up with falt-petre. There are abundance of 
gnats in the moift places and Jakes; but the capital, 
though fituated upon a lake, is entirely free from 
them. ‘There are other flies which make no noife in 


their flight, but caufe a violent itching by their bite ; 
and if the part be {eratched, an open wound is apt 
"The butterflies are in vaft numbers, and 
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fons. Unlefs by poor people, however, this filk is not, ~V~“? 4 
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Mexico. their wings glow with colours far fuperior to thofe 


of Europe ; the figures of fome of them are given by 
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Hernandez. But notwithftanding its beauties and 
advantages, Mexico is fubje& to the dreadful devaita- 
tions of locutts, ‘which fometimes occafion the moft 
deftruGtive femines. 

There are fome of the worms of Mexico made ufe 
of by the inhabitants as food ; others are poifonous. 
There are great numbers of feolopendre and {cor- 
pions, fome of the former growing to an immente 
fize. Hernandez fays, that he has {een fome of them 
two feet long and two inches thick. ‘The fcorpions 
dre very numerous; and in the hot-parts of the coun- 
try their poifon is fo ftrong as to kill children, and 
give terrible pain to adults. Their fting 1s moft dan- 
gerous during thofe hours of the day in which the fun 
is hotteft. Inthe province of Michuacan is a fingular 


fpecies of ant, larger than the common one, with a ° 


greyith body and black head. On its hinder part isa 
little bag full of a fweet fubftance, of which children 
are very fond. The Mexicans fuppofe this to be a 
kind of honey colleéted by the infect; but Clavigero 
thinks it rather is its eggs. There is a mifchievous 
kind of tick, which in the hot countries abounds 
among the grafs. Fromthence it eafily gets upon the 
cloaths, and from them upon the fkin, ‘There it fixes 
with fuch force, from.the particular figure of its feet, 
that it can fearcely be got off. At firlt it feems no- 
thing but a fmall black fpeck, but in a fhort time en- 
larges to fuch a degree, from the blood which it fucks, 
that it equals the fize of a bean, and then affumes a 
leaden colour. Oviedo fays, that the beft and fafeft 
method of getting fpeedily rid of it is by anointing 
the part with oil, and then feraping it with a knife.— 
If it is not fpeedily removed, a wound is made fimilar 
to that which the nigera or chegoe makes. The fol- 
lowing infeéts were eaten by the ancient Mexicans: 
1. The atelepitz, a marth beetle, refembling in fhape 
and fize the flying beetles, having four feet, and co- 
vered with an hard fhell. 2. The atopinan, a marth- 
grafshopper of a dark colour, and great fize, being 
not lefs than fix inches long and two broad. 3. ‘lhe 


abuihuitla, a worm which inhabits: the Mexican lake, 


four inches long, and of the thicknefs of a goofe-quill, 
ef a tawney colour on the upper part of the body, and 
white upon the under part. It ftings with its tail, 
which is hard and poifonous. 4. ‘Lhe ocuiliztac, a 
black marfh-worm, which becomes white on being 
roatted. 

Among the curious productions of the animal kind 
to be met with in this country, Clavigero mentions a 
kind of zoophytes which he faw in the year 1751, in 
a houfe in the country, about ten miles from Angelo- 
poli, towards the fouth-eaft. hey were three or four 
inches long, and had four very flender feet, with two 
antenne ; but their body was nothing more than the 
fibres of the leaves, of the fame fhape,, fize, and colour 
with thofe of the other leaves of the trees upon which 
thefe creatures were found. Gemelli defcribes another 
kind of thefe zoophytes which are found in Manilla. 

Mexico produces alfo filk-worms: and the manufac- 
ture of filk might be carried on to great advantage, 
were it not prohibited for fome political reafons. Be- 
fides the common filk, there is another found in the 
woods, very white, foft, anditrong. It grows on the 


turned to any ule, partly ‘from inattention to their in- 
terelts, but ‘* chiefly (fays our author) ‘to the obftruc- 
tions which would be thrown in the way of any one 
who fhould attempt a trade of that kind. We know 
from. Cortes’s. letters to Charles V. that filk ufed to 
be fold in the- Mexican markets ; and fome piCtures are 
ftill preferved,. done by the ancient Mexicans upon a 
paper made of filk.’”’ 

Cochineal:is one of the moft valuable products of 
Mexico, and great care is taken to rear the infect in 
different parts ; but the beft is that which comes from 
the province of Mizteca. Some have reckoned that 
more than 25¢o bags of cochineal are fent every year 
from Mizteca to Spain ; and the trade in that article 
earried on by the city of Oaxaca is computed at 
200,000 crowns value. 


16r 
Though. Mexico, as we have feen, was originally General 


inhabited by a number of different nations, yet all of dcfcription: 
of the inha 


bitants.- 


them refembled each other pretty much, not only in 
character, but in external appearance. ‘* They gene- 
rally rather exceed (fays our author) than. fall under 
the middle fize, and are well proportioned in all their 
limbs. They have good complexions, narrow fore- 
heads, black eyes, clean, firm, white, and regular teeth 3 
thick, black, coarfe, glofly hair ; thin beards, and ge- 
nerally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms, theis 
{kin being of an olive colour. There is fearcely a nas 
tion on earth in which there are fewer perfons deforms 
ed; and it would be more difficult to find a fingle 
hump-backed, lame, or fquint-eyed man among a thou» 
fand Mexicans, than among an hundred of any. other 
nation. The unpleafantnels_of their colour, ‘the fmall- 
nefs of their foreheads, the thinnefs of their beards, 
and the coarfenefs of their hair, are fo far compenia- 
ted by the regularity and fine proportion of their 
limbs, that they ¢an neither be called very beautiful 
nor the contrary, but feem to hold a middle place be- 
tween the extremes. Their appearance neither en- 
gages nor difguits; but among the young women of 
Mexico, there are many very beautiful and fair, whofe 
beauty is at the fame time rendered more winning by 
the natural {weetnefs of their manner of {peaking, and 
by the pleafantnefs and natural modefty of their whole 
behaviour. ‘Vheir fenfes are very acute, efpecially 
that of fight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the latelt 
age. ‘Lheir conftitutions aie found, and their health. 
robuft. They are entirely free of many diforders 
which are common among the. Spaniards; but of the 
epidemical difeafes to which their country is occafion- 
ally fubje&, they are generally the vidtims : with them 
thefe difeafes begin, and with them they end. One 
never perceives in a Mexican that ftinking breath which 
is occafioned ig other people by the corruption of the 
humours or indigeftion, Their conftitutions are phleg- 
matic ; but the pituitous evacuations from. their heads 
are very fcanty, and they feldom fpit. They become 
grey-headed and bald earlier than the Spaniards ; and 
although molt of thenr die of acute difeafes, it is not 
very uncommon among them to attain the age of an 
hundred. ‘They are now, and ever have been, mode- 
rate in eating, but their paflion for ftrong liquors is 
carried to the greateit excefs. Formerly they were 
kept within bounds by the feverity of the laws; but 

now 
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drunkennefs is unpunifhed, one half of the people feem 
to have loft their fenfes ; and this, together with the 
poor manner in which they live, expofed to all the 
bameful impreffions of difeafe, and deftitute of the 
means of correcting them, is undoubtedly the principal 
caufe of the havoc which is made among them by epi- 
demical diforders. go 

‘«« Many perfons allow the Mexicans to poffefs a 
great talent of imitation, but deny them that of in- 
yention ; a vulgar error, which 1s contradicted by the 
ancient hiftory of that people. ‘Their minds are af- 
fected by the fame variety of paffions with thofe of 
ether nations, but not to an equal degree. The 
Mexicans feldom exhibit thefe traniports of anger, or 
frenzies.of love, which are fo'common in other coun- 
tries> They are. flow in their motions ; and thow a 
wonderful tenacity and iteadinefs in thofe works which 
require time and long continued attention.” They 
are moft patient of injury and hardfhip ;and where 
they fufpeé no evil intention, are mot grateful for 
any kindnefs fhown: but fome Spaniards, who cannot 
diftinguifh patience from infenfibility, nor diftruft from 
ingratitude, fay proverbially, that the Indians are alike 
infenfible to injuries or benefits. "That habitual diftruft 
which they entertain of all who are not of their na- 
tion, prompts them often to lie and betray; fo that good 
faith certainly has not been refpected among them fo 
much as it deferves. They are by nature taciturn, fe- 
rious, and aultere; and fhow more anxiety to punifh 
crimes than to reward virtues. : 

“* Generofity and perfect difintereflednefs are the 
principal features of their chara@er. Gold with the 
Mexicans has not that value which it enjoys elfewhere. 
‘They feem to give without reluctance. what has colt 
them the utmoit labour to acquire. ‘The neglect of 
felfith interefts, with the diflike which they bear to 
their rulers, and confequently their averfion to per- 
form the tafks impofed by them, feem to have been 
the only grounds of that much exaggerated indolence 


and were more fenlible to the impreffions of honour. 
They weré more intrepid, more nimble, more active, 
more indultrious; but they were at the fame time more 
fuperftitious and cruel.” 

The foltecas, who firft inhabited Mexico, were ac- 


ter them, infomuch that in after ages it was cultomary 
to diftinguifh people of ingenuity and learning by the 
name of ‘loltecas. “UVhey always lived in fociety; 
collected into cities, under the government of kings, 
and had regular laws. ‘hey weré more addicted to 
the arts of peace than of war; and it was to them that 
the fucceeding nations owned themfelv:s indebted for 
their knowledge of the culture of grain, cotton, pep- 
per, &c, they underftood the art of cafting gold 
and filver, and melting them im whatever forms they 
pleafed, acquiring alfo great reputation from their {kill 
in cutting gems of all kinds; and they were befides 
well verfed inthe fciences of aftrononiy and chrono- 


logy. 
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counted much more polifhed than thofe who came af. tcas 344 
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According to the ancient hiftories of thefe people,. 


they obiferved, about an hundred years before the 
Chriflian era, how far the folar year exceeded the ci- 


vil one; fupplying the defeét, as we do, by the addi-- 


tion of a day once in four years. In the year 660, 


while their monarchy continued in Tula, a celebrated - 


altronomer, named Huematzin, aflembled with the 
king’s confent all the wife men of the nation; and, 
with their affiftance, painted a famous book named 
Tcoamoxtli, or ‘* divine book,’”? in which were repre- 
fented, in very plain figures, the origin of the Indians, 
their difperfion after the confufion of tongues of Ba- 
bel, their journey in Afia, their firft fettlements in 
America, the founding of the kingdom of Tula, and 
their progrefs till that time: but thefe, and other ac- 
counts of their great knowledge and accuracy, favour 
too much of exaggeration, or perhaps invention, from 
both which it is impoffible to clear the Spaniards when 
{peaking of American affairs. 


with which the Americans have been charged; and, 


The Chichemecas derived their knowledge of agri- dice tree . 
after all, there is no fet of people in that country who 


culture from the Toltecas, and of confequence the Mex- vrefs in a- 


labour more, or whofe labour is more neceffary. | he 
refpe paid by the young people to the old, and by 
children to their parents, feem to be feelings that are 
born with them. Parents are very fond of their chil- 
dren; but the aeGtion which hufbands bear to their 
wives is certainly lefs than that which wives bear to 
their hufbands ; and it is very common for the men to 
love their neighbours wives better than their own. 

Courage and cowardice feem alternately fo to affect 
their minds, that it is often difficult to determine whe- 
ther the one or the other predominates. They meet 
dangers with intrepidity, when they proceed from na- 
tural caufes, but are eafily terrified by the ftern look 
of a Spaniard. ‘That ftupid indifference about death 
and eternity, which many authors have thought inhe- 
rent in the charaéter. of every American, is peculiar 
only to thofe who are yet fo rude and uninformed as 
to have no idea of a future: ftate.” 

Thus much with refpect to the general character of 
the Mexicans: but our author obferves, that ‘* the 
modern Mexicans are not in all refpects ‘imilar to the 
ancient, as:the Greeks of thefe days have little refem- 


blance to thofe who lived in the times of Plato and 


icans alfo. 
of fufficient ftreugth to affift them in their labour, they 
made ufe of an initrument of hard copper, which they 
called coatl or coa, but differing in fhape either from 
afpade or mattock.. They uied copper axes to cut 


Being deltitute of ploughs or animals griculture. . 


trees, the figure of which was the fame with ours; . 


only that they put the ax into the eye of the handle, 
initead of putting the handle-into the eye of the ax as 
we do. They. had feveral cther inftruments. of agri- 


culture, but the forms of them are not mentioned by. 


hiftorians. 
rivers and fmall torrents which came from the moun- 
tains; raifing dams to.colle& them, and forming ca- 


They watered their fields by: means of the - 


nals to conduct them properly to the places which re- - 


quired moitture. 


They ufed inclofures .of ftone, as - 


well as hedges for the fields. ufing for their hedges the - 
alee plant, which is well calculated for the purpofe; - 


and what reparations were neceflary they gave in- De- 
cember, 
fowing more flow indeed than the ordinary one, | 
which certainly repays the trouble by a vaitly largsx 
crop, ag well as. by faving a very confiderable quantity 
of feed.. Clofe:to the newly-fown fields they 


They. dibbled their maize: .a method of: 


Mexico. 
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monly erected a fmall tower of wood, where a man 
kept watch, in order to drive away the birds that came 
to feed upon the grain; acuftom {till preferved among 
the Spaniards. 

In the cultivation of their gardens, the Mexicans 
were extremely fkilful and magnificent; planting in 
them not only kitchen herbs, but fruit-trees, medici- 
nal herbs, and flowers, with great tafte and regularity. 
Some of the royal gardens excited the admiration of 
the Spaniards fo much, that Cortes, in a letter to 
Charles V. informed him that the garden at Huax- 
tepec was the moft extenfive, the moft beautiful, and 
moft delightful, that had ever been beheld. It was fix 
miles in circumference, and watered by a beautiful 
river which croffed it ; and there were pleafure-houfes 
erected at proper diftances from one another. It was 
for many years preferved by the Spaniards. —— The 
plants moft cultivated, next to maize, were cotton, 
cacao, and aloe; which lait ferved a great many ufe- 
ful purpofes. See Ator. 

Though they had not the advantage of the larger 
quadrupeds, as horfes, oxen, or fheep, they bred up 
an immenfe number of quadrupeds unknown in Europe. 
Private perfons brought up the fmall quadrupeds al- 
ready mentioned, refembling little dogs; as well as 
turkeys, quails, geefe, ducks, and other kinds of 
fowl. In the-houfes of the great men were bred fifh, 
deer, rabbits, and a variety of birds ; and in the roy- 
al palaces, almoft all the {pecies of quadrupeds and 
winged animals to be found in thefe kingdoms were 
kept, as well as a great number of aquatic animals and 
reptiles. According to Clavigero, Montezuma II, fur- 
paffed all the kings in the world in this kind of magni- 
iicence; and there never was a nation equal to the Mex- 
icans in the care they took in taming animals. 

Painting was an art in’ great requeft among the 
Mexicans, and one of very great ufe; as it was only 
by means of paintings that they recorded their hifto- 
ries. his art they derived, like others, from the 
‘Toltecas. Some of thele paintings were mere images 
of their gods, kings, heroes, or of terreftrial objects, 
Others were hiftorical, Containing an account of parti- 
cular events ; others mythological, of which a volume 
is preferved in the great library of the order of Bo- 
logna: others were codes of laws, civil and religious; 
while fome were chronological, aftronomical, or aftro- 
logical ; in which was reprefented their calendar, the 
polition of the ftars, changes of the moon, eclipfes, 


. and prognoftications and variations of the weather. 


Great numbers of thefe were burned by the fuperfti- 
tious Spaniards, who imagined that they contained fome 
emblems of heathen worthip. ‘They had likewife geo- 
graphical paintings, which ferved not only to fhow the 
extent and boundaries of their poffeffions, but likewife 
the fituation of places, the direction of the coatts, 
and the courfe of the rivers., In his firft letter to 
Cha. V. Cortes fays, that having made inquiries if there 
was any fecure harbour for veflels on the Mexican 
coaft, Montezuma prefented him with a painting of 


the whole coait, from the port of Vera Cruz, at that. 


time called Chalchiuhuecan, to the river Coatzacualco. 
Another author informs us alfo, that Cortes, in a long 
and difficult voyage which he made to the bay of Hon- 
duras, made ufe of achart prefented to him by the 
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lords of. Coatzacualco, in which all the places and ri- 
vers were marked from, the coaft of Coatzacualco to 
Huejacallan. 

As every thing relating to the Mexican empire was 
thus delineated in painting, the artifts were innume- 
rable: and had the numerous paintings been preferved, 
we'might by means of them have had a complete hiftory 
of Mexico ; but vaft numbers were deftroyed by the fu- 
perftitious zeal of the Spaniards. The chief {chool of 
painting was in ‘Yezcuco: and of the paintings made 
there they collected fuch a mafs, that it refembled 
a little mountain ; and to all thefe they fet fire at once, 
to the inexpreflible grief of the Indians, and even of 
themfelves, when they came to know their error: for 
they were compelled afterwards to attempt to remedy 
the evil, by colleting all the paintings that could be 
found throughout the empire, and to obtain what in- 
formation they could from the mouths of the Indians. 
But though they recovered many, thefe were ftill not 
fufficient ; for, from that time forward, the poffeffors of 
paintings became fo jealous, that they concealed them 
from the Spaniards with the utmoft care ; and it was 
in a manner impoflible to make them part witha fingle 
piece. 

The cloth on which thefe paintings were done was 
made of the thread of the aloe ora kind of palm; or 
they painted on fheeps {kings or upon paper. This laft 
was made of the leaves of a certain kind of aloe, fteep- 
ed like hemp, and afterwards wathed, ftretched, and 
{moothed. ‘They ufed alfo the bark of other trees, 
prepared with gum; but we are ignorant of the me- 
thod they ufed in the manufa@ture. ‘This paper is fi- 
milar in thicknefs to the European pafeboard, but 
fofter, fmoother, and more eafy for writiag. In ge- 
neral it was made up in very long fheets, which they 
preferved in rolls, or folded like bed-fkreens. The 
volume of Mexican paintings, preferved in the library 
of Bologna, is a thick {kin, ill-dreffed, compoted of 
different pieces painted all over, and folded up in that 
manner. ‘The beautiful colours which they employed 
both in their paintings and in their dyes, were obtain- 
ed from wood, leaves, and the flowers of different 
plants, as well as from various animal fubftances. 
Their white was made from a kind of ftone which 
burns into a fine plafter; or from a mineral, which 
after being made into a pafte worked like clay, and 
formed into fmall balls, turns white in the fire like 
Spanith white. Their d/ack was got from another 
mineral, which has a difagreeable {mell, or from the 
foot of a kind of pine collected in fmall earthen veffels. 
They obtained A/ue and azure colours from indigo; but 
their mode of obtaining thefe was very different from 
that ufed by the moderns. They put the branches of 
the plant into hot, or rather lukewarm, water: and 
after having ftirred them about for a fufficient time 
with a ftick or laddle, they pafled the water, when 
impregnated with the dye, into certain pots or cups 
in which they let it remain until the folid part of the 
dye was depofited ; after which they poured off the 
water. This fediment was firft dried in the fun, and 
afterwards put between two plates before a fire until 
it grew hard. They had another plant which likewife 
afforded a blue colour, but inferior to the indigo. 
Red was obtained from the’ feeds of the achiot or 
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in the hiftory of the nation. ‘They made them learn 
f{pceches and difcourfes which they could not exprefs 
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riod atteft, declared that they were altogether inimé 
table. ‘Uhe Mexican founders made both.of gold and 
; filves 


ico. ¥ocou, and purple from cochineal. Their yellows were by the pencil; they put the events of their anceflors Mexico 
ochre, and acolour extracted from the beautiful flower into verfe, and taught them to fing them. ‘This tra- 
of a plant refembling aitemifia. With nitre thefe flowers dition difpelled the doubts and undid the ambiguity 
afforded a fine orange colour; and by means of alum which paintings alone might have occafioned ; and, by 
they extraGied other colours, the -afliftance of thofe monuments, perpetuated the 
The Mexican painters were by no means arrived at memory of their heroes and of virtuous examples; 
much perfection in the knowledge of light and fhade, their mythology, rites, laws, and cuftoms. 169 
or of defign; neverthelefs, in fome of the ancient “«‘ Nor did that people only make ufe of tradition, Preferved 
paintings, particularly in the portraits of the kings, paintings, and fongs, to preferve the memory of events, ory ull 
| the proportions were exaétly obferved. But this was but alfo of threads of different colours and differently by knotted! 
by no means the cafe in their common paintings: knotted. ‘This curious method of the reprefentation threads. 
though this is aferibed by Clavigero, not to the want of things, however much ufed in Peru, does not appear 
of fkillin thefe painters, but to the hafte with which the to have been employed in the province of Anahuac, if 
69 figures” were executed, and of which the Spaniards not in the moft early ages ; for no traces of fuch mo- 
ydid were witnefles. Befides paintings, however, the Mex- numents are now to be found. Boturini fays, that 
nfe hie-icans are faid to have employed hieroglyphics and cha- after the moft diligent fearch, he with difficulty found 
yphics yacters : but this is abfolutely denied by our author; one ina place in ‘l'lafeala, the threads of which were 
arac- who tells us, that “they reprefented material things already wafted and confumed by time. 1f thofe who 
by their proper figures; but, in order'to fave labour, peopled South America ever paffled the country of A- 
paper, and colotrs, they contented themfelves with nahuac, they poffibly might have left there this art, 
reprefenting part of an obje€t, which was fufficient to which was afterwards abandoned for that of painting, 
make it underftood. But as we cannot underftand the introduced by the Toltecans or fome other nation {till 
writings of others till we have learned to read them, more ancient.” 170 
in like manner thofe American authors, who fay that The Mexicans arrived at greater perfection in {eulp- Their 
the Mexicans made ufe of characters, required to have ture, cafling of metals, and mofaic works, than in knowle:lgg 
been firft intiructed in the Mexican manner of repre- painting. Sculpture was likewife one of the arts ear Pe - 
fenting objects, in order to have been able to under- ercifed by the ancient Toltecans; but the Mexicans ~ 
fland the paintings which ferved them in place of had feulptors among them when they left their native 
writing. When they would reprefent any perfon, country of Atztlan.. Several of the Toltecan flatues, 
they painted a man, or a human head, and over ita however, were preferved tillthe time of the conqueft, 
figure exprefling the meaning of his name, as appears particularly that of the idol Tlaloc, placed upon the 
in the figures of the Mexican kings. ‘lo exprefsa mountain of the fame name, and fome gigantic ftatues. 
city or village, they painted in like manner a figure in one of their temples. -Stone and wood were the 
which fignitied the fame thing, with its name. To ufual materials of their flatues: the former was work- 
form their hiftories or annals, they painted on the ed with a chiffel made of flint; and, in fpite of the 
margin of the cloth or paper the figures of the years unfitnefs of the intrument, fuch was the phlegmatic 
in fo many fquares, and at the fide of each fquare the nature of the people, that they furmounted every diffi- 
event or events which happened that year: and if, on ‘culty arifing from the tedioufnefs of the work. In 
account of the number of years, the hiftory of which their ftatues they learned to exprefs all the attitudes: 
they meant to relate, they could not all be contained and poftures of which the human body is capable. 
in one canvas, they were continued on another. With ‘They obferved the proportions exaétly, and could when 
rvefpect to the order of reprefenting the years and e- neceflary execute the moft delicate flrokes with the 
| vents, it was at the liberty of the hiflorian to begin chiffel. ‘They not only made entire ftatues, but cut-cut 
| at whichever angle of the piece he pleafed; but at the in wood and in ftone figures in baffo relievo; of which 
| fame time conflantly obferving, that if the painting kind are thofe of Montezuma II. and one of his fons, 
| began at the upper angle of the right-hand, he pro- recorded with praifes by Acofta. hey alfo made: 
| ceeded towards the left ; but if it began, as it moft  ftatues of clay and wood, employing for thefe a chiffel 
commonly did, at the upper angle of the left hand, of copper. ‘the number of their flatues was in pro- 
he proceeded ftraight downwards. If he painted the portion to that of their idols; but fo aétive were the 
firft year at the lower angle of the left, he continued Spanifh priefts in defiroying thefe, that there is now 
towards the right; but if he began at the lower an-  fearce any veftige of them remaining. ‘The founda- 
gle of the nght, he painted ftratght upwards: fo that tion of the firfl church in Mexico was: laid with idols ;. 
on the upper part of his canvas he never painted from on which occafion many thoufand flatues of their gods 
left to right, nor ever onsthe lower part from right to were neceflarily broke in pieces. Incafting of metals, 8 oa 
left ; never advanced upwards from the left, nordown- however, the Mexicans greatly excelled their works yo srt bg 
wards from the right. When this method of the either of painting or fculpture. ‘* The miracles they cafting mes. 
Mexicans is underftood, it is eafy to difcover at firft produced of this kind (fays Clavigero), would not be'a':- 
fight which is the beginning and which the ending eredible, if, befides the teftimony of thofe who faw 
of any hiftorical painting. ‘heir paintings, however, them, a great number of curiofities of this kind had 
ought not to be confidered as a regular full hiftory, not been fent from Mexico to Europe.. ‘The works of 
§8 but only as monuments and aids of tradition. We gold and filver fent in prefents from. the conqueror 
nl to cannot exprefs too ftrongly the care which parents Cortes to Charles V. filled the goldfmiths of Europe 
- and mafters. took to inflruét their children and pupils with aftonifhment; who, as feveral authors of that pe+ 


“Mexico. filver the moft perfe& images of natural bodies. 
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‘than in all New Spain. 
-amaterials mutt unqueftionably have conquered all de- 


:finifhed. 
‘pincers, that they might not do them the leaft injury, 
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made a fifh.in this manner, which had its f{cales alter- 
nately one of filver and the other of go'd; a parrot 


with a moveable head, tongue, and wings; and an’ 


ape with a moveable head and feet, having a {pindle 
in its hand in the attitude of fpinning. ‘They fet 
gems in gold and filver, and made moft curious jewel- 
lery of great value. In fhort, thefe fort of works were 
fo admirably finifhed,; that even the Spanith foldiers, 
all ftung with the cme wretched thirlt for gold, va* 
lued the workmanfhip above the materials. TI his won- 
derful art, formerly practifed by the Toltecas, the in- 
‘vention of which they afcribed to one of their gods, 
has been entirely loft by the debafement of the In- 
dians, and the indolent neglect of the Spaniards. We 
ure doubtful if there are any remains of thofe curious 
works; at leait we apprehend that it would be more 
eafy to find them in fome of the cabinets of Europe 
Covetoufnefs to profit by the 


fire to preferve them as curiofities.” The works of the 
Mexicans in gold and filver, executed with the ham- 
mer, were viick echo to thofe of the Europeans. 
But of all the works executed by the ancient Mexi- 
cans, thofe of mofaic-were the moft curious, as well 
as moit highly valued by themfelves, Thefe were made 
of the feathers of birds; and for procur ing them they 
reared a great number oF thofe birds of fine plumage, 
with which the country abounded, not only in ie 


-royal palaces, but alfo in private Houles ; and at cer- 


tain feafons they carried off the feathers for thefe pur- 
pofes, or to fell them at market. They valued parti- 


cularly the feathers of the humming birds, on account 
of their fmallnefs, finenefs, and various colours ; and 
-in thefe, as well as other birds of fine plumage, nature 


fupplied them not only with’ all the colours produ- 


-cible by art, but likewife with many which art cannot 


imitate. ‘Their mofaic works, as well as indeed all 
others of the Mexicans, required infinite patience. At 
the undertaking of every work of this kind feveral ars 
tilts affembled ; and having agreed upon a delign, and 
fived their meafires and proportions, each artilt charged 
hivafelf with the execution of a certain part of the 
image, and exerted himfelf fo diligently in it, that he 
frequently {pent a whole day in “adjulting a feather ; 

firft trying one and then another, viewing it (dutetiihen 
one way, then another, until he found one which gave 
his part that ideal perfection propofed to be attained. 
When the part which each artift undertook was done, 
‘they aflembled again to form the entire image from 
them. If any part happened to be in the leaft de- 
ranged, it was wrought again until it was perfectly 
They laid hold. of the feathers with fmall 


and pafted them on the cloth with fome glutinous 


smatter: then they united all the parts upon a little 


:table or a plate of copper, and flattened them foftly 
until they left the furface of the image fo equal ard 
{mooth, that it appeared to be the work of a pencil. 


“Thefe: monks were prodigioufly admired by the Spa- 


‘niards. -**.It is wonderful (fays Acofta) how it was 
-pofhible with the feathers of birds to execute works fo 


fine and fo, egual, that they appear-the performance of 


the pencil ; ; anid what neither :the -pencil nor the co- 
Yours in a PAINE: can efieGt, they have, when viewed 
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the capital of Michuacan ; 
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from a fide, an appearance fo beautiful, fo'lively, and Me 


{fo wdiacated, that they give delight to the fight. Some 
Indians, who are able artifts, copy whatever is paint- 
ed with a pencil fo exatily with plumage, that they 
rival the beft painters of Spain”? The laft artilt in 
this‘admirable kind of work lived lately in Pazcuaro, 
but itis moft probable that 
the art either has already died or will die with -him. 
A beautiful kind of mofaic was likewife done with 
broken fhells; and this is ftill carried on in Gua- 
timala. There were many other artiits who formed 
figures in imitation of the mofaic works, with flowers 
and leaves upon mats, which were made ufe of at fefti- 
vals; and thefe were eagerly fought after by the Spa- 
nifh ‘opbiliny; on account of their fingular beauty. 
Others imitated with filk the figures. -done with fea- 
thers; but thefe lait were always greatly fuperior. 
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The Mexicans were {killed in architecture even be- Their] 
fore they left their native country; and many edifices chiteg 
ftill remain which were conttructed by -them during 


their frequent journeys from one .place to another. 
At their firft arrival on the dake, they had no other 
materials to build their hovfes-with but reeds and mud, 
until the fuccefs of their ecommerce allowed them -to 
purchafe better materials. When the -city came to 
its perfection, the houfes of the-principal people were 
conftru@ed of ftone and ime: they confitted of two 
floors, haying halls, large court-yards, and chambers 
fitly difpofed: the raat: were flat and terraced; the 

walls fo well whitened, :polifhed, and thining, that they 
appeared to the Spaniards when at a diftance to have 
been confructed of filver. The floor was paved with 
platter, perfealy level, pla, and fmooth. Many of 
their houfes were crowned with battlements and tur- 
rets; and their gardens had-fifh-ponds, and the walks 
of them fymmeirically laid out. he large houfes 
had in general two ehtrances, the principal one to the 
ftreet, the other to the canal: they had no woeden 
doors to their houfes, but covered the entrance with 
{mall reeds, from whence they fufpended a ftring of 
cocoa fhells, or fome other materials which would make 
a noife, fo as to awake the attention of the family when 
any perfon lifted up ‘the reeds to enter the houfe. 
~='The houfes of the poorer fort:were conftruéted of 
reeds, unburnt bricks, ftone, or mud; and the roofs 
made of a-kind of long hay which grows plentifully 
in the fields, particularly i in the warm parts of the 
country. For this purpofe they ufed alfo the leaves 
of the aloe placed in the manner ef tiles; to which 
they bear fome refemblance both in thicknefs and 
fhape. One of the columns or fupports of thefe houfes 
was generally a tree in the vigour of its growth ; by 
which mieans, befides the pleafure derived from 
its foliage and fhade, they faved themfelves fome 
labour and expence. Thefe houfes had one or more 
apartments aceording ‘to the cireumitances of the fa- 
mily. 

Our author isof opinion, that the ancient Mexicans 
underftood the method of conttructing arches or vaults, 
as appears, he fays, from {ome remains of their buil1- 
inos as well as from their paintings. ‘They had like- 
wife cornices and other ornaments of architecture. 
‘they had alfo {quare or cylindrical columns; but it 
is not known whether thefe had any capitals or no. 
"Lhey frequently adorned them with figures in da/o 
5 relievo ; 
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relewo; but their great ambition was to have them 


~ all made out of one ftone. The foundations of the 


large houfes in the capital were laid upon beams of 
cedar driven into the ground, on account of its want 
of folidity; and the fame method is ftill practifed by 
the Spaniards. The roofs of thefe were made of ce- 
dar, fir, cyprefs, pine, &c. In the royal palaces the 
columns were of marble orveven of alabafter, which 
the Spaniards miftook for jafper. In the reign of 
Ahuizotl a new kind of ftone, named tefzonél, was 
difcovered in the Mexican lake, which was ever af- 
terwards made ufe of for building. It is hard, light, 
and porous like a fponge; by which means the lime 
adheres very firmly to it. It is valued likewife on ac- 
count of its colour, which is a blood red. Some of 
the pavements were chequered with marble and other 
valuable ftones. 

The moft remarkable pieces of Mexican architec- 
ture, however, were their aqueducts. There were 


two which conveyed the water to the capital from the _ 


diftance of two miles. Thefe were conftruéed of 
ftone and cement five feet high, and two paces broad, 
upon a road for that purpofe upon the lake; by 
which the water was brought to the entrance of the 
city, from whence it was fent forth in f{maller chan- 
nels to fupply the different fountains. The famous 
aqueduct of Chempoallan, which was done in the 16th 
century, is worthy of being ranked among the greateft 
in Europe. The conduétor of this work was a Fran- 
cifcaa miffionary named Tembleque ; and it was ex- 
ecuted with great fkill by the Chempoallefe. The 
water was brought from a great diftance, and the 
country through which it muft pafs was mountainous 
and rocky ; ‘but every difficulty was overcome by the 
induftry of the Mexicans. The aqueduét, including 
all the turnings and windings, exceeded 30 miles in 
length. The principal difficulty confifted in croffing 
three great precipices, over which they were obliged 
to conftruct three bridges, the firft of 47, the fecond 
of 13, and the third of 67 arches. The largeft arch 
was 100 feet high, and 61 broad; fo that a large vef- 
fel could have paffed under it. It muft, however, be 
obferved, that, in executing this undertaking, the Mex- 
icans were undoubtedly affifted by European tools, and 
the direétions of European workmen; fo that we can- 
not with ftrict propriety call it one of their works. 

Though the ancient Mexicans never ufed any in- 
ftruments of iron in their works, they neverthelefs 
executed beautiful engravings by means of tools made 
of flint ftone. ‘hey wrought alfo marble, jafper, 
alabafter, itztli, and other valuable ftones. Of itztli 
they made their looking-glafles, which were fometimes 
fet in gold, the fharp pieces which were fet in their 
{words, and razors to fhave with. Thefe lait were 
made with fuch expedition, that an artift' could finifh 
upwards of an hundred in an hour. 

They were, as has already been obferved, expert 
jewellers, and underftood the art of cutting and po- 
lifhing.the ftones, as well as of fetting them. The 
gems moft common in their country were the eme- 
ralds, amethyfts, cornelians, turquoifes, and others un- 
known in Europe. Emeralds were fo common, that 
no lord or noble wanted them; and none of them 
died without having one fixed to his lip, that it might 


ferve him, as they imagined, in the other world, in- 
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ftead of a heart. 
time to Spain, he brought with him five emeralds 
valued, by the jewellers there, at 100,c00 ducats. The 
firft was in the form of a rofe; the fecond of an horns 
the third of a little fith with eyes of gold; the fourth 
in the form of a bell, with a fine pearl for a clapper. 
The fifth was a {mall cup with a foot of gold, and 
four little golden chains which united in a pearl in 
the form of a button. 
merchants offered 40,000 ducats, in order to fell it 
again to the grand fignior. Befides thefe, he had two 
emerald yafes valued at 300,009 ducats; but thefe 
laft were loft by thipwreck in the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Charles V. againft Algiers, There are nofuch 
genis wrought at prefent, nor is it even known where 
the emerald mines are fituated ; though there are ftill 
extant fome enormous mafles of this precious ftone, 
particularly two in as many churches ; but the priefts 
take care to fecure them with iron chains, lett any 
body fhould carry them off. 


In other more common manufaGures the Mexicans M 


were by no means deficient. 
Cholula was much praifed by the Spaniards; and they 
had the art of ornamenting this kind of ware with va- 
rious colours, though they did not underftand the 
making of glafs. Their carpenters wrought with in- 
ftruments of copper; and there are {till remains of 
their labours which difplay.a tolerable {kill. Almott every 
one was acquainted with the method of making cloth. 
Being deftitute of wool, common filk, lint, or hemp, 
they were obliged fo fupply the deficiency by other 
materials. For wool they fubftituted cotton, for filk 
they ufed feathers, the wool of the hare or rabbit ; and 
inftead of lint and hemp, they ufed the fibrous part of 
the leaves of the aloe. From thefe laft they obtained a 
thread as fine as from lint; and from fome {pecies they 
had a coarfer fort refembling hemp. To obtain this 
thread they foaked the leaves in water, cleaned them, ex- 


«pofed them to the fun, and then beat them till they were 


fit to be fpun. Sometimes they interwove with their 
cotton the fineft down on the belly of the rabbits or 
hares, after having {pun it into thread; and of thefe 
they made moft beautiful cloths, which were particus 
larly ufed for winter waiftcoats for the lords. Their 
cotton manufactures were equal to any produced in 
Europe ; they wove them with different figures and 
colours, reprefenting different animals and flowers. 
Of feathers interwoven with cotton they made mantles 
and bed-curtains, carpets, gowns, &c. Thefe were 
exceedingly beautiful; but this kind of manufactory 
is now loft, though there are ftill fome of thefe gar- 
ments in the poffeffion of the principal lords, who 
wear them upon folemn occafions. 

All thefe advances towards civilization, 
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in the ancient Mexicans, were much more than Coun rible relix 
terbalanced by the horrible barbarities they commit. gion. 


ted in their religious ceremonies, and in which they 
exceeded every nation on earth. Human facrifices 
were indeed in ufe among all the ancient heathens; 
but fuch prodigious maffacres as have been already 
related at the dedication of their temples, are unheard 
of in hiftory. Whether they ufed thefe barbarous 
facrifices in their own country, or whether the prac- 
tice began with that of the four Xochimilca prifoners, 
of whom we have already given an account, is not 

ak known ; 


MER. 
Mexice. known; but as they only ufed their prifoners or flaves 
termry———" whom they bought in this way, it is impoffible that, 
during the infancy of their flate, the number of hu- 
man victims could haye been very great.. Moft of 
thofe unhappy creatures perifhed by having their 
breafts opened, and their hearts pulled out ; fome 
were drowned, others ftarved to death with hunger ; 
and Bnet nee they were burnt. Prifoners of high 
rank were allowed to die by what Clavigero calls the 
gladiatorian facrifice, which was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Near to the greater temple of large 
Ghcn. in an open fpace of ground f{ufficient to contain 
an immenfe number of people, was a rovnd terrace 
eight feet high, upon which was placed a large round 
ftone refembling a millftone in fhape, but much larger, 
almoft three feet high, well polithed, and having figures 
cut upon it. On this ftone, which was called fema/- 
catl, the prifoner was placed, armed with a fhield and 
fhort fword, and tied by one foot.. Here he was en- 
countered by a Mexican officer or foldier better arm- 
ed than himfelf. If the prifoner was vanquithed, he 
was carried, dead or alive, to the temple, where his 
heart was taken out and offered in the ufual manner ; 
but if he conquered fix combatants, he gained his life 
and liberty. An inftance, however, is given in which 
this cuftom was infringed ; for the Huetzotzincas ha- 
ving taken the principal lord of Cholula, a man of 
fingular bravery, he overcame feven combatants ; not- 
withftanding which he was put to death; but on this 
account the Huetzotzincas were rendered forever in- 
famous among thefe nations. 

Hiftorians “differ concerning the number of victims 
who perifhed annually in thefe facrifices : Clavige- 
inclines to think it wa3 20,000, but others 
make it much more. Zumarraga, the firft bifhop of 
Mexico, fays in a letter of the 12th of June 1531, 
addrefled to the general chapter of his order, that in 
that capital alone there were above 20,0c0 victims 
annually facrificed. Some authors, quoted by Go- 
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mara, fay that 50,coo were annually facrificed in the’ 


various parts of the empire. Acofta fays, that there 
was a certain day of the year on which they facrificed 
5000 victims, and another on~which 20,c©0 were 
facrificed. According to others they facrificed, on 
the mountain Tepeyacac only, 20,000 annually to 
one of their female deities. On the other hand, 
Bartholomew de las Cafas reduces the number of 
human victims to 50 or at moft to 100. ‘* We 
are itrongly of opinion (fays Clavigero), that all 
thefe authors have erred in the number; Las Ca- 
fas by diminution, and the refit by exaggerating the 
truth.”’ 

Befides thefe cruelties which they pratifed up- 
on others, the Mexicans were accuftomed to treat 
themfelves with the moft inhuman aufterities, think- 
ing that the diabolical rage of their deities would 
be appeafed by human blood. ‘It makes one fhud- 
der (fays Clavigero), to read the aufterities which 
they practifed upon themfelves, either in atonement 
for their tranfgreffions, or in preparation for their 
feftivals. ‘They mangled their flefh as if it had been 
infenfible, and let their blood run in fuch profufion as 
if it had been a fuperfluous fluid in the body. The 
effufion of blood was frequent and daily with fome 
ef their priefts. They pierced themfelyes with the 
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tharpeft {pines of the aloe, and bored feveral parts of Mex 

their bodies, particularly their ears, lips, tongue, and 

the fat of their. arms and legs. Whrough the holes 

which they made with thefe fpines they introduced 

pieces of cane, the firft of which were f{mall; but 

every time this penitential fuffering was sieilads i 

thicker piece was made ufe of. The blood ‘hick 

flowed from them was carefully collected in the leaves 

of the plant aczojatl. ‘Vhey fixed the bloody {pines 

in little balls of hay, which they expofed upon the 

batilements of the walls of the temple, to teltify 

the penance which they did for the people. hote 

who exercifed fuch feverities upon themfelves within 

the inclofure of the greater temple of Mexico, bathed: 

in a pond that was formed there, and which, sais 

being always tinged with blood, was called ezapan.” 93 
the drefs of The Mexicans was very fimple ; that Theis] 

of the men confifted only of a large belt or girdle, the 

two ends of which hung down Gch and behind; the 

women wore a {quare mantle, about four feet totes 

the two ends were tied upon the breait or upon one 

fhoulder. “ihe Mexican gown was alfo a piece of 

fquare cloth, in viel the women wr apped themfelves 

from the waill down to the middle of the leg. They 

wore alfo a {mall under-veft or wailtcoat without fleeves, 

named Auepilli. 

The drefs of the poorer fort was made of the thread 
of the mountain palm, or of coarfe cotton ; but thofe 
of better ftation wore the fineft cotton embellifhed 
with various colours, and figures of animals or flo. ers; 
or woven with feathers, or the fine hair of the rab- 
bit, &c. The men wore two or three mantles, and 
the women three or four vefts, and as many gowns, 
putting the tongett undermoft, fo that a part of each 
of them might be feen.. ‘Their fhoes were only foles 
of leather, or coarfe cloth of the mountain palm tied 
with ttrings; but thofe of the great people were adorn- 
ed with ribbands of geld and jewels. hey all wore 
long hair, and thought themfelves difhonoured by be- 
ing fhaved, or having their hair clipped, except the 
confecrated virgins in the temple. {he women wore 
it loofe; but the men tied it up in different forms, 
and adorned their heads with fine feathers, both when 
they danced and went to war. With this fimplicity, 
however, they mixed no {mall quantity of extravagance. 
Befides feathers and jewels, with which they ufed to 
adorn their heads, they wore ear-rings, pendants at 
their upper lip, as well as many at their nofes, neck- 
laces, bracelets for the hands and arms, as well as 
certain rings like collars which they wore about their 
legs. ‘The ear-rings of the poor were fhells, pieces*of 
cryftal, amber, &c.; but the rich wore pearls, emeralds, 
amethyt{ts, or other gems, fet in gold. 

Inftead of foap the Mexicans ufed a kind of fruit 
called copalxocotl; the pulp of which is white, vifcous, 
and very bitter, makes water white, raifes a froth, and 
will clean linen like foap. ‘Whey ufed alfo a kind of root 
named amolli, which is not unlike the /aponaria of the 
old continent. It is now more ufed for wafhing the 
body, efpecially the head, than for clothes. Clavi- 
gero fays that there isa icind of this root which dyes 
the hair of agolden colour, and that he has been wit- 
nefs to this effet on the hair of an old man. a 

The principal inhabitants of Mexico, in modern Mod 
times, are Spaniards fent hither by the court, to fill a 
the 


moe 


feo, the pofts of government. They are. obliged, like thofe 


in the mother-country who afpire to any ecclefiattical, 
civil, or military employments, to prove that there 
have been neither heretics, Jews, Mohammedans, nor 
any -perfon in their family who have been called be- 
fore the inquifition for four generations. Merchants 
who are defirous of going to Mexico, as well as to 
other parts of America, without becoming colonifts, 
are compelled to obferve the fame forms. They are 
alfo obliged to fwear that they have 300 palms of 
merchandife, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark, and that they will not carry their wives 
with them. On thefe abfurd conditions they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with 
the Indies. Though their charter is only to continue 
three years, and a little longer for countries more re- 
mote, it is of great importance. ‘To them alone be- 
longs the right of felling, as commiffioners, the. major 
part of the cargo, Ii thefe laws were obferved, the 
merchants flationed in the new world would be con- 
fined to difpofe of what they have received on their 
own account. 

The predileG&tion which adminiftration has for Spa- 
niards born in Europe, has reduced the Spanith Creoles 
to acquiefce in fubordinate ftations. ‘The defcendants 
of the companions of Cortes, and of thofe who came 
after them, being conttantly excluded from all places 
‘of honour or of truf that were any way confiderable, 
have feen the gradual decay of the power that fup- 
ported their fathers. The habit of being obliged to 
bear that unjuft contempt with which they have. been 
treated, has at laft made them become really con- 
temptible. ‘l hey have totally loft, in the vices which 
originate from indolence, from the heat of the climate, 
and from a {uperfluous enjoyment of all things, that 
firmnefs and that fort of pride which have «ver cha- 
raCterifed their nation. A barbarous luxury, fhame- 
ful pleafures, and romantic intrigues, have enervated 
all the vigour of their minds, and. fuperftition hath 
«completed the ruin of their virtues. Blindly devoted 
to priefts too ignorant to enlighten them by their in- 
ftru€tions, too depraved to edify them by their ex- 
ample, and too mercenary to attend to both thefe du- 
ties of their funStion, they have no attachment to any 
part of their religion but that which enfeebles the 
mind, and have negle&ted what might have contributed 
to rectify their morals. 

The Meftees, who conftitute the third order of 
‘citizens, are held in {till greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order.to replenith 
a part of that dreadful vacancy which the avarice and 
cruelty of the conquerors had occafioned, and to re- 
‘ain the confidence of thofe who had efcaped their 
fury, encouraged as much as_poflible the marriage of 
Spaniards with Indian women. Thefe alliances, which 
became pretty common throughout all America, were 
particularly frequent in Mexico, where the women 
had more underftanding and were more agreeable than 
in other places. The Creoles transferred to this mix- 


ed progeny the contemptuous flight they received. 


from the Europeans. ‘Their condition, equivocal at 
firft, in procefs of time was fixed between the whites 
and the blacks. 
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they have hardly introduced any s\fricans except fuch 
as were required either to indulge the caprice, or per- 
form the domeflic fervice, of rich people. Thefe 
flaves, who are much beloved by their matters, on 
whom they-abfolutely depend, who purchafed them at 
an extravagant price, and who make them the mini- 
fters of their pleafures, take advantage of the high 
favour they enjoy, to opprefs the Mexicans. They 
affume over thefe men, who are called free, an afcen- 
dant which keeps up an implacable hatred between 
the two nations. The law has ftudied to en¢ourage 
this averfion, by taking effectual meafures to prevent 
all conneétion between them. Negroes are prohibited 
from having any amorous correfpondence with the 
Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated; the 
women, of being feverely punifhed. On all thefe ac- 
counts, the Africans, who in other fettlements are 
enemies to Europeans, are inthe Spanifh Indies their 
warm friends. 

Authority has no need of this fupport, at leaft in 
Mexico, where population is no longer what it was 
formerly. ‘he firft hiftorians, and thofe who copied 
them, have recorded, that the Spaniards found there 
10,000,000 of fouls. This is fuppofed to have been 
the exaggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the 
magnificence of their triumphs and it was adopted, 
without examination, with fo much the more readi: 
nefs, as it rendered them the more odious. We need 
only trace with attention the progrefs of thofe ruffians 
who at firft defolated thefe fine countries, in order to 


be convinced that they had not fucceeded in multi- 


plying men at Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by 
depopulating the centre of the empire; and that the 
provinces which are remote from the capital, differed 
in nothing from the other deferts of South and 
North-America. It is making a great conceffion, to 
allow that the population of Mexico has only been 
exaggerated one-half: for it does not now much ex- 
ceed 2,000,000. 


It is generally believed, that the firft conquerors M 
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maflacred the Indians out of wantonnefs, and that cruelly 


even the priefts incited them to thefe ads of ferocit tha by 
the palm 


ards. 


Undoubtedly thefe inhuman. foldiers frequently fhed 
blood without even an apparent motive; and certainly 
their fanatic miffionaries did not oppofe thefe barba- 
rities as they ought to have done. This was not, 
however, the real caufe, the principal fource of the 
depopulation of Mexico ; it was the work of a flow 
tyranny, and of that avarice which exaéted from its 
wretched inhabitants more rigorous toil than was com- 
patible with their con{titution and the climate. 

‘his oppreffion was coeval with the congueft of 
the country. Allthe lands were divided between the 
crown, the companions of Cortes, and the grandees 
or minifters who were moft in favour at the court of 
Spain. ‘lhe Mexicans, appointed to the royal do- 
mains, were deftined to public labours, which origi- 
nally were confiderable. The lot of thofe who were 
employed on the eftates of individuals-was {till more 
wretched. All groaned under a dreadful yoke; they 
were ill-fed; they had no wages given them; and fer- 
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vices were requlred of them, under which the moft ro- Bartholo- 
Thefe blacks are not very numerous in Mexico. buft men would have funk. Their misfottunes eX- Cor, sce 
4 3 : si a : afis takes 
Ais the natives are more intelligent, more robuit, and «cited the compaffion of Bartholomew de las Cafas. * their part, 
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This man, fo famous in the annals of the new 


Mery" world, had accompanied his father in the firkt voyage 
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made by Columbus. The mildnefs and fimplicity of 
the Indians affected him fo ftrongly, that he made 
himfelf an ecclefiaitic, in order to devote his labours 
to their converfion. But this foon became the leaft 
of his attention As he was more a man than a 
prief, he felt more for the cruelties exercifed againf 
He was continually 
hurrying from one hemifphere to the other, in order 
to comfort the people for whom he had conceived an 
attachment, or to foften their tyrants. his con- 
du, which made him be idolized by the one and 
dreaded by the other, had not the fuccefs he expected. 
‘Lhe hope of ftriking awe, by a character revered 
among the Spaniards, determined him to accept the 
bithoprick of Chiapa in Mexico. When he was con- 
vinced that this dignity was an infufficient barrier 
againft that avarice and cruelty which he endeavoured 
to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this 
courageous, firm, difinterefted man, accufed his coun- 
try before the tribunal of the whole univerfe. In his 
account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, 
he accufes them of having deftroyed 15,000,c00 of 
Indians. They ventured to find fault with the acri- 
mony of his ftyle; but no one conviéted him of 
exaggeration. His writings, which indicate the ami- 
able turn of his difpofition, and the fublimity of his 
fentiments, have ftamped a difgrace upon his barba- 
rous countrymen, which time hath not, and never will, 
efface. 

The ¢ourt of Madrid, awakened by the reprefenta- 
tions of the virtuous Las Cafas, and by the indigna- 


condition is tion of the whole world, became fenfible at lait, that 


rendered 
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the tyranny it permitted was repugnant to religion, 
to humanity, and to policy, and refolved to break the 
chains of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only 
conftrained by the fole condition, that they fhould 
not quit the territory where they were fettled. This 
precaution owed its origin to the fear that was enter- 
tained of their going to join the wandering favages to 
the north and fouth of the empire. 


With their liberty their lands ought ‘iif to have 


been reftored to them; but this was not done. ‘This 
injuftice compelled them to work folely for their op- 
preflors. It was only decreed, that the Spaniards, in 
whofe fervice they laboured, fhould ftipulate to keep 
them well, and pay them to the amount of 51.5. a- 
ear. 

‘ From thefe profits the.tribute impofed by govern- 
ment was fubtraGted, together with 4s. 4/d. for an 
inftitution which it is aftonifhing the conquerors 
fhould have thought of eftablifhing. This was a 
fund fet apart in each community, and appropriated 
to the relief of fuch. Indians as were. decayed or in- 
difpofed, and to their fupport under private or public 
calamities. 

‘The diftribution of this fund was. committed to 
their caciques.. -‘Thefe were not the defcendants of 
thofe whom they found in the country at the time of 
the conqueft. The Spaniards chofe them from among 
thofe Indians who appeared the moft attached to their 
interefts ; and were under no apprehenfions at making 
thefe dignities hereditary. ‘heir authority was li- 
mited to. the fupporting the police. in their diftriat, 
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which in general extended eight or ten leagues; to 
the collecting the tribute of thofe Indians who la- 
boured on their own account, that of the others being 
ftopt by the mafters whom they ferved; and to the 
preventing their flight by keeping them always under 
their infpection, and the not fuffering them to contract 
any engagement without their confent. As a reward 
of their fervices, thefe magittrates obtained from go- 
vernment’a property. ‘Uhey were permitted to take 
out of the common fteck 23 d. annually for every In- 
dian under their jurifdiction. At laft they were em- 
powered to get their fields cultivated by fuch young 
men as were not yet fubject to the poll tax; and to 
employ girls, till the time of their marriage, in 
fuch occupations as were adapted to their fex, with- 
out allowing them any falary except their mainte- 
nance, 

Thefe inftitutions, which totally changed the con- 
dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the- Spa- 
niards to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride 
would not fuffer them to confider the Americans as 
free men; nor would their avarice permit them to 
pay for labour which hitherto had coft them nothing. 
They employed themfelves fucceflively, or in combi- 
nation, craft, remoniftrances, and violence, to effect 
the fubverfion of an arrangement which fo ftrongly 
contradicted their warmeft paflions ; but their efforts 
were ineffectual. Las Cafas had raifed up for his 
beloved Indians prote¢tors who feconded his defiga 
with zeal and warmth. ‘The Mexicans themfelyes, 
finding a fupport, impeached their oppreffors before 
the tribunals ; and even the tribunals that were either 
weak or in the intereft of the court. They carried 
their refolution fo far, as even unanimoufly to refufe 
to werk for thofe who had treated any of their coun- 
trymen with injuftice. ‘This mutual agreement, more 
than any other circumftance, gave folidity to the re- 
gulations which had been decreed. ‘The other, pre- 
{cribed by the laws, was gradually eftablifhed. There 
was no longer any regular fyftem of oppreffion ; but 
merely feveral of thofe particular vexations which a 
vanquifhed people, who have loft their government, 
can hardly avoid from thofe who have fubdued it. 

Thefe cland¢ftine acts of injuftice did not prevent 
the Mexicans from recovering, from time to time, . 
certain detached portions of that immenfe territory of 
which their fathers had been defpoiled. They pur- 
chafed them of the royal domain, or of the great pro- 
prietors. It was not their labour which enabled them . 
to make thefe acquifitions: for this they were indebt- 
ed to the happinefs of having difcovered fome of them . 
mines, others treafures, which had been concealed at: 
the time of the conqueft. ‘Che greateft number de- 
rived their refources from the prigfts and monks, to: 
whom they owed their exiitence. 

Even thofe who experienced a fortune lefs. propi- 
tious, procured for themfelves, by the fole profits of © 
their pay, more conveniences than they. had enjoyed ‘ 
before they, underwent a foreign yoke. We fhould 
be very much deceived if: we fhould judge of the an- 
cient profperity.of the inhabitants of Mexico by what 
has been faid of its emperor, its court, its. capital, 
and the governors of its provinces. Defpotifm had - 
there produced thofe fatal effeéts which it produces . 
every-where. The whole ftate was facrificed to the - 

capricess., 
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rxico. eaprices, pleafures, and magnificence, of a fmall num- 

ber of perfons, 

The government drew confiderable advantages from 

the mines which it caufed to be worked, and ftill 

greater from thofe which were in the hands of indi- 

viduals. The falt-works greatly added to its revenue. 

Thofe who followed agriculture, at the time of har- 

veft paid in a kind of a third of all the produce of the 

| lands, whether they belonged to them as their own 

property, or whether they were only the farmers of 

them. Men who lived by the chace, fifhermen, pot- 

ters, and all mechanics, paid the fame proportion of 

~ their induftry every month. Even the poor were 

taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la- 

bour or their alms might put them in a condition to 

pay: 

The Mexicans are now lefs unhappy. Our fruits, 

our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food 

more wholfefome, agreeable, and abundant. Their 

houfes are better built, better difpofed, and better 

furnifhed. Shoes, drawers, fhirts, a garment of wool 

‘or cotton, a ruff, and a hat, conftitute their drefs. 

: The dignity which it has been agreed to annex to 

_thefe enjoyments has made them better economitts, 

and more laborious. This cafe, however, is far from 

being univerfal ; it is even very uncommon in the vi- 

cinity of the mines, towns, and great roads, where 

tyranny feldom fleeps: but we often find it with fa- 

tisfaction in remote parts, where the Spaniards are 

: not numerous, and where they have in fome meafure 
become Mexicans. 

The employments of this people are very various. 

The mott intelligent, and thofe who are in eafy cir- 


cumftances, devote themfelves to the moft neceflary 
and molt ufeful manufa€tures, which are difperfed 
through the whole empire. The moft beautiful ma- 
nufagiures are eftablifhed among the people of Tlaf- 
| calas Their old capital, and the new one, which is 
: called Angelos, are the centre of this induftry. Here 


they manufaéture cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes: 


that have an agreeable appearance, certain flight filks, 
good hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, glafles, and-a 
great deal of hard-ware. 

186 The care of flocks affords-a maintenance to fome 
anche Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called to 
roduce of More diftinguiflied employments. America, at the 

ecoune time it.was difcovered, had neither hogs, fheep, oxen, 
ry: horfes, nor even any, domeftic animal. _ Columbus 
| carried fome of thefe ufeful animals to St Domingo, 
| from whence they were generally difperfed, and at 
| Mexico more than in any other place. ‘hefe have 
multiplied prodigioufly. They count: their horned 
cattle by thoufands, whofe {kins are become an obje& 
of confiderable exportation. The-horfes are degene- 
rated, but the quality is compenfated by. the number. 
Hog’s lard is here fubftituted for butter. Sheep’s 
wool is dry, coarfe, and bad, .as.it-is every where be« 
tween the tropics. 


The vine and olive-tree have experienced the fame. 


degeneracy. ‘ihe cultivation of them was at firft pro- 
hibited, with a view of leaving a free market. for the 
commodities of the mother-country. In 1706, per- 
miffion was given to the Jefuits, anda little afterwards 


to.the marquis Del Valle, a defcendant from. Cortes, . 
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to cultivate them. The attempts have not proved Mexico. 
fuccefsful. The trials, indeed, that have been made, : é 
have not been abandoned } but no perfon has folicited 

the liberty of following an example which did not 

promife any great emoluments. Other cultures have 

been more fuccefsful. Cotton, fugar, filk, cocoa, to- 

bacco, and European corn, have all thriven in fome: 

degree. The Spaniards are encouraged to profecute 

the labours which thefe cultures require, from the’ 

happy circumftance of their having difcovered iron 

mines, which were entirely,unknown to the Mexicans,. 

as well as fome mines of a kind: of copper that is hard 

enough to ferve for implements of hufbandry. All 

thefe articles, however, for want of men and indu- 

flry, are merely confumed within the. country.-— - 

There is only the vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, 

which make part of the trade of Mexico with other 

nations. 

New-Mextico, fo called becaufe of its being difco- 
vered later than Old-Mexico, a country of America, 
is bounded on the north by high mountains, beyond 
which is a country altogether unknown ; by Louiliana: 
on the eaft ; by New-Spain on the fouth ; and on the 
weit bythe gulph of California, and the Rio Colorado; 
extending, it is faid,.above roo miles from ealt to~ 
weft, and about goo from fouth to north; but the 
twentieth part of the country within thefe limits is nei- 
ther cultivated nor inhabited either by Spaniards or 
Indians. As it lies in the midft of the temperate 
zone, the climate, in general, is very pleafant ; the 
fummers, though very warm, are neither fultry nor 
unwholefome ; and the winters, though pretty fharp, 
are far from being infupportable, and, for the molt’. 
part, clear and healthy. 

The greateft encomiums are lavifhed on the fertility” 
of the foil, the richnefs of the mines, and the variety” 
of valuable commodities produced in this country. It 
is {aid to be beautifully diverfified with fields, meadows, . 
rifing grounds, and rivers ; abounding with fruit and 
timber-trees, turquoifes, emeralds, and other precious - 
ftones, mines of gold and filver, a great variety of wild 
and tame cattle, fifh and fowls. Upon the whole, . 
we may fafely affirm, that.New-Mexico is among the 
pleafanteft, richeft, and’ moft plentiful countries in 
America, or any other part of the world. here are- 
few great or navigable rivers in it ; the moft confider- 
able are, the Rio Solado and Rio del Norte, which, 
with feveral fmaller ftreams; fall into the gulph of © 
Mexico. On the coaft of the gulph are divers bays, 
ports, and creeks, which might be eafily converted into 
excellent harbours if the Spaniards-were poffeffed of: 
any portion of that commercial {pirit which animates - 
the other maritime nations of Europe. 

The.Spanith writers tell us, that New-Mexico is in 
habited by a great variety of Indian nations or tribes, 
totally unconneéted with each other: but the princi- 
pal are the Apaches, a brave, warlike, refolute people; . 
fond of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny” 
and oppreflion. About the clofe of the laft century, 
thinking: themfelves aggrieved by the Spanifh govern- 
ment, they made a-general infurreCtion, .and did a 
great deal of mifchief ; but were-at laft obliged to- 
fubmit, and have fince been curbed by ftronger garri- 
fons. Mott. of the natives are now Chriftians. he , 
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Maver the Spaniards firft entered this country, they found 
‘Mezeray, the natives well clothed, their lands cultivated, their 
Keene’ Villaxes- neat, and their houfés built with ftone. Their 


Mm EZ, 
warded by the king with a penfion of 4a00 livres, In Mezcraj 
1668, he publifhed an Abridgement of his Hiftory of — { 


France, in three volumes 4to, which was well received “lez i4ce 


flocks alfo were numerous, and they lived more com- 
fortably than moft of the other favages of America. 
As to religion, they were idolaters, and worfhipped the 
fun-and moon; but whether they offered human facri- 
fices, we are not fufficiently informed. 

As to the number of the provinces of this country, 
we can advance nothing certain; fome writers making 
them only five, others 10, 1§, 20, and 25; but ad- 
ding no defcription, either of them or the towns con- 
tained in them, excepting the capital, Santa Fé, which 
we are told ftands near the fource of the Rio del 
Norte, in 36° of north latitude, and about 130 
leagues from the gulph; that it is a well-built, hand- 
fome, rich town; and the feat of the bifhop, fuffragan 
of Mexico, as well as the governor of the province, 
who is fubordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, er New- 
Spain. 

MEYER (Felix), an eminent landfcape painter, 
was born at Winterthur in 1653, and received his 
earlieft inftruGtion from a painter at Nuremburg : but 
he was afterwards a difciple of: Ermels, a good land- 
{cape painter, whofe manner he entirely followed.— 
In fearch of ftill greater improvement, however, he 
travelled to Italy: but the climate not agreeing with 
his ‘conftitution, he retired to Switzerland ; where, 
as he was indefatigable in -furveying all the beauty, 
the wildnefs, and magnificence of nature in thofe 
romantic fceries, he made a multitude of noble de- 
figns, which procured him very high reputation. As 
he was not expert at painting figures, thofe which be 
inferted in his own pictures being very indifferent, 


fuch of bis landfeapes as were fupplied with figures 
by Roos or Rugendas, are accounted moft eftimable. 
He died in 1713. 

MEYSENS (John), a painter of confiderable emi- 
nence, was bora at Bruffels in 1612; and at firft was 
taught the principles of painting by Anthony van 
Opftal, but afterwards he became a difciple of Nicho- 


Jas vander Horft. When he commenced painter, he 
undertook both hiftory and portrait: but the latter 
feems to have been his principal employment ; and his 
reputation for ‘that ftyle of painting became very 
great throughout the Low Countries. His remarkable 
excellence confifted in his producing a very ftriking 
refemblance, in his finifhing his pi&tures with a great 
deal of care, aad in giving them avlively and good 
expreffion. 
MEZERAY (Francis Eudicede),an eminent French 
hiftorian, the fon of Ifaac Eudes a furgeon, was born 
at Rye, in Lower Normandy, in 1610; and took the 
furname of Mezeray, from a hamlet near Rye. Ha- 
ving performed his fludies at Caen, he difcovered a 
ftrong inclination to poetry ; but going to Paris, he, 
by the advice of one of his friends, applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of politics and hiftory, and procured the 
place of commiffary at war, which he held for two 
campaigns. He then fhut himfelf up in the college 
of St Barbe, in the midfl of bodks and manufcripts ; 
and, in 1643, publifhed the firft volume of the Hiftory 
of France, in folio; and fome years after, the other two 
volumes.” Mezeray in that work furpaffed all who had 
written the hiltory of France before him, and was re- 


by the public: but as he inferted in that work the origin 
of moft of the taxes with very free reflections, Mr Col- 
bert complained of it, when Mezeray promifed to cor- 
re€t what he had done in a fecond edition ; but thofé 
correétions being only palliations, the minifter caufed 
half of his penfion to be fuppreffed. Mezeray com. 
plained of this in very fevere terms ; when he obtained 
no other anfwer than the fuppreffion of the other half. 
Vexed at this treatment, he réfolved to write on fub- 
jects that could not expofe him to fuch difappoint. 
ments ; and compofed his treatife on the origin of the 
French, which did him much honour. He was elec- 
ted perpetual fecretary to the French academy ; and 
died in 1683. He is faid to have been a man extreme- 
ly negligent in his perfon ; and fo carelefs in his drefs, 
that he might have paffed for a beggar rather than 
for what he was. He was actually feized one morning 
by the archers des pauvres, or parith-officers ;:which 
miftake was fo far from provoking him, that he was 
highly diverted with it, and told them, that “ he was 
not able to walk on foot, but that as foon as a new 
wheel was put to his chariot, he would attend them 
wherever they thought proper.” He ufed to ftudy 
and write by candle-light, even at noon-day in fum- 
mer; and, as if there had been no fun in the world, 
always waited upon his company to the door with 4 
candle in his hand. With regard to religion, he affec- 
ted Pyrrhonifm ; which however was not, it feems, fo 
much in his heart asin his mouth. ‘This appeared 
from his laft ficknefs: for-having fent for thofe friends 
who had been the moft ufual witneffes of his licentious 
talk about religion, he made a fort of recantation, 
which he concluded with defiring them “ to forget 
what he might formerly have faid upon the fubje& of 
religion, and to remember, that Mezeray dying’ was 
a better believer than Mezeray in health.’ Befides 
his hiftory, he alfo wrote, 1. A continuation of the 
hiftory of the Turks. 2. A French tranflation of 


John de Sarifbury’s Latin treatife on the vanities of the _ 


court. 3. There are attributed to him feveral fatirés 


againft the government ; and in particular, thofe that ° 


bear the name of Sandricourt. 

MEZIERS, a ftrong town of France ‘in Cham- 
pagne, with a citadel. It was befieged with a power- 
ful army by Charles V. who was obliged to raife the 
fiege in 1524. It is feated on the river Meafe, partly 
upon a hill, and partly im a valley, in E. Long. 3. 48. 
N. Lat. 49. 46. ~- 

MEZIRIAC (Claude Gafpar Backet Sieur de), 
one of the moft ingenious men of the 17th century, 
was born at Breffe, of an ancient and noble family. 
He was a good poet in French, Italian, and Latins 
an excellent grammarian, a great Greek fcholar, and an 
admirable critic. He was well verfed in the controvet- 
fies, both in philofophy and religion ; and was deeply 
fkilled in algebra and geometry, of which laft he gave 
proof by publifhing the fix books of Diophantes, en- 
riched with a very able Commentary and Notes. In 
his youth he {pent a confiderable time at Paris and at 
Rome; at which laft place he wrote a fmall colle&tion 
ef Italian poems, in competition with Vangelas, who 
was there at the fame time ; among which there are 
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fexuzath, {mitations of the mot beautiful fimilies contained in 


Mezzo- 


tito. 


the eight firft books of the Atneid. He alfo tranfla- 
ted Ovid’s Epiftles ; a great part of which he illuftra- 
ted with very curious Commentaries of his own. While 
he was at Paris, they talked of making him preceptor 
of Louis XIIJ.: upon which he left the court in great 
hafte, and afterwards declared that he had never felt fo 
much pain upon any occafion of his life; for he feemed 
to have already upon his shoulders the important weight 
of the whole kingdom. He undertook the tranflation 
of all Plutarch’s works, with notes; which he had 
brought nearly to a conclufion, when he died at Bourg, 
in Breffe, anno 1638, at 45 years of age. .He left 
behind him feveral finifhed works, that were not 
printed. 

MEZUZOTH, in the Jewith cuftoms, certain 
pieces of parchment which the Jews fix to the door- 
potts of their houfes, taking that literally which Mo- 
fes commands them, faying, “ Thou fhalt never for- 
get the laws of thy God, but thou fhalt write them 
upon the pofts of thy houfe, and on thy gates,” 
This expreffion means nothing elfe, but that thou 
fhalt always remember them, whether thou comeit 
into thy houfe or goeit out. But the Hebrew doc- 
tors imagined, that the lawgiver meant fomething 
more than this. ‘They pretended, that, to avoid ma- 
king themfelves ridiculous, by writing the command- 
ments of God without their doors, or rather to avoid 
expofing themfelves to the profanation of the wick- 
ed, they ought at leaft to write them on a parchment, 
and to enclofe it in fomething. ‘Therefore they wrote 
thefe words upon a {quaye piece of parchment prepa- 
red on purpofe, with a particular ink, and a {quare 
kind of charaéter. Deut. vi.4, 5, 6,7,8,9- ‘* Hear, 
© Ifrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, &c.”— 
Then they left a little fpace, and afterwards went on, 
Deut. xi.13. “ And it fhall come to pafs, if thou 
fhalt hearken diligently to my commandments, &c.” 
as far as, ** Thou fhale write them upon the door- 
potts of thy houfe, &c.” After this they rolled up 
the parchment, and put it into a cafe of reeds or other 
matter; they wrote on the end of the cafe the word 
Shadai, which is one of the names of God; and they 
put it at the doors of their houfes, chambers, and all 
places moft frequented ; they fixed it to the knockers 
of the door, on the right fide; and as often as they 
entered in or went out they touched it in this place, 
with the end of their finger, which they afterwards 
kifled out of devotion. The Hebrew word mexuxa 
properly fignifies the door-pofts of a honfe; but it 


is alfo given to this rolk of parchment now mén-. 


tioned. 

MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of reprefent- 
ing figures on copper, fo as to form prints in imitation 
of painting in Indian ink. See Encravine. 

The invention of this art has been ufually attribue 
ted te prince Rupert. But Baron Heinikin, a very 
judicious and accurate writer upon the fubjeét of en- 
graving, aflerts, with great appearance of truth, that 
it was a lieutenant-colonel de Siegan, an officer in the 
fervice of the landgrave of Hefle, who firft engraved 
in this manner; and that the print which he produ- 
ced was a portrait of the princefs Amelia Elizabeth 
of Hefle, engraved in the year 1643. Prince Rupert 
jearned the fecret from this gentleman, and brought 
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it into England when he came over the fecond time Mezzo 


with Charles If, Prince Rupert’s print of An Exe- 
cutianer holding a Swerd in one Hand and a Head 
in the other, a half length, from Spagnoletto, is da- 
ted 1658. This art has never been cultivated with 
fuccefs in any country but England 

The prince laid his grounds on the plate with a 
channelled roller; but one Sherwin, about the fame 
time, laid his grounds with a haif-round file, which 
was prefled down with a heavy piece of lead. Both 
thefe grounding tools*have been laid afide for many 
years ; and a hand.-tool, refembling a fhoemaker’s cut- 
ting-board-knife, with a fine crenelling on the edge, 
was introduced by one Edial, a {mith by trade, who: 
afterwards became a mezzotinto painter. 

It is very different from the common way of en- 
graving. ‘l’o perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch, 
the furface of the plate all over with a knife, or in- 
ftrument made for the purpofe, firft one way, then 
the other, acrofs, &c. till the furface of the plate be 
thus entirely furrowed with lines or furrows, clofe 
and as it were contiguous to each other; fo that, if 
an impreffion was then taken from it, it would be one 
uniform blot or fmut. ‘his done, the defign is 
drawn or marked on the fame face ; after which, they 
proceed with burnifhers, fcrapers, &c. to expunge and 
take out the dents or furrows, ‘in all the parts where 
the lights of the piece are to be ; and that more or 
lefs as the lights are to be ftronger of fainter ; leaving 
thofe parts black which are to reprefent the thadows. 
or deepenings of the draught. 

As it is much eafier to fcrape or burnifh away: 
parts of a dark ground correfponding with the outline 


of any defien fketched upon it, than to form ‘fhades. 
x 8 Pp 


upon a light ground by an infinite number of hatches. 
itrokes, and points, which mult all terminate with ex- 
actnefs on the outline, as well as differ in their force 
and manner ;. the method of {craping, as it 1s called, 
in mezzotinto, confequently becomes much more 
eafy and expeditious than any other method of 
engraving. ‘Che inftruments ufed in this kind of en- 
graving are cradles, {crapers, and burnifhers. 

In this engraving, the plate mult be prepared and 
polifhed in the fame manner as. for other engraving 3. 
and afterwards divided equally by lines parallel to 
each other, and traced out with very foft chalk.— 
The diftance of thefe lines fhould be about one-third 
of the length of the face of the cradle which is to 
be ufed, and. thefe lines fheuld be marked with capi- 
tal letters, or ftrokes of the chalk. The cradle is 
then to be placed exactly betwixt the two firit lines, 
and paffed forwards in the fame direction ; being kept 
as fleady as. poffible, and preffed upon with a mode- 
rate force. ‘The fame operation muit be repeated. 
with refpe&.to all the other lines ; till the inftrument. 
has thus pafled over the whole furface of the plate.—.- 
Other lines.muft be then drawn from the extremities 
of the other two fides, in the fame: manner-;. which, 
interfetting the firft at right angles, will with them 
form fquares; and the fame operation mutt be re- 
peated with the cradle as in the cafe of the firft. 
New lines muft then be drawn diagonally, and the 
cradle paffed betwixt them as before ; and when the. 
firft diagonal operation is performed, the lines mutt 
be crofied at. right angles as the former, and the 
7 cradles: 


tinte. 
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WMezz0~- cradles paffed betwixt them in the fame manner.— 


tinto. 


- By; &e. 
eeadily divided into equal thirds ; and the cradle mutt 
‘be again employed betwixt thefe lines as before.— 


The plate having undergone the ation of the cradle, 
according to the difpofition of the firft order of dines, 
a fecond fet muft be formed, having the fame diftances 
from each other as the firft. But they muft’ be fo 
placed as to divide thofe already made into fpaces 
‘one-third lefs than their whole extent ; 7. ¢. every one 
after.the firft on each fide will take in one-third of that 
before-it, e. g. beginning at A, of which the firft third 


‘muft be left out; a third of B will confequently be 
‘taken in, and fo of the reft. Thefe lines of the fecond 


order muft be marked with {mall letters, or leffer ftrokes 
to diftinguifh them from the firft : and the fame treat- 
ment of the plate muft be purfued-with refpe& to them 
as was practifed for the others. When this fecond 
operation is finifhed, a third order of lines muft be 
made; the firft of which, e.g. in A, muft omit two- 
thirds of it, and confequently take in two-thirds of 
By thefe means, the original fpaces will be 


“When the whole of this operation is finifhed, it is 


called one turn; but in order to produce a very dark 
and uniform ground, the plate muft undergo the re- 


petition of all thefe feveral operations for above 


twenty times; beginning to pafs the cradle again be- 


twixt the firft lines, and proceeding in the fame man- 
ner through all the reft. When the plate is prepared 
with a proper ground, the fketch muft be chalked on 
it, by rubbing the paper on the backfide with chalk. 
It is alfo proper to overtrace it afterwards with black 
Jead or Indian ink. .' The fcraping is then performed, 
by pairing or cutting away the grain of the ground 
in various degrees; fo that none of it is left in the 


original ftate except in the touches of the ftrongeft 
fhade.. The general manner of proceeding is thé fame 


as drawing with white upon black paper. The maf- 
fes of light are firft begun with; and thofe parts 
which go off into light in their upper part, but are 
brown below: the reflections are then entered upon ; 
after which the plate is bladkened with a printer’s 


‘blacking-ball made of felt, in order to difcover the ef- 


fe&t: and then the work is proceeded with; obferving 
always to begin every part in the places where the 
ftrongeft lights are to be. 

The art of fcraping mezzotintoes has been applied 
to the printing with a variety of colours, in order to 
produce the refemblance of paintings. The inventor 
of the method of doing this was J. C. Le Blon, a na- 
tive of Frankfort, and pupil of Carlo Marata, between 
the years 1720 and 1730. It was eftablifhed by the 
inventor on this principle, that there are three primi- 
tive colours, of which all the reft may be compofed 
by mixing them in various proportions ; that any two 
of thefe colours being mixed together, preferve their 
original power, and only produce a third colour fuch 
as their compound muft neceflarily give; but if tranf 
parent colours be mixed, and three primitive kinds com- 
pounded together, they deftroy cach other, and produce 
black, or a tendency to it, in proportion to the equa- 
lity or inequality of the mixture ; and that if, there- 
fore, thefe three colours be laid, either feparately or 
upon each other, by three plates, engraved correfpon- 
dently on thefe principles to the colouring of the de- 


fign, the whole variety of teints neceflary may be pro- 
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duced. The requifites, therefore, to the execution of Mezzo- 


any defign in this method of printing are as follow: 


1. To fettle a plan of the colouring to be imitated ; * 


fhowing where the prefence of each of the three 
fimple colours is neceflary, either in its pure ftate or 
combined with fome other, to produce the effet re- 
quired ; and to reduce this plan toa painted fketch of 
each, in which not only the proper outlines, but the 
degree of ftrength, fhould be expreffed. 2.,T'o en- 
grave three plates accordiag to this plan, which may 
print each of the colours exatly in the places where, 
and proportion in which, they are wanted. 3. To 
find three tranfparent fubftances proper for printing 
with thefe three primitive colours. The manner in 
which Mr Le Blon prepared the plates was as fol- 
lows: The three plates of copper were firft well fitted 
with refpe& to fize and figure to each other, and 


grounded in the fame manner as thofe defigned for 4 


mezzotinto prints ¢ and the exaé place and boundary 
of cach of the three primitive colours, conformably 
to the defign, were fketched out on three papers, 
anfwering imdimenfions to the plate. Thefe fketchea 
wete then chalked on the plates; and all the parts of 
each plate that were not to convey the colour to which 
it was appropriated to the print, were entirely {crap- 
ed away, as in forming the light of mezzotinto prints. 
The parts that were to convey the colours were then 
worked upon; and where the moft light or diluted 
teints of the colour were to be, the grain in the 
ground was proportionably taken off; but where the 
full colour was required, it was left entire. In this 
regard was had, not only to the effects of the colour 
in its fimple ftate, butto its combined operation, ei- 
ther in producing orange-colour, green, or purple, by 
its admixture with one alone; and likewife to its 
forming brown, grey, and fhades of different degrees, 
by its co-operation with both the others. But though 
the greateft part of the engraving was performed in 
the mezzotinto manner, yet the graver was employed 
occafionally for ftrengthening the thades, and for cor- 
reCting the outline where it required great accuracy 
and fteadinefs. It was found neceffary fometimes to 
have two feparate plates for printing the famé colour, 
in order to produce a ftronger effeét; but the fecond 
plate, which was ufed to print upon the firft, was in- 
tended only to glaze and foften the colours in parti! 
cular parts that might require it. With refpe& to 
the black and brown teints, which could not be fo 
conveniently produced in a due degree by the mix- 
ture of the colours, umber and black were likewife 
ufed. 

With refpe& to the order in which the plates are 
to be applied, it may be proper to obferve, that the 
colour which is leaft apparent in the piture fhould be 
laid on firft; that which is betwixt the moft and 
leaft apparent next; and. that which predominates 
laft ; except where there may be occafion for two 
plates for che fame colour, as was before-mentioned ; 
or where there is any required’ for adding browns and 
fhades. 

Mr Le Blon applied this art to portraits, and fhow: 
ed, by the {pecimens he produced, the poffibility of 
its being brought, by farther improvements, to afford 
imitations of painting which might have fome value, 


It is neverthelefs:much better adapted to the fimpler- 


fubjects, 


tinto. 


mt & 


ia‘wa, fubjedts, where there are fewer intermixtures of co- 


Mica. 


and femitranfparent. 


lours ; and where the accuracy of the reflections, and 
demi-teints, are not fo effentially ~neceffary to the 


_ truth of the defign, from the greater latitude of form, 


and difpofition of the colour, as in plants, -anatomical 
figures, and fome fubje&ts of architefture. But per- 
haps plates engraved or rather finifhed with the tool, 
particularly with refpe& to the outline, would be bet- 


ter accommodated in fome of thefe-cafes than thofe 


prepared only by fcraping. 

Mr Cochin remarks, at the end of an account he 
has given of Mr Le Blon’s manner, that though this 
ingenious artift confined his method principally to the 
ufe of three colours; yet, fhould this invention be 
again taken up and cultivated, there would be more 
probability of fuccefs in ufing a greater variety : and 
that feveral ‘different kinds might be printed by ene 
plate ; provided they were laid on in their refpetively 
proper places by printing-balls, which fhould be ufed 
for that colour only. His hint might however be 
very greatly improved, by the further affiftance of 
pencils, accommodated to the plates, for laying on the 
colours in the proper parts:—Tor the method of 
taking off mezzotinto prints on glafs, fee Bacx- 
pamting. 

MIASMA, among phyficians, a particular kind of 
-efluvia, by which certain fevers, particularly intermit- 
tents, are produced. ‘ 

MICA; Daze, Talc, Mufcovy-glafs, Glimmer, or 
Git ; a genus of magnefian earths, known by the fol- 
lowing charaéters: 1. They confift of thin flexible 
particles, divifible into plates or leaves, having a fhining 
furface. 2. Thefe leaves or fcales, expofed to the fire, 
lofe their flexibility and become brittle, feparating af- 
terwards into thinner leaves: but ina quick and ftrong 
fire they curl or crumple, which is a ftep towards fu- 
fion ; though it is very-difficult to reduce them into 
oure glafs without addition. 3. They melt eafily with 
bea the microcofmic falt, and alkaline falt ; and, 
by means of the two former falter, may be brought to 
a clear glafs before the blow-pipe. ‘That which con- 
tains iron, however, is more fufible than the uncolour- 
ed earths of this kind. No loofe or friable mica has 
yet been difcovered, but all of an indurated kind. Its 
ipecific gravity, according to Fabroni, is about 3000. 
Kirwan tells us, that the fpecific gravity of this fub- 
ftance, when it contains much iron, is from 2535 to 
xyoce. An hundred parts of the colourlefs kind con- 
tain 38 of filex, 28 of argill, 20 of magnefia, and 14 of 
the moft dephlogifticated calx of iron. Martial mica 
contains alfo 10 or 12 per cent. of a more phlogitti- 
cated calx of iron; whence its various colours are de- 
rived, and a proportionably fmaller quantity of the 
other ingredients, The fpecies are, i 

I, Mica alba, colourlefs or pure micas of which 
there are the following varieties. 1. Mufcovy glafs, 
confifting of large parallel plates, and as tranfparenit as 
glafs, found in Siberia and Sweden. This differs ex- 
ternally from the common talc, in being more foapy 
to the touch. An hundred parts of it contain 50 of 
filex, 45 of mild magnefia, and 5 of argill or clay. 
Venetian talc is white, grey, yellowith, or greenifh, 
It is much more tender and 
brittle than mica, and fo foft that it may be {cratch- 


-ed with the nail. Its fpecific gravity is 2729. 2. Mica 
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fquamofa, compofed of {mall plates, fotind tn Sweden 
and other countries of Europe. 
particles like chaff. 4, Talcum officinale, crumpled 
mica, compofed of crumpled plates. 

If. Mica colorata martialis, coloured and martial glim- 
mer. Of this there are many varieties. 1. Brown and 
femitran{parent, found in Lapland. 2. Confitting. of 
fine and minute feales, of a brown, deep«green, light- 
green, or black colour, found in different parts of Swe- 
den, 3. T'wifted or crumpled glimmer, of a light 
green colour, found alfo in Sweden. 4. Chaffy ptim- 
mer, of a black colour, found in the ftone called horns 
berg, occurring in moft of the Swedifh copper. mines, 
as at Norberg, Flodberg, &c. 5. Cryftallized glim- 
mer, with erect feales, or with hexagonal horizontal 
plates, found alfo in Sweden. 

Mok of thefe ftones are fuppofed abfolutely to res 
fit the fire ; but this is to be underftood only of cer- 
tain degrees of heat, and when they are mixed with 
certain bodies, Cronftedt obferves, however, that they 
may with equal propriety be called witrefcent ; becaufe 
they melt with that degree of heat in which  nei- 
ther quartz nor limeftone are in the fmalleft de- 
gree altered. They are itill more readily melted 
when either naturally or artificiality combined with 
a martial earth. Hence fome ores, though much 
mixed with mica, may be very readily melted; while 


- others, in which the fame. fubftance is mixed with 


quartz, it may be impoffible to melt ; becaufe the mica 
renders the quartz fo compaé& as to prevent it from 
cracking. It does the fame with an ‘apyrous clay, 
which is the reafon why the lapis ollaris refifts the fire 
fo flrongly. ee 
M. Margraaf afferts, that he has obtained Epfom 
falt from tale; and Mr Fabroni informs us, that ia 
decompofing nitre by means of a micaceous fubftance, 
as foon as the acid is diltilled there rifes fome other 
fubftance hitherto unknown at the end of the opera- 
tion: he adds, that on employing aqua regia or marine 
acid to diffolve this fubftance, the yellow colour-which 
refults from the folution fhows that it contains fome 
iron. ‘This laft aflertion is confirmed by M. Monnet, 
who found that phlogifticated alkali and folution of 
galls produce a bluifh colour with that of mica. He 
adds, that its component parts are the fame with thofe 
of afbeftos, excepting only that the latter containg 
more iron, 
Cronftedt informs us, that the martial mica acquires 
a fhining yellow colour in a calcining heat, which has 
induced many to examine it in hopes of finding gold; 
though no metal can be obtained from it except iron, 
which may be diffolved by means. of aqua regia. A 
late German author indeed has pretended, that he pro- 
duced from mica an unknown femimetal which refem- 
bled iron mixed with zinc. He owned, however, that 
he made ufe of a flux compofed of feveral metals, fomé 
of which probably united with the talc, and thus de- 
ceived him. Thetale cubes, which are micaceous bo 
dies of the figure of aluminous cryftels, are much va- 
lued and fought after by fome mineralogifts. They 
are met with in fome parts of Sweden; and when bro- 
ken are found to confift of an iron ore frequently mix- 
ed with a marcafitical copper ore, and are only cover- 
ed witha very thin coat of mica. The broad’and 
tranfparent talc named Mu/covy.gla/s is ‘ufed inftead of 
48 glafés 
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giafs for windows ; and has this advantage above com- 


Mee tan glafs, that it refifts the explofion of cannon. 


Cronftedt thinks that it might be advantageoufly ufed 
for covering houfes. The twilted or crumpled mica, 
found in fome places of Sweden, is manufactured into 
kettles and other veffels, likewife into hearths for 
chimneys; ‘and the powder which falls in the work- 
ing (fays our author) may be mixed with the common 
falt for the diftillation of the muriatie acid.” 
According to M. Magellan, many mineral fubftan- 
ces may have the glittering appearance of tale without 
really belonging to that genus. An artificial produc- 
tion of this kind he happened to obferve in Mr Wedge- 
wood’s work. It was an unexpected refult from vi- 
triol calcined to rednefs, then mixed without being 
wafhed with common falt. It now underwent a fe- 
cond calcination under a muffle, with a heat fomewhat 


ftronger; about the tenth degree of his thermometer. . 


The colour was of a dark purple, and the fhining par- 
ticles fo bright as to fhow their glaffy form, very diffe- 
rent from true mica. 

MICAH, or The Book of Mican,a canonical book 
of the Old Teftament, written by the prophet Micah, 
who isthe feyenth of the twelve lefler prophets. He is 
cited by Jeremiah, and prophefied in the days of Jo- 
tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He cenfures the reign- 
ing vices of Jerufalem and Samaria, and denounces the 
judgments of God againft both kingdoms. He like- 
wife foretels the confufion of the enemies of the Jews, 
the coming of the Meffiah, and the glorious fuccefs of 
his church. 

MICHAEL, or Micuen, (i. e. who is like to 
God 2) The feripture account of Michael is, that he 
was an archangel, who prefided over the Jewith nation, 
as other angels did over the Gentile world, as is evi- 
dent of the kingdoms of Perfia and Greece, (Dan. 
x. 13.); that he had an army of angels under his 
command (Rev. xii. 7.) ; that he fought with the Dra- 
von, or Satan and his angels; and that, contending 
with the Devil, he difputed about the body of Mofes, 
(Jude 9.) As to the combat between Michael and 
the Dragon, fome authors underftand it literally, and 
think it means the expulfion of certain rebellious 


angels, with their head or leader, from the prefence | 


of God. Others take it in a figurative fenfe ; and re- 
fer it, either to the conteft that happened at Rome 
between St Peter and Simon Magus, in which the 


‘apoftle prevailed over the magician, or to thofe violent 


perfecutions under which the church laboured for three 
hundred years, and which happily ceafed when the 
powers of the world became Chriftians. Among the 
commentators who maintain the former opinion is 
Grotius ; and among thofe who take it in a figurative 
fenfe are Hammond and Mede. 

The conteft about the body of Mofes is likewife ta- 
ken both literally and figuratively. Thofe who under- 
ftand it literally are of opinion, that Michael by the 


order of God hid the body of Mofes after his death ; 


and that the Devil endeavoured to difcover it, as a fit 
means to entice the people to idolatry, by a fupertti- 
tious worfhip of his relics. But this difpute is figura- 
tively underftood to be a controverfy about rebuilding 
the temple, and reftoring the fervice of God amoug 
the Jews at Jerufalem ; the Jewifh church being fitly 
mough ftyled the body of Mofes. It is thought by 

ia 
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fome, that this ftory of the conteft between Michael 
and the Devil was taken by St Jude out of an apocry- 
phal book called, The Afumption of Mofes. 

The Romith church celebrates three appearances of 
Michael, of which no mention is made’ in feripture, 
and which have happened, they fay, a long time after 
the age of the apoitles. The firft appearance of this 
archangel was at Coloffe in Phrygia, but at what time 
The fecond isthat of mount Garganus, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the end of the fifth 
century. ‘he third is his appearance to Aubert bi- 
fhop of Avranches, upon a rock called the 7em, 
where at this day is the abbey of St Michael. his 
was about the year 705. ‘The firft of thefe feftivals 
is obferved on the 6th of September, the fecond on 
the 8th of May, and the laf om the 16th of Ofto- 
ber. It has been fuppofed, that it was Michael the 
archangel who conduéted the Ifraelites in their jour- 
ney through the wildernefs, (fee Ex. xxxil. 20, 23, 
and xxxiti. 2.); that it was he who appeared to Mofes 
in the burning bufh ; who appeared to Jofhua in the 
fields of Jericho, and to Gideon and Manoah the father 
of Samfon; and, in a word, to him have been impu- 
ted the greateit part of the moft remarkable appear- 
ances either in the Old or New Teftament. 

MicuHaet AncELo. See ANGELO. 

Mouat Micuazr, one of the moft celebrated flate- 
prifons of France, lies about 20 miles from Granville. 
It isa rock fituated in the middle of the bay of Av- 
ranches ; and is only acceffible at low water. Nature 
has completely fortified one fide, by its craggy and 
almoft perpendicular defcent, which renders it imprac- 
ticable to mount it by any addrefs or courage, how- 
ever confummate. ‘ihe other parts are {urrounded by 
walls fenced with femilunar towers after the Gothic 


manner; but fufficiently ftrong, together with the ad- 


vantage of its fituation, to render it impregnable to 
any attack. At the foot of the mountain begins a 
{treet or town, which winds round its bafe to a confi- 
derable height. Above are chambers where ftate-pri- 
foners are kept, and where there are other buildings 
intended for refidence. On the fummit is ereéted the 
abbey itfelf, occupying a prodigious {pace of ground, 


M ichaely 


S neameell 


and of a ftrength and folidity equal to its enormous . 


fize ; fince it has for many centuries withftood all the 
injuries of the weather, to which it is fo much expo- 
fed. In an apartment, called the Sal de Chavalerie, 
the knights of St Michael ufed to meet in folemncon- 
vocation on important occafions. 
fenders and guardians of this mountain and abbey, as 
thofe of the temple, and of St John of Jerufalem, were 
of the holy fepulchre. The hall in which they met is 
very {pacious, but rude and barbarous. At one end 
is a painting of the archangel, the patron of their or« 
der ; and in this hall Louis XI. firft inftituted and in- 
velted with the infignia of knighthood the chevaliers of 
the crofs of St Michael. . There is a miferable dark 
apartment, or rather dungeon, in which many eminent 
perfons were formerly confined. In the middle of it 
is a cage, compofed of prodigious bars of wood ; and 
the wicket which gives entrance into itis 10 or 12 
inches in thicknefs. The infide of it comprifes about 
12 or 14 feet {quare, and it is nearly 20 in height. To- 
wards the latter end of the laft century, a certain newf- 
writer in Holland, who had prefumed to print fome 


wely 


They were the de-_ 


Wiichael. very fevere and 


M IC 
farcaftic refletions en Madame de 
Mainténon, was confined in this place. Some months 
after his publication, he was induced, by a perfon fent 
exprefsly for that purpofe, to make a tour into French 
Flanders. ‘he moment he had quitted the Dutch ter- 
ritores, he was put under arreft; and immediately, by 
his majefly’s exprefs command, condutted to Mount 
Michael, where he was fhutup in this cage. Here he 
lived upwards of 23 years; and here he at length ex- 
pired. During the long nights of winter, no candle 
er fire was allowed him. He was not permitted to 
have any book. He faw no human face, except the 
gaoler, who came once every day to prefent him, 
through a hole in the wicket, with his little portion of 
bread and wine. No inftrument was given him with 
which he could deftroy himfelf: but he found means 
at length to draw out a nail from the wood, with 
which he engraved, or cut on the bars of his cage, 
certain fleurs de lis and armorial hearings, which form- 
ed his only employment and recreation. They are 
very curioufiy performed confidering the rudenefs of 


-his tool. 


The fubterraneous chambers in this mountain’ are 
faid to be fo numerous, that the gaolers themfelves do 
not know them. ‘There are certain dungeons called 
aubliettes, into which they were accuftomed anciently 
to let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes: 
thc provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of wine, and then they were totally forgotten, and left 
to pertfh by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. 
This punifhment, however, has not been infliéted by 
any king in the laft or prefent century. 

Here alfo is a remarkable chamber, in one corner 
of which is a kind of window: between this and the 
wall of the building is a very deep fpace, of near 100 
feet perpendicular, at the bottom of which is another 
window opening to the fea. Itis called the Hole of 
Montgomeri; and the hiftory of it is as follows: In 
the year 1559, Henry H. king of France was unfor- 
tunately killed at a tournament by the count de Mont- 
gomerit. He was a Huguenot; and having efcaped 
the matfacre of Paris, made head againft the royal 
forces in Normandy, fupported by queen Elizabeth 
with arms and money. Being driven from his fortrefles 
in thefe parts, he retired to a rock called the Tombe- 
laine. This is another fimilar to Mount Michael ; only 
three quarters of a. league from it, and of nearly equal 
dimenfions. At that time there was a caltle upon it, 
which has fince been demolifhed, and of which {carce 
any veftiges now remain. From this fortrefs, accef- 
fible only at low-water, he continually made excurfions, 
and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to attack 
him. He coined money, laid all the adjacent country 
under contribution, and rendered himfelf univerfally 
dreaded. Defirous, however, to furprife Mount Mi- 
chael, he found means to engage one of the monks re- 
fident.in the abbey 5 who promifed to give him the fig- 
nal for his enterprife by difplaying a handkerchief. 
The monk having made the fignal, betrayed him, and 
armed all his affociates, who waited Montgomeri’s ar- 
rival. The chieftain came, attended by. so chofen fol- 
diers, all defperate, and capable of any attempt. They 
crofled the fand ; and having placed their fcaling-lad- 
ders, mounted one by one. As they came to the top, 


they were difpatched, each in turn, without noife. 
Montgomeri, who followed lait, difcovered the per- 
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‘bifhop of Avranches named St Aubert. 
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fidy, and efeaped with only two of his men, with whom 
he regained the Tombelaine. They preferve with great 
care the ladders and grappling irons ufed on this oc- 
cafion. The count was at lat befieged and taken _pri- 
foner by the marefhal de Matignon, in 1574, at Dom: 
front, in Normandy; and Catharine de Medicis, who 
hated him for having been, though innocently, the 


eaufe of her hufband’s death, caufed him to be imme: 


diately executed. 

The church of Mount Michael is a great curiofity. 
It ftands on nine pillars of moft enormous dimenfions, 
built on the folid rock. ,Each of them appears to be 
about 25 feet in circumference : befides thefe, there are 
two others much inferior in fize, on which the centre 
of the church refts, and over which is the tower. The 
following is the legendary account of the origin of this 
church: In the reign of Childebert [I. there was a 
To this holy 
man the archangel Michael was pleafed to appear one 
night, and ordered him to go to this rock to build a 
church, -St Aubert treated this as a dream; upon 
which the angel appeared a fecond time ; and being itill 
difobeyed, he returned a third time, when, by way of 
imprinting his command upon the faint’s memory, he 
made a hole in his fkull, by touching it with his thumb. 
The ficull is ftill preferved in the treafury of the church. 
It Is inclofed in a little fhrine of gold, anda cryftal, 
which opens over the orifice, admits the gratification 
of curiolity by the minuteft examination of it. The 
hole is of a fize and fhape proportionable to the thumb 
faid to have produced it ; but it is impoffible to deter: 
mine whether it has been really made by a knife or 
any other way. It is not to be {uppofed that the faint 
would forget fuch a fenfible mark of. the angel’s dif. 
pleafure ; he therefore immediately repaired to the 
rock, and conilruéted a fmall church, as he had been 
commanded. Here, however, true hiftory fupplies the 
place of fable; and informs us, that it was in 966 
when -Richard the fecond duke of Normandy began to 
build the abbey. It was completed about the year 
1070, under William the Conqueror, though many 
other additions were made by fucceeding abbots. 

In the treafury of the church are innumerable other 
relics ; among which fome few have a real-and intrin- 
fic value. There isa fine head of Charles VI. of France, 
cut ina cryftal, and the reprefentation of a cockle-thell 
in gold, weighing many pounds, given by Richerd II. 
duke of Normandy, when he founded the abbey. There 
is an arm faid to belong to St Richard king of Eng- 
land; but who this faint was it mult be very difficult 
to determine. 

St MICHAEL’S; a borough town of Cornwal, 
between St Columb and Truro, 247 miles from Lon: 
don. . Though one of the oldeft boroughs in the coun- 
ty by prefcription, and of great note in the Saxons 
time, it isa mean hamlet in the parithes of Newland 
and St Eenidore ; yet it is governed by a portreeve, 
yeatly chofen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out 
of the fix chief tenants, called deputy lords of the 
manor, becaufe they hold lands in the borough. Here 
is no market, but two fairs. A court-leet is held 
here twice a year. This place was formerly called 
Modifhole, and afterwards Michel. Its lift of meme 
bers begins in the 6th of Edward VI. 

_ St Micuasi’s Mount, in the county of Cornwal, 
in the corner of Mount’s-Bay, is a very high rock, 
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The town here was 
burnt by the French in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
At the bottom of this mount, in digging for tin, there 
have been found fpear-heads, battle axes, and {words, 
of brafs, all wrapt up in linen. The county is .con- 
tracted here into a fort of ifthmus, fo that it is {carce 
four miles between the Channel and the Severn fea.— 
There have been large trees driven in by the fea be- 
tween this mount and Penzance. 

MICHAELIS (John David), a celebrated biblical 
critic, and author of many efteeined works, was the 
eldeft fon of Dr Chriftian Benedi&t Michaelis, profeffor 
in the univerfity of Halle in Lower Saxony, and was 
born-at that place Feb. 27. 1717. His father devoted 
him at an early age.to an academical life ; and with 
that view he recéived the firft part of his education in 
a celebrated Pruffian feminary, called the Orphan-hou/e, 
at Glanche, in the neighbourhood of his native place. 
He commenced his academical career at Halle in 1733, 
and took his mafter’s degree in the faculty of philo- 
fophy in 1739. In’1741 he made an excurfion to this 
country, where his fuperior knowledge of the oriental 
languages, which was confiderably increafed by his in- 
defatigable refearches in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, ihtroduced him to the acquaintance, and gained 
him the efteem, of our firft literary charaéters; with 
feveral of whom, and particularly bifhop Lowth, he 
was in correfpondence for many years. On his return 
to Halle, after an abfence of fifteen mgnths, he began 
to read le@ures on the hiftorical books of the Old i’e- 
ftament, which he continued after his removal to Got- 
tingen in 1745. In.1746 he was appointed profeffor 
extraordinary, and foon after profeflor of philofophy, 
in that univerfity. The next year he obtained a place 
af fecretary to the royal fociety there, of which he 


was dire&or in 1761, and was foon afterwards made > 


Aulic counfellor by the court of Hanover. In 1764 
his diftinguifhed talents, but chiefly a publication rela- 
tive to a journey to Arabia, which was undertaken by 
feveral literary men, at the expence of the king of 
Denmark, in confequence of his application by means 
of Count Bernfdorff, procured him the honour of be- 
ing chofen a cdrrefpondent, and afterwards foreign 
member, of the academy of infcriptions at Paris, of 
whom the inftitution admitted only eight ; and in the 
fame year he became a member of the fociety of Haar- 
iem. In 1775, Count Hopkin, who eighteen years 


before had prohibited the ule of his writings at Upfal,. 


when he was chancellor of that univerfity, prevailed 
upon the king of Sweden to confer on him the order 
et the polar ftar, as a national compenfation. In 1786 
he was raifed to the diftinguifhed rank of privy coun- 


fellor of juftice by the court of Hanover ; and in 1788. 
received his laft literary honour, by being unanimouf-" 


ly eleGted a fellow of the royal fociety of London.— 
His great critical knowledge of the Hebrew language,, 
which he difplayed ina new tranflation of the Bible, 
and in other works, raifed him to a degree of eminence 
aimoft unknown before in Germany ; and his indefa- 
tigable labours were only equalled by his defire of 
eommunicating the knowledge he acquired to the nu- 
merous ftudents of all countries who frequented his ad- 
imirable leGtures, which he continued to deliver on va- 
rious parts of the facred writings in half-yearly courfes, 
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and on the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages, Michaels 
mas, 


Mickle. 


to the laft year of his life. He was profeflor in the 
univerfity of Gottingen forty-five years, and, during 
that long period, he filled the chair with dignity, cre- 
dit, and ufefulnefs. He died OGtober 22. 1791, aged 
74. He is faid to have left behind him feveral valu- 
able MSS. Of the works that were publifhed during 
his life-time, and which are very numerous, a cata- 
logue, in the order of their publication, is given it. 
the Gentiemon’s Magazine for March 1792. 


MICHAELMAS, or Fea/f of St Micuant and all’ 


Angels, a feftival of the Chriltian church, obferved on 
the 2¢th of September. See Micuaeu. 
MICKLE (William Julius), the celebrated tranf- 


lator of the Lufiad, was the fon of the reverend Alex- 


ander Mickle a Scottith clergyman, who had formerly 
been a diffenting minifter in London, an affiftant to the 
reverend Dr Watts,’ and one of the tranflators of: 
Bayle’s DiGtionary. ‘This gentleman having refided 
a few years in London, was prefynted to the churcly 
of Langholm near Kelfo in Scotland, where he.mar- 
ried; and our author was one of the younger fons, 
He was born about the year 1735, and was educated 
by his father. In his early years his paffion for poetry 
frequently difcovered itfelf; though till the age of 13 
he did not fhow any particular attachment to books. 
At that.time having accidentally met with Spencer's 
Fairy Queen, he became enamoured of his manni+ of 
writing, and inflantly began to imitate him, Atter 
the death of his father, he came to Edinburgh to refide. 
with an uncle who was a brewer there, and who ad- 
mitted him into a fhare of his bufinefs ; but not being: 
qualified to fucceed in this line, he went to London 
about the time of the conclufion of the war: which be- 
gan in 1755, with a view to procure a commiffion in. 
the marine fervice. Here he was difappointed ; but 
introduced himfelf to the firft Lord Lyttelton, to. 
whom he fent one of his poems. From his lordthip,. 
however, he received no other favour than being ad- 
mitted to feveral interviews,.‘and encouraged to. perfe- 
vere in his poetical plans. 

So clofely did oar author cultivate the ftudy of the: 
mufes, that before he was 18 years of age he had writ- 
ten two tragedies and half an epic poem; but allthefe 
were committed to the flames. The firlt of his poems. 
which appeared in print was publifhed in one of the 
Edinburgh magazines, and intitled, “ On paffing thro’ 
the Parliament Clofe of Edinburgh at Midnight.” 
This was afterwards inferted in. A Collection of Oris 
ginal Poems by a Scotch gentleman, Vol. II. p. 137. 

From the time of Mr Mickle’s arrival at London. 
till the year 1765, it is not known how he employed’ 
his time, though it is probable that he was employed: 
in fome branch of the printing bufinefs; and in 1/65 he: 
engaged himfelf as.correétor to the Clarendon prefs. 
This year he publifhed the poem which firlt brought: 
him into notice, intitled, “ Pollio, an Elegiac Ode,. 
written in the Wood near R——— (Roflin) Caftle,” 
4to. This was an elegy written on. the death of his, 
brother ; which, previous to its publication, had been 
fhown to Lord Lyttelton, and received fome correc- 
tions from him. ‘lhe latter, in an epiftle to the au- 
thor, {poke of it as equal to any thing of the kind in. 
our language. In 1767 he publithed a poem called 
% The Concubine, in two Cantos, after the manner of 
ny 3. Speacer,”* 
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ter to Mr Harwood, wherein fome of his evafive 
Gloffes, falfe Tranflations, and blundering Criticifms, 
in fupport of the Arian Herefy, contained in his Li- 
teral { ranflation of the New Teftament, are pointed out 
and confuted,’’ 8vo: and next year he publifhed ‘* Ma- 
ry Queen of Scots, an Elegy ;”’ * Hengift and Mary, 
a Ballad;” and “ Knowledge, an Ode ;” in Pearch’s 
ColleGtion of Poems. In. 1770 he publifhed “ Vole 
taire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deiftical Con- 
troverfy,” 8vo. The Elegy on Mary had been fub- 
mitted to the judgment of Lord Lyttelton, who de- 
clined to criticife it, not for its deficiency in poetical 
merit, but from thinking differently from the author 
concerning that unfortunate princes. 

About this time: Mr Mickle was a frequent. writer 
in the Whitehall Evening Poi; but a more important 
work now engaged hisatention. When no more than 
17 years of age he had read Caltara’s tranflation of 
the Lufiad of Camoens into French, and then pro- 
jected the defign of giving an Englifh tranflation of it. 
From this, however, he was prevented by various avo- 
cations till the year 1771, when he publiflred the firft 
book asa {pecimen: and having prepared himfelf by 
acquiring fome knowledge of the Portuguefe language, 
he determined to apply himfelf entirely to this work. 
With this view he quitted his refidence at Oxford, and 
went to a farm-houfe at Foreft-hill, where he purfued 
his defign with unremitting affiduity tillthe year 1775, 
when the work was entirely finifhed. 

During the time that Mr Mickle was engaged in 
this work, he fubfifted entirely by his employment as 
corrector of the prefs; and on his quitting that em- 
ployment he had only the fubfcriptions he received 
for his tranflation to fupport him. Notwithftanding 
thefe difficulties, he adhered fleadily to the plan he 
had laid down, and completed it in about five years. 

When his work was finithed, Mr Mickle applied to 
a perfon of great rank, with whom his family had been 
connected, for permiffion to dedicate it to him. Per- 
miffion was granted, and his patron honoured him with 
a very polite ‘letter; but after receiving a copy, for 
which an extraordinary price was paid for the binding, 
he did not think proper to take any notice of the au- 
thor. At laf a gentleman of high rank in the poli- 
tical world,.a firm friend to the author, and who af- 
terwards took him under his protection, waited on the 
patron, and heard him declare that he had not read 
the work, but that it had been reprefented not to have 
the merit it was at firft faid to poffels. The applaufe 
with which the work was received,. however, foon ba- 
nifhed from the author’s mind thofe difagreeable fen- 
fations which had-been occafigned by the contemptu- 
gus negle€t-of his patron, as well as fome fevere cri- 
ticifms which had been circulated concerning it. A 
fecond edition was prepared in 1778, with a plate 
prefixed to it, executed by the celebrated: artift Mor- 


timer; on whom Mr Mickle wrote an epitaph in 1779, 


This year alfo he publifhed a pamplet, intitled, “© A 
Candid Examination of the Reafons for depriving the 
Eaft India Company of its-Charter, contained in The 
Hiftory and Management of the Eaft India Company 
from its Commencement to the Prefent Time; together 


with fome Strictures on the Self-ContradiGions and 
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kle.! Spencer,’ 4to ; and in 1769 he publifhed, * A Let- 
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Hiftorical Errors of Dr Adam Smith, in his Reafons Mickle 


this time fome of his friends thought of recommend- 


ing him to the king as deferving of a penfion; but \ee-y—am 


this f{cheme was never put in execution. Dr Lowth, 
bifhop of London, won!d have put him into orders, 
and provided for him in the church; but this was not 
agreeable to our author’s difpofition. While he was 
meditating a publication of all his poems, in which he 
would moft probably have found his account, he was 
appointed fecretary to Commodore Johnftone, who 
had lately obtained the command of the Romney man 
of war. In November 1779 he arrived at Lifbon, and 
was named by his patron joint agent for the prizes: 
which were taken. In this capital and its neighbour- 
hood he refided more than fix months, being every 
where received with every mark of politenefs and at- 
tention; and during this period he compofed his poem: 
called « Almada Hill,’ which in 1781 was publifhed 
in quarto. He colle&ted alfo many particulars con~ 
cerning the manners of the Portuguefe, which he in-- 
tended alfo to have publifhed. During his ftay at 
Lifbon the royal academy was opened; and Mr Mickle, 
who was prefent at the ceremony of its commencementy. 
had the honour to be admitted a member under the 
prefidency of Don John of Braganza duke of La 
foens. His prefence being thought neceflary in Eng- 
land to attend to the proceedings of the courts of law 
refpecting the condemnation of fome of the prizes, he 
did not accompany the commodore in his laft expedi- 
tion, nor did he go any more to fea. In 1782 he pub- 
lifhed ‘¢ The Prophecy ef Queen Emma, an ancient: 
Ballad lately difcovered, written by Johannes 'Turgot- 
tus, prior of Durham, in the reign of William Rufuss. 
to which is added by the Editor, an Account of the 
Difcovery, and Hints towards a Vindication of the 


- Authentiaity, of the Poems of Offian and Rowley,’?’ 


8vo. 

In June this year Mr Mickle married Mifs Tomkins,. 
daughter of the perfon with whom he refided at Fo-- 
reft-hill, while engaged in tranflating the Lufiad. Ha- 
ving received fome fortune with this lady, as well as: 
made fome money himfelf when in the fervice of Com- 
modore Johnftone, he now enjoyed a comfortable in-- 
dependence. Having fixed his refidence at Wheatley 
in Oxfordfhire, he devoted his time to the revifion of” 
his poetical works, which he propofed to publifh by 
fub{cription; but the plan-has not yet been carried in- 
to execution. The laft feven-years of his life were- 
employed in writing for the European Magazine. 
The Fragments of Leo, and fome of the moft ap- 
proved reviews. of books, in that performance, were of © 
his produ€tion. He died after a fhort illnefs on the- 
25th of OGober 1788 at Wheatley, leaving one fon: 
behind him. His poetry poffefies much. beauty, va- 
riety, harmony of numbers, and vigour of imagination :- 
his life was without reproach; his foibles were few- 
and in offenive; his virtues many-; and. his genius. 
very confiderable. 

MICROCOSM, a Greek-term fignifying the Jittle- 
world; ufed*by fome for man, as being fuppofed ans 
epitome of the univerfe or great world. 

MICROCQSMIC acip, -Sce PaospHorus (43- 
cid of), 


“for the Abolition of the faid Company,” 4to. About “se 


mic: 
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MICROGRAPHY, the defeription of obje@s too that purpofe ; arid he counted, by a pendulum-clock, Micts 
M, minute to be viewed without the affiltance of a micro- beating feconds, the time that elapfed in its paflage tf 

deo feope. See Microscopic Objeds. from one wire to another, which gave him the number 
teeny MICROMETER, an inftrument, by the help of of the minutes and feconds of a degree contained be- 


"Mitrogra- 
phy, 


which the apparent magnitudes of objeéts viewed thro’ 
telefcopes or microfcopes are meafured with great ex- 
acinefs. 

I. The firft rELEscorre micrometers were only me- 
chanical contrivances for meafuring the image of an 
ebject in the focus of the objeét-glafs, Before thefe 
contrivances were thought of, aftronomers were accu- 
{tomed to meafure the field of view in each of their 
telefcopes, by obferving how much of the moon they 
could fee through it, the femidiameter being reckoned 
at 15 or 16 minutes; and other diftances were efti- 
mated by the eye, comparing them with the field of 
view Mr Gafcoigne, an Englith gentleman, however, 
fell upon a much more exaét method, and had a Trea- 
tife on Optics prepared for the prefs; but he was kill- 
ed during the civil wars in the fervice of Charles I. 
and his manufcript wes never found, His inftrument, 
however, fell into the hands of Mr R ‘Townly, who 
fays, that by the help of it he could mark above 
40,000 divifions in a foot. 

Mr Gafcoigne’s inftrument being fhown to Dr 
Hooke, he gave a drawing and defcription of it, and 
propofed feveral improvements in it, which may be 
feen in Phil. Tranf. abr. Vol. 1. p 217. Mr Gafcoigne 
divided the image of an object, in the focus of the ob- 
ject-glafs, by the approach of two pieces of metal 
ground to avery fine edge, in the place of which Dr 
Hooke would fubititute two fine hairs ftretched paral- 
lel to one another. Two other methods of Dr Hooke’s, 
different from this, are defcribed in’ his Pofthumous 
Werks, p.497, 498. An account of feveral curious 
obfervations that Mr Gafcoigne made by the help of 
his micrometer, particularly in the menfuration of the 
diameters of the moon and other planets, may be feen 
in the Phil. Tranf. Vol. KLVIIL. p. 19>. 

Mr Huygens, as appears by his Syftem of Saturn, 
publifhed in 1659, ufed to meafure the apparent dia- 
meters of the planets, or any {mall angles, by firft mea+ 
furing the quantity of the field of view in his telefcope; 
which, he fays, is beft done by obferving the time 
which a flartakes up impafling over it, and then prepa- 
ting two or three long and flender brafs plates, of va- 
rious breadths, the fides of which were very ftraight, 
and converging toa fmall angle. In making ufe of 
thefe pieces of brafs, he made them flide in two flits, 
that were made in the fides of the tubes oppofite to the 
place of the image, and obferved in what place it juft 
covered the diameter of any planet, or any fmiall di- 
ftance that he wanted to meafure. It was obferved, 
however, by Sir Ifaac Newton, that the diameters of 
planets, meafured in this manner, will be larger than 
they fhould be, as all lucid objeéts appear to be. when 
they are viewed upon dark ones. 

In the Ephemerides of the Marquis of Malvafia, 
publifhed in 1662, it appears that he had a method of 
meafuring {mall diftances between fixed ftars and the 
diameters of the planets, and alfo of taking accurate 
draughts of the {pots of the moon ; and this was by a 
net of filver wire, fixed in the common focus of the 
object and eye-glafs. He alfo contrived to make one of 
two itars to pafs along the threads of this net, by turn- 


ing it, or the telefcope, as much as was neceflary for 


tween the intervals of the wires of his net, with refpec& 
to the focal length of his telefcope. 

In 1666, Meffrs Azout and Picard publifhed a de- 
{cription of a micrometer, which was nearly the fame 
with that of the Marquis of Malvafia, excepting the 
method of dividing it, which they performed with more 
exaCtnefs by a fcrew. In fome cafes they ufed threads 
of filk, as being finer than filver wires. Dechales alfo 
recommends a micrometer confifting of fine wires, or 
filken threads, the diftances of which were exatily 
known, difpofed in the form of a net, as peculiarly 
convenient for taking a map of the moon. 

M. de la Hire fays, that there is no method more 
fimple or commodious for obferving the digits of an 
eclipfe than a net in the focus of the telefcope: Thefe, 
he fays, were generally made of filken threads; and 
that for this particular purpofe fix concentric circles 
had alfo been made ufe of, drawn upon oiled paper ; 
but he advifes to draw the circles on very thin pieces 
of glafs with the point of a diamond. He alfo gives 
feveral particular direGtions to affift perfons in the ufe 
of them. In another memoir he thows a method of 
making ufe of the fame net for all eclipfes, by ufing 
a telefcope with two object-glaffes, and placing them 
at different diftances from one another. 

Different Confirudions of Mitromeiers. The firtt we 


fhall defcribe is that by Mr Huygens. Let ABCD C 


be a fection of the telefcope at the principal focus of 
the obje@t-glafs, or where the wires are fituated, which 
are placed in a fhort tube containing the cye-glafs, and 
may be turned into any pofition by turning that tube; 
mn isa fine wire extended over its centre ; vw, xy, 
are two itraight sh 

well defined, and perpendicular to mn; ww is fixed, 
and xy moves parallel to it by means of a fcrew, which 
carries two indexes over a graduated plate, to fhow 
the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution 
which it makes. Now to metifure any angle, we mutt 
firft afcertain the number of revolutions and paits of 
a revolution correfponding to fome known angle, 
which may be thus done: ft, Bring the inner edges 
of the plates exa€tly to coincide, and fet each index 
to oj turn the fcrew, and feparate the plates to any 


diftance 3; and obferve the time a ftar m is in pafling , 


along the wire ma from one plate to the other: for 
that time, turned into minutes and feconds of a de- 
gree, will be the angle an{wering to the number of re- 
volutions, or the angle correfponding to the diftance. 
Thus, if d=tof. of the ftar’s declination, we have 


-15'dm, the angle correfponding to this diftance; and 


hence, by proportion, we find the angle an{wering to’ 
any other. 2dl/y, Set up an object of a known diame- 
ter, or two objecis at a given diftance, and turn the 
{crew till the edges of the plates become tangents to 
the objet, or till their opening jult takes in the di- 
ftance of the two objeéts upon: the wire mn; then 
from the diameter, or diftance of the two objects 
from each other, and their diftance from the glafs, 
calculate the angle, and obferve the number of revolu- 
tions and parts correfponding. 3d/y, Take the dia- 
meter of the fun on any day, by making the edges of 
che plates tangents to the oppofite limbs, and bine 
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lates whofe edges are parallel and_ 
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from the nautical almanac, what is his diameter on- 


that day. Here it will be beft to take the upper and 
lower limbs of the fun when on the meridian, as he has 
then no motion perpendicular to the horizon. If the 
edges do not coincide when the indexes ftand at o, 
we muft allow for the error. Inftead of making a pro- 
portion, it is better to have a table calculated to fhow 
the angle correfponding to every revolution and parts 
of arevolution. Butthe obferver muft remember, that 
when the micrometer 1s fixed to telefcopes of different 
focal lengths, a new table muft be made. The whole 
fyftem of wires is turned about in its own plane, by 
turning the eye-tube round. with a hand, and by 


that means the wire mm can be thrown into any pofi- 


tion, and confequently angles in any pofition may be 
meafured.” Dr Bradley added a {mall motion by a 
rack and pinion to fet the.wires more accurately in any 
pofition. 

Inftead of two plates, two wires were afterwards 
put; and Sir Ifaac Newton obferved. that the diame- 
ters of the planets meafured by the plates were fome- 
what bigger than they ought, as appeared by compa- 
ring Mr Huygens’s meafures with others taken with the 
wires; and alfo by comparing the diameter of mercu- 
ry obferved in and out of the fun’s difk, the latter 
being the greateft. Dark obje&s on bright ones ap- 
pear lefs, and light objects on dark ones appear greater, 
than if they were equally bright ; owing, perhaps, to 
the brighter image on the retina diffufing itfelf into the 
darker: and the bright image of the planet being in- 
tercepted by the plates, the faint diffufed light becomes 
more fenfible, and is miftaken for the cdge of the pla- 
net. 

But the’ micrometer, as now contrived, is of ufe, 
not only to find the angular diftance of bodies in 
the field of view at the fame time, bit alfo of thofe 
which, when the telefcope is fixed, pafs through the 
field of view fucceflively ; by which means we can find 
the difference of their right afcenfions and declinations, 
Let Aa, Bd, Cc, be three parallel and equidittant 
wires, the middle one bifeGting the field of view; 
HOR a fixed wire perpendicular to them pafling 
through the centre of the field; and Ff, Gg, two 
wires parallel to it, each moveable by a micro- 
meter fcrew, as before, fo that they can be brought 
up to HOR, or a little beyond.. Then to find 
the angular diftance of two objects, bring them very 
near to Bd, and in aline parallel to it, by turning 
about the wires, and bring one upon HOR, and by the 
micrometer fcrew make F for Gg pafs through the 
other; then turn the fcrew till that wire coincides 
with HOR, and the arc which the index has pafled 
over fhows their angular diftance. Ifthe objetis be 
further remote than you can carry the diftance of one 
of the wires Ff, Gg, from HOR, then bring one 
object to Ff and the other to Gg; and tura each 
micrometer. fcrew till they meet, and the fum of the 
arcs pafled ever by each index gives their angular di- 
flance. If the objeéts be two ftars, and one of them 
be made to run along H OR, or either of the move- 
able wires as occafion may require, the motion of the 
other will be parallel to thefe wires, and their differ- 
ence of declinations may be obferved with great exact- 
ac{s.; but in taking any other diftances, the motion 
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of the ftars being oblique to them, it is not quite fo Micremes 
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eafy to get them parallel to Bd; becaufe if one ftar 
be brought near, and the gye be applied to the other 
to adjuft the wires to it, the former ftar will have got- 
ten a little away from the wire.: Dr Bradley, in his 
account of the ufe of this micrometer, publifhed by 
Dr Mafkeleyne in the Philofophical Tranfanétions 
for 1772, thinks the beft way is to move the eye back- 
wards and forwards as quick as_poffible ; but it feems 
to me to be beft to fix the eye at fome point between,. 
by which means it takes in both at once fufficiently 
well defined to compare them with BJ. In finding 
the difference of declinations, if both bodies do not 
come into the field of view at the fame time, make 
one run along the wire HOR, as before, and fix the 
telef{cope and wait till the ether comes in, and thea 
adjuft one of the moveable wires to it, and bring it up- 
to HOR, and the index gives the difference of their 
declinations. ‘The difference of time between the paf- 
{age of the ftar at either of the crofs moveable wires, 
and the tranfit of the other ftar over the crols fixed: 
wire (which reprefents a meridian), turned into de- 
grees and minutes, will give the difference of right 
afcenfion. ‘The ftar has been here fuppofed to be bi- 
{ected by the wire; but if the wire be a tangent to it, 
allowance muft be made for the breadth of the wire, 
provided the adjuflment be made for the coinci- 
dence of the wires. In obferving the diameters of the 
fun, moon, or planets, it may perhaps be moft con- 
venient to make ufe of the outer edges of the wires, 
becaufe they appear moft diftin&: when quite within 
the limb: but if there fhould be any fenfible infleGion 
of the rays of light in pafling by the wires, it will be 
beft avoided by ufing the inner edge of one wire and 
the outward edge of the other; for by that means. 
the inflection at both limbs will be the fame » AY ». 
and therefore there will be no alteration of the rela- 
tive pofition of the rays paffing by each wire. And 
it will be convenient in the micrometer to note at what 
divifion the index flands when. the moveable wire co- 


incides with H O R; for then you need not bring the 


wire when a ftar is upon it up to HOR, only reckon 
from the divifion at which the index then ftands to the 
above divifion. 

With a micrometer: therefore thus adapted to a te- 
lefcope, Mr Servington Savery of Exeter propofed 
anew-way of meafuring the difference between the 
greateft and. leaft apparent diameters of the fun, al- 
though the whole of the fun was not vifible in the field; 
of view atonce. The method we fhall briefly defcribe, 
Place two object-glaffes inftead of one, fo as to form 
two images whofe limbs fhall be at a {mall diftance 
from each other ; or inflead of two perfec lenfes, he 
propofed to cut a ‘ingle lens into four parts of equal. 
breadths by parallel lines, and to place the two feg- 
ments with their ftraight fides again{l each other, or 
the two middle frufrums with their oppofite edges 
together; in either cafe, the two parts which before 
had.a common centre and axis, have now their centres 
and axes {eparated, and confequently two images will. 
be formed as before by two perfeét lenfes. Another 
method in refleGtors was to cut the large concave re- 


fleCtor through the centre, and by a contrivance to. 
turn up the outer edges whilft the ftraight ones ree. 
mained 


ter. 


ter. 
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parts became ached, and formed two images. ‘T'wo 
images being formed in t'is manner, he propofed to 
meafure the diftance between the limbs when the dia- 
meters of the fun were the greateft and leaft, the dif- 
ference of which would be the difference of the diames 
ters required. ‘Fhus far we are indebted to Mr Sa- 
very for the idea of forming two images ; and the ad- 
mirable ufes to which it was afterwards applied, we 
fhall next proceed to defcribe. 

‘The divided objeét-glafs micrometer, a3 now made, 
was contrived by the late Mr John Dollond, and by 
him adapted to the objedt-end of a Ape ita releleope) 
and has been fince by the prefent Mr P. Dollond his fon 
applied with equal advantage to the end of anachromatic 
telefcope. T'he principle is this: The obje@-glafs is 
divided into two fegments in a line drawn through the 
centre ; each fegment is fixed in a feparate frame of 
brafs, which is moveable, fo that. the centres of the 
two fegments may be brought together by a handle 
for that purpofe, and thereby form one image of an 
obje&t ; but when feparated they will form two ima- 
ges, lying in a line paffing through the centre of each 
ferment ; and singe cae the motion of each image 
will be parallel to that line, which can be thrown hot 
any pofition by the contrivance of another handle to 
turn the glafs about in its own plane. The brafs-work 
carries a vernier to meafure the diftance of the centres 
of the two fegments. Now let E and H be the cen- 
tres of the two fegments, F their principal focus, and 
P Q two diftant objects in FE, FH, produced, or the 
oppolite limbs of the fame objea PBQD;; then the 
images of P and Q, formed by each fegment, or the 


images of the opanite limbs of the objedt PBQD, 


coincide at I’: hence two images mz’, nxF of that 
ob ~t are formed, whofe limbs are in contact; there- 
fore the angular diftance of the points P and Q is the 
fame as the angle which the diftance EH fubtends at 
F, which, as the angles fuppofed to be meafured are 
very f{mall, will vary as EH extremely nearly ; ; and 
confequently if the ie correfponding to one inter- 
val of the centres of the fegments be known, the 

angle correfponding to any other will be found by pro- 
portion. Now to find she interval for fome one angle, 

N? 218. 


(a) If the objeé&t be not a diftant one, let be the principal focus; then Ff: FG: 
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‘Miereme--mained fixed; by which means the axis of the two 


Mo La 


take the horizontal diameter of the fun on any day, mie 


by feparating the images till the contrary limbs coin- 
cide, and read off by the vernier the interval of their 
centres, and look into the nautical almanac for the di- 
ameter of the fun on that day, and you have the cor- 
refponding angle. Or if greater exactnefs be requiryd 
than from taking the angle in proportion to the diftan- 
ces of their centres, we. may proceed thus :—Draw 
FG perpendicular to EH, which therefore bifedts it ; 
then one half EH, or EG, is the tangent of half éhe 
angle EFH; See, half the diftance on their centres : 
tangent of half the angle correfponding to that diftance 
:: half any other diftance of the centres : tangent of 
half-the correfponding angle (a). 

Hence the method of meafuring fmall angles iy 
manifeit ; for we confider P, Q. either as two ob- 
jects white’ images are brought together by feparating 
the two fegments, or as the oppofite limbs of one ob- 
ject PBQA, whole images, formed by the two Kee 
ments E, H, tonch at F: in the Rik cafe, Ert 
gives the angular diftance of the two obje&ts ; and in* 
the latter, it gives the angle under which the diamete¢ 
of the object appears. ” Hence, to find the angular 
diftance of two objects, feparate the fegments till the 
two images which approach (3) each other coincide ; 
and to ind the diameter of an object, feparate the 
fegments till the contrary limbs of the images touch 
each other, and read off the diftance of the centres 
of the fegment from the vernier (c), and find the 
angle as dire€ted in the laft article. From hence 
appears one great fuperiority in this above the wire 
micrometer ; as, with this, any diameter of an ob» 
ject may be meafured with the fame eafe and accu. 
racy; whereas wich that we cannot with accuracy 
meafvre any diameter, except that which is at right 
angles to its apparent motion. 

But, befides thefe two ufesto which the inftrument 
feems fo well adapted, Dr Mafkelyne has fhown, ia 
the Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1771, 
how it may be applied to find the difference of right 
afcenfions and declinations. For this purpofe, two 
wires at right angles to each other, bifeCting the field 

of view, mit be placed in the principal Pica of the 
eye-glafs, and moveable about th their own plane.— 


Let 


>FG:FK (FG 


being produced to meet a line joining the apparent places of the two objects P, Q ), .-. dividendo, fier FG 


: GK : FK, and alternando, (G: GK :: 


FG 3 Fh: 
therefore the angle fubtended by EH a at f = the angle fubtended by PQ at G; 


1 Ue & PQ- 
fG GK? 
and confequently, as fG is 


: (by fimilar triangles) EH : PQ, hence 


conttant, the angle meafured at G is, in this cafe atte in pr oportion to EH. The inftrument is not adapted 


to meafure the angular diftance of bodies, one of which ‘is near arid the other at a diftance, becaufe their 
images would not be formed together. 


(B B) Betides thefe two images, there will be two others receding from each other, for each fegment gives 


an amage of each objeét. 


(c) To determine whether there be any error of adjuftment of the micrometer fcale, meafure the.dia- 


see of any fmall well defined object, as Jupiter’ s equatorial diameter, or the longeft axis of Saturn’s ring, 
both ways, that 1s, with o on the vernier to the right and left of o on the feale, and half the difference 
is the error required ; which muft be added to or fubtraéted from all obfervations, according as the dia- 
meter meafured with o on the vernier, when advanced on the fcale, is lefs or greater than the diameter 
meafured the other way. And it ig alfo evident, that half the fum of the diameters thus meafuted gives 
the true diameter of the object. ; 


MI 


icrome- Jet FiCRc be the field af view, HR and Ce the two 


7 ter. 


gs Ae 


ig: 5- 


See the 
receding 


wires; turn the wires till the welternmoft ftar (which 
is the beft, having further'to move) run'along ROH; 
‘then feparate the two fegments and turn about the 
micrometer till the two images of the fame ftar hie in 
the wire Cc; and ‘then, partly by feparating the feg- 
ments, and partly by raifing or deprefling the tele- 
f{eope, bring the two innermoft images of the ‘two ttars 
to appear and run along ROH, as a, 4, and the ver- 
nier will give the difference of their declinations ; be- 
caufe, as the two images of one of the fars coincided 
‘with Cc, the imaze of each ftar was brought per- 
pendicularly upon HR, or to FIR in their proper 
meridian. And, for the fame reafon, ‘the difference 
of their times of pafling the wire COc will give their 
difference ‘of rigtit afcenfions. ‘T’hefe operations will 
be facilitated, if the telefeope be mounted on a polar 
axis. If twoother wires KL, MN, parallel to -Ce, 
be placed near H and R, ‘the obfervation may be 
made on two ftars whofe difference of meridians is 
nearly equal to HR the diameter of the field of view, 
by bringing the two images of one of the ftars to 
‘coincide with one of thefe wires. If two ftars be ob- 
ferved whofe difference of declinations is well 'fettled, 
the feale of the micrometer will be known. 

It has hitherto been fuppofed, that the images of 
‘the two ftars can be both brought into the field of 
view at once upon the wire HOR: but if they can- 
not, fet the micrometer to the difference of their de- 
clinations as nearly as you can, and make the image 
which comes firft run along the wire HOR, by cle- 
vating or depreffing the telefcope 5 and when the other 
ftar comes in, if it do not alfo run along HOR, alter 
the micrometer till it does, and half the fum of the 
numbers fhown by the taicrometer at the two feparate 
obfervations of the two ftars on the wire HOR will 
be the difference of their declinations. That this 
fhouid be true, it is manifeftly neceffary that the two 
fegments fhould recede equally in oppofite directions ; 
‘and this is effected by Mr Dollond in his new im- 
provement of the objeét-glafs micrometer. . 

The difference of right afcenfions and declinations 
of Venus or Mercury in the fun’s difk and the fun’s 
limb may be thus found. Turn the wires fo that the 
orth limb 2 of the fun’s image AB, or the north 
limb of the image V of the planet, may run along the 
wire RH, which therefore will then be parallel to the 
equator, and confequently Cc a fecondary to it; then 
feparate the fegments, and turn about the micrometer 
till the two images Vv of the planet pafs Cc at the 
fame time, and then by feparating the fegments, 
bring the north limb of the northernmoft image V of 
the planet to touch HR, at the time the northenmott 
limb 2 of the fouthernmoft image AB of the fun 
touches it, and the micrometer fhows the difference 
of declinations of. the northernmoft limbs of the pla- 
net and fun, for the reafon formerly given t, we ha- 
ving brought the northernmoft limbs of the two in- 


axe col.2-nermoft images V and AB to HR, thefe two being 


iT, 2. 


manifeftly interior to v and the northernmoft limb N of 
the image PQ. In the fame manner we take the diffe- 
rence of declinations of their fouthernmoft limbs ; and 
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half the difference of the two méafures, (taking im- “Micronte 


mediately one after another) ts equal to the difference 
of the declinations of their centres, without any re- 
gard‘to the fun’s or planet’s diameters, or error of 
adjuitment of the micrometer; for-as it affeéts both 
equally, the difference is the fame as if there were ‘no 
error : and the difference of the ‘times of the ‘tran- 
fits of the ealtern or weftern limbs of the fun and'pla- 
net over Cc gives'‘the difference of their right afcen- 
fions. 

Inftead of the difference of right afcenfions, the di- 
ftance of the planet fromthe fun’s limb, in lines pa- 
rallel to the equator, may be more accurately obferved 


thus: Separate the feyments, and turn about tlie 


CCre 
Leonean prme 


wires and ‘micrometer, fo as to make both images Fig. 6. 


V, v, run along FIR, or fo that the two interfeGions 
I, T, of the fun’s image may pafs Cc at the fame 
time. Then bring the planet’s and fun’s limbs into 
contact, as at V, and do the fame for the other lim! 
of the fun, and half the difference gives the diftance 
of the centre of the planet from the middle of the 
chord on the fun’s difk parallel to the equator, or the 
difference of the right afcenfions of their centres, ‘al- 
lowing for 'the motion of the planet in the interval of 
the obfervations, without any regard to the error of 
adjuftment, for the fame reafon as before. For if 
you take aay point in the chord of a circle, half the 
difference of the two fegments is manifeltly the di- 
ftance of the point ‘from the middle of the chord; and 
as the planet runs along HR, the chord ‘is parallel to 
the equator. 


In like manner, the diftances of their limbs may be Fig. 7. 


meafured in lines perpendicular to the equator, by 
bringing the micrometer into the pofition already 


deferibed*, and inftead of bringing V to HR, fepa-* Ser the 
rate the fegments till the northernmoft limbs coincide preceding 


as at V; and in the fame manner make their fuuthern- 
moft images to coincide, and half the difference of 
the two meafures, allowing for the planet’s motion, 
gives the difference of the declinations of their 
centres. 

Hence the true place of a planet in the fun’s difk 
may at any time of its tranfit be found; and confe- 
quently the nearett approach to the centre and the 
time of ecliptic conjunétion may be deduced, although 
the middle fhould not be obferved. 

But however valuable the objet-glafs microme- 
ter undoubtedly is, difficulties fometimes have been 
found in its ufe, owing to the alteration of the focus 
of the eye, which will caufe it to give different mea- 
fures of the fame angle at different times. 
ftance, in meafuring the fun’s diameter, the axis of 
the pencil coming through the two fegments from the 
contrary limbs of the fun, as PF, QF, fig. 3. croffing 
one another in the focus F under an angle equal to the 
fun’s femidiameter, the union of the limbs cannot ap- 
pear perfect, unlefs the eye be difpofed to fee objects 
diftin&tly at the place where the images are formed ; 
for if the eye be difpofed to fee objets nearer to or fur- 
ther off than that place, in the latter cafe the limbs 
will appear feparated, and in the former they will ap- 
pear to lap over(p). ‘T’his imperfection led Dr Ma- 

4T fkelyne 


(p) For if the eye can fee diftin@lly an image at F, the pencils of rays, of which PF, QF are the’ two axes, 
diverging from F, are each brought to a focus on the retina at the fame point ; and therefore the two limbs 


appear 


column, 


par. 3e 


For ine - 


Microme- 
ter. 
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fkelyne to.inquire, whether fome method might not 
be found of producing two diftin@ images of the fun, 
or any other object, by bringing the axis of each pen- 
cil to coincide, or very neawly fo, before the formation of 
the images, by which means the limbs when brought 
together would not be liable to appear feparated from 
any alteration of the eye ; and this he found would be 
effected by the refraction of two prifms, placed either 
without or within the telefcope ; and on this prin- 
ciple, placing the prifms within, he conftruéted a new 
micrometer, and had one executed by Mr Dollond, 
which upon trial anfwered as he expected. The con- 
ftruction is as follows. 

Let AB be the objeé-glafs; ab the image, fup- 
pofe of the fun, which would have been formed in 
the principal focus Q ; but let the prifms PR, SR be 
placed to intercept the rays, and let EF, WG, be two 
rays proceeding from the eaitern and weftern limbs of 
the fun, converging, after refraction at the lens, to @ 
and 4; and fuppofe the refra€tion of the prifms to be 
fuch, that in fig. 8. the ray EFR, after refraction at 
R by the prifm PR, may proceed in the direétion RQ ; 
and as all the rays which were proceeding to a fuffer 
the fame refraction at the prifm, they will all be re- 
fracted to Q ; and therefore, inftead of an image ad, 
which would have been formed by the lens alone, an 
image Qc is formed by thofe rays which fall on the 
prifm PR; and-for the fame reafon, the rays falling 
on the prifm SR will form an image Qd: and in fig. 
9. the image of the point 4 is brought to Q, by the 
priflm PR, and confequently an image Qd is formed 
by thofe rays which fall on PR: and for the fame rea- 
fon, an image Qe is formed by the rays falling on SR. 
Now in both cafes, as the rays EFR, WGR, coming 
from the two oppofite limbs of the fun, and forming 
the point of contact of the two limbs, proceed in the 
fame direétion RQ, they muft thus accompany each 
ether through the eye-glafs and alfo through the eye, 
whatever refractive power it has, and therefore to 
every eye the images mult appear to touch. Now the 
angle aRd is twice the refra¢tion of the prifm, and 
the angle aCé is the diameter of the fun ; and as thefe 
angles are very fmall, and have the fame fubtenfe ad, 
we have the angle aRé: angle aCb::CQ: RQ.— 
Now as CQ is conftant, and alfo the angle aRé, being 
twice the refraction of the prifin, the angle aCé varies 
as RQ. Hence the extent of the feale for meafuring 
angles becomes the focal length of the obje& glafs, 
and the angle meafured is in proportion to the diftance 
of the prifms from the principal focus of the object 
glafs ; and the micrometer can meafure all angles (very 
{mall ones excepted, for the reafon afterwards given* ) 
which do not exceed the fum of the refraétions of the 
prifms ; for the angle aCé, the diameter of the obje& 
to be meafured, is always /e/; than the angle aR4é, the 
fum of the refractions of the prifms, except when the 
prifms touch the objec glafs, and then they:become 
equal. The {cale can neyer be out of adjuftment, as 
the point o, where the meafurement begins, anfwers 
to the focus of the object glafs, which is a fixed point 
for all diftant objects, and we have only to find the 
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value of the feale anfwering to fome known angle ; Microme 


for inftance, bring the two limbs of the fun’s images 
into contaét, and meafure the diftance of the prifms 
from the focus, ‘and look in the nautical almanac for 
the fun’s diameter, and you get the value of the feale. 

In fig. 8. the limb Q, of the image Qs, is illumi- 
nated by the rays falling on the objet glafs between 
A and F, and of the image Qd by thofe falling be- 
tween B and G; but in fig. g. the fame limbs are il- 
luminated by the rays falling between Band F, A 
and G refpectively, and therefore will be more illumi- 
nated than in the other cafe ; but the difference is not 
confiderable in achromatic telefcopes, on account of 
the great aperture of the object-glafs compared with 
the diftance FG. 

It might be convenient to have two fets of prifins, 
one for meafuring angles not exceeding 36', and there- 
fore fit for meafuring the diameters of the fun and 
moon, and the lucid parts and diftances of the cufps 
in their eclipfes ; and another for meafuring angles not 
much greater than 1/, for the conveniency of meafu- 
ring the diameters of the planets. For as QC: QR:: 
fum of the refractions of the prifms : angle aCé, the 
apparent diameter of the object, it is evident that if 
you diminith the third term, you muft increafe the fe- 
cond in the fame ratio, in order to meafure the fame 
angle ; and thus by diminifhing the refractive angle of 
the prifms, you throw them further from Q, and con- 
fequently avoid the inconvenience of bringing them 
near to Q , for the reafon in the next paragraph ; and 
at the fame time you will increafe the illumination in 
a {mall degree. The prifms muft be achromatic, each 
compofed of two prifms of flint and crown glafs, 
placed with their refracting angles contrariways, other- 
wife the images will be coloured. 

In the conttruction here defcribed, the angle mea- 
fured becomes evanefcent when the prifms come to the 
principal focus of the object glafs, and therefore o 
on the fcale then begins : but if the prifms be placed 
in. the principal focus they can have no effe&t, becaufe 
the pencil of rays at the junétion of the prifms would 
then vanifh, and therefore it is not practicable to bring 
the two images together to get o on the feale, Dr 
Mafkelyne, therefore, thought of placing another pair 
of prifms within, to refract the rays defore they came to 
the other prifms, by which means the two images 
would be formed into one before they came to the 
principal focus, and therefore o on the {feale could 
be determined. But to avoid the error arifing from 
the multiplication of mediums, he, inftead of adding 
another pair of prifms, divided the obje& glafs through 
its centre, and fliding the fegments a litle it feparated 
the images, and then by the prifms he could form one 
image very. diftinctly, and confequently could determine 
oon the fcale ; for by feparating the two fegments you 
form two images, and: you will feparate the two pencils 
fo that you may move up the two prifms, and the two 
pencils will fall on each refpetively, and the two 
images may be formed into one. In the inftrument 
which Dr Mafkelyne had made, © on the fcale was 
chofen.to be about > of the focal length of the object- 


glafs, 


a 
appear to coincide :. but if we increafe the refractive power. of the eye, then each pencil.is brought to a focus, 
and they crofs each other-before the rays ‘come to the retina, confequently the two limbs on the retina will lap 


ever ; and if we diminih the refrative power of the eye, 


then each pencil being brought to a focus beyond 


the retina, and not crofling till after they have pafled it, the two limbs on the retina muit be feparated, 


ter. 
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ficrome- glafs, and each prifm refracted 27/. By this means all 
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angles are meafured down too. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1779, Mr 
Ramfden has defcribed two new micrometers, which 
he contrived with a view of remedying the defedts of 
the object-glafs micrometer. 

1. One of thefe is a catoptric micrometer, which, 
befide the advantage it derives from the principle of 
reflection, of not being difturbed by the heterogeneity 
of light, avoids every defect of other micrometers, 
and can have no aberration, nor any defeé arifing 
from the imperfe&tion of materials or of execution ; 
as the extreme fimplicity of its conftruétion requires 
no additional mirrors or glaffes to thofe required for 
the telefcope ; and the feparation of the image being 
effeGied by the inclination of the two f{pecula, and not 
depending on the focus of any lens or mirror, any al- 
teration in the eye of an obferver cannot affe& the 
angle meafured. It has peculiar to itfelf the advan- 
tages of an adjuftment, to make the images coincide 
in a direction perpendicular to that of their motion ; 
and alfo of meafuring the diameter of a planet on both 
fides of the zero, which will appear no inconfiderable 
advantage to obfervers who know how much eafier it 
is to afcertain the contact of the external edges of two 
images than their perfect coincidence. 

A reprefents the {mall fpeculum divided into two 
equal parts; one of which is fixed on the end of the 
arm B; the other end of the arm is fixed on a fteel 
axis X, which croffes the end of the telefcope C. The 
other half of the mirror A is fixed on the arm D, 
which arm at the other end terminates in a focket y, 
that turns on the axis X;. both arms are prevented 
from bending by the braces a a. G reprefents a double 
{crew, having one part e cut into double the number 
of threads in an inch to that of the part g- the part 
e having 1006 threads in one inch, and the part g 50 
only. The fcrew e works in a nut F in the-fide of 
the telefcope, while the part g turns in a nut H, 
which is attached to the arm B; the ends of the arms 
B and D, to which the mirrors are fixed, are fepa- 
rated from each other by the point of the double 
fcrew prefling againft the ftud 4, fixed to the arm D, 
and turning in the nut H on the arm B, The two 
arms B and D are prefled againft the direétion of the 
double fcrew eg by a fpiral {pring within the part 2, 
by which means all fhake or play in the nut H, on 
which the meafure depends, is entirely prevented. 

From the difference of the threads on the {crew at 
eand g, it is evident, that the progreflive motion of the 
{crew through the nut will be half the diftance of the 
feparation of the two halves of the mirror; and confe- 
quently the half mirrors will be moved equally 
in contrary direétions from the axis of the tele- 
{cope C. ‘ 

The wheel V fixed on the end of the double fcrew 
has its circumference divided into 100 equal parts, 
and numbered at every fifth divifion with 5, 10, &c. 
to 100, and the index I fhows the motion of the ferew 
with the wheel round its axis, while the number of 
revolutions of the {crew is fhown by the divifions on 
the fame index. The fteel {crew at R may be turned 
by the key 8, and ferves to incline the fmall mirror at 
right angles to the dire€tion of its motion. By 
turning the finger:head T (fig. 11:), the eye-tube Pis 
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brought nearer or farther from the. {mall mirror, to Microme- 


adjuft the telefcope to diftin@ vifion; and the tele- 


{cope itfelf hath a motion round it axis for the con- | 


veniency of meafuring the diameter of a planet in any 
direction. The inclination of the diameter meafured 
with the horizon is fhown in degrees and minutes by a 
level and vernier on a graduated circle, at the breech 
of the telefcope. 

‘“* It is neceflary to obferve (fays Mr Ramfden), 
that, befides the table for reducing the revolutions and 
parts of the fcrew to minutes, feconds, &c. it may 
require a table for correting a very {mall error which 
arifes from the excentric motion of the half-mirrors, 
By this motion their centres of curvature will (when 
the angle to be meafured is large) approach a little 
towards the large mirror: the equation for this pur- 
pofe in {mall angles is infenfible; but when angles te 
be meafured exceed ten minutes, it fhould not be nea 
glef&ed. Or, the angle meafured may be correéted 
by diminifhing it in the proportion the verfed fine of 
the angle meafured, fuppofing the eccentricity radius, 
bears to the focal length of the {mall mirror.’ 

Mr Ramfden preferred Caffegrain’s conftruction of 
the reflecting telefcope to either the Gregorian or 
Newtonian; becaufe in the former, errors caufed by 
one fpeculum are diminifhed by thofe in the other. 
From a property of the reflecting telefcope (which, 
he obferves, has not been attended to), that the aper- 
tures of the two fpecula are to each cther very. nearly 
in the proportion of their focal lengths, it follows, that 


their aberrations will be ta each other in the fame pro- 


portion; and thefe aberrations are in the fame direc- 
tion, if the two fpecula are both concave; or in con« 
trary diretions, if one fpeculum is concave and the 
other convex. In the Gregorian conftruction, both 
{pecula being concave, the aberration at the fecond 
image will be the fum of the aberrations of the two 


mirrors ; but in the Caffegrain conftruction, one mir- 


ror being concave and the other convex, the aber- 
ration at the fecond image will be the difference be- 
tween their aberrations. By afluming fuch propor- 
tions for the foci of the fpecula as are generally ufed 
in the refleéting telefcope, which is about as 1 to 4s 
the aberration in the Caffegrain conftru€tion will be 
to that in the Gregorian as 3 to 5. 

2. The other is a dioptric micrometer, or one fuited 
tothe principle of refra€tion. This micrometer is ap- 
plied to the erect eye-tube of a refracting telefcope, 
and is.placed in the conjugate focus of the firft eye- 
glafs: in which pofition, the image being confiderably 
magnified before it comes to the micrometer, any im- 
perfection in its glafs will be magnified only by the re- 
maining eye-glaffes, which im any telefcope feldom ex- 
ceeds five or fix times. By this pofition alfo the fize 
of the micrometer glafs. will not be the +3, part of 
the area which would be required if it was placed in 
the obje&-glafs; and, notwithftanding this great dif- 
proportion of fize, which is of great moment to the 
practical optician, the fame extent of fcale is preferved, 
and the images are uniformly bright in every part of 
the field of the telefcope. 

Fig. 12. reprefents the glaffes of a refracting tele- 


glafs O; ¢¢ and wu, the axis of ‘two oblique pencils, 
a, the firft eye-glafs; m, its conjugate focus, or thes 
4T 2 place 


ter. 


Plate 
{eope; «y, the principal pencil of rays from the. obiest-COXCVE 
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Microme- place-ofthe micrometers: the fecond:eye-glafs; othe 
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third!; and! dthe fourth, or that: which is neareft the 
eye, Let-p be the diameter of the objedt-glafs, the 
diameter'of a pencil at m, and: f the diameter of the 
pencil at the eye; it: is evident,. that.the axis of the 
pencils froin every part of the image will cnofs each 
other at the point m; and.e, the width of the micro- 
meter-glafs, is to p the diameter of the object-glafs as 
m,ais to g 0, which is the proportion of the magnify- 
ing power at the point m; and the error caufed: by, an 


imperfection inthe micrometer-glafs placed at m will be: 


ta the error, had the micrometer been at O, as m isto p. 

Fig. 13. reprefents the micrometer; A, a convex. or 
concave lens divided: into two equal parts. bya plane 
acrofs its centre; one af thefe: femirlenfes is fixed in 
a-frame B, and the other in the frame J£; which 
two frames flide ona plate H, and are: prefled againit 


it by. thin plates aa: the frames. Bi and: E are moved: 


in contrary dire@ions by turning the button D ; L is 
a feale of equal parts on the frame B ; it is numbered 
from: each end towards the middle with 10, 20, &c. 
‘There are two verniers on. the frame E, one at M 
and the ether at N, for the convenience of meafuring 
the diameter ‘of a planet, é&c. on both fides the zero. 
"Phe firfl:divifion on both thefe verniers. coincides. at 
the fame time with the two zeros on the feale L; and, 
if, the frame is. moved towards the-right, the relative 
motion: of the two frames is: fhown: on: the feale L 
by the vernicr M-; but, if the frame Brbe moved: to- 
wards.the left, the relative motion is fhown by the ver- 
nier N.—This. micrometer has a motion round the 
axis of vifion; for the convenience: of; meafuring the 
diameter of a planet, &c. im any dircéction,. by turn- 
ing an endlefs ferew F; and the inclination of the 
diameter meafured: with the horizon is fhown. on the 
circle ¢ by a vernier om the plate V.. The: telefcope 
may: be adjufled to diftin€: viliom by means of an ad- 
jutting ferew, which moves the whole eye-tube with 
the micrometer nearer or farther from the objeét-giafs, 
as.telefcopes are generally made:; or the fame effect 
may be produced in a better manner, without moving 
the micrometer, by fliding the part of the eye tube m 
on. the part n, by help of a. ferew or pinion. The 
micrometer. is.made to take off occafionally from the 
eye tube, that the telefeope may be ufed without it. 


Still,, however, micrometers remained im feveral: re- 
fpe&ts imperfect. In particular, the imperfections of the 
parallel-wire micrometer in taking the diftance of very 
clofe double ftars, are the following. 

When two ftars are taken between the parallels, the 
diameters muft be included Mr Herfchel:informs us, he 
has im vain attempted to find lines fufficiently thin to ex- 
tend. them acrofs the centres of the ftavs fo that their 
thicknefs might be negleGted. ‘Che fingle threads of the 
filk-worm, with fuch lenfes as he ufes, are fo much mag- 
nified:that their diameter is more than that of many of 
the ftars. Befides, if they were much lefs. than they are, 
the power of deflection of light would make the attempt 
to meafurethe diftance of the centres this way fruitlefs: 
for he has always found the light of the ftars to play 
upon thofe lines and: feparate their apparent diameters 
into two-parts. Now fincethe fpurieus diameters of the 


ftars thus included; as. Mr. Herfchel affures us, are: 
continually changing according to. the fate ofithe. airy. 
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and the length of time we look: at them, we are, in. Microme 


fome refpect, left at an uncertainty, and our meafures. 
taken, at different times and with different degrees: of 
attention, will vary onthataccount.. Nor can we come 
at the true diftance of the centres: of any two ftars, 
one from another, unlefs we could tell what to allow 
for the femidiameters of the ftars themfelves ; for dif- 
ferent ftars have different apparent diameters, which, 
with a power of 227, may differ from each other as far 
as. two feconds. 

The next imperfefion is that which arifes from a 
defle&tion. of light upon: the. wires when they approach 
very near to each other; for if this be owing to a 
power of: repulfion lodged at the furface, it is ealy to 
underftand, that fuch powers: muft interfere with each 
other, and give the meafures larger in proportion than 
they would have been if the repulfive power of one 
wire had not been oppofed by a contrary power of the 
other wire. 

Another very confiderable imperfection of thefe 
micrometers is a continual uncertainty of the real zero. 
Mr Fierfchel has found, that the leaft alteration in the 
fituation and quantity of light will affect the zero, andi 
that.a change in the pofition.of the wires; when the 
light and other circumftances remain unaltered, will 
alfo produte a difference. To obviate this. difficulty, 
whenever he took a meafure that required the utmott 
accuracy, his. zero was always taken immediately af- 
ter, while the apparatus remained in the fame fitua-- 
tion it was in when the meafure was: taken ; but. this: 
enhances the difficulty, becaufe: it introduces an addi- 
tional. obfervation. 

The next imperfeGtion, which is none of the fmall- 
eft, is that every micrometer that has hitherto: been im 
ufe requires’ either a fcrew, or a divided bar and'piniony, 
to: meaiure the diftance of the wires or divided image: 
‘Thofe who are acquainted with works of this kind are 
but too fenfible how: difficult it is to have ferews that 
fhall be perfe&tly equal: in: every thread or: revolution: 
of each thread; or pinions- and bars that fhall be fo 
evenly divided as perfectly te be depended uponin every 
leaf and tooth to perhaps the two, three, or four thou- 
fandth part of an. inch; and: yet, on account: of the: 
{mall {cale of thofe micrometers, thefe quantities are: 
of the greateft confequence ; am error of a fingle thou-: 
fandth part inducing in. moft inftruments a mittake of 
feveral feconds. 

The latt and: greateft imperfeCtion of all is, that thefe 
wire micrometers require a pretty ftrong light in the 
field of view; and when. Mr Herfchel had double ftars 
to meafure, one of which was very obfcure, he was: 
obliged to. be content with lefs light than is neceflary 
to make the wires: perfectly diftiné ; and feveral ftars: 
on. this.acconnt could not be meafured at all, though 
otherwife not too clofe for the micrometer. 

Mr Herfchel, therefore, having long had much oc- 
cafion for micrometers that’ would meafure exceding 
{mall diftances exactly, was led to bend his attention 
te the improvement of thefe inftruments; and the re- 
fult of his: endeavours has. been ai very ingenious. in- 
ftrument called a /amp-micrometer, which. is: not. only: 
free from the imperfections above fpecified, but alfo 
poffefles the advantages of'a very: large fcale. This in- 
{trument is defcribed.in the Philofophical Tranfactions 
for 1782 ; and: the conftruction. of it is. as follows’: 

ABGCFE 
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ABGCFE (fig. 14.) is a ftand nine-feet high, upon 
which: a femicircular board ghogp is moveable upwards 
or downwards, im the manner-of fome fire-fcreens, as 
occafion may require, and’ is held in its fituation by a 
peg p put into any one of the holes of the upright 
piece AB. ‘This board is a fegment of a circle of 
fourteen inches radius, and is about three inches 
broader than a femicircle, to give room for the 
handles re D, eP, to work. The ufe of this board is 
to carry an arm L, thirty inches long, which is made 
to move upon a pivot at the centre of the circle, by 
means of a ftring, which paffes in a groove upon the 
edge of the femicircle pgohg; the ftring is faftened to 


‘a hook at o (not expreffed in the figure, being at the 


back of the arm L.), and pafling along the*groove from 
of to g is turned over-a pulley at g,and goes down to 
a fmall barrel e, within the plane of the circular board, 
where a double-jointed handle e P commands its mo- 
tion. By this contrivance, we fee, the arm L may be 
lifted up to any eltitude from the horizontal pofttion 
to the perpendicular, or be fuffered to defcend by 
its own weight below the horizontal to the reverfe 
perpendicular fituation. The weight of the handle P 
is fulficient. to keep the arm im any given pofition ; 
but if the motion fhould be too eafy, a friction fpring 
applied to the barrel will moderate it.at pleafure. 

In front of the arm Li a {mall flider, about three 
inches long, is moveable in a rabbet from the end L 
towards the centre backwards and’ forwards. A ftring 
is faftened-to the left fide of the little flider, and goes 
towards L, where it paffes round a pulley at m, and 
returns under the arm from m, 1, towards the centre, 
where it is led in a groove on the edge of the arm, 
which is of a circular form, upwards to a barrel 
(raifed above the plane of the circular board) at r, 
to which the handle rD is faftened. A fecond ftring 
is faitened to the flider, at the right fide, and goes to- 
wards the centre, where it paffes over a pulley n; and 
the weight w, which is fufpended by the end of this 
ftring, returns the flider tgwards the centre, when a 
contrary turn of the handle permits it to a&. 

Ey a and ¢ are reprefented two fmall lamps, two 
inches high, 14 in breadth by 13 in depth. The fides, 
back, and top, are made fo as to permit no light to be 
feen, and the front confifts of a thin brafs fliding door. 
‘The flame in the lamp ais placed thrée-tenths of an inch 
from the left fide, three-tenths from the front, and half 
aninch from the bottom. In the lamp 4d it is placed at 
the fame height and diftance, meafuring from the right 
fide. ‘The wick of the flame confifts only of a fingle 
very thin lamp cotton-thread ; for the fmalleft flame 
being fufficient, it is eafier to keep it burning in fo 
confined'a place. In the top of ‘each lamp’mutt be a 
little flit lengthways, and alfo a {mall opening in one 
fide near the upper part, to permit air enough to cir- 
culate to feed the flame. ‘To prevent every reflection 
of light, the fide opening of the lamp a fhould be to 
the right, and that of the lamp é to the left. {fn the 
fliding door of each lamp is made a’ {mall hole with 
the point of avery fine needle juft oppofite the place 
where the wicks are burning, fo that when the fliders 
are fhut down, and every thing dark, nothing fhall be 
feen but two fine lucid points of the fize of two ftars 
of the third or fourth magnitude. The lamp a is 
placed fo that. its lucid pomt may be in the centre of 
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the circular board where it remains fixed. "The lamp Microme- 


b is hung to the little flider which moves in the rabbet 
of the arm, fo that its lucid point, in an horizontal 
pofition of the arm, may be on a level with the lucid 
point in the centre. The moveable lamp is fufpended 
upon a piece of brafs faftened to the flider by a pin 
exa¢tly behind the flame, upon which it moves as a pi- 
vot. The lamp is balanced at the bottom by a leaden 
weight, fo as always to remain upright, when the arm 
is either lifted above or deprefled below the horizon- 
tal pofition. ‘he double-jointed handles 7D, ¢P, con- 
fift of light deal rods, ten feet long, and the loweft of 
them may have diviftons, marked upon it near the end 
P, expreffing exa‘tly the diftance from the central lu- 
cid point in feet, inches, and tenths. 

From this conftruction we fee, that a perfon at a 
diftance of ten feet may govern the two lucid points, 
fo as to bring them into any’ required pofition fouth or 
north preceding or following fram o to go° by ufing 
the handle P, and alfo to any diflance from fix-tenths 
of an inch to five or fix and twenty inches by- means 
of the handle D. Jf any refleétion or appearance of 
light fhould be left from the top or fides of the lamps, 
a temporary fereen, confifing of a long piece of palte- 
board, or a wire frame covered with black cloth, of 
the length of the whole arm, and of any required 
breadth, with a flit of half an-inch broad in the middle, 
may be affixed to the arm by four bent wires project- 
ing an inch or two before the lamps, fituated fo that 
the moveable lucid point may pafs along the opening 
left for that purpofe. 

Fig. | 5. reprefents part of the arm L, half the real 
fize; S the flider; m the pulley, over which the cord 
xtyz is returned towards the centre; v the other cord 
going to the pulley 2 of fig. 14. R the brafs piece 
moveable upon the pine, to keep the lamp upright. 
At R isa wire rivetted to the brafs piece, upon which: 
is held the lamp by a nut and ferew. Fig. 16. 17. re- 
prefent the lamps a, 4, with the fliding doors open, 
to fhow the fituation of the wicks. W is the leaden 
weight with a hole d in it, throngh which the wire 
of fig. 15. is to be pafled when the lamp is to be falt- 
ened tothe flider S. Fig. 18. reprefents the lamp 2 
with the fliding door fhut; / the lucid point ; and it 
the openings at the top, and s at the fides, for the ad- 
miffion of air. 

«« Every ingenious artift (fays Mr Herfchel) will 
foon perceive, that the motions of this micrometer are 
capable of great improvement by the application of 
wheels and pinions, and other well known mechanical 
refources ; but as the principal object is only to be 
able to adjuft the two lucid points to the required po- 
fition and diftance, and to keep them there for a few 
minutes, while the obferver goes to meafure their dif- 
tance, it will not be neceffary to fay more upon the 
fubject. 8 

«¢ Tam now to fhow the application of this inftru- 
ment. It is well known to opticians and others who 
have been in the habit of ufing optical infruments, 
that we can with one eye look into.a microfcope or te- 
lefcope, and fee an obje&t much magnified, while the 
naked eye may fee a feale upon which the magnified 
pidure is thrown. _Jn this manner I have generally 
determined the power of my telefcopes ; and any one 


who has acquired a facility of taking fuch obfervations: 


will 
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of exadtnefs is fully fufficient for the purpofe. 

‘¢ The Newtonian form is admirably adapted to the 
ufe of this micrometer; for the obferver ftands always 
ere¢t, and looks in a horizontal dire€tion, notwith- 
ftanding the tele{cope fhould be elevated to the zenith. 
Betides, his face being turned away from the objeé& 
to which his telefcope is direéted, this micrometer may 
be placed very conveniently without caufing the leaft 

. obftruction to the view: therefore, when I ule this 
inftrument, I put it at ten feet diftance from the left 
eye, in a line perpendicular to the tube of the tele- 
{cope, and raife the moveable board to fuch a height 
that the lucid point of the central lamp may be upon 
a-level with the eye. The handles, lifted up, are paf- 
fed through two loops faftened to the tube, juft by the 
obferver, fo as to be ready for his ufe. I fhould ob- 
ferve, that the end of the tube is cut away, fo as to 
leave the left eye entirely free to fee the whole micro- 
meter. § 

‘‘ Having now direGted the telefcope to a double 
ftar, I view it with the right eye, ‘and at the fame 
time with the left fee it projected upon the microme- 
er: then, by the handle P, which commands the po- 
fition of the arm, I raife or deprefs it fo as to bring 

the two lucid points to a fimilar fituation with the two 
flars; and, by the handle D, I approach or remove 
the moveable lucid point to the fame diltance of the 
two ftars, fo that the two lucid points may be exact- 
ly cevered by or coincide with the flars. A little 
practice in this bufinefs foon makes it ealy, efpecially 
to one who has already been ufed to look with both 
eyes open. 

«< What remains to be-done is very fimple. With 
a proper rule, divided into inches and fortieth parts, 
I take the diftance of the lucid points, which may be 
‘done to the greateft nicety, becaufe, as I obferved be- 
fore, the little holes are made with the point of a very 
fine needle. The meafure thus obtained is the tangent 
of the magnified angle under which the flars are feen 
to a radius of ten feet; therefore, the angle being 
found and divided by the power of the telefcope gives 
the real angular diftance of the centres of a double ftar. 

‘¢ For inftance, September 25, 1781, I meafured 
« Werculis with this inftrument. Having cauied the 
two lucid points to coincide exaétly with the ftars 
centre upon centre, I found the radius or diltance of 
the centrallamp from the eye 10 feet 4.15 inches; the 
tangent or diftance of the two lucid points 50.6 for- 
tieth parts of an inch; this gives the magnified angle 
35’, and dividing by the power 460, which I ufed, we 
obtain 4! 34” for the diftance of the centres of the two 
ftars. The feale of the micrometer at this very conve- 
nient diftance, with the power of 460 (which my te- 
lefeope bears fo well upon the fixed ftars that for near 
a twelvemonth paft I have hardly ufed any other), 1s 
above a quarter of an inch to a fecond ; and by put- 
ting on my power of 932, which in very fine evenings 
is extremely diflin@, I obtain a fcale of more than half 
an inch to a fecond, without increafing the diftance of 
the micrometer ; whereas the moft perfe@ of my for- 

. mer micrometers, with the fame inftrument, had a fcale 
of lefs than the two thoufandth part of an inch to a 
fecond. 
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“The meafures of this micrometer are not confined Microg 


to double ftars only, but may be applied to any other | 


objects that require the utmoft accuracy, fuch as the 
diameters of the planets or their fatellites, the moun- 
tains of the moon, the diameters of the fixed ftars, &c. 

“¢ For inftance,; Otober 22. 1781, I meafured the 
apparent diameter of « Lyre; and judging it of the 
greateft importanée to increafe my f{cale as much as 
convenient, I placed the micrometer at the greateft 
convenient diftance, and (with fome trouble, for want 
of longer handles, which might eafily be added) took 
the diameter of this ftar by removing the two lucid 
points to fuch a diftance as juft to enclofe the apparent 
diameter. 
to be twenty-two feet fix inches. The diftance of the 
two lucid points was adout three inches, for I will not 
pretend to extreme nicety in this obfervation, on ac- 
count of the very great power I ufed, which was 
6450. From thefe meafures we have ‘the magnified 
angle 38’ 10’: this divided by the power gives 0'.355 
for the apparent diameter of * Lyre. The fcale of 
the micrumeter, on. this occafion, was no lefs than 
8.443 inches-te a fecond, as will be found by multi. 
plying the natural tangent of a fecond with the power 
and radius in inches. 


‘¢ November 28. 1731, I meafured the diameter of . 


the new ftar; but the air was not very favourable, for 
this fingular ftar was not fo diftinét with 227 that even- 
ing as it generally is with q60: therefore, without 
laying much ftrefs upon the exactnefs of the obferva- 
tion, I fhall only report it to exemplify the ufe of the 
micrometer. My radius was 35 feet 11 inches. The 
diameter of the ftar, by the diftance of the lucid points, 


was 2.4 inches, and the power I ufed 227: hence the . 


magnified angle is found 19’, and the real diameter of 
the flar 5”.022. The fcale of this meafure .474 mil- 
lefimals of an inch, or almoft half an inch toa fecond.’”? 

In the Philofophical TranfaGions for 1791, a very 
fimple micrometer for meafuring {mall angles with the 


telefcope is defcribed by Mr Cavallo; who introdu- 


ces his defcription with the following obfervations | 


upon the different forts of telefcopical micrometers in 
ufe. ‘* Thefe inftruments may be divided into two 
claffes ; namely, thofe which have not; and thofe which 
have, fome movement amongft their parts. ‘The mi- 
crometers of the former fort confift moftly of fine 
wires or hairs, varioufly difpofed, and fituated within 
the telefcope, juft where the image of the objeé is 
formed. Jn order to determine an angle with thofe 
micrometers, a good deal of calculation is generally 
required. The micrometers of the other fort, of which 
there is a great variety, fome being made with move- 
able parallel wires, others with prifms, others again 
with a combination of lenfes, and fo on, are more or 
lefs fubje& to feveral inconveniencies, the principal of 
which are the following. 1. Their motions generally 
depend upon the asction of a fcrew; and of courfe the 
imperfections of its threads, and the greater or lefs 
quantity of loft motion, which is obfervable in mo- 
ving a {crew, efpecially when fmall, occafion a con- 
fiderable error in the menfuration of angles. 2. Their 
complication and bulk renders them ditiicultly appli- 
cable to a variety of telefcopes, efpecially to the 


pocket ones. 3. They do not meafure the angle with. . 


out fome lofs of time, which is neceflary to turn the 
‘ 2 {crew, 


When I meafured my radius, it was found . 
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fcrew, or to move fome other mechanifm,. 4. and 
laftly, They are confiderably expenfive, fo that fome 
of them colt even more than a tolerably good tele- 
{cope.”’ 

After having had long in view (our author informs 
us) the conftru@ion of a micrometer which might 
be in part at leaft, if not entirely, free from all thofe 
‘objections ; he, after various attempts, at laft fuc- 
ceeded with a fimple contrivance, which, after re- 
peated trials, has been found to anfwer the defired 
end, not only from his own experience, but from that 
alfo of feveral friends, to whom it has been communi- 
cated. 

‘This micrometer, in fhort, confifts of a thin and 
narrow flip of mother-of-pearl finely divided, and fitu- 
ated in the focus of the eye-glafs of a telefcope, juft 
‘where the image of the object is formed. It is imma- 
terial whether the telefcope be a refractor or a reflee- 
tor, provided the eye-glafs be a convex lens, and not 
a concave one as in the Galilean conftrution. 

The fimpleft way of fixing it is to flick it upon 
the diaphragm which generally ftands within the 
tube and in the focus of the eye-glafs. When thus 
fixed, if you look through the eye-glafs, the divifions 
of the micrometrical fcale will appear very diftin@, 
untefs the diaphragm isnot exaétly in the focus; in 
which cafe, the micrometrical fcale muft be placed 
exactly in the focus of the eye-glafs, either by pufh- 
ing the diaphragm backwards or forwards, when that 
is practicable ; or elfe the feale may be eafily removed 
from one or the other furface of the diaphragm by 
the interpotitiow of a circular piece of paper or card, 
er by a bit of wax. This conftruétion is fully fuffi- 
cient, when the telefcope 1s always to be ufed by the 
fame perfon s but when‘different perfons are to ufe it, 
then the diaphragm which fupports the micrometer 
muft be conftruted fo as to be eafily moved backwards 


_ or forwards, though that motion needs not be greater 


than about a tenth or an eighth of an inch. ‘This is 
neceflary, becaufe the diftance of the focus of the 
fame lens appears different to the eyes of different 
perfons; and, therefore, whoever is going to ufe the 
telefcope for the menfuration of any angle, mutt firft 
of all unfcrew the tube which contains the eye-glafs 
and micrometer from the reft of the telefcope, and, 
looking through the eye-glafs, muft place the micro- 
meter where the divifions of it may appear quite di- 
ftin& to his eye. 

In cafe that any perfon fhould not like to fee al- 
ways the micrometer in the field of the telefcope, then 
the micrometrical feale, inftead of being fixed to the 
diaphragm, may be fitted to a circular perforated 
plate of brafs; wood, or even paper, which may be 
occafionally placed upon the faid diaphragm. 

Mr Cavallo has made feveral experiments to deter- 
mine the moft ufeful fubftance for this micrometer.— 
Glafs, which he had fuccefsfully applied for a fimilar 
purpofe to the compound microfer pe, feemed at firft 
to be the moft promifing ; but it was at laft rejected 
after feveral trials: for the divifions upon it generally 
are either too fine to be perceived, or too rough ; and 
though with proper care and attention the divifions 
may be proportioned to the fight, yet the thicknefs 
of the glafs itfelf obftructs in fome meafure the diftin& 
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view of the objec. 
found ufelefs for the conftruGion of this micrometer, 
on account of their bending, fwelling, and contrac- 
ting very eafily ; whereas mother-of-pearl is a very 
fteady fub‘tance, the divifions upon it may be marked 
very eafily, and when it is made as thin as common 
writing paper it has a very ufeful degree of tran{pa- 
rency. 

Fig. 19. exhibits this micrometer fcale, but fhows 
it four times larger than the real fize of one, which 
he has adapted to a three-feet achromatic telefcope 


that magnifies about 84 times. It is fomething lefs than: 


the 24th part of an inch broad; its thicknefs is equal 
to that of common writing paper; and the length of 
it is determined by the aperture of the diaphragm, 
which limits the field of the telefcope. The divifions 
upon.it are the 2ooths of an inch, which reach from: 
one edge of the feale to about the middle of it, ex- 
cepting every fifth and tenth divifion, which are 
longer. The divided edge of it paffes through the 
centre of the field of view, though this is not a necef- 
fary precaution in the conftruétion of this micrometer. 
Two divifions of the above deferibed fcale in my tele- 
{cope are very nearly equal to one minute; and as a 
quarter of one of thofe divifions may be very well di- 
ftinguifhed by eftimation, therefore an angle of one 


eighth part of a minute, or of 7“, may be meafured: 


with it. 

When a telefcope magnifies more, the divifions of 
the micrometer muft be more minute; and Mr Ca- 
vallo finds, that when the focus of the eye-glafs of the 
telefcope is fhorter than half an inch, the micrometer 
may be divided with the 5ooths of an inch; by 
means of which, and the telefcope magnifying about 
200 times, one may eafily and accurately meafure an 
angle fmaller than half a fecond. On the other hand, 
when the telefcope does not magnify above 30 times, 
the divifions need not be fo minute: for inftance, in 
one of Dollond’s pocket telefeopes, which when drawn 
out for ufe is about 14 inches long, a micrometer with 
the hundredths of an inch is quite fufficient, and one 
of its -divifions is equal to little lefs than three mi- 
nutes, fo that an-angle of a-minute may be meafured 
by it. 

“Tn looking through a telefeope furnifhed with 
fuch a micrometer (fays our author), the field of view 


appears divided by the micrometer fcale, the breadth : 


of which occupies about one-feventh part of the aper- 


ture; and as the.feale is:femitranfparent, that part of — 


the object which happens to be behind it may be dif- 
cerned fufficiently well to afcertain the divifion, and 


even the quarter of a divifion, with which its borders . 


coincide. Fig. 20.. fhows the appearance of 'the field 


of my telefcope with the micrometer, when direSted 
to the title. page of the Philofophical TranfaCtions, , 


wherein one may obferve that the thicknefs of the 


letter C is equal to three-fourths of a divifion, the 
diameter of the O. is equal to three divifions, and’ 


fo on. 


“< At firft view,’ one is-apt to imagine, that it'is dif- . 
ficult to count the divifions which:may happen to co- - 


ver or to meafure an obje&t; -but upon trial it will be 


found, that this is readily performed ; and even people - 
who.have never been..ufed.to obferve with the tele--. 
{cope,., 


Ivory, horn, and wood,. were Microme~ 
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feope, foon learn to meafure very quickly and aceu- 
rately with this micrometer; for fince every fifth and 
tenth divifion is longer than the reft, one foon acquires 
the habit of faying, five, ten, fifteen; and then, by 
adding the other divifions lefs than five, completes 
the reckoning. Even with a telefcope which has no 
ftand, if the obje& end of it be reited againtt a fteady 
place, and the other end be held by the hand near 
the eye of the obferver, an objeét may be meafured 


avith accuracy fufficient for feveral purpofes, as for the - 


eftimation of fmall diitances, for determining the 
height of a houfe, &c. 

«¢ After having conftruéted and adapted this micro- 
meter to the telefcope, it is then neceflary to afcer- 
tain the value of the divifions. It is hardly neceffary 
to mention in this place, that though thofe divilions 
meafure the chords of the angles, and not the angles 
or arches themfelves, and the chords are not as the 
arches, yet it has been fhown by all the trigonome- 
trical writers, that in {mall angles the chords, arches, 
fines, and tangents, follow the fame proportion fo 
very nearly, that the very minute difference may be 
fafely neglected : fo that if one divifion of this micro- 
meter is equal to one minute, we may fafely conclude, 
that two divifions are equal to two mimutes, three di- 
vifions to three minutes, and fo on. ‘There are vari- 
ous methods of afcertaining the value of the divifions 
of fuch a micrometer, they being the very fame that 
are ufed for afcertaining the value of the divifions in 


other micrometers. Such are, the paflage of an equa- 


torial ftar over a certain number of divifions in a cer- 
tain time; or the meafuring of the diameter of the fun, 
by computation from the focal diltance of the object 
and other lenfes of the telefcope; the laft of which, 
however, is fubje& to feveral inaccuracies ; but as 
they are well known to aftronomical perfons, and 
have been defcribed in many books, they need not 
be farther noticed here. However, for the fake of 
workmen and other perfons not converfant in aftro- 
nomy, I fhall defcribe an eafy and accurate method of 


afcertaining the value of the divifions of the micro- 


meter. . 

‘¢ Mark upon a wall or other place the length of 
fix inches, which may be done by making two dots 
or lines fix inches afunder, or by fixing a fix-inch ru- 
ler upon a ftand; then place the tclefcope before it 
fo that the ruler or fix-inch length may be at right 
angles with the dire@tion of the telefcope, and juft 57 
feet 34 inches diftant from the object glafs of the 
telefcope: this done, look through the telefcope at 


the ruler or other extenfion of fix inches, and obferve 


how many divilions of the micrometer are equal to 
it, and that fame number of divifions is equal to half 
a degree, or 30'; and this is all that needs be done 
for the required determination ; the reafon of which 
is, becaufe an extenfion of fix inches fubtends an 
angle of 30’ at the diftance of 57 feet 3; inches, as 
may be eafily calculated by the rules of plane trigo- 
nometry. 

‘¢ In one of Dollond’s 14-inch pocket telefcopes, 
if the divifions of the micrometer be the hundredths of 
an inch, 114 of thofe divifions will be found equal to 
30', or 23 to a-degree. When this value has been 
once afcertained, any other angle meafured by any 
other number of divifions is determined by the rule 
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of three. Thus, fwppofe thatthe diameter of the fm M 
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feen through the fame telefcope, be found equal to 
12 divifions, fay as 11} divifions are to 30 minutes, 
12' X 30/ 
ee 
required diameter of the fun. 

‘«¢ Notwithitanding the facility of this calculation, a 
{cale may be made anfwering to the divifions of a 
micrometer, which will fhow the angle correfponding 
to any number of divilions to mere infpection. Thus, 
for the above-mentioned [mall telefcope, the fcale is 
reprefented in fig. 21. AB is a line ‘drawn at plea- 
fure ; it is thea divided into 23 equal parts, and thofe 
divifions which reprefent the divilions of the micro- 
meter that are equal to one degree, are marked or 
one fide of it. The line then is divided again into 
6> equal parts, which are marked on the other fide 
of it ; and thefe divifions reprefent the minutes which 
correfpond to the divifions of the micrometer: thus 
the figure fhows, that fix divifions of the micrometer 
are equal to 15% minutes, 114 divifions are nearly 
equal to 29 minutes, &c. What has been faid of mi- 
nutes may be faid of feconds alfo, when the fcale is 
to be applied to a large telefcope. 

“Thus far this micrometer and its general ufe have 
been fufficiently defcribed ; and mathematical perfons 
may ealily apply it to the various purpofes to which 
micrometers have been found fubfervient. But as the 
fimplicity, cheapneis, and at the fame time the a:cu- 
racy of this contrivance, may render the ufe of it much 
more general than that of any other micrometer ; and 
I may venture to fay, that it will be found very ufe- 
ful in the army, and amonglt fea-faring people, for 
the determination of diftances, heights, &c.; I fhall 
therefore join fome practical rules to render this mi- 
crometer ufeful to perfons unacquainted with trigo- 
nometry and the ufe of logarithms. 

‘Problem 1. The angle, not exceeding one degree, 
which is fubtended by an extenfion of one foot, being 
given, to find its diftance from the place of obferva- 
tion. NV. B. This extenfion of one foot, or any other 
which may be mentioned hereafter, mult be perpendi- 
cular to the direction of the telefcope through which 
it is obferved. ‘The diftances are reckoned from the 
obje&t-glafs of the telefcope; and the anfwers obtained 
by the rules of this problem, though not exactly true, 
are however fo little different from the truth, that the 
difference feldom amounts to more than two or three 
inches, which may be fafely neglected. 

“ Rule 1. If the angle be expreffed in minutes, 
fay, as the given angle is to 60, fo is €87.55 toa 
fourth proportional, which gives the anfwer in inches. 
2. If the angle be expreffed in feconds, fay, as 
the given angle is to 3€0:, fo is 687.55 toa fourth 
proportional, which exprefies the anfwer in inches. 
—3. If the angle be exprefled in minutes and fe- 
conds, turn it all into feconds, and proceed as a- 
bove. 

«¢ Example. At what diilance is a globe of one 
foot in diameter when it fubtends an angle of twe 
feconds ? 


fo are 12 divifions to 


) 3t'.3, which is the 


29 3000's 687,55 


, 3600X687.55 = 1237590 


inches, or 1031324 feet, which is the anfwer required. 
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6* This calculation ne he fhortened ; for fince two 
of the three proportionals are fixed, their produét in 
the firft cafe is 41253, and in the other two cafes is 
-2475180 fo that in the firft cafe, viz. when the angle 
is expreffed in minutes, you need only divide 41253 
by the given angle; *and in the other two cafes, viz, 
‘when the angle is expreffed in feconds, divide 2475180 
by the given angle, and the quotient in either cafe is 
the anfwer in inches. 

* Problem I], The angle, not exceeding one de- 
gree, which is fubtended by any known extenfion, 
being given, to find its diftance from the place of ob- 
fervation. 

‘‘ Rule. Proceed as ifthe extenfion were of one foot 
“by Problem I, and call the anfwer B; then, if the 
extenfion in queftion be expreffed in inches, fay, as 12 
inches are to that extenfion, fo is B to a fourth pro- 
‘portional, which is the anfwer in inches; but if the 
‘extenfion in queftion be expreffed in feet, then you 
need only multiply it by B, and the produét is the 
«anfwer in inches, 

*¢ Example. At what diftance is a man fix feet high, 
‘when he appears to fubtend an angle of 30". 

‘‘* By problem I. if the man were one foot high, the 
‘diftance would be 82506 inches; but as he is fix feet 
high, therefore multiply 82506 by 6, and the produ@ 
gives the required diftance, which is 495036 inches, 
Or 41253 feet, 


Angles fubtended by an extenfion of one foot at different 


diffances. 

Diftances Diftances 
Angles. in feet. finglee. in feet. 
Min. 1 3437.7 | Min. 31 | 110,9 

2 1718,9 32 10754 

3 114539 33 | 19452 

4 85954 34 | IOI, 
5 687,5 35 | 98,2 

6 57239 35} 9555 

7 J 37 259 

8 42957 38 | 90,4 

9 382,0 39 88,1 
To 343.7 49 8559 
iy 31255 4! 83,8 
12 286,5 42 81,8 
r3 26444 43. | 7939 
14 24555 44] 78s! 
15 229,52 45 | 754 
16 214.8 1° fae 7497 
17 202,52 47 73,51 
18 T91,0 48 71,6 
19 180,9 49 7051 
20 171,8 5° 68,7 
21 16257 gt 6754 
22 156,2 52 66,1 
23 14994 53 64,8 
24 1432 54 63,6 
25 13795 53 6255 
26 “132,2 56 6154 
27 12753 $7 60,3 
28 122,97 58 5992 
29 118,5 59 58,2 
39 114;6 60 5453 
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** For greater conveniency, efpecially in travelling, Microme- 
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or in fuch circumftances in which one has not the 
opportunity of making even the eafy calculations re- 
quired in thofe problems, I have calculated the fol- 
lowing two tables; the firft of which fhows the di- 
{tance anfwering to any angle from one minute to one 
degree, which is fubtended by an extenfion of one 
foot ; and the fecond table fhows the diftance an{wer- 
ing to any angle from one minute to one degree, 
which is fubtended by a man, the height of which 
has been called an extenfion of fix feet ; becaufe, at a 
mean, fuch is the height of a man when dreffed with 
hat and fhoes on, Thefe tables may be trani{cribed 
on a card, and may be had always ready with a pocket 
telefcope furnifhed with a micrometer. Their ule ig 
evidently to afcertain diftances without any calcula- 
tion ; and they are calculated only to minutes, becaufe 
with a pocket telefcope and micrometer it is not pot. 
fible to meafure an angle more accurately than to a 
minute. 

'“ Thug, if one wants to meafure the extenfion of a 
ftreet, let a foot ruler be placed at the end of the 
ftreet ; meafure the angular appearance of it, which 
fuppofe to be 36’, and in the table you will have the 
required diftance againft 36’, which is 95+ feet. Thus 
alfo a man who appears to be 49! high, is at the di- 
{tance of 421 feet, 


Angles fubtended by an extenfion of fix feet at different 


diftances. 

Diftances Diftances 
Angles in feet. Angles. in feet. 
Min. 1 | 20626,8 | Min. 31 | 665,4 

2} 10313. 32 | 64455 
3] 687554 33 | 625. 
4} 515655 34 | 606,6 
S| 412552 35 | 58953 
6 | 343797 36 | 572;9 
7 | 2940,6 37 | 55795 
8 | 257352 38 | 542,8 
9} 2291,8 39 | 5289 
Io 2062,6 49 | 515,6 
Il 1875,2 4 503,1 
12 1718,8 42 | 49QI,t 
13 | 1586,7 43 | 47997 
14] 147353 44 | 468,8 
15 | 1375. 45 | 4584 
16 1298,1 46 | 448,4 
17 |. 1213,3 47 | 4389 
18] 114559 48 | 42957 
19 | 1085,6 49 | 421. 
20 IO3154 50 41255 
21 982,2 51 | 404,4 
22 93736 52 | 396,7 
23 896,8 53 | 389.2 
24] 8594 54} 38149 
25 825. 55 | 375: 
26} 79393 56 | 368,3 
27 7639 57 | 36149 
28) 73656 58 | 35556 
29} 71143 59 | 34936 
30} 68755 60 34357 
4U II, The 
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II. The Micrometer has not only been applied to te- 
lefcopes, and employed for aftronomical purpofes; but 
there have alfo been various contrivances for adapting 
it to micRroscoricay obfervations. Mr Leeuwen- 
hock’s method of eftimating the fize of {mall objects 
was by comparing them with grains of fand, of which 
100 ina line took up an inch. ‘Thefe grains he laid 
upon the fame plate with his obje€ls, and viewed them 
at the fame time. Dr Jurin’s method was fimilar to 
this ; for he found the diameter of a piece of fine fil- 
yer wire, by wrapping it as clofe as he could about a 
pin, and obferving how many rings made an inch; 
and he ufed this wire in the fame manner as Leeuwen- 
hoek ufed hisfand. Dr Hooke ufed to look upon the 
magnified objet with one eye, while at the fame time 
he viewed other objets placed at the fame diftance 
with the other eye. In this manner he was able, by 
the help of a ruler, divided into inches and {mall parts, 
and laid on the pedeftal of the microfcope, to caft as 
it were the magnified appearance of the objet upon 
the ruler, and thus exactly to meafure the diameter 
which it appeared to have through the glafs; which 
being compared with the diameter as it appeared to 
the naked eye, eafily fhowed the degree in which it 
was magnified. A little praétice, fays Mr Baker, 
will render this method exceedingly eafy and pleafant. 
Mr Martin in his Optics recommended fuch a mi- 
crometer for a microfcope as had been applied to tele- 
{copes: for he advifes to draw a number of parallel 
lines on a piece of glafs, with the fine point of a dia- 
mond, at the diftance of one-fortieth of an inch from 
one another, and to place it in the focus of the eye- 
glafs. By this method, Dr Smith contrived to take 
the exaé draught of objeéts viewed by a double mi- 


crofcope; for he advifes to get a lattice, made with 
{mall filver wires or fquares, drawn upon a plain glafs 
by the ftrokes of a diamond, and to put it into the- 
place of the image, formed by the objeé-glafs: then 
by transferring the parts of the objeét, feen in the 
{quares of the glafs or lattice upon fimilar correfpond- 
ing {quares drawn on paper, the picture may be exact- 


ly taken. Mr Martin alfo introduced into compound 
microfcopes another micrometer,,confifting of a fcrew. 


See both thefe methods defcribed in his Optics, p. 277. 


The mode of a€tual admeafurement (Mr Adams. 


obferves*) is without doubt the moft fimple that can 


pical Effays,be ufed; as by it we comprehend, in a manner, at 


Pr 59- 


one glance, the different effects of combined glaffes ; 
and as it faves the trouble, and avoids the obfcurity, 
of the ufual modes of calculation: but many perfons 
find it exceedingly difficult to adopt this method, be- 
caufe they have not been accuftomed to obferve with 
both eyes at once. To obviate this inconvenience, 
the late Mr Adams contrived an inftrument called the 
Needle- Micrometer, which was firft defcribed in his AZ:- 
crographia 1Uuftrata; and of which, as now conftructed, 
we have the following defcription by his fon Mr George 
Adams in the ingenious Effays above quoted. 

‘This micrometer confifts of a ferew, which has 50 
threads to an inch; this {crew carries an index, which 
points to the divifions ona circular plate, which is 
fixed at right angles to the axis.of the ferew. The 
revolutions of the ferew are counted on a fcale, which 


-. is an inch divided into 50 parts; the mdex to thefe divi- 


fions is a flower-de-luce marked upon the flider, which 
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carries the needle point acrofs the field of the micro- Micro 
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{cope. Every revolution of the micrometer fcrew 
meafures zisth part of an inch, which is again fubdi- 
vided by means of the divifions on the circular plate, 
as this is divided into zo equal parts, over which the 
index paffes at every revolution of the ferew; by which 
means we obtain with eafe the meafure of rcooth part 
of an inch: for 50, the number of threads on the 
{crew in one ineh, being multiplied by 20, the divi- 
fions on the circular plate are-equal to 1000; fo that 
each divifion on the circular plate fhows that the 
needle has either advanced or receded 1oooth part of 
an inch. 

To place this micrometer on the body of the micro- 
{cope, open the circular part FKH, fig. 25. by taking 
out the fcrew G, throw back the femicircle FK, which 
moves upon a joift at K; then turn the fliding tube of 
the body of the microfcope, fo that the {mall holes which 
are in both tubes may exactly coincide, and let theneedle 
g of the micrometer have a free paflage through them s. 
after this, ferew it faft upon the body by the {crew G. 
The needle will now traverfe the field of the micro- 
{cope, and meafure the length and breadth of the 
image of any objet that is applied to it. But fur- 
ther aflifance mut be had, in order to meafure the 
obje& itfelf, which is a fubject of real importance 3 
for though we have afcertained the power of the mi- 
crofcope, and know that it is fo many thoufand times, 
yet this will be of little affiftance towards afcertaining 
an accurate idea of its real fize; for our ideas of bulk 
being formed by. the comparifon of one object with. 
another, we can only judge of that of any particular 
body, by comparing it with another whofe fize is 
known: the fame thing is neceffary, in order to form 
an eftimate by the microfcope ; therefore, to afcertain 
the real meafure of the objet, we mutt make the point 
of the needle pafs over the image of a known part of 
an inch placed on the ftage, and write down the revo- 
lutions made by the ferew, while the needle pafled 
over the image of this known meafure; by which 
means we afcertain the number of revolutions on the 
{crew, which are adequate to a real and known mea- 
fure on the ftage. As it requires an attentive eye to 
watch the motion of the needle point as it pafles over 
the image of a known part of an ich on the ftage, we 


ought not to truft to one fingle meafurement of the 


image, but ought to repeat it at leaft fix times; then, 
add the fix meafures thus obtained together; and di- 
vide their fum by fix, or the number of trials; the 
quotient ‘will be the mean of all the trials This refult 
is to be placed in a column of a table next to that. 
which contains the number of the magnifiers. 

By the affiftance of the fectoral fcale, we obtain: 
with eafe a fmall part of an inch. This feale is fhown 
at fig. 22, 23, 24, in which the two lines ca, cb, with: 
the fide ad, form an ifofceles triangle 5, each of the 
fides is two inches long, and the bafe ftill only of 
one-tenth of an inch. ‘The longer fides may be of any. 
given length, and the bafe flill only of one-tenth of an 
inch. The longer lines may be confidered as the line 
of lines upon a fe€tor opened to one-tenth of an neh. 
Hence whatever number of equal parts ca, cb are di- 
vided into, their tranfverfe meafure will be fuch a part 
of one-tenth as is expreffed by their divifions. Thus. 
if it be divided into ten equal parts, this will “nye 
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the inch into roo equal parts; the firft divifion next 
c will be equal to 100th part of an inch, becaufe it is 
the tenth part of one-tenth of an inch. If thefe lines 
are divided into twenty equal parts, the/inch will be 
by that means. divided into 200 equal parts. Laftly, 
if ab, ca, are made three inches long, and divided into 
100 equal parts, we obtain with eafe the 1oocth part. 
The fcale is reprefented as folid at fig. 23. but as per- 
forated at fig. 22. and 24. fo that the light paffes thro’ 
the aperture, when the fectoral partis placed onthe ftage. 

To ufe this fcale, firft fix the micrometer, fig. 25. 
to the body of the microfcope; then fit the fectoral 
fcale, fig. 24. in the ftage, and adjuft the microfcope 
to its proper focus or diftance from the feale, which is 
to be moved till the bafe appears in the middle of the 
field of view; then bring the needle point g, fig. 25. 
(by turning the ferew L) to touch one of the lines ca, 
exaétly at the point anfwering to 20 on the fe¢toral 
fcale. The index’ a of the micrometer is to be fet to 


the firft divifion, and that on the dial plate to 20, which 


is both the beginning and end of its divifions 5. we are 
then prepared to find the magnifying power of every 
magnifier in the compound miorofcope which we are 
ufing. 

Example. Every thing being prepared agreeable to 
the foregoing diretions, fuppofe you are defirous of 
afcertaining the magnifying power of the lens marked 
N° 4. turn the micrometer fcrew until the point of 
the needle has paffed over the magnified image of the 
tenth part of one inch; then the divifion, where the 
two indices remain, will fhow how many revolutions, 
and parts of a revolution, the fcrew has made, while 
the needle point traverfed the magnified image of the 


‘one-tenth of an inch ; fuppofe the refult to be 26 re- 


volutions of the ferew, and 14 parts of another revolu- 
tion, this is equal to 26 multiplied by 20, added to 14; 
that is, 534,000 parts of an inch.—The 26 divifions 
found on the ftraight fcale of the micrometer, while 
the point of the needle paffed over the magnified 
image of one-tenth part of an inch, were multiplied 
by 20, becaufe the circular plate CD, fig. 25. 1s di- 
vided into 20 equal parts; this produced 5203 then 
adding the 14 parts of the next revolution, we obtain 
the 534,000 parts of an inch, or five-tenths and 3400 
parts of another tenth, which is the meafure of the 
magnified image of one-tenth of an inch, at the aper- 
ture of the eye-glaffes or at their foci. Now if we 
fuppofe the focus of the two eye-glaffes to be one 
inch, the double thereof is two inches; or if we reck- 
on in the 100cth part of an inch, we have 2000 parts 
fer the diftance of the eye from the needle point of 
the micrometer. Again, if we take the diftance of 
the image from the object at the ftage at 6 inches, or 
6000, and add thereto’ 2000, double the diitance of 
the focus of the eye-glafs, we fliall have 8000 parts of 
an inch for the diftance of the eye from the obje¢t; and 
as the glaffes double the image, we mutt double the num- 
ber 534 found upon the micrometer,-which then makes 
1068: then, by the following analogy, we fhall ob- 
tain the number of times the microfcope magnifies the 
diameter of the obje@; fay, as 240, the diftance of 
the eye from therimage of the object, is to soo, the 
diftance of the eye from the objet; fo is 1068,.double 
the meafure found on the micrometer, to 3563, or the 
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number of times the microfcope magnifies the diame- M’cromes 


ter of the objeét. By working in this manner, the 
magnifying power of each lens ufed with the compound 
microfcope may be eafily found, though the refult will 
be different in different compound microfcopes, vary- 
ing according to the combination of the lenfes, their 
diftance from the object and one another, &c. 

Having difcovered the magnifying power of the mi- 
crofcope, with the different object-lenfes that are ufed 
therewith, our next fubje@ is to find out the real fize 
of the objects themfelves, and their different parts: 
this is eafily effe&ted, by finding how many revolutions 
of the micrometer-fcrew anfwer to a known meafure 
on the feGtoral fcale or other objet placed on the 
ftage ; from the number thus found, a table fhould be 
conftruéted, exprefling the value of the different revo- 
lutions of the micrometer with that object lens, by 
which the primary number was obtained. Similar 
tables muft be conftruéted for each object lens. By a 
fet of tables of this kind, the obferver may readily 
find the meafure of any objeét he is examining; for 
he has only to make the needle point traverfe over 
this objeét, and obferve’ the number of revolutions the 
{crew has made in its paflage, and then look into his 
table for the real meafure which correfponds to this 
number of revolutions, which is the meafure required. 

Mr Coventry of Southwark has favoured us*with 
the defcription of a micrometer of his own invention 3 
the feale of which, for minutenefs, furpaffes every 
inftrument of the kind of which we have any know- 
ledge, and of which, indeed, we could fearcely have 
formed a conception, had he not indulged: us with fe- 
veral of thefe infbruments, graduated as underneath. 

The micrometer is compofed of glafs, ivory, filver, 
&c. on which are drawn parallel lines from the 1oth 
to the to,coocth part of an mech. But an inftrument 
thus divided, he obferves, is more for curiofity than 
ufe: but one of thofe which Mr Coventry has fent us 
is divided into fquares, fo {mall that fixteen million of 
them are contained on the furface of one {quare inch, 
each fquare appearing under the microfcope true and 


diftin@ ; and though fo {mall, it is a fact, that ani- 


malcula are found which may be contained in one of 
thefe fquares. 

The ufe of micrometers, when applied to micro- 
{copes, is to meafure the natural fizé of the object, 
and how much that obje& is magnified. To afcertain 
the real fize of an objeét in the fingle microfcope, no- 
thing more is required than to lay it on the microme~ 
ter, and adjuft it to the focus of the magnifier, no- 
ticing how many divifions of the micrometer it covers. 
Suppofe the parallel lines of the micrometer to be the 
roooth of an inch, and the obje& covers two divifions; 
its real fize is sooths of an inch; if five, 20oths, and 
fo.on. 

But to find how much the objet is) magnified, 
is not mathematically determined fo eafiy by the fingle 
as by the compound microfcope: but the follaw- 
ing fimple metho¢ (fays Mr Coventry) I have ge- 
nerally adopted, and think it tolerably accurate. 
Adjuft a micrometer under the microfcope 0, fay the 
rooth of an inch: of-divifions, with a fmall: object. on 
it; if fquare, the better : notice how many divifions one 
fide of the obje& covers, fuppofe 10: then cut a piece 
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ter. 
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Microne-ef white paper fomething larger than the magnified 


“ter. 


ter will be fixteen. 


appearance of the objeét: then fix one eye on the ob- 
jet through the microfcope, and the other at the fame 
time on the paper, lowering it down till the object 
and the paper appear level and diftin@; then cut the 
paper till it appear exadtly the fize of the magnified 
obje&; the paper being then meafured, fuppofe an 
inch fquare: Now, as the objec under the magnifier, 
which appeared to be one inch fquare, was in reality 
only ten hundredths, or the tenth of an inch, the expe- 
riment proves that it is magnified ten times in length, 
one hundred times in fuperfices, and one thoufand 
times in cube, which is the magnifying power of the 
glafs ; and, in the fame manner, a table may be made 
of the power of all the other glaffes. 

In ufing the compound microfcope, the real fize of 
the objeét is found by the fame method as in the fingle : 
but to demonftrate the magnifying power of each glafs 
to greater certainty, adopt the following method.— 
Lay a two-feet rule on the ftage, and a micrometer 
level with its furface (an inch fuppofe, divided into 
100 parts) : with one eye fee how many of thofe parts 
are contained in the field of the microfcope, (fuppofe 
50); and with the other, at the fame time, look for 
the circle of light in the field of the microfcope, which 


with a little pra€tice will foon appear diftin@ ; mark, 


how much of the rule is interfected by the circle of 
light, which will be half the diameter of the field: 
Suppofe eight inches; confequently the whele diame- 
Now, as the real fize of the field, 
by the micrometers, appeared to-be only 50 hundredths, 
or half an inch, and as half an inch is only one 32d 
part of 16 inches, it fhows the magnifying power of the 
glafs to be 32 times in length, 1024 fuperfices, and 
32,768 cube (£). ; 

Another way of finding the magnifying power of 
compound microfcopes, is by ufing two micrometers. 
of the fame divifions ; one adjufted under the magni- 
fier, the other fixed in the body of the microfcope in 
the focus of the eye-glafs. Notice how many divi- 
fions of the micrometer in the body are feen in one 
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The glafs micrometer without any mark is alfo di- 
vided, the outfide lines into 1ooth, the next into 
xoooth, and the infide lines into the goooth of an 
inch: thefe are again croffed with an equal number of 
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divifion of the micrometer under the magnifier, which Micromes. | 
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again muft be multiplied by the power of the eye-glafs. 

Example :. Ten divifions of the micrometer-in the bo- 

dy are contained. in one divifion under the magnifier ; 

fo far the power is increafed ten times: now, if the 

eye-glafs be one inch focus, fuch glafs will of it- 

{elf magnify about eight times in-length, which, 
with the ten times magnified before, will be eight : 
times ten, or 80 times in length, 6400 fuperficies, , 
and 512,000 cube. 

“* If (fays Mr Coventry) thefe micrometers are em- 
ployed in the folar microfcope, they divide the obje@. 
into {quares on.the fcreen in fuch a manner as to ren- 
der it extremely eafy to make a drawing of it. And. 
(fays he) I apprehend they may be employed to great . 
advantage with fuch a microfcope as Mr Adams’s Lu-- 
cernal ; becaufe this inftrument may be ufed either by 
day or night, or in any place, and gives the adtual.. 
magnifying power without calculation.’ 

The cafe with which we have been favoured by Mr. 
Ceventry contains fix micrometers, two. on ivory and: 
four on glafs. One of thofe on ivory is an inch di-.- 
vided into one hundred parts, every: fifth line longer 
than the intermediate one, and every tenth longer ftill, . 
for the greater eafe in counting the divifions under the 
microfcope, and is generally ufed in meafuring the 
magnifying power of microfcopes. The other ivory 
one is divided. into fquares of the soth and rooth of 
an inch, and is commonly employed in meafuring . 
opaque objects. 

Thofe made of glafs are for tranfparent objects, 
which, when laid on them; fhow their natural fize.— 
That marked on the brafs 100, are {quares divided to. 
the 1ooth of an inch: that marked 5000 are parallel 
lines forming nine divifions, each divifion the roooth . 
of an inch; the middle divifion is again divided into. 
5, making divifions to the 500oth of aninch. That 
marked 10,000 is divided in the fame manner, with 
the middle divifion divided into 10, making the 
10,000th of an inch. Example : 
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lines in the fame manner, making fquares of the 
100th, 1000th, and 4oooth of an inch, thus demonftra- 
ting each other’s fize. The middle fquare of the 1ooocth 


of an inch (fee fig. 26.) is divided into fixteen fquares; 
new 
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(2) It will be neceffary, for great accuracy, as well as for comparative obfervations, that the two-feet rule 
fhould always be placed at a certain diftance from the eye: eight inches would, in general, be a proper dif- 


tance, 
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fcrofcopetinlied by 1000, gives one million in an inch furface ; 


Plate 
ECXCVIL, 
fic. 1. 


by the fame rule, one of:thofe fquares divided into 16 
mult be the fixteen millionth'part-of an inch furface. 
See fig. 26. which*is-a dimimifhed view of the apparent 
furface exhibited undtr the magnifier n21 of Wilfon’s 
microfcope. 
ventry: ufes:n° 2: or 3.3 and they are all better feen, 
he fays, by candle than by day-light. 

MICROPUS, sastarp cupweeEp: A genus of-the 
polygamia neceflaria order, belonging te the fynge- 
nefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the. 49th order, Compofite. ‘The receptacle is 
paleaceous ;:there isno-pappus; the calyx is calycula- 
ted; there is no radius of the corolla. The female 
florets are wrapped in the feales of the calyx. There 
are two fpecies, the fupinus and erectus; but only 
the former is ever eultivated in gardens. It is an 
annual plant, growing naturally in Portugal, in places 
near the fea.. ‘he root fends out feveral trailing ftalks, 
about fix or eight inches long, which are garnifhed 
with {mall, oval, filvery leaves, whofe bafes em- 
brace the ftalks. The’ flowers come out in clufters 
from the wings of the ftalks, and are very {mall, and 
of a white colour. ~ It flowers in June and July ; and 
is frequently preferved in gardens on account of the 
beauty of its filvery leaves. It is eafily propagated 
by feed fown in autumn, and requires: no.other cul- 
ture but to be kept free from weeds. 
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ficropus, now as 1000 fquares in the length of an inch, mul- 


In viewing the {malleft lines, Mr Co-. 


MICROSCOPE, an optical inftrument, confifting 


of lenfes, or mirrors, by means of which {mall objects 
appear larger than they do to the naked eye. Single 
microfcopes confift of a fingle lens or mirror ;: or if 
more lenfes or mirrors be made ufe of, they only ferve 
to throw light upon the obje&; but do not contribute to 
enlarge the image of it. Double or compound mi- 
crofcopes are thofe in which the image of an objeét is 
compofed by means of more lenfes or mirrors than one. 

For the principles on which the conftruction of mi- 
crofcopes depends, fee Orrics. In the prefent ar- 
ticle, it is intended to defcribe the finifhed inftrument, 


with“all its varied apparatus, according to the lateft im-- 
provements; and to illuftrate by proper details its,ufes ; 


and importance. 


I. Of Sincre Microfcopes. 


Tue famous microfcopes made ufe of by Mr Leewen-- 


hoeck, were all, as Mr Baker affures us, of the fingle 
kind, and the conftruCtion of them was the moft fimple 
poffible ; each confifting only ofa fingle’ lens fet be- 


tween two plates of filver, perforated with a fmall - 
hole, with a moveable pin before it-to place the ob-- 


jet on and. adjuft it to the eye of the beholder. 


He: 


informs us alfo, that /en/es only, and not globules, were- 


ufed in every one of thefe microfcopes.. 
1. The fingle microfcope:- now moft'generally known: 
and ufed is that called Wilfon’s Pocket Microfcope. The 


. 


body is made of brafs, ivory, or filver, and is repre-- 


fented by AA, BB. CC isa long fine-threaded male 
{erew that turns into the body of the microfcope; D 
a convex glafs at the end of the fcrew. ‘T'wo con- 
cave round pieces of thin brafs, with holes of different 
diameters inthe middle of them, are placed to cover 
the abovementioned” glafs, and thereby diminifh . the 
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aperture when the greateft magnifiers are employed. Microfcepe 


EE, three thin plates of brafs within the body of the 
microfeope ; one of which is bent femicircularly in the 
middle, fo as to form an.arched cavity for the recep- 
tion of a tube of glafs, the ufe of the other two be- 
ing to receive and: hold the fliders between them. IT, 
a piece of wood or ivory, arched in the manner of 
the femicircular plate, and cemented to it. G, the 
other end of. the body of the microfcope, where a hol- 
low female ferew is adapted to receive the different 
magnifiers. H, isa fpiral {pring of fteel, between. 
the end G and the plates. of brafs, intended to keep 
the plates in a right pofition and counteract the long 
{crew CC. I, is a fmall turned handle, for the better= 
holding of the inftrument, to {crew on or off at pleafure. 

To this microfcope belong fix or feven magnifying 
glaffes: fix of them are fet in filver, brafs, or ivory, - 
as in the figure K; and marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 65 
the loweft numbers being the greateft magnifiers. L 
is the feventh magnifier, fet in the manner of a little 
barrel, to be held in the hand for the viewing of any» 
larger objet. M, is a flat flip of ivory, ealled a- 
Jflider, with four round heles through it, wherein to 
place objects between two pieces of glafs or Mufcovy 
talc, as they appear at dddd. Sixfuch fliders, and 
one of brafs, are ufually fold wit# this microfcope, . 
fome with objects placed in ther, and others empty 
for viewing any thing that mayofler: but whoever 
pleafes to make a colle€tion, may have as many as he 
defires. The brafs flider is to confine any {mall objec, 
that it may be viewed without crufhing or deftroying 
it. N, is a tube of glafs contrived to confine living ob- 
jects, fuch as frogs, fifhes, &c. in order to difcover 
the circulation of the blood. All thefe are contained » 
in a little neat box of fifh-fkin or mahogany, very: 
convenient for carrying in the pocket, 

When an obje&t: is to be viewed, thruft the ivory 
flider, in which the faid obje& is placed, between the - 
two flat brafs plates EE: obferving always to put . 
that fide of the flider where the: brafs. rings are far- 
theft from the eye. Then fcrew on the magnifying 
glafs you intend to ufe, at the end of the inftrument . 
G ; and looking through it againft the light, turn the 
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long fcrew CC, till your objec be brought to fuit your ~ 


eye; which will be known by its appearing perfe@ly 
diftin& and clear. It is mott proper to look at it firft : 
through a magnitier that can fhow the whole at once, . 
and afterwards to infpeét the feveral parts more parti- 
cularly with one of the greateft magnifiers ; for thus - 
you: will gain a true idea of the whole, and of all its 
parts. And though the greateft magnifiers can fhow 
but a minute portion of any objeé at once, fuch as the 
claw of a flea, the horn of a loufe, or the like; yet by 
gently- moving the flider- which contains the object, . 
the eye will gradually examine it all over. 

As objects. muft be. brought very near, the glaffes . 
when the preateft magnifiers are made ufe of, be care- - 
ful not to fcratch them by rubbing the flider againft 
them as you move it in or out. A few turns of the 
{crew CC will eafily prevent this mifchief, by giving 
them room enough. You may change the objects in : 
your fliders for any others you think proper, by taking 
out the brafs rings with the point of a penknife ;:. 
the galcs will then fall out, if you but turn the fliders;; 
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Microfcopeand after putting what you pleafe hetween them, by box of brafs, which hangs in the arch G by two fmall Microfeag 
“ewy~=— replacing the brafs rings you will faften them as they fcrews ff, that ferew into the oppofite fides thereof. “"¥ 


were before. It is proper to have fome fliders furnith- 
ed with talcs, but without any object between them, 
to be always in readinefs for the examination of fluids, 
falts, fands, powders, the farina of flowers, or any 
other cafual objects of fuch fort as need only be applied 
to the outfide of the talc. : . 

The circulation of the blood may be eafieft feen in 
the tails or fins of fifhes, in the fine membranes be- 
tween a frog’s toes, or beft of all in the tail of a 
water-newt. If your object be a fmall fith, place it 
within the tube N, and {pread its tail or fin along the 
fide thereof: if a frog, choofe fuch an one as can but 
ju be got into yoar tube ; and, witha pen, or {mall 
ttick, expand the tranfparent membrane between the 
toes of the frog’s hind foot as much as youcan. When 
your objec ts fo adjufted that no part of it can in- 
tercept the light from the place you intend to view, 
unfcrew the long ferew CC, and thruit your tube in- 
to the arched cavity, quite through the body of the 
microfecope; then fcrew it to the true focal diftance, 
and you wiil fee the blood paffing along its veffels with 
a rapid motion, and in a moft furprifing manner. 

The third or fourth magnifiers may be ufed for 
frogs or fifhes: but for the tails of water-newts, the 
fifth or fixth will do; becaufe the globules of their 
blood are twice as large as thofe of frogs or fith. The 
firit or fecond magnifier cannot well be employed for 
this purpofe ;~becaufe the thicknefs of the tube in 
which the objeét lies, will fcarce admit its being 
brought fo near as the focal diftance of the magnifier. 

An apparatus for the purpofe of viewing opaque 
objects generally accompanies. this microfcope ; and 
which confifts of the following parts. A brafs arm 
(QR, which is ferewed at Q> upon the body of the mi. 
crofcope at G. Into the round hole R, any of the 
magnifiers fuitable to the obje& to be viewed are to 
be icrewed ; and under it, in the fame ring, the con- 
cave polifhed filver fpeculum S. Through a fmall 
aperture in the body of the microfcope under the 
brafs plates EE, is to flide the long wire with the 
forceps ': This wire is pointed at one of its ends ; 
and fo, that either the points or forceps may be ufed 
for the objects as may be neceffary. It is eafy to 
conceive, therefore, that the arm at R, which turns 
by a twofold Joint at a and 4, may be brought with 
its magnifier over the obje&, the light ‘reflected upon 
it by the application of the {peculum, and the true 
focus obtained by turning of the male ferew CC as 
before directed.—As objects are fometimes not well 
fixed for view, either by the forceps or point, the 
{mall piece fhown at N is added, and in fuch cafes 
anfwers better: it {crews over the poiat.of T; it con- 
tains a {mall round piece of ivory, blackened -on one 
fide, and left white upon the other as a contraft to 
coloured objects, and by a {mall piece of watch-{pring 
faftens down the objects upon the ivory. 

2. Single Microfcope by refleétion. In fig. 2. A isa 
{croll of brafs fixed upright upon a round wooden 
bafe B, or mahogany drawer or cafe, fo as to ftand 
perfectly firm and fteady. C is a brafs ferew, that paf- 
fes through a hole in the upper limb of the fcroll: in- 
to the fide of the microfcope D, and {crews it fal to 
the faid fcroll. E is a concave fpeculum fet in a 


At the bottom of this arch is a pin of the fame metal, 
exactly fitted to a hole 4 in the wooden pedettal, made 
for the reception of the pin. As the arch turns en 
this pin, and the fpeculum turns on the end of the 
arch, it may, by this twofold motion, be eafily adjuft- 
ed in fuch a manner as to reflect the light of the fun, 
of the fly, or of a candle, directly upwards through 
the microfcope that is fixed perpendicularly over it ; 
and by fo doing may be made to anfwer many pure 
pofes of the large double refleing microfcope. ‘The 
body of the microfcope may alfo be fixed horizon- 
tally, and objects viewed in that pofition by any light 
you choofe; which is an advantage the common double 
refleting microfcope has not. It may alfo be render- 
ed further ufeful by means of a flip of glafs; one end 
of which being thruft through between the plates where 
the fliders go, and the other extending to fome diftance, 
fuch objects may be placed thereon as cannot be ap- 
plied in the fliders: and then, having a limb of brafs 
that may faften to the body of the microfcope, and ex- 
tend over the projecting glafs a hollow ring wherein 
to {crew the magnifiers, all forts of fubjects may be 
examined with great convenience, if a hole be made ia 
the pedeftal, to place the fpeculum exa€tly underneath, 
and thereby throw up the rays of light. The pocket- 


‘microfcope, thus mounted, fays Mr Baker, “ is as eafy 


and pleafant in its ufe; as fit for the moft curious ex 
amination of the animalcules and falts in fluids, of the 
faring in vegetables, and of the circulation. in {mall 
animals; in fhort, is as likely to make confiderable 
difeoveries in objets that have fome degree of tranfpa- 
rency, as any microfcope f have ever feen or heard of." 

The brafs fcroll A is now generally made to un- 
ferew into three parts, and pack with the microfcope 
and apparatus into the drawer of a mahogany pocket. 
cafe, upon the lid of which the fcroll is made to fix 
when in ufe, ‘ 

The opaque apparatus alfo, as-above defcribed, is 
applicable this way by refleCtion. It only confifts in 
turning the arm R (fig. 1.), with the magnifier over 
the concave fpeculum below (fig.2), or to receive the 
light as reflected obliquely from it: the filver fpecu- 
lum fcrewed into R will then reflea the light, which 
it receives from the glafs fpeculum, ftrongly upon the 
object that is applied upon the wire T’ underneath. 

This microfcope, however, is not upon the moft 
convenient conftruction, in comparifon with others now 
made: it has been efteemed for many yeas paft from 
its popular name, and recommendation by its makers. 
Its portability is certainly a great advantage in its fae 
vour; but in moft refpects it is fuperfeded. by the mi- 
crofcopes hereafter defcribed. 

3. Microfcope for Opaque Objcels, called the Single 
Opaque Microfcope. ‘This microfcope remedies the in- 
convenience of having the dark fide of an objet next 
the eye, which formerly was an unfurmountable ob-« 
jection to the making obfervations on opaque objects 
with any confiderable degree of exactnefs or fatisfac- 
tion: for, in all other contrivances commonly known, 
the nearnefs of the inftrument to the obje& (when 
glaffes that magnify much are ufed), unavoidably 
overfhadows it fo much, that.its appearance is render- 
ed ob{cure and indiftinét. And, notwithftanding ways 
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fun or a candle, by a convex glafs placed on the fide 
thereof, the rays from either can be thrown upon it in 
fach an acute angle oniy, that they ferve to give a con- 
fufed glare, but are infufficient to afford a clear and 
perfect view of the objet. But this microfcope, by 
means of a concave fpeculum of filver highly polifhed, 
in whofe centre a magnifying lens is placed, fucha 
ftrong and dire&t light is refleed upon the object, 
that it may be examined with all imaginabie eafe and 
pleafure. The feveral parts of this inftrument, made 
either of brafs or filver, are as follow. 

Through the firft fide A, paffes a fine fcrew B, the 
other end of which is faftened to the moveable fide C. 
D is a nut applied to this {crew, by the turning of 
which the two fides A and C are gradually brought 
together. E is a fpring of fleel that feparates the 
two fides when the nut is unfcrewed. F is a piece of 
brafs, turning round in a focket, whence proceeds a 
fmall {pring tube moving upon arivet; through which 
tube there runs a fteel wire, one end whereof termi- 
nates in a fharp point G, and the other with a pair of 
pliers H faftened to it. The point and plyers are to 
thruft into, or take up and hold, any infect or object 5 
and either of them may be turned upwards, as bett 
fuits the purpofe. I is a ring of brafs, with a female 
fcrew within it, mounted on an upright piece of the 
fame metal ; which turns round on arivet, that it may 
be fet at a due diftance when the leaft magnifiers are 
employed. This ring receives the ferews of all the 
magnifiers. K is a concave fpeculum of filver, po- 
lifhed as bright as poflible ; in the centre of which is 
placed a double convex lens, with a proper aperture 
to look through it. “On the back of this fpeculum a 
male ferew L is made to fit the brafs ring I, to {crew 
into it at pleafure. There are four of thefe concave 
fpecula of different depths, adapted to four glafles of 
different magnifying powers, to be ufed as the ob- 
jets to be examined may require. The greateft mag- 
nifiers have the leaft apertures. M, ts-a round object- 
plate, one fide of which is white and the other black : 
The intention of this is to render objects the more vi- 
fible, by placing them,. if black, on the white fide, 
or, if white, on the black fide. A fteel {pring N turns 
down on each fide to make any obje@ faft ; and if- 
fuing from the obje¢t-plate is a hollow pipe to fcrew 
it on the needle’s point G. O, is a {mall box of brafs, 
with a glafs on each fide, contrived to confine any li- 
ving objeét, in order to examine it: this alfo has a 
pipe to ferew upon the end of the needle G. P, isa 
turned handle of wood, to ferew into the inftrument 
when it is made ufe of. Q, a pair of brafs pliers to 
take up any objeé&, or manage it with conveniency. 
R, is a foft hair-brufh for cleaning the glafles, &c. 
S, is a fmall ivory box for talcs, to be placed, when 
wanted, in the {mall brafs-box O. 

When you would view any object with this micro- 
fcope, ferew the fpeculum, with the magnifier you 
think proper to ufe, into the brafs ring I. Place your 
objet, either on the needle Gin the pliers H, on the 
objeét-plate M, or in the hollow brafs box O, as may 
be moft convenient .’ then holding up your inftrument 
by the handle P, look againft the light through the 
magnifying lens; and by means of the nut D, together 
with the motion of the needle, by managing its lower 
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profcope have been tried to point light upon an obje&, from the 
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end, the object may be turned about, raifed, or de. Mcrofcore 


preffed, brought nearer the glafs, or removed farther 
from it, till you find the true focal diftance, and the 
light be feen ftrongly reflected from the fpeculum up- 
on the object, by whieh means it will be fhown ina 
manner furprifingly diftin& and clear; and for this 
purpofe the light of the fly or of a candle will anfwer 
very well. ‘Tranfparent objects may alfo be viewed by 
this microfcope ; only obferving, that when fuch come 
under examination, it will not always be proper to 
throw on them the light reflected from the {peculum ; 
for the light tranfmitted through them, meeting the 
reflected light, may together produce too great a glare. 
A little practice, however, will fhow how to regulate 
both lights in a proper manner. 

4. Liks’s fingle and Aquatic Microfcope. Fig. 4. re« 
prefents a very convenient and ufeful microfcope, con 
trived by Mr John Ellis, author of An Effay upon Co- 
rallines, &c. ‘T'o practical botanifts, obfervers of ani- 
malcua, &c. it poffefles many advantages above thofe 
juft defcribed. It.is portable, fimple in its conftruc- 
tion, expeditious, and commodious in ufe. K, re- 
prefents the box containing the whole apparat:s: it 
is generally made of fifh-fkin ; and on the top there 
is a female fcrew, for receiving the ferew that is at the 
bottom of the pillar A: this is a pillar of - brafs, 
and is fcrewed on the top of the box. D, is a 
brafs pin which fits into the pillar; on the top of this 
pin is a hollow focket to receive the arm which carries. 
the magnifiers ; the pin is to be moved up and down, 
in order to adjuft the lenfes to their focal or proper 
diftance from the objet. [N. B. In the reprefenta- 
tions of this microfcope, the pin D is delineated as 
pafling through a‘focket at one fide of the pillar A ; 
whereas it is ufual at prefent to make it pafs down a 
hole bored through the middle of the pillar.] E, the 
bar which carries the magnifying lens ; it fits into the 
focket X, which is at the top of the pin or pillar D. This 
arm may be moved backwards and forwards in the 
focket X, and fideways by the pin D; fo that the 
magnifier, which is ferewed into the ring at the end 
E of this bar, may be eafily made to traverfe over any 
part of the object that lies on the ftage or plate B. 
FF is a polifhed filver fpeculum, with a magnifying 
lens placed at the centre thereof, which is perforated. 
for this purpofe. The filver fpeculum ferews into the 
arm E, asat Ff, G, another fpeculum, with its lens, 
which is of a different magnifying power from the 
former. H, the femicircle which fupports the mirror 
I; the pin R, affixed tothe femicircle H, pafles thro? 
the hole which is towards the bottom of the pillar A. 
B, the flage, or the plane, on which the objets are to 
be placed ; it fits into the {mall dove-tailed arm which 
is at the upper end of the pillar DA. C, a plane 
glafs, with a {mall piece of black filk ftuck on it ; this 
glafs is to lay in a groove made in the flage B. M, 
a hollow glafs to be laid oceafionally on the ftage in- 
ftead of the plane glafs C. L, a pair of nippers. 


Thefe are fixed to the ftage by-the pin at bottom; ' 


the fteel wire of thefe nippers flides backwards and 
forwards in the focket, and this foeket is moveable: 
wpwarde and downwards by means of the joint, fo that 
the pofition of the object may be varied at pleafure. 
The object may be fixed in the nippers, ftuck on the 
point, or affixed, by a little gum-water, &e. to the 
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point of the nippers, 

To w/e this microfcope: Take all the parts of the ap. 
- paratus ontof the box; then begin by ferewing the pillar 
A\ to the cover thereof; pafs the pin R of the femicircle 
which carries the mirror thro’ theshole that is near the 


- bottomof the pillar A pufhthe flageintothedove-tail at. 
B, flide the pin into the pillar (fee the N. B, above); then 


pafs the bar E through the focket which is at the 
top of the pin D, and {crew-ene of the magnifying 
lenfes into the ring at F. The microfcope is now 
ready for ufe: and though the enumeration of the ar- 
ticles may lead the reader to imagine the inftrument 
to be of a complex nature, :we can fafely affirm that 
he will find it otherwife. The inftrument has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that it-is difficult to put any of the 
pieces in a place which is appropriated to another. 
Let the object be now placed either on the flage or 
in the nippers L, and in fuch manner that it may be 
‘as nearly as poflible over the centre of the flage: bring 
the fpeculum F over the part you mean to obferve ; 
then throw-as much light on the fpeculum as you can, 
‘by means of: the mirror I, and the double motion of 
which it is capable; the light received on the fpecu- 
-lum is refleted by it on the obje&. The diftance of 
>the lens F from the objet is regulated by moving the 
pin D up and down, until a diftin@ view of it is 
obtained. The beft rule is, to place the Jens beyond 
its focal diftance from the objeét, and then gradually 
to flide it down till the object appears fharp and well 
defined. The adjuftment of the lenfes*to their focus, 
and the diftribution of the light on the obje&, are 
what require the moft attention: on the firft the di- 
flinétnefs of the vifion depends; the pleafure arifing 
from a clear view of the parts under obfervation is due 
to the modification of the light. No precife rule can 
‘be given for attaining accurately thefe points; it is 
from practice alone that ready habits of obtaining 
thefe neceflary properties can be acquired, and with the 
_affiftance ot this no difficulty will be found. 

5. A very fimple and convenient microfcope for 
botanical and other purpofes, though inferior in many 
refpects to that of Mr Ellis, was contrived by the late 
ingenious Mr Benjamin Martin, and is reprefented at 
fig. 5. where AB reprefents a {mall arm fupporting 
two or more magnifiers, one fixed to the upper part 
as at B, the other to the lower part of the arm at C; 
thefe may be ufed feparately or combined together, 
The arm AB is fupported by the {quare pillar IK, 
the lower end of which fits into the focket E of the 
foot FG; the ftage DL is made to flide up and down 
the {quare pillar ; H, a concave mirror for refleCting 
light on the objet—To w/e this microfcope, place 
the obje% on the ftage, reflect the light ‘on it from 
the concave mirror,’ and regulate it to the focus, by 
moving the ftage nearer to or farther from the lens at 
B. The ivory fliders pafs through the flage; other 


objects may be fixed in the nippers MN, and then 


brought under the eye-glaffes; or they may be laid 
on one of the glaffes which fit the ftage. The appa- 
ratus to this inftrument confilts of three ivory fliders 5 
@ pair of nippers ; a pair of forceps; a flat glafs anda 
concave ditto, both fitted to the ftage. 
. The two laft microfcopes are frequently fitted up 
N° 118. 
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crofeepe ivory cylinder N, which occafionally ferews to the 
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with a toothed rack and pinion, for the more ready Micrefe 


adjuftment of the glaffes to their proper focus. 

6. -Withering’s portable Botanic Mucrofcope, Fig. 6. 
reprefents a {mall botanical microfcope contrived by 
Dr Withering, and defcribed by him in his Bota: 
nical Arrangements. It confifts of three brafs plates, 
A, B, C, which are parallel ta each other; the wires 
D and E are rivetted into the upper and lawer plates, 
which are by this means united to each other; the 
middle plate or itage is moveable on the aforefaid wires 
by two little fackets which are fixed ta it. The two 
upper plates each contain a magnifying leus, but of 
different powers ; one of thefe confines and keeps in 
their places the fine point I’, the forceps G, and the 
{mall knife H.—To w/e this -inftrument, unfcerew the 
upper lens, and take out the point, the knife, and the 
forceps ; then {crew the lens on again, place the ob- 
je&t on the ftage, and then move it up or down tilt 
you have gained a diftin¢ét. view of the obje&, as one 
lens is made of a fhorter focus than the other; and 
fpare lenfes of a ftill deeper focus may be had if re- 
quired, This little microfcope is the moft portable 
of any. Its principal merit is its fimplicity. 

7. Botanical Lenfes or Magnifiers. ‘The hafte with 
which botanifts, &c. have frequently occafion to view 
objects, renders an extempore pocket-glafs indifpen- 
fably neceflary. The moft.convenient of any yet con- 
ftructed, appears to be that contrived, in regard to the 
form of the mounting, by the late Mr Benjamin Mar- 
tin; and is what he called a Hand Megalafcope, be» 
caufe it is well adapted for viewing all the larger fort 
of {mall objects univerfally, and by only three lenfes 
it has feven different magnifying powers. 

Fig. 7. reprefents the cafe with the three frames and 
lenfes, which are ufually of 1, 13, and 2 inches focys: 
they all turn over each other, and fhut into the cafe, 
and are turned out at pleafure. 

The three lenfes fingly, efford three magnifying 
powers; and by combining two and two, we-make three 
more: for d with e makes one, d with f another, and 
e with fa third; which, with the three fingly, make 
fix ; and laftly, all three combined together make an- 
other; fo that upon the whole, there are feven powers 
of magnifying with thefe glaffes only. 

When the three lenfes are combined, it is better to 
turn them in, and Jook through them by the {mall 
apertures in the fides of the cafe. The eye in this 
cafe is excluded from extra light; the aberration of 
the fuperfluous rays through the glaffes is cut off; and 
the eye coincides more exactly with the common axes 
of the lenfes, 

A very ufeful and eafy kind of microfcope (defcri- 
bed by Joblot, and which has been long in ufe), adapt- 
ed chiefly for viewing, and confining at the fame time, 


bined. In the infide, at the bottom, is a piece of 
ivory, black and white on oppofite fides, that is occa- 
fionally removed, and admits a point to be {crewed in- 
to the centre. The cap unfcrews at D, to admit the 
placing of the object: the proper diftance of the glaffes 
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Plate = 
any living infects, {mall animals, &c. is fhown at fig. 8, CCXCVE 
where A reprefents a glafs tube, about 13 inches dia- 
meter, and 2 inches high, B, a-cafe of brafs or wood, 
containing a fliding tube, with two or three magnify- 
ing glaffes that may be ufed either feparately or com- 
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from the object is regulated by pulling up or down 
the brafs tube E at top containing the eye-glailes. 

This microfcope is particularly ufeful for’exhibiting 
the well-known curious curculio imperialis, vulgarly call- 
‘ed the diamond beetle, to the greateft advantage ; for 
which, as well as for other objeéts, a glafs bottom, 
and a polifhed refletor at the top, are often applied, to 
condenfe the light upon the object. In this cafe, the 
ftand and brafs-bottom F, as fhown in the figure, are 
taken away by unfcrewing. a 

9. Mr Lyonet’s Single Anatomical Diffeding Microfcope. 
Fig. 9. reprefents a curious and extremely ufeful mi- 
crofcope, invented by that gentleman for the pur- 
pofe of minute diffeCtions, and microfcopic prepara- 
tions. ‘This inftrument muft be truly‘ufeful to ama- 
teurs of the minutie of infedts, &c. being the beft 
adapted of any for the purpofes of diffeétion. With 
this inftrument Mr Lyonet made his very curious 
microfcopical difle@ion of the chenille de /aule, as related 
in his Traitt Anatomique de la chenille qui ronge le bois de 
Saule, gto. 

AB is the anatomical table, which is fupported by 
a pillar NO; this is {crewed on the foot CD: The 


“table AB is prevented from turning round by means 


of two fteady pins, In this table or board there is a 
hole G, which is exa@ly ever the centre of the mirror 
EF, thatis to refle@t the light on the object; the hole 
G is defigned to receive a flat or concave glafs, on 
which the objets for examination are to be piaced. 

RXZ is an arm formed of feveral balls and fockets, 
by which means it may be moved in every poffible fi- 
cation; it is fixed to the board by means of the {crew 
H. The laft arm IZ has a female ferew, into which 
a magnifier may be ferewed as at Z. By means of the 
{crew H, a {mall motion may be occafionally given to 
the arm IZ, for adjuftingy the lens with accuracy to 
its focal diftance from the objeét. 

Another chain of balls is fometimes ufed, carrying 
a lens to throw light upon the object; the mirror is 
likewife fo mounted, as to be taken from its place at 
K, and fitted on aclamp, by which it may be jixed 
to any part of the table AB. 

To uft the Difecdting Table: —Let the operator fit with 
his left fide near a light*witdow ; the inftrument being 
placed on a firm table, the fide DH towards the fto- 
mach, the obfervations’ fhould he made with the left 
eye. In diffecting, the two elbows are to be fup- 
ported by the table on which the inftrument refts, the 
hands refting againft the board A B;-and in order to give 
it greater ftability {asa {mall fhake, though imper- 
ceptible to the naked ‘eye, is very vifible in the mi- 
crofcope), the difleG@ing inftruments are to be held 
one in each hand, between the thumb and two fore- 


fingers. 


LI. Of Dovere Microfcopes, commonly called Gomrounn 
Microfcopes. 


Double microfcopes are fo called, from being a com- 
bination of twé or more lenfes. ‘ 

The particular and chief advantages which the com- 
pound microfcopes. have over the fingle, ‘are, that the 
objects are reprefented under a larger field of view, and 
with a greater amplification of refleGted light. 

1. Culpeper’s Microfcope. The compound microfcope, 
eriginally centrived’ by: Mr Culpeper, is reprefented at 
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fig. 10. It confifts of a large external btafs body A, Microfcope 
B, C, D, fupported upon threé ferolls, which are ixed “~V~ 
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to the ftage EF; the ftage is fupported by three lar- 
ger {crolls, that are {crewed to the mahogany: pedettal 
GH. There is a drawer in the pedeftal, which holds 
the apparatus. The concave mirror / is fitted to a 
focket in the centre of the pedeftal. The lower part 
LMCD ofthe body forms an exterior tube, into which 


‘the upper part of the body ABLM flidés, and may 


be moved up or down, fo as to bring the magnifiers, 
which are {crewed on at N, nearer to or farther from 
the object. coat 

To ufe this microfcope : Screw one of the buttons, 
which contains a magnifying lens, to the end N of the 
body; place the flider; with the objects, between the 
plates of the flider-holder. Then, to attain diftinét 
vifion, and a pleafing view of the object, adjuit the body 


‘to the focus of the lens you are ufing, by moving the 
‘upper part gently up and down, and regulate the light 


by the concave mirror. 
For opaque objects, two additional pieces mutt be 
ufed. The firft is a cylindrical tube of brafs (reprefent- 
ed at L, fig. 11.), which fits on the cylindrical part at 
N of the body. The fecond piece is the concave {pecu- 
lum 4; this is to be fcrewed to the lower end of the 
aforefaid’tube: the upper edge of this tube fhould be 
made to coincide with the line which has the fame num- 
ber affixed to it as to the magnifier you are ufing; ex. gr. 
if you are making ufe of the magnifier marked 5, flide 
the tube to the circular line on the tube N that is 
marked alfo with N°s5. ‘The flider-holder fhould be re- 
moved when you are going to view opaque objects, and 
a plane glafs fhould be placed on the ftage in its ftead 
to receive the objeé ; or it may be placed in the nip- 
pers, the pin of which fits into the hole in the ftage. 
The apparatus belonging to this microfcope confifts 
of the following particulars; viz. Five magnifiers, each 
fitted in a brafs button ; one of thefe is feen at N, 
fig. ro. Six ivory fliders, five of them with ebjects. 
A brafs tube, to hold: the concave fpeculum. ‘The 
concave f{peculum in a brafs box. A fifth pan. » A fet 
of glafs tubes. A flat glafs fitted ta the flage. A 
concave glafs fitted. to the ilage. A pair of forceps. 
‘A fteel wire, with a pair of nippers at: one end andia 
point at the other. A {mall ivory cylinder, to -fit on 
the pointed end of the aforefaid nippers, A convex 
lens, moveable in a brafs femicircle ;- this is affixed to 
a long brafs pin, which fits into a hole on the ftage. 
The conftru€tion of the foregoing microfcope is 
very fimple, and it is eafy in ufe; but the advantages of 
the ftage and mirror are too much confined for an 
extenfive application and management of all kinds of 
‘objeGs. Its greateft recommendation is its.cheapnefs ; 
and to thofe who are defirous of having a compound 
microfcope at a low ‘price, it may be acceptable. ~ 
2. Guy?s Microfcope. ‘The improved: microfcope 
next in order is that of Mr Cuff. - Befides remedying 
the difadvantages above mentioned, it contains the 
addition of an adjufting fcrew, which is a-confider- 
able improvement, and highly neceflary to the ex- 
amination of objeéts under the bett defined appear- 
ance from the glaffes. ‘It is reprefented at fig. 11. 
with the apparatus that ufually accompanies it. A, 
B, C, fhows the body of this microfcope; which 
contains an eye-glafs at A, a broad lens at B, and 
4X 
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be removed at pleafure. ‘The arm- DE is fixed 
on the fliding-bar F, and may be raifed or depref- 
fed to any height within its limits. The main pil- 
Jar a& is fixed in the box de; and by means of the 
brafs foot d is {crewed to the mahogany pedeftal X Y, 
in which is a drawer containing all the apparatus. QO, is 
a milled-headed f{crew, to tighten the bar F when the 
adjufting {crew c gis ufed. pg Is the ftage, or plate, 
which carries the objects; it has a hole at the centre 
nm. Gaconcave mirror, that may be turned in any 
direétion, to reflect the light of a candle, or the fky, 
upon the object. 


To ufe this microfcope ; Screw the magnifier you 


intend to ufe to the end C of the body, place the - 


flider-holder P in the hole 2, and the flider with the 
object between the plates of the flider-holder; fet the 
upper edge of the bar D E to coincide with the di- 
vifions which correfpond to the magnifier you have in 
ufe, and pinch it by the milled nut; now refle& a 
proper quantity of light. upon the obje&, by means 
of the concave mirror G, and regulate the body ex- 
aly to the eye and the focus of the glafles by the 
adjufting fcrew cg. 

To view opaque objects, take away the flider-holder- 
P, and place the objeét on a flat glafs under the cen- 
tre of the body, or on one end of the jointed nippers 
op. Then {crew the filver concave fpeculum 4 to the 
end of the cylinder L, and flide this cylinder on the 
lower part of the body, fo that the upper edge thereof 
may coincide with the line which has the fame mark 
with the magnifier that is then ufed ; reflect the light 
from the concave mirror G to the filver {fpeculum,, 
from which it will again be refle&ted on the objedt. 
The glaffes are to be adjufted to their focal diftance 
as before directed. 

The apparatus confifts of a convex lens H, to col- 
le& the rays of light from the fun or a candle, and 
condenfe them on the obje&t. La cylindrical tube, 
open at each fide, with a concave fpeculum fcrewed to 
the lower end 4. P the flider-holder : this confifts of a 
cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube is forced up- 
wards by a fpiral fpring ; it is ufed to receive an ivory 
flider K, which is to be flid between the plates 4 
andi. The cylinder P fits the hole ” in the flage ; 
and the hollow part at é is defigned to receive a glafs 
tube. R is a brafs cone, to be put under the bottom 
of the cylinder P, to intercept occafionally fome of 
the rays of light. S a box containing a concave and 
a flat glafs, between which a fmall living infe& may 
be confined : it is to be placed over the hole n. ‘I 
a flat glafs, to lay any occafional object upon; there 
is alfo a concave one for fluids. O is a long fteel wire, 
with a {mall pair of pliers at one end, and a point at 
the other, defigned to ftick or hold objeéts; it flips. 
backwards and forwards in the fhort tube 0; the pin 
p fits into the hole of the ftage. W éa little round 
ivory box, to hold a fupply of tale and rings for the 
fliders. Va fmall ivory cylinder, that fits on the 
pointed end of the fteel wire: it is defigned for opaque 
objects. Light-coloured ones are to be ftuck upon 
the dark fide, and vice verfa. Ma fifh-pan, whereon 
to faften a fmall fifth, to view the circulation of the 
blood: the tail is to be fpread acrofs the oblong hole 
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Micrefeope a magnifier which is ferewed on at C. The body 
oe is fupported by the arm DE, from which it may 
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£ at the fmall end, and tied fat, by means of a rib- Microtco 


band fixed thereto; the knob/ is to be fhoved through 
the flit made in the flage, that the tail may be brought 
under the magnifier. 

3 This microfcope has received feveral material im- 
provements from Mr Martin, Mr Adams, &c. B 
an alteration, or rather an enlargement, of the body of 
the tube which contains the eye-glafles, and alfo of the 
eye-glaffes themfelves, the field of view is made much 
larger, the mirror below for reflecting light is made to 


move upon the fame bar with the ftage; by which means ~ 


the diftance of it from the flage may be very eafily and 
fuitably varied. A condenfing glafs is applied under 
the flage-in the flider-holder, in order to modify and 
increafe the light that is reflected by the mirrors be- 
low from the light of a candle or lamp. It is furnifh- 
ed alfo with two mirrors in one frame, one concave 
and the other plane, of glafs filvered ; and by fimply 
unfcrewing the body, the inftrument, when defired, may 
be converted into a fingle microfcope. Fig. 12. is a 
reprefentation of the initrument thus improved ; and 
the following is the defcription of it, as given by 
Mr Adams in his Effays. 

A B reprefents the body of the microfcope, con- 
taming a double eye-glafs and a body-glafs; it is 
here fhown as ferewed to the arm C D, from whence 
it may be occafionally removed, either for the con- 
venience of packing, or when the inftrument is to be 
ufed as a fingle microfeope. 

The eye glaffes and the body glaffes are contained 
in a tube which fits into the exterior tube A B; by 
pulling out a little this tube when the microfcope is. 
in ufe, the magnifying power of each lens is increafed. 

The body A B of the microfcope is fupported by 
the arm CD; this arm is fixed to the main pillar C F, 
which is ferewed firmly to the mahogany pedeftal 
GH; there is a drawer to this pedeftal, which holds 
the apparatus. « 

NIS, The plate or ttage which carries the flider- 
holder K L: this ftage is moved up or down the pillar 
CF, by turning the milled nut M; this nut is fixed 
toa pinion, that works in a toothed rack cut on one 
fide of the pillar, By means of this pinion, the ftage 
may be gradually raifed or deprefled, and the object 
adjuited to the focus of the different lenfes. 

K Lisa flider-holder, which fits into a hole that 
is in the middle of the ftage N18; it is ufed to con- 
fine and guide either the motion of the fliders which 
contain the ebjects, or the glafs tubes that are defigned 
to contine fmall fifhes for viewing the circulation of 
the blood. ‘The fliders are to be paffed between the 
two upper plates, the tubes through the bent plates. 

L is a brafs tube, to the upper part of which is fixe 
ed the condenfing lens before fpoken of; it fits inte 
the under part of the flider-holder K L, and may be 
fet at different diftances from the objeé, according to 
its diftance from the mirror or the candle. 

O is the frame which holds the two refleQing mir- 
rers, one of which is plane, the other concave. Thefe 
mirrors may be moved in various. directions, in order 
to refle& the light properly, by means of the pivots 
on which they move, in the femicircle Q S R, and the 
motion of the femicircle itfelf on the pin S: the con- 
cave mirror generally anfwers beft in the day-time 3 
the plane mirror combines better with the condenfing 


7 lens, 


ficrofcope lens, and a lamp or candle, 
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At D there is a focket 
for receiving the pin of the arm Q (fig. 31.), to which 
the concave fpecuium, for reflecting light on opaque ob- 
jedts, is fixed. At S is a hole and flit for receiving either 
the nippers L (fig. 31. Pl.ccci.} or the fifh-pan I; when 
thefe are ufed, the flider-holder muft be removed. T, 
a hole to receive the pin of the convex lens M, fig. 31. 

To ufe this microfcopt: Take it out of the box. 
Screw the body into the round end of the upper part 
of the arm CD. Place the brafs fliders, which con- 
‘tain the magnifiers, into the dove-tailed flit which is 
ion the under fide of the aforefaid arm, as feen at E, 
and flide it forwards until the magnifier you mean 
to ufe is under the centre of the body; oppofite to 
¢ach magnifier in this flit there is a notch, and in 
the dove-tailed part of the arm C D there is a {pring, 
which falls into the above-mentioned notch, and thus 
anakes each magnifier coincide with the centre of the 
body. Pafs the ivory flider you intend to ufe between 
the upper plates of the flider-holder KL, and then 
refle& as ftrong a light as you can on the object by 
means of one of the mirrors; after this, adjuft the ob- 
je to the focus of the magnifier and your eye, by 
turning the milled {crew M, the motion of which raifes 
and depreffes the flage NIS. The degree of light 
neceflary for each object, and the accuracy required in 
the adjuitment of the lenfes to their proper focal di- 
ftance from the object willbe ealfily attained by a little 
practice. 

When opaque objets are to be examined, remove 
the flider-holder, and place the objet on a flat glafs, 
or fix it to the nippers L, the pin of thefe fit into the 
hole on the ftage; fcrew the concave fpeculum R 
into the arm Q (fig. 31.), and then pafs the pin of this 
arm through the focket D, fig. 12. the light is now 
to be reflected from the corfcave mirror to the filver 
fpeculum, and from this down on the object. No 
exaét rule can be given for reflecting the light on the 
object ; we muft therefore refer the reader to the mo- 
ther of all aptnefs, practice. The fpeculum muft be 
moved lower or higher, to fuit the focus of the dif- 
ferent magnifiers and the nature of the object. 

The foregoing directions apply equally to the ufing 
of this inftrument as a fingle microfcope; with this 
difference only, that the body AB is then removed, 
and the eye is applied to the upper furface of the 
arm CD, exadtly over the magnifiers. 

This microfcope is fometimes made with the follow- 
ing alterations, which are fuppofed to make it ftill 
more convenient and ufeful. The arm CD that car- 
ries the body and magnéfiers is made both to turn en 
‘a pin, and to flide backwards and forwards in a focket 
at C ; fo that, inftead of moving the objets below on 
the ftage, and difturbing them, the magnifiers are more 
conveniently brought over any part of the objects as 
defired. The condenfing glafs is made larger, and 
flides upon the fquare bar CF quite diftiné ies the 
ftage, like the mirrors below ; and it is thereby made 
ufeful for any other objeéts that may be applied on 
glaffes fitted to the ftage, as well as thofe put into 
the flider-holkler K. It is thereby not confined to 
this ftage alone, as in the precedmg. When ‘the 
body AB is taken away, the arm CD may be flipt 
away from its bar, with ‘the magnifiers, and the for- 
ceps, wire, and joint, applied to it; and it there- 
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by ferves the purpofe of a fmall hand fing!e or opaque Microfcops 


microfcope, for any objeé occafionally applied to this 
wire. The magnifiers in the flider E are mounted in 
a wheel cafe, which perhaps prevents its being in the 
way fo much as the long flider E before defcribed.— 
This contrivance is reprefented at X, fig. 12. 

4. Martin’s New Univerfal Compound Microfcope — 
This inftrument was originally conftruéted by the 
late Mr B. Martin, and intended to comprife all the 
ufes and advantages of the fingle, compound, opaque, 
and aquatic microfcopes. The following is a defcrip- 
tion of it as now made, with a few alterations, chiefly 
fuggefted (we are told) by Mr Jones of Holborn. 

Fig. 13.18 a reprefentation of the inftrument placed 
up for ufe. A, B, C, D, is the body of the micro- 
{cope ; which confilts of four parts, viz. AB the eye- 
piece, or that containing the eye-glaffes, and is {crew- 
ed into C, which is a moveable or fliding tube on the 
top; this inner tube contains the body-glafs ferewed 
into its lower part. D is the exterior tube or cafe, 
in which the other flides up and down in an eafy and 
fteady manner. This motion of the tube C is ufeful 
to increafe or decreafe the magnifying power of the 
body-glafs whenthought neceflary, as before-mentioned, 
E isa pipe or {nout {crewed onto the body of the mi- 
crofcope D, and at its lower part, over the feveral mag- 
nifying lenfes hereafter defcribed. FGHL is the {quare 
{tem of the microfcope, upon which the flage R moves 
in an horizontal pofition, upwards or downward, by 
means of the fine rackwork of teeth and pinion. KL 
is a ftrong folid joint and pillar, by which the pofition 
of the inftrument is readily altered from a vertical one 
to an oblique or to a perfeGtly horizontal one, as may be 
required it is thus well adapted to the eafe of the ob- 
ferver either fitting or ftanding ; and as it is very 
often convenient to view objeéts by direct unreflect- 
ed light, when the fquare ftem FI is placed in an 
horizontal pofition for this purpofe, the mirror ‘T 
is then to be taken off in order to prevent the obftruc- 
tion of the rays. M is a circular piece of brafs, fer- 
ving as a bafe to the pillar. NOP, the tripod or foot 
by which the whole body of the microfcope is ftea- 
dily fupported; it folds up when packed into the cafe, 
W is a brafs frame, that contains the condenfing 
lens, and a&s in conjunction with the latge con- 
cave and plane mirrots below at T; the reflected rays 
from which, either of the common light or of that 
of a candle or lamp, it agreeably modifies, and makes 
fteady in the field of view. 

The particulars of the apparatus to this micro- 
{cope are as follow: Q is a circular brafs box, 
containing fix magnifiers or objet lenfes, number- 
ed 1, 2, 3) 4) $63 the digits of which appear fe. 
verally through a {mall round hole in the upper 
plate of it. To the upper fide is fixed a {mall circle 
of brafs, by which it is conneéted with, and {crew 
ed into, the round end of the arm abcd ; which is 
a long piece of brafs, and moves through either by 
teeth or pinion, or not, as may be defired, in ef; 
which is a focket on the upper part of the pillar, and 
admits, with a motion both eafy and fteady, the brafs 
arm. R is afixed ftage, upon which the objects 


to be viewed are to be placed: it is firmly faften- 
ed to the {quare pillar, which is moved by the rack- 
In the middle is a large circular hole, for 
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or other things: at adc are three {mall fockets or 
holes, intended to receive feveral parts of the appara- 
tus. Sis the refraftor, or illuminating lens, for con- 
verging the fun’s rays upon opaque objects laid upon 
the ftage R. To this purpofe it moves on a femi- 
circle upon a long fhank g, in a fpring focket A, in the 
arm i: this arm moving every way by a ftout pin-4 in 
the focket a of the ftage. In this manner it is eafily 
adjufted to any pofition of the fun, candle, &c.— 
'T, the refleCling-glafs frame, containing a concave 
and plane fpeculum, which is moved upon the fquare 
pillar by the hand. The ufe of it is to illuminate 
all tranfparent objects that are applied to the itage 
above. 

Fig. 14. n° 1. is an auxiliary moveable flage ; which 
by means of a pin é is placed in the hole a of the flage 
R, and can be moved in an horizontal direCtion over 
the whole field of the ftage. In this ftage, there are 
three circular holes with fhouldered bottoms; a 
large one in the middle, and on each fide a {mall 
one, for the reception of the three following neceflary 
articles: n° 2. a watch-glafs to be placed in the large 
hole, to hold fluids- containing animalcules, &c.; a 
circular piece of ivory, n® 3. one fide of which is black, 
the other white, to fupport opaque objects of different 
contrafted colours; and circular plane and concave 
glaffes, n° 4. for extemporaneous tranfparent objects.— 
‘The fame ufe is made of the other fmall hole as of 
the large one, only in a lefler degree, to receive {mall 
concave glaffes, plates, &c. 

N° 5.* is the filvered fpeculum, called a Liberkhun, 
which makes the fingle opaque microfcope, by being 
fcrewed to the flider abcd (fiz. 13.) in room of the box 
of lenfes Q, and the body AE above it. The chicf 
ufe of this is to view very {mall objects ftrongly illu- 
minated near the compounded focus of the mirror 
T (fig. 13.) N° 6. is the forceps or pliers, for 
holding fuch kind of objeéts, and by which they 
can be applied very readily to the focus of the lens 
in the liberkhun. They have a motion all ways by 
means of ‘the fpring focket a, the joint 4, and the 
fhank c: they are placed in the focket ¢ of the fixed 
{tage R (fig. 13.)> N° 7. is a fmall piece of ivory, 
to be placed upon the pointed end of the pliers: 
it is black upon one fide, and white upon the other, 
to receive opaque objects. 

N° 8. is a liberkhun of a larger, fize than that 
firft mentioned, with a hole in its centre: this is 
fcrewed into n°g. the hole a of a brafs ring, faf- 
tened to a long wire 6; which moves up and down 
in the {pring focket b of the ftage R, in which it al- 
fo moves fideways; and thus, with the body AE above, 
forms an aquatic compound microfcope for fhowing all 
forts of objeéts in water and other fluids placed under 
it in the watch-glafs n° 2. on the ftage. 

N° 11. is a cone, with a proper aperture a to ex- 
clude fuperfluous light, that would. difturb a critical 
obfervation of a curious obje& ; it is placed on the 
under fide of the fixed ftage R. 

N°? 12. is what is ufually called a bug-box, confift- 
ing of a concave glafs with a plane one fcrewed over 
it; by means of which a bug, loufe, flea, &c. may he 


N° 13. is the fifh-pan. .In.the long concave body 
ab, a fith may be fo confined by the ribband c, that 
the tranfparent tail may bein part over the flit or hole 
at a. In this flate, it is placed on the flage R, with 
the pin d in the hole ¢ of the flage, and moves free- 
ly and horizontally for viewing, the circulation of the 
blood, &c. 

N° 14. is the flider-holder ‘that is placed on the flage 
R: it receives the fliders and tubes when filled with 
tranfparent objects, to be viewed either by the com- 
pound or fingle microfcope. 

N° 15. reprefents the ivory flider, to hold the objeAs 
between the talcs as ufual. 

N° 16. is a ufeful auxiliary flider framed ia brafs. 
In this flider {mall concave glafles are cemented; and 
a flip of. plane glafs fides over them; by which any 
{mall living object, as mites, &c,,may be confined 
without injury, and deliberately viewed. 

N° 17. reprefents a fet of glafs tubes, three in num- 
ber, one within another; they are ufeful for fmall tad- 
poles, water-newts, eels, &c. when the circulation of 
the blood is to be viewed. There is a {mall hole at 
one end of each tube, *that ferves to admit the air ; for 
when they are filled with water, the other end is ftop- 
ped with a cork. 

_N® 18. is a fmall ivory box, containing {pare talcs 
and wires, to fupply the fliders with occafionally. 

N° 19. a brafs cell or button, containing a ver 
{mall lens, properly fet between two {mall plates of, 
brafs, that it may be brought very near to the objec 
when viewed therewith as a fingle microfcope. ‘This 
magnifier is {crewed into the fame hole as the wheel 
of fix magnifiers Q are (fig. 13). 

N® 20. is a lens, adapted to view and examine ob- 
jects, by magnifying them fufficiently, fo as to be able 
to apply them to the microfcope for infpeCtion: on 
this account it is called the explorator. 

The preceding are the chief articles of the appara- 
tus; which, on atcount of their being fomewhat dif- 
ferent from what is applied to other microfcopes, we 
have been thus particular in defcribing. In ufing 
the microfcope, and while viewing objects by either 
the fingle or compound inftrument,the focal diftances 
of the magnifiers are made perfectly exact by turn- 
ing of the pinion.at the nut w, in one way or the. 
other, very gently in the teeth of the rack-work at 
X (fig. 13). 

It is neceffary that the centres of the obje& lenfes 
or magnifiers, the flage, and the mirrors at bat- 
tom, fhould all be in a right line in the axis of the 
microfcope, when opaque objects are to be viewed, 
that are placed upon the ivory piece n° 7, or the for- 
ceps 1° 6. and all other fuch fort of objects which are 
placed in the centre of the ftage R, or flider-holder ° 
n?14: But when aquatic or living objeéts, which re-- 
quire a great {pace to move in, are to be viewed, then 
the horizontal motion at ef (fig. 13.) 1s made ufe of,, 
and the view may be extended laterally over the whole 
of the diameter of the obje& or field of view; and 
by putting the arm adcd forward or backward in. 
its focket ef, the view is extended in the contrary 


direGtion equally well; and.in this manner the whole. 
of: 
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ofcopeof the objects may be viewed without the lealt dif- ablle ftage, which is placed in the fpring focket m. Tt Microfeope: 
turbance. comtains a concave glafs, for the reception of animal. ““"w""* 


As the brafs arm abcd may be brought to. the 
height of three or four inches above the ftage R; fo, 
by means of the rack-work motion of the ftage, a 
lens of a greater focal diftance than the greateft in 
the wheel Q may be occafionally applied in place of 
the wheel, and thereby the larger kind of objects be 
viewed; the inflrument becoming, in this-cafe, what 
is called a megalafcope. 

In viewing moving living objects, or even fixed ones, 
when nice motions are requifite, a rack-work and pi- 
nion is often applied to the arm aécd: the arm is 
cut out with teeth; and the pinion, as fhown at Y, 
is applied to work it. This aéts but in one direction ; 
and, in order to produce an equally neceffary motion 
perpendicular to this, rack-work and pinion is:applied 
tangent-wile to the ftaze, which is then jointed. 


What has been related above refpets the con{truc- 
tion of thofe denominated parlour microfcopes, in con- 
tradiftinGion to thofe which are portable: their di- 
menfions, however, have been confiderably reduced 
by opticians, in order to render them fit for the 
pocket ; and as they are for the moft part conitru Sted 
on-nearly the fame principles as thofe which have been 
already defcribed, what has been faid will fufficiently 
inftru& our readers in uling any pocket microfcope 
whatever. Only it may be obferved, that in thofe re- 
duced inftruments, both the field of view and the mag- 


-nifying power are proportionably diminifhed. 


We fhall conclude the account of this fort of mi- 
crofcope with defcriptions of a very portable pocket 
apparatus of microfcopic inftruments; and of anew mi- 
erofcopie pocket-telefcope, both invented by the late 
Mr B. Martin, and fince made by moit inftrument- 
makers in London. 

The former is reprefented at fig. 15. It con- 
fifts of two parts, viz. the body aé, and. the pe- 
deftal i£, which is joined by a fcrew at the part be- 
tween band % lt confifts of three cyliadric tubes, 
viz. (§.) the exterior tube,’ or cafe ab; (2.) a 
middle tube cb; and (3.) the interior tube fg.— 
The middle tube cd is the adjufter ;. and is connected 
with the outer tube by the rack-work of teeth and pi- 
nion, as fhown at e: by which means it is moved up 
and down at pleafure through the {malleft fpace, and 
carries with it the internal tube fg. The interior 
tube fg receives on its lower part at 4 the feveral cap- 
fules or boxes 2, 3, 4, 5, (fig. 16.) which contain the 
obje& lenfes or magnifiers. 

The method of u/ing this compound microfcope in 
the perpendicular pofition, is as follows. ‘The ftage 
n° 1, is ‘put within the exterior tube at 2. Un- 
der the fprings are applied the four ivory fliders, 
which contain a variety of tranfparent objects; then 
move the interior tube fg up and down with the hand, 
till you difcern the objeé in the flider, and there let 
it reft.. After this, turn the pinion at e very tenderly 
one way or the other, till you obtain a perfect view 
of the tranf{parent objets properly illuminated, from 
a mirror. contained in the pedeftal or ftand 72, fuf- 
pended upon, and moveable about, the points of 
two.fcrews (//), N° 6. (fig. 16.) reprefents a move- 


culles in fluids ; and has the advantage of bringing any 
part ‘into view by moving the handle at 2, If living 
and moving objects.are required to be fhown, they muit 
be confined in the concave, by. putting a glafs cover, 
n° +. upon the ftag:; and then a fall {pider, a loufe, 
flea, bug, &c. may be feen, and the motion or circu- 
lation of the blood, &c. obferved with furprifing di-, 
ftinGinefs. 

To view the circulation of the blood in the moft 
erminent degree, it muft be done by placing {mall frogs, 
tadpoles, water-newts, fifhes, &c. in a tube as reprefent- 
ed n° 8. (fig. 17.) 3; which-tube is placed in the holes o 
in ‘the oppolite fides of the cafe ad, fig. 1.5. in the lower 
part.—N* g. (fig. 16.) isa pair of pincers or pliers ¢, 


* fow holding any object; the other end of the fleel wire 


is pointed to receive a piece of ivory 4, with one ends 
black, and the other white, on which you fiick ob- 
jects of different hue: this alfo, when ufed, is placed 
in the {pring focket m. ‘ 

To ufe this inftrument as a compound opaque, yow 
ferrew off the body part af, and {crew to it the handle 
r (fig. 16.) 3 by this means you may hold the micro- 
fe@pe ina horizental polition, as fhown in the figure. 
The filver difh or fpeculum (which is contained in the 
boittom or bafe £, fig. 15), 1s then {crewed on at J. 
N® 9. is placed in the fpring-focket m, and adjuited: 
backward and forward in m, till the reflected light from, 
the fpeculum falls in a proper manner on the opaque 
object. Either of the 4 magnifiers, 2, 3, 4, 5, may 
be ufed, and brought to a proper focus, as before de~ 
{cribed, by the tooth and pimion ¢ (fig. 15.) Ifyou take 
ofthe opaqueapparatus, andapply the ftagen® 1. (fig. 16.) 
wiith an ivory flider, and at the end dfcrew in either of 
the two lenfes, n° 40. (which are diftinguifhed by the 
name of illuminators), the microfcope being held up to 
thie light (and properly adjufted), the whole field of 
view will be ftrongly illuminated, and prefent a molt 
pleafing appearance of any tranfparent object. ‘Thefe 
two convex lenfes are of different focufes, and are to 
be ufed fingly or together; n° 2. being the greateft: 
magnifier, will require the obje&t to be ftrongly illumi- 
naited, and of courfe both the lenfes muit be ufed to- 
gether. By candle-light, this method of viewing tranf- 
parent objects will prove very entertaining ; by {crew- 
ings the handle rv into the part s of n° 10. it becomes- 
a delightful hand megalafcope for viewing flowers, fof- 
fils, fhells, &c. ; and each lens, as before mentioned,. 
having a different focus, produces two magnifying 
powers ufed fingly, and when combined a third. 

The.manner of ufing this inftrument as a fingle 
miicrofcope (like Wilfon’s) is reprefented in fig. 17. 
wihere the button or magnifier at each is to be ferewed 
offf, and the circular piece n° 11. is fcrewed in ifs 
pliace. ‘This piece has a {pring focket made to re- 
ceive the flider holder n° 12. N° 13. is a circular’ 
piiece of brafs, with along fhank and ipring, and is 
introduced through the outfide tube ab att. N° 2, 3, 
4» 5, are {crewed occafionally in the centre of this 
piiece, and ufed as fingle lenfes with ivory fliders, &c.. 
Nie 14. contains a lens of a great magnifying power, 
for viewing very minute objects: to render this initru- 
mient the moft complete fingle opaque microfcepe, you: 
have only to {crew into n°13. the filver fpeculum: 
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Microfeope n° 15, which has a fmall Jeng fet in its centre. 
“sv flider-holder n° 12 is taken out of n° 11, and the pincers 
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or nippers ¢4, being detached from the other part of 
n° g. are paffed through the long {pring focket n® 11, 
and ready to receive any opaque body in the pincers 
or on the black and white piece of ivory. ‘To the 
large {crew of n° 13. are applied the two lenfes n° ro, 
which make it the completeft megalafcope that can be 
defired, 

The handle r contains the four ivory fliders with 
objects. 

The fhagreeen cafe which contains this univerfal mi- 

erofcope and its apparatus, is fix inches long, three 
inches wide, two inches deep, and weighs together 16 
ounces. ‘¢ Thus (fays Mr Martin) fo {mall, fo light, 
fo portable, and yet fo univerfally complete, is this 
pocket microfcopic apparatus, that you find nothing 
material in the large three-pillared microfcope, the 
“opaque microfcope, Wilfon’s fingle microfcope, and 
the aquatic microfcope, all together, which you have 
not in this; befide fome very confiderable advantages 
in regard to the field of view, &c. which they have 
not (A).” 

This inventive artift having contrived a conftruc- 
tion of the compound microfcope fo fmall as to ad- 
mit of being packed in a common walking cane, 
thought next of introducing the fame inftrument into 
the infide of what he called his Pocket Three-bra/s- drawer 
Achromatic Telefcope. ‘The fame eye-glaffes that ferve the 
purpofe of a telefcope, anfwer as the compound magni- 
fier, for viewing tranfparent and opaque objects in a 
microfcope. 

Fig. 18, 19, 20. reprefent the telefcope feparated 
by unfcrewing it at m, in order that the whole of 
the neceflary parts in ufe may be exhibited. Fig. 19. 
reprefents the exterior tube, which is of mahogany, 
and its rims of brafs. It is detached from the reft of 
the telefcope, as not making any part of the micro- 
{cope. The brafs cover é/, that fhuts up the objeG- 
glafs of the telefcope, is alfo the box which contains 
the two-wheel obje¢t-frames, and a {mall plain refle- 
ing mirror. 

In fig. 20. A is the cover taken off, by unfcrew- 
ing the top part: The mirror B is taken out ; and alfo, 
by unfcrewing the bottom part, the two circular wheels, 
with the objects fhown in C and D. 

Fig. 18. is a reprefentation of the three internal 
brafs. fliding tubes of the telefcope, which form the 
microfcopic part. ‘The tubes are to be drawn out as 
fhown in this figure ; then, at the lower end of the 
Jarge tube in the infide, is to be pulled out a fhort 
tube dc, that ferves as a kind of ftage to hold the 
wheels with objects, and fupport the refleCting mirror. 
This tube is to be partly drawn out, and turned fo 
that the circular hole that is pierced in it may coin- 
cide with a fimilar hole that is cut in the exterior tube. 
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This tube is reprefented as drawn out in the figure 3 Microfé 


Mor 


and the mirror B placed therein, and the wheel 
with tranfparent objecis. C (fig. 20.) reprefents the 


wheel with tranfparent objects, and D the wheel with 


opaque objects. They are both made of ivory ; and 
turn round upon a centre brafs pin flit upon the tep, 
which fits upon the edge of the tube; which tube 
is then to be pufhed up into the telefcope tube, fo 
that its lower end may reit upon the upper edge of the 
wheel according to its view at a fig. 18. 

In viewing the objects, the fecond brafs tube of the 
telefcope mutt be pufhed down, till its milled edge at 
top falls upon that of the exterior tube; taking care 
that the circular hole is duly placed to the exterior one, 
Thefe circular holes are not feen in fig. 18. being 
fuppofed in the oppofite fide, where the wheel is fixed. 
The adjuftment for the focus is now only neceflary ; 
which is obtained by pufhing downwards or upwards 
the proper tube, till the object appear quite diitin¢ct. 
In viewing tranfparent objects, the inftrument may 
be ufed in two poilitions ; one vertical, when the light 
is to be refle&ed upon the object by the mirror ; the 
other, by looking up direétly againft the light of a 
candle, common light, &c. ; in which cafe the mirror 
mult be taken away. In viewing opaque objects, the 
mirror is not ufed; but as much common light as pof- 
fible muft be admitted through the circular holes in 
the fides of the tubes. 

There is a {pare hole in the tranfparent wheel, and 
alfo one in the opaque, to receive any occafional object 
that is to be viewed. <Any fort of object whatfoever 
may be viewed, by only pufhing up the microfcope 
tube into its exterior, and bringing the firft eye-tube 
to its focal diftance from the object. 

The brafs tubes are fo contrived, that they ftop 
when drawn out to the full length: fo that by 
applying one hand to the outfide tube, and the 
other to the end of the fmalleit tube; the telefcope at 
one pull may be drawn out; then any of the tubes 
(thac next to the eye is beft) may be puthed in gra» 
dually, till the moft diftin&t view of the object be ob- 
tained. 

The tubes all flide through fhort brafs {pring tubes, 
any of which may be unfcrewed from the ends of the 
fliding tubes by means of the milled edges which pro- 
jet above the tubes, taken from each other, and the 
{prings fet clear if required. 


MII. Of Sozar Microfcopes. 


This inftrument, in its principle, is compofed of a 
tube, a looking-glafs or mirror, a convex lens, and 
Wilfon’s fingle microfcope before defcribed. The fun’s 
rays being refleted through the tube by means of the 
mirror upon the object, the image or picture of 
the objeét is thrown diftin@ly and beautifully upon 
a fcreen of white paper or a white linen fheet, placed 

at 


(a) Notwithftanding the properties that have been afcribed to the above inftrument, and the praifes be- 
ftowed upon it by fome, which induced us to admit fo minute a defcription ; we muft apprife our readers, 
that it has been omitted in Mr Adams’s enumeration: and upon inquiry we learn, that it has fallen into 
neglect among the moft judicious opticians, being found too imperfeét to ferve the purpofes of {cience, and 
#00 complicated for she ufe of perfons who feek only entertainment. 
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fope at a proper diftance to receive the fame; and may be But though the obtaining a perfec circular fpot of Microfcope 


magnified to a fize not to be conceived by thofe 
who have not feen it: for the farther the fereen is re- 
moyed, the larger will the obje& appear ; infomuch, 
that a loufe may thus be magnified to the length of five 
or fix feet, or even a great deal more; though it is 
more diftinct when not enlarged to above half that 
fize. 

The different forms in which the Solar Microfcope 
is conftruéted, are as follow. 

I. The old conftruGion is reprefented in fig.21. A 
is a fquare wodden frame, through which pafs two 
long {crews aflifted by a couple of nuts 1, 1. By thefe 
it is fattened firmly to a window fhutter, wherein a hole 
is made for its reception ; the two nuts being let into 
the fhutter, and made faft thereto. A circular hole 
is made in the middle of this frame to receive the piece 
of wood B, of a circular figure; whofe edge, that 
projects a little beyond the frame, compofes a fhallow 
groove 2, wherein runs a catgut 3; which, by twiit- 
ing round, and then croffing over a brafs pulley 4, 
(the handle whereof 5, pafles through the frame), 
affords an eafy motion for turning round the circular 
piece of wood B, with all the parts affixed to it. C 
isa brafs tube, which, fcrewing into the middle of the 
circular piece of wood, becomes a cafe for the unco- 
vered brafs tube D to be drawn backwards or forwards 
in. E isa fmaller tube, of about one inch in length, 
cemented to the end of the larger tube D. F is 
another brafs tube, made to flide over the above de- 
{cribed tube E ; and tothe end of this the microfcope 
mutt be ferewed, when we come to ufe it, 5. a con- 
vex lens, whofe focus is about 12 inches, defigned to 
colle& the fun’s rays, and throw them more ftrongly 
upon the object. G is a looking-glafs of an oblong 
figure, fet in a wooden frame, faftened by hinges in 
the circular piece of wood B, and turning about 
therewith by means of the abovementioned cat-gut. 

is a jointed wire, partly brafs and partly iron; 
the brafs part whereof 6, which is flat, being faften- 
€d to the mirror, and the iron part 7, which is 
round, paffing through the wooden frame, enable the 
obferver, by putting it backwards or forwards, to ele- 
vate or deprefs the mirror according to the fun’s alti- 
tude. ‘There is a brafs ring at the end of the jointed 
wire 8, whereby to manage it with the greater eafe. 
The extremities of the cat-gut are faftened to a brafs 
pin, by turning of which it may be braced up, if at 
any time it becomes too flack. 

When this. microfcope is employed, the room mutt 
be rendered as dark as poffible; for on the darknefs 
of the room, and the brightnefs of the funthine, de- 
pend the fharpnefs and. perfection of your image, 
Then putting the looking-glafs G through the hole in 
your window-fhutter, faften the fquare frame A to the 
fhutter by its two ferews and nuts 1,1. This done, 
adjuft your looking-glafs to the elevation.and fituation 
of the fun, by means of the jointed wire H, together 
with the eat-gut and pulley, 3, 4. For the firft of 
thefe raifing or lowering the glafs, and the other in- 
clining it to either fide, there refults a twofold mo- 
tion, which may eafily be fo managed as to bring the 
glafs to a right pofition, that is, to make it refle& the 
fun’s rays dire@ly through the lens 5» upon the paper 
fcreen, and form thereon a fpot of light exactly round, 


light upon the fereen before you apply the micro- 
{cope, is a certain proof that your mirror is adjuited 
right, that proof muft not always be expected; for the 
fun is fo low in winter, that if it thine in a dire@ line 
againft the window, it cannot then afford a {pot of 
light exaély round; but if it be on either fide, a 
round {pat may be obtained, even in December. Ag 
foon as this appears, fcrew the tube C into the brafs 
collar provided for it in the middle of your wood-work, 
taking care not to alter your looking-glafs :_ then 
{crewing the magnifier you choofe to employ to the 
end of your microfcope in the ufual manner, take away 
the lens at the other end thereof, and place a flider,. 
containing the obje&s to be examined, between the 
thin brafs plates, asin the other ways of ufing the 
microfcope. 

Things being thus prepared, ferew the body of 
the microfcope over the {mall end E of the brafs tube 
F ; which flip over the fmall end E of the tube 1b &, 
and pull out the faid tube D lefs or more as your ob- 
ject is capable of enduring the fun’s heat. Dead ob- 
jets may be brought within about an inch of the 
focus of the convex lens 5; but the diftance mutt 
be fhortened for living creatures, or they will foon be 
killed. 

If the light fall not exa@ly right, you may eafily,. 
by a gentle motion of the jointed wire and pulley, di- 
re& it through the axis of the microfcopic lens. ‘The: 
fhort tube F, to which the microfcope is fcrewed,, 
renders it eafy, by fliding it backwards or forwards on 
the other tube E, to bring the objects to their focal 
diftance ; which will be knowm by the fharpnefs and: 
clearnefs of their appearance : they may. alfo be turn- 
ed round by the fame means without being in the leatt: 
difordered. 

The magnifiers moft ufeful in the folar microfcope 
are in general, the fourth, fifth, or fixth. The {creen 
on which the reprefentations of the objects are thrown... 
is ufually compofed of a fheet of the largeft elephant 
paper, ftrained on a frame which flides up or down, or- 
turns about at pleafure on a round wooden pillar, af- 
ter the manner of fome fire-f{creens. Larger fcreens 
may alfo be made of feveral fheets of the fame paper 
palted together on cloth, and let down frem.the ceil- 
ing with a roller like a large map. 

** This microfeope (fays Mr Baker) is the moft’ 
entertaining of any; and perhaps the moft capable 
of making difcoveries in objects that are not too 
opaque: as it fhows them much larger than can be 
done any other way. There are alfo feveral conve> 
niences attending it, which no. other. microfcope can 
have: for the weakeft eyes may ule it without the 
leatt ftraining or fatigue : numbers of people together 
may view any object at the fame time ; and by point- 
ing to the particular parts thereof, and difcourfing: 
on what lies before them, may be able better to un- 
derftand one another, and more likely to. find out the- 
truth, than in other microfcopes, where they muft peep: 
one after another, and perhaps fee the obje@ neither: 
in the fame light nor in the fame pofition. Thofe 
alfo, who have no flill in drawing, may, by this con- 
trivance, eafily {ketch out the exa& figure of any ob- 
ject they have a mind to preferve a. picture of; fince 
they need only faften a paper on the fcreen,. and trace 

it 
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are defirous of taking many draughts in this way, to 
get a frame, wherein a fheet of paper may be put in 
or taken out at pleafure; for if the paper be fingle, 
the image of an object will be feen almoft as plainly 
on the back as on the fore-fide ; and, by ftanding be- 
hind the fereen, the fhade of the hand will not ob- 
ftru@ the light in drawing, as it muft in fome degree 
when one ftandsbefore it.”?. This conftruGion, how- 
ever, has now become rather obfolete, and is fuper- 
feded by the following. 

IL. The improved Solar Microfcope, as ufed with the 
amproved fingle Microfcope, with teeth and pinion. Fig. 22. 
reprefents the whole form of the fingle microfcope 5 the 
parts of which are as follows : ABCD the external 
tube; GHIK the internal moveable one; QM part 
of another tube within the laft, at one end of which 
is fixed a plate of brafs hollowed in the middle, for re- 
ceiving the glafs tubes: there is alfo a moveable flat 
plate, between which, and the fixed end of the fecond 
tube, the ivory fliders are to be placed. L, a part 
of the microfcope, containing a wire fpiral fpring, 
keeping the tube QM with its plates firm againft the 
fixed part IK of the fecond tube. 

EF is the {mall rack-work of teeth and pinion, by 
which the tube IG is moved gradually to or from the 
end AB, for adjufting the objects exaétly to the focus 
of different lengths. NO is a brafs flider, with fix 
magnifiers; any one of which may eafily be placed be- 
fore the obje&t. It 1s known when cither of the glafles 
is in the centre of the eye-hole, by a {mall {pring fall- 
ing into a notch in the fide of the flider, made againit 
each of the glaffes. Thofe parts of the apparatus, fig. 14. 
(Pl.cexcix.) marked n° 15, 165:1J) 185 IQs 20, 24. and 
32, are made ufe of here to this microfeope.. GH isa 
brafs cell, which holds an illuminating glafs for con- 
verging the fun’s beams or the light of a candle ftrong- 
ly upon the objects. The aperture of the glafs is made 
greater or lefs, by two circular pieces ef brafs, with 
holes of different -fizes, that are {crewed feparately 


over the {aid lens, But at times, objects appear beit. 


when the microfcope is held up to the common light 
only, without this glafs. It is alfo taken away when 
‘the microfcope is “applied to the apparatus now to be 
defcribed. 


Fig. 23. reprefents the apparatus, with the fingle 
microfcope {crewed to it, which conftitutes the Solar 


Microfcope. AB is the inner moveable tube, to which 
the fingle microfcope is fcrewed. CD, is the exter- 
nal tube, containing a condenfing convex glafs at 
the end D, and’is ferewed into the plate EF, which 
is cut with teeth at its circumference, and moved by 
the pinion I, that is fixed with the plate GH. This 
plate is {crewed faft againft the window-fhutter, or 
board fitted to a convenient window of a darkened 
room, when the inftrument. is ufed. KL is a long 
frame, fixed to the circular plate EF; containing 
a looking-glafs or mirror for refle&ting the folar rays 
through the lens in the body of the tube D. O isa 
brafs milled head, faftened toa worm or endlefs ferew ; 
which on the outfide turns a {mall wheel, by which the 
refleQing mirror Mis moved upwards or downwards. 

In ufing this microfcope, the f{quare frame GH 


is firft to be fcrewed to the window-fhutter, and the 
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room well darkeried: which is beft done by cutting 


a round hole of the fize of the moveable plate EF, : 


that carries the refle&tor, in ‘the window-fhutter or 
board; and, by means of two brafs nuts a a, let in- 
to the fhutter to receive the ferews PP, wher placed 
through the holes in the fquare frame GH, at the two 
holes QQ ; which will firmly falten the microfcope to 
the fhutter, and is eafily taken away by only unfcrew- 
ing the {crews PP. 

The white paper fereen, or white cloth, to receive 


the images, is' to be placed feveral feet diftant from- 


the window: which will make the reprefentations the 
larger in proportion to the diftance. The ufual dif- 
tances are from 6 to 16 feet. 

The frame KL, with its mirror M, is to be moved 
by turning the pinion I, one way or the other, 
till the beams of the fun’s light come through the 
hole into the room: then, by turning of the worm at 
O, the mirror muft be raifed or depreffed till the rays 
become perfectly horizontal, and go ftraight acrofs the 
room to the fereen. The tube CD, with its lens at 
D, is now to be fcrewed into the hole of the circular 
plate EF: by this glafs the rays will be converged to a 


focus; and from thence proceed diverging to the {creens- 


and there make a large circle of light. The fingle mi-+ 
crofeope, fig. 22. is to be ferewed on to the end AB 
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(fig. 23.) of the inner tube; and the flider NO, with - 


. 


either of the lenfes marked 1, 2, 3, 45 5, or 6, in the 
centre of the hole at the end AB. This will occafion 
a circle of light upon the fereen much larger than be- 
fore. The flider or glafs-tube, with the objects to be 
viewed, is to be placed between the plates at IK againft 
the {mall magnifier, and moved at pleafure. By thift- 
ing the tube AB in or out, you may place the object 
in fuch a part of the condenfed rays as fhall be fufii- 
cient to illuminate it, and not feorch or burn it ; which 
will generally require the glafs to be about one inch 
diftant from the focus. It now remains only to adjuft 
the object, er to bring it fo near to the magnifier that 
its image formed upon the fcreen fhall be the mott dif- 
tin& or perfect: and it is effected by gently turning 
the pinion F, fig. 22, a fmall matter one way or the 
other. _ 1f the objeét be rather large in fize, the leait 
magnifiers are generally ufed, and wice ver/a. 

Ne 3s. is the greateft magnifier, and n% 6. the leaft, 
in the brafs flider NO. But, if defired, fingle lenfes 
of greater magnifying powers are made : and they are 
applied, by being {crewed to the end A B, fig. 22. and 
the brafs flider N O is then taken away. 

The fame obje& may be varioufly magnified, by the 
lenfes feverally applied to it; and the degree of mag» 
nifying power is eafily known by this rule : As the dif 
tance of the objed is to that of its image from the magni» 
fer; fo is the length or breadth of the objet? to that of the 
image. 

Inftead of the brafs fliders with the lenfes NO, 
there is fometimes fcrewed a lens of a large fize, and 
longer focal,diftance: the inftrument is then converted 
into a megalafcope ; and is adapted for viewing the 
larger kind of objets contained in large fliders, fuch 
as is reprefented at R, And, in the fame manner, 
{mall objects of entertainment, painted upon glafs like 
the fliders of a magic lanthorn, are much magnified, 
and reprefented upon the fame fcreen. 

The folar microfcopes juft defcribed are capable ons 
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pofe the laft inftrument is extremely well adapted. 
But as opaque objects form the moft confiderable part 
of the curious colle€tions in the works of art as well 
as nature, a folar microfcope for this purpofe was a 
long time wanted.—-For feveral years previous to 1774, 
the late Mr Martin made feveral eflays towards the 
cenftruction of fuch an inftrument ; and at laft com- 
pleted one about the time juft mentioned, which he 
mamed, 

Ill. The Opaque Solar Microfcope. With this in- 
ftrument (to ufe his own words) all opaque objets, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, may be exhibited in great perfection, in all their 
native beauty ; the lights and fhades, the prominences 
and cavities, and all the varieties of different hues, tints, 
and colours ; heightened by reflection of the folar rays 
condenfed upon them.”’—Tran/parent oljeds are alfo 
fhown with greater perfection than by the common 
folar microfcepe. 

Fig. 24. reprefents the folar opaque microfcope, 
mounted for exhibiting opaque objects. 

Fig. 25. is the fingle tooth-and-pinion microfcope, 
as before, which is ufed for fhowing tranfparent ob- 
jects ; the cylindrical tube Y thereof being made to fit 
into the tube FE of the folar microfcope. 

ABCDEF, (fig. 24.) reprefents the body of the 
folar microfcope ; one part thereof, ABCD, is coni- 
cal; the other, CDEF, is cylindrical. The cylindri- 
cal part receives the tube G of the opaque box, or the 
tube Y of the fingle microfcope. At the large end 
AB of the conical part, there is a lens to receive the 
rays from the mirror, and refract them towards the 
box HIKL. NOP is a brafs frame ; which is fixed 
to the moveable circular plate. adc: in this frame there 
isa plane mirror, to reflect the folar rays on the afore- 
mentioned lens. ‘This mirror may be moved into the 
moft convenient pofition for refleéting the light, by 
means of the nuts Q and R. By the nut Q it may be 
moved from eaft to weft; and it may be elevated or 
depreffed by the nut R. de, Two {crews to faften the 
microfcope to a window-fhutter. The box for opaque 
obje&s is reprefented at HIKL: it contains a plane 
mirror M, for refleGting the light which it receives from 
the large lens to the objet. and thereby illuminating 
it; S isa {crew to adjuit this mirror, or place it ata 
proper angle for reflecting the light. VX, two tubes 
of brafs, one fliding within the other, the exterior one 
in the box HIKL; thefe carry the magnifying lenfes : 
the interior tube is fometimes taken out, and the ex- 
terior one is then ufed by itfelf. Part of this tube may 
be feen in the plate within the box HIKL. At H 
there is a brafs plate, the back part of which is fixed 
to the hollow tube 4, in which there is a fpiral wire, 
which keeps the plate always bearing againft the fide 
H of the brafs box HIKL. The fliders, with the 
opaque objects, pafs between this plate and the fide of 
the box ; to put them there, the plate is to be drawn 
back by means of the nut g: ik isa door to one fide of 
the opaque box. The foregoing pieces conftitute the 
feveral parts neceflary for viewing opaque objects. We 
fhall now proceed to defcribe the fingle microfcope, 
which is ufed, for tranfparent objeéts: but in order to 
examine thefe, the box HIKL mutt be firft removed, 
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and in its place we mutt infert the tube Y of the fingle M erofeope 


microfcope that we are now going to defcribe. 

Fig. 25. reprefents a large tooth-and-pinion micro- 
{cope : at m, within the body of this microfcope, are 
two.thin plates, that are to be feparated, in order to 
let the ivory fliders pafs between them; they are pref- 
fed together by a fpiral {pring, which bears up: the 
under plate, and forces it againft the upper one. 

The flider S (under fig. 24.), which contains the 
magnifiers, fits into the hole ns and any of the magnt- 
fiers may be placed before the obje&, by moving “the 
aforefaid flider: when the magnifier is at the centre of 
the hole P, a {mall {pring falls into one of the notches 
which is on the fide of the flider. 

Under the plate m are placed two lenfes, for en- 
larging the field of view on the {creen: the {maller of 
the two is fixed in a piece of brafs, and is neareft the 
plate m3 this is to be taken out when the magnifiers, 
N° 4, 5, or 6, are ufed, or when the megalafcope lens 
f: (fig. 24.) is ufed; but is to be replaced for N” 1,2, 3. 

This microfcope is adjufted to the focus by turning 
the milled nut O. 

To uf the folar microfcope :—Make a round hole 
in the window-fhutter, a little larger than the circle 
abc; pafs the mirror ONP through this hole, and 
apply the fquare plate to the fhutter ; then mark 
with a pencil the places which correfpond to the two 
holes through which the ferew is to pafs; take away 
the microfcope, and bore two holes at the marked 
places, fufficiently large to let the milled ferews de pafs 
through them. 

The {crews are to pafs from the outfide of the fhut- 
ter, to go through it; and being then {crewed into 
their refpe@ive holes in the fquare plate, they will, 
when fcrewed home, hold it fait againit the infide of 
the fhutter, and thus fupport the microfcope. 

Screw the conical tube ABCD to the circle abc, 
and then flide the tube G of the opaque box into the 
cylindrical part CD EF of the body, if opaque objects 
are to be examineds but if they be tranfparent objeéts 
you mean to fhew, then place the tube Y within the 
tube CDEF. 

The room is to be darkened as much as poffible, 
that no light may enter but what paffes through the 
body of the micrefcope; for, on this circumftance, 
together with the brightnefs of the fun fhine, the per- 
fection and diftinéinefs of the image in a great meafure 
depend. 

When the microfcope is to be ufed for opaque ob- 
jets, 1. Adjuft the mirror NOP, fo as to receive the 
folar rays, by means of the two finger {crews or nuts, 
QR; the firft, Q, turns the mirror to the right or 
left ; the fecond, Ry raifes or depreffes it: this you 
are to do till you have reflected the fun’s light through 
the lens at AB ftrongly upon a fcreen of white paper 
placed at fome diftance from the window, and formed 
thereon a round fpot of light. An unexperienced ob- 
ferver will find it more convenient to obtain the light 
by forming this {pot before he puts on either the 
opaque box or the tooth-and-pinion microfcope. 

Now put in the opaque box, and place the objeé& 
between the plates at H1; open the door i#, and ad- 
juft the mirror M till you have illuminated the objet 
ftrongly. If you cannot effect this by the fcrew S, 
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mirror M, without which the latter cannot. illuminate 
the object. 

The obje& being ftrongly illuminated, fhut the door 
2k, and a diftin& view of the obje& will foon be 
obtained on your fcreen, by adjufting the tubes VX, 
which is effected by moving them backwards or for- 
wards, 

A round fpot of light cannot always be procured in 
northern latitudes, the altitude of the fun being often 
too low; neither can it be obtained when the fun is 
direQtly perpendicular to the front of the room. 

As the fun is continually changing its place, it 
will be neceffary, in order to keep his rays full upon 
the obje@, to keep them continually direGted thro’ the 
axis of the inftrument, by the two ferews Q and R. 

To view tranfparent objects, remove the opaque box, 
and infert the tube ¥, fig. 25. in its place; put.the 
flider S into its place at n, and the flider with the ob- 
jets between the plates at m; then adjuft the mirror 
NOP, as before dire&ted by the {crews Q, R, fo that 
the light may pafs through the obje&; regulate the 
focus of the magnifier by the fcrew O. ‘he moft 
pleafing magnifiers in ufe are the fourth and fifth. 

The fize of the obje€t may be increafed or dimi- 
nifhed, by altering the diftance of the fcreen from the 
microfcope : five or fix feet is a convenient diftance. 

To examine tranfparent objects of a larger fize, or 
to render the inftrument what is ufually called a mega- 
lafcope, take out the flider S from its place at », and 
ferew the button ‘I’ (fig, 24.) into the hole at P, fig. 25. 
and remove the glafs which is under the plate at m, 
and regulate the light and focus agreeable to the fore- 
going directions. 

N. B. At-the end of the tube G there is a lens for 
increafing the denfity of the rays, for the purpofe of. 
burning or melting any combuftible or fufible fub- 
ftance: this lens muft be removed in moft cafes, left 
the objects fhould be burnt. The intenfity of the 
light is alfo varied by moving this tube backwards or 
forwards. 


Apparatus of the Opaque Solar Microfcope.—The large 


fquare plate and mirror ;- the: body of the microfcope ;- 


the opaque box. and its tubes. the tooth-and-pinion 
microfcope; the flider with the magnifiers ; the me- 
galafcope magnifier; the two ferewsd and’e; fome 


ivory fliders; {ome fliders with opaque obje€ts ; a brafs: 


frame, witha bottom of foft deak to ftick any obje& on; 
a brafs cylinder K. (fig. 31.), for.confining opaque ob- 
jes. 


IV. The Camera Oascura, or Lucerwar, Microfcope. 


—The great facility with which obje&s-can be repre- 
fented on paper or a rongh:glafs in-the camera obfcura, 
and copies drawn from. them by: any perfon though 
un{killed in drawings evidently fuggefted the applica- 
tion of the microfcope to this-inflrument. The-great- 
eft number of experiments that.appear to have been: 
made with this view, were by the late Mr Martin.and 
Mr Adams ;. the former of whom. frequently applied 
the microfcope to the portable camera, and.with much 
effect and entertainment. But thefe inftruments being 
‘found to anfwer only with the affiftance of the fun,. 
Mx, Adams .direXed_his experiments. to the conftruc- 
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tion of an inftrument of more extended utility, which Microfeope 


could be equally ermployed in the day-time and by 
night. He accordingly fucceeded fo far as to pro- 
duce, by candle-light, the images of obje&ts refra&ed 
from a fingle magnifier upon one or two large convex 
lenfes (of about five inches or upwards in diameter), 
at the end of a pyramidal fhaped box, in a very plea- 
fing and magnified appearance, fo as to give opaque 
objects as well as tranfparent ones the utmoft diftin&- 
nefs of reprefentation: but ftill the light of a candle 
or lamp was found generally infufficient to throw the 
requifite degree of illumination upon the objeéts. The 
invention of what is called rgand’s lamp, within thefe 
few years offered acomplete remedy for this defeét, by 
the intenfity and fteadinefs of its light. This did not 
efcape the prefent Mr Adama (fon of the former), 
who immediately applied it ; and who had likewife fo 
altered and improved his father’s inftrument, both in 
contruction and form, as to render it altogether a 
different one, and far more perfecY and ufeful. 

The advantages and properties of this excellent. 
ly conceived inftrument are numerous and import- 
ant. ‘ As the far greater part of the objeéts which 
furround us are opaque (fays our author), and very 
few are fufficiently tranfparent to be examined by the 
common microfcopes, an inftrument that could be 
readily applied to the examination of opaque objects 
has always been a defideratum. Even in the exami- 
nation of tranfparent objeéts, many of the fine and 
more curious portions are loft, and drowned, as it were, 
in the light which muft be tranfmitted through them ; 
while different parts of the fame obje@ appear only 
as dark lines or fpots, becaufe they are fo opaque as 
not to permit any light to pafs through them. Thefe 
difficulties, as well.as many more, are obviated in the 
lucernal microfcope ; by which opaque objects of va- 
rious fizes may be feen with eafe and diflinéinefs: the 
beautiful colours with which moft of them are adorn- 
ed, are rendered more brilliant, without changing in 
the leaft the real tint of the colour ; and the concave 
and convex parts retain alfo their proper form.—The 
facility. with which all opaque objets are applied to.- 
this inftrument, is another confiderable advantage, and: 
almoft peculiar to itfelf ; as the texture and configus - 
ration of the more tender parts are often hurt by pre- 
vious preparation, every object may be examined by: 
this inftrument, firft as opaque, and afterwards (if the 
texture will admit of it) as tranfparent—The lucer- 
nal microfcope does not in the leaft fatigue that eye + 
the obje& appears like nature itfelf, giving eafe to the 
fight and pleafure to the mind: there is alfo, in the: 
ufe of this inftrument; no occafion to fhut the eye 
which. is not-direéted to the obje@: A further ad- 
vantage peculiar -to.this microfcope is, that by it the 
outlines of every-object may be taken, even by thofe 
who are not accuftomed to: draw; while thofe whe - 
can draw well will receive great affiftance; and execute: 
their work with more accuracy and in lefs time than 
they would otherwife have: been able to have perform- 
ed it. Tran{parent. objects as well as opaque may be 
copied in. the fame manner, The inftrument may be: 
ufed at any time of the day, but the beft effet is by- 
night ; in which refpeét it has a fuperiority over the 
folar microfcope, as that inflrument can only be ufed . 
when the fun thines.. 
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Tranfparent objects may be examined with the lu- 


cernal microfcope in three or four different modes, 


from a blaze of light almoft too great for the eye to 
bear, to that which is perfeétly eafy to it: And by 
the addition of a tin lanthorn to the apparatus, may 
be thrown on a fcreen, and exhibited at one view to 
a large company, as by the folar mircofcope. 


We fhall now proceed to the defcription of the in- 


ftrument and apparatus as given by Mr Adams. 

Fig. 26. reprefents the improved Lucernal Microfcope, 
mounted to view opaque objects. ABCD is a large 
mahogany pyramidal box, which forms the body of 
the microfcope ; it is fupported firmly on the brafs 
pillar FG, by means of the focket H and the curved 
piece IK. 

LMN is a guide for the eye, in order to dire& it 
in the axis of the lenfes; it confifts of two brafs tubes, 
one fliding within the other, and a vertical flat piece, 
at the top of which is the hole for the eye. The outer 
tube is feen at MN, the vertical piece is reprefented 
at LM. ‘The inner tube may be pulled out, or puth- 
ed in, to adjuft it to the focus of the glafles. The 
vertical piece may be raifed or depreffed, that the hole, 
through which the obje€t is to be viewed, may coin- 
cide with the centre of the field of view ; it is fixed by 
a milled {crew at M, which could not be fhown in this 
figure. 

At N is a dove-tailed ptece of brafs, made to re- 
ceive the dove-tail -at the end of the tubes MN, by 
which it is affixed to the wooden box ABCDE. The 
tubes MN may be removed from this box occafionally, 
for the convenience of packing it up in a lefs com- 

afs. 
¥ OP, a {mall tube which carries the magnifiers. 

O, one of the magnifiers; it is ferewed into the end 
of a tube, which flides within the tube P; the tube 
P may be unfcrewed occafionally from the wooden 
body. 

ORSTVX, a long fquarebar, which paffes through 
the fockets YZ, and carrries the ftage or frame that 
holds the objeéts ; this bar may be moved backward 
or forward, in order to adjuft it to the focus by means 
of the pinion which is at a. 

6, A handle furnifhed with an univerfal joint, for 
more conveniently turning the piniog. When the 
handle is removed, the nut (fig. 27.) may be ufed in 
its ftcad. 

de, A brafs bar, to fupport the curved piece KI, 
and keep the body AB firm and fteady. 

fghi, The flaze for opaque objets: it fits upon 
the bar QRST by means of the focket hi, and is 
brought nearer to or removed farther from the mag- 
nifying lens by turning the pinion a: the objeéts are 
placed in the front fide of the ftage (which cannot be 
feen in this figure) between four {mall brafs plates ; 
the edges of two of thefe are feen ath/, The two 
upper pieces of brafs are moveable; they are fixed to 
a plate, which is ated on by a fpiral fpring, that 
prefles them down, and cenfines the flider with the 
objets: this plate, and the two upper pieces of brafs, 
are lifted up by the fmall nut m. 

At the lower part of the ftage, there is a femicircu- 
lar lump of glafs n, which is deligned to receive the 
light from the lamp, fig. 29. and to colle and throw 
it on the concave mirror 0, whence it is to be refleéted 
on the object. 
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be inferted in its place. 

Fig. 28. reprefents the ftage for tranfparent objets; 
the two legs 5 and 6 fit into the top of the under 
part rshi of the ftage for opaque objeéts; 7 is the 
part which confines or holds the fliders, and through 
which they are to be.moved; 9 and io a brafs tube, 
which contains the lenfes for condenfing the light, and 
throwing it upon the obje&; there is a fecond tube 
within that, marked 9 and 10, which may be placed 
at different diftances from the object by the pin 11. 

When this ftage is ufed as a fingle microfcope, 
without any reference to the lucernal, the magnifiers, 
or objet lenfes, are to be {crewed into the hole 12, 
and to be adjufted to a proper focus by the nut 13. 

N. B. At the end AB (fig 26.) of the wooden body 
there is a flider, which is reprefented as partly drawn 
out at A: when quite taken out, three grooves will 
be perceived; one of which contains a board that forms 
the end of the box ; the next contains a frame with a 
greyed glafs ; and the third, or that fartheit from the 
end AB, two large convex lenfes, 

Fig. 29. reprefents one of Argand’s lamps, which 
are the moft fuitable for microfcopic purpofes, on ac- 
count of the clearnefs, the intenfity, and the fteadinefs 
of the light. The following account of the method 
of managing them, with other obfervations, is copied 
from an account given by Mr Parker with thofe he 
fells. 

The principle on which the lamp aéts, confifts in 
difpofing the wick in thin parts, fo that the air may 
come into conta with all the burning fuel; by which 
means, together with an increafe of the current of air 
occafioned by rarefaction in the glafs tube, the whole 
of the fuel is converted into flame. 

The wicks are circular; and, the more readily to 
regulate the quantity of light, are fixed ona brafs col- 
lar, with a wire handle, by means of which they are 
raifed or depreffed at pléafure. : 

To fix the wick on, a wooden mandril is contrived, 
which is tapered at one end, and has a groove turned 
at the other. 

The wick has a felvage at one end, which is to be 
put foremoft on the mandril, and moved up to the 
groove; then putting the groove into the collar of 
the wick-holder, the wick is eafily pushed forward 
upon it. 

The wick-holder and wick being put quite down ‘in 
their place, the fpare part of the wick fhould, while 
dry, -be fet a-light, and fuffered to burn to the edge 
of the tubes; this will leave it more even than by 
cutting, and, being black by burning, will be much 

_eafier lighted: for thie reafon, the black fhould never 
be quite cut off. 

The lamp fhould be filled an hour or two before it 
is wanted, that the cotton may imbibe the oil and 
draw the better. : 

The lamps which have a refervoir and valve, need 
no other dire¢tion for filling than to do it with a pro- 
per trimming pot, carefully obferving when they are 
full; then pulling up the valve by the point, the re- 
fervoir, being turned with the other hand, may be re. © 
placed without fpilling a drop. 

Thofe lamps which fill in the front like a bird-foun- 
tain, muft be reclined on the back to fill; and this 
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being too full, any oil appears above the guard, only 
move the lamp a little, and the oil will difappear ; the 
lamp may then be placed ereét, and the oil will flow 
to its procer level. 

The oil muft be of the fpermaceti kind, commonly 
ca'led chamber-oil, which may generally be diftinguifh- 
ed by-its palenefs, tranfparency, and inoffenfive fcent: 
all thofe oils which are of a red and brown colour, 
and of an offenfive f{cent, fhould be carefully avoided, 
as‘their glutinous parts clog the lamp, and the impu- 
rities in fuch oil, not being inflammable, will accumu- 
late and remain in the form of acruft on the wick. 
Seal oil ts nearly as pale and fweet as chamber oil ; 
but being of a heavy fluggifh quality, is not proper 
for lamps with fine wicks. 

Whenever bad oil has been ufed, on changing it, 
the wick muft alfo be changed; becaufe, after having 
imbibed the coarfe particles in its capillary tubes, it 
will not draw up the fine oil. 

To obtain the greateft degree of light, the wick 
fhould be trimmed exactly even, the flame will then be 
completely equal. 

There will be a great advantage in keeping the lamp 
clean, efpecially the burner and air-tubes; the neglect 
of cleanlinefs in lamps is too common: a candleftick 
is generally cleaned every time it is ufed, fo fhould a 
lamp; and ifa candletftick is not to be objected to be- 
caufe it does not give light after the candle is ex- 
haufted, fo a lamp fhould not be thought ill of, if it 
does not give light when it wants oil or cotton ; 
but this laft has often happened, becaufe the deficiency 
is lefs vifible. 

The glafs tubes are beft cleaned with a piece of 
wath leather. 

lf a fountain-lamp is left partly filled with oil, it 
may be liable to overflow ; this happens by the con- 
trafion of the air when cold, and its expanfion by 
the warmth ef a room, the rays of the fun, or the 
heat of the lamp when re-lighted : this accident may 
be effectually prevented by keeping the refervoir filled, 
the oil not being fubjeét to expanfion like air. On 
this account, thofe with a common refervoir are beft 
adapted for microfcopic purpofes. 

To examine Opaque Objects with the Lucernal Micro- 
feope. To render the ufe of this inftrument eafy, it is 
ufually packed with as many of the parts together as 
poffible: it occupies on this account rather more room, 
but is much lefs embarraffing to the obferver, who has 
only three parts to put on after it is taken out of its 
box, namely, the guide for the eye, the ftage, and the 
tube with its magnifier. 

But to be more particular: Take out the wooden 
lider A (fig. 26.), then lift ont the cover and the 
grey glafs hn their refpeGive grooves under the 
flider A. 

Put the end N of the guide for the eye LMM into 
its place, fo that it may ftand in the pofition which is 
reprefented in this figure. 

Place the focket which is at the bottom of the 
opaque ftage, on the barQ XT’, fo that the concave 
mirror 9 may be next the end DE of the wooden 
body. 
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Screw the tubes PO into the end DE. The mag. Microfco 


nifier you intend to ufe is to be {crewed on the end O 
of thefe tubes. 

The handle G4, or the milled nut fig. 27. mult be 
placed on the fquare end of the pinion a. 

Place the lamp lighted before the glafs lump 2, 
and the obje& you intend to examine between the 
fpring-plates of the ftage ; and the inftrument is ready 
for ufe. 

In all microfcopes there are two circumftances which 
mutt be particularly attended to: firft, the modifica- 
tion of the light, or the proper quantity to illuminate 
the objet; fecondly, the adjuftment of the inftrument 
to the focus of the glaffes and eye of the obferver. 
In the ufe of the lucernal microfcope there is a third 
circumftance, which is, the regulation of the guide 
for the eye. 


1. To throw the light upon the obje&t. The flame 


of the lamp is to be placed rather below the centre of 
the glafs lump , and as near it as poffible; the con- 


cave mirror o mutt be fo inclined and turned as to: 


receive the light from the glafs lump, and reflec it 
thence upon the objec; the beft fituation of the con- 
cave mirror and the flame of the lamp depends on a 
combination of circumftanees, which a little pra&tice 
will difcover. 

2. To regulate the guide for the eye, or to place the 
centre of the eye-piece L fo that it may. coincide with 
the focal point of the lenfes and the axis of vifion : 
Lengthen and fhorten the tubes MN, by drawing out 


or pufhing in the inner tube, and raifing or depreffing | 


the eye-piece ML, till you find the large lens (which 
is placed at the end AB of the wooden body) filled by 
an uniform field of light, without any prifmatic colours 
round the edge ; for till this piece is properly fixed, 
the circle of iight will be very {fmall, and only occupy 
a part of the lens: the eye muft be kept at the centre 
of the eye-piece L, during the whole of the opera- 
tion; which may be rendered fomewhat eafier to the 
obferver, on the firft ufe of the inftrument, if he hold 
a piece of white paper parallel to the large lens, re~ 
moving it from or bringing it nearer to them till he 
find the place where a lucid circle, which he will per- 
ceive on the paper, is brighteft and moft diftinG ; then 
he is to fix thé centre of the eye-piece to coincide with 
that fpot; after which avery {mall adjuftment will 
fet it perfeGtly right. 

3. To adjuit the lenfes to their focal diftance. This. 
is effeted by turning the pinion a, the eye being at 
the fame time at the eye-piece L. The grey glafs 
is often placed before the large lenfes, while regulating 
the guide for the eye, and adjufting for the focal di- 
ftance. 

If the obferver, in the procefs of his examination of 
an objeét, advance rapidly from a fhallow to a deep 
magnifier, he will fave himfelf fome labour by pulling 
out the internal tube at O. 

The upper part fg rs of the ftage is to be raifed or 
lowered occafionally, in order to make the centre of 
the objeét coincide with the’centre of the lens at O. 

To delineate objects, the grey glafs muft be placed 
before the large lenfes; the picture of the object will 
be formed on this glafs, and the outline may be aecu- 
rately taken by going over the picture with a pencil. 

The 
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feope The opaque part may be ufed in the day-time with- 
out alamp, provided the large lenfes at AB are {creen- 
ed from the light. 

To ufe the Lucernal Microfcope in the examination of 
Tranfparent Objects. The inftrument is to remain as 
before : the upper part fgs of the opaque ftage mutt 
be removed, and the ftage for tranfparent objects, re- 
prefented at fig. 28. put in its place; the end g 10 
to be next the lamp. - 

Place the greyed glafs in its groove at the end AB, 
and the objects in the flider-holder at the front of the 
ftage ; then tranfmit as ftrong a light as you are able 
on the obje&, which you will eafily do by raifing or 
lowering the lamp. 

The objet will be beautifully depicted on the grey 
glafs: it mutt be regulated to the focus of the magni- 
fier, by turning the pinion a. 

The obje& may be viewed either with or without 
the guide for the eye. A fingle obferver will fee an 
obje& to the greateft advantage by ufing this guide, 
which is to be adjufted as we have defcribed above. 
If two or three wifh to examine the objet at the fame 
time, the guide for the eye mutt be laid afide. 

Take the large lens out of the groove, and receive 
the image on the grey glafs; in this cafe, the guide 
for the eye is of no ufe: if the grey glafs be taken 
away, the image of the obje€t may be received on a 
paper fcreen. ’ 

Take out the grey glafs, replace the large lenfes, 
and ufe the guide for the eye; attend to the forego- 
ing direftions, and adjuit the object to its proper fo- 
cus. You will then fee the obje& in a blaze of light 
almoft too great for the eye, a circumftance that will 
be found very ufeful in the examination of particular 
objets. The edges of the object in this mode will be 
fomewhat coloured ; but as*it is only ufed in this full 
light for occafiqnal purpofes, it has been thought bet- 
ter to leave this {mall imperfeétion, than, by remedying 
it, to facrifice greater advantages; the more fo, as this 
fault is eafily correéted, and a new and interefting 
view of the object is obtained, by turning the inftru- 
ment out of the dire&t rays of light, and permitting 

them to pafs through only in an oblique dire¢tion, 
by which the upper furface is in fome degree illu- 
minated, and the objeét is feen partly as opaque, part- 
ly as tranfparent. it has been already obferved, that 
the tranfparent obje@s might be placed between the 
flider-holders of the ftage for opaque objects, and then 
be examined as if opaque. ate 

Some tranfparent obje€ts appear to the greateft ad- 
vantage when the lens at 9 10 is taken away; as, by 
giving too great a quantity of light, it renders the 
edges lefs fharp. 

The variety of views which may be taken of every 
objet by means of the improved lucernal microfcope, 
will be found to be of great ufe to an accurate obfer- 
ver : it will give him an opportunity of corre¢ting or 


confirming his difcoveries, and inveftigating thofe parts Microfcope 
aan aaamed 


in one mode which are invifible in another. 

To. throw the image of tranfparent oljetts on a fcreen, 
as in the folar microfcope. It has been long a micro- 
{copical defideratum, to have an inftrument by which 
the image of tranfparent objects might be thrown on 
a {creen, as in the common folar microfcope: and this 
not only becaufe the fun is fo uncertain in this cli- 
mate, and the ufe of the folar microfcope requires 
confinement in the fine’t part of the day, when time 
{eldom hangs heavy on the mind; but as it alfo affords 
an increafe of pleafure, by difplaying its wonders to 
feveral perfons at the fame inftant, without the leatt 
fatigue to the eye. 

This purpofe is now effeftually anfwered, by affix- 
ing the tranfparent ftage of the lucernal tq a lanthorn, 
with one of Argand’s lamps.—The lamp is placed 
within the lanthorn, and the end g to of the tranf{- 
parent ftage is ferewed into a female {erew, which ts 
rivetted in the fliding part of the front of the lan- 
thorn; the magnifying lenfes are to be {crewed inte 
the hole reprefented at 12, and they are adjufted by 
turning the milled nut. The quantity of light is to © 
be regulated by raifing and lowering the fliding-plate 
or the lamp. 

Apparatus which ufually accompanies the improved Lu- 
cernal Microfeope. The ftage for opaque objects, with 
its femicircular lump of glafs, and concave mirror. 
The ftage for tranfparent objets, which fits on the 
upper part of the foregoing flage. The fliding tube, 
to which the magnifiers are to be affixed : one end of 
thefe is to be ferewed on the end D of the wooden 
body; the magnifier in ufe is to be fcrewed to the 
other end of the inner tube. Eight magnifying 
lenfes: thefe are fo conftruéted, that they may be 
combined together, and thus produce a very great 
variety of magnifying powers. A  fifh-pan, fuch as 
is reprefented at I. A fteel wire L, with a pair of 
nippers at one end, and a {mall cylinder of ivory / at 
the other. A flider of brafs N, containing a flat 
glafs flider, and a brafs flider into which are fitted 
fome {mall concave glaffes. A pair of forceps. Six 
large and fix {mall ivory fliders, with tranf{parent 
ebjeéts. Fourteen wooden fliders, with four opaque 
objects in each flider ; and two fpare fliders. Some 
capillary tubes for viewing {mall animalcula. 

Ingenious men feldom content themfelves with an 
inftrument under one form; hence fuch a variety of 
microfcopes, hence many alterations in the Lucernal 
Microfcope. Mr Adams himfelf, we underftand, has 
fitted up this laft in a great many different ways 5 and 
it is reafonable to think that no perfon is more likely 
to give it every improvement of which isis fufceptible. 
Of the alterations by other hands we fhall only parti- 
cularife one, made by Mr Jones of Holborn (3), 
whofe defcription is as follows = 

A, reprefentsa portion of the top of the mahogany 

box 
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(3) We truft the reader will never confider any paragraph wherein the name of an inftrument-maker or 


other artift is inferted, as a recommendation of thofe 


artifts by the editors of this work. In the courfe of 


a pretty extenfive correfpondence, they have been favoured with very liberal communications from various 


artifts, for which they are greatly indebted to them: 


be confidered as a grateful acknowledgment from the ¢ 


the inferting their names in this work is therefore to 
ditors for favours conferred on them,—not as a teftimo- 
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which is cut in the top of the box A; fo that when 
the inftrument is to be ufed, it is flipt out of the box 
‘withinfide, and then flipt into the groove at top ready 
‘for ufe, almoft inftantly, as fhown in the figure. The 
adjuftment of the objets is at the ftage E; for the 
right focal diftance is readily and conveniently made 
by turning the long ferew-rod BB, which goes thro’ 
the two pillars fupporting the box, and works in the 
bafe of the brafs ftage E; which bafe is alfo dove- 
tailed, fo as to have a regular and fteady motion in ano- 
-ther brafs bafis that fupports it. In this inftrument, 
therefore, the pyramidical box does not move; but 
the ftage part only, which, from its fmall weight, 
moves in the moft agreeable and fteady manner. While 
-obferving the image of the obje& upon the glafs 
through the fight-hole at G, the obje& may be moved 
-or changed by only-turning the rack-work and pinion 
-applied to the ftage, by means of the handle D, for 
that purpofe. 
-fion to change your pofition during the view of the 
‘objects upon one of the fliders. This motion changes 
sthe objects horizontally only ; and as they are géne- 
rally placed exaétly in one line, it anfwers all the pur- 
‘pofes for -which this motion is intended very well. 
But it may fometimes happen that the obferver would 
with to alter the vertical pofition of the obje&; to 
perform which there is another plane rod at F, that 
.atts fimply as a lever for this purpofe, and moves the 
fliding part of the ftage E vertically either upwards 
-or downwards. 

Thus, without altering his pofition, the obferver 
may inveftigate all parts of the objeés in the moft fa- 
‘tisfaétory manner. Rack-work and pinion might be 
applied to the flage for the vertical motion alfo; but 

as it would materially enhance the expence, it is fel- 
dom applied. The brafs work at the handle of D 
contains a Hooke’s univerfal joint. 

The brilliancy of the images of the objects fhown 
upon the large lenfes at the’end of the box, being very 
frequently fo great as to dazzle the eyes, Mr Jones 
applies a flight tinge of blue, green, and other co- 
toured glafs, to the fight-hole at G, which foftens this 
glare, and cafts an agreeable hue upon the objects. 


Defeription of thofe Parts of a Microfeopical Apparatus, 


common to moft Inftruments, which are delineated at 


IS 31. 

A and B reprefent the brafs cells which contain the 
‘magnifiers belonging to the different kinds of com- 
pound. microfcopes. The magnifiers are fometimes 
contained in a flider like that which is delineated at S 
(fig. 24). The lenfes of A and B are confined by a 
fmall cap; on unfcrewing this, the fmall lens may be 
taken out and cleaned, ‘The magnifiers A of the lu- 
cernal microfcope are fo contrived, that any two of 
‘them may be fcrewed together, by which means a con- 
fiderable variety of magnifying power is obtained. 

To get at the lenfes in the flider S (fig. 24.), take 
out the two ferews which hold on the cover. 
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Microfcope box in which it packs, to preferve it fleady ; it flides 
“=v in a dove-tail groove withintide, a fimilar groove to 


By this contrivance you have no.occa- _ 
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C, reprefents the general form of the flider-holder. Microf 


It confifts of a cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube 
is forced up by a fpring. It is ufed to receive the 
ivory or any other flider,-in which the tranf{parent 
objects are placed; thefe are to be flid between the 
two upper plates: the hollow part in one of the plates 
is defiyned for the glafs tubes. 

D, the condenfing lens and its tube, which fits into 
the flider-holder C, and may be moved up and down 
in it, When this piece is pufhed up as far as it will 
go, it condenfes the light of a candle, which is reflect 
ed on it by the plain mirror of the compound micro- 
{cope, and fpreads it uniformly over the object ; in 
this cafe it is beft adapted to the thalloweft magnifierg. 
IF the deeper lenfes are ufed, it thould be drawn down, 
or rather removed further from the obje&, that it may 
concentrate the light in a {mall compaf{s, and thus 
render it more denfe. ‘T‘he condénfing lens is fome- 
times fitted up differently; but the principle being the 
fame, it will be eafy to apply it to-ufe notwithftand- 
ing fome variations in the mechanifm. 

E, abrafs cone. It fixes under the flider-holder, 
and is ufed to leffen occafionally the quantity of light 
which comes from the mirror to any objeét. 

F, a box with two flat glaffes, which may be placed 
at different diftances from each other in order to con- 
fine a {mall living infe&. 

G, a {mall brafs box to hold the filver fpeculum H.- 

H, a {mall filver concave f{peculum, defigned to re- 
fle& the light from the mirror on opaque objects 5. it 
fhould only be ufed with the fhalow magnibers. Itis 
applied in different ways to the compound microfcope; 
fometimes to a tube fimilar to that reprefented at X, 
which flides on the lower part of the body; fometimes 
it is fcrewed into the ring of the piece Q; the pin 
of this generally fits into one of the holes in the ftage. 
When this fpeculum is ufed, the flider-holder fhould be 
removed. 

I, a fifh-pan, whereon a {mall fith may be faftened, 
in order to view the circulation of the blood: its tail 
is to he {pread acrofs the oblong hole at the {mallett 
end, and tied faft by means of the ribbon fixed there- 
to, by fhoving the knob which is on the back of it 
through the flit made in the ftage ; the tail of the fith 
may be brought under the lens which is in ufe. 

K, a cylindrical piece, intended for the folar opaque 
mictofcope: by pulling back the fpiral {pring, {maller 
or larger objects may be confined in it. 

k, A pair of triangular nippers for taking hold of 
and confining a large objec. 

L, a long fteel wire, with a {mall pair of pliers at 
one end and a fteel point at the other: the wire flips 
backwards or forwards in a {pring tube, which is af- 
fixed to a joint, at the bottom of which isa pin to fit 
one of the holes in the ftage; this piece is ufed to 
confine {mall objects. 

/, A {mall ivory cylinder that fits on the pointed 
end of the fteel wire L; it is defigned to receive 
opaque objeCts. Light-coloured ones are to be ftuck 
on the dark fide, and vice ver/a. ; 

M, a convex lens, which fits to the flage by means 

of 


nial of their opinion of the abilities of an individual, or as defigned to infinuate any preference over others 
ja the fame line, where fuch preference has not been already beftowed by the public. 


feope of the long pin adhering to it. 
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This piece is defigned 
to colle& the light from the fun or a candle, and to 
throw them on any object placed on the ftage ; but it 
is very little ufed at prefent. 

N, a brafs flider, into which is fitted a flat piece of 
glafs, and a brafs lider containing four {mall glaffes, 
one or two of them concave, the others flat; it is de- 
digned to confine {mall living objeéts, and when ufed ts 
to be placed between the two upper plates of the flider- 
holder. 

O, a glafs tube to receive a {mall fifh, &c. 

P, reprefents one of the ivory fliders, wherein ob- 
jects are placed between two pieces of talc, and con- 
fined by a brafs ring. 

Q, apiece to hold the fpeculum H: this piece is 
generally fitted to the microfcope reprefented at fig. 12, 
R, a pair of forceps, to take up any occaftonal ob- 


S, acamel’s hair pencil to brufh the duit off the 
glafles; the upper part of the quill is fcooped out, to 
take up a drop of any fluid, and place it on either of 
the glaffes for examination. 

T, an infltrument for cutting thin tranfverfe feGions 
ef wood. ft confifls of a wooden bafe, which fup- 
ports four brafs pillars; on the top of the pillars is 
placed a flat piece of brafs, near the middle of which 
there is a triangular hole. 

A fharp knife, which moves in a diagonal direétion, 
is fixed on the upper fide of the afore-mentioned plate, 
and in fuch a manner that the edge always coincides 
with the furface thereof. 

The knife is moved backwards and forwards by 
means of the handle a. ‘The piece of wood is placed 
in the triangular trough which is under the brafs 
plate, and is to be kept fteady therein by a milled 
{crew which is fitted to the trough; the. wood is 
to be preffed forward for cutting by. the micrometer 
fcrew 4. 

The pieces of wood fhould be applied to this in- 
ftrument immediately on being taken out of the 
ground, or elfe they fhould be foaked for fome time in 
water, to foften them fo that they may not hurt the 
edge of the knife. — 


When the edge of the knife is brought in contaét: 


with the piece of wood, a {mall quantity of fpirits of 
wine fhould be poured on the furface of the wood, to 
prevent its curling up ; it will alfo make it adhere to 
the knife, from which it may be removed by prefling a 
piece of blotting paper on it. 


y, An appendage to the cutting: engine, which is 


to be ufed inftead of the micrometer {crew, being pre- 
ferred to it by fome. It is placed over the triangular 


hole, and kept flat down upon the furface of the brafs - 


plate, while the piece of wood is preffed againft a cir- 
cular. piece of brafs which is on the under fide of it. 
This circular piece of brafs is fixed to a fcrew, by 


which its diftance from the flat plate on which-the knife - 


moves may be regulated. 
z, An ivory box, containing at one end fpare - talc 
for the ivory fliders,.and at the other fpare rings for 


preffing the tales togecher and confining them to the. 


flider. 


Arter what has been related of Microfcopes, they” 


cannot .be faid to be complete without the valuable. 
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addition of a micrometer; for the ufe and advantages Microfenpe 
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of which, fee the article Micromerer. 


Havine prefented our readers with defcriptions of 
the various mifcrofcopes generally, ufed, we think it 
our duty to point out to them thofe which we con- 
ceive to be beft calculated to anfwer the purpofes of. 
{cience. The firft which prefents itfelf to our mind 
is that of Zits: It is better adapted, than any other 
portable microfcope, to the purpofe of general obfer-- 
vation; fimple in its conftruction, and general in its: 
application. To thofe who prefer a double micro- 
{fcope, we fhould recommend that figured in Plate 
CCXCVIII. (12.) If opaque objets, as infects, &c. ° 
be fubjeéts of inveftigation, the Lucernal Microfcope 
claims the preference : but if amufement alone guides- 
the choice, the Solar Micro/cope mutt be fixed upon. 


We hall now proceed to explain fome neceffary par- 
tioulars refpecting the method of ufing microfcopes;, 
after which, we fhall fubjoin an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal objects difcovered or elucidated by their means. 
On this fubject Mr Adams, in his Effay on the Micro- 
Jcope, has been very copious; with a view, as he in- 
forms us, to remove the common complaint made by 
Mr Baker, ‘that many of thofe who purchafe micro- 
{copes are fo little acquainted with their general and 
extenfive ufefulnefs, and fo much at a lofs for objects - 
to examine by them, that after diverting their friends - 
fome few times with what they find in the. fliders 
which generally accompany the inftrument, or perhaps 
with two or three common objeéts, the microfcope is 
laid afide as of little further value; whereas no inftru- 
ment has yet appeared in the world capable of afford- 
ing fo conftant,. various, and fatisfa€tory an entertain. 
ment to the mind.”’ 

I, In ufing the microfcope, there are three things ne- 
ceflary to be confidered. (1.) The preparation and 
adjuftment of the inftrument itfelf. (2.) The proper 
quantity of light, and the beft method of adapting 
it to the objet. (3.) The method of preparing the - 
objects, fo that their texture. may be properly uns 
derftood. 

1. With regard to the microfcope itfelf, the firf, ’ 
thing neceffary to be examined is, whether the glaffes 
be clean or not: if they are not fo, they muft be wiped 
with a piece of foft leather, taking care not to foil 
them afterwards with the fingers; and, in replacing 
them, care muft be taken not to place them in an» 
oblique fituation.. We muft likewife: be careful not 
to let the breath. fall upon the glaffes,-nor- to hold 
that part of the body of the initrument where the 
glaffes are placed with a warm hand; -becaufe thus 
the moifture expelled by the heat from the metal will : 
condenfe upon the glafs, and prevent the obje@ 
from being diltin€tly feen.. The obje& thould be 
brought as near the centre of the-field of view as : 
poffible ; for there only it will be exhibited: in the 
greatelt perfection. ‘The eye fhould be moved up and 
down from the eye-glafs of a compound mierofcope, - 
tiil'the fituation is found where the. largeft field and 
moft difting view of the objeét are to be had: but eve. - 
ry perfon ought ‘to adjuit the microfcope to his own - 
eye, and not to depend upon the fituation it was pla- 
ced in by another, A {mall magnifying power fhould 
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connection of the whole ; and will of confequence be 
lefs liable to form any erroneous opinion when the 
parts are viewed feparately by a lens of greater power. 
Objects fhould alfo be examined firft in their moft na- 
tural pofition: for if this be not attended to, we fhall 
he apt to form very inadequate ideas of the flructure 
of the whole, as well as of the connection and ufe 
of the parts. A living animal ought to be as little 
hurt or difcompofed as poffible. 
From viewing an object properly, we may acquire 
a knowledge of its nature: but this cannot be done 
‘without an extenfive knowledge of the fubje@t, much 
patience, and many experiments; as in a great num- 
ber of cafes the images will refemble each other, 
though derived from very different fubftances. Mr 
Baker therefore advifes us not to form an opinion too 
fuddenly after viewing a microfcopical object ; nor to 
draw our inferences till after repeated experiments 
and examinations of the obje&t in many different 
lights and pofitions; to pafs no judgment upen 
things extended by force, or contracted by drynefs, 
or in any manner out of a natural ftate, without ma- 
king fuitable allowances. The true colour of objects 
cannot be properly determined by very great magni- 
fiers ; for as the pores and interftices of an objet are 
enlarged according to the magnifying power of the 
glaifes made ufe of, the component particles of its 
fubftance will appear feparated many thoufand times 
farther afunder than they do to the naked eye: hence 
the refleGtion of the light from thefe particles will 
be very different, and exhibit different colours. It is 
likewife fomewhat difficult to obferve opaque objects ; 


and as the apertures of the larger magnifiers are but 
fmall, they are not proper for the purpofe. If an ob- 
ject be fo very opaque, that no light will pafs through 
it, as much as poflible muft be thrown upon the up- 


per farface of it. Some confideration is likewife ne- 
ceffary in forraing a judgment of the motion of li- 
ving creatures, or even of fluids, when feen through 
the microfcope; for as the moving body, and the 
fpace wherein it moves, are magnified, the motion 
will alfo be increafed. 

2. On the management of the light depends in a 
great meafure the diftin¢étnefs of the vifion: and as, in 
order to have this in the greateft perfection, we mutt 
adapt the quantity of light to the nature of the object 
and the focus of the magnifier, it is therefore necef- 
fary to view it in various degrees of light. In fome 
objects, it is difficult to diftinguifh between a promi- 
nence and a depreffion, a fhadow or a black ftain; or 
between a reflection of light and whitenefs, which ts 
particularly obfervable in the eye of the libella and 
other flies: all of thefe appearing very different in 
one pofition fram what they do inanother. The bright- 
nefs of an object likewife depends on the quantity of 
light, the diftinétnefs of vifion, and on regulating 
the quantity to the object; for fome will be in a 
manner loft in a quantity of light fearce fufficient to 
render another vifible. 

There are various ways in which a ftrong light may 
be thrown upon objects; as by means of the fun and 
a convex lens. For this purpofe, the microfcope is 
to be placed about three feet from a fouthern window ; 
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Microfcopealways be begun with; by which means the obferver 
tommy’ ill beft obtain an exact idea of the fituation and 
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then take a deep convex lens, mounted on a femicircle Microfg 


and ftand, fo that its pofition may. eafily be varied: 
place this lens between the obje& and the window, fo 
that it may collect a confiderable. number of folar rays, 
and refraét them on the obje& or the mirror of the 
microfcope, If the light thus colleéted from the fun 
be too powerful, it may be leffened by placing a piece 
of oiled paper, or a piece of glafs lightly greyed, be- 


tween the object and lens. Thus a proper dezree of 


light may be ebtained, and diffufed equally ‘all over. 


the furface of an objeét: a circumitanée which ought 
to be particularly attended to; for if the light be 
thrown irregularly upon it, no ditin@ view can be 
obtained. If we mean to make ufe of the folar light, 
it will be found convenient to darken the room, and 
to reflect the rays of the fun on the abovementioned 
lens by means of the mirror of a folar microfcope fix- 
ed to the window-fhutter ; for thus the obferver will 
be enabled to preferve the light on his obje&, notwith- 
{tanding the motion of the fun. But by reafon of this 
motion, and the variable ftate of the atmolphere, fo- 
lar obfervations are rendered both tedious and incon- 
venient: whence it will be proper for the obferver 
to be furnifhed with a large tin laathern, formed fome- 
thing like the common magic lanthorn, capable of 
containing one of Argand’s lamps. ‘his, however, 
ought not to be of the fountain kind, left the rarefac- 
tion of the air in the lanthorn fhould force the oil over. 
There ought to be an aperture in the front of the 
lanthorn, which may be moved up and down, and be 
eapable of holding a lens ; by which means a pleafant 
and uniform as well as ftrong light may eafily be pro- 
cured. The lamp fhould likewife move on a rod, fo 
that it may be eafily raifed or deprefled. This lan- 
thorn may likewife be ufed tor many other purpofes ; 
as viewing of pictures, exhibiting microfcopic objects 
on a fereen, &c. A weak light, however, is beft for 
viewing many tranfparent objeéts: among which we 
may reckon the prepared eyes of flies, as well as the 
animalcules in fluids. The quantity of light from a 
lamp or candle may be leffened by removing the m- 
cro{cope to a greater diftance from them, or by dimi- 
nifhing the ftrength of the light which falls upon the 
objecis. This may very conveniently be done by 
pieces of black paper with circular apertures of diffe. 
rent fizes, and placing a larger or fmaller one upon the 
reflecting mirror, as occafion may require. ‘There is 
an oblique fituation ef the mirrors, which makes like- 
wife an oblique refleétion.of the light eafily difcovered 
by practice, (but for which no. general rule can be gi- 
ven in theory); and which will exhibit an object more 
diftinétly than any other pofition, fhowing the furface, 
as well as thofe parts through which the light is tranf- 
mitted. he light of a lamp or candle is generally 
better for viewing microfcopic objeéts than day-light ; 
it being more eafy to modify the former than the lat- 
ter, and to throw it upon the objects with different 
degreés of denfity. 

3. With regard to the preparation of objeéts, Swam- 
merdam has, in that particular, excelled almoft all 
other inveltigators who either preceded or have 
fucceeded him. He was fo affiduous and _ indefati- 
gable, that neither difficulty-nor difappointment could 
make the leaft impreffion upon him; and he never 
abandoned the puriuit of any object until he had ob- 
I tained 


crofcope tained a fatisfactory idea of it. 
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Unhappily, however, 
the methods he made ufe of in preparing his objects 
for the microfcope are now eneirely unknown. Dr 
Boerhaave examined with the ftriGeft attention all the 
letters and manufcripts of Swammerdam which he 
could find; but his refearches were far from being 
fuccefsful. The following particulars, however, have 
thus come to the knowledge of the public. 

Fordiffecting of /mall infects, Swammerdam hada brafs 
table made by S. Mufchenbroek, to which were affix- 
ed two brafs arms moveable at pleafure to any part of 
it. The upper part of thefe vertical arms was con- 
ftructed in fuch a manner as to. have a flow vertical 
motion; by which means the operator could readily 
alter their height as he faw convenient. One of thefe 
arms was to hold the minute objets, and the other to 
apply the microfcope. 

The lenfes of Swammerdam’s microfcopes were 
of various fizes as well as foci: but all of them the 
beft that could be procured, both for the tranfparency 
of the glafs and the finenefs of the workmanfhip. His 
obfervations were always begun with the fmalleft mag- 
nifiers, from which he proceeded to the greateft ; but 
in the ufe of them, he was fo exceedingly dexterous, 
that he made every obfervation fubfervient to that which 
fucceeded it, and all of them to the confirmation of 
each other, and to the completing of the defcription. 
His chief art feems to have been in con{tructing fcif- 
fars of an exquifite finenefs, and making them very 
fharp. Thus he was enabled to cut very minute ob- 
jets to much more advantage than could be done by 
knives and lancets; for thefe, though ever fo fharp and 
fine, are apt to diforder delicate fubftances by dif. 
placing fome of the filaments, and drawing them af- 
ter them as they pafs through the bodies; but the 
{eiffars cut them all equally. The knives, lancets, 
and ftyles he made ufe of in his diffeGtions, were fo 
fine that he’ could not fee to fharpen them without 
the affiftance of a magnifying glafs; but with thefe he 
eould diffe& the inteftines of bees with the fame accu- 
racy that the beft anatomifts can do thofe of large 
animals. He made ufe alfo of very fmall glafs tubes 
no thicker than a briftle, and drawn to a very fine 
point at one end, but thicker at the other. Thefe 
were for the purpofe of blowing up, and thus render- 
ing vifible the {malleft veffels which could be difco- 
vered by the microfcope; to trace their courfes and 
eommunications, or fometimes to inject them with 
eoloured liquors, 

Swammerdam fometimes made ufe of {pirit of wine, 
water, or oil of turpentine, for fuffocating the infe@s 
he withed to examine; and would preferve them for 
a time in thefe liquids. Thus he kept the parts from 
putrefying, and gave them befides fuch additional 
ftrength and firmnefs, as rendered the diffe@ions much 
more eafy than they would otherwife have been. Ha. 
ving then divided the body tranfverfely with the 
fciflars, and made what obfervations he could with- 
out farther diffection, he proceeded to extra& the 
inteftines carefully with very fine inftruments, to 
wafh away the fat in the like careful manner; and 
thus to put the parts into fuch a ftate as would 
beft expofe them to view; but thefe operations are 
beft performed while the infeéts are in their nympha 
fate. 
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Sometimes the delicate vifcera of the infects, after Microfcope 
having been fuffocated as abovementioned, were pie va 
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into water; after which, having fhaken them gently, 
he procured an opportunity of examining them, efpe- 
cially the air veffels, which lat he could thus feparate 
entire from all the other parts, to the admiration of 
all who beheld them ; as thefe veffels cannot be dif 
tin@ly feen in any other manner, or indeed in any 
way whatever, without injuring them. Frequently al- 
fo he injected water with a fyringe to cleanfe the parts 
thoroughly, after which he blew them up with air and 
dried them ; thus rendering them durable, and fit for 
examination at a proper opportunity. Sometimes he 
made very important difcaveries, by examining infedts 
which he had preferved for feveral years in balfam. 


Other infects he punétured with a very fine needle 


and after {queezing out all their’ moilture through 
the holes made in this manner, he filled them with airy 
by means of very flender glafs tubes; then dried them 
in the fhade; and laftly anointed them with oil of fpike 
in which a little rofin had been diffolved; and by 
which means they, for a long time, retained their pros 
per forms. He was likewife in poffeffion of a fingu- 
lar fecret, by which he could preferve the limbs of in- 
{ects as limber and perfpicuous as ever they had been. 


‘He ufed to make a {mall puncture or ‘incifion in 


the tails of worms; and after having with great cau- 
tion fqueezed out all the humours, as well as great part 
of the vifcera, he inje&ted them with wax in fuch a 
manner as to give them the appearance of living creas 
tures in perfect health. He found that the fat of 
all infeéts was entirely diffolvable in oil of turpen- 
tine ; by which means he was enabled plainly to dif- 
cern the vifcera; though, after this diffolution, it was 
neceffary to cleanfe and wafh them frequently in clean 
water. In this manner he would frequently have fpent 
whole days in the preparation of a fingle caterpillar, 
and cleanfing it from its fat, in order to difcover the 
true fituation of the infeé&t’s heart. He had a fingular 
dexterity in ftripping off the fkins of caterpillars that 


“were on the point of fpinning their cones, This was 


done by letting them drop by their threads into {calding 
water, and then fuddenly withdrawing them. Thus 
the epidermis peeled off very eafily 3 and, when this 
was done, he put them into diftilled vinegar and fpirit 
of wine mixed together in equal proportions; which, 
by giving a due degree of firmnefs to the parts, gave 
him an opportunity of feparating them with very 
little trouble from the exuvie, without any danger to 
the internal parts. Thus the nymph could be fhown 
to be wrapped up in the caterpillar and the butterfly 
in the nymph; and there is little doubt that thofe 
who look into the works of Swammerdam, will be 
amply recompenfed, whether they confider the unex- 
ampled labour or the piety of the author. 

M. Lyonet, a late eminent naturalift, ufually drown- 
ed the infects he defigned to examine; by which means 
he was enabled to preferve both the foftnefs and tran{- 
parency of the parts, According to him, the infe@, 
if very {mall, viz. one tenth of an inch, or little more, 
in length, fhould be difle@ted ona glafs fomewhat con- 
cave. If it fhould be fufpected that the infe& will pu-. 
trefy by keeping for a few days, {pirit of wine diluted - 
with water muft be fubftituted inftead of pure water. 
The infec muft be fuffered to dry ; after which it may 
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Microfcope be faftened by a piece of foft wax, and. again. covered 
tomrym with water.—_Larger objects fhould be placed in a 


trough of thin wood ; and for this purpofe the bottom 
of a common chip-box will anfwer very well; only 
furrounding the edge of it with foft wax, to keep in 
the water or other fluid employed in preferving the in- 
fe&. The body is then to be opened’; and if the parts 
are foft like thofe of a caterpillar, they fhould be turn- 
ed back, and fixed to the trough by {mall pins, which 
ought to be fet by a {mall pair of nippers, At the 
fame time, the fkin being ftretched by another pair of 
‘finer forceps, the infect mutt be put into water, and 
diffetted therein, occafionally covering it with fpirit 
of wine. ‘Thus the fubjeé& will be preferved im: per- 
fection, fo that its parts may be gradually unfolded, no 
other change being perceived than that the foft elaftic 
parts become ftiff and opaque, while fome others lofe 
their colour. 

The following inftruments were made ufe of by M. 
Lyonet in his diffection of the Chensile de Saul. A 
pair of fciffars as {mall as could be made, with long and 
fine arms: A: pair of forceps, with their ends fo 
nicely adjufted, that they could eafily lay hold of a 
fpider’s thread, or a grain of fand: 'I'wo ‘fine fteel 
needles fixed. in wooden handles, about two inches and 
three quarters in length; which were the moft general- 
ly. ufeful: inftruments he employed. 

Dr Hooke, who likewife made many microfcopic 
obfervations, takes notice, that the common ant or 
pifmire is. much more troublefome to draw than other 
infeéts, as.it is extremely difficult to get the body ima 
quiet natural pofture, If its feet be fettered with wax 
or glue, while the animal remains alive, it fo twilts its 
body, that there is no poffibility of gaining a proper 
view of it; and if it be killed before any obfervation 
is made, the fhape is often {poiled: before it can be exa- 
mined. The bodies. of many minute infects, when their 
life is deftroyed, inftantly fhrivel up; and this is obfer- 
vable even in. plants as well as infects, the furface of 
shefe fmall bodies being affected by the leaft change of 
air; which is particularly the cafe with the ant. If 
this creature, however, be dropped into re¢tified {pirit 
of wine, it will inftantly be killed; and when it is taken 
out, the fpirit of wine evaporates, leaving the animal 

_ dry, and in its natural pofture, or at leaft in -fuch a 
flate that it may eafily be placed in whatever pofture: 
we pleafe. 

Paris of Infeds. The wings, in many infects, are 
fo tranfparent, that they require no previous prepara- 
tion : but fome of thofe that are folded up under e/ytra 
or cafes, require a confiderable hare of dexterity to un- 
fold them ; for thefe wings are naturally endowed with 
fuch a fpring, that they immediately fold themfelves 
again, unlefs care be taken to prevent them. ‘The 
wing of the earwig, when expanded, is of a tole- 
rable fize, yet is folded up under. a cafe not one 
eighth part of its bulk; and the texture of this 
wing renders it difficult to be unfolded. This is done 
with the leaft trouble immediately after the infec 
is killed. Holding then the creature by the thorax, 
between the finger and thumb, with a blunt-point- 
ed pin endeavour gently to'open it, by fpreading it 
ever the fore-finger, and’ at the fame time gradually 
fliding the thumb over it. When the wing is fuffi- 
ciently expanded, feparate it from the infe@ by a fharp 
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knife or a pair of fciffars. The wing fhould be pref-Microfcop 
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{ed for fome time between the thumb and finger before 
it be removed; it fhould then. be placed between 
twe pieces of paper, and again prefled for at leaft an 
hour; after which time, as there will be no danger of 
its folding up any more, it may be put between the 
talcs, and applied to the microfcope. Similar care is 
requifite in difplaying the wings of the notonecta and 
other water-infeGis,, as. well as moft kinds of grylli. 

The minute -/cales or .feathers, which cover the 
wings of moths or butterflies, afford very beautiful ob- 
jects for the microfeope. Thole from one part of the 
wing frequently differ in fhape from {uch as are taken 
from, other parts); and near the thorax, fhoulder, and 
on the fringes of the wings, we generally meet with 
hair inftead: of fcales. Phe whole miay be brufhed 
off the wing, upon a piece of paper, by means of 
a camel’s-hair pencil; after which the hairs can be 
feparated with the afliftance of a common magnifying: 
glafs. ; 

Tt is likewife a matter of confiderable difficulty to. 
difle@ properly the probofcis of infects, fuch as the 
gnat, tabanus, &c. and. the experiment mutt be repeat- 
eda great number of times before the ftructure and fi- 
tuation of the parts can be thoroughly inveftigated, as: 
the obferver will frequently difcover in one what 
he could not in another. The colledor of the beey 
which forms a very curious objet, ought to be firft 
carefully wafhed in fpirit of turpentine; by which 
means it will be. freed from the un€tuous matter adhe- 
ring to it: when, dry, it is again. to be wafhed with a 
camel’s-hair pencil to difengage and. bring forward the 
{mall hairs which form part of this microfcopic beauty. 
The beft method of managing the:/fings of infects, 
which are in danger of being broken by reafon.of their 
hardnefs, is to foak. the cafe and the reft of the appa 
ratus for fome time in fpirit of wine or turpentine; therm 
lay them on.a piece of paper, and with a blunt knife 
draw out the fling, holding the fheath with the nail 
of the finger or any blunt inftrument ; but great care 
is neceflary. to preferve the feelers, which when clean-: 
ed add much to the beauty of the object. The deard 
of the lepas antifera is to be foaled in clean foft: water, 
frequently: brufhing: it. while wet with a camel’s-hair 
pencil: aftey it 13 dried, the brufhing muft be repeat- 
ed with a diy pencil to difengage and feparate the hairs,, 
which are apt to adhere together. 

To view to advantage the fat, brains, and other fie 
milar fubftances, Dr Hooke advifes to render the fur 
face {mooth, by prefling it between two plates of thin: 
glafs, by which means the matter will be rendered 
much thinner and more tranfparent :. without this pres 
caution, it appears confufed, by reafon of the parts 
lying too thick upon one another. For nmfcular jibresy. 
take apiece of the fiefh, thin and dry:; moiften it-with: 
warm water, and after this is evaporated the veffels: 
will appear more plain and diftinét ; and by: repeated 
macerations they appear ftill more fo. The exuvia of 
infe@ts afford a pleafing objeG, and require but little: 
preparation. If bent or curled up,, they will become; 
fo relaxed: by being kept a fewshours in. a moift at~ 
mofphere, that you may eafily extend them: to their 
natural pofitions or the fteam.of warm water will ana 
fwer the purpofe very: well. 

The eyes of infeGs in general form very curious: 
3 aac 
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and beautiful obje&s. Thofe of the libellula and other 


fies, as well as of the lobfter, &c. muft firft be cleaned 


from the blood, &c. after which they fhould be foaked 
in water for fome days : one or two {kins are then to be 
feparated from the eye, which would be otherwife too 
opaque and confufed ; but fome care is requifite in this 
operation ; for if the fkin be rendered too thin, it is 
impoflible to form a proper idea of the organization of 
the part. In fome fubftances, however, the organiza- 
tion is fuch, that by altering the texture of the part, 
we deftroy the objeéts which we with to obferve. Of 
this fort are the nerves, tendons, mufcular fibres, 
many of which are viewed to moft advantage when 
floating in fome tranfparent fluid. Thus very 
few of the mufcular fibres can be difcovered when 
we attempt to view them in the open air, though great 
numbers may be feen if they be placed in water or oil, 
By viewing the thread of a ligament in this manner, 
we find it.compofed of a vaft number of {mooth round 
threads lying clofe together. Elaftic objects fhould be 
pulled or itretched out while they are under the mi- 
crofcope, that the texture and nature of t!.ofe parts, 
the figure of which is altered by being thus pulled out, 
may be more fully difcovered. 

Other objects. ‘Lo examine bones by the microfcope, 
they fhould firft be viewed as opaque objects 5 but af- 
terwards, by procuring thin flices of them, they may 
be viewed as tranfparent. The fections fhould be cut 
in all direCtions, and be well wafhed and cleaned ; and 
in fome cafes maceration will be ufeful, or the bones 
may be heated red hot.in a clear fire, and then taken 
out ; by which means the bony cells will appear, more 
con{picuous. The pores of the fein may be examined by 
cutting off a thin flice off the upper {kin with a razor, 
and then a fecond from the fame place ; applying the 
latter to the microfcope. The lizard, guana, &c. have 
two ikins, one very tranfparent, the other thicker.and 
more opaque ; and, feparating thefe two, you obtain 
very beautiful objects. 

To view the /cales of fifh to advantage, they ought 
to be foaked in water for a few days, and then care- 
fully rubbed to clean them from the fkin and dirt 
which may adhere to them. The fcales of the eel are 
a great curiofity ; and the more fo, as this creature 
was not known to have any fcales till they were difco- 
vered by the microfcope. The method of difcovering 
them is this. Take a piece of the fkin of an eel from 
off its fide, and fpread it while moilt on a piece of 
glafs, that it may dry very {mooth: when thus dried, 
the furface will appear all over dimpled or pitted by 
the fcales, which lie under a fort of cuticle or thin 
fin; which may be raifed with the fharp point of a 
penknife, together with the feales, which will then 
ealily flip out; and thus we may procure as many as 
we pleafe. 

Lhe /eaves of many trees, as well as of fome plants, 
when diffected, form a-very agreeable obje@. In or- 
der to diffect them, take a few of the moft perfe& 
leaves you can find, and place them in a pan with clean 
water. Let them remain there three weeks, or a 
month, without changing the water; then take them 
up; and if they feel very foft, and almoft rotten, they 
are fufficiently foaked. ‘They muft then be laid on a 
flat board, and holding them bythe ftalk, draw the 
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edge of a knife over the upper fide of the icat, which © crofcope 
Then turn the leaf, ~~~ 
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will take off moft of the fkin. 
and do the fame with the under fide ; and when the 
fkin is taken off on both fides, wath out the pulpy 
matter, and the fibres will be exhibited in a very 
beautiful manner. The leaf may be flit into two 
parts, by fplitting the ftalk; and the fkins’ peeled 
from the fibres will alfo make a good objet. This 
operation is beft performed in the autumn: the fibres 
of the leaves are much ftronger at that feafon, and 
lefs liable to be broken.—The internal ftructure of 
fhells may be obferved. by grinding them down on a 
hone: and all ores and minerals fhould be carefully 
wafhed and brufhed with a fmall brufh to remove any 
fordes that may adhere to them. 

To view the circulation of the blood, we mutt ob- 
ferve living animals of the moft tranfparent kind.— 
A {mall eel is fometimes ufed for this purpofe ; 
in which cafe it muft be cleanfed from the flime 
naturally adhering to it; after which it may be 
put into a tube filled with water, where it can be 
viewed in a fatisfaétory manner. The tail of any 
other fmall fifh may be viewed in the fame manner, 


‘or put upon a flip of flat glafs, and thus laid be- 


fore the microfcope. By filling the tube with water 
when an eel is made ufe of, we prevent in a great 
meafure the fliminefs of theanimal from foiling the glafs. 

The particles of the blood form a very curious ob- 
jeét, and have been carefully viewed by different phi- 
lofophers ; who, neverthelefs, differ from one another 
very much in their accounts of them. The bef 
method of viewing thefe is to take a fmall drop of 
blood when warm, and fpread it as thin as poffible 
upon a flat piece of glafs. By diluting it a little 
with warm water, fome of the large globules will be 
feparated from the fmaller, and many of them fubdivi- 
ded; or a {mall drop of blood may be put into a ca- 
pillary glafs-tube, and then placed before the micro- 
feope. Mr Baker advifes warm milk as proper to be 
mixed with the blood; but Mr Hewfon, who is ac- 
counted the moft accurate obferver, diluted the blood 
with that fluid which undoubtedly is more natural to 
it, viz. its own férum: by this method he could pre- 
ferve the {mall particles entire, and view them diftinct- 
ly ; and thus he found that they were not globular, as 
had been imagined by other anatomiits, but flat. Ha- 
ving fhaken a piece of the craflamentum of the blood 
in ferum till the latter became a little coloured, he 
fpread it with a foft hair pencil on a piece of thin glafs, 
which he placed under the microfcope, in fuch a man- 
ner as not to be quite horizontal, but rather higher 
at one end than the other. Thus the ferum flows 
from the higher to the lower part; and, as it flows, 
fome of the particles will be found to {wim on their 
flat fides, and will appear to have a dark fpot in the 
middle ; while others will turn over from one fide to 
the other as they roll down the glafs. Many cruel 
experiments have been tried in order to obferve the 
circulation of the blood in living creatures, and an 
apparatus has been invented for viewing the circula- 
tion in the mefentery of a frog; but as this can an- 
fwer no ufeful purpofe, and will never be put in 
practice by perfons ef humanity, we forbear to men- 
tion ‘it. 
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II. Befides the objects for the microfcope already 
mentioned, there are innumerable others, fome hardly 
vifible, and others totally invifible, to the naked eye ; 
peculiar fenfe, are de- 


and which therefore, in a more 
nominated, 

Microfcopic animals, They are the animalcules or 
moving bodies in water, in which certain fubflances 
have been infufed; and of which there are_a great 
Thefe animalcula are fometimes 
found in water which we would -call pure, did not the 
microfcopes difcover its minute inhabitants ; but not 
equally in all kinds of water, or even in all parts of the 
fame kind of it. The furfaces of infufions are general- 
ly covered with a. fcum which is ealily broken, but ac. 
quires thicknefs by ftanding. In this {cum the great- 
eft number of animalcules are ufually found. Some- 
times it is neceflary to dilute the infufions ; but this 
ought always to be done with water, not only diftil- 
led, but viewed through a miciofcope, left it fhould 
alfo have animalcules in it, and thus prove a fource of 
deception. It is, however, mot proper to obferve 
thofe minute objets after the water is a little evapo- 
rated ; the attention being lefs diverted by a few ob- 
jects than when they appear in great numbers. One 
or two of the animalcules may be feparated from the 
reft by placing a {mall drop of water on the glafs near 
that of the infufion ; join them together by making a 
fmall connetion between them with a pin; and as 
foon as you perceive that an animalcule has entered the 
clear drop, cut off the connedtion again. 

Fels in pafte are obtained by boiling a little flour 
and water into the confittence of book-binders patte ; 
then expofing it to the air in an open veffel, and beat- 
ing it frequently together to keep the furface from 
growing mouldy or hard. Ina few days it will be 
found peopled with myriads, of little animals vifible to 
the naked eye, which are the eels in queftion. They 
may be preferved for a whole year by keeping the 
pafte moiftened with water ; and while this is done, 
the motion of the animals will keep the furface from 
growing mouldy.. Mr Baker direés a drop or two 
of vinegar to be put into the pafte now and then. 
When they are applied to the microfcope, the paite 
muit be diluted in a piece of water for them to fwim 
in. 

Numberlefs animalcules’ are obferved by the micro- 
{cope in infufions of pepper. To make an infufion for 
this purpofe, bruife as,much common black pepper as 
will cover the bottom of an open jar, and lay it thereon 
about half an inch thick : pour as much foft water into 
the veflel as-will rife about an inch above the pepper. 
Shake the whole well together: after which they 
moft not be ftirred, but be left expofed to the air for 
a few days; in which time a thin pellicle will be formed 
on the furface, in which innumerable animals are to 
be obferved by the microfcope. 

The microfcopic animals are fo different from thofe 
of the larger kinds, that f{carce any fort of analogy 
{eems to exift between them; and one would almoft 
be tempted to think that they lived in confequence of 
laws directly oppofite to thofe which preferve ourfelves 
and cther vifible animals in exiftence. They have 
been fyltematically arranged by O. F. Muller ; though 
it 18 by no means probable that all the different claffes 
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have yet been difcovered. 


ing manner. 


I. Such as have no external organs. 


1. Monas: Pun@iforma. 
2. Proteus: Mutabilis. 
3- Volvox: Sphericum. 
4. Enchelis: Cylindracea. “Cylindrical. 
5. Vibrio : Elongatum. Long. 
* Membranaceous. 
6. Cyclidium; Ovale. Oval. 
7. Paramecium : Oblongum. Oblong. 
8. Kolpoda: Sinuatum. .Sinuous. 
9. Gonium: Angulatum. With angles, 
10. Burfaria. Hollow like a purfe. 


A mere point. 
Mutable. 
Spherical. 


Il. Thofe that have external organs. 


* Naked, or not inclofed in a theil. 

1. Cercaria: Caudatum. Witha tail. 

2. Trichoda :; Crinitum. Hairy. 

3. Kervaa: Corniculatum. With horns. 

4. Himantopus: Cirratum.  Cirrated. 

5. Leucophra: Ciliatum undique. Every part ci» 

liated. 

6. Vorticella: Ciliatum apice. The apex ciliated. 
: * Covered with a fhell. 

7- Brachionus: Ciliatum apice. The apex ciliated. 


I.’ Monas. 


This is by our author defined to be “an invifible 
(to the naked eye), pellucid, fimple, punctiform 
worm;”? but of which, {mall as it is, there are feveral 
fpecies. 

1. The monas termo or gelatinofa, is a {mall jelly- 
like point, which can be but imperteétly feen by the 
fingle microfcope, and not at all by the compound one. 
In a full light they totally difappear, by reafon of 
their tranfparency. Some infufions are fo full of thera 
that fcarce the leatt empty fpace can be perceived ; 
the water itfelf appearing compofed of innumerable 
globular points, in which a motion may be perceived 
fomewhat fimilar to that which is obferved when the 
fun’s rays fhine on the water; the whole multitude of 
animals appearing in commotion like a hive of bees. 
This animal is very common in ditch-water, and in 
almoft all infufions ¢ither of animal or vegetable fub- 
flances. 

2. Monas atomus or albida; white monas with a vari- 
able point. This appears like a white point, which thro? 
a high magnifier apppears fomewhat egg-fhaped. The 
{maller end is generally marked with a black point, 
the fituation of which is variable; fometimes it ap- 
pears on the large end, and fometimes there are two 
This fpecies was found 
in fea-water, which had been kept through the whole 
winter, but was not very fetid. No other kind of anix 
malcule was found in it, 

3. Monas pundum or nigra, black monas, This was 
found in a fetid infufion of pears, and appears in form 
of a very minute, opaque, and black point, moving 
with a flow and wavering motion. 

4. Monas ocellus, tranfparent like talc, with a point ia 
the middle. This is found in ditches covered with cone 
£ fervay, 

\ 


Such as:have been obfer- Microfcopg 
ved, however, are by this author divided in the follow. — 
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the margin of it is black, with a black point in the 
middle. 

5. Monas lens or hyalina; of atalcy appearance. ‘This 
is found in all kinds of water; fometimes even in that 
which is pure, but always in the fummer-time in ditch- 
water. It is found alfo in all infufions of animal or vege- 
table fubftances, whether in frefh or falt water; myriads 
being contained in a fingle drop. It is found likewife 
in the filth of the teeth. It is nearly of a round fic 
gure; and fo tranfparent, that it is impoflible to dif- 
cover the leaft veftige of inteftines. They generally 
appear in clufters, but fometimesfingly. Contrary. to 
what happens to other animalcules, they appear to 
cover the edges of the drep when evaporating, and 
where they inftantly die. A few dark fhades, pro~ 
bably occafioned by the wrinkling of the body, are 
perceived when the water is nearly evaporated. The 
motions of this animalcule are generally very quick ; 
and two united together, may fometimes be feen {wim- 
ming among the reft; which is thought to be a fingle 
one generating saath by divifion, as is related under 
the article Animatcuce. Thefe and the animalcules 
of the firft fpecies are fo numerous, that they exceed 
all calculation even in a very {mail f{pace. 

6. Monas mica, marked with a circle. This is found 

in the pureft waters, and may be difcovered with the 
third lens of the fingle microfcope when the magnify- 
ing power is increafed. It appears like a {mall lucid 
point ; but can affume an oval or fpherical fhape at 
pleafure: fometimes the appearance of two. kidneys 
may be perceived in its body, and there is commonly 
the figure ofan ellipfe in it; the fituation of which is 
moveable, fometimes appearing in the middle and fome- 
times approaching to either extremity. It feems en- 
compaffed with a beautiful halo, which is thought to 
be occafioned by the vibration of fine invifible hairs. 
It has a variety of motions, and often turns round for 
a long time in the fame place. 
' 9, The tranquilla, or egg-fhaped tranfparent monas 
with a black margin, is found in urine which has been 
kept for fome time. _Unine in this ftate acquires a 
fcum in which the animalcules refide; but though 
kept for feveral moaths, no other {pecies was found in 
it. A drop of urine is nfually fatal to other animal- 
cules, though this fpecies is to be met with in no other 
fubftance. It is generally fixed to one point, but has 
a kind of vacillatory metion. Frequently thefe crea- 
tures are furrounded with a halo. Sometimes they 
are quadrangular, and at other times fpherical; the 
black margin is not always to be found ; and fometimes 
there is even an appearance of a tail. 

8. The /amellula, or flat tranfparent monas, is moft 
ufually found in falt-water; is.of a whitifh colour and 
tranfparent, more than twice as long as it is broad, 
with a dark margin, having a vacillatory motion, and 
frequently appearing as double. 

9. The pulvifeulus or monas with a green margin. Thefe 
are generally found in marfhy grounds in the month 
of March. They appear like {mall fpherical grains of 
a green colour on the circumference, having fometimes 
a green. bent line paffing through the middle. They 
appear fometimes in’ clufters, from three to feven or 
more in number, having a wavering kind of motion. 
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ofcopeferva, and fometimes with the eyclidium milium ; 
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to. The uva, or tranfparent gregarious mona, is Microfcope 
and is of that kind Wrote 


found in a variety of infufions, 
which multiplies by dividing itfelf. They appear in 
clutters of four, five, or fometimes many more; the 
corpufcles being of various fizes, according to the 
number colleted into one group. The fmaller parti- 
cles, when feparated from the larger, move about with 
incredible. fwiftnefs. A fingle corpufcle feparated 
from the heap, and put by itfelf into a glafs, foon in- 
creafed in fize till it nearly attained the bulk of the 
parent group. The furface then affumed a wrinkled 


appearance, and gradually became like the former, fe- 


parating again into {mall particles, which likewife in- 
creafed in ‘bulk as before. 


Il. The Proteus. 
An invifible, very fimple, pellucid worm, of a varia- 
able form. 


1. The difluens, branching itfelf out in a variety of 
direG@tions. It is very rare, and only met with in 
fens ; appearing like a grey mucous maf, filled with a 
number of black globules, and gantuahs changing 
its figure, pufhing out branches of different lengths © 
and breadths.. The internal globules divide immedi- 
ately, and pafsinto,the new formed parts; always fol+ 
lowing the various changes of. the animalcule ; which 
changes feem to proceed entirely from the internal 
mechanifm of its body, without the aid of any ex- 
ternal power. 

2. The fenax, running out into a fine point. This 
is a pellucid gelatinous body, ftored with black mole- 
cules, ‘and likewife changing its figure, but in a more 
regular order than the former. It firft extends itfelf 
in a ftraight line, the lower part terminating in a 
bright acute point. It appears to have no inteftines ; : 
and when the globules are all collefted in the upper 
part, it next draws the pointed end up toward the 
middle of the body, which affumes a round form. It 
goes through a number of different fhapes, part of 
which are defcribed under the article ANiMALCULE. 
It is found in fome kinds of river-water, and appears 
confined almoft entirely to one place, only bending 
fidewife. 


EFL. Poalvox. 
An invifible, very fimple, pellucid, fpherical worm. 


1. The pun@um ; ofa black colour, with a lucid point. 
This is a {mall globule, with one hemifphere opaque 
and black, the other having a cryftalline appearance 5. 
and avehement motion is obferved in the black’part. It 
moves as on an axis, frequently paffing thro’ the drop. 
in thig manner. Many are often feen joined together 
in their paflage through the water ;, fometimes moving 
as ina little whirlpool, and then feparating. ‘They 
are found in great numbers on the furface of fetid fea- 
water. 

.2. The granulum is o£ a {pherical figure and green 
colour, the circumference being bright and tranfpa- 
rent. It is found in marfhy places about the month 
of June, and moves bui flowly.. It feems to have a 
green opaque nucleus. 

3. The globulus, with the hinder part fomewhat ob- 
{cure, fometimes verges a little towards the oval in ite 
fhape,, having a flow fluttering kind of motion, but 
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Microfcore more quick when difturbed. The inteftines are but 
——“\—— jult vilible. 


It is found in moft vegetable infufions, 
and is ten times larger than the mona lens. 

4. The pilula, {mall and round, with green inteftines. 
This is found in water where the lemna minor grows, in 
the month of December, and has a kind of rotatory 
motion, fometimes flow and at others quick. The 
inteitines are placed near the middle, apparently edged 
with yellow. There is a {mall incifion on one of the 
edges of the fphere, which may poffibly be the mouth 
of the creature. The whole animal appears encom- 
pafled with an halo. 

5. The grandinella, with immoveable inteftines, is 
much fmaller than the laft, and marked with feveral 
circular lines. The inteftines are immoveable, and no 
motion is perceived among the interior molecules. 
Sometimes it moves about in a ftraight line, at others 
irregularly, and fometimes keeps in the fame fpot, 
with a tremulous motion. 

6. The focialis, with cryftalline moleciles placed at 
equal diftances from one another. This is found in 
water where the chara vulgaris has been kept; and 
has its molecules difpofed in a fphere, filling up 
the whole body of the animalcule; but whether 
they be covered by. a common membrane or uni- 
ted by a flalk (as in the verticella focialis to be 
afterwards defcribed) is not known. When very 
_ much magnified, fome black points may be feen in the 
cryftalline molecules. Its motion is fometimes rota- 

tory and fometimes not. 

7. The /phericula, with round molecules, appears to 
confift of pellucid homogeneous points of different 
fizes. It moves flowly from right to-left and back 
again, about a quarter of a circle each time. . 

8. The /unula, with lunular molecules, is a {mall 
roundifh tranfparent body, confifting of an innumerable 
multitude of homogeneous molecules of the fhape of a 
crefcent, withont any common margin. It moves con- 
tinually in a twofold manner, wiz. of the molecules 
among one another, and. the whole mafs turning flow- 
ly round. It is found in marfhy places in the begin- 
ning of fpring. 

9. The globator, or fpherical membranaceous volvox, 
is found in great numbers in the infufions of hemp and 
tremella, and in agnant watersin {pring and f{ummer; 
it was firft obferved and depi@ed by Leewenhoeck, 
but the defcriptions of it given by authors differ 
‘confiderably from each other. The following is that 
of Mr Baker. ‘ There is no appearance of either 
head, tail, or fins. It moves in every direétion, back- 
wards, forwards, up or down, rolling over and over 
like a bowl, fpinning horizontally like a top, or glid- 
ing along fmoothly without turning itfelf at all; fome- 
times its motions are very flow, at other times very 
fwift ; and when it pleafes it can turn round as upon 
an axis very nimble, without moving out. of its place. 
The body is tranfparent, except where the circular 
ffots are placed, which are probably its young. The 
furface of the body in fome is as if all dotted over with 
little points, and im others as if granulated like fha« 
green. In general it appears as if fet round with 
fhort moveable hairs.” Another author informs us, 
that ** they are at firlt very {mall, but grow fo large 
that they can be difcerned with the naked eye: they 
-are of a yellowifh green colour, globular figure, and in 
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midft of this fubftance feveral {mall globes may be per- © 
ceived. Each of thefe are fmaller animalcula, which 
have alfo the dtaphanous membrane, and contain with- 
in themfelves ftill {maller generations, which may be 
diftinguifhed by means of very powerful glaffes. ‘The 
larger globules may be feen to efcape from the parent, 
and then increafe in fize.”” 

_This little animal appears like a tranfparent globule 
of a greenifh colour, the foetus being compofed of 
{maller greenifh globules. In proportion to its age it 
becomes whiter and brighter, and moves flowly round 
its axis; but to the microfcope its furface appears as if 
granulated, the roundeft molecules fixed in the centre 
being largeft in thofe that are young. The exterior 
molecules may be wiped off, leaving the membrane 
naked. When the young ones are of a proper fize, 
the membrane opens, and they pafs throagh the fit. 
fure ; after which the mother melts away. Sometimes 
they change their fpherical figure, and become flat in 
feveral places. ‘They contain from 8 to between 30 
and 40 globules within the membrane. 

10. The morum, with fpherical green globules in 
the centre. This is found amongft the lemna.in the 
months of O& ober and December, and has a flow rota 
tory motion. The globules feldom’ move, though a 
flow quivering motion may fometimes be perceived 
among them in the centre. 

11. The alva, compofed of green globules not ins 
clofed in any membrane, is found in the month of 
cAuguit in water where the lemma polyrrhiza grows. 
~{t confifts of a congeries of greenifh«ccloured 
globules, apparently of an equal fize, with a bright 
{pot in the middle; the whole tafs is fometimes of a 
{fpherical form, fometimes oval, without any common 
membrane :.a kind of halo may be perceived round it, 
and the mafs generally moves from right to left, but 
fcarce any motion can be perceived among the globules 
themfelves. Thefe maffes contain from four to fifty 
globules, of which a folitary one may fometimes be 
feen. Sometimes alfo two maffes of globules have been 
perceived joined together. 

12. The vegetans, terminating in a little bunch of 
globules. T'his is found in river-water in the month 
of November. It confifts of a number of floccofe 
opaque branches invifible to the naked eye; and at 
the apex of thefe is a {mall congeries of very minute 
oval pellucid corpufcles. Muller, who difcovered this, 
fuppofed it at firft to be a {pecies of microfcopic and 
river fertularia: but he afterwards found the bunches 
quitting the branches, and fwimming about in the 
water with a proper fpontaneous motion ; many of the 
old branches being deferted, and the younger once 
furnifhed with them. 


IV. Enchelis ¢ 


A. fimple, invitibles cylindric worm. 


t. The viridis, or green enchelis, has an obtufe tail, 
the forepart terminating in an acute truncated angle ; 


the inteltines are obfcure and indiftin@. It continu. 
ally varies its motion, turuing from right to left. 

2. Che pundifera, having the fore part obtufe, the 
hinder part pointed. It is opaqué,.and of a green 
colour, with a {mall pellucid fpot in -the fore part, in 
which two black points may be feen; and a kind of 

double 
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ofcope double band croffes’ the middle of the body. The 


* hinder part is pellucid and pointed, with an incifion, 


fuppofed to be the mouth, at the apex of the fore-part. 
It is found in marthes, 

3. The defes, or gelatinous enchelis, is found, though 
rarely, in an infufion of lemnz, and moves very flowly. 
The body is'round, of a very dark-green, the fore-part 
bluntly rounded off, and the hinder part fomewhat 
tapering, but finifhed with a round end: near the ex- 
tremities there is a degree of tran{parency. ‘ 

4. The /milis, with moveable inteftines, is found in 
water that haa been kept for feveral months: it is of art 
egg-fhape, and generally moves very quick, either to 
the right or left. It is fuppofed to be furnifhed with 
hairs, becaufe when moving quickly the margin ap- 
pears ftriated.. The body is opaque with a pellucid 
margin, and filled with moveable fpherules. 

5- The /erotina, with immoveable inteftines, is of an 
oval figure, partly cylindrical, the fore-part fmaller 
than the hind, with a black margin, full of gray ve- 
ficular molecules: it moves very flowly. 

6. The nebulofa, with vifible moveable inteftines, is 
found in the fame water with the cyclidium glaucoma, 
but is much more fcarce. ‘The body is egg-fhaped, 
the fore-part narrow, and frequently filled with opaque 
confufed inteftines: when moving, it elevates the fore- 
part of the body. It is about three times as large as 
the cyclidium glaucoma. 

7. The /eminulum is found in water that thas been 
kept for fome days, and moves by afcending and de- 
fcending altenately. It is of a cylindrical figure, 
twice as long as broad, the inteftines in the fore-part 
tranfparent, but opaque in the hinder part. Some- 
times it is obferved {wimming about with the extre- 
mities joined’ together. 

8. The intermedia, with a blackith margin, is one of 
the {malleft animalcules: it has a tranfparent body, 
without any vifible inteftines. The fore and hind 
parts are of an equal fize, and the edge is of a deeper 
colour than the reft. Some have a point in the middle, 
others a line pafling through it. 

g. The ovulum, is tranfparent, round, and egg-fhaped. 
A very ftrong magnifier difcovers fome long foldings 
on the furface, with a few bright molecules here and 
there. : 

ro. The pirum, with the hinder part tranfparent, has 
the fore-part protuberant and filled with molecules. 
The hinder part is {maller and empty. with moveable 
molecular inteftines. Its motion is rapid, pafling back- 
wards and forwards through the diameter of the drop. 
When at reft, it appears to havea little {welling on 
the middle of the body. 

11. The @emula was found in an infufion with the 
paramecia aurelia, and many other animaleules. It 
is among the Jeaft of thefe minute creatures, and is of 
a cylindrical figure and gelatinous texture. Its ex- 
tremity appears pointed, and has a tremulous motion, 
fo as to induce a fufpicion that the creature has a tail. 
Two of thefe creatures may at times be feen to ad- 
here together. 

12. The con/rida, with a ftri@ure in the middle, is 
found in falt-water, and is of a very {mall fize, having 
the middle drawn in asif tied with a ftring. It is of 
an oval fhape. , 

13. The eliiptica, with a congeries of green inteflines, 
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in which water has been kept for fome time. It is of 
a roundith fhape, and tranfparent; the fore-part obtufe, 
the hinder part rather fharp, and marked with green 
fpots. They are generated in fuch numbers, that my- 
riads' may fometimes be found in one drop. 

14. The fufus, with both ends truncated, was found 
im water called pure, and had a languid motion. The 
body is round and tranfparent, with the fore and hind 
parts fomewhat fmaller then the reft. In the infide is 
a long and fomewhat winding inteftine, with a bright 
fky-coloured fluid, and fome black molecules tranfverfely . 
fituated. 

1g. The fritilius, with the fore-part truncated, is 
found in an infufion of grafs and hay, and runs back- 
ward and forward through the drop with a wavering 
motion. Itis one of the moft tranfparent animalcules, 
and has the fore-part obtufely convex. 

_ 16. The caudata, with a kind of tail, is but feldom 

met with. The body is grey and tranfparent, with 
globular molecules divided from each other, and difper- 
fed thro? the whole ; the fore-part is thick and obtufe, 
the hind part cryftalline and fmall, the end truncated. 
* 17. The epifomium, with the fore-part flender and 
roundifh, is among the fmaller animalcula; the body 
cylindrical and bright, the hind part obtufe, the fore- 
part fmaller, and terminating in a globule, with now 
and then a black line down the middle. 

18. The gemmata is found in ditch-water where the 
lemna thrives. It has a-cylindrical body, the upper 
part running out. into.a tranfparent neck, with a double 
feries of globules running down the body. It moves 
flowly, and generally ina ftraight line. 

19. The retrograda moves commonly fideways, and 
fometimes in a retrograde manner. Ic has a gelati- 
nous tranfparent body, thicker in the middle than at: 
the ends, without any thing that can be called intef- 
tines, except a pellucid globule difcoverable near the 
hinder part. 

20. The fefinans, with obtufe ends, i3 found in: 
fea-water, and has a guick vacillatory. motion from: 
one fide to the other. ‘fhe body is round, with the- 
fore-part tranfparent. More than half the length of it 
is without any vifible inteftines; but the lower end is 
filled with miaute veficular and tranfparent globules ; a: 
large globular veficle is alfo obferved im the fore-part. 

21. The farcimen was found by Joblot in an infufione 
of blue bottles, moving very flowly in an undulatory: 
manner. The body is cylindrical, about four times 
az long as broad, truncated at both ends, the inteftines 
opaque, and not to be diflinguifiied from one another. 
It forms itfelf into the fhtape of the letter S, by turn-- 
ing the two extremities contrariwife. 

22. The index is found in: water with the lemna mi-- 
nor ; the body opaque, of 2 grey: colour, and long co- 
nical fhape: the lower end is obtufe, one fide project: 
ing like a finger from the edge, with two very {malf. 
projections from the lower end. It has the power of 
retracting thefe projections, and making both ends‘ap- 
pear obtufe. 

23. The truncus,. with a kind of head, is the largeft 
of this kind of animalcules. The body: is grey, long, 
and mucous ; the fore-part globular, the hinder part 
obtufe; but it can alter its fhapeconfiderably. Some- 
times thers is an appearance of three teeth proceeding: 
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The creature rolls flow- 
‘ly about from right to left. 

24. The /arva is long, round, and filled with mole- 
cules. The fore-part is obtufe and tranfparent,. with 
a kind of neck or fmall contra€tion formed near this 
end: the lower part is pointed ; and about the middle 
of the body are two fmall pointed projections like 
nipples, one on each fide. 

. 25. The /patula, with the fore-part tranfparent, and 
of the fhape of a fpatula. It is perfectly cylindrical, 
cryftalline, and marked with fine longitudinal furrows ; 
having generally two tranfparent globules, one below 
the middle, the other near the extremity. It moves 
in a wavering kind of manner, retaining its general 
form, but moving the fpatula in various ways. Muller 
informs us, that he faw it once draw the fpatula with- 
in the body, and keep it there for two hours. 

26. The pupula, with the fore-part papillary, is found 

- jn dunghill water in November and December: it 
has a rotatory motion on a longitudinal axis, and moves 
in an oblique dire&tion through the water. Both ends 
are obtufe; and the hinder part is marked with a 
tranfparent circle, or circular aperture. 

24. The pupa, with a {mall nipple proceeding from 
the apex, has a very flow motion, and refembles the 
former, only that it wants the tranfparent circle, and is 
much larger. It is all opaque but the fore-end, and 
filled-with obfcure points. 


V. Vibrio: 
A very fimple, invifible, round, and rather long 
worm. 


1. The /ineola is found in moft vegetable infufiona in 
fuch numbers, that it feems to fill up almoft the whole 
of their fubftance. It is fo fmall, that with the beft 
magnifiers we can difcern little more than an ob{cure 
tremulous motion among them. It is more flender than 
the monas terma. 

2. The rugula is like a bent line; and fometimes 


draws itfelf up in an undulated fhape, at others moves 


without bending the body at all. 

3. The bacillus, equally truncated at both ends, is found 
in an infufion of hay; but Muller mentions the follow- 
ing remarkable fa, viz. that having made two infufions 
of hayin the fame water, he put the hay whole in theone, 
but cut it in pieces in the other: he found in the former 
none of the vibrio bacillus, but many of the monas lens 
and kolpoda cucullus; in the latter were many of the 
vibrio, but few of the other.—This is from fix to ten 
times longer than the monas lens, but much more 
flender. 

4. The undula, is a round, gelatinous, little, undula- 
ting line. This is the animal which Leewenhoeck fays 
is lefs than the tail of one of the feminal animalcules, 
It never appears ftraight ; but when at reft it refem- 
bles the letter V, and when in motion the letter M. 
It commonly refts on the top of the water: fometimes 
it fixes itfelf by one extremity, and whirls round. 

5. The ferpens, with obtufe windings or flexures, is 
found in river-water, but feldom. It is flender, and 
gelatinous, refembling a ferpentine line, with an intef- 
tine down the middle. 

6. The /pirillum is exceedingly minute, and twifted 
_ in the form of a {piral, which feems to be its natural 
' N° 219. 
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fhape, as it never untwifts itfelf, but moves forward in Mictoft 


a flraight line, vibrating the hind and fore parts. It 
was found in 1782 in an infufion of the fonchus ar- 
venfis. 

7. The vermiculus has a milky appearance, with an 
obtufe apex, and a languid undulatory motion, like 
that of the common worm. It is found in marfhy wa- 
ter in November, but feldom. It is thought to be 
the animal mentioned by Leewenhoeck as found in the 
dung of the frog and {pawn of the male libellula. 

8. The intefinum is found in marfhy waters, and has 
a flow progreffive motion. It is milk-coloured, with 
two obtufe ends, and four or five fpherical eggs are 
perceivable at the hinder extremity. 

9. The dipundatus is found in fetid falt-water, and 
moves flowly; for the moft part in a ftraight line. 
The body is pellucid, and of a talc-like appearance s 
both ends ate truncated, and in the middle one or 
two pellucid globules placed lengthwife. 

10. The tripundatus is alfo tranfparent and talcy, 
with both ends tapering. It has three pellucid glo- 
bales, the middle one of which is largeft, the fpace 
between them being generally filled with a green mate 
ter. It moves ina ftraight line, backwards and for- 
wards. 

11. The paxilifer, or ftrawelike vibrio, confifts of a 
tran{parent membrane, with yellow inteftines, and two 
or three vifible points. They are found in parcels to- 


gether from feven to forty in number, and ranged in a 
variety of forms. When at reft, they generally affume 
a quadrangular figure ; and are thought to have fome 
affinity to the hair-like animal defcribed by Mr Baker, 
and of which an account is given under the article 
ANIMALCULE, n° 3. 

12. The dunula, or bow-fhaped vibrio, refembles the 


moon at its firft quarter; it is of a green colour, and 
has from feven to ten globules difpofed in a longitudinal 
direétion. 

13. The verminus is found in great plenty in falt-water 
kept for fome days till it becomes. fetid. It moves 
quickly, and with an undulatory motion, backwards 
and forwards. It is a long tranfparent membrane, 
with the hind part broader than the fore one. Thefe 
animalcula feem to be joined together in a very fingu 
lar manner. 

14. The malleus is found in great plenty in fpring- 
water, and is alternately at reft and in motion every 
moment ; in the former cafe refembling the letter T, 
and in the latter V. It is a white pellucid animalcule, 
with a globule affixed to the bafe. 

15. The acus is in the fhape of a fewing needle ; the 
neck round and partly tranfparent, and marked in the 
middle with a red point; the tail refembling a fine 
briftle. 

16. The /agitta, with a fetaceous tail, has a long and 
flexible body; broadeft about the middle, and filled there 
alfo with grey molecules; the fore-part being drawn 
out into a thin and .tranfparent neck, and the upper 
end thick and black. It is found in falt-water, and 
feems to move by contracting and extending its neck. 

17. The gordius, with a tail terminated by a {mall 
tubercle, was found in an infufion- made with falt 
water. Its fore part. throughout about one fixth 
of its length is tranfparent, and furnifhed with ae 
alimentary tube of a iky colowr; the lower part be- 


ing 
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' 18. The /erpentulus;fomewhat pointed at both ends, 
This is found in the infufions of vegetables which 
have been -kept for fome weeks, Its body is of a 
whitifh colour, frequently convoluted, and drawn in- 
to different figures, The-tail is furnifhed with a long 
-row of very minute points. 

19. The coluber is found in river- water ; the tail is 
extremely fmall, and bent fo as to form a confiderable 
angle with the body; the mouth, cefophagus, the 
molecules in the inteftines, and the twiltings of them, 

-are eafily difcerned. 

20. The anguilliia is divided into four varieties: 1. 
The vinegar eel; 2, That in paite; 3. That of frefh 
water ; and, 4, That offalt. ‘The wo firft are treated 
of under the article AnimMALCULE; the third ib ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent, with a few tranfverfe lines upon 
the body, but without any appearance of inteitines. 
‘Sometimes it has a long row of little globules, and is 
frequently furnifhed with two {mall oval ones : the tail 
terminates ina point. It has been found in the fediment 
formed by vegetables on the fides of vefléls in which 
water had been kept fora longtime. ‘The fourth va- 
riety appears, when preffed between two glals plates, to 
be little more than two crytlalline fkins with a kind of 
inteftines of a clay colour. The younger ones are fur- 
nifhed with peliucid molecules, 

21. The 4ater, or ventricofe oval vibrio, with a 
fhort neck, is found among the /emna, but not very 
frequently. It is among the larger kinds of animal- 
cules, egg-fhaped, pellucid, inflated, and fomewhat 
depreffed at top; having a moveable cryftalline neck, 
and the belly filled with pellucid molecules. 

22. The utriculus refembles a bottle ; the belly is 
full of molecular inteftines, the neck bright and clear, 
the top truncated, and fome have a pellucid point at 
the bottom of the belly. It has a conftant and violent 
vacillatory motion, the neck moving very quickly 
from fide to fide. 

23. The fa/ciola is found in water jult freed from 
the froft, and not often in any other fluid. It is pel- 
lucid, with inteftines like points in the middle. There 
is likewife an alimentary canal gradually diminifhing 
in fize. Its motion is very quick. 

24. The colymbus is larger than many of the other 
fpecies of vibrio, and refembles a bird in fhape. The 
neck, which is a little bent, is round, fhorter than the 
trunk, of an equal fize throughout, and of a bright ap- 
pearance, with the apex obtufe, The trunk is thick, 
foemewhat triangular, full of yellow molecules; the 
fore- part broad, the hinder part acute, the motion flow. 

25. The jirigus has a linear body, being a bright 
membranaceous thread; the hinder part fomewhat 
thicker, round, and filled with molecules, excepting 
at the end, where there is a {mall empty pellucid 
fpace. It can draw in the flender filiform part at 
pleafure. 

26. The ganas, with both ends attenuated, and the 
neck longer than the tail, is found in falt water; tho’ 
a kind is likewife found in frefh water with a neck 
longer than the other, The trunk of this animalcule 
is oblong, opaque, and filled with molecules ; the 
fore and hind parts are drawn out into a pellucid talcy 
membrane, which the creature can retrat at plea- 
jure. 
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middle full of dark coloured molecules and pellu- 
cid inteftines. It is very fmall, and moves more 
flowly than any of thofe that move and advance their 
necks. : 

28. The anfer is found in water where duckweed 
grows. The trunk 1s elliptic, round, and without 
any inequality on the fides. It is full of molecules : 
the hind part fharp and bright ; the fore part produced 
into a bending neck, longer than the body; the apex 
whole and even, with blue canals paffling between the 
marginal edges, occupying the whole length of the 
neck ; and in one of them a violent defcent of water 
to the beginning of the trunk is obfervable. It moves 
the body flow, but the neck more brifkly. 

29. The olor is found in water that has been kept 
for a long time, and is full of vegetable green matter. 
The body is elliptical and ventricofe, the hind part 
fomewhat fharp, and fometimes filled with darkifh mo- 
lecules. The neck is three or four times longer than 
the body; of an equal fize throughout, and is moved 
very quickly ; but the motion of the body itfelf is flow. 

30. The fa/x, with a crooked neck, and obtufe hinder 
part, is-pellucid and elliptical ; the fore part leflening 
into a little, round, bright neck, nearly as long as 
the trunk. The latter is fomewhat gibbous, and fill- 
ed with very {mall molecules ; and there are two {mall 
bright globules, one within the hind extremity, and 
the other in the middle of the body. The neck of 
this animalcule is immoveable; whence it moves fome~ 
thing like a fcythe. 

31. The intermedius appears to be an intermediate 
{pecies betwixt the falx and the fafciola. It feems to 
be a thin membrane ‘conftantly folded. “The whole 
has a cryftalline talcy appearance ; the middle filled 
with grey particles of different fizes. It has all round 
a ditin& bright margin, 


VI. Cyclidium. 
A fimple, invifible, flat, pellucid, orbicular or oval 
worm, 


1. The Sulla, or orbicular bright cyclidium. This 
is found occafionally in an infufion of hay. It is very 
pellucid and white, but the edges fomewhat darker 
than the reft. It moves flowly, and in a femicircular 
direction. 

2. The millium is very pellucid, and fplendid like 
cryftal ; and of an elliptical figure, with a line through 
the whole leagth of it. The motion is {wift, intérs 
rupted, and fluttering. 

3. The fluitans is one of the fmalleft animalcula ; the 
body fomewhat of an oval thape, with two {mall blue 
{paces at the fides. 

4. The glaucoma has an oval pellucid body, with 
both ends plain, or an oval membrane with a diftin@ 
well-defined edge. The inteftines are fo tranfparent, 
that they can fcarce be difcerned when it is empty. 
When full, they are of a green colour, and there are 
dark globules difcoverable in the middle. When there 
is plenty of water this animalcule moves {wiftly in a 
circular and diagonal direétion ; when it moves flowly, 
it feems to be taking in water, and the inteftines are 
in a violent commotion. It generates by divifion. 

5. The nigricans is very {mall, pellucid, and flat, 
with a black margin 

5A 6. The 
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oint, with which it feems to feel and examine the 
Sadie to which it comes. ‘The inteftines are filled 
with a blue liquor, the colour of which fometimes 
vanifhes, and then they feem to be compofed of ve- 
ficles. 

7. The nucleus refembles a grape feed, the body 
being pellucid and depreffed, the fore part obtufely 
convex, and the hind part acute. 

8. The syalinum has a tremulous kind of motion; 
the body oval, flat, and bright, without any vilible 
inteftines, 

g- The pediculus is fcarce ever feen but onthe hy- 
dra pallida, upon which if runs as if it had feet. It 
is gelatinous and white; the bottom gibbous over the 
back ; the extremities depreffed and truncated, with 


one end fometimes apparently cloven into two, which’ 


may be fuppofed the mouth. » 
10. The dubium is of an oval fhape, with one fide 
convex, the other concave ; the margin pellucid, and 


the inner part containing a great number of mole- 
cules. 


VIL. Paramecium.’ 
An invifible, membranaceous, flat, and pelfucid 
worm, ; 


1. The aurelia is membranaceous, pellucid, and four 
times longer than it is broad; the fore part obtufe 
and tranfparent ; the hind part filled with molecules. 
It has fomewhat the appearance of a gimlet by reafon 
of a fold which goes from the middle to the apex, 
and is of a triangular figure. I't moves in a reétilinear 
and vacillatory manner. It is found in: ditches where 


there is plenty of duckweed, and will live many 


months in the fame water without any renewal of the 
latter. 

z. The chry/aks.is found in- falt water, and differs 
very little from the former, only the ends are more 
obtufe, and the margins are filled with black globules.. 

3. The wer/utum is found in ditches, and has an ob- 
long, green, and gelatinous body, filled with mole- 
eules; the lower part thicker than the other ; and 
both ends obtufe. It propagates by divifion. 

4. The oviferum is membranaceous, oval, grey, and 
pellucid, with many oval corpufcles difperfed through 
the body, 

5. The marginatum is flat, elliptical, and every where 
filled with molecules, except in the lower end where 
there is a pellucid veficle. It is furrounded by a broad 
a margin, and a bright {piral inteftine ia obfer- 
vable. 


VIII. Kolpoda. 
An invifible, pellucid,. flat, and crooked worm. 


1. The /amella is very feldom met with. It refem- 
bles a long, narrow, and pellucid membrane,. with the 
hind part obtufe, narrower, and curved towards the top. 
“Tt has a. vacillatory and very fingular motion; going 

upon the fharp edge, not on. the flat fide as is ufual 
with microfcopic animals. 


2. The gallinula is found in fetid falt: water ;, and: 
has the apex fomewhat bent, the belly oval, convex, 


and flriated. 
3- The rofrum is found though feldom, in water. 


See, 
Microfeope 6, The rofratium is oval, fmooth, and very pellu- 
‘wv cid, with the fore part running out into an obtufe 
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where the lemna grows; and has a flow and horizon- Microfe 


tal motion. The fore part is bent into a kind of 
hook; the hind part obtufe, and quite filled with 
black molecules, — 

4. The ochrea is deprefled, membranaceous, and 
flexible ; one edge nearly flraight ; the other fomewhat 
bent, filled with obfeure molecules, and a few little 
bladders difperfed here and there. 

5, The mucronata is a dilated bright membrane; the 
apex an obtufe point, with a broad marked border: 
running quite round ic. It is filled wich grey mole- 
cules within the margin, and has a truncated appear- 
ance.. 

6. The triguctra was found in falt water, and ap- 
pears to confit of two membranes ; the upper fide flat- 
tened, the lower convex, with the apex bent into a 
kind of fhoulder. 

7» The friata is likewife found in falt water, and: 
is very pellucid and white, with the upper part ra- 
ther bent, and terminating in a point ; the lower part 
obtufely round: there is a little black pellucid veficle 
at the apex ; and with a very great magnifying power 
the body appears covered with long ftreaks. 

8.. The nucleus is of an oval fhape, with the vertex. 
pointed, and of a brilliant tranfparency, by which the 
vifcera are rendered vifible. ‘Thefe confift ofa num- 
ber of round diaphanous veficles. 

g. The meleagris has a dilated membrane, with very 
fine folds, which it varies in a moment. The fore 
part of the body ta the middle is clear and bright; the 
hind part varioufly folded in tranfverfe and elevated’ 
plaits and full of molecules. Beneath the apex are- 
three or four teeth; but in: fome the edge is obtufely- 
notched, and fet with fmaller notches. In the hin- 
der part are 12 or more equal pellucid globules. 

10. The afimilis is found on the fea-coaft, and. 
has an elliptic mafs in the middle, but is not folded 
like the former.. The margin of the fore part is. 
notched from the top to. the middle ;. the lower part 
{wells out, and contraéts again into a fmall point. 

11. The cucullus is found in vegetable infufions, and 
in fetid hay ;. moving in all directions, and. commonly 
with great vivacity. It is very pellucid, and has a well 
defined margin, filled with little bright veficles differ- 
ing in fize, and of no certain number. Its figure is- 
commonly oval, with the top. bent into a kind of beak, 
fometimes oblong, but moft commonly obtufe. It 
has in the infide from 8 to 24 bright little veficles. 
not difcernible in fuch as are young. Some have fup~. 
pofed thefe to be animalcules which this creature has- 
{wallowed ; but Mr Muller is. of opinion that they 
are its offspring. When this creature is near death 
by reafon of the evaporation of the water, it pro- 
trudes. its offspring with violence. From fome cire 
cumitances it would feem. probable that this animal- 
cule cafts its fkin, as is the cafe with fome infeéts. 

t2, The cucullulus is found in an. infufion of the 
fonchus arvenfis. It is very pellucid and cryftallines, 
with feveral globules, and has an oblique incifion a 
little below the apex. 

1g. ‘The cuculio.is elliptical, flat on the upper fide. 
and convex. on the under ;. the fore part is-clear, and. 
from the middle to the hinder part is full of filver-like 
globules. lt frequently ftretches out the fore parts. 
and folds it ia different pofitions.. 

14. The. 


licrofenpe 
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‘14. The ren, or crafa, is found inan infufion of hay; 
‘commonly about 13 hours after the infufion ts made, 
and has a quick and vacillatory motion. Its body is yel- 
low, thick, and fomewhat opaque ; curved a little in 
the middle, fo that it refembles a kidney; and full 
of molecules. When the water in which it {wims is 
about to fail, it takes an oval form, is compreffed, and 
at laft burfts. 

15. The pitum has an uniform and tranfparent body, 
without any fenfible inequality ; and is of a pale co- 
lour, with obfcure little globules. It propagates by 
divifion. 

16. The cuneus is white, gelatinous, and without 
‘any diftin@ vifcera; having a bright ftriated pellucid 
puftule.on one fide of the fore part. The apex has 
three or four teeth ; and it can bend the hinder part 
nto a fpiral form. 


TX. epee 


An invifible, fimple, {mooth, and angular worm. 


1. The peétorale is found in pure water, and moves 
alternately towards the right and left. It is quadran- 
gular and pellucid, with 16 fpherical molecules of a 
greenith colour, “ fet in a quadrangular membrane, 
hke the jeveels in the breaft-plate of the high-prieft, 
reflecting light on hoth fides.” 

2. The pulvinatum is found in dunghills; and ap- 
pears like a little quadrangular membrane, plain on 
both fides: but with a large magnifier it appears like 
a bolfter formed of three or four cylindric pillows funk 
here and there. 

3. The corrugatum is found in various kinds of in- 
fufions; and is f{omewhat of a {quare shape, very f{mall, 
and in fome pofitions appears as ftreaked. 

4. The redangulum differs but little from the for- 
mer: the angle at the bafe is a right one; the larger 
weficle is tranfparent, the reft green. 

5. The truacatum is found chiefly in pure water, 
and then but feldom. It has a languid motion, and 
is much larger than the foregoing. ‘The fore part is 
a ftraight line, with which the fides form obtufe 
angles, the ends of the fides being united by a curved 
line. The internal molecules are of a dark green, and 
there are two little bright velicles in the middle. 


X. Burfaria, 


A very fimple, hollow, membranaceous worm. 


1. The ¢runcatella is vifible to the naked eye ; white, 
oval, and truncated at ‘the top, where there is a large 
aperture defcending towards the bafe. Moft of them 
have four or five yellowreggs at the bottom. They 
move from left to right, and from right to left; 
afcending to the furface in a ftraight line, and fome- 
times rolling about while they defcend. 

2. The dullina is pellucid and eryftalline, having 
fplendid globules of different fizes fwimming about 
with it. The under fide is convex, the upper hol- 
low, with the fore part forming a kind of.lip. 

3. The birundinella. has two {mall projeQing wings, 
which.give it fomewhat of the appearance of:a bird; 
and.it moves fomething like a fwallow. It is .invi- 
fible to the naked eye; but by-the microfcope appears 
a pellucid hollow membrane. 

4. The .duplella was found among duckweed, :and 
appears like a cryftalline membrane folded up, with- 
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out any vifible intcftines except a {mall congeries of Microfcope 
momen yp comet 
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points under one of the folds. 

5- The globina has a roundith fhape, and is hollow ; 
the lower end being furnifhed with black molecules | 
of different fizes, the fore part’ with obfcure points, 
the reft entirely empty, and the middle quite tranfpa- 
rent. It moves very flowly from right to left. 


XI. Cercaria. 
An invifible tranfparent worm with a tail. 


1. The gyrinus greatly refembles the {permatic ani- 
maicules. It has a white gelatinous body; the fore 
part fomewhat globular; the hind part round, long, 
and pointed. Sometimes it appears a little comprefled 
on each fide. When {wimming it keeps its tail in 
continual vibration like a tadpole. 

2. The gidba is found in the infufions of hay and 
other vegetables; and is fmall, opaque, gelatinous, 
white, and without any vifible inteftines.. 

3. The mguieta is found in falt water, and is remark- 
able for changing the fhape of its body : fometimes it 
appears {pherical, fometimes like a long cylinder, and 
fometimes-oval, It is white and gelatinous, the tail fili- 
form and flexible, the upper part vibrating violently. A 
pellucid globule may be obferved at the bafe, and two 
very {mall black points near the top. 

4. The /emna varies its form fo much, that it might 
be miftaken for the proteus of Baker, defcribed under 
the article Animancuve ; though in fa@ it is totally 
different. "The body fometimes appears of an oblong, 
fometimes of a triangular, and fometimes of a kidney 
fhape. The tail is generally fhort, thick, and annu- 
lated; but fometimes long, ‘flexible, cylindric, and 
without rings; vibrating, when ftretched out, with 
fo much velocity, that it appears double. A {mall 
pellucid globule, which Muller fuppofes to be its mouth, 
is obfervable at the apex ; and two black points not 
eafily difcovered, he thinks, are its eyes. Sometimes it 
draws the tail entirely into the body. It walks flowly 
after taking three or four fteps, and extends the tail, 
erecting it perpendicularly, fhaking and bending it ; 
in which ftate it very much--refembles a leaf of the 
lemna. 

5. The turbo, with a tail like a briftle, is found 
among duckweed. It is of a talcy appearance, partly 
oval and partly fpherical ; and feems to »be compofed 
of two globular bodies, the lowermoft of which is the 
fmalleft, and it has two little black points like eyes 
on the upper part. The tail is fometimes ftraight, 
fometimes turned back on:the body. 

6. The oduria is found in ‘November and Decem- 
ber, in-marfhy places covered with lemna. It is pel- 
lucid; and feems to confit of a head, trunk, and tail : 
the head -refembles that of a ‘herring; the trunk is 
ventricofe and full of inteftines, of a fpiral form and 
black colour. "I'he ‘tail: moft commonly appears to be 
divided into‘two briftles. The inteftines are in-a con- 
tinual motion when the body moves, and by ‘reafon of 
their various fhades:make it appear very rough. There 
are likewife fome hairs to be-perceived. It turns round 
as upon an axis when it-moves. © 

7. The viridis is found in the {pring in ditches of 
ftanding water; and in fome of its ftates has a confi- 
derable refemblance-to the laft, but has -a-much greate 
er power of changing its fhape. It is naturally cy+ 

A2 lindrical, 
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Microfcopetindrical, the lower end fharp, and divided into two cid body with a black margin. The tail is concealed-Microfca 
rv" parts; but fometimes contraéts the head and tail fo under the edge, and comes out from it at every moe 


as to affume a {pherical figure. 

8. The /ciifera is found in falt water, but feldom. 
Tt is fmall, the body rather opaque, and of a round 
figure. ‘The upper part is bright, and fmaller than 
the reft: the trunk is more opaque ; the tail fharp, 
and near it a little row of fhort hairs. It has a flow 
rotatory motion. 

9g. The 4irta was likewife found in falt water. It 
is opaque and cylindrical; and when in motion, the 
body appears to be furrounded with rows of {mall 
hairs feparated from each other. 

10. The crumena has a ventricofe, cylindrical, thick, 
and wrinkled body; the lower part {mall ; the upper 
part terminating in a {mall ftrait neck like that of a 
pitcher ; the tail linear, and terminating in two-di- 
verging points. 

11. The catellus has a moveable head fixed to the 
body by a point. The abdomen is twice as long as 
the head, full of inteftines, and has a tail {till nar- 
rower, and terminating in two briftles which it can 
unite and feparate at pleafure.. It moves brifkly, but 
without going far from its firft place. 

12. ‘The catelina was found in a ditch where there 
was plenty of duckweed. It is larger than the pre- 
ceding, and has a thicker and more cylindrical body; 
the lower part truncated, with two fhort diverging 
points projecting from the middle. 

13. The /upus.is found in water among duckweed, 
and is larger than moft of the genus. The head is 
larger than the body;.the apex turned down into a 
little hook ; the tail. is like the body, but narrower, 
terminating in two very bright fpines, which it ex- 
tends in different dire€tions. Sometimes it contraSs 
into one half its common fize, and again extends itfelf 
as‘ before. 

14. The vermicularis is long, cylindrical, flefhy, and 
capable of changing its fhape. It is divided into eight 
or nine rings or folding plaits; the apex either ob- 
tufe, or notched into two points; the hinder part ra- 
ther acute, and terminating in two pellucid thorns, 
between which a {welling is fometimes perceived. It 
often projeéts a kind of cloven probofcis from the in- 
cifion at the apex. It is found in water where there 
is duckweed. 

15. The forcipata is found in marfhy places, is cy- 
lindrical and wrinkled, with a forked probofcis which 
it can thruft out or pull in. 

16. The pleuronedes is found in water which has 
been kept for feveral months. It is'membranaccous, 
roundifh, and white, with two blackifh points in the 
fore part, the hinder part being furnifhed with a flen- 
der fharp tail. It has orbicular inteftines of different 
fizes in the middle ; the larger of them bright. The 
motion is vacillatory ; and in {wimming it keeps one 
edge of the lateral membrane upwards, the other fold- 
ed down. 

17. ‘The ¢ripos is flat, pellucid, triangular, having 
each angle of the bafe or fore part bent down into two 
linear arms, the apex of the triangle prolonged into 
-.tail. It is found in falt water. 

18. The cyclidium is frequently found in pure wa- 
ter, and has an oval, {mooth, membranaceous, pellu- 


tion, but in fuch a:manner-as to projet but little from 
the edge. ‘There is alfo.a kind of border to the hine 
€r part.. 

19. The #enax appears. like an: oval pellucid mem- 
brane, fomething larger than the monas lens. |The 
fore edge is thick and truncated; the. hinder part 
acute, and terminating: in a fhort tail... It whirls about 
in various direGions with great velocity. i 

20. The di/cus is a {mall orbicular animalcule, with 
a bent tail, 

21. The orbdis.is round, and has a-tail confifting of 
two long briftles. ee : 

22. The una is likewife round, and has the fore- 
part hollowed. into the form of a crefcent. 
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XII. Leucophra. 
An invifible, pellucid, and ciliated’ worm, 


v. The confligor, with moveable inteflines, is perfely 
fpherical and femitranfparent, of a-yellow colour, the 
edges dark. It rolls from right to-left, but feldom 
removes from the {pot where it is firft found. It is 
filled with a number of the moit minute molecules, 
which move as if they were in a violent conflit; and 
in. proportion to the number of thefe little combatants 
which are accumulated either on one fide or other; 
the whole mafs rolls either to the right or left. It 
then remains for a little time at reft; and the confi& 
ceafes; but it foon becomes more violent, and the 
{phere moves the contrary way in a fpiral line. 
When the water begins to fail, they affume an oblong; 
oval, or cylindric figure ;. the hinder part of fome be« 
ing comprefled into a triangular fhape, and the tranf- 
parent part efcaping as it were from the inteftines; 
which continue to move with the fame violence till 
the water fails, when the molecules {hoot into a fhape- 
lefs mafs, which alfo foon vanifhes, and the whole af« 
fumes the appearance of cryftals of {al ammoniac. 

2. The mamilla is of a dark colour, .and filled with 
globular molecules ;: fhort hairs. are curved: inwards; 
and-it occafionally proje€ts and draws in a little white 
protuberance. It is pretty common in marfhy water. 

3. The virefcens is a large, pear-fhaped, greenifh- 
coloured animalcule, filled with opaque molecules, and 
covered with fhort hairs ; generally moving ina ftraight 
line. It is found in falt water. 

4. The viridis is much f{maller than the former, and 
cannot lengthen or fhorten itfelf as it does. Some- 
times it appears contrated in the middle, as if it were 
to be divided in two. - 

5. The durfata is found in falt water, and is fimilar 
in many refpects to the former. It is of along oval 
fhape, bulging in the middle, and. filled with green 
molecules, every where ciliated except at the apex, 
which is truncated and fhaped fomewhat like a purfes’ 
the hairs are fometimes colleéted into little fafcicles, 

6. The pofthuma is globular, and covered as it were 
with a pellucid net ; is found in fetid falt water. 

7. The aurea is yellow, oval; has both ends equally 
obtufe ; little hairs difcovered with difficulty ; and has 
in general a vehement rotatory motion. 

8. The pertu/a is found in falt water; and is gela- 
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pe tinous and {mall, without any molecules, The fore- 


part is-truucated, the hind-part brought nearly to a 
points. with a kind of oval hole on one fide. 

9. The frafa is long, with fiauated anzles, white, 
gelatinous, and granulated, changing its form confider- 
ably. : 

10. The dilatata appears like a gelatinous membrane, 
with a few grey molecules in the fore-part, and a great 
number in the hinder part. It is fometimes dilated 
into a triangular form with finuated fides ; ~at other 
times the fhape is more irregular and oblong.. 

ui. The /cintillans was found in December among 
the leffer lemnz. It is of a green colour, oval, round, 
and opaque. It is fuppofed to be ciliated from its 
bright twinkling appearance, which probably arifes 
from the motion it fives the water. 

12. The veficulifera 18 oval, very pellucid, with a 


defined dark edge and infide, containing fome very. 


bright bladders or velicles.. The middle frequently ap- 
pears blue, and the veficles appear as if fet in a ground 
ofthat colour. . 

13. The globulifera was found in a ditch where the 
lémna minor grew. The body is round, very pellu- 
cid, without molecules, buc with three little pellucid 
globules, and every where fet with fhort hairs. 

14. The pu/fulata-is found in marfhy. waters; and is 
white, gelatinous, and fomewhat granulated; the lower. 
part:truncated as if an oblique fection were made in 
an egg near the bottom. It is. covered with little 
erect fhining hairs, and at the lower extremity. a few 
bright puftules may be difcovered. 

15. The turbinata is found in ftinking falt water ; 
and is round, pellucid, fomewhat of the fhape of an 
acorn, with a pellucid globule at the lower end. 

16. The acuta is found in falt water, and is ge- 
latinous, thick; capable of affuming different fhapes 5 
having the apex bright, and the reft of the body filled 
with little fpherules.. Sometimes it draws itfelf up 
into an-orbicular fhape, at others one edge is finuated. 

17. The zotata is oval,.round, and has a black point 
at the edge. 

18. The candida is found in falt water; and is 
membranaceous, flat, very white, with. no vifible in- 
teftines except two oval. bodies: not. eafily perceived. 
The whole edge is ciliated. 

19. The nodulata.is oblong and oval, with a double 
row of little nodules. 

20. The fgnata is. common in falt water in the 
months of November and December. Jt is-oblong and 
fubdepreffed, with a black margin filled with little 
molecules, but more particularly, diftinguifhed by a 
eurved line in»the middle fomewhat in the fhape of 
the letter S 3 one end of which is fometimes bent-into 
the form of a {mall fpiral. 

2¥« The trigona is found in.marfhes, but. not-com- 
monly. It isa yellow triangular mafs filled with un- 
equal pellucid veficles, one of which is much larger 
than the reft, and the edge furrounded with fhort fluc- 
tuating: hairs. 

22. The fuida is fomewhat..of a kidney -fhape, but 
ventricofe. 

23. The fluxa is reniform and finuated. 

24. The armillais round and annular. . 

25. The cornuta is of the fhape of an inverted cone, 
opaque, and of a green colour. This. requires to. be 
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the fore part is wide and truncated, with a little pro- 
minent horn or hook on both fides; the hind part be- 
ing conical, every where ciliated, and the hairs ex- 
ceedingly minute; thofe in the fore part are three 
times longer than the former, and move in a circular 
direGtion. ‘The hinder part is pellucid, and fometimes 
terminates in two or three obtufe pellucid projections. 
At one time this animalcule will appear reniform and 
ciliated on the fore part; but at another time the 
hairs are concealed. It diffolves into molecular veficles 
when the water evaporates. 

26. The heteroclita appears to the naked eye like a 
white point ; in the microfcope as a cylindrical body, » 
the fore part obtufely round, the middle rather drawn 
in; the lower part round, but much fmaller than the 
upper part. It appears wholly ciliated through a large : 
magnifier. 


XIII. .Trichoda. 


An invifible, pellucid, hairy worm. 


1. The grandinella is a very {mall pellucid globule, - 
with the inteflines fcarce vifible, the top of the fur- 
face furnifhed with feveral fmall briftles not eafily dif- 
coverable, as the creature has.a power of extending. 
or drawing them back in aninftant. Itais found in 
pure water as well as in.infufions of vegetables. 

2.-The cometn isa pellucid globule filled with bright 
inteftines, the fore part furnifhed with hairs, the hind: 
part with a pellucid globule. 

3: The granata. refembles the two former; and has. 
a darkifh nucleus in the centre, with fhort hairs on the 
edge. aden 
- The trochus is fomewhat of a pear-fhape, and. 
pellucid; each fide of the fore part being diftinguifhed * 
by a little bunch of hairs. 

5. The gyrinus is one of the {malleft of this genus, . 
and is found in falt water. It is {mooth and free from : 
hairs, except at the fore part, where there are a few. 

6. The fol is {mall, globular, and cryftalline ; befet 
every where with diverging rays longer than the dia- 
meter of the body ; the infide full of molecules. The - 
body contraéts and dilates, . but the creature remains 
confined to the fame fpot. . It was. found with other - 
animalcules in water which had been kept three weeks, 

. ‘The /olaris is orbicular, bright, and filled with 
globular inteftines, frequently having in it a moveable 
fubftance.of the fhape: of. the letter S.. It has hairs 
feldom exceeding, 17 in number, fet round the circum- 
ference, each of them nearly equal in length to the 
diameter of the. animalcule. - 

8.-The bamba is of a yellow colour, and full of clay- 
like molecules... It moves with fuch velocity as to 
elude the fight, and appears of various fhapes, fome- 
times fpherical, fometimes kidney-fhaped, &c. 

9:,-The orbis is compofed of veficular molecules ; 
is of a {pherical figure, {mooth, pellucid, and. a little 
notched in the fore part. The notched part is filled : 
with long hairs, but there are none on the-reft of the 
body. 

10. The urnula is membranaceous, pellucid, fome- - 
what in the form of a water pitcher, with the fore - 
part hairy. It moves but flowly. 

11. The diota is of a clay-colour, and filled with » 

molecules 3 ; 
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hairy at the edges. 

12. The borrida is fomewhat of a conical fhape, the 
fore part rather broad and truncated, the lower part 
obtufe, and the whole covered with radiating briftles. 

13. The urinarium is egg-thaped, with a fhort hairy 
beak. 

14. The femiluna is {mooth, pellucid, and fhaped 
like a crefcent. 

15. The trigona is of a triangular fhape, a little 
convex on both fides, the fore part acute and ciliated, 
the hind part broader, and having the extremity as it 
were gnawed off. 

16. The tinea is round, not very pellucid, narrow 
an the fore part, and refembling an inverted club. 

17. The nigra was found in falt water, and has an 
opaqu2 body ; but when at reft one fide appears pellu- 
cid. When in violent motion, it feems entirely black. 

18. The pubes is found in water where duckweed 
grows, chiefly inthe month of December. It has a 
bdhch above the hind art marked with black fpots, 
depreffed towards the top, a little folded, and fome- 
what convex on the under part. The apex is furnifh- 
ed with hairs, but they are feldom vifible till the crea- 
ture is in the agonies of death, when it extends and 
moves them*vehemently, and attempting as it were to 
draw in the very laft drop of water. 

19. The floccus is membranaceous, the fore part ra- 
ther conical, with three {mall hairy papille projefting 
from the bafe. 

20. The /inuata is found in river water. It is 
oblong and depreffed, with one margin hollow and 
hairy, and the lower end obtufe. It is of a yellow 
colour, and the hollow edge ciliated. _ 

21. The praceps is pellucid, the fore part formed 
into a kind of neck; one edge rifing into a protabe- 
rance like a hump-back, the other edge convex. 

22. he proteus is that which Mr Baker diftin- 
guifhes by the fame name, and of which an account 
is given under the article Anrmatcure. It. is 
found in the flimy matter adhering to the fides of 
veffels in which vegetables have been infufed, or ani- 
mal fubftances preferved. That defcribed by Mr Adams 
was difcovered in the flime produced from the water 
where fmall fifhes, water-{nails, &c. had been kept. 
The body refembled that of a fnail, the fhape being 
fomewhat elliptical, but pointed at one ‘end, while from 
the other proceeded a long, flender, and finely pro- 
pottioned neck, of a fize fuitable to the reft of the 
animal. . : 

23. The ver/fatilis lives in ‘the fea, and has fome re- 
femblance to the proteus; but the neck is fhorter, the 
apex lefs fpherical, and the binder part of the trunk 
acute. 

24. The gidba is pellucid; the upper ‘part {welled 
out, with numerous molecules, and three large globules 
on the infide. ‘The ends ‘rather incline downwards; 
and when the water begins to fail, a few minute hatrs 
may be difcovered about the head and at the abdomen; 
the body then becomes ftriated longitudinally. 

25. Lhe focta fomewhat refembles a rolling-pin in 
fhape ; has both ends obtufe, and one fhorter than the 
other. It can draw in the ends, and {well out the 
fides, fo as to appear almoft fphericel. 


part bright and clear, with a long opening near the 
top which tapers to a point, and is befet with hairs. 

27. The patula is ventricofe, rather inclining to an 
oval figure, with a {mall tube at the fore part, the up- 
per part of which is hairy. 

28. The foveata is oblong and rather broad, with 
three little horns on the fore part. 

29. The /rriata ts found in the month of Decems 
ber in river-water. It is a beautiful animalcule, of a 
fox colour. It is of an oblong fhape, the lower end 
f{omewhat larger than the other. It has a {et of ftreaks 
running from one end to the other, and at the abdo- 
men a double row of little eggs lying in a tranfverfe 
direction. 

30. The wvula is found in the infufion of hay and 
other vegetables. It is fix times longer than broad, 
round, flexuous, of an equal fize, the greater part filled 
with ob{cure molecules ; the fore part rather empty, 
with an alimentary canal and lucid globules near the 
middle. The margin of the fore part is covered with 
fhort hairs. 

31. The aurantia is of a gold colour, pellucid, and 
filled with velicles. 

32. The igaita is of a fine purple colour, with fome- 
thing of a reddifh caft, pellucid, fplendid, with anum- 
ber of globules of different fizes; the fore part fmall, 
the hinder part obtufe, with a very large opening which 
feems to run through the body. 

33. The prifma is very fmall, and fo tranfparent that 
it cannot eafily be delineated. It is of a fingular 


fhape ; the under part being convex, the upper com- 
preffed into a kind of keel, and the fore part {mall. 


34. The forceps is found about the winter folftice 
in water covered with lemna. It is of a yellowcolour, 
large, fomewhat tranfparent, and filled with mole- 
cules, with a large opaque globule in the lower part. 
The fore part is divided into long lobes, one of which 
is falciform and acute, the other dilated and ‘ob- 
liquely truncated. It can open, fhut, or crofs, thofe 
lobes at ‘pleafure ; and by the motion of them it -ap- 
pears to fuck in the water. 

35. The forfex is found in river water. It has the 
fore part formed into a kind of forceps, one of which 
is twice as long as the other, hooked and ciliated. 

36. The index is found in falt water, and has the 
under part of the front of the margin hairy; the apex 
is formed by the fore part proje€ting like a finger on 
a direGtion poft. 

37. The trichoda is-f a yellow colour, formed of 
two pellucid membranes ftriated longitudinally; the 
lower end obliquely truncated, and ‘the two extremities 
bent in oppofite direCtions. 

38. The navicula has three corners; the fore part 
truncated and ciliated, the hind part acute and bent:a 
little upwards. It has a cryftalline appearance, and a 
kind of longitudinal keel runs down the middle. 

39. The /uccifa is of a flattened oval fhape, the edge 


hairy, ‘and hollowed-out in fuch amanner as to form 


two unequal legs. 

40. The /ulata is ovated and ventricofe, the apex 
acute, with a furrow at the abdomen, and both fides of 
it ciliated. 

41. The anas is foundin pure water ;and-is {mooth, 

five 
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bopefive times broader than it is long, filled with darkith 


molecules. It has a bright neck, under the top of 
which are a few unequal hairs, It moves but lan- 
guidly. 

42. The barbata is round, fomewhat linear, with 
both ends obtufe; the fore part narrower, forming as 
it were a kind of neck, under which is a row of fluc- 
tuating hairs. The trunk js full of grey molecules. 

43. The farcimen is long, round, pellucid, and co- 
vered with very minute hairs, and has a great number 
of mucous velicles about the body. 

44. The crinita is long, round, every where ciliated 
on the upper part, and the under part likewife hairy 
as far as the middle. 

45- The angulus is long, more convex than moft of 
the genus, divided by a kind of articulation in the 
middle into two parts equal in breadth, but of differ- 
ent lengths; the apex has fhort waving hair. 

46. The diner is found in an infufion of old grafs. 
It is egg-fhaped, oblong, with both extremities raifed 
fo that the bottom becomes convex, and the upper part 
depreffed like a boat: it is of different fhapes at diffe- 
rent ages, and fometimes has a rotatory motion, 

47+ Lhe paxillus is found in falt water ; and is long, 
full of grey molecules; the fore part truncated and 
hairy, and rather fmaller than the other, 

48. The vermicularis is found in river water; and is 
pellucid in the fore part, with the hind part full of 
molecules. 

49. The melitea is found in falt water, but very rare- 
ly. It is oblong, ciliated, with a globular apex, a di- 
latable neck, and a kind of periftaltic motion per- 
ceivable within it. \ 

50. The jimbriata is fubovated, the apex hairy, the 
hinder part obliquely truncated and ferrated. 

51. The camelus is found but rarely in vegetable in- 
fufions, and moves in alanguid manner. The fore 
part is ventricofe; the back divided by an incifion in 
the middle into two tubercles; the lower part of the 
belly finuated. 

52. The augur is oblong, depreffed, pellucid, and 
filled with molecules: the vertex is truncated, the fore- 
part forming a {mall beak with three feet underneath. 
beyond which, toward the hinder part, it is furnifhed 
with briitles. 

53- The pupa is roundith, pellucid, and confifts of 
three parts. The head is broad, and appears to be 
hooded, the top being furnifhed with very {mall hairs; 
on the lower part of the head ig a tranfparent veficle, 
and over the breaft from the bafe of the head hangs a 
production refembling the fheath of the feet in the pupa. 
of the gnat. © 

54. The /unaris. is round and cryftalline; the hinder 
part fmaller than the other. The edge of the back 
and the part near the tail are bright and clear. It 
bends itfelf into the form of an arch.. 

55. The dilunis is arched and flattened with an hairy 
apex, and two little briftles proceeding from the tail. 

56. The rattus is oblong, with a kind of keel; the 
fore part hairy, and.a very long briflle proceeding from. 
the hinder part. 

57- The dgris refembles the former, but differs in. 
the form of the tail, which confifts of two brifiles, and: 
Ykewife in having a kind of incifion in the body a 
tittle below the apex. . 
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58. The perillum is frequently found ini marfhesi Te Mic ofcope 
is cylindrical, pellucid, mufcular, and capable of being V7 


folded up. It appears double; the interior part full 
of molecules, with an orbicular mufcular appendage, 
which it can open and fhut, and which forms the 
mouth, ‘The external part is membranaceous, pellu- 
cid, dilated, and marked with tranfverfe ftreaks; and 
it can protrude or draw in the orbicular membrane at 
pleafure. Some have four articulations in the tail, 
others fives and it has two pairs of brifiles, one placed 
at the fecond joint, the other at the lat. 

59. The clavas has a confiderable refemblance to a 
common nail; the fore part is round and hairy, the 
hinder part terminating in a fharp tail. 

60. The cornuta is membranaceous, elliptical, full 
of molecules; the fore part lunated, the other round, 
and terminating in a tail as long as the body. 

61. The gallina is found in river water. It is of 
a grey colour, flat, with feven large molecules and glo- 
bules within it; the front obtufe, fet with hairs; the 
hinder part terminating in a tail formed of very fine 
hairs. 

62. The mu/culus is found in the infufions of hay 
which have been kept for fome months. It is fmooth, 
egg-fhaped, with a double margin drawn underneath: 
it; the fore part narrow, and furnifhed with thort hatrg. 
which continually play about ; having a finall tail un- 
derneath. It moves flowly, and is furnithed with. 
molecular inteftines. 

63. The delphis is found in river water. It is fmooth, 
pellucid, having the fore part dilated into a femicircle,, 
gradually decreafing in breadth towards the tail. The 
front is hairy, the hairs ftanding as rays from the. 
femicircular edge: one of the edges is fometimes con- 
tracted. 

64. The delphinus is found in hay that has been: 
infufed for fome months. It is pellucid, {mooth, and: 
egg-fhaped; the hinder part terminating in a tail about 
half the length of the body, dilated at the upper end,. 
truncated, and always beat upwards, It moves fome- 
times on its belly and fometimes on itg fide. 

65. The clava, or club trichoda, has the fore part: 
thick, but the hinder part narrow; both extremities. 
obtufe, pellucid, and replete with molecules ;, the hind: 
part bent down towards the middle. 

66. The cunicufus ia oblong, the fore part hairy, the. 
hinder part rather acute, and filled with molecules and. 
black veficles. 

67. The felis is large and curved, the fore part {mall,, 
the hinder part gradually diminifhing into.a tail, the: 
under part befet with hairs longitudinally. 

63. The pifcis is oblong, the fore part, hairy, the: 
hind part terminating in a very flender tail, Ic is. 
{mooth, pellucid, mug¢h longer than broad, and filled: 
with yellow molecules ;. the fore part obtufe,. the hin- 
der part extremely flender and tranfparent, the upper 
fide convex. 

69. The /arus, is long,, round,, befet with hairs, and: 
has the tail divided into two points. 

70. The Jongicauda, is.cylindrical 5, the fore part trun- 
eated, and beict with hairs ;. the tail long, furnithed: 
with two briftles, and having two joints. 

44..The fxg has the circumference fet with hairs,, 
and a little folitary pedicle projeGing from the body.. 

72. The ingquilinus is fheathed within a cylindrical 
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in the bag. 

73. The ingenita is fheathed in a deprefied bag, 
broadeft at the bafe. The animalcule itfelf is funnel- 
fhaped, with one or more hairs proceeding from each 
fide of the mouth of the funnel. Ic can. extend or 
contract itfelf within the*bag, fixing its tail to the 
bafe, without touching the fides. ‘It is found in falt 
water. 

74. The innata is fheathed ina cylindrical’ bag, with 
a pedicle paffing through and proje@ting beyond it. 

75. The ¢ransfuga is broad, the fore part hairy, the 
hinder part full of briflles; one fide finuated, and the 
other pointed. 

76. The ciliata is ventricofey the hinder part covered 
with hair. 

77. The Sulla is membranaceous, the-fides bent in- 
wards; the fore and hind parts both covered with 

‘hairs. 

78. The pellionella is fomewhat thi¢k in the middle, 
and pellucid, with a few molecules here and there; the 
‘fides obtufe, the fore part ciliated with very fine hairs, 
‘the hinder part fet with: briftles, 

“979. The cylidium has the‘hinder extremity filled 
with globules cf various fizes. “It vacillates upon the 
-edge, commonly advancing on its ‘flat. fide, and conti- 
nually drawing in«water. ‘It then gapes, and opens 
“into a very acute angle, almoft to the middle of the 
‘body ; but this is done fo inftantaneoufly, that it can 
:fcarce be perceived. 

80. The curfor is oval, the fore part hairy, and the 
‘hinder part alfo furnifhed with fome ftraight and curved 

‘hairs in two fafcicles. Its body is flat, and filled with 


~molecules; and in the fore part is an oblong empty 
‘f{pace, into which we may fometimes fee the water 


fucked in. 
$i. The’pulex is egg-fhaped, with an incifion in the 
“fore part ; the front and bafe hairy. 

82. The Jynceus is nearly fquare, with a crooked 
“beak and hairy mouth. It is membranaceous, and 
appears compreffed, ftretched out into a beak above, 
‘under which there isa little bundle of hairs; the lower 
edge bends in and out, and is furrounded with a few 
briftles. The inteftines are beautiful, and a {mall bent 
tube goes from the mouth to them in the middle of the 
body. There is likewife another tube between the 
fore and hind edge, filled with blue liquor. The in- 
teflines and other tube are frequently in motfon. 

83. The erofa is. orbicular,- the fore part notched ; 
one fide furnifhed with hairs, the hinder part with 
briftles. 

84. The rofrata is found in water where duckweed 
has been kepi. It is deprefled, capable of changing 
‘its fhape, yellow, with long ciliated hairs; it has four feet 
tapering to a point, one of them longer than the reft, 
‘Both feet and hairs are within the margin. The fhape 
of the body is generally triangular ; the apex formed 
into an obtufe beak, which the creature fometimes 
draws in fo that it appears quite round. 

85. The /agena is round, ventricofe, with a long 
neck, and the lower end fet with briftles. 

86. The charon was found im falt water. It is oval, 
and refembles a boat as well in its motion as fhape: 
the upper part is hollowed, the under part furrowed 
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Microfeope tranfparent bag, having alittle pedicle bent back with- 
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and convex; the ftern round, with feveral hairs pro. Miree 


ceeding from it. 

“87. The cimex ig-about the fize of the lyncus, has 
an oval body, with a convex back, flat belly, and inci- 
fion in the margin of the fore part, the edges of 
which incifion appear to move. When this animalcule 
meets with any obftacles in {wimming, it makes ufe 
of four briftles, which appear on the under fide as 
feet. 

“88. The cicada differs but little from the cimex. 
It is oval, with an obfcure margin, the fore part co- 
vered with hairs on the under fide, and the hinder 
parts beardledfs, 


XIV. Kerona. 


An invifible worm with horns. 


I. The raftellum is found in river water. It hae 
three rows of horns on the back, which occupy almoft 
the whole of it. 

2. The fyncafer is {quare, and its difc furnifhed with 
fhining horns. 

3.. The Aifrio appears an oblong membrane, pellucid, 
with four or five black points in the fore part, which 
are continually changing their fituation, thick fet with 
{mall globules in the middle, among which four larger 
ones are fometimes perceived, which by Mr Adame 
are fuppofed to be eggs. Inthe middle of the hind 
part are fome longitudinal ftrokes refembling briftles, 
which, however, do not feem to projet beyond the 
body. 

4. The cypris is found in water covered with lemna. 
It is fomewhat of a pear fhape, compreffed, with a 
broad and blunt fore part; the front furnifhed with 
hairs or little vibrating points inferted under the edge, 
fhorter in the hind part, partly extended ftraight, and 
partly bent down, having a retrograde motion, 

5. The Aaufrum is arbicular, with ‘the horns in the 
middle, the fore part membranaceous and ciliated, with 
feveral briftles at the hinder part. | 

6. The hauftallum differs from the preceding only in 
having the hinder part without any briftles, 

7. The patella has an univalved fhell, is orbicular, 
cryftalline; the fore part fomewhat notched; the fiefhy 
body in the middle of the ‘fhell; with‘horns or hairs of 
different lengths jutting out beyond the fhell, and a&- 
ing inftead of feet and oare, fome of which are bent; 
and the fuperior ones conflitute a double tranfverfe 
row. 

8. The wannus is oval and rather flat, with one edge 
bent, the oppofite one ciliated, the front furnifhed with 
horns, and the hind part with briftles, 

g. The pullafer agrees in many refpeés with the 
trichoda pulexs the upper part is pellucid, without an 
black molecules; the front truncated, the whole fur- 
face of the head covered with hair, and the fore part 
finuous, 

10. The mytillus is a large animalcule; the fore ard 
hind parts’ rounded, very pellucid and white, dark in 
the middle, with black inteftines intermixed with a 


‘few pellucid veficles ; both extremities appearing aa if 


compofed of two thin plates. It has two {mall horns, 
with which it agitates the water fo as to form a little 

whirlpool, 
41. The lepus is egg-fhaped, compreffed, pellucid, 
5 and 
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ficroftope and crowned with fhort waving hairs; the bafe termi- 


nated with briftles. 

12. The filurus is an oval, fmooth, animalcule, fome- 
what crooked and opaque, with a fafcicle of vibrating 
hair on the fore part: it has a fharp tail furnifhed 
with unequal rows of moveable hairs, the back being 
alfo ciliated: the hairs produce a rotatory motion. 
The figure varies from oval! to oblong, and the filaments 
of the conferva are often entangled in the tail. 

13. The ca/vitium is found in the infufion of vege- 
tables. The body is broad and flat, both fides ob- 
tufe, filled with black molecules, and there is a black 
{pot near the hinder part, where there are likewife a 
few fhort briftles. 

14. The puflulata is found in falt water. It is 
oval, convex; one edge of the hinder part finuated, 
both ends fet with hairs, and fome horns on the fore 
part. 


XV. Himantopus : 


A pellucid, invifible, and cirrated worm. 


1. The acarus is lively, conical, ventricofe, full of 
black molecules, with a bright and tranfparent fore 
part. The lower part of the apex has rows of long 
hairs on the under part fet like rays. Four locks of 
long crooked hair or feet proceed from the belly, and 
it is continually moving thefe and other hairs in va- 
rious directions. : 

2. The Judio isa lively diverting animalcule, fmooth, 
pellucid, full of {mall points, the fore part clubbed and 
a little bent, the hinder part narrow; the bafe oblique- 
ly truncated, and terminating ina tail ftretched out 
tranfverfely. The top of the head and middle of the 
back are furnifhed with long and vibrating hairs; three 
moveable and flexible curls hang down from the fide 
of the head at a diftance from each other. When the 
creature is at reft, its tail is curled; but when in mo- 
tion, it is drawn tight and extended upwards. 

5. The fannio is found, though feldom, in water 


where the lemna grows, The cilia are longer than the 


hairs, and are continually vibrating: it has two move- 
able curls hanging on the fide of the head. 

4. The volutator is fhaped like a crefcent, and has 
fome cryftalline points; the convex part has a row of 
hairs longeft towards the tail, and underneath are four 
feet. It is very lively, and often turns round with a 
{wift circular motion. 

5- The /arva is long and cirrated in the middle ; 
the body is depreffed and long; the hinder parts acute, 
and generally curved, pellucid, and filled with granular 
molecules. __ 

6. The charon is found in fea-water, but rarely. It 
is oval, pellucid, and membranous, with longitudinal 
furrows, and feveral bent diverging rows of hair be- 
low the middle, but none on the hinder part. 

4. The corona is a membranous lamina, very thin, 


‘pellucid, cryttalline, and femilunar: the edge of the 


bafe thick fet with molecular inteftines ; the fore part 
furnifhed witha kind of mane; towards the hind part 
are three equal curved hairs or f{pines. 


XVI. Zorticella: 
A naked worm with rotatory cilia, capable of 
contrating and extending itfelf. 


a. The viridis is vifible to the naked eye, appearing 
Vou. x1. Part ¥. 
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like a {mall green points but the microfcope difcovers Microfcope 
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it to be nearly cylindrical, a little thicker at the fore 
part than the other, and obtufe at both ends. It ap- 
pears to be totally deititute of limbs, notwithitanding 
which it keeps the water in continual motion; fo 
that it probably has fome invifible rotatory inftru- 
ment. It moves fometimes circularly, fometimes in a 
ftraight line. 

2. The /pheroida appears alfo like a point; but thro’ 
the microfcope as a globular mafs of a dark green co- 
lour. It occafions a vehemént motion in the water, 
probably by means of fome fhort hairs with which it is 
furnifhed. 

3. The cin@a is of an irregular fhape, fometimes af- 
fuming an oval figure, and appearing as if girt round 
with a tranfverfe keel. It is invifible to the naked eye, 
ciliated on every fide; the hairs all moveable, and 
longer on one fide than the other. 

4. The lunifera is found in falt water; has the 
fore-part obtufe, the bafe broad, and hollowed 
away like a crefcent, with a fhort protuberance in 
the middle of the concave part: the fore part is cili- 
ated. 

5. The burfata is found in falt water, and is ventri- 
cofe, crammed with molecules; the fore part trunca- 
ted, and both fides of it pellucid: there isa prominent 
papilla in the middle, which when the animalcule is at 
reft appears notched, the edge of the aperture being ci- 
liated; the hairs are capable of moving in various di- 
rections. 

6. The varia is cylindrical, truncated, opaque, and 
blackith.- coloured ; the fore part ciliated. 

7. The /putarium is found in Otober, with the 
leffer lemna, and is one of the moft fingular of the mi- 
crofcopic animalcules. When viewed fidewife, it is 
fometimes nearly cylindrical, only tapering a little to- 
wards the hinder part, and having a broad pellucid 
edge. Viewed from the top, it has fometimes a broad 
face or difc, furnifhed with radiating hairs, the under 
part contraéted into a globular fhape, of a dark green 
colour, and filled with {mall grains. 

8. The polymorpha is vifible to the naked eye, and 
appears like a green point moving with great agility; 
but when viewed through a microfcope, it affumes fuch 
a variety of forms, that it is impoffible to defcribe 
them. The body is granulous; and a feries of pellu- 
cid points is fometimes to be obferved. 

9. The multiformis is found in falt water, and very 
much refembles the former. 

to. The nigra is found in Auguft in meadows cover- 
ed with water. It may be feen with the naked eye, 
appearing like a black point {wimming on the furface. 
Through the microfcope it appears as a {mall conical 
body, obtufe and ventricefe at one end and acute at 
the other. When the extremities are extended, two 
{mall white hooks become vifible, by the affiftance of 
which it moves in the water, and it probably has a ro- 
tatory organ: it moves continually in a vacillating 
manner on the top of the water. 

11. The cucullus is likewife vifible to the naked eye: 
it is of a dirty red colour, of a fhape fomewhat conical, 
and refembling a grenadier’s cap. 

12. The utriculata is green and ventricofe; the belly 
capable of being lengthened or fhortened ; the fore 
part truncated, much in the fhape of a common water 
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rofcape bottle ; the neck is fometimes very long 
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, fometimes 
hort, and filled with green molecules, 

13, The ocreata is met with in rivers, though very 

feldom, and in fhape fomewhat refembles the lower part 

of a boot. The apex of the upper part is truncated 

and ciliated, ty iol pointed, and sie foot round. 

14. The valga is as broad “as long, and the apex 
truncated and ciliated 5 both angles of the bafe pro- 
jeCting outwards, one foiiewhak like a wart, the other 
like a finger: It is found in marfhy waters. 

bs. The papillaris 1s likewife found in marfhes where 
the conferva uitida grows. It is ventricofe; the fore 
part truncated, with a papillary tail, and a beautiful 
papillary excrefcence on the fide. 

16. The /acculus is thick, of fan equal diameter every 
where, and full of molecules. ‘The edge of the mouth is 
bent back; the hinder part is obtufe, fometimes notch- 
ed and contraCted, with cilia to be feen on both fides 
of the moath. 

17. The cirrata is found in ditch-water. It is ven- 
tricofe, the aperture finuated, and two tufts of hair on 
each fide of the belly. 

18. The na/uta is invifible to the naked eye, but the 
microfcope difcovers it to be furnifhed ‘ake a rotatory 

organ encompafling the middle. It ts pellucid, cylin- 
drical, of an unequal fize; the fore part truncated and 
iiiated: with a triangular prominence in the middle of 
the aperture ; the hinder part is obtufe, with a point 
on cach fide of the middle of the body. When the 
water is nearly exhaled, two rotatory organs are ob- 
fervable; one on the fore part, and the other encom- 
pafling the middle of the body; the hairs of the latter 
being in violent motion. Other fafcicles of moving 
hair are likewife to be obferved; and the quick and va- 
rious motions of this apparatus are very furprifing. 

19. The fellina is of an orbicular fhape, with a mole- 
cular difc and ciliated margin. 

20. The difcina is Wkewite orbicular, the edge cilia- 
ted, sith a kind of handle on the under fide. 

21. The /cyphina is bowl-fhaped, cryftalline, with an 
opaque fpherule in the middle. 

22. The albina is cylindrical in the fore part, the 
hinder part tapering, and almoft ending in a point. 

23. The fritillina is empty and cylindrical, with a 
truncated apex. 

24. The ¢runcatella is of the larger kind of animal- 

cules, with a cryftalline body, full of black molecules, 
the fkin perfeGily {mooth and colourlefs, the hinder 
extremity rounded, and the anterior part truncated: at 
this extremity there is a large opening thac ferves 
fora mouth, which is thickly ciliated. 

25. The /imacina is cylindrical, truncated, and has 
two pair of cilia. 

26. The fraxinina 18 moftly cylindrical, the hinder 
part rather tapering, and full of opaque molecules ; 
tranfparent towards the upperend. Within the edge 
at the top are two {mall tubercles, from each fide of 
which proceeds a pair of {mall hairs, 

27. The crategaria is found in the month of April, 
both in the mud and on the tail of the monoculus qua- 
dricornis. ‘They are generally heaped together in a 
fpherical form, and united to one common ftalk. The 
are likewife often to be found without a pedicle, the 


kody rather contracted, the aperture circular, and fur-. 
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rounded with a marked margin, 
arms; and with a powerful magnifier a violent roe 
tatory motion may be obferved. Sometimes an indi- 
vidual will feparate from the community, and move in 
a kind of {piral line for a little time, and then go back 
to the reft, 

28. The /amata is not ciliated, nor has it any hairs 
upon it; the body is granulated, the fore part broad 
and truncated, the hinder part obtufe, and capable of 
being contraGted or extended. 

29. The erater forms is a lively animalcule, pellucid, 
round, longer than ir is broad, approaching fomewhat 
toa fquare figure, with convex fides: the head is G- 


tuated at the large end, the flin fmoorth, and fome tra- 


ces of inteftines may be difcovered with difficulty. 
There is a confiderable opening furrounded by hair at 
the larger end, and the filaments compoling it are in 
continual motion. T'wo of them are fometimes feen 
joined together, and full of {mall {phericles, In this 
flate they draw each other alternately different ways; 
the furface is {mooth, and the hairs invifible. 

30. The canaliculata appears to the naked eye as a 
number of white points adhering to the fides of the 
glafs. When magnified, the fore part is narrower than 
the hind one; in the fide is a kind of incifion, and the 
hinder part is notched towards the middle. It excites 
a continual whirling motion in the water by means of 
a rotatory organ with which it is furnifhed. 

gr. The verfatilis is a pellacid, g¢latinous animalcule, 
of a greenifh colour, and furnathe d with {mall pes 
about the circumference; fo that it appears like a very 
{mall water hedge e-hog. 

32. The nial is contained in a tranfparent botile- 
fhaped bag ; the head divided into two lobes. It fome- 
times lies at the bottom of the bag, and fometimes 
nearly fills the whole of it. 

33. The folliculata is gelatinous and cylindrical; and 
when moft extended, the bafe appears attenuated, and 
the apex truncated. 

34. The Jarva is of a clay colour, the aperture Ci- 
liated, with a globular projection at times appearing to 
proceed from it. 

35. The /acculata has the fhape of an inverted cone, 
with an aperture inthe figure cf-a crefcent; t the lower 
part of the trunk notched, yesh as it were two 
teeth; the tail biphyllous. Each of thefe is furrounds 
ed with a loofe bright fkin, the head being divided from 
the trunk by a deep incifion. 

36. The aurita is cylindrical and ventricofe, the a- 
per ture deflitute of hairs; both fides of it are furnifhed 
with rotatory cilia, and the tail is biphyllous. 

37. The ¢remula has fomething of a conical fhape; 
the mouth being divided into parts which are fet with 
{mall fpines ; and a point projects from the tail. 

38. The ferita is mufcular, pellucid, folding variouf- 
ly ; the fore part truncated: round the margin are 
rows of hairs; but it has alfo fliffer hairs or fpines 
continually vibrating, with which it draws in all ani- 
mate and inanimate fubftances which it is able to ma- 
nage. 

39. The /acinulata is fhaped like an inverted cone, 
the aperture lobated, the tail {mall and furnifhed with 
two briftles. When {wimming, the rotatory organ may 
be difcovered.. It moves {wiftly in an oblique direction. 
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a, The gonfrida ie of two kinds ols. of a 
yellow and of a white colour. They move by fixing 
their tail tothe place where they are, and then extend- 
ing their body as much as poffible; fixing the fore part 
to the place to which they intend to move, then draw- 
ing the hinder part to it, and fo on, Sometimes they 
turn round upon one of the points of th ein tail; 
at other times the "y {pring forwards witha j je erk. When 
atr ref t they open their mouths very wide 

41. Vhe togata has a convex body, filled with mole- 
cules, and of a dark colour; the hinder part fomewhat 
broader than the forepart ; the latter ciliated, and the 
tail formed of two very thin peilucid {pines, which are 
fomewhat curved, and much longer than the hedy; 

12. The retatoria is the qwheel animal defcribed by Mr 
Baker; and of which an account is given under she are 
ticle ANIMALCULE. 

43» The furcata is commonly found in water, and 
cylindric body with a rotatory organ, confifting 
of a row of hairs at the apex: the tail is divided into 
two parts, turning alittle inwards, When at reft it 
joins the leg rments of the tail, but opens them when 
in motion. 

44. The eat lus is commonly found in marfhy wa- 
ters. Itisa 
itfelfup: equally broad throughout, the body disfi- 
gured by longitudinal folds, winding in various direc- 
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tions. The anterior part is conneéted to the body by 
alittle neck; and it occafionally fhows a {mall rotatory 
organ. . Its motion is rotatory, but in various direc- 
tions. 


45. The canicula is cylindrical, the aperture plain, 
with a fhort articulated tail divided into two parts. 

46. T ‘he felis > has a large body, the apex of an equal 
thicknefa, obtufe, with rotatory filaments; the tail is 
acute, with two pellucid {pines in length about one- 
third part of the body, alternately feparating from and 
approaching one another. 

47. The flentorea. See the article Potyre. 

48. The Socialis, when confiderably magnified, ap- 

ears like a circle furrounded with crowns or ciliated 

heads, tied by {mall thin tails to acommon centre, 
from whence they advance towards the circumference, 
where they turn very brifkly, occafioning a kind of 
whirlpool, which brings its food, When one of them 
has been in motion for a time, it ftops and another be- 
gins; fometimes two or three may be perceived in mo- 


tion at-once: they are frequently to be met with fepa- 


rate, with the tail flicking in the mud. The body 
contraéts and dilates very much, fo as fometimes to 
have the appearance of a cudgel, at others to aflume 
aimoft a globular form. 

49- The flofrulofa appears to the naked eye like a 
bested globule adhering to the ceratophyllon like a 
little flower or a heap of yellow eggs. When magni- 
fied, they are feen to confift of a congeries of animal- 
cula conftituting a {phere froma mouldy centre, They 
eoutraé and extend their bodies either alone or in fo- 
ciety, and excite 4 vortex in the water by means of a 
dife. When they quit the fociety and a& fingly, they 
may be obferved to confift of a head, abdomen, and 
tail; the head being frequently drawn back into the 
abdomen fo far that it cannot be feen, only exhibiting 


@ broad kidney-thaped difc Randing out. The abdo- 
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men is oblong, oval, 
twice as long as the abdomen, fometimes rough and 
annulated, or altogether {mooth, 

50. [he citrina is found in Ragnant water; the head 
full of molecules, round, every where of an equal fize, 
and very tranfparent. Both fides of the orifice are 
ciliated, and each has a rotatoty motion appearing 
fometimes without and fometimes within the edge of 
the mouth, 

st. The piri iformis is fomewhat oval, with a very 
{mall retractile f foot, which it can draw within itfelf 

52. The éuderofa has a broad upper part, the under 
part fmall, with two projections at the anterior end, 
furnifhed with a number of fibrille, which produce a 
current of water by their vibration, and thus collect 
vais for the animal. 

3. The ringens is pear- fhaped, pellucid, the middle 
af the aperture convex, both fides ciliated, the pedicle 
four times fhorter than the body. It can contra& the 
Orifice toan obtufe point. 

54s ie inclinans has a pendulous, pellucid, litue 
head; the anterior part truncated, and occalionally 
Pantaating itfelf twice as fhort as the pedicle. Ik is 
fhaped like a tobacco-pipe. 

55. The vaginata is ere, of the th ape of a trun- 
cated egg ; the pedicle is contained in a fheath. 

56. The globularia is frequent among the cyclopa 
quadricorni. It has a {mall {pherical head, the aper- 
ture of the mouth ciliated, the pedicle four times 
larger than the body, which it contracts into a {piral 
form. 

57. The Junaris has a {mall goblet-fhaped head, the 
margin of the orifice protuberant, ciliated on both fides, 
with undulating hairs, and the pedicle eight or ten 
times the length of the body. ‘The pedicle extends 
itfelf as often as the mouth is opened, but is twifted 
up {pirally when it is fhut; and this is frequently re- 
peated in a fhort {paces ; 


58. The convallaria is the fame with the Jdell-ani- 
mal mentioned by Mr Baker. See the article Ani- 
MALCULE. 


59. The nutans has a fimple pedicle ; twifts itfelf 
{pirally ; ; is extremely flender, with a kind of cap on 
its head ; the margin white and round, and feemingly 
engompaited with a lucid ring; the head diminifhing 
towards the bafe. 

60. The nebulifera is narrow at the bafe; open and 
truncated at the top; the margin feemingly {yrround- 
ed witha ring: but, when the aperture is fhut, the 
animalcule is of the fhape of an egg, with a fimple fe- 
taceous pedicle, confiderably longer than the body, 
and commonly much bent back. 

61. The annularis is vilible to the naked eye; the 
head an inverted cone, convex when the mouth is fhut, 
but truncated when it is open; with a protuberant 
edge; the pedicle fimple, very long, thick, and, 
whiter at the top than any where elfe; the apex twilt- 
ed fpirally—When contracted, it appears to be-an- 
nulated. 

62. The acinofa inhabits that whitifh fubftance 
which often entirely covers plants, wood, fhells, &c. 
When this fubfiance is examined by a microfcope, it 
appears to be wholly compofed of living animals of the 
polype kind. See Potyre. 
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63. The fa/ciculata has a rotatory organ, which may as it were upon a pellucid fubftance, which is divided Microfep¢ 
fometimes be feen projecting beyond the aperture; there into two lobes, between which and the rotatory organ “""V 


Microfcope 


is a little head at the apex, and the pedicle is twifted 
and very flender. A congealed green mafs which is 
often found fwimming about in ditches is compofed 
of myriads of thefe animals, which are not vilible to 
the naked eye, and when magnified appear like a 
bundle of green flowers. 

64. The Aians refembles a citron; the apex is trunca- 
ted, the bafe narrow, and a gaping cleft is obfervable, 
defcending from the apex to one third of the body. 

65. The dellis is of a yellow colour, and much re- 
fembles the flower of a daify ; is ciliated round the mar- 
gin of the head, and moves in a rotatory manner. 

66. The gemella has a long pedicle, conftantly fur- 
nifhed with two fmall beads. 

68. The pyraria. 

69. The catia See the article Potyre. 

70. The digitals. 

at. The polypina, when viewed through a fmall 
magnifier, they appear like fo many little trees: the 
upper part, or heads, are egg-fhaped, the top trunca- 
ted, the lower part filled with inteftines ; the branches 
thick fet with little knobs. 

72. The racemofa is only diftinguifhed from the 
vorticella focialis by always adhering to the fides of 
the veffel in which it is placed. By the microfeope, 
we difcover a long pedicle fticking to the fides of the 
veflels, from which proceed an innumerable quantityof 
cry ftalline pellucid pearls; which, together with the ftalk, 
are varioufly agitated in the water. Sometimes they 
move feparately ; fometimes they are drawn down to 
the root, and in a moment expanded again. 


XVII. Brachionus : 
A contraGile worm, covered with a fhell, and furnifhed 
with rotatory cilia. 


4. The Jfriatus has an oblong, pellucid fhell, capable 


of altering its figure. ‘The apex is truncated, with fix 
{mall teeth on the edge of it, twelve longitudinal 
ftreaks down the back, the bafe obtufe and fmooth. 
The teeth are occafionally protruded or retracted ; 
and there are two fmall {pines or horns on the other 
fide of the fhell. The animal itfelf is of a yellow 
colour, cryftalline, and mufcular; now and then putting 
out from the apex two or three little bundles of playing 
hairs, the two lateral ones fhorter than that in the 
middle: on the under fide we may obferve a forked 
deglutatory mufcle, and two rigid points when the apex 
is drawn in. It is found in fea-water. 

2..The /quamula. has an univalve orbicular fhell, a 
truncated apex, four teeth, fmooth bafe, and no tail. 

3. The pala is of a yellow colour ; univalved, with 
an oblong excavated fhell; four long teeth at the apex ; 
a {mooth bafe. 

4- The dipalium is univalved, the fhell oblong and 
infle&ted, ten teeth at the apex, the bafe {mooth, and 
@ {purious tail. 

5. The patina is extremely bright and {plendid, has 
a large body, a cryftalline and nearly circular fhell, 
without. either incifion or teeth, only towards the apex 
it falls in fo.as-to form a f{mooth notch. A double 
glittering organ, with ciliated edges, projects from the 
apex; both of them of a conical figure, and ftanding 
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there is a filver-coloured crenulated membrane. T'wo 
{mall claws may likewife be difcovered neat the mouth. 

6. The clypeatus is univalved, the hell oblong, apex 
notched, the tail naked, and bafe fmooth. 

7. The /amellaris is univalved; the thell extending . 
confiderably beyond the body; the bafe divided into 
three {mall horns, with two hairs at the end of the tail. 

8. The patella is found in marfhy water in the win- 
ter-time. It is univalve, the fhell oval, plain, cryftal- 
line, with the anterior part terminating in two acute 
points on both fides, though the intervening {pace is 
commonly filled up with the head of the animal. By 
thefe points it faftens itfelf, and whirls about the body 
erect. The rotatory cilia are perceived with great 
difficulty. 

9. The draéea is univalved, the fhell fomewhat or- 
bicular, apex lunated, bafe {mooth, and the tail fur- 
nifhed with two fpines. 

10. The plicatils is univalved, with an oblong fhell, 
the apex hairy, and bafe notched. 

11. The ovalis is bivalved ; the fhell flattened, apex 
notched, a hollow part at the bafe, the tail formed 
of two tufts of hair. 

12. The tripos is bivalved, the apex of the fhell beard- 
lefs, three horns at the bafe, and double tail. It fix. 
es itfelf to objeéts by the filaments of the tail. 

¥3. The dentatus is bivalved, with an arched fhell ; 
the apex and bafe are both toothed, and the tail form- 
ed of two fpines. 

14. The mucronatus is bivalved, fomewhat of a {quare 
form; the bafe and apex pointed; the tail confifting 
of two fpines. 

15. The uncinatus is one of the fmalleft bivalved ani- 
malcules ; the apex and anterior part round, the hinder 
part flraight, terminating in a point, furnifhed witha 
hook on the fore part, a {mall rotatory organ, a long 
tail compofed of joints, and divided at the end into 
two briftles. It can open its fhell both at the fore 
and hind part. 

16. The cirratus is larger than the preceding ; ven- 
tricofe, fomewhat tranfparent, the head conical, with 
a bundle of hairs on both fides; and it has likewife a 
rotatory organ. 

17. The paffus has a cylindric fhell, with two long 
pendulous locks of hair proceeding from the front, the 
tail confifting of a fingle briftle. 

18. The guadratus has a quadrangtlar fhell, with 
two {mall teeth at the apex, two horns. proceeding 
from the bafe, and no tail. 

19. The impreffus has a quadrangular fhell, a {mooth 
undivided apex; obtufe bafe; notched margin; and 
flexuous tail. 

20. The urceolaris, See Poryre. 

21. The brachionus Bakeri has a ventricofe fhell, four 
teeth at the apex, two horns at the bafe, anda long tail 
terminating in two fhort points. The horns are 
frequently. extended; and the circular end of each is 
furnifhed with a tuft of little hairs, which fometimes 
move in a vibratory manner, at other times have a ro- 
tatory motion. Mr Muller has alfo difcovered in this 
creature two {mall feelers and a tongue. 

zz. The patulus has a ventricofe fhell, with sy 
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{cope teeth at the apex; the bafe lunated, or hollowed into 


- the form of a crefcent, and furnifhed with four horns; 
the tai! fhort, with two {mall points at the end. 


Turse are the different kinds of animalcules which 
have yet been difcovered. ‘l’o what is faid of them in 
general under the article AnimAtcuLeE, we fhall here 
add the following obfervations from Mr Adams.— 
‘* How many kinds of thefe invifibles there may be 
(fays he), is yet unknown; a8 they are difcerned of 
all fizes, from thofe which are barely invifible to the 
naked eye, to fuch as refift the force of the micro- 
{cope as the fixed ftars do that of the telefcope, and 
with the greateft powers hitherto invented appear 
only as fo many moving points. The fmalleft living 
creatures ou: inftruments can fhow, are thofe which 
inhabit the waters; for though animalcula equally mi- 
nute may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it 
is {carce poffible to get a view of them ; but as water 
is tranfparent, by confining the creatures within it 
we can eafily obferve them by applying a drop of it to 
the glaffes. 

‘¢ Animalcules in general are obferved to move 
in all direGtions with equal eafe and rapidity, fome- 
times obliquely, fometimes ftraight forward; fome- 
times moving in a circular direGtion, or rolling 
upon one another, running backwards and forwards 
through the whole extent of the drop, as if diver- 
ting themfelves; at other times greedily attacking 
the little parcels of matter they meet with. Notwith- 
ftanding their extreme minutenefs, they know how to 
avoid obftacles, or to prevent any interference with one 
another in their motions: fometimes they will fudden- 
ly change the dire@tion in which they move, and take 
an oppofite one ; and, by inclining the glafs on which 
the drop of water is, as it can be made to move in 
any direGtion, fo the animalcules appear to move as 
eafily againft the flream as with it. When the water 
begins to evaporate, they flock towards the place 
where the fluid is, and fhow a great anxiety and 
uncommon agitation of the organs with which they 
draw in the water. Thefe motions grow languid as 
the water fails, and at laft ceafe altogether, without a 
poffibility of renewal if they be left dry for a fhort 
time. ‘They fuftain a great degree of cold as well as 
infe€@ts, and will perifh in much the fame degree of 
heat that deftroys infe@ts. Some animalcules are pro- 
duced in water at the freezing point, and fome infects 
live in {now.—By mixing the leaft drop of'urine with 
the water in which they fwim, they initantly fall into 
convulfions and die. 

‘* The fame rule feems to hold good in thofe minute 
creatures, which is obfervable in the larger animals, 
viz. that the larger kinds are lefs numerous than fuch 
as are fmaller, while the fmalleft of all are found in 
fuch multitudes, that there feem to be myriads for one 
of the others. They increafe in fize, like other animals, 
from their birth until they have attained their full 
growth; and when deprived of proper nourifhment, 
they in like manner. grow thin and perifh.”’ 

The modes of propagation among thefe animalcules 
are various, and the obfervation of them is extremely 
curious. Some multiply by a tranfverfe divifion, as is 
ebferved under the article ANIMALCULE ;: and it.ts re- 
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markable, that though in general they avoid one ano- Microfcope: 
ther, it is not uncommon, when one is nearly divided, ~~ 


to fee another pufh itfelf upon the fmall neck which 
joins the two bodies in order to accelerate the fepara- 
tion.—Others, when about to multiply, fix themfelves 
to the bottom of the water; then becoming firft ob- 
long, and afterwards round, turn rapidly as ona centre, 
but perpetually varying the dire€tion of their rotatory 
motion. In a little time, two lines forming a crofs 
are perceived ; after which the {pherule divides into 
four, which grow, and are again divided as before.- 
A third kind multiply by a longitudinal divifion, which 
in fome begins in the fore-part, in others in the 
hind-part ; and from others a {mall fragment detaches- 
itfelf, whick in a fhort time affumes the fhape of the 
parent animalcule. Laftly, others propagate in the 
fame manner as the more perfeé animals. 

In our obfervations under the article ANIMALCULE, 
we fuggefted fome doubts whether all thofe minute bo- 
dies which go under the name of animalcules really. 
do enjoy animal life; or whether they are not in 
many cafes to be accounted only inanimate and ex- 
ceedingly minute poirlts of matter actuated by the in- 
ternal motion of the fluid. This has alfo been the 
opinion of others: but to all hypothefes of this kind. 
Mr Adams makes the following reply. ‘* From what 
has been faid, it clearly appears, that their motions 
are not purely mechanical, but are produced by am 
internal {pontaneous principle; and that they mutt. 
therefore be placed among the clafs of living animals, 
for they poffefs the ftrongeft marks and the mott de- 
cided charaGters of animation ; and, confequently, that 
there is no foundation for the fuppofition of a chaotic 
and neutral kingdom, which can only have derived its 
origin from a very tranfient and fuperficial view of 
thefe animalcules.—It may alfo be further obferved, 
that as we fee that the motions of the limbs, &c. of 
the larger animals, are produced by the mechanical” 
conftruétion of the body, and the aétion of the foul 
thereon, and are forced by the ocular demonftration. 
which arifes from anatomical diffeétion to acknowledge 
this mechanif{m which is adapted to produce the vari- 
ous motions neceflary to the animal; and as, when we- 
have recourfe to the microfcope, we find thofe pieces. 
which had appeared to the naked eye as the primary” 
mechanical caufes of particular motions, to confift 
themfelves of leffler parts, which are the caufes of mo-- 
tion, extenfion, &c. in the larger; when the ftruéture 
therefore can be traced no farther by the eye, or by 
the glaffes ; we have no right to conclude that the parts 
which are invifible are not equally the fubje& of me- 
chanifm : for this would be only to affert, in other 
words, that a thing may exift becaufe we fee and feek: 
it, and have no exiftence when it is not the object of 
our fenfes.—The fame train of reafoning may be ap- 
plied to microfcopic infeéts and animalcula: we fee 
them move; but becaufe the mufcles and members- 
which occafion thefe motions are invifible, fhall we in- 
fer that they have not mufcles, with organs appropri- - 
ated to the motion of the whole and its parts? To fay 
that they-exift’not becaufe we cannot perceive them, . 
would not be a rational conclufion. Our fenfes are 
indeed given us that we may comprehend fome effects; ; 
but then we have.alfo a mind, with reafon, beftowed : 
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oF z- 36. fhows the larva of the mu/ea-chameleon, an 
aquatic infect. When viewed by the naked eye, it appears 
‘as here reprefented) to be compofed of twelve annular 
divifions, feparating it into an head, thorax, and abdo- 
men; but it is not eafy to diftinguith the two laft parts 
from each other, as the inteftines lie equally both in the 
thorax and abdomen. The tail is furnifhed witha fine 
crown or circle of hair 4, difpofed in the form of a 
ring, and by this means it is fupported on the furface 
of the water, the head and body hanging down to- 
wards the bottom, in which pofture it wiil fometimes 
remain for a confiderable time without any motion.— 
When it has a mind to fink to the bottom, it clofes 
the hairs of the ring, as in fig. 37. Thus an hollow 
{pace is formed, including a {mall bubble of air ; by 
enlarging or diminifhing which, it can rife or fink in 
the water at pleafure. When the bubble efcapes, the 
infect can replace it from the pulmonary tubes, and 
fometames confiderable quantities of air may be feen 
to efcape from the tail of the worm into the common 
atmofpkere ; which operation may eafily be obferved 
when the worm is placed in a glafs of water, ‘and af- 
fords an entertaining fpe€tacle. The fnout of this in- 
fect is divided into three parts, of which that in the 
middle is immoveable ; the other two, which grow 
from the fides of the middle one, are moveable, and 
vibrate like the tongues of lizards or ferpents. In 
thefe lateral parts lies moft of the creature’s itrength ; 
for it walks upon them when out of the water, ap- 
pearing to walk on its mouth, and to ufe it as the par- 
rot does its beak to affitt it in climbing. 

The larva is fhown fig. 38. as it appears through a 
microfcope. It grows narrower towards the head, is 
largeft about that part which we may call the thorax, 
converges all along the abdomen, and terminates at 
length in a fharp tail furrounded with hairs, as has al- 
ready been mentioned. The twelve annular divifions 
are now extremely vifible, and are marked by numbers 
in the plate. The fkin appears fomewhat hard, and 
refembling fhagreen, being thick fet with grains pret- 
ty equally diltribated. It has nine holes, or fpiracula, 
probably for the purpofe of breathing, on each fide ; 
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lait are two fmall horns at 72. 
crooked, and ends in a {harp point as at fi The legs 
are placed near the fnont between the finufes ir 
which the eyes are fixed. Each of ¢ 
of three joints, the outermoft of which 
with {tiff hairs like briftles gy. From the next joint 
{prings a horny bone 44, ufed by the infeGt as a kin 
of thumb : the joint is alfe compofed of a black fub- 
ftance of an intermediate hardnefs between bone and 
horn ; and the third joint is of the fame nature, In 
order to diftinguifh thefe parts. thofe that form the 
upper fides of the mouth and eyes muft be feparated 
by means of a {mall knife; after which, by the affift- 
ance of the microfcope, we may perceive that the leg 
is articulated by fome particular licaments, with the 
portion of the infeét’s mouth which anfwers to the 
lower jaw inthe human frame. We may then alfo dif- 
cern the mufcles which ferve to move the legs, and 
draw them up into a cavity that lies between the f{nout 
and thofe parts of the mouth which are near the 
horns ii. The infect walks upon thefe legs, not 
only in the water, but en the land alfo. Tt likewife 
makes ufe of them in fwimming, keeping its tail on 
the furface contiguous to the air, and hanging down. 
ward with the reft of the body in the water. In this 
fituation, the only perceptible motion it has is in its 
legs, which it moves in a moft elegant manner, from 
whence it is reafonable to conclude, that the mott of 
this creature’s ftrength lies in its legs, as we have al- 
ready obferved. 

The fnout of this larva is black and hard; the back 
part quite folid, and fomewhat of a globular form ; the 
front f fharp and hollow. Three membranaceons di- 
vifions may be perceived on the back part; by means 
of which, and the mufcles contained in the {nout, the 
creature can contract or expand it at pleafure. 

The extremity of the tail is furrounded with thirty 
hairs, and the fides adorned with ethers that are {mall- 
er; and here and there the large hairs branch out into 
{maller ones, which may be reckoned fingle hairs. All 
thefe have their roots in the outer fkin, which in this 
place is covered with rough grains, as may be obfer- 
ved by cutting it off and holding it againft the light 
upor 
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extremities of the hairs there are grains like thofe on 
the {kin ; andin the middle of the tail there is a {mall 
opening, within which are minute holes, by which the 
infect takes in and lets out the air it breathes. Thefe 
hairs, however,‘ are feldom difpofed in fuch a regular 
order as is reprefented in fig. 33. unlefs when the infe& 
floats with the body in the water, and the tail with its 
hairs a little lower than the furface, in which cafe they 
are difpofed exa¢tly in the order delineated in the plate. 
The leaft motion of the tail downward produces a 
concavity in the water ; and it then affumes the figure 
of a wine-glafs, wide at the top and narrow at the bot- 
tom. ‘The tail anfwers the double purpofe of fwim- 
ming and breathing, and through it the infect receives 
what is the principle of life and motion to all animals. 
By means of thefe hairs alfo it can flop its motion 
when fwimming, and remain fufpended quietly with- 
out motion for any length of time. Its motions in 
{wimming are very beautiful, efpecially when it ad- 
vances with its whole body floating on the furface of 
the water after filling itfelf with air by the tail— 
To fet out, it firft bends the body to the right or 
left, and.then contraéts it in the form of the letter S, 
and again ftretches it out ina ftraight line: by thus 
contracting and then extending the body alternately, 
it moves.on the furface of the water. It is very quiet, 
and is not difturbed by handling. 

Thefe .creatures are commonly found in fhallow 
flanding waters in the beginning of June; but fome 
years much more plentifully than others. They crawl 
on the grafs and other plants which grow in fuch wa- 
ters, and are often met with in ditches floating on the 
furface of the water by means of their tail, the head 
and thorax at the fame time hanging down; and in 
this pofture they turn over the clay and dirt with their 
fnout and feet in fearch of food, which is commonly 
a vifcous matter met with in fmall ponds and ditches. 
It is very harmlefs, though its appearance would feem 
to indicate the contrary. It is moft eafily killed for 
diffeGtion by fpirit of turpentine. 

Fig. 39. fhows in its natural fize a beautiful infe@, 
defcribed by Linneus under the name of Leucop/is dor- 

figera, and which appears to be a kind of intermedi- 
ate genus between a {phex and a wafp. The antenne 
are black and cylindrical, increafing in thicknefs to- 
wards the éxtremity ; the joint neareft the head is 
yellow ; the head and thorax are black, encompaffed 
with a yellow line, and furnifhed with a crofs line of the 
fame colour near the head. The fcutellum is yellow, 
the abdomen black, with two yellow bands, and a 
deep fpot of the fame colour on each fide between the 
bands. A deep polifhed groove extends down the 
back from the thorax to the anus, into which the 
fting turns and is depofited, leaving the anus very cir- 
cular ; a yellow line runs on each fide of the fting.— 
‘The anus and whole body, when viewed with a {mall 
magnifier, appear punctuated ; but when thefe poimts 
are feen through a large magnifier, they appear hexa- 
gonal. Fig. 40. fhows the infect very much magni- 
fied. Fig. 41. gives a fide view of it magnified in a 
{maller degree. 

Fig. 42. fhows an infe& lately difecovered by Mr 
John Adams, of Edmonton, as he happened to be at 
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an inn. It was firft feen by fome labouring people Microfcope 


who were there at the time, by whom it was conjec- 
tured to be a loufe with unufually long horns, a mite, 
&c. Mr Adams hearing the debate, procured the 
infect ; and having tiewed it through a microfcope, it 
prefented the appearance exhibited in fig, 42. The 
infect feems to be quite diftin&t from the phalangium 
cancreides of Linneus. ‘The latter has been defcribed 
by feveral authors, but none of their deferiptions apree 
with this. The abdomen of this infe&-is more ex- 
tended, the claws larger, and much more obtufe; the 
body of the other being nearly orbicular, the claws. 
flender, and almoft terminating in a point, more tranf- 
parent, and of a paler colour. Mr Marfham has one 
in his poffeflion not to be diftinguifhed from that re- 
prefented in fig. 42, excepting only that it wants the 
break or dent in the claws, which is fo con{picuous 
in this. He found that infeét firmly fixed by its claws 
to the thigh of a large fly, which he caught on a 
flower in Effex in the firft week of Auguft, and from 
which he could not difengage it without great difficul- 
ty, and tearing off the leg of the fly. This was done 
upon a piece of writing paper; and he was furprifed 
to fee the little creature {pring forward a quarter of 
an inch, and again feize the thigh with its claws, fo 
that he had great difficulty in difengaging it. The na- 
tural fize of this creature, which Mr Adams calls the 
lobfler-infec, is exhibited at a. 

Fig. 43. fhows. the infect named by M. de Geer 
Phyfapus; on account of the bladders at its feet, 
(Thrips phyfapus, Lin.). This infect is to be found in 
great plenty upon the flowers of dandelion, &c. in 
the {pring and fummer. It has four wings, two up- 
per and two under ones (reprefented fig. 44.) but 
the two undermoft are not to be perceived without 
great difficulty. ‘They are very long; and fixed -to the 
upper part of the breatt, lying horizontally. Both of 
them are rather pointed towards the edges, and have 
a ftrong nerve running round them, which is fet with 
a hair fringe tufted at the extremicy. ‘The colour of 
thefe wings is whitifh : the body of the infe@ is black ; 
the head fmall, with two large reticular ¢yes. ‘The an- 
tenne are of an equal fize throughout, and divided in- 
to fix oval pieces, which are articulated together.--- 
‘The extremities of the feet are furnifhed with a mcm- 
branaceous and flexible bladder, which it can throw 
out or draw in at pleafure. It prefles this. bladder 


againft the fubftances on which it walks, andathus: 


feems to fix itfelf to them; the bladder fometimes 
appears concave towards the bottom, the concavity 
diminifhing as it 1s lefs preffed.. The infect. is repre- 
fented of its natural fize at 4. 


Fig. 45. reprefents the Cimex firiatus of Linneus,. 


remarkable for very bright and elegantly. difpofed 
colours, though few in number. The head, pro- 
bofcis, and thorax, are black: the therax orna- 


mented with yellow fpots; the middle one. large, 


and occupying almoft one-third of the pofterior part ; 
the other two are on each fide, and triangular. 
The feutellum has two yellow. oblong fpots, pointed 
at each end. ‘The ground of the elytra is a bright 
yellow, {potted and ftriped with black. ‘The nerves 
are yellow ; and there is. a brilliant triangular fpot of 
orange, which unites the cruftaceous and membrana- 
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: found on the elm-tree in June. It is reprefented of its obferved to change more than nine times ——Ve 


natural fize at ¢. 

Fig. 46. fhows the Chryfomela afparagi of Linnzus, 
fo called from the larva of the infect feeding upon that 
plant. It is a common infe&, and very beautiful. It 
is of an oblong figure, with black antenne, compofed 
of many joints, nearly oval. The head is a deep and 
bright blue; the thorax red and cylindrical : the elytra 
are blue, with a yellow margin, and having three {pots of 
thefame colour on each ; one at the bafe, of an oblong 
form, and two united with the margin: the legs are 
black; but the under fide of the belly is of the fame 
blue colour with the elytra and head. This little ani- 
mal, when viewed by the naked eye, fcarcely appears 
to deferve any notice; but when examined by the mi- 
crofcope, is one of the moft pleafing opaque ob- 
jets we have. It is found in June on the afpa. 
ragus after it has run to feed; and it is fhown of its 
natural fize at d. De Geer fays that it is very farce 
in Sweden. 

Fig. 47. fhows an infe&t of a fhape fo remarkable, 
that naturalifts have been at a lofs to determine the 
genus to which it belongs. In the Fauna Suecica, 
Linneus makes it am atéelabus's but in the laft edi- 
tion of the Syftema Nature, it is ranged as a mes 
doe, under the title of the Meloe monoceros ; though of 
this alfo there feems to be fome doubt. The true figure 
of it can only be difcovered by a very good microfcope. 
The head is black, and appears to be hid or buried 
under the thorax, which projeéts forward like a horn: 


the antenne are compofed of many joints, and are of . 


a dirty yellow colour, as well as the feet: the hinder 
part of the thorax is reddifh, the fore-part black.— 


The elytra are yellow, with a black longitudinal line 
down the future ; there is a band of the fame colour 
near the apex, and alfo a black point near the bafe, the 
whole animal being curioufly covered with hair. The 


natural fize of it is fhown at ¢. It was found in May. 
Geoffroy fays that it lives upon umbelliferous plants. 
Fig. 48-—53. exhibit the anatomy of the coffus ca- 
terpillar, which lives on the willow. The egg from 
which it proceeds is attached to the trunk of the 
tree by a kind of vifcous juice, which foon becomes 
fo hard that the rain cannot diffolve it. The egg itfelf 
is very {mall and fpheroidal, and, when examined by 
the microfcope, appears to have broad waving furrows 
running through the whole length of it, which are 
again crofled by clofe ftreaks, giving it the appearance 
of a wicker bafket. It is not exa@tly known what 
time they are hatched; but as the fmall caterpillars 
appear in September, it is probable that the eggs are 
hatched fome time in Auguft. When fmall, they are 
generally met with under the bark of the tree to which 
the eggs were affixed ; and an aqueous moifture, oozing 
from the hole through which they got under the bark, 
is frequently, though not always, a direétion for find- 
ing them. Thefe caterpillars change their colour but 
very little, being nearly the fame when young as when 
old. Like many others, they are capable of {pinning 
as foon as they come from the egg. They alfo change 
their fkin feveral times; but as it is almoft impoffible 
to rear them under a glafs, fo it is very difficult to 
know exacily how often this moulting takes place—— 
Mr Adams conjeCtures that it is more frequently than 
N° 219, 


The coffus generally fafts for fome days previous to 
the moulting ; during which time the fefhy and other 
interior parts of the lead are detached from the old 
fkull, and retire as it were within the neck. The new 
coverings foon grow on, but are at firft very foft.— 
When the new fkin and the other parts are formed, 
the old fkin is to be opened, and all the members with- 
drawn from it 3 an Operation naturally difficult, but 
which muft be rendered more fo from the foft and weak 
ftate of the creature at that time. It is always much 
larger after each change. 

From Mr Lyonet’s experiments, it appears, that the 
coffus generally paffes at leaft two winters, if not three, 
before it afflumes the pupa ftate. At the approach of 
winter, it forms a little cafe, the infide of which is 
lined with filk, and the outfide covered with wood 
ground like very fine faw-duft. During the whole 
feafon it neither moves nor eats. 

This caterpillar, at its firft appearance, is not above 
one-twelfth of an inch long; but at laft attains the 
length of two, and fometimes of three inches. In the 
month of May it prepares for the pupa ftate; the firft 
care being to find a hole in the tree fufficient to allow 
the moth to iffue forth ; and if this cannot be found, 
it makes one equal in fize to the future pupa. It then 
begins to form of wood a cafe or cone; uniting the 
bits, which are very thin, together by filk, into the 
form of an ellipfoid, the outfide being formed of fmalk 
bits of wood joined together in all directions; taking 
care, however, that the pointed end of the cafe may 
always be oppofite to the mouth of the hole: having 
finifhed the outfide of the cafe, it lines the infide with 
a filken tapeftry of a clofe texture in all its parts, ex- 
cept the pointed end, where the texture is loofer, in 
order to facilitate its efcape at the proper time. The 
caterpillar then places itfelfin fuch a pofture, that the 
head may always lie towards the opening of the hole 
in the tree or pointed end of its cafe. Thus it re- 
mains at reft for fome time: the colour of the {kin firft 
becomes pale, and afterwards brown ; the interior 
parts of the head are detached from the fkull; the 
legs withdraw themfelves from the exterior cafe; the 
body fhortens ; the pofterior part grows {mall, while 
the anterior part {wells fo much, that the fkin at laft 
burfts ; and, by a variety of motions, is pufhed down 
to the tail; and thus the pupa is exhibited, in which 
the parts of the future moth may be eafily traced.— 
The covering of the pupa, though at firft foft, 
humid, and white, foon dries and hardens, and be- 
comes of a dark purple colour: the pofterior part 
is moveable ; but not the fore-part, which contains 
the rudiments of the head, legs, and wings. The 
fore-part of the pupa is furnifhed with two horns, 
one above and the other under the eyes. It has alfo 
feveral rows of points on its back. It remains for 
fome weeks in the cafe ; after which the moth begins 
to agitate itfelf, and the points are then of effential 
fervice, by acting asa fulcrum, upon which it may reft 
in its endeavours to proceed forward, and not flip 
back by its efforts for that purpofe. / 

The moth generally continues its endeavours to open 
the cafe for a quarter of an hour; after which, by re- 
doubled efforts, it enlarges the hole, and preffes for- 
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Plicrofcope . 
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ground, After having in this manner repofed itfelf 
for fome time, it. begins to difengage itfelf entirely ; 
and having refted for fome hours with its head upwards, 
it becomes fit for a@ion, Mr Martham fays, that it 
generally puthes one-third of the cafe out of the hole 
before it halts. 

The body of the — is divided into twelve 
rings, marked 1, 2, 3, &c. as reprefented in fig. 48. 
49. 5c. 51. each of which is diitinguifhed from that 
which precedes, and that which fellows, by a kind of 
neck or hollow and, by forming boundaries to the 
rings, we make twelve other divifions, likewife ex- 
prefled in the figures; but to the firft of thefe the 
word ring is affixed, and to the fecond, divifion. To 
facilitate the defeription of this animal, M. Lyonet 
fuppofed a line to pafs down through the middle of 
the back, which he called the fuperior line, becaufe it 
marked the moft elevated part of the back of the ca- 
terpillar ; and another, pafling from the head down 
the belly to the tail, he called the inferior line. 

All caterpillars have a {mall organ, refembling an 
elliptic fpot, on the right and left of each ring, ex- 
cepting the fecond, third, and laft; and by thefe we 
are furnifhed with a further fubdivifion of this caterpil- 
lar, viz. by lines paffing through the fpiracula, the one 
on the right fide, the other on the left of the caterpil- 
jar. Thefe four lines, which’ divide the caterpillar 
longitudinally into four equal parts, mark each the 
place under the fkin which is occupied by a confider- 
able vifcus. Under the fuperior line lies the heart, or 
rather thread of hearts ; over the inferior line, the {pi 
nal marrow; and the two tracheal arteries follow the 
courfe of the lateral lines. At equal diftances from 
the fuperior and two lateral lines, we may fuppofe 
four intermediate lines. The two between the fupe- 
rior and lateral lines are called the intermediate fupe- 
rior ; the two-others oppolite to them, and between 
the lateral and inferior lines, are called the intermediate 
inferior. 

Fig. 48. 49. fhow the mufcles of the caterpillar, ar- 
ranged with the moft wonderful fymmetry and order, 
efpecially when taken off by equal ftrata on both fides, 
which exhibits an aftonifhing and exa& form and cor- 
refpondence in them. ‘The figures fhow the mufcles 
of two different caterpillars opened at the belly, and 
fuppofed to be joined together at the fuperior lines. 
The mufcles of the back are marked by capitals ; the 
gaftric mufcles by Roman letters ; the lateral ones by 
Greek charaSters. Thofe marked 4 are called, by M. 
Lyonet, dividing mufcles, on account of their fitua- 
ion. 

' The caterpillar was prepared for diffection by being 
emptied, and the mufcles, nerves, &c. freed from the 
fat in the manner formerly directed: after which the 
following obfervations were made. 

The mufcle A in the firft ring is double; the ante- 
rior one being thick at top, and being apparently di- 
vided into different mufcles on the upper fide, but 
without any appearance of this kind on the under 
fide. One infertion is at the fkin of the neck towards 
the head ; the other is a little above ; and that of the 
fecond mufcle A is a little below the firft {piraculum, 
near which they are fixed to the fkin. 
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6 of the firft ring, to the circumflex fcale of the bafe 
of the lower lip. It communicates with the mufcle 
¢ of the fecond ring, after having pafled uader fome 
of the arteries, and introduced itfelf below the 
mufcle 4. 

The mufcle 4 is fo tender, that it is fearce poffible 
to open the belly of the -caterpillar without breaking 
it. it is fometimes double, and fometimes triple. — 
Anteriorly it is fixed to the pofterior edge of the 
fide of the parietal {cale, the lower fixture being at the 
middle of the ring near the inferior line. 

There are three mufcles marked ¢; the firft affixed 
at one extremity near the lower edge of the upper 
part of the parietal fcale; the other end divides itfelf 
into three or four tails, fixed to the fkin of. the ca- 
terpillar under the mufcle s. The anterior part of 
the fecond is fixed near the firft; the anterior part 
of the third a little under the firft and fecond, at the 
{kin of the neck under the mufcle A. Thefe two lait 
pafling over the cavity of the firft pair of limbs, are 
fixed by feveral tails to the edge oppofite to this ca- 
vity. In this fubjeCt there are two mufcles marked 
s, but fometimes there is only one anteriorly ; they 
are fixed to the lower edge of the parictal fcale, the 
other ends being inferted in the firft fold of the fkin 
of the neck on the belly-fide. Fig. 50. beft repre- 
fents the mufcles g and 45; as in that figure they, 
do not appear injured by any unnatural connection. 

In the fecond and four following rings we dif- 
cern two large dorfal mufcles A and B. In the 7th, 
oth, and icth rings are three, A, B, and C; in 
the 11th are four, A, B, C, and D; and in the an- 
terior part of the 12th ring are five, A, B,C, D, 
and E. All thefe ranges of mufcles, however, as 
well as the gaftric mufcles a, 6, ¢, d, appear at firft 
fight only as a fingle mufcle, running nearly the whole 
length of the caterpillar ; but when this is detached 
from the animal, it is found to confift of fo many di- 
ftiné&t mufcles, each confifting only of the length of 
one of the rings, their extremities being fixed to the 
divifion of each ring, excepting the middle nrufcle a, 
which, at-the 6th, 7th, 8th, and goth rings, has its 
infertions rather beyond the divifion. Each row of 
mufcles appears as one, becaufe they are clofely con- 
neGed at top by fome of the fibres which pafs from 
one ring to the other. 

The mufcles A, which are 12 in number, gradu. 
ally diminifh in breadth to the lower part of the laft 
ring: at the 8th and three following divifions they 
communicate with the mufcles B, and at the 11th 
with D. Inthe lower part of the lait ring, A is 
much broader than it was in the preceding ring ; one 
extremity of it is contracted, and communicates with 
B; the lower infertion being at the membrane I, 
which is the exterior fkin of the fecal bag. The 
mufcles A and B, on the lower part of the laft ring, 
cannot be feen until a large mufcle is removed, which 
on one fide is fixed to the fubdivifion of the ring and 
on the other to the fecal bag. 

The right mufcles B, which are alfo 12 in num- 
ber, begin at the fecond-ring, and grow larger from 
thence to the feventh. Vhey are ufually narrower 
from thence to the 12th; the deficiency in width be- 
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it from the 7th to the fubdivifion of the 12th ring, 
The mufcles B and C communicate laterally with 
the 8th, 11th, and 12th divifions. C is wanting at 
the fubdivifion of the 12th; its place being here 
fupplied by B, which becomes broader at this part. 

The firft of the thfee floating mufcles V originates 
at the firft ring, from whence it introduces itfelf un- 
der N, where it is fixed, and then fubdivides, and 
hides itfelf under other parts. The fecond begins at 
the fecond divifion, being fixed to the anterior extre- 
mity B of the fecond ring ; from thence dire€ting it- 
felf towards the ftomach ; and, after communicating 
with the cafe of the corpus craffum, it divides, and 
{preads into eight mufcles which run along the belly. 
The third begins at the third divifion, originating 
partly at the fkin, and partly at the jun@tion of the 
mufcles B of the fecond and third ring. It directs 
itfelf obliquely towards the belly, mecting it near the 
third f{piraculum; and branching from thence, it 
forms the oblique mufcles of fome of the vifcera. 

The thin, long, mufcle °, which is at the fubdivi- 
fion of the laf ring, and covers the anterior\infertion 
of the mufcle (a) where the ring terminates, is fingle. 
It begins at one extremity of the mufcle (c); at the 
fore-part of the ring ruvs along the fubdivifion 
round the belly of the caterpillar, and finifhes, on the 
ether fide, at the extremity of a fimilar mufcle C. 

Fig. 49. fhows the dorfal mufcles of the coflus. 
To view which in an advantageous manner, we mutt 
ufe the following mode of preparation. 

1. All the dorfal mufcles, 35 in number, muft be 
taken out, as well as the feven lateral ones already 
defcribed. 

2. Allthe ftraight mufcles of the belly muit be taken 
away, as well as the mufcular roots (c), and the ends 
ef the gaftric mufcles (c), which are at the third and 
fourth divifions. 

3. At the fecond divifion the mufcle § muft be re- 
moved ; only the extremities being left to fhow where 
it was inferted. 

The parts being thus prepared, we begin at the 
third ring ; where there are found four dorfal mufcles 
C, D, E, and F. The firft. one C, is inferted at 
the third divifion, under the mufcles 4 and «, where 
it communicates by means of fome fibres with the 
mufcle f of the fecond ring ; proceeding from thence 
obliquely towards the intermediate fuperior line, and 
is fixed at. the fourth divifion. As foon as C is re- 
trenched, the mufcle D is feen; which grows wider 
from the anterior extremity: it lies in a contrary di- 
rection to the mufcle C, and is inferted into the third 
and fourth*divifions. The mufcle E lies in the fame 
direction as the mufcle C, but not fo obliquely: the 
lower infertion is at the fourth divifion ; ‘the other at 
the third, immediately under C. The mufcle F is 
nearly parallel to D which joins it; the firft infertion 
is vifible, but the other is hid under the mufcles E and 
G at the fourth divifion. 

In the eight following rings, there are only two 
dorfal. mufcles; and of thefe D is the only one that 
is completely feen. It is very large, and diminifhes 
gradually in breadth from one ring to the other, till 
it comes to the laft, fending off branches in fome 
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places.—E is one of the ftrait mufcles of the back ; Microfeope 


and is inferted under the dividing mufeles ¢, at the di- 
vifions of its own ring. 

On the anterior part of the 12th ring there are 
three dorfal mufcles, D, E, and F. D is fimilar to 
that of the preceding ring, marked alfo D, only that 
it is no more than half the length; terminating at 
the fubdivifion of its own ring. E is of the fame 
length, and differs from the mufcle E of the preced- 
ing ring only in its dire&tion. F is parallel to E, 
and fhorter than it; its anterior end does not reach 
the twelfth divifion. 

On the pofterior part there is only one dorfal 
mufcle, faftened by fome fhort ones to the fubdivi- 
fion of the laft ring, traverfing the mufcles « ; and be- 
ing fixed there as if defigned to itrengthen them, and 
to vary their direétion.—z is a fingle mufcle, of which 
the anterior infertion is vifible, the other end being 
fixed to the bottom of the foot of the laft leg; its 
ufe is to move the foot. The anterior part of the 
mufcle ¢ branches into three or four heads, which 
crofs the fuperior line obliquely, and are fixed to the 
fin a little above it. The other end is faftened to 
the membrane T. 

Fig. 50. and 51. fhow the mufcles of the caterpil- 
lar when it is opened at the back. ‘The preparation 
for this view is to difengage the fat and other extra- 
neous matter, as before directed. 

The firft ring has only two gaftric mufcles (c) and 
(d): the former is broad, and has three or four little 
tails: the firfl fixture is at the bafe of the lower lip, 
from whence it defcends obliquely, and is fixed be- 
tween the inferior and lateral line. The {mall mufcle 
(d) is faftened on one fide to the firft {piraculum 3 on 
the other, a little lower, to the intermediate inferior 
and lateral line; and feems to be an antagonift to 
the mufcle P, which opens the fpiracula., The po- 
fterior fixture of » is under the mufcle C, near the 
fkin of the neck: g is fixed a little on the other fide 
of C, at the middle of the ring. 

In the fecond ring there are three gaftric mufcles, 
g, 4, andis g and / are fixed at the folds which ter- 
minate the ring; but only the anterior part of 7 is 
fixed there. The mufcle 4 is triple, and in one of the 
divifions feparated into two parts; that marked 
comes nearer the inferior line, and is fixed a little be- 
yond the middle of the ring, where the correfpond- 
ing mufcle of the oppofite fide is forked to receive it. 

In the third ring, the mufcle 4, which was triple 
in the foregoing ring, is only double here, that part 
which is neareit the inferior line being broadeft: it 
has three tails, of which only two are vifible in the 
figure. It is exactly fimilar to that of the preceding 
ring ; and is croffed in the fame manner by the mufcle 
from the oppofite fide of the ring. 

Throughout the eight following rings, the mufcle 
f which runs through them all is very broad and 
{trong. The anterior part of it is fixed at the inter- 
mediate inferior line, on the fold of the firft divifion 
of the ring: the other part is fixed beyond the lower 
divifion ; with this difference, that at the toth and 
ith rings it is fixed at the laft fold of its ring; 
whereas, in the others it paffes over that ring, and is 
inferted into the fkin of the following one. In all 
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thefe, the firft extremity of the mufcle g is faftened 
to the fold which feparates the ring from the pre- 
eeding one, and is parallel to f, and placed at the 
fide of it.. The fix firft mufcles marked g, are fork- 
ed; that of the fourth ring being more fo than the 
reft, nor does it unite till near its anterior infertion. 
The longeft tail lays hold of the following, and is 
inferted: near the inferior line; the other inferts itfelf 
near the fame line, at about the middle of its own 
ring. The two laft do not branch out; but termi- 
nate at the divifions, without reaching the follow- 
ing ring. The mufcle 4, placed at the fide of f, has 
nearly the fame direction, and finifhes at the folds of 
the ring. 

The anterior part of the 12th ring has only one 
gaftric mufcle, marked e: it is placed on the, inter- 
mediate inferior line; and is inferted at the folds of 
the upper divifion, and at the fubdivifion of this 
ring. The lower part has a larger mufcle marked 
¢, with feveral divifions; one placed under 4, with 
one extremity fixed near the lateral line, at the 
fubdivifion of its ring; the other to the fecal bag, 
a little lower than the mufcle 4. 

In fig. 51. all the gaftric mufcles defcribed in fig. 
50. difappear, as well as thofe lateral and dorfal 
ones of which the letters are not to be found in 
this figure. 

In the firft ring are the gaftric mufcles, e, f, g, 
which are beft feen here: the firft is narrow and long, 
pafling under and crofling f: one of its infertions is 
at the lewer line, the other at the lateral, between 
the fpiraculum and neck: fis fhort, broad, and near- 
ly ftraight, placed along the intermediate line ; but be- 
tween it and the lateral it pafles under ¢, and is fixed 
to the fold of the fkin which goes from the one bag 
to the other; the lower infertion is near the fecond 
divifion. There are fometimes three mufcles of thofe 
marked ¢, and fometimes four: the lower parts of 
them are fixed about the middle of the ring, and the 
anterior parts at the fold of the fkin near the neck. 
The mufcles i and 4 are fixed to the fame fold; the 
other end of 4 being xed under the mufcle 4, near 
the fpiraculum. Above the upper end of f, a muf- 
cular body, g, may be feen. It is formed by the fe- 
paration of two floating mufcles. 

The feeond ring has fix gaftric mufcles, &, /, m, n, 
»,p. ‘The firft is a large oblique mufcle, with three 
or four divifions placed at the anterior part of the 
ring: the head is fixed between the inferior line and 
its intermediate one, at the fold of the fecond divi- 
fion; from whence it croffes the inferior line and its 
correfponding mufcle, terminating to the right and 
left of the line. I is a narrow mufcle, whofe head is 
fixed to the fold of the fecond divifion ; the tail of it 
lying: under n, and faftened to the edge of the fkin 
that forms the cavity for the leg. The two mufcles 
marked m have the fame obliquity, and are placed the 
one on the other: the head is inferted in the fkin-un- 
der the mufcle 4, and communicates by a number of 
fibres with the tail of the mufcle y ; the other end is 
fixed to the intermediate inferior line at the fold of 
the third. divifion. The large and broad mufcle a, 
covers the lower edge of the cavity of the limb, and 
the extremity of the tail of 7 It is fixed firft at the 
fan, near the intermediate line, from whence it goes 
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is narrow and bent, and covers the edge of the cavity 
of the leg fora little way; one end terminating there, 
and the other finifhing at the third divifion near m. 
That marked £ is alfo bent: it runs near the anterior 
edge of the cavity of the leg ; one end meets the head 
of o, the other end terminates at a raifed fold near the 
inferior line. There is a triangular mufcle on the fide 
of the lateral mufcle 0, fimilar to that marked g in the 
following ring: in this figure it is entirely concealed 
by the mufcle m.4 

The third ring has no mufcle fimilar to m; that 


_ marked & differs only from that of the fecond ring 


in being. crofled by the oppofite mufcle. Thofe mark- 
ed /,n, 0,p, are fimilar to thofe of the preceding one, 
The mufcle g is triangular; the bafe is faftened to the 
laft fold of the ring; on the lower fide it is fixed to 
the mufcle 0, the top to the {lin at the edge of the 
cavity for the leg. 

The eight following rings have the gaitric mufcles, 
i,k, /, andm. ‘The mufcle z is quite ftraight, and 
placed at fome diftance from the inferior line: it is 
broad at the fourth ring, but diminifhes gradually. in 
breadth to the 11th. In the fourth it is united; but 
divides into two heads, which divaricate in the fol- 
lowing rings. In the fix next rings thefe heads are fixed 
nearly at the fame place with a and f; and in 
the other two it terminates at the fold of the ring. 
The anterior infertion of the firft and laft is at the 
fold where the ring begins: that of the fix others is 
fomewhat lower under the place where the mufcle z 
terminates. ‘The lower part of the oblique mufcle & 
is inferted in the fkin neari; the upper part at the in~ 
termediate inferior mufcle upon the fold which feparates 
the following ring, but is wanting in the rith. The ° 
mufcle / is large, and co-operates. with M: in the 
opening and fhutting the fpiraculum, one of its fix- 
tures is near the intermediate inferior line, at about 
the fame height as 7. ‘The tail terminates a little be- 
low the {piraculum. 

The twelfth ring has only the fingle gaftric mufcle 
d, which is a bundle of fix, feven, or eight mufcles : 
the firft fixture of thefe is at the fubdivifion of the 
ring near the inferior line: one or two crofs this, and 
at the fame time the fimilar mufcles of the oppofite 
fide. Their fixture is at the bottom of the foot; and 
their office is to affift the mufcle a in bringing back 
the foot, and to loofen the claw from what it lays 
hold of. One of the infertions of this mufcle a is 
obferved in this figure near d, the other near the fub- 
divifion of the ring. 

Fig. 52. and 53. fhow the organization of the 
head of the coffus, though in a very imperfeét man- 
ner, as M, Lyonet found it neceflary to employ 
twenty figures to explain it fully. The head is re- 
prefented as it appears when feparated from the fat, 
and difengaged from the neck. HH are the two pal- 
pi. The truncated mufcles D belong to the lower 
lip, and affift in moving it. K fhows the two gan- 
glions of the neck united. II are the two veffels which 
affift in {pinning the filk. L, the efophagus. M, 
the two diffolving veffels. ‘The- Hebrew charaters 


x227 fhow the continuation of the four cephalic ar- 
teries. In fig. 52. the ten abdutor mu(cles of the jaw 
are 
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a & is reprefented a nerve of the firft pair belonging 
to the ganglion of the neck; 6 is a branch of this 
nerve. 

Fig. 54. exhibits the. nerves as feen from the under 
part ; but excepting in two or three nerves, which 
may be eafily ditinguithed, only one of each pair is 
drawn, in order to avoid confufion, The nerves of 
the fir ganglion of the neck are marked by capital 
letters, thofe of the ganglion (a) of the head by Ro- 
man letters; the nerves of the {mall ganglion by Greek 
charafters. Thofe of the frontal ganglion, except 
ene, by numbers. 

The mufcles of the coffus have neither the colour 
nor form of thofe of larger animals. In their natu- 
ral ftate they are foft, and of the confiftence of a jelly. 
Their colour is a greyifh blue, which, with the filver- 
coloured appearance of the pulmonary veffels, form a 
glorious {pectacle. After the caterpillar has been 
foaked for fome time in fpirit of wine, they lofe their 
elafticity and tran{parency, becoming tirm, opaque,and 
white, and the air-veffels totally difappear. The num- 
ber of mufcles m a caterpillar is very great. The 


greateftypart of the head is compofed of them, and 
there is a vaft number about the cefophagus, inte- 
ftines, &c. the fkin is, as it were, lined by different 
beds of them, placed the one under the other, and 
ranged with great fymmetry. M. Lyonet has been 
able to diftinguifh 228 in the head, 1647 in the 
body, and 2066 in the inteftinal tube, making in. all 
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i At firft fight the mufcles might be taken for ten- 
dons, as being of the fame colour, and having nearly 
the fame luftre. They are generally flat, and of an 
equal fize throughout ; the middle feldom differing 
either in colour or fize from either of the extremities. 
if they are feparated, however, by means of very fine 
needles, in a drop of fome fluid, we find them com- 
pofed not only of fibres, membranes, and air-veffels, 
but likewife of nerves; and, from the drops of oil 
that may be feen floating on the fluid, they appear 
alfo to be furnifhed with many unctuous particles. ‘Their 
ends are fixed to the fkin, but the reft of the mufcle 
Is generally free and floating. Several of them branch 
out confiderably ; and the branches fometimes extend 
fo far, that it is not eafy to difcover whether they 
are diftin@ and feparate mufcles or parts of another. 
‘They are moderately ftrong ; and thofe which have 
been foaked in fpirit of wine, when examined by the 
microfcope, are found to be covered with a membrane 
which may be feparated from them; and they appear 
then to confift of feveral parallel bands lying longi- 
tudinally along the mufcle, which, when divided by 
means of fine needles, appear to be compofed of ftill 
{maller bundles of fibres lying in the fame direétion ; 
which, when examined by a powerful magnifier, and 
in a favourable light, appear twifted like a fmall cord. 
The mufcular fibres of the fpider, which are much 
larger than thofe of the caterpillar, confilt of two dif- 
ferent fubftances, one foft and the other hard; the 
latter being twifted round the former fpirally, and 
thus giving it the twifted appearance juft mentioned. 

There is nothing in the caterpillar fimilar to the 
brain in man. We find indeed in the head of this 
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infe& a part from which all the nerves feem to pro- M«rofcope) 


ceed; but this part is entirely unprotected, and fo 
{mall, that it does not occupy one fifth part of the 
head: the furface is fmooth, and has neither lobes 
nor any anfraétuofity like the human brain. But if 
we call this a brain in the caterpillar, we muft fay 
that it has ¢hirteen: for there are twelve other fuch 
parts following each other in a ftraight line, all of 
them of the fame fubftance with that in the head, and 
nearly of the fame fize ; and from) them, as well as 
from that in the head, the nerves are diftributed thro’ 
the body. 

The fpinal marrow in the coffus goes along the 
belly; is very fmall, forking out at intervals, nearly 
of the fame thicknefs throughout, except at the gan- 
glions, and is not inclofed in any cafe. It is by no 
means fo tender as in man; but has a great degree 
of tenacity, and does not break without a confide: 
rable degree of tenfion. The fubitance of the gan- 
glions differs from that of the fpinal marrow, as no 
veflels can be difcovered in the latter; but the for- 
mer are full of very delicate ones. ‘There are 04 
principal nerves, which divide into innumerable rami- 
fications, 

The coffus has two large tracheal arteries, creeping 
under the fkin clofe to the fpiracula; one at the right 
and the other at the left fide of the infe&, each of 
them communicating with the air by means of nine 
{piracula. They are nearly as long as the whole ca- 
terpillar; beginning at the firft {piraculum, and ex- 
tending fomewhat farther than the laft ; fome branch- 
es alfo extending quite to the extremity of the body. 
Round each fpiraculum the trachea pufhes forth a 
great number of branches, which are again divided 
into fmaller ones, and thefe further fubdivide and 
{pread through the whole body of the caterpillar. The 
tracheal artery, with all its numerous ramifications, 
are open elaftic veffels, which may be preffed clofe to- 
gether, or drawn out confiderably, but return immes 
diately to their ufual fize when the tenfion ceafes. 
They are naturally of a filver colour, and make a 
beautiful appearance. ‘This veffel, with its principal 
branches, is compofed of three coats, which may be 
feparated from one another, The outmolt is a thick 
membrane furnifhed with a great variety of fibres, 
which defcribe a vaft number of circles round it, com- 
municating with each other by numerous fhoots. The 
fecond is very thin and tranfparent, without any par- 
ticular veffel being diftinguifhable in it. The third is 
eompofed of fealy threads, generally of a {piral form $ 
and fo near each other as f{carcely to leave any inter. 
val. They are curioufly united with the membrane 


which occupies the intervals ; and form a tube which 


is always open, notwithftanding the flexure of the 
veffel. ‘There are alfo many other peculiarities in its 
ftru&ure. The principal tracheal veffels divide into 
1326 different branches. 

The heart of the coflus is very different from that of 
larger animals, being almoft as long as the animal it- 
felf. It lies immediately under the fkin at the top of 
the back, entering the head, and terminating near the 
raouth. Towards the laft rings of the body it is large 
and capacious, diminifhing very much as it approaches 
the head, from the fourth to the twelfth divifion. On 
both fides, at each divifion, it has an appendage, which 
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growing narrower as it approaches the lateral line, it 
forms a number of irregular lozenge-fhaped bodies.— 
This tube, however, feems to perform none of the 


funétions of the heart in larger animals, as we find no 


veflel opening into it which anfwers either to the aorta 
or vena cava. It is called the heart, becaufe it is ge- 
nerally filled with a kind of lymph, which naturalilts 
have fuppofed to be the blood of the caterpillar ; and 
becaufe in all caterpillars which have a tranfparent 
fin, we may perceive alternate regular contractions 
and dilatations along the fuperior line, beginning at the 
eleventh ring, and proceeding from ring to ring, from 
the fourth ; whence this veffel is thought to be a itring 
or row of hearts. ‘There are two white oblong bodies 
which join the heart near the eighth divifion ; and 
thefe have been called reniform bodies, from their ha- 
ving fomrewhat of the fhape of a kidney. 

The moft confiderable part of the whole caterpillar 
with regard to bulk is the corpus craflum. It is the 
firit and only fubftance that is feen on opening it. It 
forms a kind of fheath which envelopes and covers all 
the entrails, and, introducing itfelf into the head, en- 
ters all the mufcles of the body, filling the greateft 
part of the empty {paces in the caterpillar. It very 
much refembles the configuration of the human brain, 
and is of a milk-white colour. 

The oefophagus defcends from the bottom of the 
mouth to about the fourth divifion. ‘The fore-part, 
which is in the head, is flefhy, narrow, and fixed by 
different mufcles to the cruftaceous parts of it; the 
lower part, which paffes into the body, is wider, and 
forms a kind of membranaceous bag, covered with 
very fimall mufcles ; near the ftomach it is narrower, 
and, as it were, confined by a ftrong nerve fixed to it 
at diftant intervals. The ventricle begins a little above 
the fourth divifion, where the oefophagus ends, and 
finifhes at the tenth. It is about feven times as long 
as broad ; and the anterior part, which is broadett, is 
geverally folded. Thefe folds diminifh with the bulk 
as it approaches the inteftines ;. the furface is covered 
awith a great number of aerial veffels, and opens into a 
tube, which M. Lyonet calls the large inteftine.— 
There are three of thefe large tubes, each of which 
differs fo much from the reft, as to require a particular 
name to diftinguifh it from them. 

The two veilels from which the coffus fpins its filk 
are often above three inches long, and are diftinguifh- 
ed into three parts; the anterior, intermediate, and 
pofterior. It has likewife two other veffels, which are 
fuppofed to prepare and’ contain the liquor for dif- 
folving the wood on which it feeds. 

Fig. 55. thews the wing of an earwig magnified ; 
a reprefents it fof the natural fize. “he wings of this 
infeét are fo artificially folded up under fhort cafes, 
that few people imagine they have any. Indeed, they 
very rarely make ufe of their wings. ‘The cafes under 
which they are concealed are not more than a fixth part 
of the fize of one wing, though a {mall part of the 
wing may be difcovered, on a careful infpection, pro- 
jeting from under them. The upper part of the wing 
1s cruitaceous and opaque, but the under part is beau- 
tifully tranfparent. In putting up their wings, they 
firft fold back the parts AB, and then fhut up the 
ribs like a fan; the-ftrong mufcles ufed for this purpofe 
being feen at the upper part of the figure. Some of 
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the ribs are extended from the centre to the outer edges Microfcope 


others only from the edge about half way: but they 


are all united by a kind of band, at a {mall but equal - 


diftance from the edge; the whole evidently contrived 
to ftrengthen the wing, and facilitate its various mo- 
tions. 
ance in itsthree different ftates. De Geer afferts, that 


the female hatches eggs like a hen, and broods over’ 


her young ones as a hen does. 

Fig. 56. reprefents a,wing of the Hemerobius perla 
magnified. It is an infect which feldom lives more 
than two or three days.—'l'he wings are nearly of 
a length, and exactly fimilar to one another. ‘Lhey 
are compofed of fine delicate nerves, regularly and 
elegantiy difpofed as in the figure, beautifully a- 
dorned with hairs, and lightly tinged with green. 
The body is of a fine green colour ; and its eyes ap- 
pear like two burnifhed beads of gold, whence it has 
obtained the name of golden eye. This infect lays 
its eggs on the leaves of the plum or the rofe tree ; the 
eggs are ot a white colour, and each of them fixed to 
a little pedicle or foot-ftalk, by which means they 
ftand off a little from the leaf, appearing like the fruc- 
tification of fome of the moffes. The larva proceed- 
ing from thefe eggs refembles that of the coccinella or 
lady-cow, but is much more handfome. Like that, it 
feeds upon aphides or pucerons, fucking their blood, 
and forming itfelf a cafe with their dried bodies ; in 
which it changes into the pupa ftate, from whence 
they afterwards emerge in the form of a fly. 

Fig. E, F, I, reprefent the duit of a moth’s wing 
magnified. This is of different figures in different 
moths. The natural fize of thefe {mall plumes is re- 
prefented at H. 

Fig. 57. fhows a part of the cornea of the hbellula 
magnified. In fome pofitions of the light, the fides 
of the hexagons appear of a fine gold colour, and di- 
vided by three parallel lines. ‘The natural fize of the 
part magnified is fhown atv). 

Fig. 58. fhows the part ¢ of a lobfter’s cornea mag- 
nified. 

Fig. 59. thows one of the arms or horns of the lepas 


antifera, or barnacle, magnified ; its natural fize being ¢ 


reprefented at d, Each horn confilts of feveral joints, 
and each joint is furnifhed on the concave fide of the 
arm with long hairs.“; When viewed in the microfcope, 
the arms appear rather opaque ; but they may be ren- 
dered tranfparent, and become a moft beautiful object, 
by extracting out of the .interior cavity a bundle of 


longitudinal bbres, which runs the whole length of the — 


arm. Mr Needham thinks that the motion and ufe of 
thefe arms may illuftrate the nature of the rotatory mo- 
tion in the wheel-animal. In the midft of the arms is 
an hollow trunk, confilling of a jointed hairy tube, 
which inclofes a long round tongue that can be pufh- 
ed occafionally out of the tube or fheath, and retraét- 
ed occafionally. The mouth of the animal confifts of 
fix laming, which go off with a bend, indented like a 
faw on the convex edge, and by their circular difpofi- 
tion are fo ranged, that the teeth, in the alternate ele- 
vation’and depreffion of each plate, act againft what- 
ever comes between them. ‘The plates are placed to- 
gether in fuch a manner, that to the naked eye they 
form an aperture not much unlike the mouth of a 
contracted purfe. 
Fig. 60, fhows the apparatus of the Zadanus or pret 
Ya 


Uhe infeé& itfelf differs very little in appear-- 
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*Microfcope fly, by which it pierces the fkin of horfes and oxen, in 


Midas. 


order to fuck thejr blood. The whole is contained in a 
flefhy cafe, not expreffed in the figure.- The feelers aa 


-are of a {pongy texture and grey colour, covered 


with fhort hairs. They are united to the head by a 
fmall joint of the fame fubftance. They defend the 
other parts of the apparatus, being laid upon it fide 
by fide whenever the animal ftings, and thus preferve 
it from external injury. The wound is made by the 
two lancets 66 and B, which are of a delicate ftruture, 
but very fharp, formed like the diffeGing knife of an 
anatomift, growing gradually thicker to the back.— 
The two inftruments cc and C, appear as if intended 
to enlarge the wound, by irritating the parts round it; 
for which they are jagged or toothed. They may alfo 


erve, from their hard and horny texture, to defend the 
tube e E, which is of a fofter ‘nature, and tubular, to 
-admit the blood, and convey it to the ftomach. This 


part is totally inclofed in a line d D, which entirely 
covers it. Thefe parts are drawn feparately at B, C, 


D, E. De Geer obferves, that only the females fuck 
‘the blood of animals; and Reaumur informs us, that 


having made one, that had fucked its fill, difgorge it- 
felf, the blood it threw up appeared to him to be more 


‘than the whole body of the infe& could have contain- 
-ed: The natural fize of this apparatus is fhown at f. 


Fig. 61. fhowa a bit of the fkin of a lump-fith ( Cy- 
clopterus) magnified. Whena good f{pecimen of this can 
be procured, it forms a moft beautiful objet. The 
tubercles exhibited in the figure probably fecrete an 
un€tuous juice. 

Fig. 62. thows the fcale of a fea-perch found on the 
Englifh coaft; the natural fize is exhibited at 4. 

Fig. 63. is the fcale of an haddock. magnified ; its 


®atural fize as within the circle. 


Fig. 64. the fcale ofa parrot fith from the Weft 
Indies magnified ; / the natural fize of it. 

Fig. 65. the fcale of a kind of perch in the Weft 
Indies magnified ; & the natural fize of the {cale. 

Fig. 66. part of the fkin of a fole fith, as viewed 
through an opaque microfcope ; the magnified part, 
in its real fize, fhown at /, 

The feales of fifhes afford a great variety of beauti- 
ful objets for the microfcope. Some are long ; others 
round, fquare, &c. varying confiderably not only in 
different fifhes, but even in different parts of the fame 
fith. Leeuwenhoeck {uppofed them to eonfift of an 
infinite number of {mall {caies or ftrata, of which thofe 
next to the body of the fish are the largeft. When 
viewed by the microfcope, we find fome of them or- 
namented with a prodigious number of concentric 
flutings, too near each other, and too fine to be eafily 
enumerated. Thefe flutings are frequently traverfed 
by others diverging from the centre of the f{cale, and 
generally proceeding from thence in a ftraight line to 
the circumference. 

For a more full information concerning thefe and 
other microfcopical obje@ts, the reader may confult 
Mr Adams’s E/fays on the Microfcope, who has made the 
moft valuable colleétion that has yet appeared on the 


fubjedt. See alfo the articles ANimatcuce, CRYsTAL- 


LizATION, PoLyre, PLants, and Weop, in the pre- 


fent Work. 


MIDAS (fab. hift.), a famous king of Phrygia, 
who having received Bacchus with great magnificence, 
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that god, out of gratitude, offered to grant him what- 
ever he fhould afk. Midas defired that every thing he 
touched fhould be changed into gold. Bacchus con- 
fented; and Midas, with extreme pleafure, everywhere 
found the effects of his touch. But he had foon rea- 
fon to repent of his folly: for wanting to eat and 
drink, the aliments no fooner entered his mouth than 
they were changed into gold. This obliged him to 
have recourfe to Bacchus again, to befeech him to re- 
{tore him to his former ftate; on which the god ordered 
him to bathe in the river PaGtolus, which from thence 
forward had golden fands. Some time after, being 
chofen judge- between Pan and Apollo, he gave an- 
other inftance of his folly and bad tatte, in preferring 
Pan’s mufic to Apollo’s; on which the latter being 
enraged, gave him a pair of affes ears. This Midas 
attempted to conceal from the knowledge of his fub- 
jects: but one of his fervants faw the length of his 
ears, and being unable to keep the fecret, yet afraid to 
reveal it from apprehenfion of the king’s refentment, he 
opened a hole in the earth, and after he had whifpered 
there that Midas had the ears of an afs, he covered the 
place as before, as if he had buried his words in the 
ground. On that place, as the poets mention, grew a 
numbes of reeds, which when agitated by the wind 
uttered the fame found that had been buried beneath,,. 
and publifhed to the world that Midas had tlre ears of 
an afs. Some explain the fable of the ears of Midas, 
by the fuppofition that he kept anumber of informers 
and {pies, who were continually employed in gather- 
ing every feditious word that might drop from the. 
mouths of his fubjeéts. Midas, according to Strabo, 
died of drinking bull’s hot blood. ‘This he did, as 
Plutarch mentions, to free himfelf from the numerous: 
ill dreams which continually tormented him. Midas, 
according to fome, was fon of Cybele. He built a 
town which he called Ancyre. 

Minas, Ear-/hell, the {mooth ovato-oblong bucci- 
num, with an oblong and very narrow mouth. It con- 
fifts of fix volutions, but the lower one alone makes up 
almoft the whole fhell. 

MID-ueaven, the point of the ecliptic that culmi# 
nates, or in which it cuts the meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG, one of the Friendly Iflands im 
the South Sea. This ifland was firft difcovered by 
Tafman, a Dutch navigator, in January 1742-3; and 
is called by the natives La-Oo-whe: it is about 16 
miles from north to fouth, and in the wideft part about 
8 miles from eaft to weft. The {kirts are chiefly laid 
out in plantations, the fouth-weft and north-wett fides 
efpecially. The interior parts are but little cultiva- 
ted, though very capable of it: but this negle@ adds 
greatly to the beauty of the ifland; for here are agree- 
ably difperfed groves of cocoa-nuts and other trees, 
lawns covered with thick grafs, here and there planta- 
tions and paths leading to every part of the ifland, in 
fuch beautiful diforder, as greatly to enliven the pro- 
{fpect. The hills are low; the air is delightful; but 
unfortunately water is. denied to this charming fpot. 
Yams, with other roots, bananas, and bread-fruit, are 
the principle articles of food ; but the latter appeared 
to be fearce. Here is the pepper-tree, or ava-ava, 
with which they make an intoxicating liquor, in the 
fame difgufting manner as is practifed in the Society 
Iflands. Here are feveral odoviferous trees and thtubs, 
& pars 
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particularly a fpecies of the lemon tribe ; and the bo- 
tanical gentlemen met with various new fpecies of 
plants. Here alfo‘are a few hogs and fowls. 

There are no towns or villages ; moit of the houfes 
are built in plantations, which are laid out in different 
parts, with no other order than what convenience re- 
quires. ‘They are neatly conftruéted, but are lefs 
roomy and convenient than thofe in the Society Ifles. 
The floors are a little raifed, and covered with thick 
ftrong mats. 'The fame fort of matting ferves to inclofe 
them on the windward fide, the others being open. 
They have little areas before moft of them, which are 
planted round with trees or ornamental thrubs, whofe 
fragrance perfumes the air. "Their houfehold furniture 
confilts of a few wooden platters, cocoa-nut fhells, and 
pillows made of wood, and fhaped like four-footed 
flools or forms: their common clothing, with the ad- 
dition of a mat, ferves them for bedding. 

The natives are of a clear mahogany er chefnut 
brown, with black hair, in fhort frizzled curls, which 
feems to be burnt at the tips; their beards are cut or 
fhaven. The general ftature of the men is equal to 
our middle fize, from five feet three to five feet ten 
inches ; the proportions of the body are very fine, and 
the contours of the limbs extremely elegant, though 
fomething more mufcular than at Otaheite, which 
may be owing to a greater and more conftant exertion 
of flrength in their agriculture and domeflic economy: 
Their features are extremely mild and pleafing; and 
differ from the old Otaheitian faces in being more ob- 
long than round, the nofe fharper, and the lips rather 
thinner. The women are, in general, a few inches 
fhorter than the men, but not fo {mall as the lower 
clafs of women at the Society Iflands. The practice 
of puncturing the fkin, and blacking it, which is 
called tattowing, is in full force among the men here, 
for their belly and loins are very ftrongly marked in 
configurations more compounded than thofe at Ota- 
heite. The tendereft parts of the body were not free 
from thefe punctures; the application of which, befides 
being very painful, muft be extremely dangerous on 
glandulous extremities, 

The men in general go almoft naked, having only 
a {mall piece of cloth round the loins, but fome wrapt 
it in great abundance round them from their wait: 
this cloth is manufactured much like that at Ota- 
heite, but overfpread with a ftrong glue, which makes 
it ftiff, and fit to refift the wet. The women are 
likewife covered from the waift downwards: they often 
have loofe necklaces, confifting of feveral ftrings of 
{mall fhells, feeds, teeth of fithes;. and in the middle 
of all, the round operculum, or cover of a fhell as large 
asa crown-piece. The men frequently wear a ftring 
round their necks, from which a mother-of-pearl fheil 
hangs down on the breaft; both the ears of the wo- 
men were perforated with two holes, and a cylinder 
cut out of tortoife-fhell or bone was flruck through 
both the holes. ‘The moft remarkable circumftance 
obferved of this people was, that moft of them wanted 
the little finger on one, and fometimes on both hands: 
the difference of fex or age did not exempt them from 
this amputation ; for even among the few children 
that were feen running about naked, the greater part 

had already fuffered fuch lofs. This circumftance was 
obferved by 'Tafman. Another fingularity which was 
ebferved to be very general among thefe people, was 
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a round {pot on each cheek-bone, which. appeated to. Middlé- 


have been burnt or bliftered. On fome it feemed to 
have been :recently made, on others it was covered 
with fcurf, and many had only a flight mark of its 
former exifftence : how, or for what purpofe it was 
made, couldl not be learnt. The women here, in ge. 
neral, were referved; and turned, with. difguft, from 
the immodeft behaviour of ungovernable feamen: there 
were not, however, wanting fome who appeared to be 
of eafy virtue, and invited their lovers with lafcivious 
geftures. "The language fpoken here is foft, and not 
unpleafing ;; and whatever they faid was fpoken in a 
kind of finging tone. Omai and Mahine, who were 
both paflengers on board the fhip, at firft declared that 
the languagre was totally new and unintelligible to 
them ; howrever, the affinity of feveral words being 
pointed out:, they foon caught the particular modifica- 
tion of this; diale&, and converfed much better with 
the natives ‘than any on board the fhips could have 
done, after ia long intercourfe. They have the neat- 
eft ornamemts imaginable, confifting of a number of 
little flat ftiicks, about five inches long, of a yellow 
wood like lbox, firmly and elegantly connested toge- 
ther at the Ibottom by a tiffue of the fibres of cocoa- 
nut, fome of which were of their natural colour, and 
others dyed. black ; the fame fibres were likewife ufed 
in the makiing of bafkets, the tafte of which was 
ly elegant, 
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actnefs, and the whole furface receives a very curious 
polith. Their paddles have fhort. broad blades, fome- 
thing like thofe at Otaheitee, but more neatly. wrought 
and of better wood. 

‘They keeyp their dead above ground, after the man- 
ner of the. Siociety Iflands ; as a corpfe was feen de- 
pofited on a low hut. 


Here were feen feveral men and women affli€ed ¢ 


with leprous; difeafes, in fome of whom the diforder 


had rilen to ca high degree of virulence; one man in . 
pare 


burg. 


MP 


Middfelam particular had his back and fhoulders covered with a 


large cancerous ulcer, which was perfectly livid with- 


dl 
Middleton. + and of a bright yellow all round the edges. A 


woman w 8 likewife unfortunate enough to have her 
face deftroyed by it in the moft fhocking manner ; 
there was only a hole left in the place of her nofe ; 
her cheek was {welled up, and continually oozing out 
a purulent matter; and her eyes feemed ready to fall 
out of her head, being bloody and fore: though thefe 
were fome of the moft miferable objeéts that could 
poflibly be feen, yet they feemed to be quite uncon- 
cerned about their misfortunes, and traded as brifkly 
as any of the reft. 

MIDDLELAM, a town in the north-riding of 
Yorkshire, fituated on the river Ure, 255 miles from 
London. It had once a caftle, where was born Ed- 
ward prince of Wales, only fon of Richard IIL; and 
is noted for a woollen manufaétory and frequent horfe- 
races. Its market ison Monday; and fairs Nov. 6. 
and 7. The town ftands on arifing ground; and the 
cattle, which was on the fouth fide, was formerly 
moated round by the help of a {pring conveyed in 
pipes from the higher grounds, ‘Uhe church of Mid- 
jam is extra-parochial. . 

MIDDLESEX, a county of England, which de- 
rives its name from its fituation amidit the three king- 
doms of the Eaft, Weft, and South Saxons. It is 
bounded on the north by Hertfordfhire ; on the fouth 
by the river Thames, which divides it from Surry; on 
the weft by the river Colne, which feparates it from 
Buckinghamfhire ; and on the eaft by the river Lea, 
‘which divides it from Effex. It extends about 23 
miles in length, but hardly 14.in breadth, and is not 
more than 115 in circumference ; but as it compre- 
herds the two vatt cities of London and Weftminfter, 
which are fituated in the fouth-eaft part of the coun- 
ty, it is by far the wealthieft and moft populous 
county in England. It is divided into 602 liberties, 
containing 200 parifhes, befides a vaft number of cha- 
pels of eafe, and 5 maket-towns, exclufive of the cities 
of London and Weftminfter. The air is very pleafant 
and healthy, to which a fine gravelly foil does not'a 
little contribute. The foil produces plenty of corn, 
and the county abounds with fertile meadows and 
gardeners grounds. In a word, the greater part of the 
county is fo prodigioufly aflifted by the rich compott 
from London, that the whole of the cultivated part 
may be confidered as a garden. The natural produc- 
tions are cattle, corn, and fruit ; but its manufactures 
are too many to be enumerated here, there being 
hardly a fingle manufa&ture practifed in Great Britain 
but what is alfo eftablifhed in this county.—Though 
London is the chief city, Brentford is the county- 
town where the members of parliament are elected. 

MIDDLETON (Dr Conyers), a very celebrated 
Englifh divine,, the fon of a clergyman in Yorkthire, 
was born at Richmond in 1683. He diftinguifhed 
himfelf, while fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge, 
by his controverfy with Dr Bentley his matter, re- 
lating to fome mercenary conduét of the latter in that 
fiation. He afterwards had a controverfy with the 
whole body of phyficians, on the dignity of the medi- 
~ gal profeffion ; concerning which he publifhed De me- 
dicorum apud veteres Romanos degeatium conditione di/- 
fertatio 3 qua, contra viros celeberrimos Facobum Sponium 
et Richardum Meadium, fervilem atque ignobilem eam fuiffe, 
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oftenditur : 
fentment and many pamphlets appeared. Hitherto he 
had ftood well with his clerical brethren; but he drew 
the refentment of the church on him in 1729, by wri- 
ting “ A letter from Rome, fhowing an exact confor- 
mity between popery and paganifm,” &c.; as this 
letter, though politely written, yet attacked Popifh 


miracles with a gaiety that appeared dangerous to the 


caufe of miracles in general. Nor were his Objections 
to Dr Waterland’s manner of vindicating Scripture 
againit Tindal’s *¢ Chriftianity as old as the Creation,” 
looked on in a more favourable point of view. In 
1741, came out his great work, ‘lhe hiftory of the life 
of M. Tullius Cicero,’’ 2 vols 4to ; which is indeed a 
fine performance, and will probably be read as long as 


talte and polite literature fubfift among us: the author 


has neverthelefs fallen into the common error of bio- 
graphers, who often give panegyrics inflead of hi- 
ftory. In 1748, he publifhed, “ A free inquiry into 
the miraculous powers which are fuppofed to have 
fubfifted in the Chrittian church from the earlieft ages, 
through feveral fucceffive centuries.”” He was now 
attacked from all quarters; but before he took any 
notice of his antagonifts, he fupplied them with au- 
other fubject in “ An examination of the lord pifhop 
of London’s difcourfes concerning the ufe and extent 
of prophecy,” &c. Thus Dr Middleton continued te 
difplay talents and learning, which were highly efteem- 
ed'by men of a free turn of mind, but by no means in 
a. method calculated to invite promotion in the cleri- 
cal line. He was in 1723 chofen principal librarian 
of the public library at Cambridge; and if he rofe 
not to dignities in the church, he was in. eafy circum- 
ftances, which permitted him to affert a dignity of 
mind often forgotten in the career of preferment. He 
died in 1750, at Hilderfham in Cambridgefhire, an 
eftate of his own purchafing ; and in 1752, all his 
works, except the life of Cicero, were collected in 
4 vols, 4to. 

MIDDLEWICH, a town of Chefhire, 167 miles 
from London. It ftands near the conflux of the Croke 
and Dan, where are two falt-water {prings, from which 
are made great quantities of falt, the brine being faid 
to be fo ftrong as to produce a full fourth part fait. 


‘ft isan ancient borough, governed by burgeiles ; and 


its parifh extends into many adjacent townfhips. It 
has a fpacious church. Its market is‘on Tuefdays ; 
and fairs on St James’s-day, July-25. and Holy-Thurf- 
day. By the late inland navigation, it has communi- 
cation with the rivers Merfey, Dee, Ribble, Oufe, 
Trent, Darwent, Severn, Hiumber, Thames, Avon, 
&c. which navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Stafiord, War- 
wick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcelter, &c. The river 
Wheelock, after a courfe of about 12 miles from Mow- 
cop-hill, runs into the Dan a little above this town. 
MIDHURST, a town of Suffex, 52 miles from 
London, has been reprefented in parliament ever fince 
the ath of Edward Il. It is a neat fmall towp, on a 
hill furrounded with others, having the river Arun at 
the bottom; and is a borough by prefcription, go- 
verned by a bailiff, chofen annually by a jury at a 
court-leet of the lord of the manor. ‘Ihe market is 
on Thurfday ; fairs on March 21. and the Thurlday 
after. 
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MIDIAN, or Manian (anc. geog.), a town on 
the fouth fide of Arabia Petrzea; fo called from ene 
of the fons of Abraham by Keturah.—Another Mi 
dian, near the Arnon and A®oplis, in ruins in Jerome’s 
time. With the daughters of thefe Midianites the If 
raelites committed fornication, and were guilty of ido- 
datry.. A branch of the Midianites dwelt on the Ara- 
bian gulph, and were’ called Kenztes ; fome of whom 
turned profelytes, and dwelt with the Iftaelites in the 
land of Canaan. : 

MID-LOTHIAN. See Loruran. 

MIDSHIP-rrame, a name given to that timber, 
er combination of pieces formed into one timber, 
which determines the extreme breadth of the fhip, 
as well as the figure and dimenfion of all’ the inferior 
timbers. 

In the article Sarp-Building, the reader will find a 
full explanation of what is meant by a frame of tim- 
bers. He will alfo perceive the outlines of all the 
principal frames, with their gradual dimenfions, from 
the midfhip-frame delineated in the plane of projection 
annexed to that article. As the parts of which the 
feveral frames are compofed have the fame.relation to 
each other throughout the veffel, and as all the cor- 
refponding pieces, without and within thofe frames, 
are alfo nearly alike, and fixed in the fame manner, it 
will be here fufficient for our purpofe to reprefent the 
principal or midfhip-frame, together with its corre- 
fponding parts, which are as follow:—A, the keel, 
with a the falfe keel beneath it. B, the chocks fixed 
upon the kelfon, to retain the oppofite pieces of the 
riders firmly together. C, one of the beams of the 
orlop. D, one of the lower deck beams; with d the 
beams of the upper deck. E, the hanging-knees, by 
which the beams are attached to the timbers. F, the 
ftandards, which are fixed above the decks to which 
they belong. .G, the clamps, which fuftain the extre- 
mities of the beams. H, the gun-ports of the lower- 
deck ; with 4 the ports of the upper-deck. I,K, L, 
different pieces of thick-/tuff, placed oppofite to the fe- 
veral fearfs or joinings, in the frame of timbers. M, 
the planks of the deck. N, the water-ways. O, the 


planks of the ceiling, between the feveral ranges of 


thick-ftuff. P, the {pirketing. Q, the main-wale, to 
fortify the fhip’s fide oppofite to the lower deck. R, 
the channel-wale, oppofite to the upper deck. S, the 
waift-rail.. T, the ftring, with the moulding. under 
the gun-wale. U, the ftoor-timbers, which are laid 
acrofs the keel and bolted to it. V, the feveral fut- 
tocks ; and W the top-timbers, which are all united 
into one frame. X, the kelfon. 

MIDSHIPMAN, a fort of naval cadet, appointed 
by the’ captain of a fhip of war, to fecond the orders 
of the fuperior officers, and affift in the neceflary bu- 
finefs of the veffel, either aboard or athore. 

The number of midfhipmen, like that of feveral 
other officers, is always in proportion to the fize of the 
Thus a firft-rate man of 
war has 24} and the inferior rates a fuitable number in 
proportion. No perfon can be appoinied licutenant 
without having previoufly ferved two years in the royal 
navy in this capecity, or in that of mate, befides ha- 


. ving been at leail four years in e@ual fervice at fea, 


either in merchant-fhips or in the royal navy. 
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Midfhipman is accordingly the ftation in which a Midhip- 


young volunteer is trained in the feveral exercifes ne- 
ceflary to attain a fufficient knowledge of the machi- 
nery, movements, and military operations of a fhip, to 
qualify him for a fea-officer. 

- On his firft entrance in a fhip of war, every midfhip- 
man has feveral difadvantageous circumftances to en- 
counter. Jhefe are partly occafioned by the nature 
of the fea-fervice ; and partly by the miftaken preju- 
dices of people in general refpeéting naval difcipline, 
and the genius of failors and their officers. No cha- 
racter, in their opinion, is more excellent than that of 
the common failor, whom they generally fuppofe to 
be treated with great feverity by his officers, drawing 
a comparifon between them not very advantageous to 
the latter. The midfhipman ufually comes aboard tine- 
tured with thefe prejudices, efpecially if his education 
has been amongft the higher rank of people; and if 
the officers happen to anfwer his opinion, he conceives 
an early difguft to the fervice, from a very partial and 
incompetent view of its operations. Blinded by thefe 
prepoffeffions, he is thrown off his guard, and very 
{oon furprifed to find, amongft thofe honeft failors, a 
crew of abandoned mifcreants, ripe for any mifchief 
or villany. Perhaps, after a little obfervation, many 
of them will appear to him equally deftitute of gra- 
titude, fhame, or juftice, and only deterred from the 
commiffion ef any crimes by the terror of fevere pu« 
nifhment. He will difcover, that the pernicious ex- 
ample of a few of the vileft in a fhip of war are too 
often apt to poifon the principles of the greateft num- 
ber, efpecially if the reins of difcipline are too much 
relaxed, fo as to fofter that idlenefs and diffipation, 
which engender floth, difeafes, and an utter profligacy 
of manners. If the midfhipman on many occafions is 
obliged to mix with thefe, particularly in the exercifes 
of extending or reducing the fails in the tops, he ought 
refolutely to guard againft this contagion, with which 
the morals of his inferiors may be infeéted. He fhould, 
however, avail himfelf of their knowledge, and acquire 
their expertnefs in managing and fixing. the fails and 
rigging, and never fuffer himfelf to be excelled by an 
inferior. He will probably find a virtue in almoft 
every private failor, which is entirely unknown to 
many of his officers: that virtue is emulation, -which 
is not indeed mentioned amongft their qualities by the 
gentlemen of terra firma, by whom their charaéters are 
often copioufly defcribed with very little judgment. 
There is hardly a common tar who is not envious of 
fuperior {kill in his fellows, and jealous on all occa 


‘fions to be outdone in what he confiders as a branch 


of his duty: nor is he more afraid of the dreadful con- 
fequences of whiftling in a ftorm, than of being ftig- 
matifed with the opprobrious epithet of /ubter. Fors 
tified againft this {candal, by a thorough knowledge 
of his bufinefs, the failor will fometimes fneer in .pri- 
vate at the execution of orders which to him appear 
aukward, improper, or unlike a feaman. Nay, he 
will perhaps be malicious enough to fupprefs his own 
judgment, and, by a punétual obedience to command, 
execute whatever is to be performed in a manner 


which he knows to be improper, in order to expofe 


the perfon commanding to difgrace and ridicule. Little 
filled in the method of the fchools, he confiders the 
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“Midhhip: officer who cons his leffon by rote as very ill qualified 
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man. 


for his ftation, becaufe particular fituations might ren- 


"der it neceflary for the faid officer to affift at putting 


his own ordersim pra@tice. An ignorance in this prac- 
tical knowledge will therefore neceffarily be thought 
an unpardonable deficiency by thofe who are to follow 
his directions. Hence the midshipman who affociates 
with thefe failors in the tops, till he has acquired a 
competent ‘killin the fervice of extending or reducing 
the fails, &c. will be often entertained with a number 
of fcurrilous jefts, at the expence of his f{uperiors. 
Hence alfo he will learn, that a timely application to 
thofe exercifes can only prevent him from appearing 
in the fame defpicable point of view, which mutt cer- 
tainly be a cruel mottification to @ man of the {malleft 
fenfibility. 

If the midthipman is not employed in thefe fervices, 
which are uncoubtedly neceflary to give him a clearer 
idea of the different parts of his occupation, a variety 
of other objects prefent themfelves to his attention. 
‘Without prefuming to diftate the ftudies which are 
moft effential to his improvement, we could wifh to 
recommend fuch as are moft fuitable to the bent of his 
inclination. 
qhich are in the firft rank of fcience, are the mate- 
rials which form the fkilful pilot and the fuperior mat 
finer. The theory of navigation is entirely derived 
from the two former, and all the machinery and moves 
ments of a fhip are founded upon the latter. The ac- 
tion of the wind upon the fails, and the refiftance of 
the water at the ftem, naturally diate an inquiry into 
the property of folids and fluids ; and the ftate of the 
Ship, floating on the water, feems to direct his appli- 
eation to the ftudy of hydroftatics, and the effe€ts of 
gravity. A proficiency in thefe branches of {cience 
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47. HE art of affiting women in the birth of chil- 
dren. It is fuppofed to comprehend alfo the 
management of women both before and after deli- 
very, as well as the treatment of the child in its moft 
éarly ftate. 


Historr of Midwifery. The art of midwifery is cer~ 
tainly almoft coeval with mankind. The firft midwife 
of whom mention is made under that name, affifted at 
the fecond labour of Rachel, the wife of Jacob. | An- 
other midwife is fpoken of in Genefis, at the lying-in 
of Thamar, who was delivered of twins. But the moft 
honourable mention of midwives is that in Exodus, 
when Pharaoh king of Egypt, who had a mind to de- 
flroy the Hebrews, comma.ded the midwives to kill all 
the male children of the Hebrew women; which com- 
mand they difobeyed, and thereby obtained a recom- 
pence from God. 

From all the paffages in Scripture where midwives 
are mentioned, it is plain, that women were the onfy 
practitioners of this art among the Hebrews. Among 
the Greeks alfo women affifted at labours. . Phanarete, 
the mother of Socrates, was a midwife. Plato fpeaks 
at large of midwives, explains their fun@ions, regu- 
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Aftronomy, geometry, and: mechanics, _ 
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will equally enlarge his views, with regard to the ope- Midship. 


rations of naval war, as directed by the efforts of 


powder and the knowledge of projectiles. ‘The moft* 


effe€tual method to excite his application to thofe ftu- 
dies, is, perhaps, by looking round the navy, to ob- 
ferve the charaéters of individuals. .By this inquiry 
he will probably difcover, that the officer who is 
eminently fkilled. in the fciences, will command uni- 
verfal refpet and approbation ; and that whoever is 
{atistied with the defpicable ambition of fhining the 
hero of an aflembly, will be the object of univerfal 
contempt. ‘The attention of the former will be enga- 
ged in thofe ftudies which are highly ufeful to him- 
felf in particular, and to the fervice in general. ‘The 
employ mett of the latter is to acquire thofe fuperii- 
cial accomplifhments that unbend the mind from every 
ufeful fcience, emafculate the judgment, and render 


tlhe hero infinitely more dexterous at. falling into his. 


{tation in the dance than in the line of battle. 

Unlefs the midfhipman has an unconquerable aver- 
fio to the acquifition of thofe qualifications which 
are fo eflential to his improvement, he will very rare- 


ly want opportunities of making a progrefs therein.., 


Every ftep he advances in thofe meritorious employ- 


ments will facilitate his acceffion to the next in order. . 
If the dances, who are his officers or mefs-mates, are’ 


rattliag the dice, roaring bad verfes, hifling on the 
flute, ot {craping difcord from the fiddle, his atten-~ 
tion to more noble ftudies will {weeten the hours of re- 
laxation. He fhould recolle&t, that no example from 


fools ought to influence his condu@, or feduce him. 
from that laudable ambition which his honour and ade - 


vantage are equally concerned to purfue. 


MIDWIFE, one whofe profeffion is to deliver wee- 


menin labour. See.Mipwirery. 


lates their duties, and remarks that they hadat Athens: 
the right of propofing or making marriages. Hippo- 
crates makes mention of midwives, as well as Ari- 


ftotle, Galen, and Actius. This laft even frequently 
quotes a woman called Ajpafia, who was probably a 
midwife. ‘They were called among the Greeks 
Maier or lerp9@em5 that is to fay, mamma, Ox grand 

mamma. , i 
We are ftill better acquainted with the cuftoms of: 
the Romans, and know that they employed women 
only. This may be deduced from the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence alone. We there fee that they 
are women only who are called to affiit perfans in la- 
bour, Befides, Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, fre- 
quently {peaks of midwives and their duties; and 
names two, Sotira and Salpe, who had apparently the 
greateft reputation. Women were alfo employed af- 
ter the fall of the empire ; and it is certain, that, till 
lately, all civilized nations have employed women only 
as midwives. ‘Chis appears even from their names 
in many different languages, which are all feminine. 
There were, however, efpecially in great cities, fur- 
geons who applied themfeives to the art of midwifery, 
and made it their peculiar fludy. They were {ent for 
iD 
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in diffigult cafes, where the midwives found their inca- 
pacity; and then the furgeon. endeavoured to deliver 
‘the woman by having recourfe to inftruments ufeful in 
thofe cafes, as by crotchets, crows-bills, &c.; but as 
‘thefe cafes happened but feldom, women remained 
in poffefion of this bufinefs. It is certain, according 
‘to Aftruc, that Maria Therelia wife of Louis XIV. 
employed women only in her labours; and the example 
of the queen determined the conduct of the princeifes 
and court-ladies, and likewife of the other ladies of 
the city. The fame author tells us, that he has been 
affured, that the epoch of the employment of men- 
midwives goes no farther back than the firft lying-in 
of Madam de la Valiere in 1663. As fhe defired it 
smight be kept a profound fecret, fhe fent for Julian 
‘Clement a furgeon of reputation. Ele was conducted 
-with the greateft fecrecy into an houfe where the lady 
was, with her face covered with a hood; and where it 
4s faid the king was concealed in the curtains of the 
‘bed. The fame furgeon was employed in the fubfe- 
-quent labours of the fame lady ; and as he was very 
fuccefsful with her, men-midwives afterwards came in- 
tto repute, and the princefles made ufe of furgeons on 
fimilar occafions ; and as foon as this became fafhion- 
‘able, the name of acoucheur was invented to fignify 
this clafs of furgeons. Foreign countries foon adopt- 
‘ed the cuftom, and likewifé the name of aconeheurs, 
sthough they had no fuch term in their own language; 
‘but in Britain they have more generally been called 
smen-inidwives. 
_ In oppofition to this account, which is taken from 
w~Atruc, that author tells us, that he is aware of an 
objection from Hyginus, who afleris, that the ancients 
had :no midwives ; which made the women, through 
modeity, rather choofe to run the rifk of death than 
to make ufe of men on this occafion. For the Athe- 
mians, he adds, had forbid women and flaves to ftudy 
‘phyfic, that is to fay, the art of midwifery. A young 
‘woman, named Aguodice, defirous of learning this art, 
cut off her hair, drefled herfeli in the habit of a man, 
and became a fcholar to one Hierophilus. She after- 
wards followed this bufinefs. ‘The women at firft re- 
fufed affittance from her, thinking the was a man; but 
‘accepted thereof when fhe had convinced ‘them that 
dhe was.a woman. ’ 

To this account our author ‘replies, ‘that the autho- 
‘rity of Hyginus is by no means to be depended upon. 
“His book is full of folecifms and barbarifms’; and 
therefore cannct be attributed to any writer who lived 
before the fall of the empire ; but muft have been the 
-work of an author who lived when the Latin tongue 
was corrupted; that is, about the feventh or eighth 
‘century. ‘Che contradiétions met with in this book al- 
fo give-room to fufpeét that it is not the work of one 
thand, but of feveral. ‘The authority of fuch a work, 
therefore, is by no means‘fufficient to deftroy the tetti- 
monies of thofe writers who affirm, that among the 
Greeks the care of wing-in women was commitied en- 
tirely to others of their own fex. 

The art of midwifery feems not:to have been fo foon 
‘improved as that of phytic. Hippocrates, though an 
vexcellent phyfician, feems to have been a very bad 
‘midwife. He was acquainted «with no other kind of 
‘natural labour than that in which the head prefents.; 
and.condemus foctling labour as.fatal both to-mother 
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and child : he would have the children in fuch cafés 
turned, fo that.the head may prefent.. If, fays he, 


the arm, or leg, or both, of a living child prefent, . 


they mutt, as foon as difcovered, be’returned into the 
womb, and the child brought into the paflage with its 
head downwards. [For this purpofe he advifes to roll 
the woman on the bed, to fhake her, and make her 
jump: he propofes the fame expedients to procure the 
child’s delivery; and if they do not fucceed, he advifes 
to extract it with crotchets, and, whatever happens, 
to difmember it. 
From the time of Hippocrates to that of Celfus, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, we 
have no accounts of any improvements in midwifery ; 


but this author gives two very ufeful directions. 1. fn 


dilating the womb: ‘* We muit (fays he) introduce 
the fore-finger, well moiitened with hog’s lard, into the 
mouth of the womb when it begins to open, and in 
like manner afterwards a fecond, and fo on until all 
the fingers are introduced, which are then to be ufed 
by feparating them, as a kind of dilater, to diltend the 
orifice, and facilitate the introdution of the hand 
which is to a&t in the womb. 2. Children may be de- 
livered by the feet eafily and fafely, without crotchets, 
by taking hold of their legs. For this purpofe we 
mutt take care to turn» children, which are otherwife 
placed in the womb, with their head or feet down- 
wards.” It is true, Celfus {peaks of a dead child 
only ; but it was eafy to conclude from thence, that 
the fame pra@tice might be wfed with {uecefs to deliver 
a living child. -Neverthelefs, this was not done; and, 
notwithftanding the authority of Celfus, the former 
prejudice continued fora long time. Though Pliny, 
who lived under the emperors Vefpafian and Titus, 
was not a phyfician himfelf, yet by condemning foot- 
ling labour -he attefts the opinion of the: phyficians ef 
his time. He afferts, as a known fad, that footling 
labour was a preternatural kind of labour: he adds, 
that children which came into the werld in this man- 
ner were called dgrippa, that is to fay, born witha 
great deal of difficulty. 

But however common this opinion was, it was never 


wniverfally received ; and feveral phyficians of charac- 


ter rofe up, who, without fuffering themfelves to be 
dazzled with the common prejudice, or feduced by the 


authority of Hippocrates or Galen, recommended and 


approved of footling delivery. The queftion then 
was a long time undecided ; and even in 1657, Rive- 
rius, a phyfician of reputation, condemned footling la- 
bour. Mauriceau alfo remarks, in the firft edition of 
his book on the diforders of pregnant women, print- 
ed in 1664, that mamy authors were ftill of opinion, 
that when the child prefented with its feet, it fhould 
be turned to make it come with its head foremoft; but 
after having obferved that it is difficult, if not impof- 
fible, to-execute this, he concludes, it is much bet= 
ter to extract the child by its feet when they prefent, 
than to run:the hazard of doing worfe by turning it.’” 


All pra@titioners, however, are now of the fame opi- » 
mion; and the knowledge of midwifery has been fo 


much imereaféd within this century, that it feems to 
shave nearly.attained its ultimate perfe€tion, and its 
‘operations reduced almoft to.a geometrical certainty:+ 
And this, ‘fays Aftruc, is not furprifing; for, after all, 
the art of midwifery is reduced to the following me- 
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chanical problem, ‘ An extenfible cavity of a certain 
capacity being given, to pafs a flexible body of a given 
length and thicknefs through an opening dilatable to 
a certain degree.’”’? This might be refolved geometri- 
cally, if the different degrees of elafticity of the womb, 
and frength and ‘weaknefs of the child, the greater 
or leffer dif{pofition of the blood to inflammation, and 
the geater or lefler degree of irritability of the nerves, 
did not occafion that uncertainty whieh phyfical facts 
conitantly produce in all phylico-mathematical que- 
flions. 

The ftudy of midwifery in Britain as a fcience is 
not of very ancient date. ‘The firft book publifhed on 
the fubject appeared in the year 1540, and was intitled 
The Byrthe of Mankind, otherwife named, The Wo- 
man’s Booke, by Thomas Raynold, phyfition. It un- 
derwent a fecond edition by Thomas Ray, a printer 
whofe name is.not much known. It was adorned with 
prints, and went through feveral editions, and appears 
to have been held in high eftimation. In 1653, the ce- 
lebrated William Harvey publithed his treatife on ge- 
neration; and afterwards engaging in the practice of 
midwifery, publifned his Zxercitatio de partu. Some no- 
tice is alfo taken by Sydenham of the difeafes incident 
to child-bed women, and of thofe of young children. 
About this time feveral other traéts on fubjects relating 
to midwifery appeared, by Wharton, Charleton, Ma- 
yow, &c.; but till about the year 1634, Dr Denman 
confiders the treatife of Raynold already mentioned 
as being the ftandard. ‘he appearance of the works 
of Ambrofe Paré, which were now firft publifhed, 
depreffed the reputation of Raynold’s book ; and Dr 
Chamberlen, a celebrated phyfician, likewife applied 
himfelf about the fame time to midwifery. He intro- 
duced an inftrument into the art called a forceps, but 
which Dr Denman fuppofes to have been a veétis.— 
“He had three fons who likewife pra¢tifed midwifery, 
and, as well as himfelf, obtained confiderable charac- 
ter; and one of the young men went over to Paris 
with a view to fell the fecret, or advance his fortune 
by a praétice which he had found fo fuccefsful in Eng- 
land. In this, however, he was difappointed ; the firft 
cafe in which he was engaged proved unfuccefsful, and 
he fuffered much reproach in confequence. Returning 
to England, therefore, in 1672, he publifhed a tranf- 
lation of Mauriceau’s midwifery, which continued in 
great eftimation for many years. ~ 

Dr Willoughby, who wrote a treatife on midwifery, 
quoted in manufcript by Dr Denman, complains of the 
practice of midwives about this time. He fays, that 
the books upon the fubje& all copied one another, re- 
commending methods which could not but be prej:di- 
cial to the woman ; and that particularly they did not 
attend to the efforts of nature, but endeavoured to 
force the birth before the proper time. He was the 
grandfon of Sir Francis Willoughby, fo much cele- 
brated in the time of queen Elizabeth ; and Dr Den- 
man is of opinion, that the fame and fortune acquired 
by Dr Chamberlen, induced fo many gentlemen as now 


practifed midwifery to undertake the ftudy of it, and. 


to make ufe of inftruments as he did. Among thefe 
was Dr Bamber; but others attempted to raife their 
reputation by a quite contrary practice. In 1723, Dr 
Maubray publifhed a book on midwifery, intitled, 
The Female Phyfician, or the Whole Art of New Im- 


proved Midwifery, in which he violently declaims 
again{t the ufe of inftruments; and next year he pub- 
lithed an appendix, under the title of Afidwifery brought 
to. per feclion, in which he fets forth in a pompous man- 
ner the improvements he had made. ‘his, ‘however, 
was no more than a fyllabus of his letures, he having 


been the firft public teacher of midwifery in Britain. 


Dionis’s midwifery made its appearance in 1719, 
and Deventer’s in 1729. The latter, in Dr Denman’s 
opinion, was more efteemed than it deferved, as he ge- 
nerally condemns the ufe of inftruments; notwith- 
ftanding which, he thinks it a confiderable acquifition 


_to the {cience in this country, 


In 1727 appeared Dr Simfon’s work, intitled, The 
Sy/tem of the Womb 3 **a work (fays Dr Denman) of 
{ufficient ingenuity, but not of much ufe in praétice, 
even if his theory had been true.” Chapman’s Treas 
tife on the Improvement of Midwifery appeared in 1733. 
Ie was the fecond public teacher of midwifery in 
London, and was the firft who defcribed the forceps ; 
the defcription ap earing in the third volume, of the 
Edinburgh Medical Eflays. His work contains many 
ufeful obiervations. Next year Dr Hody publifhed a 


-collection of cafes in midwifery, written by Mr Wil- 


liam Giffard. . They are 275 in number, occurred in 
his own practice, and appear to be written with great 


fidelity. He alfo gave a plate of the forceps; and, 


in Dr Denman’s opinion, was among the firft who 
afferted that the placenta might be attached over the 
os utert. 1a 1736, Thomas Dawke publifhed a book, 
intitled, The Midwife rightly Inftruéed ; and, the fol- 
lowing year, The Muidwife’s Companion, by Henry 
Bracken: but thefe, as’ well as fome others which 
made their appearance about the fame time, are of no 
importance. ' 

About the fame time alfo, Sir Richard Manning- 
ham quitted the profeffion of pharmacy, and applied 
to the ftudy and practice of midwifery. He had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1730; and in 
1739 he eftablifhed a {mall hofpital or ward for lying- 
in women, which was the firlt thing of the kind in 
the Britifh dominions. Here alfo he gave lectures; 
and at the fame time qualitied his ftudents for practice. 
He became very eminent in his profeffion, which he 
exercifed with great humanity, and was accounted 3 
man of great learning. He publifhed a work, intitled 
Compendium Artis Odjletrice ; and another, called Apho- 
rifmata Medica, ‘relating alfo chiefly to the art of mid- 
wifery. In 1741, Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin pub- 
lithed A Treatife of Midwifery ; the moft important 
parts of which are fome obfervations on the continu- 
ance of the thicknefs of the uterus during pregnancy, 
with his defcription of the-manner in which the head 
of the child pafles through the pelvis at the time of 
the birth; the truth of which obfervations have fince 
been univerfally acknowledged. 

From this time the Englifh, according to Dr Den- 


man t{, might be faid * to have been in full poffeffion of ¢ Z*troduc 


tion to the 


the fubject ; all the books written in the neighbouring i 
countries being tranflated, public leCtures given, and , 


an hofpital eftablithed for the further improvement of preface. 


the art: and as all the books printed fince that time 
may readily be procured, every gentleman has an op- 
portunity of forming his own opinion of their refpec- 
tive merits. Butthe college of phyficians (adds he), 

having. 


Hiftory. 
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having been pleafed, in the year 1783, to form a rank 
in which thofe who dedicate themfelves to the ftudy of 
midwifery fhould be placed, I truft that fucure ac- 
counts will be more correét; and that this meafure 
adopted by the college will promote the public benefit, 
by confining the induttry and abilities of one clafs of 

men to this branch of the profeffion,” 

In Scotland, though there has for a long time been 

| profeffors of midwifery, yet.the furgeons likewife prac- 
.tife that art as well as their own. Several approved 


Parr l. THEORY 
BS ipeicn be Ge fubje@ of this Part comprehends, in a parti- 


of the cular manner, the anatomical dtructure of the pel- 
elvis in vis, and other parts concerned in the formation of the 
eneral. child, the theories of conception, generation, &c. of 
=v" the nutrition, growth of the foetus, and of the powers 
by which it is expelled. Of all thefe fome account 
has been given under other articles; but as the parti- 
cular defcription of the pelvis belongs peculiarly to this 
fubject, we fhall here give an account of its various 
conformations, as they in a great meafure affect wo- 
men at the time of child-bearing, and very particularty 
contribute to the eafe or difficulty of the labour. 


Cuar. I. Defcription of the Pelvis in general. 


Dr Denman obferves, that the term p-/vis has been 
applied indifcriminately to the inferior cavity of the 
abdomen, and to the bones which form that cavity ; 
but he thinks it moft proper to confine it to the 
bones, and to diftinguifh the hollow by the name of 
the cavity of the pelvis. In the ftate of infancy, the 
pelvis is compofed of five or fix bones, moft of which 
in the foetus are foft and flexible ; fome of them being, 
in a manner, quite cartilaginous ; while the edges of 
others are found covered with a fubftance-of the fame 
kind. This conftruction is thought by fome to facili- 
tate delivery, as the pelvis of the foetus can thus change 
its figure like the cranium; but M. Baudelocque 
thinks this an erroneous opinion, ‘¢ confonant neither 
to reafon nor experience.”’ 

In the adult the pelvis confiits only of four bones, viz. 
the facrum, the os coccygis, and the two ofa innominata. 
Thefe being already defcribed under the article Ana- 
tomy, we fhall here content ourfelves with obferving, 
that an anchylofis is not unfrequently formed between 
the os facrum and the ofla innominata ; and fometimes 
an imperfeét joint in confequence of their feparation ; 
whence the part is very much weakened, and the per- 
fon ever afterwards walks with difficulty. 

The os coccygis in infancy is cartilaginous ; but in 
the adult it is compofed of three, or more frequently 
of four bones, conneéted. by intermediate cartilages, 
the uppermoft of which is fomewhat broader than the 
lower part of the os facrum. In fome fubjects thefe 
bones coalefee, and form a fingle one: in others an 
anchylofis is formed between the facrum and os coccy- 
gis; in confequence of which the latter is fhortened 
and turned inwards, fo as: to obftruct the head of the 
child in its paflage through the pelvis. But the impe- 
diment thereby occafioned at the time of labour may 
be overcome by the force with which the head of the 
child is propelled, and the os coccygis again feparated 


treatifes on the fubjeét have appeared in this country ; 
particularly a fyftem by the late Dr Smellie, which has 
been long held in the highedt eftimation in both king- 
doms; and, within thefe few years, feveral excellent per- 
formances by Dr Alexander Hamilton of the univer- 
fity of Edinburgh: And, indeed, we may venture to 
a‘rm, that both theory and practice of midwifery 
are as well underflood in this kingdom as in any part 
of the world, 
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from the facrum with a noife loud enough to be di- 


‘ftintly heard. In general, however, fome regreffive Pelvis in 
motion is preferved between the bones of which the general- 


os coccygis is compofed ; and that which is produced 
between the /acrum and os coccygis, when. the latter is 
preffed by the head of a child paffing through the 
pelvis, occafions a confiderable temporary enlargement 
of the inferior aperture of the pelvis. Any lateral 
motion is prevented by the infertion of the coccygei 
mufcles, part of the /evatores ani, and fome portions 
of the facro-fciatic hgaments into the fides of the os 
COCCY EIS. i 

The os innominatum, in a woman of the ordinary 
fize, is about fix inches broad from the anterior to the 
potterior fuperior fpine. The height is. nearly fix 
inches and an half from the anterior {pine to the bot- 
tom of the tuberofity of the ifchium, and feven and 


an half if taken from the middle of the crifta of the 


ilium ; and hence we may in fome meafure be enabled 
to determine the depth of the cavity of the pelvis late- 
rally from the fuperior to the inferior trait. 
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*« The offa pubis (fays M. Baudelocque f ) are joined + Sy/er o 


together by means of a fubftance which has always 


tranilated 


been defcribed by the name of cartilage, though it 1, y 
‘ : big sig i & by Mr 
differs as much from that as‘from a ligament. Accord- Heath, 


ing to fome anatomifts, each os pubis is covered by its 
own cartilage. ‘Their junction not a true fynchondro- 
fis ; but a clofe articulation, which admits only of in- 
fenfible motions. By carefully examining this fym- 
phyfis, we obferve that each os pubis is really covered 
by a cartilage at its anterior extremity ; that this car- 
tilage is thicker before than behind, and in its fuperior 
and. inferior parts than in the middle of its length ; that 
thefe bones, thus covered, are bound together by means 
of a fubliance which feems ligamentous, and whofe 
fibres, which are moftly tranfverle, go from one to the 
other ; that thefe fibres are fo difpofed, that the deepett 
are the fhorteft, and the moft fuperficial the longett ; 
that they leave between one another a kind of methes 
filled with reddifh corpufcles, very like thofe which 
are feen about the moveable articulations, and which 
are commonly thought to be fynovial glands. We ob- 
ferve farther, that this fibrous and ligamentous fub- 
ftance does not occupy the whole thicknefs of the 
fymphyfis, and does not bind the bones. together 
through the whole extent of the furfaces prefented by 
their anterior extremities ;- but that’there exifts a true 
articulation of the fpecies known by the name of ar- 
throdia. Lf we open this fymphyfis towards the infide 
of the pelvis, after a cellular tiffue very thin and loofe,, 
which we meet with firft, we difcover a capfular mem-. 
brane, whofe mof apparent fibres are tran{verfal; af-. 

terwards; 


Mitwifery, 
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all the vertebre. Being very thick before dnd thin Deter 
behind, the angle refulting from the difpofition of off 
the articular facettes of thefe two parts is rendered eh 
more obtufe. This /ucro-vertebral junction is farround- 
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Pelcription terwards two cartilaginous Facettes, {mooth, polifhed, 
ofthe and moilt, from fix to eight lines long and two broad, 
elie of a figure a little femilunar, lightly convex on one 
fe bone and concave on the other. Thefe facettes com- 


prehend nearly the middle third of the length of the 
fymphyfis and the poiterior third of its thicknefs.— 
‘lhis fymphytis then’prefents in one third of its extent, 
or thereabouts, a true articulation ; and in the:reft a 
fyneurofis and _/ynchondrofis at the fame time. 

‘¢ This compound and articular fubitance, being de- 
tached from the bones, forms a kind of wedge, whofe 
bafe contitutes.the anterior part of the fymphyfis, and 
its edge the pofterior ; fo that thefe bones feem to 
touch towards the inlide of the pelvis, and appear fe- 
parated to the diftance of feveral lines without : The 
bafe of this kind of wedge is generally from four to fix 
:lines broad towards the middle of the length of the 
fymphyfis, and from eight to ten in the inferior and 
{uperior parts, while the edge at anoft does not exceed 
-one line. Its thicknefs, taken according to that of 
the bones, is greater above than below; where this 
fubftance, become thinner, forms what is called the 
triangular ligament. 

« This firft means of union was not fufficient to 
give thefe.bones the firmnefs neceflary for the free ex- 
ercife of the funétrons to which the pelvis is deitined. 
It is covered and fortified in all parts, but efpecially 
before, by bundles of ligamentous and aponeurotic 
fibres. Independently of the thick and very ttrong li- 
gamentous ftructure which forms the fore-part of the 
dfymphy!is, we obferve bundles of tendinous fibres 
which decuffate each other a thoufand ways, fome of 
‘which arife from the interior graziles and the external 
ebiurators, and others from the external portions of the 
inguinal rings. ‘The triangular expanfion which ter- 
aninates the fymphyiis inferiorly, and which forms the 
top of the arch of the pubes, feems to have other ufes 
than that of binding the bones together. 

‘© The manner in which the os /acrunt is connetted 
with the ofa innominatay differs confiderably from that 
an which the ofa pubis are joited. Here each articular 
facette is covered by a true cartilaginous layer, and there 
are inequalities on each fide, which mutually receive one 
another, while nothing of that kind is obfetved in 
the junction of the pubes; neither are there in any 
part of thefe articular facettes any of the tranfverfe 
fibres which go from one bone to the other in the 
offa pubis: thefe articulations, therefore, derive all 
their ftrength from the great numbers of ligaments 
which furround them. Moft of thefe are very fhort, 
and do not extend beyond the edges of the articular 
facettes : but there are others longer to be feen above, 
below, and behind thefe fymphyfes. 

“The os facrum ig not only articulated with the 
alia, but with the fpine and coccyx. It is joined in 
three places to the fpine: 1. By an oblong and car- 
dilaginous impreflion in the middle of the bafis; which 
unites it to a fimilar impreffion in the body of the laft 
lunbar vertebra, by means of an elaftic fubftance. 
2. By two little articular maffes fixed in the pofterior 
edge of that firft impreffion, and. which anfwer to 
fimilar fubftances in the vertebra above-mentioned. 

“ ‘The elaftic fubitance which unites the middle of 
the bafe of the facrum to the fpine, is entirely fimi- 
jax in its nature to that feen between the bodies ef 


ed by an infinity of ligaments, fome without and 


others concealed within the fpinal canal. All mo- 
tion is not prohibited by this kind of jun&ion ; but, 
as it only depends on the compreffion of the inter- 
mediate {ubftance, it can be but very f{mall. The 
motion between the body of the laft lumbar verte- 
bra and the bafe of the facrum, is never extenfire 
enough to make any alteration in the degree of acute- 
nefs of the angle which refults from their junGtion ; 
but the convexity of the lumbar column may be aug- 
mented or diminifhed by means of a compound mo- 
tion, formed of thofe which take place between each 
of the lower lumbar vertebre and between the lower 
ones of the back. ‘This augmentation or diminution 
of the convexity, in proportion as the trunk is bent 
backward or forward, or by railing or lowering the 
breech when the woman lies on her back, deferves 
particular attention in the practice of midwéfery ; for 
thus we may make a favourable change in the di- 
rection of the axis of the pelvis, relatively to that of 
the trunk, to that of the uterus, and in the direc. 
tion of the expuli.ve forces of the latter, which may 
be rendered more or lefs efficacious according te 
circumitances, by making the woman preferve a pro- 
per attitude 

** The junction of the coccyx with the facrum per- 
mits the former to move, and yield to the different 
degrees of preffure it undergoes in different circum- 
tances. ‘Lhe mobility is very ‘great in youth; but 
diminishes infenfibly as the patient grows older, and 
at laft is totally loft. If entirely loit, or confiderably 
diminifhed, before a woman is paft child-bearing, it 
produces fometimes, though very rarely, an obitacle 
to delivery. he connections of the pelvis with the 
inferior extremities are not of much importance in 
midwifery. ‘The natural courfe of labour cannot be 
difturbed by any fault in their condguration when 
the pelvis itfelf is well formed; but in general they 
are confequences of a deformity of it. They are 
enarthrofes, which ‘allow of motion in every diree- 
tion.’’ 

The pelvis is divided into two parts, called the 
upper and lower, by a ridge fometimes elliptical, and 
fometimes of other fhapes. ‘The breadth of the up- 
per part from the anterior fuperior {pine of one ili- 
um to another, is ufually eight or nine inches, and 
its depth from three to four. At the back part 
of it is the projection of the lumbar vertebre, and 
at the fides the i/tac fof. The lower part forms a 
kind of canal, whole entrance and outlet are fome- 
what narrower than the middle ; whence it has been 
diftinguifhed into the /uperior ftrait, the inferior ftrait, 
and an excavation.— he /uperior ttrait is a kind of 
circle forming the entrance of the canal; its form, 
however, is various, as is alfo its obliquity from be- 
hind foiwards. M, Levret has fixed this lait at an 
angle of from 35 to’ 4o degrees. 

The fmallett diameter of this ftrait is generally 
about four inches, extending from the middie of the 
projection of the facrum to the fuperior and inter- 
nal part of the fymphyfis of the pubes. The other 

diameter 
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diameter is ufually about am inch longer, extending 
from one fide of the ftrait to the other. The ob- 
lique diameters are a medium betwixt the two for- 
mer, extending diagonally from éach acetabulum to 
the facro-iliac junétion of the oppofite fide. The 
pelvis is cut at’ right angles by the two former, and 
into acute ones by the latter; but the diameters, 
confidered in relation to delivery, are fomewhat dif. 
ferent from thofe jut’ mentioned, fome changes in 
them being occafioned by the foft parts within the 
elvis. 

‘ The inferior ftrait is in general {maller, and of a 
more irregular figure than the other, being not form- 
ed like it entirely of bones. The edge, rendered un- 
equal by three deep and large notches, is completed 
behind and at the fides by the facro-ifchiatic liga- 
ments, forming a kind of circular notch before, call.. 
ed the arch of the pubes. ‘The diameters of it are 
commonly about four inches in length ; and though 
the tranfverfe, which extends from one i/chium to the 
other, be often a little longer than that which ex- 
tends from the fore to the back part, it muft be 
reckoned the fmalleft with regard to delivery ;, be- 
caufe the latter augments in proportion as the point 
of the coccyx recedes from the pubes, We mutt alfo 
remember, that the great diameter of the inferior 
ftrait is parallel to the fmalleft of the fuperior, and 
that it croffes the longeft of that ftrait at an angle 
more ot lefs acute ; and by carefully attending to this,. 
we may, in many cafes, with the finger alone, when 
properly direted, remove obftacles which could not 
have been overcome even by means. of inftruments, 
without expofing the child to great inconveniences, 
It is likewife favourable to delivery that the middle 
part of the pelvis is a little larger from before 
backwards than the ftraits; which. difpofition pro- 
ceeds from the curved figure of the os facrum.— 
On one fide this curve diminifhes the numerous and 
fong-continued fri€tions which the child’s head wonld 
neceflarily undergo if the pelvis were equally broad 
in all its parts; and on the other fide it is equally 
ufeful in preventing the effects of a long and forcible 
preffure on the facral nerves, which a flat form of the 
facrum would have rendered unavoidable during the 
whole time of the paflage of the head. The cavity 
ef the pelvis is commonly from four to five inches 
deep behind, three and an half at the fides, and one 
and an half at moft before. Da 

The arch of the pubes, which at the top is only 
from one inch an@ a quarter to one and two-thirds 
in breadth, augments gradually as it defcends; fo 
that at the bottom its fides are three inches and an 
half, or even four inches, feparated from one another ; 
that is, if we take the line which is looked upon as 
the tranfverfe diameter of the inferior ftrait for. its 
bafe ; the height being about two inches. 

The axis of the fuperior ftrait of the pelvis can- 
not well be determined ; but that of the inferior one; 
with regard to delivery, muit be confidered as, paf- 
fing through the centre of the opening of the va- 
gina dilated by the child’s head. Its dire@tion is then 
fo much inclined from behind forward, that its fu- 
perior extremity traverfes the lower part of the firit 
falfe vertebra of the facrum, and crofles that of the 
“other ftrait atia very obtufe angle. 

3 


Hitherto we have tgeated only of that form of the Deftiption 


pelvis which is moft favourable for delivery ; but the 
proportions and forms of it are various; and as it 


differs from thofe aboye defcribed, the delivery is at- erparad 


tended with more or lefs difficulty. 

The defetts of the pelvis, with regard to facility 
of delivery, confifls in its being either too large or 
too {mall, At firft fight it might be imagined, that’ 
a large pelvis would make the. delivery more eafy,, 
as the head of -the child will thus be expofed to: 
fewer fri€tions, be more eafily expelled, and the la- 
bour be lefs painful. But women who have a very 
large pelvis, are fubjeét tor thofe inconveniences’ 
which arife frem an obliquity of the uterus, or even 
to adefcent of it altogether ;. efpecially in the time 
of labour, when that vifcus, being .gjready: charged’ 
with the weight of the child, is entirely fiibjeGed to” 
the expulfive power: of the abdominal mufcles. In 
women who have had feveral children, the uterus ig 
but weakly retained by its ligaments; and in: fubfe- 
quent pregnancies. it defcends ftill lowér,, until at lait 
it refts on the margin of the pelvis. ‘This, however, 
does not take place before the conclufion of the firft 
four or five months: before that time its weight lies* 
principally on the extremity of the re@um; and by 
this, as well as by its bulk, the difcharge of the urine 
and feces is: impeded, and accidents fometimes en- 
fue from the compreffion. of the veins. which pafs 
through the pelvis. Thefe fymptoms fometimes va- 
nith about the middle of pregnancy, but re-appear 
towards the latter end; becaufe the head of the 
child is early, engaged in the pelvis, and aéts on the 
fame parts that the whole uterus did before, Be- 
fides all thefe accidents, there are others which may 
take place at the time of delivery; fo that, upon the: 
whole, it, cannot be reckoned any real advantage for @ 
woman to have a large pelvis. 

The accidents, however, which arife from too 
great a fize of the pelvis, are much more eafily re=- 
medied, and in themfelves lefgs dangerous, than fuch: 
as. arife from its narrownefs. This defect may be 
confidered as. either relative or abfolute. The for-- 
mer arifes from an excefs of fize in the head of the = 
child ; the latter from-a, bad conformation of the pel- 
vis itfelf, The abfolute. narrownefs of the pelvis 
rarely affects ail parts of it at once: it js generally 
found only in one of the ftraits; in which cafe, the. 
other is ufually of the natural fize, nay, fometimes 
even larger than natural: The fault is more frequent- 
ly in the fuperior than the inferior ftraits and it is 
remarkable, that it moft. commonly affects the ftrait 
in its {mall diameter ; very rarely: in its tran{verfal ;. 


fometimes affecting only one fide. In, the inferior 


{trait it is generally caufed by the approximation of 
the tuberofities of the. ifchia. 

‘It is eafy (fays M. Baudelocque) to determine: 
why the fuperior itrait is more frequently deformed: 
than the inferior; and why it is almoift always be- 
tween the pubes and facrum-that it is: defective re- 
fpecting delivery. If we confider the direGtion of 
the forces which act on the pelvis. of rickety chil- 
dren, in whom the bones are at the fame time fofter: 
and more loofely conne¢ted than in the natural ftate, 
we fhall fee, that the greater part of thofe forces tend. 
to carry the bafe-of the facrym. forward and the-ofa 

pubis: 
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pubis backwards. Whether’the child be ftanding or 
fitting, if we attend to the dire€tion of the fpinal 


general, column, we fhall fee that the weight of the body 
bey muft infenfibly pufh the bafe of the facrum towards 


the pubes; and that it aéts in the fame manner on 
the inner’ parts of the acetabula, which ferve as a ful- 
crum ‘to ‘the inferior extremities when the child is 
flanding or walking. The ofa pubis, particularly in 
thefe latter cafes, muft be pufhed towards the facrum ; 
in fuch a manner, however, that their pofterior ex- 
trémities often approach a little nearer to the pro- 
jection of the bafe of that bone than their anterior 
extremities, or the fymphyfis. If the fuperior ftrait 
does not conftantly prefent the fame figure in deform- 
ed pelvifes 3, if it is fometimes larger on one fide than 
the other; if @ne of the acetabula is nearer to the 
f{acrum, while the other approaches lefs; if the fym- 
phyfis of the pubes is removed, in many cafes from a 
line which would divide the body into’ two equal 
parts—it is becaufe the rickets have not equally af- 
fected all the bones of the pelvis, nor equally hurt 
all their jun@tions; and becaufe the attitude which 
the child takes in walking or fitting may change a 
little the direGtion of the comprefling powers jult 
mentioned. The weight of the body may alfo equal- 
ly hurt the form of the inferior ftrait, but varioully, 
according to the moft ufual attitude of the’ child 
and the dire€tion taken by the fpinal column. For 
example: If it fits much, the facrum will be more 
‘curved, and the ftrait more contraéted from before 
backwards: in this attitude, if it inclines habitually 
to-‘one fide, one of the ifchiatic tuberofities will be 
thrown inwards, the os ilium will be more elevated, 
&c. The action of the mufcles which are attached 


to the pelvis, the preflure of cloaths, and that which 
the arms of the nurfe exert on this part, contribute 
alfo fomething to the deformities in queftion, but 
much lefs than the weight of the trunk : whence we 
fee, of what importance it is to keep rickety chil- 
- dren in bed, and leave them at liberty; -inftead 
of obliging them to walk, to fit up, or have them 


conftantly in the arms, as is done almoft every 
where.”’ 

The dimenfions of the pelvis itfelf vary no lefs 
than the contour of the ftraits. If the diameter of 
fome, taken from the pubes to the middle of the 
projection of the os facrum, be only a few lines; in 
others the defe& is feveral inches, fo that fcarcely a 
fingle inch is left between thefe bones. Thefe ex- 
tremes, however, are not frequently met with; and the 
latter of them is never fo great in the inferior as in 
the fuperior ftrait. On comparing the dimenfions of 
‘a well-formed pelvis with thofe of a child’s head, we 
fhall find that the former might admit of being fome 
inches lefs in circumference, and yet be large enough 
for an eafy delivery. The circumference of a com- 
mon head is wfwally no more than ten inches and a 


quarter, or ten and an half. The firft degree of nar- . 


rownefs in any pelvis therefore muft be, when each 
diameter is fomething lefs than three inches and an 
half. M. Baudelocque fays, that he has feen pelvifes 
in which-the diftance of the pubes from’ the facrum 


’ fuperiorly was no more than fix or eight lines; and 


he had in his poffeffion two others, in one of which 
the diftance from the back of the right acetabulum 
N° 220, 


to the projection of the facrum was only three or four 
lines, and the other had but 14 lines between that 
projection and the fymphyfis of the pubes. 

The narrownefs of the pelvis is to be accounted 
one of the principal, canfes of difficult delivery.— 
When an opening of.only three inches and a quar- 
er is left, the labour muft be more difficult than when 
it is three inches and an.half, asthe number of fric- 
tions which the child’s head mutt undergo are then 
more numerous and frequent. When there isan open- 
ing only of three inches, the labour mutt be ftill more 
difficult ;. but ftill there are inftances of natural deli 
veries without any afliftance, notwithftanding the dif- 
proportion betwixt the fize of the child’s head and 
pelvis. ‘I‘his may even happen when the diameter 
of the pelvis 18 {till {maller, fuch as two inches. and 
three quarters, or two and an-half. M. Solayres ob- 
ferved in a cafe of this kind, that the head was 
lengthened in fuch a manner, that its. longelt diame- 
ter was eight inches all but two lines, that which 
goes from,one' parietal protuberance, to the other be- 
ing reduced to two inches five or, fix.lines; and/M. 
Baudelocque has, obferved fimilar changes in the form 
of the head,- and the refpective lengths of its diame- 
ters at the inftant of birth, where the child was 
equally deformed, the long diameter being feven 
inches, and the tranfverfe one two inches fix or: feven 
lines. The children were in good health; and the 
day after their birth:their heads wanted very little of 
the’ ufual proportions. 

But when the fmall diameter of the pelvis is lefs 
than two inches and an half, the head of the child 
cannot pafs; and then fome of the dangerous chirur- 
gical methods muft be undertaken, which frequently 
prove fatal both to the mother and child. Even, when 
the pelvis is two inches and.an half. in diameter, the 
natural delivery is not always without danger to both; 
as, on one hand, the foft parts which cover the pelvis 
are fubjeGted to fuch violent preffure that they be- 
come inflamed, exquifitely painful, and at laft are even 
threatened with gangrene; on the other, the bones 
of the child’s cranium riding over one another, or 
fometimes fractured and deprefled, wound the brain, 
and produce internal extravafations which generally 
prove fatal. The bad confequences refulting from 
a deformed pelvis, fhow .themfelves fooner or latter, 
according as the fuperior or inferior {trait is vitiated. 
When both are fo, the obftacles to the birth begin 
to manifett themfelves as foon as the labour begins ; 
and fometimes thofe at the fuperior ftrait are fo great, 
that the expulfive powers are exhaulted, and the 
head ftops there; or if it be pufhed farther into the 
pelvis, and {topping there, it will remain incapable of 
being delivered without the afliftance of art. The 
head cannot pafs this ftrait without being in a confi- 
derable degree elongated ; and when it enters the pel- 
vis, the cavity being there fufficient for it, it natu- 
rally returns to its former dimenfions, at leaft in part, 
and more or lefs fo as it itays a longer or fhorter time. 
The fame conformation. of the head, however, which 
enabled it to pafs the firlt ftrait, is ftill more neceffary 
to enable it to pafs the fecond: and hence the fymp- 
toms which had come on with the firft pains, fome- 
times difappear in a great meafure during the time 
that the head ftays in the excavation ; but increafe to 
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efcription a preater degree than ever when the ftrong labour 


of the 
Pelvis in 
general. 


comes on. 

When the fuperior ftrait alone is contracted, the 
head advances at firft with great difficulty; but as 
foon as the parietal protuberances have cleared the 
ftrait, the other parts of the pelvis being relatively 
or abfolutely larger, the head paffes them with fo 


‘much eafe, that the delivery is frequently terminated 


by a few pains. The contrary is obfervable when 
the fault is in the inferior ftrait, if the firft be of the 
ufual fize. ‘The head then defcends eafily into the 
lower part of the pelvis; but cannot proceed any far- 
ther, until it overcome the obftacles which obftru& its 
courfe, and render it difficult and laborious. In this 
cafe, the fymptoms attending obftruction appear later 
than in the: former. In thefe cafes, however, it 


“is neceflary that the praGtitioner fhould aceuftom him- 


felf by pratice to form a juft eftimate of the powers 
of nature, otherwife he may eafily deceive himfelf ; in 
the former, fuppofing that a delivery is impoflible ; 
and in the latter, that a delivery will be eafy which 
cannot be effected without the affiftance of art. An 
inftance of this is given by our author, in a cafe to 
which (he fays) more than forty perfons were wit- 
neffes. 

The operator pronounced that the woman would 
be fpeedily delivered, on account of the facility with 
which the child’s head had engaged with the firft 
pains ; and attributing the obftacles which foon after 
obftruéted its courfe to another caufe, rafhly deftroy- 
ed the child by ufing the crotchet, when its life might 
have been preferved by other means, having waited 
two days in blind fecurity, expe¢ting a natural deli- 
very. M. Baudelocque obtained poffeffion of the 
pelvis of this woman after fhe died; and tells us, that 
the circumference of the fuperior ftrait of the pelvis, 
when divefted of all its coverings, meafured 14 inches, 
but the inferior only zine. The diftance from the 
point of the os facrum to the fymphyfis of the pubes, 
as well as the interval between the ifchiatic tubero- 
fities, was but three inches. The cavity of this pel- 
vis diminifhed infenfibly in breadth from one ftrait 
to the other, and was as regular as poffible in its con- 
tour. 

The excavation, or middle part of the pelvis, is 


much more feldom defeétive in its form than the_ 


ftraits ; and when this is the cafe, it muft arife from 
fome exoftofis, or from the facrum defcribing a right 
line in its anterior part, inftead of being ‘curved as 
ufual. The ftraight and flat form of the facrum ge- 
nerally produces fewer obitacles to delivery than the 
too great curvature of it. ‘The former fault general- 
ly affe&ts only the cavity of the pelvis, and cannot 
hinder the paflage of the child, if the canal be other- 
wife well difpofed: but the latter, or too great a 
curve of the facrum, commonly proves injurious to 
both ftraits, contraéting them from before backwards, 
and at the fame time diminifhing the depth of the 
pelvis at the back part, as well as the refpective 
height of the arch of the: pubes. 
head, though it paffes the firft ftrait with difficulty, 
cannot pafs the fecond ; being flopped in its courfe 
by the inferior part of the facrum before the’ oc- 
ciput is long enough to engage under the arch. 
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In thefe cafes the . 


Labours may alfo be rendered difficult by too great oe 
t 


a length of the fymphyfis of the pubes ; a want of ele- 
vation, or breadth of the arch of thefe bones; the 
length and wrong direétion of the ifchiatic {pines, as 
well as a confolidation ef the coccyx with the point 
of the facrum. Thefe faults, however, are very rare, 
if we except the confolidation of the coccyx : they 
are {carce ever met with alone, and are generally the 
confequences of a bad conformation of the reft of the 
pelvis. Even this confolidation, however, though 
more common than the other faults, yet cannot ob- 
ftruét delivery fo frequently as has been imagined ; 
and when it does fo, it'is only in women who have a 
narrow pelvis. Our author denies the pofition laid 
down by fome, that the head of the child, in all 
cafes, puthes back the point of the coccyx half an inch, 
or even a whole inch. Thofe who affert this (he fays) 
know not the relation betwixt the dimenfions of the 
head and the inferior ftrait in moft women. Whence 
he cannot recommend a precept founded upon this 
principle, by which it is directed to pufh back the 
coccyx, when the head, though low down, cannot dif- 
engage itfelf eafily. 

We mutt now confider a fubje&t on which the wri- 
ters upon midwifery have been greatly divided, viz. 
the feparation of the bones of the pelvis in the time 
of labour. Some have imagined that this feparation 
took place in all labours; others that it happened 
only in difficult cafes; fome, that it indicates a mor- 
bific fate ; and fome that it was quite impoffible.— 
M. Baudelocque allows the poffibilicy of fuch a fepa- 
ration, but denies that it happens fo frequently as is 
imagined. ‘‘ Experience (fays he) demontftrates, that 
this feparation, far from being common, 1s very rarely 
met with, and is not more ufual after a laborious than 
after an eafy labour, nor in a diftorted pelvis than in 
one well formed. 1 have fought for it twenty times 
in all thefe cafes, by opening the bodies, and have 
{carcely met with one which could remove all doubt 
of its exiftence.” In thofe cafes where it takes place, 
he is of opinion, that the filtration of ferum into the 
ligamentous tiffue of the fymphyfis, muft be regarded 
as the ufual predifpofing caufe. The remote caufe, 
of confequence, muft be whatever produces this fil- 
tration. This, he thinks, cannot be done merely by 
the preffure of the gravid uterus on the trunks of the 
veffels which are diftributed to thefe fymphyfes. An 
alteration in the fluids themfelves he fuppofes likewife 
to be neceffary. 

But though the predifpofing caufe of this fepara- 
tion muft be the relaxation of the fymphyfes by the 
infiltration of ferum, we are not to look upon the 
{welling of the cartilages by means of this infiltration 
to be the immediate caufe: For however the liga- 
ments may be relaxed, the cartilages which incruft 
the extremities of the offa pubis, as well as the arti- 
cular facettes of the offa ilia and the facrum, are no 
thicker ; fo that they cannot, as fome have fuppofed, 
at like wetted wedges by which large blocks of ftone 
may be cleaved. ‘* The wedge by which the bones 


of the pelvis are feparated (fays our author), does not 
a&t between the extremities of thefe bones, but in the 
circle formed by their affemblage in the pelvis itfelf : 
it is the uterus charged with the produce of concep- 
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Defcriptiontion in the latter periods of pregnancy, and the child’s 


wis head forced down by the adion of the uterus, and 
general, Of the abdominal mufcles in time of labour.” 
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rate at leaft an inch to procure two lines in that direc- Defcription 
tion ; while the tranfverfe dianreter fhall be increafed _°f the 


fix lines, and often more. oe 


This feparation, however, is not always the effe& of 
a relaxation and ftretching of the ligamentous tiffue of 
the fymphyfis. 1n fome cafes, where the obftacles which 
obftruct the paflage of the child are very great, and the 
efforts for its expullion very ftrong and lafting, the fym- 
phy(es tear, and permitthe bones to feparatemuch farther 
than they could have done by a fimple relaxation. ‘I 
muft add. fays our author) that it is not the fymphyfis of 
the pubes, properly f{peaking, which tears; for no 
effort can break the ligamentous fubftance which 
unites thefe bones to each other ; the fymphyfis de- 
taches itfelf from one of them, and leaves the bone 
naked.”” he feparation in queftion has likewife fre- 
quently taken place in inftrumental deliveries, to which 
the natural efforts feemed to contribute nothing ; and 
it has alfo been found in confequence of a ftroke or 
fall. 

‘“‘ Being deceived in the principle of this feparation 
(fays M. Baudelocque), they neceffarily erred in the 
confequence deduced from it. It has been fo firmly be- 
lieved to take place in all labours, that it was thought 
to be abfolutely neceflary ; and that without it many 
women could not be delivered without extreme diff- 
culty. Having thus miftaken the neceffity and pre- 
tended advantages of this feparation, the natural re- 
iiftance of the fymphyfes, and above all the drynefs 
and rigidity neceflarily induced in them by age, were 
confequently reckoned among the caufes of difficult 
and laborious births. Obftacles have been attributed 
to the flate of thefe fymphyfes, which merely depend- 
ed on the refiftance of the neck of the uterus, and of 
the external parts; and it has been recommended to 
moiften and relax them by the ufe of baths, cata- 
plafms, lineaments, fomentations, &c. But what can 
be expeed from fuch methods, when delivery is ob- 
ftructed by a narrow pelvis? Will any one venture to 
affert, that he has once by fuch means obtained the 
effe&t he expected, and that he has thus affitted la- 
bours which could not otherwife have been terminated 
but by the Cefarean operation, as has fo often been 
publifhed? I thould have difpenfed with demonttra- 
ting the fallacy which has prevailed on this point, if it 
had not led fome practitioners into a very ferious ‘con- 
fequence. In order to appretiate all thefe means, and 
fix the degree of confidence to be placed in them, 
fuppofing that they could operate to the relaxation 
of the fymphyfis of the pelvis, it is neceflary to de- 
termine what degree of amplitude can be given to 
that cavity by the feparation of the bones which con- 
flitute it. The offa pubis cannot feparate without 
augmenting the circumference of the pelvis ; but how 
much will its diameter be increafed? If the circum- 
ference were perfeétly circular, every poffible diame- 
ter would partake a third of that augmentation: but 
as the entrance of the pelvis is in general the more 
elliptic as it deviates more from -its natural ftate, it 
follows, that its different diameters cannot increafe in 
the fame proportion; and we may fay that there is 
none but the tranfverfe one which can become larger. 
In a moderate feparation the antero-pofterior dia- 
meter is fearce at all augmented; ard it has been re- 
peatedly demonftrated, that the offa pubis muft fepa- 


“‘ The pelvis being larger. in: moft women: than is’ 
neceflary for their delivery, the feparation of the bones 
could be of no advantage to them, nor render their 
delivery more eafy. Far from regarding it, with. fome. 
ancient authors, as a benefaction of nature, we ought 
to confider it as an additional fource of inconveniences 
in thofe women who are fubje& to it: for, on one 
fide, we fee that a pelvis too large expofes the woman 
to a number of accidents; and on the other, that 
there are fome which inevitably accompany the fepa- 
ration, and the mobility of the bones which ferm that 
cavity. Far from favouring delivery in all thefe cafes, it 
could not but render it more tedious and painful to the 
woman, as experience has convinced me. If we ought 
to expect any real advantage from it, confidering it 
only with refpeé to the paflage of the child, it could 
only be in thofe women who have the pelvis deformed, 
and where the defe¢t which rendered delivery impof- 
fible did not exceed two lines at the moft; fince a fe- 
paration of an inch cannot procure an augmentation of 
more than two lines in the {mall diameter of the fuperior 
ftrait, which is almoft always that which occafions the 
greateft obftacles to the exit of the child. If froma fepa- 
ration of an inch, which has never taken place between 
the offa pubis without a rupture of their fymphyfis, we 
are not to expect an augmentation of more than two 
lines in the direCtion of the little diameter of the fupe- 
rior ftrait, what can we obtain from a feparation always 
much lefs, and fo little apparent in moft women that 
we may doubt its exiftence? The examination of a 
great number of women who have died in child-bed, 
has proved to me that it is exceflively rare for the fe- 
paration in queftion to amount to two lines; and I 
never found it exceed that but once. But fuppofing 
(what is impoffible) that art could procure a fepara- 
tion of an inch between the offa pubis without divi- 
ding their fymphyfis, what practitioner would dare to 
affirm, without fear of being deceived, that the volume 
of the child’s head did not exceed the little diameter 
of the fuperior ftrait by more than two lines? If it ig 
difficult to eftimate juftly the degree of opening in the 
pelvis, it is much more difficult ftill to judge of the 
child’s head; and it is only by taking the mean be- 
tween the largeft and the {malleft that we ufually efta- 
blifh the relation of its dimenfions to thofe of the pel- 
vis; but a thereabouts, in the cafe fuppofed, cannot 
fupply the place of that precifion which would be 
neceflary.”” 

From his reafoning upon this fubje@, M. Baude- 
locque concludes direétly again the operation of cut. 
ting the fymphyfis of the pubes, as being not only 
ufelefs, but attended with very dangerous confequen- 
ces. ‘* When this feparation (fays he) has been fud- 
denly made, fevere pains in the parts divided, an ime 
poflibity of walking, and fometimes even of moving 
the inferior extremities, inflammation, fever, ab{cefles,. 
caries, and laftly death itfelf, have generally been the 
effects of it: but when a relaxation only takes place, 
the confequences are lefs fevere ; a painful and totter- 
ing walk being the only fymptom attending it. If 
the relaxed fymphyfis at laft grow firm again, if the 
hones of the pelvis recover their former ftability, if 
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preffion attempted to be made upon them, ara 8 
veral days previous to parturition gradually deprived oie in 
of their ftrength, and the animal walks in fuch a man- general. 
ner as would incline us to believe could only be pro- ——y— 
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Delcription¢he lamenefs goes off entirely in fome women, how 


Bey often, on the contrary, have we not obferved an in- 
gene-al, ability to walk, or even to move the legs, without vio- 


teemny—ew lent pain, continue for years afterwards 2” 


Thefe violent fymptoms frequently attend even 
flight feparations of the bones in queftion. M. Baude- 
locque gives an inftance of a woman who had kept her 
bed ten months, being all that time afflicted with the 
moft excruciating pains in the junétion of the offa 
pubis, and of one of the ilia, with the facrum, when- 
ever fhe attempted to move the inferior extremities, 
though no feparation of the fymphyfis could be difco- 
vered, nor any thing befides a flight mobility in that 
of the pubes. he accident had been perceived du- 
ring the time of labour, and the midwife had been 
accufed of luxating the bones. 

Dr Denman has alfo treated this fubje& at confide- 
rable length. He informs us, that for many centu- 
ries it was believed that thefe bones were always fepa- 
fated during the time of labour; or that there was 
a difpofition to feparate, and an a¢tual feparation, if 
the neceflity of any particular cafe required that en- 
largement of the cavity of the pelvis which was con- 
fequent to it. The degree of feparation was alfo fup- 
pofed to be proportioned to fuch neceflity ; and when 
this did not happen naturally, inftruments were made 
ufe of for diftending the parts: and, on the fame 
principle, the ‘fection of the fymphyfis of the pubes 
has been recommended. ‘* This opinion (fays he) 
ought probably to be affigned as one reafon for the 
fuperficial notice taken by the early writers on mid- 
wifery of thofe difficulties which are fometimes found 
to occur in parturition from the narrownefs or de- 
formity of the pelvis. ‘To this may alfo be referred 
much of the popular treatment of women in child-bed, 
and many popular expreffions in ufe at prefent. But 
this opinion has been controverted by many writers, 
who affert, that there was neither a feparation nor a 
difpofition to feparate ; but that, when either of them 
did happen, they were not to be efteemed as common 
efle&ts attendant on the parturient ftate, but as difea- 
fes of the conneéting parts. The difputants on each 
fide have appealed to prefumptive arguments, and to 
facts proved by the examination of the bodies of thofe 
who died in child-bed, in juftification of their feveral 
opinions. But, notwithftanding all that has been faid, I 
know not that we are authorifed by theexperience of the 
prefent time to fay, that a feparation, or a difpofition to 
feparate, prevails univerfally at the latter part of preg- 
nancy, or at the time of labour: yet that thefe ef- 
fects are often, if not generally, produced, may be 
gathered from the pain and weaknefs at the parts 
where the bones of the pelvis are joined to each other 
before and after delivery. In fome cafes alfo preg- 
nant women are fenfible of a motion at the junction of 
the bones, efpecially at the fymphyfis of the offa pubis; 
and the noife which accompanies it may fometimes be 
heard by the byftanders. 

«¢ A ftrong prefumptive argument in favour of the 
feparation of the bones has been drawn from quadru- 
peds. In thefe the ligaments which pafs from the ob- 


- tufe proceffes of the ifchia to the facrum, on which 


the fumnefs of the junction of the bones very much 
depends, and which at all other times refift any im- 


duced by a feparation of the bones of the pelvis. Now 
it is not reafonable to conclude, that a circumiftance 
which generally takes place in one clafs of viviparous 
animals fhould never occur in another, efpecially in 
a metter‘in which there is not effential difference.” 

Notwithftanding thefe arguments, however, Dr 
Denman does not look upon the matter to be yet ab- 
folutely decided. No perfon, he fays, who has been 
converfant in the diffe€tion of women ,who have died 
in child-bed, can have wanted opportunities of feeing 
every intermediate ftate of thefe parts, from a {epara- 
tion in which the furfaces of the bones were loofened 
and at a confiderable diftance from each other, to that 
in which there was not the leaft difpofition to dif- 
unite. 

When this feparation takes place beyond a certain 
degree, it is to be looked upon as morbid : and, he 
fays, that it may be produced by the two following 
caufes. ‘ 1/, A f{pontaneous difpofition of the con- 
neGting parts. 2d/y, The violence with which the 
head of the child is protruded through the pelvis.’ 
Of each of thefe cafes he gives an example.—The firft 
was of a young lady of a healthy conftitution, who 
had been married in the 21ft year of her age, and in 
1774 was delivered of her third child, which was un- 
ufually large, and the labour was fevere and tedious, 
For feveral days before delivery the had been fo much 
affi&ted with pain and weaknefs in her loins, that fhe 
could not walk without affiftance. She recovered 
without any unfavourable circumftance, excepting that 
for feveral weeks fhe was incapable of ftanding up- 
right, or putting one foot before the other 5 the at- 
tempt to do either being attended with pain and 
a fenfation of loofenefs and jarring, both at the parts 
where the offa innominata are joined to the facrum, 
and at the fymphyfis of the offa pubis. By the ufe 
of ftrengthening medicines fhe recovered, and in a few 
months was perfectly well.” 

It being fufpeéted that the complaints above men- 
tioned had proceeded from teo frequent parturition, 
fhe was advifed to fuckle her child for a longer time 
than ufual; and accordingly continued a nurfe for 15 
months. Soon after this fhe became with child a 
fourth time. ‘The complaints which had accompanied 
her former pregnancy now came on fooner, and with 
greater violence than before, infomuch that for three 
weeks before delivery fhe could neither walk nor ftand; 
and there was reafon to fuppofe that the bones of the 
pelvis were feparating. She was delivered on the 7th 
of July 1777, the labour being accompanied with 
faintings, great irritability, and a total inability te 
move her inferior extremities. A few days after her 
delivery fhe had a fever, which terminated in an ab- 
{cefs in one of her breafts, by which fhe was confined 
to her bed for near feven weeks. In nine weeks fhe 
could walk with crutches, and received confiderable 
benefit by being fent into the country ; and likewife, 
as fhe imagined, by drinking half a pint of infufion of 
malt twice a day. In about five months fhe was able 
to walk without affiftance ; ea fometimes fenfible 
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Wefcription of the motion of the bones, which feem never to have 


been perfectly uniced. 
About Chrittmas the fame year, this lady became a- 


tere gain pregnant; and in the month of July 1778 fhe began 


to feel an inability to move; which, however, was attri- 
buted to the heat of the weather: but on a fudden the 
pain and weaknefs of her back returned to fuch a degree, 
that fhe could walk no more till the 11th of O&ober, 
when fhe was delivered -of a fine child, but after a moft 
fevere and tedious labour, occafioned in a great mea- 
fure by her being totally unable to move. . The fymp» 
toms after her delivery became very extraordinary and 
alarming. On the fourth day a fever came oa; ahd 
though this was foon removed, the pain at the junc- 
tion of the bones ftill continued. She had no com. 
mand of her inferior extremities ; and the pain, when 
fhe was.moved, became fo excruciating, that the felt 
as if tearing afander. Her ftomath was at all times 
much difturbed ; but when the pain became violent, 
a naufea, yomiting, or hiccough came on. Strange 
fympathies were produced in various parts; as a tea- 
fing cough, fneezing, fenfe of weight in her eye-lids, 
which conld not be kept open though there wa’ no 
inclination to fleep. There was a noife in the bowels, 
and other nervous affeGtions, all of which ceafed when 
the pain was allayed by opiates. 

Having remained for feveral months in this deplo- 
rable fituation, it was at laft thought proper to raife 
her from her bed, and caufe her to make an effort to 
fland or walk, left her complaints fhould be made 
worfe by fuch along courfe of inaétivity. She had 
now, however, totally. loft the power of fupporting 
herfelf ; the motion of the bones was plainly percei- 
ved ; and the confequences of every trial were fo pain- 


ful, that there was a neceflity. for defifting. In. 5779, 


fhe was removed, upon a couch, in a boat to Mar- 
gate, for the benefit of the air and fea-bathing, from 
which fhe was always fenfible of receiving advantage. 
In this place fhe continued to refide 3. and in. eight years 
after her delivery became able to walk without crutches. 

The fecond cafe was of a young woman of a healthy 
but delicate conftitution, wha was in labour of her 
firft child. The pains were fo ftrong, that the head 


of the child was forced through the external parts,., 


and the perineum fuppofed to be lacerated, in fpite 


of allthe oppofition which could be made. At the. 


inftant when the head of the child was expelled, the 
operator perceived fomething to jar under his handy 


and was even fenfible of a noife, which he attributed’ 


to the laceration of the perineum. Ina little time 


the placenta was extracted without hurry or violence ;: 


and a few drops of tindura opit were given to allay 
the uneafinefs which took place, and was fuppofed to 
be occafioned by after pains. 
however, fhe complained of an. uneafinefs in the re- 


gion of the abdomen; but no particular notice was. 


taken of it, as, the milk. was regularly fecreted, and 
there was.no fymptom of fever; but on. the fourth 
day, when taken out. of bed, fhe was found to be 
unable. either,to fland or fit on her chair by. reafon 
of the pain and-weaknefs in the part of which fhe-ori- 
ginally complained. This was afterwards conjeC&tured 
to arife from a feparation of the bones of the pubes ; 
to which conjeCture. the long continuance. of the com- 


On the following days,. 


plaint feemed to give countenance, 
was founded on the pofitions and attitudes in which 
the patient fought to find relief. The fymptoms were 
as follow :—When fhe endeavoured to ftand upright, 
which fhe could do better upon one foot than both, 
and with her feet clofe than at a diltance, together 
with the pain at the fymphyfis, fhe had a fenfe of 
extreme weaknefs, accompanied with a_ faintnefs. 
When the firft fat down on her chair, refting her el- 
bows upon the arms, the complaints became tolerable. 
When fhe had remained a little time in this pofition, 
they;again became importunate, and fhe fupported 
herfelf with her hands upon her knees, and prefently 
bent forwards, fo as to lean her elbows upon her 
knees: this pofition becoming irkfome, fhe was ob-. 
liged to return to her bed, where the became imme- 
diately-eafy. When the firft attempted to walk, fhe 
was compelled to bend forwards in fuch a manner as: 
to reft her hands upon. her knees, making a ftraight 
line from her fhoulders to her feet. At the end of 
14. weeks, whilft fhe was in a coack, into which fhe. 
had often been lifted for the benefit of air and exercife,. 
fhe had a difcharge which fhe fuppofed ta be men-- 
ftruous; but which, though it ceafed before her re-- 
turn, gave immediate relief. From this-time fhe be-. 
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came better every day, and in fix: weeks was able to: ~ 


walk. She had afterwards three children, with which 
her labours were eafy, and fhe never had any retura: 
of the above mentioned complaints. 

From all this.it is evident, that Dr Denman differs- 
confiderably in his opinion from M. Baudelocque con- 
cerning the feparation of thefe bones. According ta~ 
him, it appears that this feparation, though extremely 
painful, does not feem to be attended with fatal con- 
fequences; and with regard to the quantity of the fe- 
paration, it muft undoubtedly be fometimes muck. 
greater than what M. Baudelocque fuppofes ; for Dr 
Denman brings an inftance from the 484th number of 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, in which the bones were 
feparated to the diftance of four inches. ‘This happen- 
ed in:confequence of the ftarting of a. horfe when a. 
gentleman was. riding.. He obferves, however, that, 
in women, the violence which the connecting parts. 
of the bones-undergo when the head of the child is 
protruded through the pelvis with extreme difficultyy. 
fometimes occafions an affection of more confequence 
than even the feparation of the bones themfelves. This 
is the formation of matter upon. the loofened furfaces 
of the bones, preceded by. great pain, and other fymp- 
toms of inflammation. 

In the beginning of this complaint, it is-difhieult: 
to afcertain whether the connecting parts of the bones,. 
or fome of thofe. contiguous, be the. feat of the difeafes 
but when fuppuration-has taken place in confequence. 
of the injury fuftained at the junction of the offa in- 
nominata with the facrum, the abfcefs has fometimes . 
been cured by the commen treatment, having formed 
inthe neighbourhood of, the injured part. At other 
times,. when matter has. been- formed: about the fym- 
phyfis of the os pubis, hectie fymptoms have enfued, 
and the caufe of them. only. difcovered after the pa- 
tient died. In fome cafes the matter has burft through 
the capfular ligament of the fymphyfis at the inferior 
edge, or perhaps made its way into the bladder 5 and. 
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continuing its courfe along the pubes, until it arrives 
at the acetabulum. Thus all the fymptoms were ag: 
gravated ; ; and the matter making its way towards 
the furface, a large abfcefs has been formed on the 
inner or fore-part of the thigh, or near the hip; fo 
that the patients have at laft funk under the fever 
and profufe difcharge from the ulcer. On diffecting 
thofe who have died in this manner, the track of the 
matter has been followed from the aperture of the ab- 
fcefs to the fymphyfis, the cartilages of which were 
found to be eroded, the bones carious, and the ad- 
jacent parts very much injured or deftroyed, Our 
author imagines it poflible, by means of fome parti- 
cular fymptom, to difcover whether or not there be 
any difpofition in the parts above mentioned to fup- 
purate, orto know when fuppuration has taken place. 
In all cafes of unufual pain attended with equivocal 
fymptoms, the parts ought to be examined with great 
care and attention: for where there is any difpo- 
fition to fuppurate, it might perhaps be removed by 
proper means; and when the matter is formed,, if there 


-be a {welling in the fymphyfis, and, more efpecially,. 


if a flu€tuation could be perceived, the propriety of 
making an incifion to evacuate the matter, and pre- 
vent, farther bad confequences, might be determined. 

With regard to the poffibility of re-uniting the 
bones of the pelvis after they have once been fepara- 
ted, our author has-the following obfervations. 


*¢ When the connection, of the bones of the pelvis- 


has either been impaired or deftroyed, it is probable 
that a confirmation or re-union may'take place by a 
reftoration of the original mode, by a: callus, or by 
anchylofis. But it is likewife poflible that the bones 
may remain ina ftate of feparation, and an articula- 
tion be formed by the ends of each bone, at the fym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis, and at the junction of the 
offa innominata with the os facrum.” Of this lait 
the Doctor has feen one inftance in a dead body, and 
has had reafon to fufpe& the exiftence of it in fome 
living perfons. In the lower degrees of imperfection 
the former method of union probably takes place ; 
as the complaints made by women of pain and weak- 
nefs, after delivery, generally go off before their 
month of confinement is elapfed ; but when they: con- 


tinue for a longer time, the beft method is to enjoin. 


the patient reft and an horizontal pofture. In an in- 
creafed degree of the complaint, where the health of 
the patient is-affe€ted, a longer time will be required 
for the recovery; but fhould the injury be too great 
to admit of the reftoration of the original mode of 
union, a much longer time will be requifite for the 
formation of a callus, if this ever takes place except’ 
a3 a previous ftep'to an anchylofis. This laft has 


been obferved frequently to take place at the jundtion. 


ef the ofla innominata with the facrum, but never-at 
the fymphyfis of the pubes. In this cafe little can 
be expected excepting from fuch remedies as tend to 
reftore the conftitution to its priftine vigour ; 


the patient feemed to obtain: relief was the cold-bath. 


She was likewife much affifted by the ufe of a fwath,, 
er broad belt,. made of foft leather, quilted; and’ 


buckled with fuch firmnefs over the lower part of the 


body as to leffen, if not prevent, the motion of the. 


and in: 
the firft cafe above related, the only thing from which. 


bones; and this was kept in its fituation by a baudaze 
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paffed between the legs, from the hind to the fore ne 


part of the belt. But when a joint is formed be- 
tween the feparated furfaces of the bones, all hope of 
recovering the patient to her former health may be 
given up. The only thing which can then be done 
for her. relief muft be by the ufe of a bel t, or fome fimi- 

lar contrivance, to f{ubftitute, as much as poffible, ar- 
tificial firmnefs, inftead of natural. Dr Denman faw 
one-cafe in which he fufpeéted this to have happened, 
and in which the life of the patient was truly mife- 
rable: He is of opinion, however, that it very rarely 
occurs; having been informed of another perfon, who, 
after cight years confinement to her bed, in confe- 
quence of the feparation of the bones in the time of 
labour, was at laft reflored to the perfe& ufe of her 


inferior extremities. Inftances alfo, though rare, have: 


occurred, in which women, after labours, have fufs 
fered much pain in the region of the facrum, and-to- 


tally loft the power of moving their inferior extremi-- 
ties. This has been fuppofed a paralytic affection, . 


and they are faid to be bed-ridden; but as thefe pa- 
tients have generally been reftored, though after a 


very long confinement, our author thinks it reafonable- 


to fuppofe that their infirmity had been occafioned: 
by a feparation of the bones, which at different pe- 


riods after the accident, according to the degree of: 
their feparation, had recovered their former connec>- 


tion and flrength. 


Cuap. Il. Of Pregnancy. 


Ar the time of conception, and for fome time af. 
ter, the parts which form the {mall foetus are fo blend»- 


ed together, that one cannot be diftinguifhed from 
another. The whole mafs is then called an ovum. 
This ovum confifts of four membranes; the placenta, 
or after-birth ; 
leading to the ‘abl d3; and the furrounding watery fluid 
in which it floats. fhcbore the child acquires a diftin& 


and regular form, it is called embryo, and afterwards: 


retains the name of fetus till its birth. For the in- 


creafe and nutrition of the feetus,, fee Anatomy, n9’ 


10g. 110. 

During the progrefs of impregnation the uterus fuf. 
fers confiderable changes; but, though it enlarges as 
the ovum increafes, yet,.in regard to its contents, it is 
never full ; 


for the thicknefs of its fides-do not diminifh; there is 
a proportional increafe of the quantity.of fluids, and 


therefore pretty much the fame. thicknefs remains as: 


before impregnation. 

The gravid uterus is of different fizes-in different 
women ;. and muft vary according to the bulk of the 
fcettis and involucra.. The fituation willalfo vary ac= 


cording to the increafe of-its. contents and the poli-- 
tion of the body. For the firft two or three months, , 


the cavity of the fundus is triangular, as before im- 
pregnation ; 3; but.as-the uterus ftretches; it gradually 
acquires a more rounded. form. 


the funis umbilicalis or navel-ftring,. 


for, in early geftation, thefe are confined: 
to the fundus only : and though the capacity of the: 
uterus inereafes, yet it is not mechanically ftretched, . 


In general, the ute-- 
rus never rifes dire€ily upwards, but’ inclines a little: 
obliquely, moft commonly to the right fide 5. its-pofi-- 
tion is. never, however, fo. oblique as. to prove the fole- 


cause 


Yo 
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Pregnarcy. caufe either of preventing or retarding delivery : its 
tomeny~ increafe of bulk does not feem to arife merely from dif- 


tention, but to depend on the fame caufe as the ex- 
tenfion of the fkin in a growing child. This is proved 
from fome late inftances of extra-uterine foetufes, where 
the uterus, though there were no contents, was nearly 
of the fame fize, from the additional quantity of nou- 
rifhment tranfmitted, as if the ovum had been contain- 
ed within its cavity. 

The internal furface, which is generally pretty 
{mooth, except where the placenta adheres, is lined 
with a tender efflorefcence of the uterus, which, after 
delivery, appears as if torn, and is thrown off with the 
cleanfings. ‘This is the membrana decidua of Dr Hun- 
ter, . 

Though the uterus, from the moment of concep- 
tion, is gradually diftended, by which confiderable 
changes are occafioned, it is very difficult to judge of 
pregnancy from appearances in the early months. 
For the hrft three months the os tincz feels fmooth 
and even, and its orifice as {mall as in the virgin ftate. 
When any difference can be perceived, about the 
fourth or fifth month from the defcent of the fundus 
through the pelvis, the tubercle or projecting part of 
the os tince will -feem larger, longer, and.more ex- 
panded ; but, after this period, it fhortens, particu- 
larly at its fore-parts and fides, and its orifice or la- 
bia begin to feparate, fo as.to-have its-conical appear- 
ance deftroyed. The cervix, which in the early 
months is nearly fhut, now begins to ftretch and to 
‘be diftended to the os tince ; but during the whole 


term of utero-geftation, the mouth of the uterus is- 


ftrongly cemented with a.ropy mucus, which ‘lines it 
and the cervix, and. begins to be difcharged on the 
approach of labour. In the laft week, when the cer- 
vix uteri is completely diftended, the ‘uterine orifice 
begins to form an.elliptical tube, inftead of a fiffure, 
or to affume the appearance of ating on alarge globe; 
and often at this time, .efpecially in pendulous bellies, 
difappears entirely, fo. asto be out of the reach of the 
Anger in touching. «Hence.the os uteri is not in the 


direction of the axis:of the womb, as has generally 
«been fuppofed. 


About the fourth, or between the fourth and fifth 


month, the fundus uteri begins to rife above the pubes © 


or brim of the pelvis, and its cervix to be diftended 
nearly one third. In the fifth month the belly fwells 
like a ball, with the fkin tenfe, the fundus about half 
way between the pubes and navel, and the neck one 
halt diftended. After the fixth month the greateft part 
of the cervix uteri dilates, 1o as to make almoft one ca- 
vity with the fundus. In the feventh month the fun- 
dus advances as far as the umbilicus. In the eighth it 
reaches mid-way between the navel and {crobiculus 


_eordis ; and in the ninth to the fcrobiculus itfelf, the 


neck then being entirely diftended, which, with the os 
tince, become the weakeft part of the uterus. Thus 
at full time the uterus occupies all the umbilical and 
hypogattric regions ; its fhape is almoft pyriform, that 
is, more rounded above than below, and having a ftric- 
ture on that part which is furrounded by the brim of 
the pelvis. 

The appendages of the uterus fuffer very little 


change during pregnancy, except the ligamenta lata, 


which diminifh in breadth as the uterus-erilarges, and 
at full time are almott entirely obliterated. 

The moft remarkable change happens in the ova- 
rium. A cicatrice of a roundifh figure and yellowifh 
colour appears in this body, called by anatomilts the 
corpus luteum. t is always:to be found in one of the 
ovaria; and in cafes of twins‘a corpus:luteum often ap- 
pears in both ovaria. ‘It was formerly confidered as 
the calyx ovi.; but modern phyfiologifts think it a 
gland, from whence the feminal fluid is ejected. In 
early geftation it is moft .confpicuous, when a cavity 
is obfervable, which afterwards collapfes; no veflels 
appear.at the centre of this cavity which has the ap- 
pearance of cicatrix, but all around that centre the 
fubftance -is vaf{cular. 

During -the ,progrefs of diftenfion, the fubftance of 
the uterus becomes much loofer, of a fofter texture, 
cand more-vafcular than before conception ; its veins 
patticularly, in their diameters, being enlarged in fuck 
a manner as to get the name of /u/es ; they obferve 
a.more dire&t courfe than the arteries, which run in a 
ferpentine .manner, anaftomofing with one another and 
through its whole fubftance, efpecially where the pla- 
centa adheres, where this vafcular appearance is moft 
confpicuous. 

The arteries pafs from the uterus through the deci- 
dua, and open into the fubftance of the placenta in a 
flanting diretion. The veins alfo open into the pla- 
centa, and by injeCting thefe veins from the uterus with 
wax, the whole {pungy or cellular part of the placenta 
will be filled. 

‘Vhe.mufcular ftructure of the gravid uterus is ex- 
tremely difficult to be fhown: in the wombs of women 
who die in labour, or foon after delivery, fibres run- 
ning in various direGtions are obfervable more or lefs 
circular, that feem to arife from three diftin€& origins; 
viz. from the place where the placenta adheres, and 
from the aperture or orifice of each of the tubes; 
but it is almoft impoffible to demonftrate regular 
plans of fibres, continued any length without inter- 
ruption, 


Cap. Ill. Spurious Gravidity. 


Tue various difeafes incident to the uterine fyftem, 
and other morbid affeGtions of the abdominal vifcera, 
will frequently excite the fymptoms and affume the 
appearance of utero-geftation. Complaints arifing 
from a fimple ob{truction are fometimes miftaken for 
thofe of breeding ; when a tumor about the region 
of the uterus is alfo formed, and gradually becomes 
more and more bulky, the fymptoms it occations are 
fo flrongly marked, and the refemblance to pregnancy 
fo very itriking, that the ignorant patient is often de- 
ceived, and even the experienced phyfician impofed 
on. 


Scirrhous, polypous, or farcomatous tumors in oy 


about the uterus or pelvis; dropfy or ventefity of the 
uterus or tubes>; fteatoma or dropfy of the ovaria, and 
ventral conception, are the commen caufes of fuch 
fallacious appearances.. In many of thefe cafes the 
menfes difappear ; naufea, retchings, and other fymp- 
toms of breeding, enfue; flatus in the bowels will be 
miftaken for the motion of the child ; and in the ad- 
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venced: ftages of the difeafe, from the preffure of the 
{welling on the adjacent parts. ‘l'umefa@tion and 
hardoefs of the mammz fupervene, and fometimes a 
vifcid or ferous fluid diftils from the nipple ; circum- 
ftances that ftrongly confirm the woman in her opi- 
nion, till time or the dreadful confequences that often 
enfue at laft convince her of her fatal miftake. 

Falfe Conception.—Mola. Other kinds of {purious 
gravidity, lefs hazardous in their nature than any of 
the preceding, may under this head alfo- be claffed ; 
difeafes commenly known by the names of falfe con- 
ception and mola: The former of thefe ‘is nothing 
more than the diffolution of the foetus in the early 
months ; the placenta is afterwards retained in the 
uterus, and from the addition of coagula, or in con- 
fequence of difeafe, is excluded in an indurated or 
enlarged ftate ; when it remained for months or longer, 
and came off in the form of a flefhy or fcirrhous-like 
mafs, without having any cavity in the centre, it was 
formerly diftinguithed by the name of mola. 

Mere coagula of blood, retained in the uterus after 
delivery, or after immoderate floodings at any period 
of life, and {queezed, by the preffure of the- uterus, 
into a fibrous or compact form, conftitute another 
{pecies of mola, that more frequently occurs than any 
of the former. ‘Thefe, though they may affume the 
appearances of gravidity, are generally, however, ex- 
pelled fpontaneoufly, and are feldom followed with 
dangerous confequences, 


Cuar. IV. Superfetation. 


Soon afier impregnation takes place, the cervix 

uteri becomes entirely fhut vp by means of a thick 
vilcid gluten; the internal cavity is alfo lined by the 
external membrane of the ovum, which attaches itfelf 
to the whole internal furface of the fundus uteri: the 
Fallopian tubes alfo become flaccid 3; and are, as gra- 
vidity advances, fuppofed to be removed at fuch a 
diftance, that they cannot reach the ovaria to. receive 
or convey another ovum into the uterus. For thefe, 
and other reafons, the do@trine of Super fetation is now 
pretty generally exploded—A doétrine that.feems to 
have arifen from the cafe of a double or triple concep- 
tron, where, fome time after their formation in utero, 
one foetus has been expelled, and another has remain- 
ed; or after the extindtion of life at. an early period,, 
one or more may be ftill retained, and thrown off in 
a imall and putrid flate, after the birth of a full- grown 
child. 
The uterus of brutes is divided into different.cells 5. 
and their ova do not attach themfelves to the uterus 
fo early as in the human fubje&, but. are.fuppofed to 
receive their nourifhment for fome time by abforption.. 
Hence the os uteri does- not clofe immediately . after 
conception ; for a bitch will admit a variety of dogs 
while fhe is in feafon, and will bring forth puppies of 
thefe different fpecies :. thus it is common for a gre- 
hound to have; in the fame litter, one of the gre- 
hound kind, a pointer, anda third, or more, different 
from both: Another circumftance that has given rife 
to /uperfetation in the human fubject,, which can only 
happen when there is a double fet of parts, inftances 
ef which are very rare, 


Cuar.V. Extra uterine Fetufes, or ventral 
Conception. 


THE impregnated ovum, or rudiments of the foetus, 
is not always received from the ovarium by the tuba 
Fallopiana, to be thence conveyed into the cavity of 
the uterus; for there are jnftances where the foetus 
fometimes remains in the ovarium, and fometimes even 
in the tube; or where it drops out of the ovarium, 
miffes the tubes, and falls into the cavity of the ab. 
domen, takes root in the neighbouring parts, and is 
thereby nourifhed : But as thefe feetufes cannot there 
receive fo mueh nourifhment asin the fucculent uterus, 
they are lefs, and generally come to their full growth 
before the common term. 

Of thefe fome burft in the abdomen 3 and others 
form abfceffes, and are thereby difcharged; others 
dry, and appear bony, and remain during life, or- 
are difcharged as above, or by ftool, &c. 


Crap. VI. Monfers. 


WueEN two or more ova contained in the uterus- 
attach themfelves fo near one another as to adhere in 
whole or in part, fo as to form only one body with 
membranes. and water in common, this.body will form 
a confufed irregular mafs. called monftrous.; and thus a 
moniter may be either defeGtive in’ its organic partsy 
or be fupplied with a fupernumerary fet of parts de- 
rived from another ovum. This feems a rational con. 
jecture; but while every thing relative to generation 
isa myftery,, how can-we account for the extraordi-. 
nary phenomena ?.Some authors enumerate a third. 
{pecies of montter,.the produ& of a mixed breed, ex- 
emplified, for inftance, .in the mule, produced by the. 
mixe i generation of an afs anda mare. In this ani- 
mal there are.organical parts different from what pres 
exifted in the parents ; there is a defcét of fome parts, 
a luxuriant growth of others; and the defeé in the: 
parts .of generation, which renders the animal unfit,- 
for propagation, conftitutes a very curious and partie 
cular {pecies.. 


Cuap. VIL Difeafes of Pregnancy. 


AFTER conception,.a remarkable change 
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produced in the genital fyftem. This is the fource tibrng Gee 
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from whence arife different. fymptoms, that are how.” 


ever.liable to. confiderable variation, not only in the 
contftitution of different women, but in the fame wo- 
man.in different pregnancies, and at.different periods 
of the fame pregnancy. 

Pregnancy,—though a natural: alteration. of the. 
animal-ceconomy, which every female feems originally : 
formed to. undergo, -and hence not to be confidered as: 
a ftate of difeafe, occafions, however, fooner or later,.. 
in many women, ..various complaints,.. which evidently 
depend on it asa canfe. 

Difeafes incident to the pregnant ftate may be con-- 
fidered, either, 1. As arifiag from. fympathy, in the. 
early months; or, 2. As depending on the ftretching- , 
and preffure of the uterus towards the more advanced. 


ftages.. 
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I. Though the former of thefe complaints are ge- 
nerally to be accounted for from other caufes than 
that of plethora; yet, in many conftitutions, a certain 
plethoric difpofition in the early months of pregnancy 


feems to prevail in the vafcular fyftem : And therefore, 


though many inconveniences may enfue from a too 
frequent, a. too copious, or an indifcriminate ufe of 
venefeétion ; yet, if prudently and judicioufly em- 
ployed, abortion by this means will not be endan- 
gered, as fome late authors have alleged; but, on the 
contrary, on many oceafions, a feafonable bleeding 
will be attended with the mofl beneficial and falutary 
effects. 

In young women, fuddenly affected with fevere 
ficknefs and loathing, febrile commotion, headach, 
vertigo, and other fymptoms of breeding, more efpe- 
eially in full fanguineous habits, befides a fpare light 
diet and fuitable exercife, recourfe muft be had to 
proper evacuations, the chief of which is venefeétion $ 
this may be fafely performed at any time of gravida- 
tion, and occafionally repeated according to the_ur- 
gency of the fymptoms; {mall bleedings, at proper 
intervals, are preferable to copious evacuations, which 
in early pregnancy ought always to be carefully guard- 
ed againft. 

When the ftomach is loaded with putrid bile or 
acrid faburra, the offenfive matter fhould be difcharged 
by gentle vomits of ipecacuan, or of infufions of cha- 
momile flowers. The violent efforts to retch and vo- 
mit, and the commotions thence excited, which often 
occafion the expulfion of the feetus, will by this means 
frequently be removed, in moft cafes greatly diminifh- 
ed. During the term of breeding, the flate of 
the belly maft be alfo attended to. When laxative 
medicines become neceffary, thofe of the mildeft and 
gentleft kind fhould be adminiftered. 

In women liable to nervous complaints, where the 
flomach is weak, and the ficknefs violent and conti- 
nued, the patient fhould be put on a courfe of light, 
aromatic, and ftrengthening bitters ; fuch as infufions 
of bark,-columbo, &c. and her diet, air, exercife, 
company, and amufement, fhould be regulated : In or- 
der to fettle the ftomach, and leffen the fenfibility of 
the fyftem, opiates will often happily fucceed, when 
every: other remedy fails. 

Heart-burn and diarrhea,—common fymptoms of 
breeding, or of pregnancy, muft be treated pretty 
much as at othertimes. Beth complaints chiefly de- 
pend on the ftate of tthe ftomach. 

Tumefation, tenfion, and pains in the mamme.— 
If tight lacing here be only avoided, and the breatts 
have room to enlarge and f{well, no inconvenience ever 
follows: Thefe effeéts arife from a natural caufe, and 
feldom require medical treatment. If very trouble- 
fome and uneafy, bathing with oil, or anointing with 
pomatum, and covering with foft flannel or fur, will in 
moft cafes prove the cure. 

The menffrual evacuation—is in fome women regular 
for the firft, fecond, or third period after.conception. 
This feldom happens but in women of fanguinary 
piethoric habits, fuch as have been accuftomed to large 
copious evacuations at other times, when the difcharge 
js to be confidered as beneficial. ; 

Deliquia, nervous, or hyfleric fits—When thefe are 
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occafioned by falls, frights, 
they frequently end in the lofs 
when they happen about the term of quickening, they 
feem to arife from the efcape of the uterus from its 
confinement within the capacity of the pelvis; in 
which.cafe they are commonly flight, of {hort dura- 
tion, and never threaten any dangerous confequence. 

Il. The fecond clafs of complaints, viz. thofe that 
are incident to the advanced ftages of utero-geftation, 
and that depend on the change of fituation of the gra- 
vid uterus, its enlargement and preffure on the neigh- 
bouring parts are more painful in their fymptoms, 
and more dangerous in their confequences, than thole 
enumerated in the preceding clafs. The premature 
exclufion of the foetus is generally the worft inconve- 
nience refulting from the one; the death of the mo- 
ther, along with the lofs of the child, is too frequently 
an attendant of the other. 

Difficulty or fuppreffion of urine—is fometimes occa- 
fioned by the preflure of the uterus on the neck of 
the bladder, before the fundus uteri efcapes from its 
confinement within the brim of the pelvis. This com- 
plaint, if early attended to, will feldom prove trouble- 
fome or Hazardous; but cannot be entirely removed 
til the uterus rifes above the brim of the pelvis, and 
by its enlargement becomes fupported by refling on 
the expanded bones of the offa ilia. But if neglected 
in the beginning, 

A retroverfion of the uterus—is generally the confe- 
quence; a cafe that demands particular attention. — 
Here the fundus uteri, inftead of being loofe, falls 
back in a reclined itate within the hollow of the os 
facrum : thus a tumor is formed in the vulva, where- 
of the os tince makes the fuperior part ; the body of 
the uterus, by this means, becomes ftrongly wedged 
between the re&um and bladder; and, from the en- 
largement of the uterus itfelf, and accumulating load 
of feces and urine, the reduction will prove in many 
inftances utterly impracticable. A total fuppreflion 
of urine, or a rupture of the coats of the bladder, 
fever, inflammation, or gangrene of the uterus, often 
enfue ; and thefe are fucceeded by delirium, convul- 
fions, death. 

The indications of cure, in this dangerous difeafe, 
are fufficiently obvious: For, in the firit place, every 
obftacle that prevents the reduction fhould be remo-’ 
ved: thus the contents’of the reGtum and bladder muft, 
if poffible, be evacuated ; emollient fomentations and 
cateplafms mutt be applied, if indicated by inflamma- 
tion or tumefaGion of the parts. Secondly, ‘The re- 
duétion of the prolapfed uterus muft be attempted, by 
placing the patient upon her knees, with her head low 
an@ properly fupported. While this is attempted 
within the vagina, a finger or two fhould alfo be paffed 
within the reétum, by which the operation in fome 
cafes may be facilitated : but, at other times, no power 
whatever will be fufficient for this purpofe. Laftly, If 
the redu€tion be accomplifhed, the fever, inflammatory 
fymptoms, and other confequences of the difeafe, mut 
be fubdued ; anda recurrence prevented by an open 
belly, reft, and recumbent pofture, and promoting a 
free difgharge of urine: means that ought to be per- 
fitted in till the uterus rifes within the abdomen, when 
the patient will be fecured from future danger. 
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Coftivenc/s in pregnancy—is inconvenient. It may 
proceed from the fame caufe with the preceding com- 
laint ; it may depend -on the ftomach; the febrile 
ee that in many women prevails, will alfo prove an 
occafional caufe. It may be obviated or prevented by 
a proper regulation of the regimen, and by fuch 
gentle laxative medicines as are beft fuited to the ftate 
of the woman; the chief of which are ripe fruit, mag- 
wefia, lenitive eleCtuary, cream of tartar, fulphureous 
and aloetic medicines, oleum ricini, emollient glyfters. 

The piles-—frequently arife in confequence of coltive- 
ne{s, or from preflure of the gravid uterus on the he- 
morrhoidal veins. Thefe are alfo to be removed or 
palliated by the fame means employed on other occa- 
fions; regard being had to this diftinétion, which may 
be applied univerfally to the gravid ftate, that all vio- 
lent remedies are to be avoided: a light diet fhould 
be enjoined; the belly fhould be kept moderately 
open; and topical liniments or cataplafms fhould be 
applied, fuch as Balf. fulphur. Balf. traumaticum, Li- 
niment. ex ol. palme, Ung. fambucin. cum laud. li- 
quid. Poultices of bread and milk with opium, Xc. 
according to the various circumftances of the cafe. 

Vaenns Jwellings of the legs and labia,—are occa- 
fioned by the languid ftate of the circulation, by the 
interruption of the refluent blood from the preflure of 
the difteaded uterus on the vena cava, &c. Thefe, 
though very troublefome and inconvenient, are feldom 
however of dangerous confequence, except where the 
habit is otherwife difeafed ; and feldom require punc- 
ture, as the {welling generally fubfides very quickly 
after delivery. ‘They can only, therefore, at this time, 
admit of palliation ; for which purpofe, along with a 
proper diet and moderate exercife, a frequent recum- 
bent pofture, open belly, and dry friGtions applied to 
the legs evening and morning, will prove the mott ef- 
fe€ual means. 

Varicous fwellings in the legs and thighs —from the in- 
terruption of the venal blood in thefe parts, occafioned 
by the preffure of the gravid uterus, are to be treated 
in the fame manner with the preceding complaint. 

Pains in the back, loins, cholic~pdins, cramp,—occa= 
fioned by the ftretching of the uterus and appendages, 
and from the preflure of the uterus on the neighbour- 
ing parts, fymptoms that are moft troublefome in a firft 
pregnancy, are to be palliated by venefection, an open 
belly, and light fpare diet. If the patient be of a full 
habit, and pre-difpofed to inflammatory complaints, 
where the preffure is very great in the advanced 
months, or in twins, &c. if proper remedies are 'me- 
plected, inflammation of the uterus and adjacent vif- 
cera, or dreadful epileptic fits, may quickly enfue ; the 
event whereof is generally fatal. Crampifh fpafms in 
the belly and legs require the fame palliative treatment; 
to which may be added friction, and the application 
of ether, ol. volatil. balf. anodyn. or the like, to the 
parts aifected. 

Cough, dyfpnea, vomitings, difficulty or incontinency of 
urine, ‘occafioned by the preflure of the bulky uterus 
on the ftomach, liver, diaphragm, &c.—Complaints 
that can only be alleviated by frequent {mall bleedings, 
a light {pare diet, and open belly. The patient fhould 
be placed in an eafy polture, fomething between fitting 
and lying ; and when the uterus rifes high, a moderate 
degree of preflure from the fuperior part downwards, 
may in fome cafes prove ufeful, But this muft be ufed 
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lent preffure, or tight lacing, during pregnancy. 
frequently kills both mother and child, and ought to 
be guarded from the earlieft months. 

Lpileptic fitsy—are a very dreadful and alarming ap- 
pearance. They generally depend on the fame caufe 
with the above complaints : they may alfo arife fom 
irritation, excited by the motion and ftirring of the 
foetus ; and from various other caufes. Such as have 
had convulfions when young, are moft liable to-have 
them during pregnancy: they happen molt frequencly 
in firft pregnancies, or where the foetus is very large, 
or in twins, triplets, &c. In fuch cafes, the diftention 
of the uterine fibres is fo great, that actual laceration 
is fometimes the confequence. 

At whatever period of pregnancy they feize, the 
utmoft danger may be dreaded. This, however, will 
be in proportion to the feverity, duration, and recur- 
rence of the paroxy{m, to the term of gravidation, to 
the conflitution of the patient, and her condition du- 
ring the remiffion. The danger is greater towards the 
latter end ef pregnancy than in the earlier months or 
in time of labour. 

Such as arife from inanition, from exceffive and 
profufe hemorrhagies, from violent blows, falls, &c. 
or from a ruptured uterus, are for the moft part fatal. 

Hyfteric or nervous fpafms muft be carefully di- 
{tinguifhed from true epileptic fits. ‘The former are 
milder than the latter; they are not attended with 
foamings ; they do not affect the pofture; the pulfe 
is {maller, feebler, and more frequent ; the woman is 
pretty hearty after they are over; they are followed 
with no bad confequences, and yield to the common 
treatment. Women of ftrong, robuft, vigorous con« 
ftitutions, are more generally the fubje€ts of the one ; 
the delicate, the nervous, and the irritable, of the 
other. 

Epileptic fits generally come on very rapidly; if any 
previous fymptoms occur, the fit is commonly an- 
nounced by an intenfe pain in the {crobiculum cordis, 
or violent head-ach. 

In the pregnant ftate, thefe fics are for the moft 
part fymptomatic, and will therefore only admit of 
a palliative cure. They may be diftinguifhed into 
three claffes; thofe of the early months, thofe of the 
latter, and thofe that come on with labour-pains. 

With regard to the cure, the term of. pregnancy, 
as well as the conftitution of the patient, ard par- 
ticular caufe of the difeafe, muft carefully be confi- 
dered. 

1. Convulfions at an early period of pregnancy 
chiefly happen to young women of a plethoric fan- 
guine habit; and can therefore only be removed or 
palliated by a free and bold ufe of the lancet, by an 
open belly, cool regimen, and fpare diet. After 
plentiful evacuations, if the ftomach be loaded with 
acrid faburra or putrid bile, a gentle puke may be of 
ufe: but fuch remedies, on thofe occalions, mult be 
employed with great caution. Inftead of a plethoric, 
if the patient is of a nervous habit, a very neccilary 


and important diftin@ion, the intentions of cure will , 


effentially vary. For here opiates in lage dofes and 
frequently repeated, emollient giyfters, ftupes applied 
to the legs, the femicupium, and every other means 
to foothe the nerves and remove {pafmodic iriciure, 
will prove the moft effeCtual remedies. If infenfible 
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er comatous, opium, mufk, and other antifpafmodics, 
fhould be exhibited by way of glyfler, and the pa- 
tient ought to be roufed by epifpattic and ftimulating 
cataplaims applied to the legs and hams. Convalfions 
fucceeding profufe evacuations are gene He mortal, 
"he vis vite, in fuch circumitan mul it be fupport- 
ed, by replenifhing the veffels with the east fpeed: 
this is to be done by pearing o in volzith ing folds 2 as 
faft.as poflible by the mouth and by gly eis : warm 
applications foul d alfo be ete to ‘us ftomach and 
“et, and nervous cordials given internally along with 
opium. 

‘The treatment of epileptic fits, depending on other 
caufes than thofe now mentioned, mut be regulated 
by a proper attention to the particular fymptoms with 
which they are attended. 

In the advanced months, fuch complaints are 
more to be dreaded than in early geftation, as they 
generally proceed from the irritation occafioned by 
the diltention of the uterine fibres, or by the pref- 
fure of the uterus on the contiguous vifcera: hence 
the natural fun@ions of thefe parts will be interrupted, 
the circulation of their fluids will be impeded, and the 
blood, being thus prevented from defcending to the 
inferior parts, will be derived in greater proportion to: 
the brain, and overcharge that organ. 

The cure muft, in this cafe, chiefly reft on copious 
and repeated bleedings, an open belly, and {pare 
diet. 

3. Laftly, when fits come on with labour-pains, 
a fpeedy delivery, if it can be done with fafety, either 
by turning the child, or by extracting with the forceps 
when the head is within eae will prove the halk 
effectual cure. 

When the bladder is diftended, the contents muft 
be evacuated: if a ftone fticks in the urethra, it mutt 
be ‘pufhed back or extracted. If the fits are the 
effects of a ruptured uterus, immediate death is gene- 
rally the confequence. 

With regard to the treatment of fuch complaints, 
no other change is generally requifite, than what 

arifes from the fymptoms peculiar to this fituation. 
In gener al, till after delivery, they will only admit of 
palliation. 
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Crap. VII. Fleedings. 

T.uesr, though confined to no particular term, may 
happen at every period of gravidation. The one is a 
frequent confequence of the other; the event of both is 
often hazardous, as the earlier mifcarriages are gene- 
rally preceded by an effufion of blood from the uterus, 
which, in the advanced flages of pregnancy, befides 
the lofs of the child, always endangers the life of the 
mother. 

The menorrhagia gravidarum—may be defined,’ an 
effufion of blood from the uterus, confined to no regu- 
lar or ftated periods, in quantity and duration various, 
and liable to recur on the flighteft occafions. 

The immediate caufe is, a feparation of fome por- 
tion of the placenta or chorion from the internal fur- 
face of the uterus. Whatever occafions this fepara- 
tion may be confidered as the remote caufe, which, 
though various, may be reduced to 
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I, Thofe that affe&t the general fyftem : 
1; 


AS, 


culation. 

Changes in the circulation from internal caufes, 
3. Debility. . 

4. Plethora. 

Il. Thofe that affeét the uterus and placenta: as, 

1. Direét affections. 

2. Stimuli communicated from an affection of uther 

parts. 

With re egard to the cure. vat a flooding in 
fome contftitutions may happen, even in early geftation, 
and may remit and recur from time to time, and the 
woman go on to the end of her reckoning ; and tho’ 
it feldown or never happens that this complaint proves 
mortal to the mother in the firft five weeks of preg- 
nancy $~yet every. appearance of this kind, even the 
flighteft, is to be dreaded ; as in the early months it 
will often throw off the Fasths, and, in the latter, al- 
ways threatens the utmoft denote both to mother and 
child. Floodings of 9 gravid women we cannot propofe 
radically to cure ; they will only admit of palliation. 
With this view, the indications are, 

I. To leffen the force and velocity of the blood in 
general. 


2. 
2 
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Es ees bye" promote the conftriGion of the patulous. 
mouths of the bleeding veflels, or the formation of con- 


gula in their orifices. 

1.-To anfwer the firft indication, reft and a re- 
cumbent pofture, cool air, tranquillity of mind, 
light diet, venefection, and opiates, are the chick 
means. 

2. To reftrain the violence of the sped pitt cee itte 
ternal aftringent medicines are recommended; but this 
is to be accomplifhed chiefly by means of sald {Lyptic 
applications to the parts site their neighbourhood. 
But as thefe floodings often arife from fo various and 
oppofite caufes, it is difficult to lay down’ particular 
indications, or to point out a method of cure fuited to 
ites cafe that may occur. The intention of cure can 
only | be regulated by a careful and aera conlide- 
ration of the caufe, and of thofe particular circum- 
{tances with which the cafe may be attended. In early 
pregnancy, it may be reflrained by keeping the patient 
quiet and cool, by | giving internally cooling things and 
opiates ; but, in the sdvineee ftages, the deluge is 
fometimes fo profufe as to kill very ‘fuddenly. Under 
fuch circumflances, when thé woman is near her time, 
emptying the uterus by delivery, if practicable, is the 
only fafe expedient both for preferving the life of the 
mother and of the child. 

If the hemorrhagy can be reftrained, a recurrence 
muit be guarded againit, by avoiding or counteracting 
the occafional or remote caufes. 


Cuar.1X.. Abortion, or Mifcarriage, 


May be defined, the premature expulfion of the em- 
bryo or feetus. Some, however, make the seeehittes 
diftingtion : : When a woman milfcarries in early gelta- 
tion, this they confider as an abortion; but if in the 
latter months, that they term a premature Lirth, ‘The 
fymptoms that threaten abortion are 
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Pala in the back and helly, 

Bearing down pains with regular intermiflions. 

The evacuation of the waters. 

The death of the child, which difcovers itfelf } by the 
following fymptoms ; though in general thefe are fo 
doubtful and fallaci ites that none of them afford an 
infallible fien ; 

1. Vhe fubl iding of the abdominal tumor, 

2. Ceffation of mation in the feetus. 

3. ‘The fenfation of a heavy weight falling from fide 
to fide, as the woman turns heriell 3 in bed. 

4. Sicknefs, faintings, rigors, cold {weats, 

5: The breatts turning Sane 

Coldnefs of the abdomen, and putrid difcharge 
Fae the vagina, — 

Abortions are feldom dangerous in the firft five 
months; but a frequent habit of mifcarriage d atrs 
tates the fy{tem, thatrens the conttitution, senistent the 
foundation of chronic difeafes of the moft obf seeih and 
dangerous nature. 

In the advanced months, the prognofis will be more 
or lefs favourable according to the’: patient’s former 
ftate of health, the occ afional caufe, and fymptoms with 
which it is attended, The proximate caufe of abor- 
tion is the fame with that of true labour, VIZ. a cone 
tracting effort of. the uterus and abdominal mufcles, 
afixted by the other expulfive powers, ‘[’he remote 
caufes cannot be explained with precifion ; as many 
circumiftances, with regard to the nature of impregna- 
tion, and connetion of the foetus with the placenta 
and uterus, are fubjects itill involved in darknefs. They 
may in general, however, be reduced, 

I. ‘To whatever interrupts the regular circulation 
between the uterus and placenta. 

Il. To every caufe that excites the {paf{modic con- 
traction of the uterus, or other affitting powers. 


III. To whatever oécafions the éxtin@ior of life in 


the foetus. 


Amonpett the firft are : 

1. Difeafes of the uterus. 

2. Impervioufnefs or fpafmodic conftriGion of the 
extremities of the uterine blood-veffels. 

3- Partial or total feparation of the placenta or cho- 
rion from the uterus. 

4. Determination to other parts. 

To the fecond general head belong all caufes that 
produce a ftrong contra¢tion of the daitic fibres of the 
uterus, or of the parts that can prefs upon it, or that 
rasa a rupture of the membranes: fuch as, 

. Violent < perracten of mind or body. 
. A difeafe of the membranes. 

; Too large a quantity of liquor amnii. 

4. The crofs pofition of the fetus. 

5.. Its motion and kicking. 

The laft head includes the numerous caufes of th 
death of the child, which, befides thofe referred to in 
the preceding claffes, may be occafioned by, 

* Dileatws peculiar to itfelf. 

2. Difeafes communicated by the parents. 
External accidents happening to the mother: or, 
- Accidents incident to the fetus in utero 
- Difeafes of placenta or funis. 

- Knots and circumvolutions of the chord. 

7» ‘Too weak an adhelion of placenta or chorion to 

the uterus: and, 
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8, Ever ry foree that tends to weaken er defroy th 
attachment. 

With regard to the treament, This muft be varied 
according to the particular circumi{tances of the cafe: 
nor is it poffible to point out particular indications, 
or proj pofe any regular plan to be purfued for this pur- 
pow. Abortion is often pe ded By no apparent 
fymptom, till the rupture of the membr anes, and eva 
cuation of the waters, htt ogee the approaching ex- 
pulfion of the foetus, Either to remove threatening 
fymptoms; or to prevent mifcarriage when there is rea- 
fon to EES & it, often bafles our utmott fill; be- 
caufe it generally happens, that there is a ceflation of 
growth in the ovum; or, in other words,-an extinction 
of life in the foetus, fome time previous to any appear- 
ance of abortion. For inftance, in early geftation, a 
women commonly m ee about the + 1th or rath 
week ; but the age of the fcetus at this time is gene- 
rally no more than eight weeks. At other times, when 
by accident the fists perifhes, perhaps about the fifth 
or fixth month, it will ftill be retained in utero, and 
the expulfion will not happen till near the completion 
of fulltime. 

As women who have once abforbed are fo liable to 
a recurrence from a like caufe, at the fame particular 
period, fuch an accident, in future pregnancies, fhould 
therefore be guarded againft with the utmoft caution. 
On the firft appearance of threatening fymptoms, the 
patien 1t fhould be confined to a Hohontal poiture ; her 
diet fhould be light and cool ing; her mind fhould be 
kept as tranquil as poffible; a little blood from the 
arm may be taken occafionally ; and opiates admini- 
ftered according to circumftances; but excepting fo far 
as depends on thiebey and {uch like precautiens, for the 
moft part, in the way of medicine, very little can be 
done. 

Manual affiftance is fe!'dom or never neceffary during 
the firft five months of pregnancy: the exclufion of 
foetus and placenta fhould very generally be trufted to 
nature, 

The medical treatment of abortion muft therefore 
be confidered with a view only to the prophylacticcures 
and this again will chiefly confiit in a proper 


CHap. X. Regimen during Pregnancy. 


Women, when pregnant, fhould live a regular tem- 
perate life; moderation in eating and diinking fhould 
now be very carefully obferved, rhe every thing that 
has any oe pba to difagree with the ftomach (hould 
be avoided ; otherwife the manner of life { fhould be much 
as ufual. If complaints do occur, thefe fhould be treat~ 
ed as at other times; only guarding againft {uch things 
as, by violent aperation, may endanger mifcarrias ge. 
If the woman has formerly been fubje& to this acci« 
dent, the caufe fhould be carefully confidered, and fuit- 
able remedies applied 5 if plethoric, for inftance, fhe 
fhould be blooded, live fparingly, and kept quiet, till 
fhe gets beyond the dangerous period. If the be weak, 
delicate, and nervous, bark, light aromatic Witkene, 
mineral waters, and the cold bath (if able to bear it), 
will prove the belt prophyle ictic remedies, ‘The cold 
bath has, in many cafes, cured the moft obftinate fluor 
albus, and fometimes even fterility itfelf; and, in re- 
laxed habits difpofed to mifcarriage, whet every other 
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Regimen. means bs Feaaleds the cold bath has done confiderable 


fervice: the practice may fafely be continued for fome 
months after conception, when it has been early be- 
gun, or when the patient has been accuftomed to it. 
Such a fhock will, however, act very differently on 
different fyitems: hence it is an expedient by no 
means to be indifcriminately ufed in the pregnant flate. 

Abortions that happen in early geftation, and that 
come on fuddenly without any prefaging fign, if ever 
they are to be prevented, it can only be done by a- 
voiding all occafional caufes, by counteracting morbi- 
fic difpofitions, and by confinement to a horizontal po- 
fture, for fome time before, and till the critical period 
be over. 

When a vencreal taint in the parents is fufpected to 
be the canfe either of abortion or the death of the fe- 
tus, the like accident can only be prevented by put- 
ting both parties on a mercurial courfe. 

Pregnant women require a free pure air; their amufe- 
ment fhould often be varied ; their company fhould be 
agreeable and cheerful ; their exercife fhould be mode- 
rate, and fuited to their inclination, conftitution, and 
the feafon; they fhould avoid crowds, confinement, 
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| eisuae ei are divided into three claffes: natural, la- 
borious, and preternatural. 

In whatever manner the head of the child prefents, 
where the delivery at fulltime is performed by nature, 
the labour is with great propriety called natural ; when 
the birth is protracted beyond the ufual time, or can- 
not be accomplithed without extraordinary affiltance, 
it is deemed Jadorious ; and preternatural, when any 
ether part but the head prefents. 


CuHarel. Natural Labour. 


By whatever power the uterus is enlarged, when 
any further increafe is prevented, a {timulus to contrac- 
tion muft enfue; by this means an uneafy fenfation is 


excited, which mutt, in the woman, produce an effort - 


to procure relief: and thus arife the true labour-pains, 
which at firft are flight and of fhort duration, a con- 
fiderable remiffion intervening: the periods of recur- 
rence foon become more frequent ; the pains acquire 
an increafed force, producing more and more change 


- on the os uteri; which, yielding to the impelling 


caufe, gradually opens and expands; till at length 
it becomes completely dilated, the membranes pro- 
truded and ruptured, and the child, by the expulfive 
force of the uterus, affifted by that of the diaphragm 
and abdominal mufcles, is thus pufhed along and de- 
livered. 

The fymptoms of approaching labour are, The fub- 
fiding of the abdominal tumor: hence a difcharge of 
mucus from the vagina, fometimes tinged with blood; 
incontinency, or fuppreffien of urine ; tenef{mus ; pains 
of the belly, loins, and about the region of the pubes; 
reftlefnefs, hot and cold fits, &c. 

Spurious pains are to be carefully diftinguifhed from 
thofe of genuine labour. The former arife from the 
Stretching of the uterus and its preffure on the neigh. 
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travelling over rough roads in a carriage, or being ex- 
pofed to fea-voyages. Riding a-horfeback fhould alfo 
be practifed with great caution, that difagreeable ob- 
jects may be fhunned, and fhocks of every kind pre- 
vented. For this reafon, when riding is judged proper, 
the woman fhould be a courageous rider; fhe fhould 
never ride without fomebody being in company ; the 
horfe fhould be tame and well trained ; the road fhould 
be fmooth as well as private; and the exercife fhould 
be gentle and eafy, and never carried the length of 
fatigue. Women fhould, with the utmoft care, guard 
again{t confining the breafts or belly ; early recourfe 
fhould be had to jumps, and they fhould keep them- 
felves as loofe and eafy as poflible through the whole 
term of utero-geftation. An open belly is neceflary 
and important in the pregnant ftate; it keeps the 
ftomach in good condition, prevents cholics and 
other complaints that may terminate in mifcarriage. 
When the abdomen is pendulous towards the latter 
months, a gentle fupport by proper bandage will 
prove ufeful; and the woman, when fatigued, fhould 
occafionally, through the day, indulge in reft on a bed 
or couch. 
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bouring parts, or from coftivenefs ; and are to be di- 
{tinguifhed frem the latter by the following fymptoms: 
They are moft troublefome towards the evening, in- 
creafe in the night, and abate through the day.; they 
are more trifling and irregular than true uterine pains; 
the uterine orifice is not affe@ed; and there is no in- 
creafed flow of mucus from the parts. 

True pains begin about the region of the kidneys, 
{trike forward towards the pubes, and down the thighs: 
they return at regular periods: there is a copious dif- 
charge of mucus from the vagina; the os uteri gradu 
ally opens, and can be felt to dilate in time of a pain; 
while the membraneous bag, in a tenfe ftate, forcibly 
puthes againft the finger. 

The event of labours is fo precarious, that no cer- 
tain judgment can be formed from almoft any fymp- 
toms, till the labour itfelf be confiderably advanced. 
A prognofis in general is chiefly to be formed from the 
age, ftate of health, and temperament of the patient ; 
from the force, duration, and recurrence of the pains 
and from their effect on thg uterine orifice ; from the 
time of the rupture of the membranes; from the gene- 
ral make and form of the woman, but, in particular, 
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Regimen 


of that of the pelvis; from the bulk and pofition of the _ 


child, &c. 


With regard to the method of delivery, and pofition: 


of the woman, this has been different.at different ages, 


and in different countries: the chief thing, however, . 


is to guard againft cold and fatigue, obferving that 
the woman be placed in the moft favourable pofture 
for fupporting the back, for the action of the abdos 
minal mufcles, &c. and moft convenient for the necef- 
fary affiftants : till the labour is confiderably advanced, 
fhe may be indulged in whatever pofture is. moft a- 
greeable ; after which. the bed or couch is the moft 

proper. 
With regard to afliftance in natural parturition, the 
accoucheur 
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Natural accoucheur for the moft part has little to do, till the 


j 


abour. 


membranes are ruptured, and the head in perinzo. In 
time of labour, the woman fhould be kept very cool, 

and every means of being overheated fhould be avoid- 
ed. She fhould be put to bed ia proper time, placed 
on her fide or back, with her head and fhoulders a little 
raifed, a cloth tied to the bed-poft, or held by an af- 
fiftant, to fupport her hands in time of pain, and her 
feet refting again{t a foot-board; her knees fhould be 
drawn up towards the belly, and a folded pillow put 
between them. All efforts to prefs or ftrain, except 
what nature excites, are improper, hurtful, and thould 
be avoided: the membranes, if poffible, ought not to 
be ruptured till they almoft protrude at the os exter- 
num ; the perineum muit be lubricated when formed 
into a tumor, and carefully fupported while over- 
ftretched ; for this er a cloth {moothly folded 
fhould be applied over the part, to enable the accou- 
cheur to have a firmer hold. This is an important part 
of his office; and mutt be attended to with the ftriGteft 
care. From the time this protrufion begins to form 
till the head of the child be completely delivered, the 
perineum mutt be carefully preferved by the palm of 
the hand firmly applied againit it, which fhould be car- 
ried backwards in a direGion towards the anus, and 
kept fo during every pain. ‘Thus the miferable con- 
fequences will be prevented to which the negleét of 
this preffure expofes: for by this fupport the over- 
ftretching of the perineum will be greatly leflened, the 
parts will dilate gently and gradually, the vertex will 
eafily flip from under the pubes, and the fore-head will 
rife from under the perineum ina fafe, flow, and gentle 
manner. The perineum mutt now be releafed, by cau- 
tioufly fliding it over the face and chin of the child; 
and this ought to be mace further fure of, by pafling 
a finger under it round and round. After the head has 
thus mechanically advanced through the pelvis and va- 
gina, a pain or two mutt be waited for, when in like 
manner the body will follow; nothing more being ne- 
ceflary than to fupport the child while it is gradu- 
ally pufhed forwards by the expulfive force of the na- 
tural pains. 

When the child has cried, and the change in the 
circulation freely taken place, the funis umbilicalis 
mutt be tied and divided, the infant muft be wrapped 
in a warm receiver, and given to the nurfe to be wath- 
ed and dreffed. 

The parts of the woman mutt now be gently wiped, 
a warm foft cloth muft be applied, and a proper time. 
waited for the feparation of the placenta. 

_ This is alfo the work of nature, and feldom requires 
more force to-bring it along than if it lay entirely 
loofe within the'cavity of the uterus. Thus, in pulling, 
no greater force fhould be employed than is juft fufh- 
cient to put the funis on the itretch: for if it is al- 
ready feparated, no violence is neceflary to extrac it ;. 
and if the adhefion is very firm, all viglent efforts are 
improper, and often followed with moft dangerous con- 
fequences. Its advancing is known by the contrac- 
tion of the uterus, and thifting of the abdominal tu- 
mor, and by the lengthening of the cord. By the 
fpontaneous contraction of.the uterus, .this feparation 
is effected ; the expulfion will be flower or more expe- 
ditious, according to the ftate and condition of the wo- 
man, according to the number of children fhe has born, 
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and_according to the duration or violence of the la- 
bour ; it is eafier and fooner feparated in a firft birth, 


when the woman is in good health, and when the labour j 


has been properly mana aged, In moft cafes, this fepara- 
tion is accomplifhed within half an hour after the de- 
livery of the child. It adheres moft firmly after pre- 
mature births, when the woman has been fickly during 
pregnancy, where the labour has been tedious and difs 
ficult, or when haily attempts have been made to ex. 
traGt it. A finger, or finger and thumb, guided by 
the funis, and introduced within the vagina, to bring 
down the edge, will remove any difficulty occafioned. 
by the centre or bulky part pafling the uterine or va- 
ginal orifice. " 

When it becomes necefflary to employ force in ex- 
traGting the placenta, which is never requifite but in 
cafes ie flooding, when the woman has been in bad 
health during pregnancy, when fhe has fuffered much 
in time of labour, or when the ftring has been torn 


from it (though the firft of thefe cafes is perhaps the: 


only one wherein the practice 1 ‘is abfolutely proper), the 
method of doing it is as follows: In ordinary cafes, 


the woman thould be laid on her back or fide; but. 
when the belly is pendulous, or when the placenta is’ 
attached to the fundus uteri, fhe muft be placed on her~ 


knees, which is the molt convenient pofture. 
The accoucheur, though.with a certain degree of 
courage, yet with the utmoft poffible tendernefs, muft 


then pafs his hand well lubricated through the vagina 
into the uterus, and feel for the convex body of the: 


after-birth ; if the chord be entire, this will direct 
him ; if not, he muft feel forthe loofe membranes at 
the edge of the cake, and muift not be deceived by 


coagula of blood that lie in the way; if the uterus be’ 


conttri€ted in the middle like a fand-glafs, a circum- 
ftance that fometimes, though rarely,-occurs, this muft 
be overcome by a gradual dilatation with one finger 
after another, till the whole hand in a conical manner 
can fafely be paffed. 
with feeling-a part; he fhould be able to move his 
fingers round the whole body of the cake ;.the adhe- 
fion muft be fepzrated very gradually, in a direction 
from the fides round and round. ‘lhe placenta is diftin« 
guifhed from the uterus, as well by its foftnefs as by 
its convex puckered feel. “his convexity increafes in 
the fame proportion as the uterus contracts :. hence 
the middle part or centre of the placenta is firft de- 
tached ; and if the edges are caretully feparated, by 
gently paffing the fingers behind, the whole body be- 
comes loofe and difengaged, which muft now be 
brought along with great caution, that no part be left 
behind, and that no injury be done to the woman in 
making the extraction. 

Though bad confequences fometimes follow from 
the retention of the placenta, yet it is much to be 


queftioned, if thefe are not lefs to be dreaded than the - 


dangerous floodings, convulfions, deliquia, inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, fever, &c. that. may be induced 


from the prepofterous practice of paffing the hand to: 


make the extra¢tion: and would it noi in general be 


better to confine the practice of introducing the hand,. 


to cafes of uterine hemorrhagies only ?. Where the ad- 
hefion is fo firm as to require force, or where its place 
of attachment is out of the reach of the finger, by 
which, for the. moft part, the edge may be brought 
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hip mouth or body of the uterus become conftriged be- 
fore the feparation is effected, matter; little is to 
be dreaded: it will afterwards kind] y dilate ; and the 
feparation and ia onary will fpontaneoufly be accom- 
plifhed with as much f atety as in other animals, where 
no force js ever ufed. Let every candid Bren anes 
acknowledge, that for one inftance where the reten- 
tion of the placenta has been attended with dangerous 
confeg quences, a precipi itate , or forcible extraction has 
proved fatal to hundreds, 

After the delivery of child and placenta, the wo- 
man mutt reit a few minutes; her ftrength and {pirits 

ay be recruited by fome light nourithing cori the 
wet cloths, &c. muft then be removed ; the bed mui 
be properly fhifted and adjuited ; anda gentle com- 
preflion muft be made on the akieuea. 

During lying-in, the woman fhould avoid company 
and noife 5 her dels and bed-linens fhould be often 
changed ; fhe fhould avoid every means of being 
-overheated ; and with regard to her diet, it ents 
for the firkt week at leait, be very light and of eafy 
digeftion. 
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Laborious or dificult Labcur. 


Wuen the birth is protracted beyond the ordi- 
nary time, or when the child’s head, though natu- 
rally prefenting, cannot be brought furwrands with- 
out affiftance, the labour is accounted difficult or la- 
borious. 

Though the caufes of laborious births are various and 
complicated, they may in general be confidered as de- 
pending, 

4 On the mother. 

. On the child. 
te On the fecundines. 

I. The birth may be protraGed, or the labour-pains 
interrupted, by, 

(1.) Debility in the mother, arifing, 

a From difeafe, viz. 
1. Flooding. 
Epileptic fits. 
Crampith fpafms. 
Lownefs and faintifhnefs, 
Inflammatory diathefis. 
Colic. 
Naufeating ficknefs and vomiting. 
Heétic or confumptive habit. 
b From paflions of the mind. 
c¢ From mifmanagement in time of labour. 
{2.) Local complaints in the parts, or their neigh- 
bourhood, viz. 
a In the bones, occafioning narrownefs and di- 
ftortion. 
6 In the foft parts, viz. 
1. Drynefs and conftriétion of the vagina. 
2. Thicknefs and rigidity of the os tince. 
3. Scirrhous or polypous tumors about thefe 
parts 
4. Accumulated feces in the inteftines. 
5. Stone in the urethra. 
6. Prolapfus of the uterus, vagina, and rec- 
tum, 


Vid. 
1. From the bulk and offification of the head. 
2, The puaitar in which the head pre 
3. Large broad fhoulders, or their tranfverfe d 

through the pelvis. 

III. The fecundines, UIZ. 

1. The rigidity of the membranes, and the con- 
trary. 

2. Too great a quantity of water. 

3. The funis umbilicalis too lo ng or too fhort. 

4. The prolapfus of the funis ehore the child’s 
head ; and, 

5. The attachment of the placenta towards the cer- 
VIX Or Os uteri. 

The treatment of laborious births requires a very 

nice and careful attention co the t 


neat 


condition of.the pa- 
tient and other sean. from whence only we 
can judge when affiftance becomes requifite, how 
it may be appli ed to the belt advantage. ‘Chat pain 
and mifery } is the unavoidable and infeparable attendant 
of child-b bearing, though dealt out in diferent pro- 
portions to different fubjects, the tone reny of all na- 
tions, and all ages, as well as daily experience, bear 
witnefs : nor is the eafieft labour alleueiie: exempte d 
from Pp: ain, even under the moit favourable circumitan- 
ces. ‘The delivery, however, promiles to be fafe and 
eafy, when the woman is of proper age, in good 
health, the child prefenting right, and the pelvis welk 
proportioned ; but the force of the natural pains may 
be interrupted, and of confequence labour be retarded, 
from, ‘ 

I. Debility in the mother, arifing from 

a Difeafe. ‘This may appear under various forms 3 

as, 

ft, A flooding. Which is very alarming, even alone 
with labour-pains : though lefs fo in this cafe than 
when at a diftance from full time ; becaufe as the la- 
bour-pains increafe, the hemorrhagy very generally 
abates: or if not, breaking the membranes when the 
aperture of the os uteri is fufficient to admit the hand, 
feldom fails to produce that effet. The woman in 
this cafe muft be kept cool. Opiates muft be admini- 
ftered; the muft be comforted with the beft affurances 
of a happy delivery ; and the natural pains muft be 
waited for. 

But if the hemorrhagy proceeds from a fepa aration 
of the placenta, attached towards the cervix or orifi- 
cium uteri; in this unhappy cafe, the whole body of 
the cake may be completely feparated before the aper- 
ture of the uterus be fufficient for allowing the head ta 
pafs; and the deluge may be fo fudden and impetuous, 
that the woman will fink immediately under it. Break- 
ing the membranes, and making the delivery, either 
by turning the child, or extracting with the forceps 
or crotchet, according to circumflances, with as much 
expedition. as is confiftent with the mother’s fafety, is 
the only expedient by which the threatening cata- 
{trophe may be prevented. 

zdly, Epileptic fits may in like manner retard la. 
bour, and endanger the life of the mother. If the 
child is not thrown off by a few fits, which is often 
the cafe, the delivery fhould be effe&ted as feon as 
poffible. 
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gdly, Crampifh fpafms in the thi i legs, rarely in 
the belly, are very troublefome. They ad adi on the 
preffure of the head on the nerves as it paffes through 
the pelvis, and can only be removed by delivery ; which, 
as thefe pains are feldom if ever attended with danger, 
is not to be forced on this account. Breaking the mem- 
branes will fometimes remove them. 

4thly, Lownefs and faintifhnefs often. occur, and 
frequently prove the caufe of protracted labour. 

No ge neral rules with regard to the management of 
flow labour can be recommended. ‘The mode of treat- 
ment, where fo many circumftances may occur, mutt 
be fuited to the condition of the patient, as every 
particular cafe will in fome meafure require a different 
management. Much depends on the prudence and 
judgment of thé attentive pra¢titioner. For inftance, 
when the woman is nervous, low-fpirited, or weakly, 
from whatever caufe, in general her ftrength mutt be 
fupported: fhe muft not be put on ead tes early ; 
fhe muft avoid heat, fatigue, and every means of ex- 
haufting her ftrength or ipirits. When fhe is reftlefs, 
or the pains trifling and unprofitable, opiates are par- 
ticularly indicated ; they remgve fpurious or grinding 
pains, recruit the fpinits, procure reft, and amufe time. 
Little elfe for the moft part is to be done. If the ute- 
rus once begins to dilate, though the dilatation goes 
on flowly, it is by much the beft and fafelt practice to 
do no othing but regulate the management as above. 
The pains at lait w ill become ftrong and f forcing; and 
the delivery, even where the patient has been very 
weakly, will often have a fafe- aad happy termination. 
In thefe: tedious labours, if the ftren; gth of the woman 
be properly fupported, every thing ae is to be ex- 
peCted from nature. Forcible means fhould be.the laft 
refource. 

sthly, Inflammatory diathefis, in young fubjects of 
ftrong rigid fibres and plethoric habits, muft be ob- 
viated by venfeciion, an open belly, and cooling re- 

imen. 

6thly, Colic.—Many women have fevere attacks of 
this difeafe immediately before the labour-pains come 
on; the reafon.of which is fufficiently obvious: the 
hae which formerly rofe fo high that the fun- 

dus of the womb preffed againft the pit of the ftomach, 
afterwards fubfiding, by the child’s finking to. the 
lower part of the womb,-and the oval of the head be- 
ing applied to the oval of the bafin, the contents of 
the inteflines will be forced lower and lower, and the 
ftrait gut will be diftended. Hence. colic-pains, irri- 
tation, and uneafinefs, a frequent defire to go to ftool, 
er frequent loofe ftools, generally enfue. The beft pal- 
ative remedy is to inject emollient gly flers repeatedly 
till the bowels be entirely emptied. 
degree-of purging fhould attend the tenefmus, it will 
be neceffary to wafh the frait gut, by the ufe of one 
or more glyflers. ‘Lhe irritating caufe being in this 
way removed, an opiate, if no inflammatory heat or 
fever prevents, may be afterwards given with advan- 
tage. 

sthly, Naufeating ficknefs, with vomiting.— When 
theie fymptoms occur, warm water or ahbenchunle tea 
moft be drunk freely. Sicknefs and vomiting happen 
in fome degree in the eafieft labours. Sometimes they 
proceed from a difordered ftate of the ftemach ; but 
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in general are to be.accounted for from the well- Didhcule 


known fympathy of the womb with the flomach ; and 


accompany the ftretching of the os uteri only, 

8thly, Hectic or confumptive habit—It is a melan- 
choly thing to attend a labouring woman in this ftate, 
The pains are weak and trifling; fhe cannot force 
much down; and fhe is feeble, and liable to faint when 
the pain goes off. But however apparently exhauited, 


the progrefs of labour goes on, in moit cales, much- 


better than could be well expeéted. The orifice of the 

womb gives little refiftance to the force of the pains, 

weak and trifling as they are; the parts are foft and 

lax, and foon ftretch in fuch a manner, that, if there 

be no fault in the pelvis, the child readily obtains a 
allage. 

Here little is to be done but fupplying the patient 
from time to time with light nourifhment ; with cor- 
dials that do not heat: and keeping up a free circula- 
tion of cool air all around her: for this purpofe the 
curtains fhould be quite drawn afide, doors and win- 
dows widely opened; and fhe fhould be placed ina 


pofition with her head and bréalt.well raifed, that an: 


ealy refpiration may be promoted. Hectic women un- 
der proper management rarely fink immediately after 
delivery; they generally furvive a week or longer, tho? 
they feldom outlive the month. 

b. Paffions of the mind. Any piece of news in 
which the patient, her family, or relations, are inte- 
reited, fhould be carefully concealed, as well as every 
thing that tends in general to affed 
labour may not only be interrupted from this caufe, 
but the meft dangerous apr ido as floodings, con- 
vulfions, deliquia, and fatal fy ncope, may be induced. 

c. From mifmanagement in time of labour often a- 


rifes debility ; fo that the patient’s ftrength i is exhautt- - 


ed, the pains at length entirely ceafe, and the head 
of the child remains locked in the pelvis, 
want of force or pain to puth it forwards. 


merely from 


the woman’s patience muit, as much as pollible,: be 
fupported. During the grinding pains, fhe muit be 
kept cool and quiet: opiates may be exhibited to pafs 
the time, till the forcing throes enfue, when fhe will 
acquire refolution, the parts will dilate kindly, and the 
labour end happily; whereas, if fhe con! fiders herfelf in 
labour from the earlieft PPpeeente of grinding pains, 
fhe is frightened at the length of time, and her patience 
runs out. Slow lingering (hours hay ppen chiefly to el- 


derly women having a rigidity in the parts, to nervous « 
fubjeCts, and to fuch as have been weakly during preg- - 


nancy. Itis of great confequence, and the advice 
cannot be too much inculcated, to dvoid exhaulting 
the woman’s ftrength too much at firft. 

2. Local complaints in :the parts, or their neighbour- 


hood. 

a. Narrownefs or diftortion of the bones of the pel- 
vis, 
a fuperficial knowledge of the form and ftruéture of 
the parts will enable us to judge. If, from the figure 
of the woman’s body, there is reafon to fufpedt a faulty 
pelvis ; ; if the fpine i is twifted, the legs crooked, the 
breaft-bone raifed, or the cheft narrow; whether the 
pelvis be affected or not, fhe will require a particular 


management ; for the conflitution of fuch women is « 
weak = 


the pailions; as- 


In all cafes . 
where the labour has-the appearance of being tedious, . 


Where there is any material defect in this cavity, . 


abour. 
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‘-occurs, is the moft difficult to be difcovered. 
-cond can be readily perceived by the touch: for we 
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weak and feeble, and they cannot be much confined to 
bed on account of their breathing. We.can never be 
abfolutely certain of a diftortion of the pelvis (except 
when ihe diftortion is confined to the inferior aper- 
ture) till the uterine orifice is confiderably dilated. 
After this time, if the pains are flrong and forcible, 
and the head of the child makes no advance, a narrow 
pelvis or large head is to be fufpeGted. The pelvis 
may be faulty at the brim, bottom, or in the cavity or 
capacity. The firft of thefe, which moft frequently 
The fe- 


can feel the defe&ts in the fhape of the os facrum and 
coccyx, in the pofition of the ifchia, and in the bend- 
ing of the pubes; and where the diftortion is fo ge- 
neral, that the whole cavity of the pelvis is affeGted, 
the fhape of the woman’s body, the flow progrefs of 
the labour, and the ftate of the parts to the touch, will 
afford fufficient infurmation. 

In the firft cafe, we can only know the diftortion by 
the fymptoms; for we fhould not attempt to introduce 
the hand till the mouth of the womb be dilated: it is 
afterwards unneceflary ; for we know that the pelvis is 
too {mall or the head too large, by its not advancing 
in proportion to the pains, and by feeling a fharp 
ridge like a fow’s back on the top of the child’s head, 
which is occafioned by the bones rifing over each other 
in confequence of the preffure. 

How long nature, in fuch circumftances, can fup- 
port the confli€,, it is difficult to fay. It is fufficient 


to obferve, that when things are properly prepared for 
the advance of the child, when the firft ftage of the 
labour is accomplifhed, but its progrefs is then fuf- 
pended, it is of little confequence to the midwife whe- 


ther the obftacle is to be referred to the child or to the 
mother; and a man-midwife ought to be immediately 
called in. 

If the patient’s ftrength declines; if the head, from 
being locked in the bones of the pelvis, begins to 
{well, and the parts of the woman to be affected with 
tumefaction and inflammation; nature, in this cafe, 
feems infufficient, and it will be dangerous longer to 
delay the proper means of making the delivery ; as 
mother, or child, or both, may fall a victim to our 
neglect. We muft not, however, allow ourfelves to 
be impofed on, either by the impatience of the di- 
flreffed mother, or by the clamours of. the officious 
impertinents about her. In affording that affiftance 
we are able to give, we are only to be directed by the 
fymptoms of the cafe: we muft remember, that the 
gentleft affiftance our hands or inftruments in laborious 
births can afford, is always attended with hazard and 
rifk ; that if inftruments be applied toe early, nature 
will be thus interrupted in her work, and the moft fatal 
confequences may enfue; and that if affiftance be de- 
layed too long, the mother may die undelivered: we 
ought, however, to be informed, that the former prac- 
tice of having too early recourfe to forcible means, 
where, in time, nature unaflifted might do her bufinefs, 
has proved by far more fatal than the latter. We 
ought therefore carefully to confider the general hiftory 
of the patient, and particular circumftances of the cafe, 
that we may hit the proper time of making the delivery; 
which, in thefe laborious labours, is exceedingly diffi- 
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lives at ftake, and the accoucheur is accountable for ‘ 
the confequences of his mifcondu& or negle&. 

b. The fault may be in the foft parts: as, 

1. Drynefs and conftri€tion of the vagina. Here 
all ftretching and fcooping is to be avoided. T'he na- 
tural moifture is to be fupplied by lubricating with po- 
matum or butter, or by throwing up injections. of 
warm oil; the parts are likewife to be relaxed by ‘the 
application of warm ftupes, or by warm fteams direét. 
ed to them. 

2. Thicknefs and rigidity of the os tince. This 
happens chiefly in women well advanced in life, where 
the parts open more flowly, and the labour generally 
proves more tedious. Here alfo little is to be done but 
waiting on with patience, comforting the woman as 
well as poffible, and giving an opiate from time to 
time. The parts may be relaxed with butter or pos 
matum, by throwing. into the vagina injections of 
warm oil, or by the application of warm ftupes to the 
os externum. Every forcible attempt to open or 
ftretch the uterus, as fome authors prefume to advife, 
is apt to induce inflammation and its confequences, and 
to interrupt the natural pains: it is therefore univers 
fally the fafeft pra€tice to truft in every cafe to thele; 
though tedious, or even violent, the labour for the 
moft part will end more happily, and the woman re- 
cover better, than if force had been employed. 

3. Polypous tumors, &c.—There is feldom occa- 
fion, in cafe of cicatrices in the vagina, to dilate with 
the fcalpel, to’ remove polypous tumors by excifion, or 
to cut upon and extract a ftone from the urethra in 
time of labour. But if circumftances are urgent, fuch 
expedients are fafe and practicable, and warranted by 
many precedents. 

4. Accumulated feces in the inteflines ought al- 
ways to be removed by repeated emollient glyfters on 
the firft appearance of approaching labour. 

5. A ftone in the urethra, if it cannot be puthed 
back, muft be cut upon and extracted, as already ad- 
vifed. 

6. Prolapfus of the uterus may happen even at full 
time, in a pelvis too wide in all its dimenfions ; for 
which, however, nothing can be done but to fupport 
the uterus in time of a pain, that the ftretching of the 
parts may be gradual. Prolapfi of the vagma and 
reftum muft be reduced at the remiffion of the pain, 
and a return by gentle preffure muft be prevented. 

7. Obliquity of the uterus, though a favourite theo- 
ry of fome authors, never happens in fuch a dergee as 
to influence delivery, except in the cafe of a pendulous 
abdomen, or where it depends on the make or diftor- 
tion of the pelvis. The firft of thefe, though it- may, 
by throwing the child’s head over the pubes, eccafion 
perhaps fome little delay, will feldom prove any mate- 
rial obftacle to the progrefs of the labour. 

II. The protraction of labour may depend on the child, 
and may arife from, 

tft, the bulk or offification of the head. 

There may be either a natural difproportion between 
the head and body, or the {welling may be oceafioned 
by a putrid emphyfema in confequence of the child’s 
death, or the enlargement may proceed from a hydro- 

. cephalus. 
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The firft of thefe cafes can only be difco- 
vered by the flow progrefs of the labour, when the 
pains are ftrong and frequent, the foft parts fufficiently 
dilated, the woman ina good health, and no other ap- 
parent caufe to account for the remora. The fecond 
is difcovered from the hiftory of the cafe, from the 
common fymptoms of a dead child, viz. the puffy em- 
phyfematous feel of the prefenting part of the head, 
and from the feparation of the cuticle when touched, 
Laftly, the hydrocephalus is difcovered by the head 
falling down in the pelvis in a large bulky form, by 
the bones of the head being feparated at confiderable 
diftances, and by a flu€tuation evident to the touch. 
On the whole, however, it may here he obferved, that 
the moft probable or fufpicious fyrmmptoms of the child’s 
death are often deceitful. 

From whatever caufe the head is enlarged, if the 
difficulty arifes from this caufe, and the force of tke 
pains prove infufficient to pufh the head forwards, re- 
courfe mutt be had to inftruments; and if the bulk of 
the head is too large to pafs the diameter of the pelvis, 
the cranium muft be opened to dimini‘h its fize, and 
the brain evacuated previous to the extraGtion, 

adly,, The pofition of the head, which may be 
fqueezed into the pelvis in fuch a manner as not to ad- 
mit of that compreffion neceflary for its paffing. Svch 
a caufe of difficulty, however, more feldom. occurs 
than many authors have imagined. ‘The rafh and pre- 
pofterous application of inftruments has, in fuch cafes, 
proved the bane of thoufands. Here though the la- 
bour will prove more painful and more tedious, yet 
nature in general, unafiifted, will accomplifh her own 
work with more fafety to mother and child, than by 
the intrufion of .officious hands. Turning here is 
always difficult, often dangerous. The fame obferva- 
tion will hold of inftruments, which thould never be 
employed but when alarming fymptoms occur: the 
affertion perhaps is not more bold than true, that, in 
general, the mott difadvantageous ‘pofition in which 
the head can offer is not fufficient, without fome other 
eaufe concurring, either to prevent delivery, or to en- 
danger the life of mother or child fo much as would 
be done by the movement of the gentleft hands, Yet, 
in fome cafes, where the woman is weak and exhautt- 
ed, and the pains trifling; if the head of the child 
be large, the bones firm, and the futures clofely con- 
nected ; or if there be any degree of narrownefs in 


the pelvis, a difficult labour is to be expected ; and 


the life of both mother and child will depend ona 
well-timed and fkilful application of the furgeon’s 
hands. 

The unfavourable pofition of the head may be re- 
ferred to two kinds, which include a confiderable va- 
riety. 1. When the fontanella, or open of .the head, 
prefents inftead of the vertex. 2. Face-cafes. 

If no other .obftacle appears but the prefenting of 
the fontanella, the labour will by proper management 
generally end well; and much injury may be done by 
the intrufion of officious hands. 

Face-cafes are the mott difficult and laborious of all 
kinds of births; and our fuccefs in thefe wil] chiefly 
depend upon a prudent management, by carefully fup- 
porting the ftrength of the woman. The varieties of 
face-cafes are known by the dire@ion of the chin ; for 
the face may prefent, 1. With the chin to the pubes ; 
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2. To the facrum; 3. To either fide. 


face be protruded as far down as poflible. [tis often 
as difficult and hazardous to puth back the child, and 
to bring down the crown or vertex, as to turn the 
child and deliver it by the feet. Sometimes a fkilful 
artift may fucceed in his attempt to alter the pofition, 
when he has the management of the delivery from the 
beginning ; or, in thofe cafes where the face is confi- 
derably advanced in the pelvis, may be able to give 
affiftance by paffing a finger or two in the child’s 
mouth, and pulling down the jaw; which leffens the 
bulk of the head ; or, by prefling on the chin, to 
bring it under the arch of the pubes; when the crown 
getting into the hollow of the og facrum, the head will 
afterwards pafs eafily. 

3dly, The breadth of the fhoulders, or their tranf- 
verfe defcent through the pelvis, rarely proves the 
caufe of protracted labour. Fhe head js always pret- 
ty far advanced before any obftruétion can arile from 
this caufe; and if the head has already pafled, ina 
pain or two the fhoulders will follow. The fame rea- 
foning will alfo apply with regard to the aperture of 
the uterus itfelf, if the head. pafles freely, in like 
manner will the fhoulders : the os uteri rarely, if ever, 
is capable of contracting upon the neck of the child, 
and thus preventing the advance’ of the fhoulders; and 
fhould this prove the cafe, what can we do but. wait 
with patience? After the delivery of the head, if the 
woman falls into deliquia, or if, after feveral pains, 
the fhoulders do not follow, and the child’s life be in 
danger from delay, we fhould naturally be induced te 
help it forward in'the gentleft manner we are able, by 
pafling a finger on each fide as far at the axilla, and 
thus gradually pulling along. 
Iil. Laftly, From the fecundines, difficulty and dane 

ger fometimes arife. 

ttt, The rigidity of the membranes, and the con- 
trary. From the firft of thefe caufes, the birth is 
fometimes rendered tedious ; but as the fame effect is 
much oftener produced by the oppofite caufe, and the 
confequences of the latter are more troublefome and 
dangerous than the former, we fhould always be ex- 
ceedingly cautious of having recourfe to the common 
expedient of breaking the membranes, which ought 
never to be done till we be certain the difficulty de- 
pends upon this caufe; and, even then, the head of 
the child fhould be well advanced, and the membranes 
protruded almoft as far as the os externum. Many in- 
conveniences arife from a premature evacuation of the 
waters ; for thus the parts become dry and rigid, a 
conitriction of the os uteri fora time enfues, the pains 
often either remit or become lefs {trong and forcing, 
though not lefs painful and fatiguing ; the dilatation 
goes on fo flow, and the labour becomes fo fevere, 
that the woman’s ftrength and fpirits, by the unpro- 
fitable labour, are quite overcome and exhaufted ; fo 
that the head remains confined in the paflage, merely 
from want of force of pain to pulh it forwards. The 
woman in the beginning of labour fhould therefore be 
treated with the utmott delicacy and gentlenefs. The 
work of nature is too often fpoiled by officious hands, 
She fhould be feldom touched while the membranes are 
whole, left they fhould be ruptured ; and, even when 
touching is neceflary, this fhould only be done when 
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adly, ‘Too great a quantity of water may prevent 
the uterus from contracting, and thus weaken the force 
of the pains. Though this may, however, occafion 2 
delay, it will never be attended with more dangerous 
confequences 3 and the fame advice already given will 
hold equally good in this cafe, that the membranes 
fhould never be broken till the foft parts be complete- 
ly dilated ; and we are affured that the difficulty or de- 
lay proceeds only from this caufe. 

gdly, The funis umbilicalis too long. ‘The funts 
may be faulty from its too great length, or the con- 


_trary: thus the extraordinary length, by forming cir- 


cumvolutions round the child’s neck or body, fome- 
times proves the caufe of protracting the labour. But 
as this can only happen when the chord 1s of an un- 
common length, there is generally enough left to ad- 
mit of the exit of the child with fafety ; and it is time 
enough, in general, after the child is born, to flip the 
noofe over the fhoulders or head : there is feldom oc- 
cation to divide the chord in the birth; a praétice that 
may be attended with trouble and hazard. 

The pratice of introducing a finger in ano, to prefs 
back the coccyx, or to prevent the head, when it ad- 
vances, from being retracted by circumvolutions of the 
chord, is now entirely laid afide; an expedient that 
can anfwer no end, but that of fretting and bruifing 
the parts of the mother, and injuring thofe of the 
child. 

Funis too fhort. The funis is fometimes thick and 
knotty, or preternaturally thickened by difeafe. In 
this cafe, part of the placenta may be feparated as the 
child advances through the pelvis, and thus a flooding 
will enfue; or the funis may be actually ruptured, 
and occafion the death of the child, if the birth does 
not quickly follow. Such cafes, however, rarely hap- 

en. 
2 An inconvenience, at leaft fully as bad as the for- 
mer, may arife from the too great length of the fu- 
nis, though it may depend on other cireumftances : 
VIZ. 
athly, The prolapfus of the funis before the head. 
In this cafe, the funis, if poffible, fhould be puthed 
up above the prefenting part ; for, if the labour pains 
are flow, and the chord becomes cold, or the pulfation 
in it begins to grow Janguid, the circulation will thus 
be interrupted, and the life of the child deftroyed. If 
the head is far advanced in the pelvis, and the child’s 
life in danger, the delivery may be performed with the 
forceps. But to puth up the head, and turn the child 
with a view to preferve its life, as many author’s re- 
commend, is a praétice by no means advifeable: we 


fhould feldom, in this pofition, be erfabled to fave the 


child ; and turning under fuch circumftances can never 


‘be done but at the immediate hazard of lofing the 


mother ~ 

sthly, Placenta attached towards the cervix or os 
uteri. This cafe is truly melancholy ; for, if the de- 
livery is not {peedily accomplifhed, the effufion from 
the uterine veffels will be fo copious and profufe, that 
the unfortunate woman muft in a very fhort time [pe- 
rifh. On this occafion the delivery muft be condudt- 
ed in the beft manner the judgment and {kill of the 
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operator can dire&t, and with as much expedition as qgorines 


the fafety of the mother will admit. 

Thus, in moft laborious cafes, provided the wo- 
man’s ftrength be {upported, the management proper- 
ly regulated, the natural moifture of the parts when 
deficient fupplied, manual affiftance very feldom be- 
comes requifite: but as cafes do occur, wherein na- 
ture, with all advantages, will fail, and the common 
methods of relief prove unfuccefsful, recourfe muft be 
had to more powerful means, while the woman is able 
to fupport the confli@. In all fuch cafes, the condition 
of the patient, the ftruéture and ftate of the parts, and 
pofition of the prefenting part of the child, muft very 
carefully be confidered. 


Method of Delivery by Infiruments. 


Wuen the powers of nature are infufficient to expel 
the child, extraordinary affittance muft be had re- 
courfe to. In laborious births, this is chiefly of two 
kinds. 

I. The head is either extracted as it prefents: or, 

{I. Its diameter is diminifhed previous to the ex- 
traction. 

The head may be detained from advancing through 
the pelvis by all the caufes formerly enumerated.— 
Thefe are chiefly included in four general ones. 

1. Weaknefs in the mother. 

2. Narrownefs of the pelvis. 

3. The bulk of the head of the child; or, 

4. Its difadvantageous pofition. 

Whatever is the caufe, when the natural pains begin 
to remit, and the parts of the woman begin to fwell; 
when her ftrength declines, her pulfe grows feeble, and 
there is no profpe&t of advantage to be gained by de- 
lay ; meafures muft be taken for affifting the delivery, 
otherwife both mother and child may perifh fram ne- 

lect. 
‘ As inftruments are never to be employed but in the 
moft urgent and neceffitous cafes, and exprefsly with 
a view to preferve the life of mother or child, or beth; 
thofe of a fafe and harmlefs kind fhould always be 
made trial of, in preference to thofe of a deftructive 
nature. 


Use of the Forceps. 


Tue forceps is an inftrument intended to lay hold 
of the head of the child in laborious births, and to ex- 


tract it as it prefents. This inftrument, as now im- 
proved, in the hands of a prudent and cautious opera- 
tor, may be employed without doing the leaft injury 
either to mother or child. 

In every obftetrical cafe, wherein manual affiftance 


becomes neceflary, the contents of rectum and bladder - 


fhould, if poffible, ‘be previoufly emptied. — 

The membranes alfo fhould be broken, the foft parts 
completely dilated, and the head of the child as far 
as poflible advanced, previous to the ufe of any inftru- 
ment. t 

The form and ftru€ture of the parts of the woman, 
the fituation and progrefs of the prefenting part of the 
child, muft at this time be carefully confidered. The 
concavity of the facrum, for inftance, will determine 
the progrefs of the labour. The touch of the vertex, 
fontanella, lambdoidal, or fagittal future, the fore or 
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The lower the head is advanced in the pelvis, our 
fuccefs with the forceps is the more to be depended 
on. For when it has proceeded as far as the inferior 
aperture, by means of this inflrument it may be readi- 
ly relieved : but when the head of the child is con- 
fined at the brim, both the application of inftruments, 
and the extraction by this means, are exceedingly dif- 
ficult and dangerous. 

‘he head may be fo firmly wedged in the pelvis, 
that the forceps can neither be introduced nor fixed 
without bruifing or tearing the parts of the woman: 
whatever, therefore, infurmountable difficulties occur, 
either in applying or extra€ting with the forceps, the 
life of the mother muft not be endangered by fruit- 
lefs efforts: the head of the child muft immediately be 
opened, and the delivery accomplifhed without further 
delay. 

iA laborious births, the proper forcep-cafes may be 
reduced to two, which include, however, a conlider- 
able variety. Thefe are, 

I. The fmooth part of the cranium. 
IJ. The face, prefenting. 
The head may prefent, 


ift, Naturally, when low advanced in the pelvis, - 


with the vertex to the pubes, and the forehead or face 
in the hollow of the facrum. Or, 

2dly, When higher in the pelvis, the vertex may 
prefent with the face laterally, the ears to the pubes 
and facrum. Or, 

3dly, The fontanel may prefent with the face to the 
pubes and vertex to the facrums or with the vertex 
to the pubes and face to the facrum. 

1. When the head prefents naturally. The woman 
in this cafe muft be placed on her back a-crofs the 
bed, properly fupported; the accoucheur, feated be- 
fore or in a kneeling pofture, after gradually lubri- 
cating the perineum and vagina, muft proceed gently 
to ftretch the parts, by pafling the hand in a conical 
manner through the os externum vagine, pufhing it 
forwards by the fide of the child’s head, till it ad- 
vances as far as an ear, if poflible: along this hand 
he is to guide a blade of the forceps, which with the 
other hand he introduces in the direGtion of the line 
of the pelvis, holding the handle backwards towards 
the perineum, and keeping the clam clofely applied to 
the child’s head. This muft be infinuated very gradually 
by a kind of wriggling motion, pufhing it on till the 
blade is applied along the fide of the head over the 
ear ; he muft then gently withdraw the firft hand from 
the pelvis, with which he muft fecure the handle of 
the blade of the forceps already introduced, till the 
other blade be-paffed along the other hand, in the 
fame flow cautious manner: the handles muft then be 
brought oppofite to each other, carefully locked, and, 
left they flip in extraéting, properly fecured by tying 
a fillet or garter round them ; but this mutt be loofed 
during the remiffion of pulling, to prevent the brain 
from being injured by the preflure The extraction 
muift be made by very flow and gentle degrees, and 
with one hand only, while the other is employed to 
guard the perineum: the motion in pulling fhould 
be from blade to blade ; the accoucheur mutt reft from 
time to time, and, if the pains are not gone, fhould 


on in this gradual manner than by precipitating the 
birth, which can never be done but at the rifk of de- 
ftroying both, If, in making the extraction, the for- 
ceps flip, they maft be cautioufly withdrawn blade by 
blade, and again introduced in the fame manner.—- 
When the tumar of the perineum forms, and the 
vertex begins to protrude at the os externum, the ac- 
coucheur muft rife from his feat, raife~the. handle 
gently upwardg, and, by a half-round turn, bring the 
hind-head from under the fymphyfis or arch of the 
pubes ; remembering carefully to guard the perinzum 
from laceration and its confequences, te which it 1s now 
fo greatly expofed. 

In attempting the introdution of either blade, if 
it meets with any interruption, it muft be as often 
withdrawn, and pufhed up again in a proper direction, 
till every difficulty be furmounted; and if, from the 
fmallnefs or conftriétion of the parts, the introduction 
of the fecond blade fhall feem impra¢ticable, the for- 
mer one mutt be withdrawn, and the latter muft be 
firft introduced. 

2. The vertex may prefent with the face laterally in 
the pelvis. It is always difficult to apply the forceps 
till the bulky part of the head has paffed the brim ; 
and here it is not only difficult to the operator, but 
extremely hazardous to the patient, to introduce this 
inflrument till the ear of the child has got under the 
pubes. When the ears thus prefent to pubes and fa- 
crum, the woman fhould be placed on her fide or 
knees; the molt difficult blade of the forceps fhould 
be firft applied, which is the one under the pubes; 
when both are paffed, and properly fecured, the pa- 
tient fhould again be turned to her back, before the 
operator attempts to extract, and the head in this 
cafe (as the quarter-turn can feldom be made with 
fafety) fhould be delivered in the manner wherein it 
prefents ; becaufe, when confined any time in the paf- 
fage, its figure is altered by the overlapping of the 
bones, in fuch a manner that it paffes along, in gene- 
ral, with far lefs difficulty than to attempt to pufh up 
and make the mechanical turns ; a work often alto- 
gether impraéticable, by which contufion or lacera- 
tion of the parts of the woman, and the moft fatal 
confequences, may be occafioned. The handles of the 
forceps muft here particularly be well prefled back- 
wards towards the perineum, that the clams may hu- 
mour the curvature and intrufion of the facrum, and 
accommodate themfelves to the form of the child’s 
head. 

This is a cafe wherein the forceps often fail ; if fo, 
they will fometimes fucceed by varying the mode of 
application, and fixing them over the forehead and 
occiput ; if this method fails alfo, the fize of the head 
mutt be diminifhed, and the extraction made with the 
blunt hook or crotchet. 

3. The fontanella may prefent with the face to the 
pubes. This is the moft common of the fontanel 
cafes ; though fometimes the face is lateral in the pel- 
vis, fometimes diagonal, and fometimes it is turned to 
the facrum. The true pofition is afcertained by the 


dire&tion of the fontanel, and that of the ear. Here, 
as in other laborious births, nature fhould be intrufted 
The jhead does not always de- 
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through the capacity of the pel. 
vis, as fome pra¢titioners have fuppofed ; nor will 
the deviation from its ordinary mode of defcent al- 
ways of itfclf influence the delivery, at leaft very rare- 
ly in fuch a manner-as to require extraordinary affiit- 
ance. .In whatever manner the head prefents, when it 
is fituated high in the pelvis, the delivery cannot be 
effeGted without difficulty or hazard; in fuch circum- 
ftances, the application of the forceps will frequently 
baffle the utmott efforts of the acceucheur, and the 
confequeénces of fuch attempts may prove fatal to mo- 
ther and child. ie . 

When extreme weaknefs in the mother, floodings, 
convulfions, or other urgent fymptoms, render it ne- 
ceffary to force the delivery, whether the face be to 
pubes.or facrum, the forceps may be applied along 
the ears, in the fame manner as direSted in a natural 
labour; and the head, for the reafons already given, 
fhould be brought along in the’ manner it prefeats: 
the extraction fhould be made with great deliberation, 
that the parts of the woman may have time to ftretch ; 
the perineum muft be carefully fupported ; the forceps 
muft be gently releafed, when the head is delivered ; 
and the reft of the delivery conducted as in a natural 
labour. 

In this cafe, when fituated high in the pelvis, the 
fontanel prefenting, and the face either to pubes or 
facrum, the long axis of the head interfeéts the fhort 
diameter of the pelvis, and very. often, though the 
forceps be applied, and a firm hold of the head.be ob- 
tained, it is not poffible to bring it along with all the 
force we dare exert. If this method therefore fails, 
the common forceps fhould be cautioufly withdrawn, 
and the long ones applied, if poffible, over the fore- 
head and occiput, when the fize of the head, by the 
eompreffion it fuffers in paffing along, being perhaps 
fomewhat diminifhed, the extraction will be fuccefsful- 
ly performed. This method alfo failing, previous to 
the operation of embryotomy, Dr Leak’s forceps, 
with the third blade, may be had recourfe to. | But of 
this little can be faid with confidence, till the inftru- 
ment has been more generally employed. From the 
difficulty of fucceeding in the application of the com- 
mon forceps, it may, @ friori, be concluded, that the 
introduction of a third blade, even in the hands of an 
expert practitioner, however ingenious the invention, 
is an expedient. not eafily to be put in practice. Nei- 
ther is Roonhuyfe’s lever, or a blade of the forceps 
paffed up- between the pubes and fore-head or hind- 
head of the child, in order to procure the delivery of 
the head, to be recommended in fuch cafes: however 
fome have boealted of its. fuccefs, itis an inftrument 


that may do much mifchief ; and few praCtitioners can ' 


ufe it with fafety. 

IL. Face prefenting.— Of laborious births, face-cafes, 
as we have already obferved, are the moft difficult and 
the moft dangerous.. Frem its length, roughnefs, and 
inequality, the face muft occafion greater pain; and 
from the folidity of the bones, it mult yield to the pro- 
pelling force with much more difficulty, than, the 
fmoeth moveable body of the cranium. Face-cafes 
are the moit troubléfome. that occur in. the praGtice of 
midwifery, and in which the moft expert practitioners 
may be foiled in their attempts ; and thefe attempts, if 
too early exerted, will be followed in many inftances 


> 


with fatal confequences. Whatever way the face pre- 
fents, it fhould be allowed to advance as low as poffible 
in the pelvis; by which means the accefs will be more 
eafy, and the pofition, for the application of inftru- 
menis, more favourable. In this aukward fituation, 
much mifchief may be done by rafhnefs; whereas, if 
time be allowed, and the patient be properly {uppert- 
ed, the delivery will generally end well. 

The face may prefent with, 

1. The chin to the pubes. 
2. to the facrum. 
2: laterally, 

From the difficulty of applying inftruments in thefe 
cafes, fome authors recommend, as an univerfal prac- 
tice, to turn the child, and . deliver by the feet. But 
this in general is a dangerous praétice; and feldom or 
never advifeable, except when the membranes remaia 
entire, till the os uteri is completely dilated, and the 
head continues loofe about the brim of the pelvis; aud 
even then the propriety of the practice is doubtful ; 
becaufe if the head is {mall, or the pelvis be well pro- 
portioned, the face will defcend without much difficul- 
ty ; and if otherwife, befides the rifk in attempting to 
turn, the child may be loft from the preflure of the 
chord, or the difficulty of extracting the head after 
the delivery of the body. . 

When afliftance becomes neceflary, the beft prac- 
tice in face-cafes is the following: Having placed the 
patient in a convenient pofture, let the accoucheur in 
the gentleft manner pafs his hand within the pelvis ; 
and, during the remiffion of pain only, endeavour to 
raife the head of the child, fo that he may pufh up 
the fhoulders entirely above the brim of the pelvis, and 
thus change the pofition of the face: by this means, if 
fuccefsful, he will be able to reduce the firtt of thefe 
cafes, fo as to make the fontanel prefent with the face 
to the pubes ; he will reduce the fecond fo as to bring 
down the vertex, with the face to the facrum; and the 
third he will reduce to a vertex cafe, with the face la- 
teral. The delivery may be afterwards trufted to nae 
ture; which failing, there is eafier accefs for the ap- 
plication of inftruments to make the extraction, as al- 
ready directed. The fuccefs, however, of the ac- 
coucheur, in altering the pofition of the head, by pufh- 
ing it up, will entirely depend on the time he is calle 
ed ; for, fhould the head be firmly wedged-in the pel- 
vis, no force he dares employ willi be fufficient to alter 
the polture. 

If therefore every attempt to reduce the face, and 
make the vertex or fontanel prefent, fhall prove unfuc- 
cefsful, and fymptoms are urgent, the forceps mutt be 
applied over the ears of the child, and the extraion 
performed in the beft manner the Sperator is able. 
And, failing thefe, immediate recourfe mutt be had to 
the crotchet. 

1. In the firft cafe, previous to the introdu@ion of 
the forceps, the chin, if poffible, fhould be advanced 
below the pubes. 

2. In the fecond, the chin. fhould be advanced to 
the inferior part“of the facrum. , And, 

3, In the third, the chin fhould be as low as the 
hinder part of the tuber ifchii: and although in’ gene- 
ral the head is to be extracted as it prefents, if the 
operator meets with confiderable refittance, it muft be 
gently puthed up and turned with the chin, either la- 


terally, 
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iees terally, below the pubes, or into the hollow of the 
adour. 


facrum, according to the particular circumftances of 
the cafe, and in a direGtion beft accommodated to the 
form and diameter of the pelvis, 


Ufe of the Sciffars, Crotchet, and Blunt Hook. 


Wauen the head of the child, from its fize, unfa- 
vourable pofition, or from a fault in the pelvis, cannot 
be protruded by the force of natural pains, nor extrac- 
ted by the forceps, recourfe muft be had to more vio- 
Jent means, and the life of the child mutt be deftroyed 
in order to preferve that of the mother. This opera- 
tion was by the ancients called embryotomy. 

When the head, from its extraordinary bulk, is de- 
tained at the brim of the. pelvis; on evacuating the 
contents, the bones of the cranium immediately col- 
lapf{-, and the head is afterwards propelled by the force 
of the labour-pains ; failing which only, the extrac. 
tion muft he made with the blunt-hook or crotchet. 

The unfavourable pofition of the head is of itfelf a 
caufe infufficient to juftify the ufe of deftruive inftru- 
ments, which ought never to be employed but in ex- 
treme cafes, after every milder method has failed. From 
the difficult accefs to the cranium in order to make a 
perforation and evacuate the brain, a face-cafe makes 
a very troublefome and dangerous crotchet one. Very 
luckily, in narrow pelvifes, the face rarely prefents, and 
very feldom advances far in that direétion; at other 
times, the pofition may be fo altered, that the crown, 
the back of the ear, or fome other part of the cranium, 
can be reached ; otherwife the crotchet muft be fixed 
in the mouth, orbit of the eye, &c. and the head 
brought along in that direGtion, till the f{ciffars can be 
employed to open the fkull. 

But the grand caufe of difficult labour is, the nar- 
rownefs or diftortion of the pelvis. For when, at the 
brim, inftead of four inches and a quarter from pubes 
to facrum, it meafures no more than one and a half, 
one and three-fourths, two, or two inches and one- 
fourth, the ufe of inftruments becomes abfolutely re- 
quifite, and very frequently in thofe of two inches and 
one-half, and three inches; or when the diameters 
through the capacity, or at the inferior aperture, are 
retrenched in the fame proportion, difficulties will in 
like manner arife, and the delivery, except the labour 
be premature, or the child of a {mall fize, cannot be 
accomplifhed without the affiftance of deftruGtive in- 
ftruments. 

We judge of the form of the woman; by the pro- 
grefs of the labour ; by the touch. When the fault is 
at the inferior aperture, the touch is pretty decifive ; 
e.g. if a bump is felt in the os facrum inftead of a con- 
cavity ; if the coccyx is angulated; if the fymphyfis 
pubis projects inwards in form of an acute angle 3. if 
the tuberofities of the ifchia approach too neat each 
other; orthe one tuber be higher than the other; fuch 
appearances are infallible marks of a diftorted pelvis. 
But when the narrownefs is confined to the brim, this 
is only to be difcovered by the introduGtion of the hand 
within the pelvis: the proje€tion of the lumbar ver- 


tebre over the facrum, is-a fpecies of. narrow pelvis. 


that moft frequently occurs in practice. In this cafe, 
the child’s head, by the preffure it fuftains between the 
pubes and facruma, is moulded into a conical or fugars 
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loaf form, the parietal bones are fqueezed together, Difficule 
qver-lapping one another, and will be felt to the touch baeiibpr ick 
when the labour is advanced, like an acute ridge, fome- 


thing in the form of a fow’s back. 

Inftead of the complicated inftrumental apparatus 
invented by the ancients, fuch as fcrews, hooks, &c. 
for fixing in, laying hold of, and extrating the head, 
as it prefented, an operation in many cafes difficult and 
dangerous, when the head was-bulky or the pelvis nar- 
row, as the woman frequently loft her life in the at- 
tempt; the practice of diminithing the fize of the head, 
by opening the cranium and evacuating the brain, pre- 
vious to the extraétion, is a modern improvement, and 
an important one: the inftruments for this purpofe 
confift fimply of a pair of long feiflars, a fharp curved 
crotchet, and a bluat hook: thefe are preferable te 
every ether, whether of ancient or modern conftruc- 
tion. 

When the accoucheur is under the difagreeable ne« 
ceflity of deftroying the child to preferve the mother, 
fhe muft be laid in the fame pofition as already advi- 
fed for the application of the forceps; and the fame 
rules, recommended for the one operation, will in ges 
neral apply to the other. 

Thus, in the narroweft pelvis that occurs, previous 
to opening the cranium, the foft parts fhould be com- 
pletely dilated, and the head of the child fhould be fixed 
fteadily in the pelvis and advanced as far.as poffible ; 
for while the head is high and loofe above the brim, 
the application of inftruments is very difficult as well 
as hazardous. ae 

The long f{ciffars muft be cautioufly-introduced into 
the vagina, direGted by the hand of the accoucheur ; 
the points muft be carefully guarded, till they prefs 
againft the cranium of the child, which they mutt be 


-made to perforate with a boring kind of motion, till 


they are pufhed on as far as the refts ; they. muft then 
be opened fully, carefully re-fhut, half turned, and 


again widely opened, fo as-to make a crucial hole-in- 


the fkull. ‘Phey mult afterwards be pufhed beyond the 
relts, opened diagonally~again and again, in fuch a 
manner as to tear and break to pieces the bones of the 


cranium ; they muft then be fhut with great care; and 


withdrawn along the hand,. in the fame cautious man- 
ner as they were introduced, left they fhould bruife or 
tear the uterus, vagina, or any other part of. the wo- 
man. After a free opening in the cranium has thus 
been made, the brain muft be fcooped outwith the 
fingers or blunt-hook, and the: loofe fharp pieces of 


bone mutt be carefully feparated and removed, that-no - 


part of the woman be tore while the head is extraé- 
ing. The teguments oi the f{ealp fhould now be brought 
over the ragged bones.of the cranium, and the woman 
fhould be allowed to reft an hour or tivo, according to 
her flrength and other circumftances: the bones of the 
cranium will now collapfe; and if the woman has as 
much ftrength remaining, .or the: pelvis -be not much 
diftorted, the head being thus. diminifhed, will be pro- 


truded by the force of natural pains; otherwife it mutt’. 
be extracted, either. by. means of two fingers introdu-- 


ced within the cavity. of the cranium,:.by:the blunt- 


hook introduced .in. the fame . manner, guarding the - 


point on the oppofite fide while making the extrac 


tion; or, failing thefe, by the crotchet, which, though » 
dan= 
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dangerous in the hands of an ignorant rafh operator, 
may be employed by the prudent praCtitioner with as 
mach fafety as the blunteft initrument. 

The method of introdu@tion is the fame with a blade 
of the forceps. The chief thing to be attended to is, 
to guard the point till it be applied againft the head, 
and firmly fixed in its hold, which fhould always be 
fomewhere on the outfide of the cranium ; provided a 
firm hold is obtained, no matter where, behind the 
ears, about the os petrofum, orbits of the eyes, maxilla 
inferior, &c. according to the prefentation of the 
head. The woman being properly fecured, and the 
handle of the inftrument covered with a cloth, the ope- 
rator muft then pull, at firft gently, afterwards more 
forcibly, refting from time to time, and endeavouring 
to make the extraction in the beft manner the cir- 
cumitances of the cafe will admit of. If the pelvis be 
much diftorted, fo that, by means of the utmoft 
ftrength the accoucheur can exert, little purchafe is 
made, he may apply to the oppofite fide a blade of 
the forceps, which are now fo conftruéted as to lock 
with the crotchet ; let him then bring the handles to- 


_ gether, fecure properly, and thus endeavour to make 


the extraGtion. Should this expedient alfo fail, the 
blade of the forceps muft be withdrawn, the other 
blade of the crotchet muft be applied, the handles 
brought together and fecured, and the extraction 
made, moving from blade to blade. 

Should the head prefent in fuch a manner, that, in 
attempting to extraG it, the crotchet divides the ver- 
tebre of the neck, and the head is thus fevered from 
the body, an accident that can only happen in the 
hands of an ignorant blundering practitioner; the head 
muft be pufhed up above the brim of the pelvis, the 
crotchet or blunt hook mutt be fixed under the axilla, 
the arms muft be brought down, and the body extrac- 
ted, by fixing the crotchet below the fcapula on the 
fternum, or among the ribs; the head muft afterwards 
be extraGted in the manner already advifed: or fhould 
the head in extraGting be pulled from the body, as 
may happen when the child has been long dead, or 
when it is putrid, the delivery of the body mutt 
be effected by means of the crotchet as now direét- 
ed; a method preferable to that of turning, as fome 
advife. 

if the head, inftead of yielding.to the force of pull- 
ing, be at laft cut and broken in pieces, the operator 
muft endeavour to- bring down an arm of the child, to 
fix the crotchet about the jaw or neck, pull at both 
holds, and thus attempt to make the extraction ; this 
alfo failing, he muft bring down the other arm, fix the 
cretchet in the thorax, and, in a word, muft tear the 
child in pieces, that the delivery may be accomplifhed 
by any means. 

In face-cafes, where it is impracticable to alter the 
pofition, and when the pelvis is much diftorted, the 
double crotchet is fometimes requifite; the handles muft 
be well fecured, kept well ce hehe towards the pe- 
rineum, and the motion always from blade to blade. 
Tt very feldom, however, happens, that there is occa- 
fion for the double crotchet : by this means the head 


' js flattened in pulling ; whereas if one blade only can 


be employed, the head is lengthened, and, in pulling, 


can better accommodate itfelf to the fhape-of the pel- 
vis as it paffes along. 


Cuap. IIL. Preternatural Labour. 


In whatever manner the child prefents when the 
body is delivered before the head, the birth is account- 
ed preternatural. 

Preternatural labours may be referred to one of the 
four following claffes. 

I. When one or both feet, knees, or the breech, 
prefent. 

{I. When the child lies acrofs in a rounded or oval 
form, with the arm, fhoulder, fide, back, or belly, 
prefenting. 

I1I. When one or both of the upper extremities 
prefent, the child lying in the form of a fheath, the 
feet towards the fundus uteri, the waters evacuated, 
and the uterus ftrongly contrasted round the body of 
the child. 

IV. Laftly, Premature or flooding cafes, or others 
in which it may be neceffary to force the delivery, ei- 
ther previous to the rupture of the membranes, or 
quickly after it. 

‘he caufes of crofs labours moft commonly afligned 
by authors aré, The obliquity of the uterus ; circum- 
volutions of the funis umbilicalis round the child’s 
body ; the fhortnefs of the funis, or attachment of the 
placenta, towards the fundus uteri; fhocks affecting 
the mother when pregnant, &c. The polition of ‘the 
foetus may alfo be influenced by its own motion and 
ftirrings, by the particular form and bulk ef its body, 
by the manner of ftretching of the uterus, by the 
quantity of liquor amnii, and by many other circum- 
ftances. 

The fymptoms that indicate an unfavourable pofi- 
tion of the child, before it.can be difcovered by the 
touch, are very uncertain and fallacious: a crofs birth 
may, however, be fufpected, 

ft, If the pains be more flack and trifling than or- 
dinary. 

zdly, If the membranes be protruded in a long form 
like a gut, or the finger of a glove, 

3dly, If no part of the child can be difcovered when 
the uterine orifice is confiderably opened. 

4thly, 1f the prefenting part through the membranes 
be fmaller, feels lighter, and gives lefs refiftance than 
the bulky ponderous head. 

5thly, Lattly, after the rupture of the membranes, 
if the meconium of the child be paffed along with the 
waters, it isa fign that the breech prefents, or that the 
child is dead. : 
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Preternatural labours are difficult or hazardous, ac- 


cording to, 

1. The form of the pelvis, and general health and 
conititution of the woman. 

2. The bulk of the child, and its manner of prefent- 
ing. 

a The time the waters have been evacuated, and 
the uterus contracted round the body of the child. 

4. When complicated with plurality of children ; 
the prolapfis of the funis umbilicalis; the limbs of the 
child entangled with the chord; profufe and violent 

flood< 
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down, the woman muft now reft a little, when a pain Preterna- 


floodi ngs from the attachment of the placenta towards 
the cervix uteri, &c. 

Turning is often laborious, and always dangerous in 
proportion to the force ufed in fearching for and bring- 
ing down the feet ; though, in general, the difficultv 
and hazard are not fo great, as in many cafes ftrictly 
called /aborious, when the head prefents; the treat- 
ment of preternatural labours being better knewn, and 
for the moft part eafier put in practice. 

Each clafs of the general divifion of crofs labours 
includes a variety of different cafes. By confidering 
a few of every clafs, a general idea of the whole will 
be formed. ' 


C1, AsS6 \ hs 


Case tr. The fimpleft and eafieft cafe is the Agrip- 
pan pofture, when the child prefents with the feet. 

The foot is to be diftinguifhed from the hand, firft, 
by the weight and refiftance it gives to the touch; fe- 
eondly, by the fhortnefs of the toes; thirdly, by the 
projecting heel. 

When the feet prefent in the paflage, the labour 
fhould be allowed to go on as if natural. If the child 
be of an ordinary fize, the woman in health, the parts 
well proportioned, in the way of affiftance nothing fur- 
ther feems neceflary but the application of a warm 
cloth round the body of the child, which muft be pro- 
perly fupported till it advances as far as the pains are 
able to force it. If the fize be ordinary, or rather 
{mall, it will fometimes make the mechanical turns, 
and be entirely pufhed along by the force of the natu- 
ral pains; but it generally flops at the fhoulders, after 
the breech protrudes without the os externum, where 


. the refiftance is fe great, that the accoucheur’s affift- 


ance becomes reguifite. 

In this cafe, the patient muft be placed on her back, 
properly fupported ; the hand of the accoucheur mutt 
be cautioufly introduced; the parts of the woman muit 
be gently ftretched ; the feet of the child muft be laid 
hold of, and brought as low in the vagina as poffible ; 
a foft warm cloth muft be wrapped round them, and 
the extraction muft be performed in a flow cautious 
manner, making large motions in a circular or lateral 
direction, refling from time to time, if the pains are 
gone; and if not, always waiting for the natural ef- 
forts. When advanced as far as the breech, the body, 
if not already in ‘a proper diretion, mufl be pufhed 
up, and gently turned with the face towards the mo- 
ther’s back ; and to make fure that the face turns with 
the body, or to prevent the chin, vortex, or fhoulders, 
from catching on the pubes, or angle of the facrum, 
an extraordinary quarter-turn more muft be made: this 
mutt be reverfed previous to the extra¢tion ; and the 
difficulty arifing from the obftru€tion of the fhoulders 
muit be removed in the following manner: While the 
breaft and legs of the child are fupported over the palm 
and fore-arm of the one hand of the accoucheur, which 
he draws towards one fide, he muft introduce two 
fingers of the other hand at the oppofite fide into the 
vagina, over the back-part of the fhoulder, as far as 
the elbow, and endeavour in the moft gentle manner 
to bring down the arm, always remembering in his 
movements to humour the natural motions of the joint: 
he muft then fhift hands, when the other arm is to be 
relieved in the fame manner ; both arms being brought 


or two generally follows, and the head is alfo forced 
along. But fhould the woman be much exhautted, 
and if the head does not quickly advance, the child 
may be loft from delay. The extraction of the head 
in preternatural labours is often the moft difficult and 
the moft dangerous part of the delivery; the caufe of 
refiftance, when it does not advance, is chiefly owing 
to its confinement between the angle of the facrum 
and pubes, when the bulky part of the head is de- 
tained at the brim; whether the refiftance be here 
or towards the inferior aperture of the pelvis, if the 
head does not advance in a pain or two, the extrac- 
tion muft be made in this manner: While the right 
hand of the accoucheur fupports the body of the child 
below, with two fingers preffing on either fhoulder, 
the left hand and fingers muft in the fame manner he 
placed over the back of the neck, and pulling gently 
in the direCtion from pubes to facrum, he muft thus 
endeavour to bring it along: but, fhould the pelvis be 
narrow, or the child’s head of a large fize, or the face. 
be laterally or anteriorly placed in the pelvis, or, what 
rarely happens, the os uteri contracted round the neck 
of the child; in either of thefe cafes, the accoucheur 
will fometimes meet with the utmoft difficulty. When 
the above method therefore fails, he muft introduce 
two fingers of the right-hand into the child’s mouth, 
while thofe of the »left-hand are expanded over the 
fhoulders, as already direéted; and in this way he 
muft endeavour to relieve it, pulling from pubes 
to facrum, alternately raifing and deprefling the 
head till it advances low down, fo that the face de. 
{cends from the hollow of the facrum, when the accou- 
cheur muft rife from his feat, and bring the hind-head 
from the pubes with a half-round turn, imitating that 
of a natural labour. 

If the pofition be unfavourable, the face, if poffible, 
fhould be turned to the facrum, by puthing up the 
head, or by pufhing back the chin: If the contrac. 
tion of the uterus is the caufe of refiftance, which 
rarely occurs, it muft be gently ftretched with the 
fingers. Or if the difficulty arifes from circumvolu- 
tion of the chord round the legs, thighs, body, or 
neck of the child, thefe muft»be difengaged in the 
eafieft manner poffible ; it is rarely neceflary to divide 
the funis on this account. 

Should every method fail in bringing down the 
head, the delivery mutt be effected by means of the 
forceps cautioufly paffed over the ears, with the 
handles under the child’s body, in a direction down- 
wards towards the perineum. If the pelvis be very 
narrow, or the head of a large fize, it muft be opened 
by pufhing the fciffars through the occipital bone, fo 
that the contents of the cranium may be evacuated, 
and the extraction made by means of the forceps, 
blunt-hook, or crotchet. But if the head, by the 
efforts to extract it, be aétually fevered from the body, 
and left behind in the uterus, an accident which fome- 
times occurs, it muft be delivered by inclofing it in 
the forceps, while fecured from rolling by prefling 
externally on the abdomen. If the forceps cannot 
be applied, the cranium muft be opened, the texture 
of the brain deftroyed, and the extraction performed 
by the fingers of the accoucheur, by the blunt-hook, 
or by the crotchet, If the under-jaw remains, the 
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head may he effeCtually fecured till locked in the for- 
ceps, or till its bulk be diminifhed, by introducing 
a finger,into the mouth, thrufting it through the jaw 


‘under the chin, drawing it: down, and pafling a liga- 


ture through the perforation. 
{n cafes where the child has been long dead, 


‘fhould the belly or thorax be diftended with air or 
-water, and prove the caufe of obftruCtion, the con- — 
tents muft be evacuated by opening with the {ciffars. 


or tearing with the crotchet; and in general, where 
difficulties occur, the delivery muft be accomplithed 


in that manner the circumftances of the cafe will bef 


admit of. 

Cafe 2. When inftead of two, one foot only falls 
into the vagina, the other is fometimes detained by 
catching on the pubes, and, if eafily come at, fhould 
be brought down, always remembering to humour 
the natural motion of the joint; but, fhould the leg 
be folded up along the child’s body, the attempt is 
fometimes both difficult and dangerous, and ought not 


‘to be perfifted in, as the breech will either be forced 
down by the affiftance of natural pains, or by gently . 


pulling by one leg only. 
“afe 3. When one or both knees prefent, the deli- 


-very muft be conducted in the fame manner with that 
-of the feet. 


Cafe 4. When the feet offer along with the breech, 


‘this laft muft be pufhed up, while the former are fe- 
cured and brought down, till it be reduced to a foot- 


ling cafe, and otherwife managed as above. 

Cafe 5. The breech may prefent with the fore-parts 
to the mother, f 

1/7, Anteriorly ; 

2dly, Laterally ; or, 

3dly, Pofteriorly. 

Sometimes the breech may be difcovered, previous 


‘to the rupture of the membranes ; but afterwards with 
“mote certainty, by the meconium of the child paffed 


with the waters, and by the touch. 

In whatever manner the breech prefents, the deli- 
very fhould be fubmitted to nature, till the child be 
advanced as far as the thorax, when the feet are to be 
brought down and laid hold of, the child, if neceffary, 
pufhed up, the mechanical turns effected ; and the de- 
livery otherwife conduGied as in a footling cafe. 
There is much lefs hazard in general, agreeable to an 
old obfervation of Mauriceau, in allowing the child to 
advance double, than in precipitating the extraGtion 


-by. pufhing up to bring down the feet before the 


parts have been fufficiently dilated; a praAlice diffi- 
cult and troublefome to the operator; painful, and 
fometimes dangerous, -to the mother; and by which 
the child is expofed to the rifk of ftrangulation, from 
the retention of the head after the delivery of the 
body. If the child be {mall, though doubled, it will 
eafily pafs in that dire&tion ; if large, though the la- 
bour be painful, the natural throes are lefs violent and 
lefs dangerous than the prepofterous help of the 
accoucheur: If the child thus advances naturally, it 
will be lefs expofed to fuffer ; if it does not advance, 
the parts of the mother will be prepared for the ac- 
coucheur to pafs‘his hand into the pelvis, to raife up 
the breech, to bring down one or both feet, and de- 
liver as above. 

Weaknefs in the mother, floodings and convulfions, 
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a very large child, or narrow pelvis, the prolapfus of Preterna 


the funis, or its compreffion between the thighs of 
the child, or between the child and pelvis, by which 
its life is endangered, if the chord cannot be reduced 
above the prefenting part, are the only exceptions to 
the general rule of treating the breech as a natural 
labour. 

The practice of helping forward: the breech, by 
paffing the blunt-hook under the ham, is now entirely 
laid afide: this can never be done with fafety, till 
the breech be fo low advanced, that the hand of the 
accoucheur can be ufed, which may be employed with 
more advantage as well as fafety. 


Chl AS 6 STL 


In the former clafs of preternatural ‘labours, it is 

advifeable to truft to nature in many cales, as the 
birth will often be accomplifhed without manual af- 
fiitance: but when the child lies a-crofs, no force of 
pain can make it advance in that pofition ; and, with- 
out proper affillance, both the mother and child would 
perifh. ‘ 
If the accoucheur has the management of the la- 
bour from the beginning, the child may be turned, in 
the worft pofition, without difficulty ; but when the 
waters have been for fome time evacuated, and the 
uterus flrongly contracted, turning is laborious to the 
operator, painful and dangerous to the mother. In 
fuch cafes, the ancients endeavoured to make the 
head prefent ; but, from its bulk, they often failed, 
and the attempt was often attended with fatal confe- 
quences. ‘Ihe method of delivering by the feet is the 
moft important modern improvement ia the practice 
of midwifery ; an improvement to which many thou- 
fands owe their lives, 

When the child liés'in a tranfverfe pofition, the 
accoucheur mutt infinuate his hand through the vagina 
into the uterus in the gentleft manner, .fearch for the 
feet, bring them down with the utmoft caution, and 
finifh the delivery as in footling-cafes. To effeét this, 


the following rules fhould be obferved. © 


1. The patient muft be placed: in a convenient 
pofture, that the operator may be able to employ 
either hand, as the varieus circumftances of the cafe 
may reqnire. 

2. Though the beft pofture, in general, is laying 
the woman on her back, it will be fometimes neceflary 
to turn her to her fide ; and, in thefe cafes, where the 
abdomen is pendulous, where it is difficult to reach 
the feet, or where they lie towards the fundus uteri, 
the woman fhould be placed on her knees and el- 
bows. * 

3. An exa& knowledge. of the true pofition of the 
child, and of the ftru@ture and ftate of the parts, 
fhould be acquired, before attempting to make the 
delivery. 

4. The orifice of the uterus fhould be enlarged, 
fo as freely to admit the hand; and the ftronger pains 
fhould be abated, before any attempt be made to de- 
liver, 

5. Should the waters be drained off, the parts dry 
and rigid, and the uterus contraéted round the child, 
warm oil muift be injeéted into the uterus, otherwife 
its rupture may be endangered. | 

6. In pafling the hand into the uterus, this muft be 

done 
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Preterna- done in the gentleft manner; the parts muft be well 
ag? my lubricated with butter or pomatum ; the line of the 


pelvis muft be attended to; the efforts of the ope- 
rator muft be flow and gradual; and thus the ut- 
moft rigdity in the foft parts will, in time, be over- 
come. | 
_ 7. The hand muft be introduced only during the 
remiffion of pain; when pain comes, the accoucheur 
mutt always reft ; otherwife he may pufh his hand, or 
the fcetus, through the body of the uterus. 

8. In pufhing up, to come at the feet, this muft 


‘never be done with the points of the fingers, nor with 


the hand clenched, but with the palm of the hand, or 
the broad expanded fingers, and always during the 
remiffion of pain, and the latter thould alfo be ob- 
ferved in bringing down the legs ; but, in making the 
extraction of the body, the efforts of the operator 
fhould always co-operate with thofe of nature. 

9. The hand thould, if poflible, be introduced along 
the anterior parts of the child; and both feet, if eafily 
come at, fhould be laid hold of. 

10. In turning, the accoucheur fhould never con- 
dider the child as dead, nor allow himfelf to be de- 
ceived by fymptoms doubtful and fallacious ; the child 
is fometimes bern alive when he would leaft of all ex- 
pect it; therefore, in puthing up, bring down the 
legs, or extra@ting the body, it fhould be handled with 
the greateit delicacy. 

11. When the hand is within the pelvis, it fhould 
not always be mioved in the line of the umbilicus, but 
rather towards one fide of the fpine, by which more 
room is gained, and the prominent angle of the facrum 
avoided. 

12, The hand fhould be paffed as far as the middle 
of the child’s body, before attempting to fearch for 
the feet; or before attempting to break the mem- 
branes, fhould thefe remain entire, till the aperture of 
the uterus will admit of the hand. 

13. If the hand cannot pafs the prefenting part of 
the child to come at the feet, inftead of violently 
pufhing back, the part fhould be as it were lifted up 
in the pelvis, and moved towards a fide; by which 
means difficulties may be furmounted, and great danger 
‘eften prevented. 

By attending carefully to the above rules, lacera- 
tion of the uterus, floodings, convulfions, inflamma- 
tions, and their confequences, may be prevented ; ace 
cidents that frequently happen in the hands of ignorant 
‘yafh operators. 

Cafe 1.—-The arm prefenting. The right is to be 
diftinguifhed from the left by laying hold of the 
child’s hand, in the fame manner as in fhaking hands ; 
and thus the general pofition of the child may be 
judged ot. 

When the accoucheur is called in early, the reduc- 
tion is generally praéticable; but if the arm pro- 
trudes through the vagina, and the fhonlder be locked 
‘in the pelvis, it is needlefs, by fruitlefs efforts, for the 
accoucheur to fatigue himfelf, and diftrefs his patient, 
to attain a point by which he will gain no very ma- 
terial advantage; as the hand can be paffed into the 
uterus by the fide of the child’s arm, which will, of 
courfe, return into the uterus when the feet are brought 
down into the vagina. 

In order to make the,delivery, the hand of the ac- 

Ver. XI. Part If, ’ 
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coucheur, well lubricated, muft be condu&ed into the 
uterus by the fide of the child’s arm, along the tho- 
rax, at the oppofite fide of the pelvis where the head 
lies; if any difficulty occurs in coming at the feet, 
this hand muft be withdrawn, and the other intros 
duced in its ftead ; and if ftill the hand cannot eafily 
pafs beyond the child’s head or fheulder, the prefenting 
part muft be raifed up, or gently pufhed to a fide, 
that one or both feet may be laid hold of, which mutt 
be brought as low as poffible, pufhing up the head 
and fhoulders, and pulling down the feet alternately, 
till they advance into the vagina, or fo low that a 
noofe or fillet can be applicd; and thus by pulling 
with the one hand by means of the noofe, and pufhing 
with the other, the feet can be brought down and the 
delivery finifhed, however difficult. 

The method of forming the noofe is by paffing the 
two ends of a tape or garter through the middle when 
doubled ; or, fhould the garter be thick, by making 
an eye on one extremity, and paffing the other end 
through it ; this, mounted on the points of the fingers 
and thumb of the accoucheur’s hand, mutt be cone 
veyed into the uterus, pafféd over one or both feet 
and ankles, and fecured by pulling at the other ex- 
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tremity. 
Cafe 2.—The fide. ‘This is difcovered by feeling _ 
the ribs. 


Cafe 3.—The back. This is difcovered by feeling 
the fpine. 

Cafe 4.—The belly. This is known by the funis. 

Thefe cafes occur rarely, as the uterus muft with 
difficulty admit ef fuch pofitions. When any of thefe 
parts do prefent, the child feldom paffes any part of 
the brim of the pelvis, and is, in general, more eafily 
turned than in feveral poftures in which it may offer. 
The belly, from the difficulty with which the legs can 
be bended backwards, except the child be flaccid, 
putrid, or before the time, will very feldom dire@tly 
prefent ; if fo, it will be early and readily difcovered 
by the prolapfus of the funis, and there will be no 
great difficulty to come at the feet, and deliver. The 
rule in all thefe cafes is, to pafs the hand into the 
womb in the gentleft manner poffible, and to fearch 
for the feet and bring them down. 
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Wuen the child lies longitudinally in the uterus, 
with the arm or fhoulder prefenting, and the head 
more or lefs over the pubes, or laterally in the pelvis, 
the feet towards the fundus uteri, the waters evacu« 
ated, and uterus contracted round the child’s body ; 
thefe are the moft difficult and laborious of all the 
cafes of preternatural labours. Here the protruding 
arm ought, if poffible, to be reduced, and the head 
brought into the pelvis; for unlefs the child be very 
{mall, it is impoffible for the head and arm to pafs along 
together. 

In order to effe& the reduétion of the arm, different 
inftruments have been invented ; but the hand of the 
accoucheur is preferable to every thing of this kind, 
whether of ancient or modern invention. This, cons 
ducted by the arm that protrudes, muft be infinuated 
through the vagina into the uterus, as far as the 
fhoulder of the child, which if the accoucheur can 
raife up, he will generally fucceed in reducing the 
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arm, Should this method fail, he muft attempt to 
pufh up the fore-arm at the elbow; but, in bending 
it, muft be very cautious, to avoid overitraining or 
diflocating the joint. In whatever manner the reduc- 
tion is accomplifhed, if any method proves fuccefsful, 
the arm mutt be retained till the head, by the force of 
natural pain, enters the pelvis, and prevents its return; 
otherwife the arm will defcend as often as it is redu- 
ced. 

But if the attempts for redu€tion prove imprati- 
cable, the woman mutt be placed on her knees and 
elbows, and the accoucheur, with great deliberation, 
mutt endeavour gently to flide up his hand between 
the uterus and child as far in the uterus as poffible, to 
lift up the head and fhoulders, and fearch for’ and 
bring down. one or both feet, in the beft manner the 
various circumftances of the cafe will admit of. As 
foon as they can be laid hold of, they muft be gradu- 


ally brought down into the vagina, fo low that the 


noofe can be applied over them, which muft be fixed 
and pulled with the one hand, while the head and up- 
per parts of the body are raifed and gently pufhed up 
with the other. 

Should the arm have been long protruded without 
the os externum, much fwelled, and cold; the waters 
drained off ; the uterus ftrongly contracted ; and the 
pofition of the child fuch as to render it impracticable, 
either to reduce {the protruded limb or to fearch for 
and bring down the feet ; the head, if eafily come at, 
muit be opened and extracted with the blunt hook or 
crotchet; or acrotchet mutt be fixed amongtt the ribs, 
and the breech or feet thus pulled down. 

Should the pelvis be very narrow, and unfurmount- 
able difficulties occur, the arm mutt be twifted off at 
the elbow, though this expedient is rarely neceflary ; 
and the delivery muft in general be accomplithed as 
the prudence and judgment of the operator can beft 
dire€t ; always remembering, when one life mutt fall 
a facrifice, that the tree muft be preferved at the ex- 
pence of the fruit. 


In this, as in other cafes, the {welling and coldnefs 


of the arm, and even want of pulfation in the artery, 


are not infallible figns of the child’s death ; and fhould 
this even be fo, it makes little difference in the mode of 
delivery, unlefs that it will lead us to pay all our atten- 
tion to the mother: For a living child gives no more 
affilance in thé birth than a dead one, whatever au- 
thors have faid to the contrary. 

When both arms prefent, the delivery mult be con- 
ducted in the fame manner as when one only prefents. 
"he former cafe is lefs difficult than the latter, as the 
head feldom advances far when both arms fall into 


. the paffage, fo that they can either be reduced, or 


there is eafy accefs to come at the feet to bring them 
down and deliver. 
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Wuen the membranes remain entire, till the foft 
parts are fo much dilated that the hand will readily. 
find admittance ; or when the hand can be paffed with- 
in the cavity of the uterus, immediately after the rup- 
ture of the membrazes, fo that part of the water may 
be retained ; the delivery may be accomplithed, in the 
mof troublefome preternatural cafes, with the greateft 
fafety and expedition, But when the waters have 


been long evacuated, and the uterus clofely contrac- 
ted round the body of the child, the cafe will prove 
laborious to the operator, painful and dangerous to the 
mother and child. 

When there is reafon to fufpeét that the child lies 
acrofs, which can often be afcertained, either by feel- 
ing the prefenting part through the membranes, or by 
fome of the figns of preternatural labours already men- 
tioned ; the woman fhould be managed in fuch a man- 
ner, that the membranes may be preferved entire as 
long as poflible; for this purpofe the fhould keep 
quiet in bed, and her pofture fhould be fuch as is leaft 
favourable for ftraining, or exerting force during the 
pain: fhe fhould be touched as feldom as poffible, till 
the os internum be f{ufficiently dilated. Vhe accoucheur 
fhould then introduce his hand in a conical form, well 
lubricated, into the vagina, and through the aperture 
of the internal orifice, infinuating it between the ute- 
rus and the membranes, till it advances almoft as high 
as the fundus uteri, when he muft break the mem- 
branes, by pinching fome part of them between a fin- 
ger and thumb, or by forcibly pufhing a finger thro’ 
them ; he muft then fearch for, and endeavour to lay 
hold of, one or both feet, and deliver. 

Should the membranes be ruptured in the attempt, 
he mutt be ready to. run up his hand as quickly as can 
be done with fafety, when, part of the waters by his 
arm being retained, the operation of turning will be 
facilitated. Should the placenta adhere on that fide 
of the uterus where the hand is paffed, it muft again 
be withdrawn, and the other hand be introduced in the 
oppofite fide. 

Flocdings. At has been already obferved, that a 
flooding feldom proves fatal to the mother before the 
feventh month of pregnancy ; after which period, from 
its duration or excefs, the life of both the mother and 
child may fuffer. : Should therefore a flooding attack 
a woman in the two laft months of pregnancy, from 
whatever caufe it may arife, and whether attended 
with labour-pains or not, if the hemorrhagy be fo 
confiderable that fhe is ready to fink. under it, and 
that cold applications and other means of checking 
the evacuation fhall fail, the woman muft be placed in 
a proper pofture, her frinds prudently apprifed of her 
danger, and the delivery mult be immediately perform- 
ed, by ftretching the vagina and os uteri, till the 
hand of the operator can eafily gain admittance to 
break the membranes, catch hold of the feet, and exe 
trad the child. 

If it can poffibly be prevented, the membranes in 
flooding cafes fhould never be broken till the aperture 
of the uterine orifice will freely admit the hand to 
pafs, that, after the evacuation of the waters, the ac- 
coucheur may have it in his power either to make the 
delivery or not according as the effufion continues or: 
abates. : 

Soon after attempting to ftretch the parts, fhould 
the labour-pains come on, the waters hegin to be cal- 
leG&ted, and the uterine hemorrhagy diminifh, the ac- 
coucheur muft then withdraw his hand, and manage 
the delivery according to circumftances. And if, for 
inftance, the child prefents naturally, the delivery mutt 
be trufted to nature ; otherwife, if the flooding conti- 
nues, or the child prefents acrofs, the accoucheur muft 
perfift in his work, going on flowly, and with the a 
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moft delicacy, till he be able to reach the feet, to 
bring them down, and deliver; always remembering, 
during this procefs, that the ftrength of the woman, 
by proper nourifhment, be fupported. 

But fhould the placenta adhere to the cervix, or up- 
on the os uteri, the greateft danger is to be dreaded 3 
for thus the flooding will commence from the moment 
the os uteri begins to ftretch, and will increafe fo ra- 
pidly, that the woman, if not fpeedily delivered, mult 
inevitably fink under it. [he whole body of the pla- 
centa, in fuch cafes, is fometimes feparated when the 
labour has made but little progrefs; fo that the wo- 
man will often perifh whether delivery be attempted 
or not. As this, however, is the only expedient by 
which her life, and that of the child, can be faved; 
in every cafe where the placenta prefents, which. the 
accoucheur will readily difcover by the touch of the 
foft pappy fubftance of that body, he muft immediate- 
ly place the woman in a proper pofture, infinuate his 
hand gently by the fide of the protruding placenta, 
break the membranes, fearch for the feet of the child, 
and bring them down, fo that the delivery may be fi- 
nifhed with all poffible expedition ; for, in this un- 
happy cafe, a few minutes delay may prove fatal. 

The after-birth ought never to be extracted before 
the child, if it can poflibly be avoided. 

After delivery, time fhould be given for the uterus 
to contract, that nature may thus throw off the pla- 
centa, which never ought to be hurried away, unlefs 
the continuance or a recutrence of the hemorrhagy 
render it neceflary. 

Prolipfus of the funis. Difficulties arifing from 
the funis falling down into the vagina, and prefenting 
along with fome part of the child, may, in this clafs 
of the divifion of preternatural labours, be included. 

A preflure on the chord, in fuch a degree as to in- 
terrupt the circulation, mutt infallibly deftroy the life 
of the child: hence a coldnefs and want of pulfation 
in the chord is the trueft criterion of the death of the 
child ; and hence, in every cafe where the chord is 
prolapfed before any bulky part of the child, if the de- 
livery be not accomplifhed with expedition, the child 
will perifh. This is only to be prevented by replacing 
the chord, and retaining it above the prefenting part, 
till this laft, by the force of labour-pains, be fo far 
advanced as to prevent the return of the former ; or 
the child muft be turned and brought by the feet, pro- 
vided this cag be done with fafety to the mother. But 
it 1s often difficult to fucceed in the attempt of the one 
or other; and, if the woman has ftrong pains, fuch 
attempts are not to be hazarded, as the confequences 
may prove fatal. 

When the accoucheur is thus fituated between two 
puzzling difficulties, the preference muft always be 
given to the mother. If the child be fmall, and the 
pelvis well formed, which may be known by the hi- 
ftory of former deliveries, and if the labour goes on 
quickly, the child will generally be born alive; but 
if, on the contrary, the child be above the ordinary 
fize, and the pelvis rather narrow, turning will prove 
a dangerous operation to the mother, and there is little 
profpect of faving the infant by this means. 


Befides our former divifion of labours, plurality of 
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children, monflers, extra-utcrine fotufes, and the Ca/a- Plurality 


rean operation, are parts of the fubject that yet remain 
to be confidered. 


Cuap.1V. Plurality of Children. 


Tue cafe of twins often occurs: of triplets feldom 
of quadruplets rarely: nor is there perhaps a fingle 
inftance, where five or more diftinG fcetufes have been 
found contained in the human uterus, though many 
fuch fabulous hiftories have been recorded by credu- 
lous authors. 

The figns of two or more children, fuch as the fud- 
den or extraordinary increafe of the uterine tumor, 
motion felt in different parts of the abdomen, &c. are 
very doubtful and fallacious: this can only be afcer- 
tained after the delivery of one child; and even then 
a recurrence or continuance of labour-pains is not a 
certain and infallible criterion ; neither is the abfence 
of pains a fure indication of the contrary ; as many 
cafes have occurred, where feveral days have intervened 
between the birth of a firft and fecond child. The chief 
fymptoms to be depended on are, 1ft, The child be- 
ing of a {mall fize, and the quantity of liquor amnii 
fo inconfiderable as not to account for the bulk of the 
woman in time of pregnancy. 2dly, The bleeding 
of the funis umbilicalis next the mother. -3dly, The 
remora of the placenta. 4thly, The uterine tumor not 
fenfibly diminifhed, which, very foon after delivery, in 
ordinary births, will be found gradyally’fhifting lower 
and lower, and will feel at laft as if a hard circum- 
fcribed tumor like a hall between the umbilicus and 
pubes. Hence the utility of the general praétice of 
applying the hand externally on the abdomen, in every 
cafe after delivery ; by which an accurate knowledge 
will be formed of the nature and manner of the ute- 
rine contraGtion. When, from any of thefe circum- 
ftances, there_is reafon to fufpeét another child, the 
moft certain and infallible manner of difcovering it is, 
the pafling of a finger, or the introdu@tion of the 
hand into the uterus, where another fet of membranes 
will be perceived, and probably fome part of the child 
prefenting through them. 

The pofition of twins or triplets is commonly that 
which is moft commodious, and which will occupy the 
leaft room in utero: their fituation is often diagonal ; 
tho’ they may prefent im every poflible pofture. Thus, 
therefore, the general rules recommended for the deli- 
very of one child, are equally applicable in the cafe of 
twins, triplets, &c. 

It has been the general practice with many, after 
the birth of one child, to pafs the hand immediately 
into the uterus, to break the membranes, catch hold 
of the feet of the child, and thus deliver. But this is 
certainly bad practice, whatever authors have faid to 
the contrary. If the woman is healthy, and the child 
prefents favourably, that is, with the head, breech, or 
feet, natural pains ought to be waited for, when the 
child will be expelled by the force of thefe only ; fail- 
ing which, manual affiftance, as in other cafes, mult 
be had recourfe to. 

It very rarely happens, when the firft birth is pre- 
ternatural, that the fecond membranes are ruptured in 
making the extraction. Should this prove the cafe, the 
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limbs of the children may be confounded, fo that a 
leg and an arm, or three legs, or arms of different 
children, may prefent ; which, however, will make 
little difference in the mode of delivery ; the ac- 
coucheur will endeavour to lay hold of the foot or feet 
moft readily within his reach, and will be cautious, in 
bringing them down, to make fure they belong to the 
fame body. 

If the child prefents crofs ; if floodings, convulfions, 
or other dangerous fymptoms, fhall take place; if the 
woman has fuffered much in the firft labour ; and if, 
after feveral hours, a recurrence of labour-pains does 
not enfue ; the hand mnft then be introduced into the 
uterus, the membranes mult be broken, and the child 
mutt be extracted by the feet ; or, if the head remains 
locked in the pelvis, and, from want of ftrength in the 
woman, cannot be expelled, the treatment is the fame 
as in other laborious births. 

In twin-cafes it may be recommended as a general 
rule, to avoid precipitating the delivery of the fecond 
child till the woman fhall have refted a proper time, 
and till, by the contraGtion of the fundus uteri, the 
fecond fet of membranes occupy the place of the firft, 
and be protruded as far as the os externum; when, and 
not before, the delivery may fafely be affifted, fhould 
circumftances occur to render fuch affiftance neceflary: 
whereas, by breaking ihe membranes and evacuating 
the waters when the child lies high in the uterus, a 
flooding may be brought on, or a fpafmodic conftric- 
tion of the uterus round the body of the child may be 
occafioned, which may render the delivery both diffi- 
eult and dangerous. 

The placentz of twins, triplets, &c. generally ad- 
ere, though fometimes they are diftin@, and may be 
thrown off at different times after the birth of the dif- 
ferent children; fo that the practitioner fhould be on 
his guard, and never fhould leave his patient till he 
makes fure thege be no more children. When a fecond 
child is difcovered, no attempts ought to be made to 
extract the placenta till after the birth of the remain- 
ing child or children ; as the woman would be fubje& 
to flooding, which might prove of fatal confequence 
before the uterus could be emptied of its contents. 

In cafe of plurality of children, a fecond ligature 
fhould be applied on the funis, on that end next the 
mother, immediately after the birth of every child; 
and a gentle compreffion fhould be made on the abdo- 
men of the woman after the firft delivery, which muft 
be ‘gradually tightened after every fucceeding one, to 
prevent the confequences of a fudden removal of ute- 
rine preflure, which is to be dreaded where the diften- 
fionghas been confiderable. 

The placenta, in fuch cafes, muft be managed in 
much the fame manner as ufual. In twins, &c. it ge- 
nerally feparates with great facility, provided time has 
been given for the uterus to contraét. Both chords 
fhould be gently pulled ; and when it advances towards 
the uterine orifice, where, being large and bulky, it 
commonly meets with confiderable refiftance, it re- 
quires the introdution of a finger or two into the vas 


gina for bringing down the edge, after which the 
body readily foliows. : 
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very fmall, the pofture favourable, and the woman Cafwean 


well made, will prove the caufe of a difficult and Operatiot-§ 


troublefome delivery. Sometimes a child is monftrous 
from a preternatural conformation of parts, fuch as a 
monttrous head, thorax, abdomen, &c. At other times, 
there is a double fet of parts, as two heads, two bodies 
with one head, four arms, legs, &c. But fuch appear- 
ances very feldom occur in praétice ; and, when they 
do, the delivery muft be regulated entirely according 
to the circumftances of the cafe. A large head, tho- 
rax, or belly, muft be opened. If two bodies united 
together are too bulky to pafs entire, they mult be fe- 
parated ; the fame of fupernumerary limbs. If the 
pofture be unfavourable, it muft be reduced when 
practicable; otherwife the extraction muft be made 
with the crotchet, in the beft manner the circumitances 
of. the cafe will admit of ; always, in cafes of danger 
or difficulty, giving the preference to the fafety of the 
mother, without regarding that of the child. 


Crap. VI. Ce/arean Operation. 
Wuen the delivery could not be accomplifhed by 


other means, or when a woman died fuddenly with a 
living child in her belly, an operation to preferve the 
life of mother and child in the former cafe, and to fave 
the child in the latter, has been recommended, and fuc- 
cefsfully performed, by different authors, and in dif- 
ferent ages. 

This operation is of ancient date; it is the /eio 
Cefarea or partus Cafareas of the Latins, and the Ay- 
frerotomia of the Greeks, Whiether it was ever, fuc- 
cefsfully performed on the living fubjeét amongit the. 
ancients feems uncertain ; but that it has been fuccefs- 
fully practifed by the moderns on various occafionsy, 
and in feveral different countries of Europe, there are 


fo many authentic hiftories on record, that the fat will: 


{carce admit of doubt: but as this, like many othgr 
falutary inftitutions, has been much abufed, and in. 


many cafes improperly and injudicioufly employedy. 


(for fome of thofe women who furvived the operation, 
were afterwards fafely delivered of living children), 
the circumftances which render this operation necef- 
fary demand a very particular inquiry, viz. 


1. A narrownefs, or bad conformation of the bones. 


of the pelvis. 

2. Imperforated vagina, or contractions in the va- 
gina, cicatrices, tumors, or callofities in the os uteris. 
&c. > 

3. The efcape of the child through the uterus when: 
torn. 

4. Ventral conceptions. 

5. Hernie of the uterus. 

6. The pofition or bulk of the child. 

It will be neceflary carefully to. examine thefe diffe- 


rent caufes, in order to fhow that they are by no- 


theans, in every cafe, fufficiently powerful motives for 
having recourfe to it. 

I. Bad conformation. of the bones of the pelvis. 
When the hand of the operator cannot be introduced. 
within the pelvis ; or, in other words, when its largeit. 
diameter does not exceed one inch, er one inch and a. 
half, this conformation is perhaps the only- one which 
renders the Cxfarean operation abfolutely neceflary : 
happily, however, fuch a ftructure very feldom occurs. 
in practice ; and when it does, the accoucheur will 

readily 


* 
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readily difcover it, by attending to the following cir- 
cumftances, and to the common marks of a narrow 
pelvis. Wherever the capacity of the pelvis is fo 
flrait as not to admit any part of the child’s head to 
enter, nor two fingers of the accoucheur’s hand to 
conduct proper inftruments to tear, break down, and 
extract the child piece-meal ; in this cafe, recourfe 
muft be had to the Cefarean feétion ; an expedient, 
though dreadful and hazardous, that will give the wo- 
man and child the only chance of life; and which, if 
timely and prudently conduéted, notwithftanding of 
the many inftances wherein it has failed, may be per- 
formed with fome probability of fuccefs. 

It is true, the fuccefs of the operation in the city of 
Edinburgh, where it has been done five times, has 
proved difcouraging, as none of the women had the 
good fortune to furvive it many days. ‘This, however, 
is not the fault of the operation, but is to be imputed 
to the low, weak ftate of the patients at the time, who 
had previoufly been feveral days in labour, and their 
firength greatly exhaufted, before the operator was 
called. Delivery by every other means was utterly im- 
practicable; the operation, though the event was 
doubtful, alone gave a chance of life ; and three of the 
children by this means were extrated alive. 

Mr Hamilton furgeon and profeffor of midwifery in 
Edinburgh, having been an eye-witnefs of the opera- 
tion the laft time it was performed here, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the cafe which fell under his obfer- 
vation. 

Elifabeth Clerk, aged 30, had been married for fe- 
veral years, became pregnant, and mifcarried in the 
third month ; the expulfion of the abortion eccafioned 
fo fevere a ftrefs, as actually to lacerate the perineum. 
Some time after her recovery, fhe was irregular, af- 
terwards had one fhow of the menfes, again conceived, 
and the child, as fhe imagined, arrived at full time. 
She was attacked on Monday the 3d of January 1774, 
about midnight, with labour-pains, which went on 
flowly, gradually increafing till Saturday the 1 sth, 
when the was brought from the country to the Royal 
Infirmary here. Upon examination, the pelvis feemed 
confiderably diftorted; but the body was otherwife 
well fhaped, though of {mall fize; the os externum va- 
gine was entirely fhut up, nor could any veftige of va- 
gina be obferved, nor any appearance of labia puden- 
dorum : inftead of this, there was a {mall aperture at 
the fuperior part of the vulva, immediately under the 
mons veneris, probably about the middle anterior part 
of the fymphyfis pubis. This aperture (which had a 
{mall procefs on the fuperior part, fomewhat refembling 
the clitoris) was no larger than jutt to allow the intro- 
duction of a finger ; the meatus urinarius lay conceal- 
ed within it ; aconfultation of furgeons was called, and 
the Cefarean fection was determined on. Having had 
no ftool, nor voided any urine for two days, an injec- 
tion was attempted to be thrown up; but it did not 
pais, nor was it poffible to puth the female catheter 
mto the bladder. Mr William Chalmer was’ the ope- 
rator in this café. At fix in the evening, he made an 
incifion on the left fide of the abdomen in the ordinary 
way, through the integuments, till the peritoneum was 
expofed ; two {mall arteries {prung, which were foon 
flopped by a flight compreffion : the wound was then 
continued through the peritoneum into the cavity of 
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flamed, uch diftended, reaching with its fundus near OP¢T#H0"- 


as far as the fcrobiculus cordis: another unfuccefsful 
attempt was made to pafs the female catheter; at 
length a male catheter was procured, which was, after 
fome difficulty, introduced into the bladder, and the 
urine evacuated to the quantity of above four pounds, 
high-fmelled and fetid. This occafioned a neceflary 
interruption for a few minutes, between making the 
opening into the abdomen and uterus; the bladder 
collapfing, the uterus, which before lay concealed, now 
came in view, through whichan incifion was made, 
and a ftout male child was extracted alive ; and imme- 
diately afterwards the fecundines. ‘Phe uterus con- 
tracted rapidly. After cleanfing the wound, the lips: 


_ were brought together by the quill. future, and dreiled 


fuperticial'y. The patient fupported the operation: 
with furprifing courage and refolution ; nor was there 
more than five or fix ounces of blood loft on the occa- 
fion.. 

Being laid in bed, fhe complained of ficknefs, and 
had a flight fit of vomiting ; but, by means of an ano- 
dyne, thefe fymptoms foon abated: fhe was affected 
with univerfal coldnefs over her body, which alfo aba- 
ted on the application of warm ironé to the feet: the 
then became eafy, and flept for four or five hours. 
Nextt merning, the 16th, about two o’clock, fhe com- 
plaimed of confiderable pain in the oppofite fide, for 
which fhe was blooded ; and an injection was given, 
but without effet; for the pain increafed, ftretching 
from the right fide to the ferobiculus cordis ; nor did 
fomentations feem to relieve her ; her pulfe became fre« 
quenit, fhe was hot, and complained of drought. At 
7 A. M. the inje&tion was repeated, but with no bet- 
ter fuccefs ; and eight ounces more of blood were tae 
ken from the arm; a third injeétion ftill failed to eva- 
cuate any faces; the drought increafed ; and the pulfe 
rofe to 128 ftrokes in a minute. At i: A. M. the 
pulfe became fuller; and the refpiration much oppref- 
fed. No ftool nor urine paffed fince the operation, At 
12 flae was blooded again, when the fizinefs appeared. 
lefs than formerly. She now took a folution of fal 
Glauber. manna and cr. tart. at fhort intervals; fhe vo- 
mited a little after the laft dofe, had a foft ftool, and 
voided a {mall quantity of urine. At 3 P.M. her 
pulfe was 136, and fhe had another ftool, when thin 
feces: were'evacuated ; fhe was then ordered two {poon- 
fuls of a cordial anodyne mixture every fecond hour : 
the womiting now abated ; the pulfe became fmaller 


and more frequent; fhe paffed urine freely ; but the- 


pain and oppreffed breathing increafed. At feven P.M. 
her pulfe rofe to 142, and became weak and flutter- 
ing ; the called for bread, and {wallowed a little with 
fome difficulty ; her drought was intenfe ; the dyfpnea 
ftillimcreafed. She wasnow much opprefled, and began 
to tolls; the pulfe funk and became imperceptible ; fhe 
complained of faintiflinefs, but on belching wind her 
breathing was relieved, and the pulfe returned, grow- 
ing fuller and ftronger: the pain of the fide fill in- 
creafing, 12 ounces of blood. very fizy, were taken 
away ; and two glyfters.of warm water with oil were 


injecked without effet :. at 8 P.M. the pulfe became. 


lefs fwequent and {maller ; the complained much of the 


pain towards the fcrobiculus cordis : her breathing was. 


much opprefled ;. her belly was teafe,. and {welled as 


big. 
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Cafarean big as before the operation; her pulfe was now {mall 
Operation 244 feeble; the looked ghaftly ; and expired a little 


after eight, 26 hours after the operation. 

It isto be regretted that the relations would not 
permit the body to be opened. 

Since the firft certain accounts of the operation fuc- 
cefsfully practifed by a fow-gelder on his own wife, in 
the beginning of the 16th century, there are on record 
above 70 well-attefted hiftories, wherein it has been 
fuccefsfully performed: for, of all the cafes related by 
authors, it has not proved fatal to the patient above 
once in ten or nine inftances ; which evidently fhows 
the propriety of the pra&tice, and probability of fuc- 
cefs, both in regard to the mother’s own recovery, and 
for certainly preferving the life of the child. But it 
fhould never be attempted, excepting in thofe cafes on- 
Jy where it is abfolutely impoffible to deliver the wo- 
man by any other means whatever; for there are pel- 
vifes to be met with, where, without having recourfe 
to this operation, both mother and child muft inevi- 
tably perifh: fuch have occurred to many practition- 
ers, who, from want of refolution or from ill-founded 
prejudice, have, allowed their patients to perifh from 
negle&, contrary to a well-known maxim in phyfic, 
‘That, in a defperate cafe, it is better to employ a 
doubtful and even defperate remedy, than to abandon 
the patient to certain and utter ruin. Such, for in- 
ftance, is a cafe related by Saviard, of a girl aged 27, 
whofe ftature was only three feet, who came to lie-in 
at Paris, in the Hotel Dieu; every method but the 
operation was in vain attempted; both mother and 
child died. Mauriceau alfo relates the hiftory of a 
woman who was left to die, where the aperture of 
the pelvis was fo {mall as not to admit the hand of the 
accoucheur. And, not to multiply inftances, Mr De 
la Roche gives acafe where the woman had been feven 
days in labour ; the child was faved by the operation ; 
but the woman died the fifth day after, probably from 
its being too long delayed: the diftance, in this fub- 
je&, from the lower vertebra lumborum and os pubis, 
was no more than two fingers breadth. ‘The opeta- 
tion, when the neceffity is evident, ought therefore to 
be early performed, that the patient, who from her 
make and conftitution is genérally delicate and puny, 
may have every chance of recovery in her favour, with- 
out being exhaufted by the fruitlefs efforts of a te- 
dious and painful labour, as too often has been the cafe. 
On thefe occafions, the prudent accoucheur fhould call 
in the advice of his elder brethren of the profeflion, 
and, by his cautious and prudent condu@, avoid every 
caufe of cenfure or reproach. 

Exoftofes from the bones of the pelvis is a fpecies 
of deformity very rarely met with in practice, and 
which feldom or never takes place to fuch a degree as 


to render this operation neceflary. 


II. ConftriGtion, callofity, tumors, &c. about the 
vagina or os tince. The vagina and os tince are 
often affected with conftriGions from cicatrices, with 
callofities and tumors; but it is feldom, if ever, ne- 
ceflary to perform the Cefarean fection on this ac- 
count. Tumors in the vagina may generally be re- 
moved with fafety, even after the commencement of 
labour, and delivery happily fucceed; or it may be 
fometimes practicable for the accoucheur to pafs his 
hand by the fide of the tumor, to turn the child, and 
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deliver. With regard to conftriGions in the vagina, 
and callofities in-the os uteri, there are many inftances 
where, at the commencement of labour, it was impof- 
fible to introduce a finger into the vagina; yet the 
parts have dilated as labour increafed, and the delivery 
terminated happily. At other times, the dilatation 
has begun during pregnancy, and been completed be- 
fore delivery. ‘There is a hiftory, for inftance, in the 
Mem. del’ Acad. des Scienc. 1712, of a woman whofe 
vagina was no larger than to admit a common writing 
quill; fhe had been married at 16, and conceived 11 
years after: towards the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
the vagina began to dilate, and continued to do fo till 
full time, when fhe was fafely delivered. Guilemeau 
dilated, and La Mottt extirpated, callofitiesin the va- 
gina and os tincz, when the children were fuccefsfully 
expelled by the force of natural labour. 

Harvey relates a cafe where the whole vagina was 
grown together with cicatrices; nature, after a tedi- 
ous labour, made the dilatation, and a large child was 
born. 

La Mott mentions his having delivered three wo- 
men, who had not the {malleft veftige of an orifice 
through the vagina to the uterus. Dr Simpfon cut 
through a callofity of an os uteri which was half an 
inch thick, &e. 

Upon the whole, tumors in the vagina, or about 
the orificitum uteri, may be fafely extirpated without 
danger of hemorrhagy or other fatal fymptoms, and 
the delivery will happily fucceed: and if the vagina 
be impervious, the os externum fhut up, or the labia 
grown together, the parts fhould be opened with the 
{calpel, rather than rifk an operation, -at beft in the 
iflue doubtful and precarious : an operation never al- 
lowable in fuch cafes, and.therefore univerfally impro- 
per in difeafes or malconformation of the foft parts of 
generation. If the os externum be entirely clofed, if 
the cavity of the vagina be entirely filled up, or the 
paflage confiderably obftru&ted by tumors, callofity, 
or conftriction from cicatrice, and there is no reafon ta 
fufpect'a fault in the pelvis, of which a judgment may 
be formed by the common marks of deformity, under 
fize, or a rickety habit; it is by much the beft prac- 
tice to open a paflage through the vagina, and deliver 
the woman in the ordinary way. If there be no de- 
fet in the pelvis, the head of the child, or any other 
bulky part that prefents, will advance in this direction, 
till it meets with a refiftance in the foft parts: thus 
the teguments will at length be protruded before the 
child’s head, in form of a tumor, when a fimple inci- 
fion downwards to the perineum, in the direction of 
the anus, will remove the caufe of difficulty, by re- 
lieving the head; the child. will afterwards fafely 
pafs, and the wound will heal without any bad con- 


. fequence. 


The ftate of the pelvis, and progrefs of the labour 
in thefe cafes, may often be learned by the touch of 
the finger in ano. 

III. Lacerated uterus is another caufe for which 
this operation has been recommenced. The uterus 
may be ruptured from violence in making the delivery ; 
or fuch an accident may happen naturally, either from 
the crofs prefentation of the child in time of pregnan- 
cy, or in time of labour, when the pelvis is narrow: 
thefe cafes are generally fatal; and it is very aiage 
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befarean if ever, that the life of the mother can be faved by the 
peration: Czefarian fection, after the foetus efcapes through the 
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torn uterus into the cavity of the abdomen: becaufe it 
often happens, that inflammation and f{phacelus has 
affected the parts of the uterus that fuftained the pref- 
{ure previous to the rupture; or, if otherwife, convul- 
fions or other fatal fymptoms foon enfue, from the 
quantity of blood, waters, &c. poured into the cayity 
of the abdomen. 

When the child cannot be extracted by the natural 
pallages, tremors, fingultus, cold fweats, fyncope, and 
the death of the mother, for the moft part, fo quickly 
follow, that it will at leaft feem doubtful, to a prudent 
humane practitioner, how far it would be advifeable, 
aiter fo dreadful an accident, the woman apparently in 
the agonies of death, rafhly to perform another dan- 
gerous operation, even with a view to preferve the 
child, till he had waited till the mother recruits or 
expires. 

If part of the child be contained within the uterus, 
and the feet can be reached, the practice is to deliver 
by the orifice of the womb: but when the whole feetus 
has efcaped entirely without the uterus, the Czfarean 
operation is recommended as the only means of prefer- 
ving both mother and child. 

If the operation on this occafion be ever allowable, 
it may be afked, 

1. At what time muft it be performed ? 

2. Would it not have the appearance of inhumanity 
to have recourfe to, this expedient immediately after 
the uterus burfts, when the woman is feemingly ready 
to expire, although it be the only time when there is 
a chance of faving the child? 

3. In moft cafes where this accident happens, fhould 
the Cefarean, fection be made, is ft not highly impro- 
bable that the mother will furvive fo terrible a lacera- 
tion? 

4. For if it be done with a view to fave the mother, 
in what manner is the extravafated blood, &c. to be 
evacuated from the cavity of the abdomen? 

What feems to make cafes of this kind unfavourable, 
when the accident happens in time of labour, is, 

imo, ‘hat here the parts before rupture in moft 
cafes are in a gangrenous ftate. 

2do, As the rupiure is. commonly.towards the cer- 
vix, there is generally a much greater hemorrhagy, 
by reafon of the flow contraction of the uterus at this 
place. 

3tio, Vhe uncertainty, ‘whether, or how long, the 
patient will furvive it, feems alfo a confiderable obftacle 
to the operation under fuch difagreeable circumftances, 
We occidiffe videatur, quem fors interemit. 

IV. Ventral conceptions is a fourth indication for 
this operation, _Thefe are either in the ovaria, tubes, 
or cavity of the abdomen, and feldom arrive at great 
fize ; or are retained, very often a long time, without 
occafioning much complaint. The iflue of thefe con- 
ceptions has alfo been no lefs various than extraordi- 
nary ; for after being retained for a great many years 
in an indolent ftate, at length abfceffes or ulcerations 
have formed, and they have been difcharged through 
all the different parts of the abdomen. 

Moft women feel pain and violent motion at the 
time of ordinary delivery in thefe cafes of ventral con- 
ception ; if therefore the operation be ever neceflary, 
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now is the proper time to perform it. But in general, Czfarcan 
as the feparation of extra-uterine foctufes from their in. Overations 


volucra may occafion immediate death in many cafes, 
from the vaft hemorrhagy that might enfue from the 
non-contractile power of the parts to which they ad- 
here ; unlefs they point outwardly, or excite the mott 
violent fymptoms, they ought univerfally to be left to 
nature. 

V. Herniz of the uterus are feldom or never fuffi- 
cient to induce us to perform the Cefarian feétion, as 
the uterus is very rarely influenced in fuch a manner, 
that the orifice cannot be reached, and the delivery fuc- 
cefufully made. Many inftances are to be found among 
furgical authors, where deliveries, under fuch circum- 
ftances, have been happily performed, without having 
recaurfe to fo hazardous an expedient. Thus Mauri- 
ceau mentions a cafe, where the uterus, in a ventral 
hernia, was pufhed along with the inteflines above the 
belly, and contained in a tumor of a prodigious fize; 
the woman, however, was delivered at the end of her 
time in the ordinary way. La Mott relates the hi- 


ftory of a woman in a preternatural labour, whofe ute-’ 


rus and child hung down pendulous to the middle of 
her thigh, but whom, notwithftanding, he fafely de- 
livered: and Ruyfch gives a cafe where the. midwife 
reduced the hernia before delivery ; although it was 
prolapfed as far as the knee, the delivery was fafely 
erformed, and the woman had a good recovery. 

Laftly, The pofition or bulk of the child. 

Since the pratice of turning the child and deliver- 
ing by the feet, and the late improvement of obftetri- 
cal inftruments, this operation is never to be performed 
on account of pofition, monftrofity, or any other ob- 
ftacle on the part of the child. 

Upon the whole, when the pelvis is faulty to fuch 
a degree, that no inftrument can be conducted to tear 
and extract the child, this perhaps is the only cafe 
wherein this operation fhould be performed on the li- 
ving fubje@. Incifions through the teguments of the 
abdomen to extract extra uterine feetuies, or bones of 
foetufes, do not properly fall under the name of Ca/a- 
rean fection, as that name implies incifion of the uterus 
alfo. 

When a woman advanced in pregnancy dies fudden- 
ly, either by accident or by natural difeafe, the Cefa- 
rean fection is recommended as an expedient to pre- 
ferve the life of the child. Thisis a very proper mea- 
{ure, provided the death of the mother be afcertained; 
but fometimes it is a very nice and difficult. point to 
diftinguith between a deliquium and death; and there- 
fore the accoucheur on fuch an occafion muft a@ with 
the utmoft circumfpeétion. If the operation be de- 
layed but a very thort while after the mother expires, 
it will probably be in vain to make the attempt; for, 
whatever fabulous fories may be related to the con- 
trary, there are few authentic cafesof the foetus of any 
animal furviving the mother, perhaps an hour; and 
therefore every thing fhould be in readinefs to extrac 
the child with all poffible expedition, after the event 
of the mother’s death. But, in. fuch cafes, the ago- 


nies of death often perform the part of labour, and the 
child 13 fometimes thrown off in articulo mortis ; or 
the os uteriis fo much dilated, that there is eafy ac- 
cefs to pafs the hand, turn the child, and deliver. ‘Thus 
one fhould be very cautious in having recourfe to this 
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Cexfarean operation, even m the above circumftances ; which 
Operation. ould never be done, 


1. Till the death of the mother be afcertained be- 
yond doubt ; 

“2. Till the flate of the os uteri be examined ; 

3. Till the confent of the relations be obtained; 
And, 

Laftly, It need not be undertaken, except. where 
the mother dies fuddenly, between the 7th and oth 
month. 

It is unneceffary where the difeafe has been linger- 
ing ; in fuch cafes the child commonly dies before the 
motlier. 

When it is doubtful whether the child be alive or 
not, it may be determined by applying the hand on 
the abdomen of the mother about the time of, and for 
a little while after, her death, when the life of the 
child will be difcovered by its motions and ftrug- 

ling. 

. Thus having pointed out the different caufes that 


determine this operation, it may be obferved, that it 


is a frightful and hazardous one; and although per- 
formed fuccefsfully in a number of cafes, yet, in 
many others, it has failed, and. the woman has died 
either immediately er foon after. It fhould never, 
therefore, be undertaken but on extraordinary and 
defperate occafions; and then it is not only advileable, 
but incumbent, ‘on every practitioner to whem fuch 
cafes occur. 

To-conclude, it may not be improper to give a few 


-direGtions with regard to the method of performing the 


-operation on the living fubje&. 

Having emptied the bladder, and evacuated the 
-eontents of the inteftines with repeated emollient gly- 
‘fters; the patient being encouraged, with proper cor- 
dials, and every other requifite in readinefs, fhe muft 
be placed on a table or bed, with her left fide gently 
raifed with pillows or bolfters, and properly fecured 
by affiftants. An incifion muft be made with a com- 
anon convex {calpel, beginning rather below the navel 
at the middle fpace between it and the fpine of the 
os ilium, carrying it obliquely forwards towards this 
tone, fo that the wound in length may exceed fix 
inches. This external wound is to be carried through 
ahe common teguments of the abdomen till the pe- 
ritonzum is expofed, when the operator fhould reft a 
‘Hittle, till the hemorrhagy be entirely abated. He 
muft then, with great caution, make a {mall opening 
through this membrane, introduce his finger, and up- 
en this a fcalpel @which is preferable to fciffars), and 
with great expedition make a complete dilatation ; he 
muft now wipe away the blood with a fponge, prefs 
the omentum or inteftines gently to a fide, if in the 
avay, and endeavour to difcover to what part of the 
uterus the placenta adheres, that it may be avoided 
4n making the incifion. ‘This may eafily be known 
by a thicknefe and folidity in the part, which diftin- 
guifh it from the reft of the uterus; it is ftill more 
eafily difcovered when the membranes are entire. The 
blood-veffels are lefs in number, and: {malleft in the 
#iddle and anterior part of the uterus, which there- 
fore, if the placenta does not interfere, is the proper 
place for making the incifion, which mutt be perform- 
ed with the utmoft attention, leit the child fhould be 
wounded: ifthe membrafes are entire, more freedom 
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may be ufed, and wice vera. The direftion and length 
of the wound of the uterus muft be the fame with the 
external one. ‘The child muft now be quickly extraét- 
ed, and the placenta carefully feparated: thefe muft 
be given to an affiftant, who will divide the chord, 
and take care of the child, asthe operator’s attention 
muft be wholly beftowed on the mother. The coagu- 
lated blood, &c. being removed by a fponge wrung 
out of warm water (left the uterus or inteftines be 
protruded, which are very troublefome to reduce), the 
lips of the external wound muft be quickly brought 
together, and retained by an affiftanr till feeured by a 
few ftitches; generally three will be fufficient: as 
many needles fhould be ready threaded with pretty 
large broad ligatures; the middle ftitch ought to be 
made firft; the needle fhould be introduced at a pro- 
per diftance, 7.e. about an inch and one-fourth from 
the fide of the wound, carrying it firft from without 
inwards, and then from within outwards, fecuring 
with a double flip a knot, to be ready to untie, left 
violent tenfion or inflammation fhould enfue ; under 
the knot a foft comprefs of lint, fharpee, or rolled 
plafter, fhould be applied, and the whole dreflings muft 
be fecured by a proper comprefs and bandage. The 
patient muft be afterwards treated in the fame man- 
ner as after lithotomy, or any other capital opera- 
tion. 

Queritur, To what caufe is the unfuccefsful event 
of this operation to be imputed? When the operation 
proves fatal, to what immediate caufe are we to 
aferibe the death of the patient? Is it nervous, or 
uterine irritation, from cutting, that kills? Is it in- 
ternal hemorrhagy, or the extravafation of fluids into 
the cavity of the ag ? Or are not the fatal con- 
fequences rather to be imputed to the accefs of the air 
on the irritable vifcera? This can only therefore be 
prevented by expofing thefe parts for as fhort a fpace 
of time as poffible. Dr Monro, the,prefent anatomi- 
cal profeffor at Edinburgh, in making experiments on 
young {mall animals, fuch as bitches, cats, frogs, &c. 
by opening the. cavity of the abdomen, and tying the 
biliary duéts, remarks, that though a large opening 
into the abdomen be made by incifion, if the wound 
be quickly clofed and flitched, the animal will recovers 
and no bad confequences follow; but if expofed a 
few minutes to the air, dreadful pain foon comes on, 
which the creature expreffes by the fevereft agonies 5 
convulfions at laft enfue, and death within four or fix 
hours after the operation. On opening the abdomen 
after death, the whole vifcera are found to be in an 
inflamed ftate, and univerfally adhering to one ano- 
ther. He has often repeated the experiment, and the 
fame appearances as often take place. 

May not the analogy here juftly apply to the hu- 
man fubje&? And, in performing the Czfarean ope- 
ration, fhould we not be very careful that the vifcera 
be expofed as little as poffible, and that the wound be 
covered with the utmoft poffible expedition? 


Cuar. VIL. Of the Seétion of the Symphyfis. 


M. Batdelocque, as has already been obferved, cone 
demns this operation; and, from what he has advan- 
ced, apparently with reafon. As no theory, howevery 
can be looked upon as thoroughly eftablifhed until it 
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lected together a number. of the principal fads rela- 
ting toithis fubje@. He fuppofes, that unlefs it has 
been: fuccefsful in faving both the life of the woman 


:and child, the cutting of the fymphyfis of the pubes 
‘cannot by any means be faid to have anfwered its 


‘purpofe. It is not fufficient that the child has fhown 
*fome figns of life at its birth, and that the mother has 
furvived for fome time. In this refpeé& the Cafarean 
operation has the advantage of it, as it always faves 
the life of the child, and it is very rare for the woman 
‘to fink under it immediately. He is of opinion, that 
‘there is fcarcely one of the cafes of this operation, the 
relation of which may not be juftly contefted, or folid 
objections raifed againft it ; either becaufe the opera- 
tors have been deceived with regard to the dimenfions 
of the pelvis and of the child’s-head, or becaufe they 
have greatly exaggerated the advantage gained by 
the feparation of the bones——The firft and moft 
remarkable .inftance of fuccefs in this operation is of 
a woman named Souchot; but though it is not de- 
‘nied that the woman was delivered, and recovered 
after the operation, yet it has been-faid by thofe who 
take the contrary fide, that there was no neceffity for 
performing it. It is certain that this woman had 
been delivered four times before ; in all of which cafes 
the child was killed. M. Baudelocque does net en- 
ter into the merits of this queftion : he confiders only 
what advantage could poflibly be gained by it. 

‘*¢ Whatever degree of feparation (fays he) took 
place between the offa pubis after the fection of the 
fymphyfis, it muft have augmented the fize of the 
paflage; that is an inconteftable faét: but how much 
did it enlarge in the direction in which it was origi- 
nally too narrow? The folution of this problem would 
be eafy, if we knew the dimenfions of Souchot’s pel- 
vis as well as we know thofe of her child’s head. 
According to the eftimation made of it by the phy- 
ficians who performed the operation, the diameter 
of the pelvis was only two inches and a half in the di- 
rection from the pubes to the facrum fuperiorly, and 
that of the child’s head was juft three inches and a 
half. The excefs of tee latter was confequently one 
inch, as well as the amplitude to be procured to the 
former. A eparation of two inches and a half be- 
tween ‘the ofla pubis, the greateft which it was 
then thought could be obtained, not being able to 
give more than fix lines to the diameter of the pelvis 
in the aforefaid direCtion, they thought to make the 
remaining furplus of the head pafs into the feparation 
between the bones ; and, moreover, they had the pre- 
caution to make the partial protuberances pafs fuc- 
ceflively through the ftrait, in order to get another 
line by that means; fo that by this fyftem, the fec- 
tion of the pubes produced a refult of 13 lines at 
leaft, confidering it relatively to delivery. Notwith- 
ftanding this ingenious calculation, and this great 
product, «the paflage was {till found narrow enough 
to give fome obitruction to the child’s head, and to 
endanger its life. 

“ J¢ {eems evident that this plan was not formed till 
after the execution; and that they have only fought 
to explain what they muft have done according to 
the opinion which they entertained that the diameter 
of the child’s head was an inch larger than that of the 
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pelvis, and not according to what they did and obfer- Section of 


ved: becaufe no one had yet determined the produ ae i 
bee 


of a feparation of. two inches and a half between the 
ofla pubis, with refpect to the different diameters of 
the pelvis, and particularly refpe€ting that which goes 


from before backward; becaufe they did not meafure. 


the feparation as they affirm they did, neither in the 
cafe of Souchot nor in any other ; becaufe the ac- 
coucheurs of that woman were then agitated, much 
agitated, as they have publicly confeffed ; laftly, be- 
caufe this great produc, and thofe fage calculations 
which we admire in their hiftory of it, were not then 
neceflary. Though they have allowed but two inches 
and a half to the {mall diameter of the fuperior ftrait, 
other accoucheurs equally fkilful have affigned it fix 
lines more ; and they were not deceived if they con- 
fidered it a little diagonally, as the {malleft diameter 
of the child’s head always prefents ; that is to fay, from 
one of the fides of the projection formed by the bafe 
of the facrum to the fymphyfis of the pubes.’ 


Our author now goes on to fhow at great length, . 
that the pelvis of the woman in queftion was lefs out | 


of proportion than had been reprefented; that only 
two lines of enlargement were neceffary, and no more 
than two were obtained. In like manner, he fays, 
that all the other women upon whom M. Sigault 
operated were equally well-formed excepting one na- 
med Vefpres, ‘This woman died after pafling five 
days in great agony. ‘The offa pubis were feparated 
about an inch and an half; and in confequence of this 
{eparation, the facro-iliac fymphyfes were plainly inju- 
red, as well as the neighbouring parts. On infpeing 
the body, thefe were found open, with the periofteum 
feparated from them: there was alfo a colleGtion of 
purulent matter of a dark grey colour, extending very 
far into the cellular tiffue of the left iliac fofla, &e. 
In this cafe, both the mother and her child perifh- 
ed; and M. Baudelocque looks upon it to be fufficient 
to fhow the inefficacy of the operation: and he tells 
us, that out of five women whom Sigault delivered in 


_ this way, one died, and four of the children; but M: 


le Roy, a more fuccefsful operator, out of an equal 
number faved all the children. In a cafe related by 
this gentleman, the offa pubis are faid to have fepa- 
rated two inches; and by parting the thighs, an open- 
ing of near three inches was obtained ; but in this cafe 
again, M. Baudelocque controverts the meafurements 
of Le Rey. Another woman named Du Belloy, ow 
whom the operation was performed, began to walk 
on the tenth day after; and this feems to be almoft 
the only cafe againft which M. Baudelocque has not 
fome objection. He mentions, however, an experi- 
ment performed on the body of ‘a woman who had 
died on the 11th day after the Czfarean operation 
had been performed in the linea alba. The body was 
cedematous, which rendered the cafe more favourable ; 
and a dead child was placed in the belly, after taking 
out the uterus. The pelvis was only 20 lines in the 
{mall diameter, and four inches and a quarter in the 
tranfverfe. The diameter of the child’: head was but 
three inches five or fix lines from one parietal pros 
tuberance to the other ; the trunk was thin, and eve- 
ty part of the body had been preffed and kneaded, 
to reftore as much as poflible the fupplenefs which 
death had taken away. An attempt was then made 
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to bring the child through the pelvis by pulling its 
feet ; but it was found impoflible thus to difengzage 
,it farther than the breaft. The fymphyfis of the 
pubes was then laid bare by an incifion of two inches 
and an half; preferving, below, the anterior commiflure 
ef the /abia pudendi ; and above, an extent of 18 or 20 
lines under the inferior angle of the Cefarean opera- 
tion. The offa pubis feparated at firft no more than 
nine lines; which opening was augmented as gradu- 
ally as poffible to 21 lines by feparating the thighs, 
and afterwards it was farther increafed to two inches 
and an half by pulling the hips. It was next at- 
tempted to bring away the head, which had 
{pontaneoufly placed itfelf in the moft advantageous 
ftuation: but, though feveral gentlemen of the 
profeffion employed their ftrength fucceffively at 
the trunk, and on the lower jaw with two fingers 
in the mouth, it did not advance a fingle line; 
nor would it pafs the ftrait until M. Baudelocque fe- 
conded thofe efforts by preffing on the head with one 
hand placed in the belly, and by compreffing it ftrong- 
ly in the direction of its thicknefs. At the inftant 
when it cleared the ftrait, the inferior angle of the in- 
cifion in the teguments tore to the vulva; and the 
wound was fo lengthened towards that of the-Cefa- 
rean operation, that thofe three openings were very 
near making but one. The facro-iliac fymphyfes, 
which were already a little open, and the ligaments 
and periofteur ruptured by the time that the offa pubis 
were feparated 21 lines, now gave way entirely, and 
with fo much noife as to be diitin@ly heard byevery one 
of the affiftants. The offa pubis, after the paflage of 
the head, remained at the diftance of three inches 
from each other; the angle of the right os pubis was 
two inches and fix lines from the centre of the pro- 
jection of the facrum, and the angle of the left os 
pubis only two inches and three lines ; fo that the dia- 
meter of the pelvis was augmented feven lines in one 
way and ten in the other. 

From this experiment, M. Baudelocque concludes, 
that very little advantage can be expected from the 
operation where the pelvis prefents only 18 or 19 
lines, or ev@h 21 fuperiorly, fuch as was the pelvis of 
Belloy. We mutt obferve, however, that we cannot 
argue with propriety from a dead to a living fub- 
jet: though if the meafurements are wrong, as our 
author afterwards fays, although at firft he ‘* had no- 
thing particular to object”? to her cafe, the whole ar- 
gument in favour of the operation muft fall to the 
ground. 

Obje€tions of a fimilar kind are made to every other 
cafe which M. Baudelocque relates: And as it is im- 
poflible for thofe who were not acquainted with the 
parties to judge of the propriety or impropriety of 
the operation, we fhall content ourfelves with deferi- 
bing from M. Baudelocque the appearances met with 
in the body of a woman who had died in the opera- 
tion. ‘* The left /adium was very much {welled and 
livid; the facro-iliac fymphyfes were of a brownith 
eolour to the extert of an inch at leaft, on account 
ef the blood extravafated under the periofteum which 
was detached from them ; they were overfiown with a 
purulent and ichorous difcharge, more: abundant on 
the left fide than the right; and which fprung from 
the bottom of them, through feveral openings, which 
were fo many rents, whenever the offa ilia were moe 
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ved and preffed towards the facrum; the left fym- Section of 


phytis was open five lines, and the right only three 
a gangrenous abfcefs was feen on the right fide be- 


-hind and above the acetabulum, which extended to 


the anterior and inferior part of the uterus, where 
there was an efchar of the fame nature; an ulcer alfo 
gangrenous, and in form of a chink, was obferved in 
the pofterior part of that vifcus, from the upper part 
of its neck to the infertion of the ligament of the ova- 
rium, and it penetrated into its cavity. The diame 
ter of the pelvis was two inches and a half from the 
pubes to the bafe of the facrum ; five inches from one 
fide to the other ; and four and an half from one ace- 
tabulum to the facro-iliac junction of the oppofite 
fide. The fe€tion had been made on the left os pubis, 
which was cut clean, and without the fmalleft notch.”’ 

From thefe, and a number of other examples: 
which our limits will not allow us to infert, our au- 
thor deduces the following conelufions. 

“Though the feCtion of the pubes has been thought 
more fimple, more ealy, and certain, than the Cefa- 
rean operation, at a time when experience had not 
yet demonftrated the difficulties it might prefent, and 
the dangers that might follow it, ought we to thinle 
the fame of it at prefent ? How many times already 
has it been neceflary to have recourfe to the faw to 
feparate the offa pubis? and how often has it not been 
found impoffible to procure any diflance between them 
after the feparation? How often has this operation. 
produced a free pailage for the child, whofe prefer- 
vation onght neceflarily to enter into the plan of the 
operator, as well as that of the mother, and contfti- 
tute a part of its fuccefs? 

‘¢ This new operation will appear more fimple and 
lefs painful than the Cefarean, if we only confider 
the extent of the incifion, and the nature and impor- 
tance of the parts concerned in it: that is an indif. 
putable fa&. It is only the teguments and the fat 
which is divided, at molt only two inches and an 
half, and the fymphyfis of the pubes ; there are ufual- 
ly only {mall veffels cut, incapable of furnifhing much: 
blood, and the inftrument does not touch the uterus; 
the child comes into the world by the way that na- 
ture intended, and which the fection of the pubes 
renders more or: lefs acceflible; there ts. no confides 
vable hamorrhagy to be feared, nor thofe extravafas 
tiens of milky and purulent matter which almoft al- 
ways mortally injure the interior vifcera which they 
fall upon; there are no. abfolute difficulties. in. the ex- 
ecution of this operation but what arife from the in- 
timate confolidation ef the bones; and it no way ex- 
pofes women to fubfequent hernias which have been: 
fo. frequently feen after the Cefarean operation > this 
is the idea which its partifans have had of it, and 
which the greater part of them ftill entertain. 

‘« But the fection. of the pubes feldom procures the 
child an eafy exit; for hitherto the greater part have 
died in the paffage, or have been victims, a few minutes: 
after their exit, to the efforts neceflary to effect it.. 
When the feparation of the offa pubis has been made, it 
has net. always been. poffible to remove them from each 
other, on account of the confolidation of the iliawith the 
facrum; and: this cafe, which does not feem to be ex- 
ceedingly rare, and which cannot be knows till after 
the operation, renders it fruitlefs, and cannot difpenfe 
us from the Cafarean operation, 
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we are obliged to bring it by the feet, and on the 
{mall number that then efcape death, when the mo- 
ther’s pelvis has not, pretty nearly, all its natural di- 
anenfions, we difcover another fource of accidents 
which accompanies the fection of the pubes; and 
which we doubtlefs fhould diminifh, if we could com- 
mit the expulfion of the child to the contraGtions of 
the uterts, or take hold of the head with the forceps, 
as fome practitioners have already done: but, except 
in that very {mall number of cafes, the child has al- 
ways been extraéted by the feet whether the head 
prefented or, not 

«‘Though this operation very feldom fecures the 
child’s life, even when the pelvis is not exceffively 
deformed, it is not then always exempt from the fe- 
vereft confequences to the mother. The death of 
both is certain when that deformity 1s extreme. ‘The 
confequences of a {pontaneous feparation of the efla 
pubis, and of the offa iliaand facrum, in fome natural 
or laborious labours, long fince announced thofe which 
might be expected from this new operation ; the ex- 
ample of Vefpres, thofe of the fifth woman on whom 
M. le Roy performed it, the fourth by M. Cambon, 
that at Arras, at Duffeldorp, at Spire, at Lyons, at 
‘Génes, that by M. Riollay, by M. Matthiis, &c. have 
proved that it was not without caufe that thofe acci- 
dents were dreaded. A devaftation in the external 


parts and the neck of the uterus; an inflammation 


and gangrene of that vifcus; colle¢tions of purulent, 
fanious, and putrid matter, in the cellular tiflue of 
the pelvis; a hernia of the bladder between the offa 
pubis ; echimofes along the pfoe mufcles; injury to 
the canal of the urethra; incontinence of urine, and 
gangrenes more or lefs profound, &c. form the group 
of accidents of which this new operation is fufcep- 
tible. Granting that thofe of the Czfarean operation 
are as formidable for the mother, at leaft it prefents 
a certain refource, exempt from every danger, for 
the child. Which of the two operations, therefore, 
ought to be preferred? 

“¢ Even if we could, without inconveniences to the 
woman, obtain a feparation of two inches and an half 
between the offa pubis after the feGtion of their fym- 
phyfis, the Ceefarean operation would ftill be the fole 
refource in cafes of extreme deformity of the pelvis ; 
the fection of the pubes cannot enter into comparifon 
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HE woman being delivered of the child and pla- 
centa, let a foft linen-cloth, warmed, be applied 

to the external parts; and if fhe complains much of a 
{marting forenefs, fome pomatum may be fpread upon 
it. The linen that was laid below her, to {punge up 
the difcharges, muft be removed, and replaced with 
others that are clean, dry, and warm. Let her lie on 
her back, with her legs extended clofe to each other; 
or upon her fide, if fhe thinks fhe can lie eafier in that 
pofition, until fhe recovers from the fatigue: if fhe is 


the time I publifhed my firft edition, concerning the 
preference to be given to one of thefe two methods, 
in the latter cafe, till I could procure more pofitive 
information of the innocence or danger of fo confide- 
rable a feparation ; though I required that men who 
had no-intereft in vaunting this new method to the 
detriment of the former; in one word, that its ad- 
verfaties fhould have feen a feparation of two inches 
and an half, without a rupture of the facro-iliac fym- 
phyfes, and without inconveniences to make me adopt 
this new operation; at prefent, better informed on 
all thefe points, I am not afraid to rejeét it, and te 
affirm that no one has ever feparated the offa pubis 
two inches and a half without deftroying the life of 
the woman. It has had no fuccefs but when it has 
been performed on pelvifes at leaft two inches three 
quarters in the fmall diameter, and when the ‘fepara- 
tion has been limited to much lefs than the point to 
which they fancied it. was carried; in thofe cafes, in 
fact, where it was abfolutely ufelefs; the pelvis being 
larger ftill, for I have found it to be more than three 
inches in fome of the women. ‘Che feétion of the 
pubes cannot at prefent maintain any comparifon with 
the Cafarean operation; at moft, it might be fublti- 
tuted for,the torceps, in fome particular cafes only: for 
it cannot, without ‘great inconveniences, give the pel- 
vis an increafe of more than two lines from the pubes 
to the facrum fuperiorly ; and that inftrument may, 
without danger, reduce the diameter of the child’s 
head as much. But what practitioner would prefer 
anew operation, which feems to be furrounded by: 
rocks on every fide, to one that has been crowned with 
a thoufand fuccefles? If we allow the former any ad- 
vantages, they would never be more evident than in 
that {pecies of locked head mentioned by Roederer, 
where we cannot (fays he) introduce any inftrument 
between the head and the pelvis, at whatever part 
we attempt it; in that cafe, it would merit a prefe- 
rence over opening the cranium, the ufe of the crot- 
chets, and the Czfarean fection propofed by the fame 
author: it would be preferable alfo, in cafes where 
the inferior ftrait is contraéted tranfverfely, provided 
that a {mall feparation were fufficient to give that dia- 
meter the neceflary extent.”’ 


SUBSEQUENT To DELIVERY. 


fpent and exhaufted, let her take a little warm wine 
or caudle, or, according to the common cuftom, fome 
nutmeg and fugar grated together in a fpoon: the 
principal defign of adminiftering this powder, which 
among the good women is feldom negleéted, is to fup- 
ply the want of fome cordial draught, when the pa- 
tient is too weak to he raifed, or fuppofed to be in 
danger of retchings from her ftomach’s being over- 
loaded. When fhe hath in fome meafure recovered her 
ftrength and fpirits, let the cloths be rerhoved from 
the parts, and others applied in their room ; and, if 
there is a large difcharge from the uterus, let the wet. 
linen below her be alfo fhifted, that fhe may not run 
the rifk of catching cold. 
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‘When the patient is either weak or faintifh, fhe 
ought not to be taken out of bed, or even raifed up 
to have her head and body fhifted, until fhe is a little 
recruited; otherwife fhe will be in danger of repeated 
faintings, attended with convulfions, which fometimes 
end in death. To prevent thefe bad confequences, her 
{kirt and petticoats ought to be loofened. and pulled 
down over the legs, and replaced by another well 
warmed, with a broad head-band to be flipt in below, 
and brought up over her thighs and hips: a warm 
double cloth muft be laid on the belly, which is to be 
furrounded by the head-band of the fkirt pinned mo- 
derately tight over the cloth, in order to comprefs 
the vifcera and the relaxed parietes of the abdomen, 
more or lefs as the woman can eafily bear it; by 
which means the uterus is kept firm in the lower part 
of the abdomen, and prevented from rolling from fide 
to fide when the patient is turned: but the principal 
end of this comprefiion is to hinder too great a quan- 
tity of blood from rufhing into the relaxed veflels of 
the abdominal contents, efpecially when the uterus iy 
emptied all of a fudden by a quick delivery. The 
preflure being thus fuddenly removed, the head is all 
at once robbed of its proportion of blood, and the 
immediate revulfion precipitates the patient into dan- 
gerous ly pothymia. 

For this reafon the belly ought to be firmly com- 
preffed by the hands of an affiftant, until the bandage 
is applied; or, in lieu of it, a long towel, fheet, or 
roller, to make a fuitable comprefflion : but for this 
purpofe different methods are ufed in different coun- 
tries, or according to the different circumftances of 
the patients. “The head-cloaths and fhift ought alfo 


to be changed, becaufe with fweating in time of la- 


bour they are rendered wet and difagreeable. Several 
other applications are neceflery, when the external or 
internal parts are rent or inflamed; misfortunes that 
fometimes happen in laborious and preternatural cafes. 
We fhall conclude this-chapter with giving fome ne- 
ceflary direftions with regard to air, diet, &c. 
Although we cannot remove the patient immedi- 
ately after delivery into another climate, we can qua- 
lify the air fo as to keep it in a moderate and falutary 
temper, by rendering it warm or cold, moift or dry, 
according to the circumftances of the occafion, With 
regard to diet, women, in time of labour, and even 
till the ninth day after delivery, ought to eat little fo- 
lid food, and none at all during the firft five or feven: 
let them drink plentifully of warm diluting fluids, fuch 
as barley-water, gruel, chicken-water, and _ teas : 
caudles are alfo commonly ufed, compofed of water- 
gruel boiled up with mace bind cinnamon, to which, 
when ftrained, is added a third or fourth part of white 
wine, or lefs if the patient drinks plentifully, {weet- 
ened with fugar to their tafte: this compofition is 
termed white caudle ; whereas, if ale is ufed inftead of 
wine, it goes under the name of drown caudle. In 
fome countries, eggs are added to both kinds; but, 
in that cafe, the woman is not permitted to eat meat 
or broths till after the fifth or feventh day: in this 
country, however, as eggs are no part of the ingre- 
dients, the patient is indulged with weak broth fooner, 
and fometimes allowed to eat a little boiled chicken. 
But all thefe different preparations are to be prefcribed 
weaker ar ftronger, with regard to the fpices, wie, 
or ale, according to the different conftitutions and 


fituations of different patients: for example, if flié is 
low and weak, in confequence of an extraordinary dif- 
charge of any kind, either before or after delivery, or 
if the weather is cold, the caudles and broths may be 
made the ftronger ; but if fhe is of a full habit of body; 
and has the lealt tendency. toa fever, or if the feafon is 
exceflively hot, thefe drinks ought to be of a very weak 
confiftence, or the patient reftricted to gruel, tea, bar- 
ley and chicken-water, and.thefe terivd according to 
the emergency of the cafe. 

Her food mutt be light and eafy of digeftion,  fuch 
as panada, bifcuit, and fago ; about the fifth or feventh 
day fhe may eat a little boiled chicken, or the lighteft 
kind of young meat; but thefe laft may be given 
fooner or later according to the circumitances of the 
cafe and the appetite of the patient. In the regi- 
men as to the eatingyand drinking, we fhould rather 
err on the abftemious fide than indulge the woman 
with meat and ftrong fermented liquors, even if thefe 
laft fhould be moft agreeable to her palate; for we 
find by experience that they are apt to increafe or 
bring on fevers, and that the moft nourifhing and fa- 
lutary diet is that which we have above prefcribed. 
Every thing that is dificult of digeftion, or quickens 
the circulating fluids, muft of neceffity promote a fever, 
by which the neceflary difcharges are obftructed, and 
the patient’s life endangered. 

As to the article of fleeping and watching, the pa- 
tient muft be kept as free from noife as poffible, by 
covering the floors and ftairs with carpets and cloths, 
oiling the hinges of the doors, filencing the bells, ty- 
ing up the knockers, and in noify ftreets ftrowing the 


pavement with ftraw ; if, notwithftanding thefe pre- 


cautions, fhe is difturbed, her ears muft be ftuffed with 


cotton, and opiates adminiftered to procure fleep ; be- 


caufe watching makes her reftlefs, prevents perfpira-. 


tion, and promotes a fever. 


Parclin, 


Manage- 
nient after 
Delivery. 


Motion and reft are another part of the nonnaturals’ . 


to which we ought to pay particular regard. By tofl- 
ing about, getting out of bed, or fitting up too long, 


the perfpiration is difcouraged and interrupted ; and’ 


in this laft attitude the uterus, not yet fully contract- 
ed, hangs down, ftretching the ligaments, occafioning* 
pain, éold fhiverings, and a fever: for the prevention: 
of thefe bad fymptoms, the patient mult be kept quiet 
in bed till after the fourth or fifth day, and then be 
gently lifted up in the bed-cloaths, in a lying pofture, 
until the bed can be adjufted, into which fhe muft be 
immediately reconveyed, there to continue, for the 
moft part, till the ninth day ; after which period wo- 
men are not fo fubjeét to fevers as immediately after 
delivery. Some there are who, from the nature of 
their conftitutions, or other accidents, recover more 
{lowly ; and fuch are to be treated with the fame 
caution after as before the ninth day, as the cafe feems 
to indicate: others get up, walk about, and recover, 
ina much fhorter time’: but thefe may fome time or 
other pay dearly fortheir foolhardinefs, by entouraging 
dangerous fevers; fo that we ought rather to err on 
the fafe fide than run any rifk whatfoever. 

What next comes under confideration is the cir- 
cumftance of retention and excretion. ‘We have for- 
merly obferved, that, in time of labour, before the 
head of the child is locked into the pelvis, if the wo- 
man has not had an eafy. paflage in her belly that fame 
day, the rectum and colon ought to be emptied by a 

glyiter 


bart Ik. 


doodings. 


gly fter; which will affift the labour, prevent the difa- 
greeable excretion of the feces before the child’s head, 
and enable the patient to remain two or three days af- 
ter, without the neceflity of going to ftool. However, 
fhould this precaution be neglected, and the patient 
very coftive after delivery, we muft beware of throwing 
up ftimulating glyfters, or adminiftering ftrong cathar- 
tics, left they fhould bring on too many loofe ftools, 
which, if they cannot be ftopt, fometimes produce fa- 
tal confequences, by obftructing the perfpiration and 
lochia, and exhautting the woman, fo as that fhe will 
die all of a fudden ; a cataftrophe which hath frequent- 
ly happened from this practice. Wherefore, if it be 
necefiary to empty the inteftines, we ought to prefcribe 
nothing but emollient glyfters, or fome very gentle 
opener, fuch as manna, or e/eé. lenitivum. But no ex- 
cretion is of more confequence to the patient’s reco- 
very than a free perfpiration ; which is fo abfolutely 
neceflary, that unlefs fhe has a moifture continually 
on the furface of her body for fome days after the 
birth, the feldom recovers to advantage: her health, 
therefore, ina great meafure, depends upon -her enjoy- 
ing undifturbed repofe, and a conitant breathing {wear, 
which prevents a fever, by carrying off the tenfion, 
and affifts the equal difcharge of the lochia: and when 
thefe are obftru¢ted, and a fever enfues with pain and 
reftleffnefs, nothing relieves the patient fo effectually 
as reft and profufe {weating, procured by opiates and 
fudorifics at the beginning of the complaints; yet thefe 
laft muft be more cautioufly prefcribed in exceflive hot 
than in cool weather. 

The laft of the nonnaturals to be confidered are the 
paflions of the mind, which alfo require particular at- 
tention. The patient’s imagination mutt not be difturb- 
ed by the news of any extraordinary accident which 
may have happened to her family or friends: for fuch 


‘information hath been known to carry off the labour- 


pains entirely, after they were begun, and the woman 
has funk under her dejeGtion of {pirits ; and, even after 
delivery, thefe unfeafonable communications have pro- 
duced fuch, anxiety as obftructed all the neceffary ex- 
cretions, and brought on a violent fever and convul- 
fions, that ended in death. 


Cuap.Il.. Of violent Floodings. 


Axi women, when the placenta feparates, and af- 
ter it is delivered, lofe more or lefs red blood, from the 
quantity of half a pound to that of one pound, or 
even two; but fhould it exceed this proportion, and 
continue to flow without diminution, the patient is in 
great danger of her life: this hazardous hemorrhagy 
is known by the violence of the.difcharge, wetting freth 
cloths as faft as they can be applied ; from the pulfe 
becoming low and weak, and the countenance turning 
pale ; then the extremities grow cold, the finks into 
faintings, and, if the difcharge is not {peedily ftopped 
or diminifhed, is feized with convulfions,. which often 
terminate in death. 


This dangerous efflux is occafioned-by every thing - 
that hinders the emptied uterus from contracting, fuch ; 


as great weaknefs and laffitude, in confequence of re- 
peated floodings before delivery ; the fudden evacua- 
tion of the uterus; fometimes, though feldom, it 


proceeds from part of.the placenta’s being left in the 


-cautioufly ufed,. are generally more effectual than any: 
. other medicine. , 
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womb ; it may happen when there is another child, or After-pains 
more, {till undelivered ; when the womb is kept aca pg apt 


truded with a large quantity of coagulated blood: or 
when it is inverted by pulling too forcibly at the pla- 
centa. } 

In this cafe, as there is no time to be loft, and in- 
ternal medicines cannot act fo fuddenly as to anfwer 
the purpofe, we mutt have immediately recourfe to ex- 
ternal application. If the diforder be owing to weak- 
nefs, by which the uterus is difabled from contracting 
itfelf, fo that the mouths of the veffels are left open ; 
or, though contracted a little, yet not enough to re- 
{train the hemorrhagy of the thin blood ; or if, in fe- 
parating the placenta, the accoucheur has fcratched or 
tore the inner furface or membrane of the womb ; in 
thefe cafes, fuch things muft be ufed as will affift the 
contractile power of the uterus, and hinder the blood 
from flowing fo fait into it and the neighbouring vef- 
fels ; for this purpofe, cloths dipped in any cold a- 
ftringent fluid, fuch as oxycrate, or red tart wine, 


‘may be applied to the back and belly. «Some prefcribe 


venefection in the arm, to the amount of five or fix: 
ounces, with a view of making revulfion ; if the pulfe 
is ftrong, this may be proper; otherwile, it will do 
more harm than good. Others order ligatures, for 
compreiling the returning veins at the hams, arms, 
and neck, to retain as much blood as poffible in the 
extremities and head. LBefides thefe applications, the 
vagina may be filled with tow or linen-rags, dipped . 
in the abovementioned liquids, in which a little alum 
or fachar-faturni hath been diffolved ; nay, fome prac- 
titioners inject proof-{pirits warmed, or, foaking them 
up inarag or fpunge, introduce and {queeze them 
into the uterus, in order to conitringe the veffels. 

If the flooding proceeds from another child, the re- 
tention of the placenta, or coagulated blood, thefe 
ought immediately to be extracted ; and if there is an 
inverfion of the uterus, it mutt be {peedily reduced. ' 
Should the hemorrhagy, by thefe methods, abate a 
little, but {till continue to flow, though not in fuch a 


quantity as to bring on fudden death, fome red wine: - 


and jelly ought to be preferibed for the patient, who 
fhould take it frequently, and a little at a time; ‘but 


above all things chicken or mutton broths, admini--- 


ftered in the fame manner, for fear of overloading the 
weakened flomach, and occafioning:retchings ; thefe . 
repeated in {mall quantities, will gradually fill the ex- 
haulted veflels, and keep up the-circulation. If the 
pulfe continues ftrong, it will be proper to order re-: 
peated draughts of barley-water, acidulated with elixir - 
vitriol: but if the circulation be weak and languid, 
extract ofthe bark,.diffolved in ag. cinnamomi tenuis, 
and given in {mall draughts, or exhibited in any other - 
form, will be. ferviceable ; at the fame time, lulling 
the patient to reft with opiates. ‘Thefe, indeed, when 
the firft violence of the flood is abated, if properly and 


Cuap. IE. Of the After-pains. : 


AfFER-PAINs commonly happen when the fibrous - 
part of the blood is retained in the uterus or vagina, » 
and formed into large clots, which are detained by - 
the fudden contraétion of the og internum and exter=~ 
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Lochia, num, after the placenta is delivered: or, if thefe 


“ fhould be extracted, others will fometimes be formed, 
though not fo large as the firft, becaufe the cavity of 
the womb is continually diminifhing after the birth. 
The uterus, in contraCting, prefles down thefe coagu- 
la to the og internum; which being again gradually 
{lretched, produces a degree of labour-pains, owing 
to the irritation of its nerves: in confequence of this 
uneafinefs, the woman fqueezes the womb as in real 
labour ; the force being increafed, the clots are pufhed 
along, and when they are delivered the grows eafy.— 
The larger the quantity is of the coagulated blood, 
the feverer are the pains, and the longer they conti- 
nue. 

Women in the firft child feldom have after-pains ; 
becaufe, after delivery, the womb is fuppofed to con- 
tra& and puth off the clots with greater force in the 
firft than in the following labours: after-pains may 
alfo proceed from obftruétions in the veffels, and irri- 
tations at the os internum. In order to prevent or re- 
move thefe pains, as foon as the placenta is feparated 
and delivered, the hand being ntroduced into the ute- 
rus, may clear it of all the coagula. When the womb 
is felt through the parietes of the abdomen larger 
than ufual, it may be taken for granted that there is 
either another child, or a large quantity of this clot- 
ted blood; and, which foever it may be, there is a 
neceflity for its being extra&ted. If the placenta comes 
away of itfelf, and the after-pains are violent, they 
may be alleviated and carried off by an opiate: for, 
by fleeping and {weating plentifully, the irritation is 
removed, the evacuations are increafed, the os uteri is 
infenfibly relaxed, and the coagula flide eafily along. 
When the difcharge of the lochia is fmall, the after- 
pains, if moderate, ought not to be reftrained; be- 
caufe the fqueezing which they occafion promotes 
the gther evacuation, which is neceflary for the re- 
covery of the patient. After-pains may alfo proceed 
from an obftruétion in fome of the veffels, occafioning 
a {mall inflammation of the os internum and liga- 
ments; and the fqueezing thereby occafioned may 
not only help to propel the obftruéting fluid, but al- 
fo (if not too violent) contribute to the natural dif- 
charges. 


Cuap. IV. Of the Lochia. 


We have already obferved, that the delivery of the 
child and placenta is followed by an efflux of more or 
lefs blood, difcharged from the uterus, which, by the 
immediate evacuation of the large veflels, is allowed to 
contract itfelf the more freely, without the danger of 
an inflammation, which would probably-happen in the 
contraction, if the great veffels were not emptied at the 
fame time: but as the fluids in the {maller veffels can- 
not be fo foon evacuated, or returned into the vena ca- 
va, it is neceflary that, after the great difcharge is 
abated, a flow and gradual evacuation fhould conti- 
nue, until the womb fhall be contra&ted to near the 
fame fize to which it had before pregnancy ; and to 
this it attains about the 18th or 2oth day after deli- 
very, though the pégiod is different in different wo- 
men. 

When the large veflels are emptied immediately af- 
ter delivery, the difcharge frequently ceafes for feveral 


hours, until the fluids in the {maller veffels are propel- Milk-fever 


led into the larger, and then begins to flow again, of 
a paler colour. 

The red colour of the lochia commonly continues 
till the fifth day, though it is always turning more 
and more ferous from the beginning : but, about the 
fifth day, it flows of a clear, or fometimes (though 
{feldom) of a greenifh tint ; for, the mouths of the 
veflels growing gradually narrower by the contrac- 
tion of the uterus, at laft allow the ferous part only 
to pafs: as for the greenith hue, it is fuppofed to pro- 
ceed from a diffolution of the cellular or cribriform 
membrane or mucus, that furrounded the furface of 
the placenta and chorion; part of which, being left in 
the uterus, becomes livid, decays, and, diffolving, 
mixes with and ti€tures the difcharge as it pafles 
along. 

Though the lochia, as we have already obferved, 
commonly continue till the 18th or 20th day, they 
are every Gay diminifhing in quantity, and fooneit 
ceafe in thofe women who fuckle their children, or 
have had an extraordinary difcharge at firft ; but the 
colour, quantity, and duration, differ in different wo- 
men: in fome patients, the red colour difappears on 
the firft or fecond day ; and in others, though rarely, 
it continues more or lefs tothe end of the month: the 
evacuation in fome is very fmall, in others exceffive : 
in one woman it ceafes very foon, in another flows 
during the whole month: yet all of thefe patients 
fhall do well. 

Some allege, that this difcharge from the uterus is 
the fame with that from a wound of a large furface ; 
but it is more reafonable to fuppofe, that the change 
of colour ard diminution of quantity proceed from 
the flow contraction of the veflels ; becaufe, previous 
to pus, there muft have been lacerations and im. 
pofthumes, and, in women who have fuddenly died 
after delivery, no wound or excoriation hath appeared 
upon the inner furface of the womb, which is fome- 
times found altogether fmooth, and at other times 
rough and unequal, on that part to which the pla- 
centa adhered. The fpace that is occupied before 


the delivery, from being fix inches in diameter, or 


18 inches in circumference, will, foon after the birth, 
be contradted to one third or fourth of thefe dimen. 
fions. 


Cuar. V. Of the Milk-fever. 


Asour the fourth day, the breatts generally begin 
to grow turgid and painful; We have formerly ob- 
ferved, that, during the time of uterine geitation, the 
breafts in moft women gradually increafe till the de- 
livery, growing fofter as they are enlarged by the 
veffels being more and more filled with fluids ; and by 
this gradual diftenfion they are prepared for’ fecreting 
the milk from the blood after delivery. During 
the two or three firft days after parturition, efpe- 
cially when the woman has undergone a large dif- 
charge, the breafts have been fometimes obferved to 
fubfide and grow flaccid ; and about the 3d or 4th 
day, when the lochia begin to decreafe, the breafts 
{well again to their former fize, and ftretch more and 
more, until the milk, being fecreted, is either fucked 
by the child, or frequently of itfelf runs out at the 


nipples. 
_  Moft 


Part IIL. 
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Moft of the complaints incident to women after 
delivery, proceed either from the obftruétion of the 
lochia in the uterus, or of the milk in the breafts, oc- 
cafioned by any thing that will produce a fever ; fuch 
as catching cold, long and fevere labour, eating food 
that is hard of digeftion, and drinking fluids that 
quicken the circulation of the blood in the large 
veflels ; by which means the fmaller, with all the fe- 
cretory and excretory dudts, are obftructed. 

The difcharge of the lochia being fo different in 
women of different conftitutions, and befides in fome 
meafure depending upon the method of management, 
and the way of life peculiar to the patient, we are not 
to judge of her fituation from the colour, quantity, 
and duration of them, but from the other fymptoms 
that attend the difcharge; and if the woman feems 
hearty, and in a fair way of recovery, nothing ought 
to be done with a view to augment or diminifh the 
evacuation. If the difcharge be greater than fhe can 
bear, it will be attended with all the fymptoms of 
inanition; but as the lochia feldom flow fo violently 
as to deftroy the patient of a fudden, fhe may be fup- 
ported by a proper nourifhing diet, affifted with cor- 
dial and reftorative medicines. Let her, for example, 
ufe broths, jellies, and affes milk ; if the pulfe is lan- 
guid and funk, fhe may take repeated dofes of the 
confed. cardiac. with mixtye2s compofed of the cordial 
waters and volatile fpirits: fubaftringents and opiates 
frequently adminiftered, with the cort, Peruvian. in 
different forms, and auftere wines, are of great fervice. 
On the other hand, when the difcharge is too {mall, 
or hath ceafed altogether, the fymptoms are more 
dangerous, and require the contrary method of cure: 
fer now the bufinefs is to remove a too great pleni- 
tude of the veffels in and about the uterus, occafioning 
tenfion, pain, and labour, in the circulating fluids ; 
from whence proceed great heat in the part, reftlefs- 
nefs, fever, a full, hard, quick pulfe, pains in the head 
and back, naufea, and difficulty in breathing. Thefe 
complaints, if not at firft prevented, or removed by reft 
and plentiful fweating, muft be treated with venefec- 
tion and the antiphlogiftic method. 

When the obftru€tion is recent, let the patient lie 
quiet, and encourage a plentiful diaphorefis, by drink- 
ing frequently of warm, weak, diluting fluids, fuch 
as water-gruel, barley-water, tea, or weak chicken- 
broth. 

Should thefe methods be ufed without fuccefs, and 
the patient, far from being relieved by reft, plentiful 
fweating, or a fufficient difcharge of the obftructed 
Jochia, Jabour under an hot dry fkin, anxiety, and a 
quick, hard, and full pulfe, the warm diaphoretics 
mutt be laid afide; becaufe, if they fail of having the 
defired effe&, they muft neceffarily increafe the fever 
and obftruction, and recourfe be had to bleeding at 
the arm or ankle to more or lefs quantity, according 
to the degree of fever and obftruction ; and this eva- 
cuation muft be repeated as there is oceafion. When 
the obftruétion is not total, it is fuppofed more pro- 
per to bleed at the ankle than at the arm; and at 
this laft, when the difcharge is altogether ftopped, 
her ordinary drink ought to be impregnated with 
nitre. 

If the is coftive, emollient and gently opening 
glyfters may be occafionally injected ; and her breafts 
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mutt be fomented and fucked, either by the mouth or Milk-fever. 


pipe-glaffes. 
and the neceflary difcharges return, the patient com- 
monly recovers; but if the complaints continue, the 
antiphlogiftic method mutt ftill be purfued. If, not- 
withftanding thefe efforts, the fever is not diminifhed 
or removed by a plegtiful difcharge of the lochia from 
the uterus, the milk from the breafts, or by a critical 
evacuation by fweat, urine, or ftool,.and the woman 
is every now and then attacked with cold thiverings ;. 
an abfcefs or abfceffes will probably be formed in the 
uterus or neighbouring parts, or in the breafts; and 
fometimes the matter will be tranflated to other fitua- 
tions, and the feat of it foretold from the part’s being 
afected with violent pains: thefe abfceffes are more or 
lefs dangerous according to the place in which they 
happen, the largeneds of the fuppuration, and the good 
or bad conttitution of the patient. 

If, when the pains in the epigaftric region is violenty. 
and the fever increafed to a very high degree, the pa- 
tient fhould all of a fudden enjoy a ceffation from pain,, 
without any previous difcharge or critical eruption, the 
phyfician may pronounce that a mortification is be- 
gun; efpecially if, at the fame time, the pulfe becomes 
low, quick, wavering, and intermitting : if the wo. 
man’s countenance, from being florid, turns dufky and 
pale, while fhe herfelf, and all the attendants, conceive: 


her much mended ; in that cafe, fhe will grow deli-. 


rious, and die in a very fhort time. 
What we have faid on this fubje& regards that fe- 


ver which proceeds from the obftru€ed lochia, and in: 
which the breafts may likewife be affefted: but the 


milk-fever is that in which the breafts are originally 
concerned, and which may happen tho’ the lochia con- 
tinue to flow in fufficient quantity ; neverthelefs, they 


mutually promote each other, and both are to be treat-- 
ed in the manner already - explained ; namely, by o-- 
piates, diluents, and diaphoretics, in the beginning ;; 


and, the prefcriptions failing, the obftructions mutt 
be refolved by the antiphlogiitic method defcribed a- 
bove. The milk-fever alone, when the uterus is not 


concerned, is not fo dangerous, and is:much more eafily 
Women of an healthy conftitution, who 
fuckle their own children, have good nipples, and’ 
whofe milk comes freely, are feldom or never fubject: 
to this diforder, which is more incident to thofe who: 


relieved. 


do not give fuck, and negle& to prevent the fecretion: 


in time ; or, when the milk is fecreted,. take no mea-. 


fures for emptying their breafts.. This fever likewife 
happens to.women who try too foon:to fuckle, and con- 


tinue their efforts too long at one time ; by which: 


means the nipples, and confequently the breafts, are 
often inflamed, fwelled,, and obitructed.. 

In order to prevent a too great turgency im the vef- 
fels. of the breafts, and the fecretion of milk,.in thofe 
women who do not choofe to fuckle,.it will be proper 
to make external application of thofe things which, by 
their preffure and repercuffive force, will hinder the 
blood from flowing in too great a.quantity to this-part, 


which is now more yielding than at any other time :: 


for this. purpofe, let the breafts be covered with emp. 
de minia,, diapalma, or emp. fimp.. fpread upon. linen,. 
er cloths dipped in: camphorated fpirits,, be frequent- 


ly applied to.thefe parts and the arm-pits; while the 
patient’s diet and. drink is. of the lightelt kind, and} 
giver 


If by thefe means the fever is abated, —“"v"="~4 
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given in fmall quantities, Notwithftanding thefe pre- 
cautions, a turgency commonly begins about the third 
day ; but by reft, moderate fweating, and the ufe of 
thefe applications, the tenfion and pain will fubfide 
about the fifth or fixth day, efpecially if che milk runs 
out at the nipples: but if the woman catches cold, 
or is of a full habit of body, and not very abitemi- 
ous, the tenfion and pain increafing, will bring on a 
cold fhivering fucceeded by a fever ; which may ob- 
ftruét the other excretions, as well as thofe of the 
breatt. 

In this cafe, the fudorifics above recommended muft 
be prefcribed ; and if a plentiful fweat enfue, the pa- 
tient will be relieved; at the fame time the milk mutt 
be extracted from her breafts, by fucking with the 
mouth or glaffes: fhould thefe methods fail, and the 
fever increafe, fhe ought to be blooded in the arm; 
and inftead of the external applications hitherto ufed, 
emollient liniments and cataplafms mu ‘be fubftituted, 
in order to foften and relax. If, in fpite -of thefe en- 
deavours, the fever proceeds for fame days, the pa- 
tient is frequently relieved by critical fweats, a large 
difcharge from the uterus, miliary eruptions, or:loofe 
ftools mixed with milk, which is ‘curdled in the inte- 
ftines ; but fhould none®of thefe evacuations happen, 
and the inflammation continue with increafing violence, 
there is danger of an impofthume, which is to be 
brought to maturity, and managed like other inflam- 
matory tumors ; and no aftringents ought tobe ap- 
plied, left they fhould produce fcirrhous fwellings in 
the glands. 

As the crifis of this fever, as well as of that laft de- 
{cribed, often confifts in miliary eruptions over the 
whole.furface of the body, but particularly on the neck 
and breaft, by which the fever is carried off, nothing 
ought to be given-which will either greatly increafe 
or diminifh the circulating force, but {uch only as will 
keep out the eruptions. But if, notwithftanding thefe 
eruptions, the fever, inftead of abating, is augment- 
ed, it will be’neceflary to diminifh its force, and pre- 

yvent its increafe, by thofe evacuations we have men- 

tioned above.’ On the contrary, fhould the pulfe fink, 
‘the eruptions begin to retreat inwardly, and the mor- 
bific matter be in danger of falling upon the vifcera, 
-we muft endeavour to keep them out by opiates and 
‘fudorific medicines; and here blifters may be applied 
with fuccefs. 


Cuap. VI. Of the Evacuations neceffary at the 
end of the Month after Delivery. 


Tose who have had a fufficient difcharge of the 
lochia, plenty of milk, and fuckle their own children, 


commonly recover with eafe, and, as the fuperfluous 
x 2 3 P 


fluids of the body are drained off at the nipples, fel- 
dom require evacuations at the end of the month; but 
if there are any complaints from fulnefs, fuch as pains 
and ftitches, after the 20th day, fome blood ought to 
be taken from the arm, and the belly gently opened 
by frequent glyfters, or repeated dofes of laxative me- 
dicines. 

If the patient has tolerably recovered, the milk ha- 
ving been at firft fucked or difcharged from the nipples, 
and afterwards difcuffed, no evacuations are neceflary 
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before the third or fourth week 3 and fometimes not Explana 


till after the firft flowing of the menfes, which com- 
monly happens about the fifth week ; if they do not 
appear. within that time, gentle evacuations muft be 
prefcribed, to carry off the plethora, and bring dowa 
the catamenia. 


EXPLANATION or rue PLATES. 


Plate CCCXVI. fig. 1. reprefents a well formed 
pelvis. ™ 

AAAA, The off ilia, properly fo called. aa, The 
iliac fofle. 6444, The angle which divides tranf- 
verfely and obliquely, from behind forward, the in- 
ternal face of the os ilium into twé parts, making 


part of the brim of the pelvis. cccc, The crifte of 


the offa ilia. ee, Their anterior fuperior fpines. f/f, 
The angle formed by the internal lip of the crifta of 
the os ilium, to which is attached a ligament inferted 
at the other end in the tranfverfe apophyfis of the laft 
lumbar vertebra. 
ilium, which makes part of the acetabulum. 

BB, Theos ifchium. 44, Its tuberofities. 27, Its 
branches. £4, Its potterior part, making part of the 
acetabulum. i 

CC, The body of the os pubis. //, Its angle. mm, 
Its pofterior extremity, making part of the acetabu- 
lum. 2x, Its defcending’branch, uniting with that 
of the ifchium. 

DDD, The os facrum. 1,2,3,4, The anterior holes, 
000, Its bafe. pp, The fides. g, The point. E, The 
coccyx. F, The laft lumbar vertebra. rr, The tranf{verfe 
apophyfis of that vertebra. ss, ‘Uhe ligament proceed- 
ing from the tranfverfe apopbyfis of the laft vertebra 
to the angle of the internal lip of the crifta of the os 
ilium, marked ff. ¢7, Another ligament which ‘de- 
{cends from the fame apophyfis te the fuperior edge 
of the facro-iliac fymphyfis. : 


GG, The femur or thigh-bone. VV, Its head re« 
ceived in the acetabulum. uz, u, The foramina ovalia. 
H, The fymphyfis of the offa pubis. Il, The facro- 


iliac fymphyfes. K, The facro-vertebral fymphytis. 

Fig. 2. reprefents the fuperior ftrait of a well formed 

elvis. 

. aa, The iliac foffe. b, The facro-vertebral angle, 
or projection of the facrum. ¢, The laft lumbar ver- 
tebra.. dd, The lateral parts of the bafe of the fa- 
crum. ee, The facro-iliac fymphyfes. /f, The parts 
over the acetabula. g, The fymphyfis of the pubes. 

The lines denote the different diameters of the fu- 
perior ftrait.. AB, The little diameter. CD, The 
tranfverfe or great diameter. EF, GH, The oblique 
diameter, extending from the left acetabulum to the 
right facro-iliac jundion., 

Fg. 3. fhows the inferior itrait of a well formed 
pelvis. 

aa, The external faces of the offa ilia. 44, Their 
anterior fuperior {pines. ce, Their anterior inferior 
fpines. dd, The acetabula. ee, The foramina ovalia, 
with the obturator ligaments. ff, The ifchiatic tuhe- 
rofities. gg, The offa pubis, 44, The branches of 
the os pubis and ifchium united. ii, The facrum. /, 
The coccyx. //, The facro-ifchiatic ligaments. my 
The fymphyfis of the pubes. a, Its arch, 

The 


gg, The inferior angle of the os: 
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Bee ies The diameters of the inferior ftrait are marked by when examining the fame by the touch, with one of Explana- 
Boao the lines. AA, The antero-pofterior, or great diame- the fingers in the vagina. er oF TAG 

term ycmee ter. BB, The tranfverfe or little diameter. bo OF KK, the uterus as ftretched in the fecond or third ia ) 


ddd, Vhe laft lumbar vertebre. ¢, The 
projection of the facrum. ff, The facro-iliac fymphy- 
fes. , The fymphyfis of the:pubes, 44, The fora. 
mina ovalia. zi,'The branches of the offa pubis and 
ifchia, which form the anterior arch of the pelvis. 
&k, The acetabula. 

AA, The antero-fofterior diameter ; the natural length 
being 14 or 15 lines. BB, The tranfverfe diameter ; 
the natural length four inches and ten lines. CC, The 
diftance from the projection of the facrum to that 
point of the margin which anfwers to the left aceta- 
bulum, being 13 lines. DD, The diftance from the 
fame point of the facrum to that of the margin which 
anfwers to the right acetabulum, 20 lines. 

Fig. 5. fhows a vertical feCtion of the pelvis. 

A,A,A,A, The four laft lumbar vertebrae. B,B,B, 
The os facrum. CC, The coccyx. dd, The furface 
refulting from the fection of the fymphyfis ef the pu- 
bes. E, The left iliac foffa. F, The left fide of the 
fuperior ftrait. G, The facro-ifchiatic ligament. H, 
The tuberofity of the ifchium. 


zi, The entrance of the vagina. K, one of the labia 


month, containing the embryo, with the placenta ad- 
hering to the fundus. 

Vig. 13. In the fame view and fe@ion of the parts 
with the former figures, reprefents the uterus in the 
eighth or ninth month of pregnancy. 

A, the uterus as itretched to near its full extent, 
with the waters, and containing the foetus entangled 
in the funis, the head prefenting at the upper part uf 
the pelvis. 

BB, the fuperior part of the offa ilium. CC, the 
acetabula. DD, the remaining pofterior parts of 
the offa ifchium. E, the coccyx, . F, the inferior 
part of the rectum. GGG, the vagina ftretched on 
each fide. H, the os uteri, the neck being: ‘{tretched 
to its full extent or entirely obliterated. II, part of 
the vefica urinaria. KK, the placenta, at the fupe- 
rior and pofterior part of the uterus, LL, the mem- 
branes. M, the funis umbilicalis. ; 

Fig. 14. gives a front view of twins in utero in the 
beginning of labour. 

A, the uterus as ftretched, with the membranes and 
waters. BB, the fuperior parts of the ofla ilium. 
CC, the acetabula. DD, the offaifchium. E, the 
coccyx. 
vagina. 

H, the os internum ftretched open about a finger- 


- pudendi. L, The anus. M, The mons veneris. ‘N, 
The left natis. breadth, with the membranes and waters, in time of 
Plate Fig. 10. givesa front-view of the uterus in fitu, fuf- labour pains. 
CCCVIL. pended in the vagina; the anterior parts of the offa II, the inferior part of the uterus, ftretched with 


ifchium, with the ofla pubis, pudenda, perineum, and 
anus, being removed, in order to fhow the internal 
arts. 

A, the laft vertebra of the loins. BB, the offa ili- 
um. CC, the acetabula. DD, the inferior and po- 
flerior parts of the. offa ifchium. E, the part cover- 
ing the extremity of the coccyx. F, the inferior part 
of the retum. GG, the vagina cut open longitudi- 
nally, and ftretched on each fide of the collum uteri, 
to {how in what manner the uterus is fafpended in the 
fame. 

HH, part of the vefica urinaria ftretched on each 
fide of the vagina, and inferior part of the fundus 


uteri. 


I, the collum uteri. K, the fundus uteri... LL, 
the tubi Fallopiani and fimbrie. MM, the ovaria. 
NN, the ligamenta lata and.rotunda. OO, the fupe- 
rior part of the rectum. 

Fig. 11. gives a front view of the uterus in the be- 
ginning of the firft month of pregnancy ; the anterior 
part being removed that the embryo might appear 
through the amnios, the chorion being diffected off. 

A, the fundus uteri. B, the collum uteri, with a 
view of the rugous canal that leads to the cavity of 
the fundus. C, the os uteri. 

Fig. 12. In the fame view and feGtion of the parts as 
in fig. 10. fhows the uterus as it appears in the fecond 
or third month of pregnancy. 

F, the anus, G, the vagina, with its plice. 

HH, the pofterior and inferior part of the urinary 
bladder extended on each fide; the anterior and fupe- 
rior part being removed. 

II, the mouth and neck of the womb, -as raifed up 
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the waters which are below the head of the child that 
prefents. ' 

KK, the two placentas adhering to the pofterior part 
of the uterus, the two foctufes-lying before them, one 
with its head in.a proper pofition at the inferior part 
of the uterus, and the other fituated preternaturally 


with the head to the fundus; the bodies of each are’ 


here,entangled in their proper funis, which frequently 
happens in the natural as well as preternatural pofi- 
tions. 

‘LLL, the membranes belonging to each placenta. 

Fig. 15. fhows, ina lateral view and longitudinal di- 
vifion of the parts, the gravid uterus when labour is 
fomewhat advanced. 

A, the loweft vertebra of the back; the diftance 
from which to the laft mentioned vertebra is here fhown 
by dotted lines. CC, the ufual thicknefs and figure 
of the utexus when extended by the waters at the lat- 
ter end of pregnancy. D, the fame contra@ed and 
grown thicker after the waters are'evacuated. EE, 
the figure of the uterus when pendulous. FF, the 
figure of the uterus when ftretched higher than ufual, 
which generally occafions vomitings and difficulty of 
breathing. G, the os pubis of the left fide. HH, 
the os internum. I, the vagina. K, the left nym- 
pha. L, the labium pudendi of the fame fide. M, 
the remaining portion of the bladder. Ny, the anus. 
OP, the left hip and thigh. 

Fig. 16. fhows the forehead of the foetus turned 
backwards to the os facrum, and the occiput below the 
pubes, by which means the narrow part of the head 
is to the narrow part of the pelvis, that is, between the 
inferior parts of the offa ifchium, . 
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F, the lower part of the rectum. G&G, the 
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A, the uterns contracted clofely to the foetus after of the left fide. E, the tuberofity of the os ifchium. Explana- 


the waters are evacuated. BCD, the vertebre of 
the Joins, os facrum, and coccyx. E,theanus. F, 
the left hip. G, the perineum. H, the os externum 
beginning to dilate. I, the os pubis of the left fide. 
K, the remaining portion of the bladder. L, the 
potterior part of the os uteri. 

Fig. 17. is principally intended to fhow in what man- 
ner the perineum and external parts are itretched by 
the head of the foctus, ina firit pregnancy, towards 
the end of the labour. 

A, the abdomen. B, the labia pudendi. Cy, the 
clitoris and its preputium. D, the hairy fcalp of. the 
foetus, {welled at the vertex, in a laborious cafe, and 
protruded to the os externum. E, I’, the perineum 
and-anus pufhed out by the head of the fetus in 
form of a large tumor. GG, the parts that cover the 
tuberofities of the offa ifchium. H, the part that co- 
vers the os coccygis. 

Fig. 18. fhows in what manner the head of the fcetus 
is helped along with the forceps, as artificial hands, 
when it is neceflary for the fafety of either mother or 
child. 

AABC, the vertebre of the loins, os facrum, and 
coccyx. D, the os pubis of the left fide. I, the re- 
maining part of the bladder. FF, the inteftinum rec- 
tum. GGG, the uterus. H, the mons veneris. I, 
the clitoris, with the left nymph. X, the corpus ca- 
vernofum chtoridis. V, the meatus urinarius. K, 
the left labium pudendi. L, the anus. N, the peri- 


neum. QP, the left hip and thigh. R, the fkin and 
mufcular parts of the loins. 
Fig. 19. fhows the head of the fetus, by ftrong la- 


bour-pains, fqueezed into a longifh form, with a tu- 


mor on the vertex, from a long compreffion. of the 
head in the pelvis. 

K, the tumor en the vertex. LL, the forceps. M, 
the vefica urinaria much diftended with a large quan- 
tity of urine from the long preffure of the head a- 
gainft the urethra. WN, the under part of the uterus. 
OO, the os uteri. . 

Fig. 20. fhows, in the lateral view, the face of the 
child prefenting and forced down into the lower part 
of the pelvis, the chin being below the pubes, and 
the vertex in. the concavity of the os facrum :. the wa- 
ter being likewife all difcharged, the uterus appear 
clofely joined to the body of the child. 


Fig. 21. fhows, in a lateral view, the head of the child- 


in the fame pofition as.in the former figure. 

AB, the vertebrze-of the loins, os facrum, and coc 
eyx. C, the os pubis of the-left fide. D, the infe- 
rior part of the rectum. E, the perineum. F, the 
left labium pudendi. GGG, the uterus. 

Fig. 22. gives a lateral internal ‘view of a diftorted 


pelvis, divided longitudinally, with the head of a foetus. 


of the feventh month pafling the fame. 

ABC, the os facrum and coccyx. Ds the os pubis 
of the left fide. E, the tuberofity of the os ifchium 
of the fame fide. 

Fig. 23. gives.a fide view of a diftorted pelvis, . di- 
vided longitudinally, with the head of a full grown 
feetus f{queezed into the brim, the parietal bones de- 
euffating each other, and comprefled into a conical 
form. 


ABC, the os facrum and coccyx.. D, the os pubis. 


F, the proceffus acutus. G, the foramen magnum. 

Fig. 24. fhows, in a front view of the peivis, the 
breech of the foetus prefenting, and dilating the os in- 
ternum, the membranes being too foon broke. 

Fig. 25. is the reverfe of the former, the fofe-parts 
of the child being -to the fore part of the uterus. 

Fig. 26. reprefents, ina front view of the pelvis, the 
fetus compreffed, by the contraCtion of the uterus, in- 
to a reund form, the fore-parts of the former being to- 
wards the inferior part of the latter, and one foot and 
hand fallen down into the vagina. 
anterior part of the pelvis is removed, by a longitudi- 
nal fe€tion through the middle of the foramen mag- 
num. 

AA, the fuperior parts of the offa ilium. BB, the 
uterus. C, the mouth of the womb ftretched and 
appearing in OOOO, the vagina. D, the inferior and 
polterior part of the os externum. EEEE, the re- 
maining part of the offa pubis and ifchium. FFFF, 
the membrana adipofa. 

Fig. 26. reprefents, in the fame view with fig. 27. 
the fcetus in the. contrary pofition; the breech and 
fore-parts being towards the fundus uteri, -the left 
arm in the vagina, and the fore-arm without the os 
externum, the fhoulder being likewife forced into 
the os uteri. : 

Plate CCCVI. fig. 8 fhows a deformed pelvis of 
which the {mall diameter of the fuperior ftrait is only 
2inches feven lines. The figure is triple: F. I. 
fhows it in its natural flate; F. II. the offa pubis fe- 


parated 18 lines; and F. III. with a feparation of two. 


inches.and an half, in order to fhow the quantiy of 
amplification which the fection of the fymphyfis in 
fuch a pelvis can produce. 


F. I. a a, the two laft lumbar vertebre ; £44 d,. the. 


tranfverfe apophyfes of thefe vertebrz ; cc, ligaments 


proceeding from the tranfverfe apophyfes of the lait of. 


thefe vertebre to the middle and pofterior part of the. 


internal lip of the crifta of the os ilium; dd, other- 


ligaments defcending from the fame apophyfes to the 
f{uperior part of the facro-iliac fymphyfes; ¢, the pro- 


jection of the facrum ; f/f, the lateral parts of the bafe. 
of the facrum; gg, part of the effa ilia: the reft of, 


thofe bones being concealed by F.. II. and I1I. 
hh, 'Vhe bodies of the offa pubis ; i, their angles.. 


kk, The oflaifchia; 7/7, the branches of thefe bones,.. 


and of the pubes. 


m, he arch of the.offa pubis at the fore part of: 


the pelvis. ° 


nn,.'Uhe foramina. ovalia concealed by the offa pus 
bis of F, II. and IL. 


A, The fymphyfis. of the offa pubis feen perfpec-- 


tively. BB, the facro-iliac fymphyfes. . 
F. II. 00, Part of the offa ilia. 


PP, The bodies of the offa pubis ; g 9, their angles; - 


rr, their articular facettes feen perfpectively ; /f, very. 
{mall portions of the branches of the offa pubis.. 


ss, The offa ifchia appearing behind the foramina, 
ovalia of n° III; ¢¢, articular facettes of the offa iliay.. 


correfponding to fimilar ones obferved.,at the fides of : 
the facrum, 

F.ILI. uu, Theoflailia; vv, their crifte ; xx, theangle.. 
formed by the internal lip of the crifta in the middle: 
and pofterior part.of its.length ; yy, the anterior and: 

fuperior:, 


In this figure, the 
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Explana- fuperioy fpines of the off ilia; 2, the anterior {pines 
rides og. of thefe bones ; &F &’, articular facettes of the offa lia, 
ica making part of the facro-iliac fymphyfes. 

11, [he offa pubis; 2 2, their angles; 3 3, their 
articular facettes feen perfpectively. — 

44, The offa ifchia; 5 5, the united branches of 
the offaifchia and pubis; 6 6, the acetabula. 

The lines indicate the natural fize of the pelvis in 
the different directions in which they are traced ; and 
their dotted extremities, the amplification which the 
fuperior ftrait acquires in thofe fame dire¢tions at a {e- 
paration of eighteen lines, and of thirty lines be- 
tween the offa pubis. Line I. Antero-pofterior dia- 
meter of the fuperior ftrait, or the diftance from the 
pubes to the projection of the facrum ; two inches 
feven lines. Line II. T'ranfverfe diameter of the fu- 
perior firait, in its moft extenfive part ; four inches 
feven lines. Line III, Oblique diameter of the fupe- 
rior ftrait, which extends from that point of the 
{trait which correfponds with the anterior edge of the 
left acetabulum, to the right facro-iliac junction ; 
three inches eleven lines, Line IV. The other o- 
blique diameter, which extends from that point of 
the ftrait which anfwers to the anterior edge of the 
right acetabulum, to the left facro-iliac fymphyfis ; 
four inches. : 

By giving .the {malleft attention to the relation of 
thefe dimenfions to thofe which the head of a fetus 


of the ufual fize prefents in their direction in time of. 


labour, we fhall fee that they -are very favourable ; 
except the firft, which is, ftridtly {peaking, eleven 
lines too fhort, being only thirty-one lines in extent ; 
whereas the tranfverfe diameter of the head is com- 
monly forty-two. It is only in this latter dire¢tion, 
and to the extent of eleven lines, that it would be ne- 
ceflary to augment the capacity of fuch a pelvis, to 
favour delivery. As the greater part of thofe who 
have performed this new operation, have only obtained 
a feparation of eighteen lines or thereabouts between 
the offa pubis, it is fixed at that degree in the fe- 
figure. ae 
aie fach a feparation in a pelvis perfeily fimilar to 
that here reprefented, the angle of each os pubis re- 
cedes from the centre of the projeGion of the facrum 
three lines or very near beyond their natural diftance 
from it. (See the lines V. and VI). The antero- 
pofterior diameter receives but the fame increafe, if 
we confider it as lengthened to the middle of the dot- 
ted line IX. 1X. which marks the depth at which it 
may be prefumed the lateral convexity of the head 
engages. Both the oblique diameters augment five 
lines before, and about two lines and an half back- 
ward ; and the tranfverfe diameter feven lines or very 
ins evident, that a feparation of eighteen lines on 
fuch a pelvis cannot remove the difproportion which 
exifts between the fmall diameter of the fuperior ftrait 
and the {mall diameter of the child’s head 3 ince the 
former augments only three ‘lines, confidered in the 
moft favourable point of view. The amplification 
which the other diameters receive from a fimilar fe- 
paration, is abfolutely ufelefs ; thofe diameters being 
: large enough. 

ge ene chat’ the offa pubis recede in an equal 
degree, in feparating two inches and an half, the-angle 


Sr 


of each of them will remove from the centre of the Explana- 
projection of the facrum, only fix lines farther than to2 of the 


the diftance they were from it before; which alfo 
gives an increafe of but fix lines between thefe two 
‘points,’ (See the lines VII. andV If). The fmall 
diameter of the entrance of the pelvis does not gain 
much more, confidering it to the middle of the dot- 
ted line XX. which marks the bounds beyond which 
the convexity of the head could not engage between 
the ofla pubis, even if the pelvis were divetted of all 
its foft parts: which does not happen in the feGtion of 
the pubes, for the neck of the bladder, the canal of 
the urethra, their cellular tiffue, the anteriar femi- 
circle of the orifice of the uterus, and the anterior 
part of the vagina prefent at the opening and before 
the child’s head. At this degree of feparation, the 
tran{verfe diameter augments about thirteen lines, and 
each oblique diameter nearly fourteen lines: a fuper- 
fluous increafe, fince thofe diameters, in the pelvis 
reprefented, have all the length requifite for delivery. 

The pofterior extremities of the oblique diameters, 
which are dotted and marked with the figures XI and 
XIi, thow the feparation which is to be feared in the 
facro-iliac fymphyfes, by feparating the offa pubis two 
inches and an half. It was at that degree that Mr 
Baudelocque obferved they were open in moft of his 
experiments; fince he could eafily put the end of his 
finger, and even of his thumb, into them. 

Admitting that the convexity of one of the fides of 
the child’s head may let yitfelf in between the offa pubis 
feparated to two inches and an half, as far as the dot- 
ted line X X, traced on that very convexity, it is evi- 
dent that that feparation cannot procure the relation 
of dimentions neceflary for an eafy delivery, when the 
pelvis has originally but two inches fix or feven lines 
in the fmall diameter : whence it follows that the fec- 
tion of the pubes, fuppofing that we could obtain a 
{eparation of two inches and an half in the living wo« 
man without expofing her te difagreeable accidents, 
would not anfwer in the cafe of a pelvis fimilar to that 
reprefented in this plate. 

Fig. 9g. fhows a pelvis with only 14 or 15 lines in 
the {mall diameter of its entrance, and four inches 
ten lines in the largeit. The figure is triple like 
the former. F.I. reprefents it in its natural fituas 
tion; F. II. with the ofla pubis feparated two inches 
and a half; and F. III. with a feparation of three 
inches. M. le Roy fays, that he conftantly obtained 
thefe two degrees of feparation without any inconve- 
nience. : 

F.1. aaa, The three laft lumbar vertebrez. 4, The 
projection formed by the laft of thofe vertebre, with 
the bafe of the facrum. cc, The fides of the bafe of the 
fecrum. ddd, The tranf{verfe apophyfes of the right 
fide of the above-mentioned vertebre. ee, A liga- 
ment extending from the firft of thofe apophyfes to the 
angle made by the internal lip of the-critta of the os 
ilium towards its middle and pofterior part. ff, An- 
other ligament which depends from that apophyfis to 


the fuperior part of the facro-iliac fymphyfis. gggg,. 


Part of the os ilium. 44, The bodies of the ofla pu- 
bis: 72, their angles. £&4, The offaifchia. //, The 
branches of the offa ifchia and pubis. m, The arch of 
the offa pubis. an, The foramina ovalia. A, the fym- 
phydisof the offa pubis. BB, The facro.iliac fymphyfes. 
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F, II. 0000, Part of the offa ilia. //, The arti- 
cular facettes of the offa ilia, making part of the fa- 
cro-iliac fymphyfes. p, The bodies ofthe offa pubis. 
gq, Uhe angles of the offa pubis feparated two inches 
and an half. rr, The cartilaginous facettes of the 
offa pubis feen perfpectively. 55, The branches of 
the offa ifchia and pubes. 

F. ILI. ¢#, The offa ilia: uu, their crifte: vv, 
their anterior fuperior fpines: « x, their anterior 
mferior {pines. 

yy, The anterior inferior {pines of the offa ilia of 
F. IJ. zs, Their anterior articular facettes, making 
part of the facro iliac fymphyfis. 

ty &9, The bodies of the offa pubis: «1, their an- 
gles. 22, The articular facette of each os pubis feen 
3 3, The united branches of the offa 
pubis, and ifchia feen perfpedtively. 

44, The offa ifchia. 5 5, The foramina ovalia, 
behind which is feen part of the offa ifchia of F.II. 
66, ‘The acetabula. . 

The lines indicate the length of the different dia- 
meters of the fuperior ftrait, in the direG&tion in which 
they are traced; and their dotted extremities, the 
amplification to be expected from a feparation of two 
inches and an half, and of three inches. 

Line I, The antero-pofterior, or {mall diameter of 
the fuperior flrait; one inch two or three lines. 
Line II, The tranfverfe diameter of the fame ftrait : 
this line, which is four inches ten lines in extent, 
paffes under the projection of the facrum. Line ILI, 
The diftance from the middle and left lateral part of 
the projection of the facrum, to that point of the 
margin of the pelvis which anfwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the fame fide ; one inch. 
Line IV, The diftance from the middle and right 
Tateral part of the. projection of the facrum, to that 
point of the margin which anfwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the fame fide; one inch 
eight lines. 

The relation of thefe dimenfions to thofe of a 
child’s head of the ufual fize, is fuch, that the fmall 
diameter of the latter, fuppofed always to be three 
inches and an half, furpafles the fmall diameter of the 
entrance of fuch a pelvis by 27 or 28 lines. This 
pelvis would be large enough in the direction of the 
line II, II. 

By feparating the offa pubis two inches and an half, 
we augment the breadth of the entrance of the pelvis 
about three quarters of an inch in the direétion of 
the line IT, I1: as much, or nearly in the direétion 
of the line ELE, and only fix lines in that of the line 
IV. The angle of each os pubis marked by the let- 
ter g, recedes from the centre of the projection of 
the facrum, nine or 'ten lines beyond what it was di- 
ftant from it before the feparation of the bones: the 
entrance of the pelvis increafes. as. much in the direc- 
tion of the line V, and only half an inch in the courfe 
of the line VI. The fmall diameter, or the line I, 
continued to the middle of the dotted line 1X, 1X, 
which fhows the depth to which the child’s head may 
be let in between the. offa pubis feparated two inches 
and an half, if the pelvis were divefted of all its foft 
parts :. this diameter will then be augmented only 
feven lines; whence we fee. that it. would {till be 
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an inch and an half, at leaft, fhorter than the {mall Explana- 


diameter of the head of a child of the ufual fize. 

The fection of the pubes would therefore be fruit- 
lefs on fuch a pelvis, if it could only procure a fepa- 
ration of two inches and an half; which feems a very 
exorbitant one. With more reafon would it be un- 
fuccefsful, if we could feparate the offa pubis only 18 
lines, as has moft frequently happened ;: fince it could 
not procure the proportion neceflary for delivery, even 
if we could turn that feparation entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the {mall diameter of the fuperior ftrait. 

Let us fee if a feparation of three inches could pro- 
cure that proportion. 

By feparating the offa pubis three inches, we aug 
ment the breadth of the pelvis 12 or 13 lines in the 
dire&tion of the line II, II; 10 lines at moft in 
the courfe of the line I1I; only feven in the line IV; 
about an inch in the line V; and only feven lines 
in the direGtion of the line VI: the angle of each 
os pubis recedes an inch farther from the projection 
of the facrum, than the diftance it was at before 
the feparation of. the bones; which augments the 
opening of the pelvis to the amount of an inch or 
thereabouts in the direction of the line VII, and only 
half- an inch in the line VIII. The antero-pofterior 
diameter of the entrance of this pelvis, confidered as far 
as the middle of the dotted line X, X, which fhows 
the greateft depth to which the child’s head could be 
let in between the ofla pubis feparated three inches, 
if the pelvis were divefted of the foft parts, increafes 
but ro lines or thereabouts; which cannot remove 
the difproportion that exifted before the feGtion of 
the pubes, between that diameter and the thicknefs 


tion of the 
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of the child’s head which mutt pafs in that direGion. 


From whence we ought to conclude that this fepara- 
tion alfo would have no fuccefs, if the pelvis were as 
much deformed as that defigned. 

The dotted lines XI and XII, fhow the feparation 
to be feared in the facro-iliac fymphyfes, by feparating 
the offa pubis three inches. 

The two other dotted lines, marked by the cha- 
racters IX, IX, and X, X, fhow how far the child’s 
head may be let in between the offa pubis feparated 
to the two degrees ftated: they were traced on the 
convexity of a real head applied behind the offa pu- 
bis in a pelvis ftripped of its foft parts. 

Plate CCCX. fig. 29. fhows a well formed pelvis, the 
anterior part of which is taken away, to fhow one of. 


the tranfverfe pofitions of the face of the child, and exe. 


plain more fully the mechanifm of that kind of labour. 

a,a, Part of the iliac foffe. 6,4, Part of the cri- 
fte of the offa ilia.  c,c, Their anterior fuperior: 
{pines. 


d,d, The ifchiatic tuberofities. — e,e, The acetabu-- 


la. ff, The thicknefs of the offa ifchia-fawn through 
vertically before their tuberofities. 

§58» The bodies of the offa pubis fawn through be-. 
fore the acetabula. 


h,b,h, A circle reprefenting a vertical feGtion of, 


the uterus, the anterior. part of which is taken away 
in,order to fhow the child. i, The child’s chin. 
The pofterior extremity of the head. J, /,/, The le- 
ver applied along the crown of the head, the extre- 
mity of it extending beyond the pofterior fontanella.. 
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ixplana- =m, 'The left lateral, and inferior part of the pelvis. bring down the head head into the pelvis, ¢, The Explana- 
4 hay ny AX portion of the right lateral part of the uterine point of elevation at which the forceps muft be held kg ile 
emer cavity. o, The left hand. f> 9 The fore and middle when the head is brought down to the bottom of 3 ie 
fingers, placed at the fides of the nofe, and prefling the pelvis, after having turned the face into the curve 
againit the upper jaw. R, The right hand grafping of the os facrum. 
the extremity of the lever. Plate CCCVI. fig. 6. fhows M. Baudelocque’s ca- 
ate Fig. 39. fthows the fame vertical feGtion of a pelvis lipers for meafuring the anctero-pofterior diameter of 


CX. 


as the laft; with the child’s body entirely difengaged 
from it. The head grafped by the forceps is retain- 
ed at the fuperior ftrait, with the occiput over the 
pubes, and the lower part of the fore-head againit the 
projection of the facrum. 

a,a, Vhe lait lumbar vertebre. d,d, The canal of 
thefe vertebre, and of the facrum. g,¢,g,9, Spiny 
tubercles of the vertebre above mentioned. 6,8,%, d, 
The falfe vertebre of the facrum. ¢,c,c, The coc- 
eyx. ¢,¢, The flatted portion of the anterior face of 
the facrum. 

Ff, The left facro-ifchiatic ligament. 4, The carti- 
laginous and ligamentous facette of the left os pubis, 
making part of the fymphyfis. 

7, The mons veneris. &, 4, 4,4, A circle reprefent- 
ing the fection of the uterus, the right fide of which 
is taken away to fhow the head and the initrument. 
4,1, A portion of the placenta attached to the fupe- 
rior and anterior part of the uterus. 

m,m,m, The female branch of the forceps applied 
on the left fide of the head, which anfwers to'the right 
fide of the pelvis. 2,2, The male branch of the for- 
ceps, applied at the left fide of the pelvis, and the 
right fide of the head. 0, Part of the left {mall facro- 
ifchiatic ligament. P, Part of the left os ilium, the 
re{t being concealed by the head. 


g, The point to which we ought to bring the lower: 


extremity of the forceps, in bringing the head down 
into the cavity of the pelvis. 


R, The point of elevation at which the extremity: 


of the forceps muft be held, when the head occupies: 
the bottom of the pelvis, after having replaced the 
face underneath. 

Fig. 31. fhows alfo the vertical fe€tion. of a pelvis ; 
but it is fuppofed to have only three inches fix lines 
in the fmall diameter of its entrance.. ‘The bafe of 
the cranium is engaged in it in a tranfverfe direction, 
the occiput being turned towards the left fide, and 
the face to the right fide ; fo that the greateft thick- 
nels of the head is ftill above the ftrait. 

a; a, The two laft lumbar vertebrez: 4,4,4,4,4, The 
fave falfe vertebre of the; facrum. 
pieces of the coccyx. d,d, The canal of the afore- 


faid vertebre. e,¢,¢,¢, Their fpinous apophyfes. /, f,. 


Part of the anterior face of the facrum. 


g, The left facro-ifchiatic ligament. 4, The cars 


tilaginous.and. ligamentous facette of the left os pu-. 
bis, making part of the fymphyfis. ,.'The mons ve-: 


meris. 


kh, ky kk, A.circle indicating the fection of the ute-- 


rus in the fame dire€tion as that of the pelvis. 4/4, A 
portion of the placenta attached to the fundus of the 
uterus. 

m, m,m, The female branch of the forceps,.applied 
on the left fide of the child’s head, and under the 
fymphyfis of the pubes. ,2,2, The female branch 
of the forceps applied on the right fide of the head, 
and before the facrum. o, A dotted line, in the di- 
reQion.of which the inftrument muft be pulled to. 


Cy Cy Cy The three 


the fuperior flrait. 

a,a, The branches of the calipers. B, The hinge 
which unites the two branches. c,c, Lenticular but- 
tons which terminate the branches. d, A graduated 
{cale nine inches long, intended to demonttrate the 
thicknefs of the body comprifed between the two 
branches. ‘This fcale is contained in a deep groove 
cut lengthwife in the branch of the calipers, from the 
letter ¢ to the hinge B; and paffes through a mortoife 
made in the other branch under the letter fe, The- 
place where the fcale is united by a kind of hinge. 
j> A little {crew with a flat head, defigned to fix the 
{cale, while we calculate the thicknefs of the body 
comprifed between the two branches. 

Fig. 7. fhows the pelvimeter of M. Coutonli deve- 
loped in the pelvis. 

A, A, The firft branch ; whofe fquare, B, is ap-- 
plied to the proje€tion of the facrum. C,c, A kind: 
of hooks intended to keep the firft branch in its place, 
while we introduce and develope the fecond. This. 
has a dove-tailed groove, in which the body of the 
fecond branch is lodged and moved. d, d, the fe- 
cond branch of the. inftrument, whofe f{quare e¢ is 
placed againft the fymphyfis of the pubes. Fy, a: 
{cale four inches long, graduated in. the branch d, d; 
and intended to fhow the degree of opening from the 
pubes to the facrum. 

Plate CCCVIIL. fig. 21. reprefents, in a lateral 
view of the pelvis, the method of extracting, by means- 
of a curved ecrotchet, the head of the feetus, when: 
left in the uterus, after the body is delivered and fe- 
parated from it; either by its being too large, or the- 
pelvis too narrow. ; 

ABC, the os facrumsand coccyx. 

D, the os pubis of the left fide. 

EE, the uterus. - 

F, the locking part of the crotchet: 

§4,i, The point of the crotchet on the infide of 
the cranium... 

Fig. 32. reprefents the.forceps and blunt hook. 


Plate 


A, .the ftraight forceps, in the exa@ proportion as CCCIS&%. 


to the width between the blades, and length from the 
points to-the locking-part; the firft being. two and 
the fecond fix inches, which, with three:inches and a 
half: (the length of the handles), make in all 11 inches 
and a half. : 

B reprefents the.pofterior part of a fingle blade, in 
order to fhow the width.and length of. the open part 
of the fame, and the form and dimenfions of the 
whole. 

C, the blunt hook, which is ufed for three purpofes + 
3. To affift the extraction of the head, after the cra- 
nium is opened with the {ciffars, by introducing the 
{mall end along the ear on the outfide of the head to 
above the under-jaw, where the point is to be fixed ;: 
the other extremity-of the hook being held with one: 
hand, whilft two fingers of the other are to be intro-- 
duced into the forefaid opening, by which hold the: 

cad is to be gradually extratted. 2. ‘The {mall end} 
1gs 
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Haplapee ig ufeful in abertion, in any of the firft four or five 
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-ed together in the fame manner as the forceps. 


months, ta hook down the fecundines, when lying loofe 
in the uterus, when they cannot be extrafted by the 
fingers or labour-pains, and when the patient is much 
weakened by floodings: 3. The large hook at the 
other end is ufeful to affift the extraction of the body, 


-when the breech -prefents; but fhould be ufed with 
great caution, to avoid the diflocation or fraéture of 


the thigh, 
Fig. 33. A reprefents the whale-bone fillet, which 


emay be fometimes ufeful in laborious cafes, when the 
“operator is not provided with the forceps, im fudden 


and unexpected exigencies. 
BB, two views of a peflary for the prolapfus uteri. 
After the uterns is reduced, the large end of the pef- 


fary is to be introduced into the vagina, and the os 
aiteri retainedyin the concave part, where there are three 


holes to prevent the flagnation of any moifture. The 
fmall end without the os.externum has two tapes drawn 
through the'two holes, which are tied to four other 
tapes, that hang down from a belt that furrounds the 


-woman’s hody, and by this means keep up the peffary. 


This peflary may be taken out by the patient when fhe 
goes to bed, and introduced again in the morning; but 


-a8 this fometimes rubs the os externum, fo as to make 


its ufe uneafy, the round kind, marked C, are of more 
general ufe. They are made of wood, ivory, or cork, 
{the laft covered with cloth and dipped in wax): the 
peflary is to be lubricated with pomatum, the edge 
forced through the paffage into the vagina, and a fin- 
ger introduced in the hole in the middle lays it acrofs 
within the os externum, They ought to be larger or 


{maller, according to the widenefs or narrownefs of the 


paflage, to prevent their being forced out by any ex- 


traordinary training. 


DD gives two views of a female catheter, to fhow 
its.degree of curvature and different parts. 

Fig. 34. a, reprefents a pair of curved crotchets lock- 
The 
dotted lines along the infide of one of the blades re- 
prefent a fheath contrived to guard the point till it is 


introduced high enough: the ligature at the handles 


marked with two dotted lines is then to be untied, the 
fheath withdrawn, and the point being uncovered is 
fixed as in fig. 21. (Pl. cccviii. ) 

b, Gives a view of the back-part of one of the crotch- 


‘ets, which is 12 inches long. 


c, A front view of the point, to fhow its proportional 
length and breadth. 

d, The {ciffars for perforating the cranium in very 
narrow and diftorted pelvifes. They ought to be made 
very ftrong, and at leaft nine inches in length, with 
ftops or refts in the middle of the blades, by which a 
large dilatation is more eafily made. 

Plate CCCX. fig. 35. gives an anterior view of 
the improved lever by Roonhuyfen, an inftrument 
mow come into confiderable reputation. Fig. 36. fhows 
the fame in profile. Fig. 37. the lever recommended 
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by M, Bandeloeque. Fig. $8. one of the blades of a 
lever recommended by M. Herbinaux, fixed in the 
handle. Tig. 39. an anterior view of the fame blade 
with the ftrap, Fig. 40. the fpout-of the fyringe, 
when the initrument is ufed for injecting oil, or any 
other liquid into the uterus. The following is a gene- 
ral defcription of Roonhuyfen’s lever, with the method 
of ufing it, as given by M. Preville, and added to his 
edition of Smellie’s Midwifery. “The lever is an ob- 
long piece of iron, 11 inches long, one broad, and 
abaut an eighth of an inch in thicknefs, it is fraight 
in its middle for four inches, and becomes gradually 
curved at each extremity: the curves are-of different 
lengths and ‘depths ; the edges are rounded; and the 
extremities for the fpace of an inch, and alfo the 
middle of the inftrument, are dire@ed to be covered with 
plafter, and then the whole of it to be fheathed with 
thin dogfkin; taking care to avoid inequalities or folds, 
which might injure the woman er child. In uling 
it, the accoucheur muft introduce the fore finger of 
his left hand into the vagina rear the anus, to ferve 
asa guide for the inftrument, which mult now be 
gently infinuated between his finger and the head of 
the child, taking care that no part of the uterus be 
included between the lever and the head... The in- 
ftrument muft then be moved to the right and to the 
left, to find where there is the greateft fpace, and in 
fome degree to loofen and difengage the head; and then 
gradually carried round, until it comes under the pubes, 
lifting the end of it from time to time, to obtain a freer 
paflage.. ‘The handle of it muft now be raifed, and 
the inftrument gently fhifted about, until the occiput 
is exa¢tly lodged in its curve. The more completely. 
and: exa¢tly the curve touches and embraces the head, 
the more fpeedily and eafily the delivery will be et- 
fected. The inflrument being thus firmly and equally 
applied to the head, the accoucheur muit lowly and 
uniformly raife the handle with his right hand, while 
with his left he preffes the middle of it downward ; 
by this means the coccyx is forced backward, and 
the lower part of the pelvis is enlarged. -By conti- 
nuing to raife the handle of the lever and to prefs down 
its middle or centre, the head of the child is made ta 
defcend into the dilated cavity of the vagina: and 
this is commonly effected ina few minutes; when the 
left hand mutt be applied firmly againft the anus and 
perinzum, forcing thofe parts upwards and forwards 
towards the orifice of the vagina, to prevent lacera- 
tion; for which purpofe alfo the whole operation 
mult be performed flowly and cautioufly, imitating 
as much as poffible a natural labour.” 

“© We found (add the authors of the paper,) a 
cord fixed round one of the ends of the inftrument, 
about the middle of the curve. ‘This cord, we ima- 
gine, ferved no other purpofe than to point out the 
end of the inftrument commonly made ufe of, or ta 
meafure the length of the part introduced.” - 
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